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ARTS and S CIE NCES. 


AB |. 


R ſeventeenth letter of our alphabet. 
Its ſound is formed by à guttural 
F extruſion of the breath, vibrated 
through the mouth, with a ſort of quiver- 
ing motion of the tongue drawn from 
the teeth, and cannulated with the tip a 


little elevated towards the palate. In 


greek words it is frequently aſpirated 
with ak þ after it, as in 1 „ rbe- 
toric, &c. otherwiſe it is always fol- 


lowed by à vowel at the beginning of 


words and ſyllables. 


In the notes of the antients, R. or RO. 


fighifies Roma; R. C. Romana civitas ; 
R. G. C. rei gorenda cauſa; R. F. E. D. 
reite ſuctum & diftum; RG. F. regis 
Filius; R. P. res publica, or Romani 


principe; and R. R. R. F. F. F. res 


Romana ruet ferro, fame, flamma, 


Ufed as a numeral, R antiently ſtood 


for eighty, and with a daſh over it, thus 
R, for eighty thoufand; but the greek 


r, or fp, ſignified at hundred. 

n tle preſcriptions of phyſicians, R or 
ER ſtands for recipe, i. e. take. 5 
RAAB, a'tity of lower Hungary, fituated 

at the confluence of the rivers Danube 


and Raab, and fubje& to the houſe of _ 


Auſtria: eaſt longitude 18, north lati- 
tude 48 | 
RABATE, in 


lure, &c, ſhe leaves off 
prey or quarry. 
80 4 


purſuing her 


falconry, is ſaid of a 
hawk, when by the motion of the hand, 


RABBI, or RaBBINs, a 


1 
, 


Pp 


RAB 


r r, a liquid conſonant, being the 1 in carpentry, the plans. 
ning, or 
in 


cutting of channels or ves 
ſhip-car Ge. fies = | 
In ſhip-carpentry, it fignifies the lettin 
m of the planks 4 ſhip into the 
keel; which, in the rake run of a 
ſhip, is hollowed away, that the planks 
may join the cloſer. 7 
title which the 


phariſees and doctors of the law among 
the Jews aſſumed, and literally ſignifies 
maſters, or excellents. BE 

There were ſeveral gradations before 


| they arrived at the .dignity of a rabbin, 


which was not conferred till they had ac- 
quired the profoundeſt knowledge of the 
law and the traditions. It does not how- 
ever appear, that there was any fixed age, 
or previous examination neceſſary ;; but 
when a man had diſtinguiſhed himſelf b 


bis ſkill in the written and oral law, an 


aſſed through the ſubordinate degrees, 
he was ſaluted a rabbin by the public 


| Voice. ] 


them, have the firſt 


Among the modern Jews, for near ſeven 


bundred years paſt, the learned men re- 


tam no other title than that of rabbi, or 
rabbins: they have great reſpe& paid 
places or feats in 
their ſynagogues, determine all matters 
of —— and frequently pro- 


nounce upon civil affairs: they have | 


even a power to excommunicate the diſ- 


*M 


obedient. 1 Ns 
ABBINET, a ſmall piere of ordnance, 
„ between 


, * Js 


article CAN Non. = : l 
RABBINIS Tü, among the modern Jews, 


tradition 


RAG 46561 
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RAC 


8 Vetween 8 falconet and a baſe, See the Rack, an engine of torture, furniſhed 


with pullies and chords, &c. for ex- 


tortipg. confeſſſon from criminals. 


an appellation given to the doctrine of Rack, ARac, or ARRAC, in commerce, 


the rabbins concerning traditions, in op- 
potion to the caraites, who reject 


ind, with a very ſhort tail, 
The rabbit, though a (ſmaller, is a hand- 
ſomer creature than the hare, but is of 
various colours even in the ſame country, 


pale browniſh-grey on the back, and 


white on the belly; however, there are; 
ſome darker, of a filvery- grey, and alto - 


gether white, . 

There is alſo-a long-tailed ſpecies, of 
the fize of our common rabbit, called 
the ſiberian rabbit, from its being fre- 
quent in Ruſſia and. Tartary, : 
For the method of catching rabbits, by 
means of ferrets, ſee FERRET, 


"RACCOURCY, in heraldry, ſignifies the 
Ee TY or ſhort- 
ened; and denotes a croſs, or other or- 
©  dinary, that does not extend to the edge 

of the eſcutcheon, as they always do 


ſame as coupee; that is, cut 


when abſolutely named without ſuch diſ- 
tinction. 


RACE, in general, ſigniſies running with 


others in order to obtain a prize, either 

on foot, or by riding on horſe-back, in 

chariots, &c. | 

Racing was one of the exerciſes among 

the antient grecian games, which was 
rformed in a courſe containing an 


undred and twenty five paces; and 


thoſe who contended in theſe foot-races 


© were frequently clothed in armour, Cha- 


riot and horſe races alſo made a part of 
theſe antient games, See Games. 


For horſe-racing, as practiſed amongſt 


us, ſee the article HORSE*RACING, 


' RACE, in genealogy, a lineage or extrac- 


tion continued from father to ſon. 


RACHITIS, the xicxgrs, in medicine. 


See the article RickeTs, 


RACILL A, one of the leaſt of the iſlands 


of the Archipelago, near the ifland of 


Aio, not inhabited. | 
RACK, in the manege, a pace in which 


a See thy article CAR ALTES. 
RABBIT,.. cuntculus, in zoology, a well 
own. animal of the lepus, or hare- 


-a ſpirituous liquor made by the Tartars 
of Tonguſia, who are ſubject to the 


czarina of Muſcovy. This kind of rack 
is made 6f mare's- milk, which is left to 
be ſour, and afterwards diſtilled twice 
or thrice between two earthen pots cloſe. 
ly ſtopped, from whence the liquor runs 
through a ſmall wooden pipe. This li- 


qvuor is more intoxicating than brandy 
its general one in this kingdom being a 


diſtilled from wine. | 

Rack is alſo a ſpirituous liquor which 
the Engliſh get from Batavia or Malacca, 
of which there are three ſorts, the one 
being extracted from the cocoa-trees the 
ſecond from rice, and the third from ſu- 
gar : but the firſt is the beſt and moſt in 
uſe, It is made of the bloſſom+bunch of 
the cocoa- tree: for which purpoſe they 
tie the bunch while. it is ſtill wrapped up 
within its cod, or membrane, with a 


piece of packihread, and then with a 


knife make a croſs cut in that bunch, a 
little above the place where it is tied, and 
adapt a pitcher to it to receive the liquor, 
which is called toddy, and is vinous, 
latable and ſweet : others uſe; a bam- 
-cane inſtead of a pitcher, Having 


_ thus drawn the liquor, they let it fer- 


ment, and afterwards diſtil it. 


Goa and Batavia are the chief places for 


rack. At Goa there are ſeveral kinds; 


ſingle, double, and treble diſtilled: but 


the double diſtilled, which is that com- 
monly ſent abroad, is but a weak ſpirit 
when compared with batavia-rack ; yet, 
on account of its peculiar and agreeable 


flavour, it is preferred to all the other. 


racks of India. The prior rack, made 


at Madraſs, the Columbo and Quilone 


rack, being fiery hot ſpirits, are but little 
valued by the Europeans, and therefore 
ſeldom imported, though they are highly 


prized among the natives, 


Rack, on being imported, pays 4 duty 
of 61. 15 8. 6 d. the ton, containing 


two hundred fifty-two gallons; and a 


drawback, on exportation, of 61, 18. 
3 d. beſides which, it pays for'the exciſe- 
duty, 48. 8 d. the gallon, -  * 


a horſe neither trots nor ambles, but ſhuſ- To Rack wines, &c. to draw them off from 


fles as it vere between. 
The racking-pace is indeed much the 
ſame as the amble, only it is a ſwifter 


. 
. 


time and ſhorter tread. 
RACK is alſo a wodden frame, made to 


hold hay or fodder for cattle, 
| 9 


2 


their Jees, after their having, ſtood long 
enough to clear and ſettle, N 
Hence rack vintage is frequently uſed 
for the ſecond voyage our wine · mer · 


chants uſed to make into France for 


racked wines. 
- RACK - 


4 
= 
L / 


. 
.. * 


ex- * — circle of * - twenty-three 


miles ſouth-eaſt:of Grat. 
RACKET, à Kind of bat to firike the 
ball with at tennis; uſually conſiſting of 
; a lattice or net · work of cat · gut ſtraĩned 
very tight in a cirele of wood, with a ſhaft 
or andle. ae * 
RACKET is alſo a kind of ſnow ſhoe, or 
machine, which the ſavages of Canada 
bind to their feet, to enable them to walk 
morg commodiouſly on the ſnow; made 
much in the manner of a tennis - racket. 


obtuſe angles are turned off. It is bound 
about with very fine thongs of leather, 


middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe lined with 
wool or hair, to be tied on to the ancle. 


rican quadruped of the ſhape of a beaver, 


like that of a fox; its head too is like 
that of a fox, only that the ears are 
ſhorter, roundiſh, and naked; its tail is 
longer than its body, and not unlike that 
of a cat, with annular ſtreaks of differ- 
ent colours. wa 3 
' RADLAA, in anatomy, a branch of the 
brachial artery, See ARTERY. _-. 


ticle RADIALIS. 7 | 


be ſo called, all terminate. in the center of 
the including circle, appearing like radii 
of that circle, whence the name. See the 
articles CURVE and SPIRAL. . © 
RADIALIS, or Rap1=vus, in anatomy, 


one of which, called radialis internus, 
is one of the three flexor muſcles of the 


internal condyle of 'the. humerus, is in- 


the thumb; and the other, called radia- 
lis extgrnus, is one of the three extenſor 
muſcles of the hand, which ariſing from 
' inſerted into the firſt metacarpal bone. 
See FLEXOR and EXTENSOR, 


: ' RADIANT, or RaDIaTING POINT, in 
Im - optics, is any point of a viſible object from 
ng whence rays proceed, See the articles 

VIS Io and RaDIAaTION. | | 
ed RADIANT, or RAYONANT, in heraldry, 
er- See the article RAYONANT, 8 
or RADIATED FLowERs, in botany, are 

ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi-floſcules ſet 
—— | 


— 
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Its figure is a lozenge, of which the two 


the maſhes of which are much ſmaller and 
cloſer than thoſe of our rackets. In the 


RACK OON, coati, in zoology, an ame- 


only ſomewhat ſmaller, and with hair 


RADIUS, or RaDIALis. See the ar- 


RADIAL cuRvEs, are curves of the 
ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, if they may 


the name of two muſcles of the arm; 


carpus, or hand, which ariſing from the 


ſerted into the bone of the carpus next 


the external condyle of the humerus, is 


: RAD 
round a diſk, in form of a; radiant ſtar: 
- thoſe which, have no ſuch rays are called 
diſcous eg See the articles FIL. ow 
Ek, BOTANY, . 
The term radiated is alfa uſed with re- 
ſpedct to one of the antient crowns. See 
the article CRown. . 5 . 
RADIATION, the act of a body emitting 
FA 


N * 


or diffuſing rays of light all. round, 
from a' -- Bj See > artieles Liegt 
Ray, Cc. * 9 
Radiation is conſidered in optics as three- 
fold, wiz. direct, reflected, or refraQed. 
See the articles Vis10N, REFLEGTION, 
„ oo nig nts 
Though every viſible body be radiating, 
yet it need not bg luminous in itſelf, but 
only illuminated; that is, it may diffuſe 
rays received from a luminous body, as. 
well as emit thoſe of its own;- --- | 
Some uſe the term radiation, to denote 
the motion of the animal ſpirits z where- 
as others rather incline to the opinion of 
their circulation, See the articles Ax f- 
. MAL SPIRITS, CIRCULATION, &@c, 
Plane RADIATION. See PLang, - 
RADICAL, in general, ſomething that 
ſerves as a baſis or foundation, 
Hence phyſicians talk much of a radical 
moiſture. .. See Radical MoisTURE. 
In grammar, we give the appellation ra- 
dical to primitive words, in contradiſ- 
tinction to compounds and derivatives. 
See the article PRIMITIVE. -. - — 
Algebraifts alſo ſpeak of the radical figu 
of quantities, which is the character ex- 
preſſing their roots. See the articles Roor 
apd CHAMECTRE. TE 
RADICATION, a term uſed by fome for 
the action whereby plants take root, or 
ſhoot out roots. Ste the articles RooT 
and VEGETATION. = | 
RADICLE, that part of the ſeeds of all 
plants, which upon vegetating becomes 
its root, and is diſcoverable by the micro- 
ſcape. Ste VEGETATION, + 
RADICOFANI, a town of Tuſcany, 42 
miles fouth of Sjenna, ge | 
RADIOMETER, an inſtrument other- 
wiſe called the fore · ſtaff. See the article 
Faks-8TAFE.: 74 CET 
. RADIESH, rapbamus, in botany, &c. See 
the article RapHanus, - a 
' RADIUS, in geometry, the ſe 


N > 
1 


« 


mi-diameter 
of a circle, or a right line drawn from 
the center to the circumference. See the 
iti ig eh... 0 
In trigonometry, the radius is termed 
the whole ſine, or fine of 90%. See the 
article” Mun 1 ORR 


/ 


For 


MAF 


For the radius of the evolute, of euren- 
ture, Cc. in the higher geometry, ſe 
Evoturz, CURVATURE, Se. 

Some alſo call the fore: ſtaff radius aftro- 
no ricus. See FoRE- STAFF, 

Radivs, in anatomy, the exterior bone of 
the arm, deſcending along with the ulna 
from the elbow to the wriſt, See the ar · 
ticle SKELETON, : 

Ia its upper extremity there is a gle- 
noid cavity for its articulation with the 
humerus; alſo a creſt, by means of 
which it is articulated with the ulna: 
in the lower extremity the head is thick- 
er, and of a more angular figure, with 

a a very large hollow in its middle, for its 
articulation with the wrift, 

RADIX, the ſame with root. See the 
article ROOT. 7858 

RADNOR, the capital of the county of 


Radnor in Wales, ſituated in welt long.“ 


3 6', north lat. 52 20/, ö 
RAFFLING, a game with three dice, in 
©... which he who throws the "es + pair, 
or pair royal, in three ca 
rize or ſtake. 
The raffie is pro e 
for a raffle of all aces or duces, carries 
it againſt mere points. 
Raffling is alſo uſed when a number of 
people club for the purchaſe of a commo- 
dity; and he that throws the higheſt on 
three dice takes it. h 
RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of tim- 
ber, which ſtanding by pairs on the reaſon 


or raifing piece, meet in an angle at the 


top, and form the roof of a building. 


It is a rule in building that no rafters 


ſhould ſtand farther than twelve inches 
from one another: and as to their ſizes 
or ſcantlings, it is provided by act of par- 
liament, that principal rafters, from 


twelve feet ſix inches to fourteen feet (rx _ 


inches long, be five inches broad at the 
top and eight at the bottom, and fix 
inches thick. Thoſe from fourteen feet 
ſix inches to eighteen feet fix inches long, 
to be nine inches broad at the foot, ſeven 
inches at the top, and ſeven inches thick: 
and thoſe from eighiten feet fix inches, 
to twenty-one feet fix inches long, to be 
ten inches broad at the foot, eight at the 
top, and eight thick, Single rafters, 
eight feet in length, muſt have four 
inches and a half, and three inches three 
3 in their ſquare. Thoſe of nine 


feet long muſt be five and four inches 
ſquare. 


3 incipal raſtery ſhould be. nearly as 
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ly a doubtet or triplet: 
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RAS 
thick at the bottom ae the beam, d 
ſuduld diminifh in cheit length one fifth 
or one ſixth of their breadth z the King- 
poſts ſhoskd de as thick as the principal 
rafters, . and their breadth, according to 
the bigneſs of chem that are imended to 
be let into them, the middfe part being 
left ſomewhat broader than the thick- 
neſs, 


RAG, or RAK E, a company, or herd of 


young colts. 

RAGGED+-nawk, among falconers, is 
one that has his feathers broken, See the 
article Hawk. | | 


Rc, in heraldry, See Raub. 
RAGOUT, or Racoo, a ſaute, or ſea- 


ſoning, intended* to rouſe the appetite 
when loft or lan N 12 
This term is alſo uſed for 7 high ſea- 
ſoned diſn prepared of fleſh, fifh, greens, 
or the like; by ſtewing them with bacon, 
ſalt, pepper, cloves, and the like ingre- 
dients, We have ragonts of celery, of 
endive, aſparagus, cock's-combs, gib- 
lets, cray-fiſh, Sc. | 
The antients had a ragovt called garum, 
made of the putrified guts of a certain 
fiſh kept till it diſſolved into a mere ſanies, 
which was thought ſuch a dainty, that, 
according to Pliny, its price equalled 
that of the richeſt perfumes, 
RAGULED, or RAD, in heraldry, 


jagged or knotted. This term is applied 


to a croſs formed of the trunks of two 
= ee. their branches, of which 
they ſhew only the - See plate 
CCXXVII. fi. 2. N Fn 
Rxguted differs from indented, in that 
the laiter is regular, the former not. 

RAJA, the title of the indian black princes, 
the remains of thoſe who ruled there be- 
fore the moguls, Some of the rajas are 
faid to preſerve their indepencdeny, eſpe- 
cially in the mountainous patis; but moſt 
of them pay an annual tribute to the mo- 
Pelz The indians call them vai; the 

erfians raian, in the plural; and our 
travellers rajas, or ragias, » 

RaJa, in ichthyology, a genvs of the 
chondropterygious order of fifhes, with 
five apertures of the gills on each 
fide; the head and body are depreſſed 
or flat; the ſides are terminated with 


broad fins, which ſupply the place of 


pettoral fins in other fiſhes; the eyes are 
in the upper part of the head, and be- 
bind them is a fingle foramen ; and the 
tail is uſually long and ſlender. 

To this genus belong the IT, 
\ £ as W 4 0 2 
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- fGre-flaire,: { -whit-harſe; flevite, . : 

and — 2 — | Aion, and bring in the winds as ſha 
RAJAMAHAL,» city of the bither In- with it: indeed, it ig plaip, that a wind, 
dia, ſituated ou the tiver Ganges, in 86e blowing againſt a claud, will drive ity 
300 eaſt lang. and 242 30“ north lat. veſicylz upon one another, by which 
RAJANIA, in botany, a genus of the * ſeveral of them coaleſcing, will 

dioecia. hexandris claſs of plants, with- de enabled to. deſcend; and the effect 
out avy flower petals; the fruit is reund- will be ſtill more conſiderable if two 
ich, and contains. a ſingle ſeed of the opposte winds blow towards the ſame 
ſarge ſhape. place. Add to this, that clouds already 
RAIL, in architecture, is vſed in different formed, happening to be aggravated 
ſenſes, as for thoſe pieces of timber which by freſh acceſſions of vapour continually 
lie horizontally between, the paynels of alcending, way thence be enabled to de- 
wainſcot; for thoſe which lie over and ſeend. 


Others only allow the cold 2 part in the 


RalL, 


under the baluftess- in halconies, Rair- 


eaſes, and the like; and alle for thoſe 
ieces of timber which lie horizontally 
From paſt to poſt in fences, either with 
poles or without. 
4, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds of the order of the ſcolopa- 
ces, the beak of which is ſhorter than the 
toes: it is of a compreſſed form, and 
terminated in a point; but the two chaps 
are equal in length. It is of the fize of 
the common magpye, and is an elegant 
bird, of a bright brown colour, varie- 
gated with black ſpets; it is common in 


rich paſtures, where its conſtant note is 
crex, creæ. 
RAIN, a w 


- meteor, which deſcends 
om the clouds in form of drops of wa- 


ter. See CLOUD, METROR, Ee. 


Rain is apparently the precipitated va - 
pours of watery clouds: thus, when va- 
rious congeries of clouds are driven to- 
gether by the agitation of the winds, they 
mix and run into one body, and by that 
means diſſolve and condenſe each other 
into their former ſubſtanee of water; 
allo the coldneſs of the air is a great 
means to collect, compact, and condenſe 


clouds into water; which being heavier 
than the air, muſt of neceſſity” fall 


through it in the - form we call rain. 
Now tbe reaſon wby it falls in 7 
and not in whole quantities, as it be- 


comes condenſed, is the reſiſtance of the 
air whereby, being broken and divided 


into ſmaller and ſmaller parts, the farther 
it paſſes through the air, it at laſt arrives 
to us in ſmall drops. ; 

Mr. Derham accounts for the precipua- 
tion hence, that the veſicula being full 
of air, when they meet with a colder 
air than that they contain, their, air is 
contracted into a leſs fpace; and, con- 
ſequently, the watery ſhell rendered 


Ar, Se. 8 


thicker, ſo as to become heavier than the . 


According to Rohault, the great cauſe of 
rain is the heat of the a, ich, after 


continuing for ſame time near the earth, 


is at length carried up on high by a 
wind, and there thawing the ſnowy villi, 
or flocks of the half frozen veſiculz, re- 
duces them into drops; which, cgaleſc- 
ing, deſcend, | 2 
Others, as Dr. Clarke, Fc. aſcribe this 
deſcent of the clouds rather to an altera- 


— 


tion of the atmoſphere than of the veſi- 


culæ; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a di- 


minution of the elaſtic force of the air. 
This elaſticity, which depends chiefly or 
wholly on the terrene exbalations, be- 
ing weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks un- 
Ai burden, and the clouds fall. 

Now the little veſieles, being once upon 
the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwith- 
ſtanding the increaſe of reſiſtance they 
every moment meet with. For as they 
all tend toward the center of the earth, 
the farther they fall, the more coalitions 
will they makez and the more coalitions, 
the more matter will there be under the 
Game ſurface; the ſurface only increaſing 
as the ſquares, but the ſolidity as the 
cubes; and the more matter under the 
ſame ſurface, the leſs reſiſtance there will 
be to the ſame matter. Thus, if the 


cold, wind, c. act early enough to 
| E. the aſcending veſieles, be- 


ore they are arrived at any conſiderable 
height, the coalitions being but few, 


the drops will be proportionably ſmall z _ 


and thus is formed a dew. If the ya- 


ghar, we have a miſt or fog, A little 

igher ill, and they produce a ſwall 
rain, &c. If they neither meet with 
cold nor wind, they form a heavy, thick, 
dark ſky. 


à cold ſummer-is always 2 wet ove, and 
a WarBy a diy one; Why we have com- 
| - © Wonly 


*. 


2 be more copioys, and riſe a litile 


Hence, wany of the phanomena of the - 
| weather may be accounted for; as, why 


| RAI 
by monly moſt rain about the equinoxes ; 
Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe ſky, ſcarce 


© ever rains, till it have been firſt clear. 


As to the quantity of rain that falls, its 


Proportion in ſeveral places at the ſame 


time, and in the ſame place at ſeveral 
times, we have ſtore of obſervations, 
Journals, Sc. in the Memoirs of the 

French Academy, Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Ge. N 


 Preternatural 'Rkins, as. of blood, are 


very frequent in our annals, and even 
natural hiſtories ; yet, if enquired into, 
they will be found other things than rain. 
Thoſe rains, Dr, Merret obferves, are 
nothing more than the excrements of in- 


"ſets, 3s butterflies, Sc. Andi he adds, 


that it is very evident the rains of 

'* wheat are notleing but iyy-berries ſwal- 
Jowed by the ſtarling, and voided again 
rr aa" 

Rains, in the ſea-language, all that tract 

of ſea to the northward of the equator, 

between four and ten degrees latitude, 


aud lying between the meridian of Cape 


Verde and that of the eaſtermoſt iſlands 
of the ſame name. SIE 
It is fo called from the almoſt continual 
calms, conſtant rains, thunder and light- 
ning found there. | $548 
RAIN-BOW, iris, in meteorology, a 
'” meteor, in form of a party coloured 
arch, or ſemi-circle, [exhibited in a rainy 
ry, oppoſite to the ſun, by the refraction 
of his rays in the drops of falling rain. 
See the article REFRACTION, ' 
In order to illuſtrate this phænomenon, 
ſuppoſe BNFG (pl. CCXXVI. fig. 1.) 
to be a ſpherical drop of falling rain, 
and AN a ray of the ſun falling upon 
it in the point N; which ray ſuppoſe re- 
'frafted to F, from thence reflected to G, 
and there again refradted in the direction 
GR to the eye cf a ſpectator; and let 
I G be perpendicular to the drop in the 


point G; then will the ray or beam of 


s bt, by its re fraction at G, be ſeparated 


into ſeveral ſorts of rays, which will 
paint their reſpeRive colours in that part 
of the drop; of which that next the 

rpendicular I G will be red, as being 
leaſt reſracted; and the reft in order 
above it, viz. orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet. Now it is found 


dy computation, that the greateſt angle 
8E O, (ibid. fig. 2.) or E OP, becauſe 


OP parallel to S E, under which the 
moſt refrangible rays can come to the 
eye of the ſpectator at O, is 30% /; 
and that the great angle F OP, under 


I 27 


RA 1 
-* which the moſt refrangible rays come to 
the eye at O, is 42% 2/: and ſo all the 
particles of water, within the difference of 
of thoſe two angles, E F, will exhibit 
ſeverally the various colours of © the 
priſm, and conſtitute the interior rain« 
bow in the cloud. See COLOUR, 
If the beam of light go not out of the 
drop, at G, but is reflected a ſecond 
time, to H; (ibid. fig. 1 and 3.) and 
is there refracted in the direction H 8, 
making the angle 8 VA with the inci- 
dent ray AN, it will paint on the part 
H the ſeveral colours of light; but in an 
inverſe order to the former, and more 
faint, by reaſon of the rays loſt .by the 
/ ſecond reflection. Tt has been found alſo, 
that the leaſt angle 8 GO, or GOP, 
under which the leaſt refrangible rays 
can come to the eye at O, after two re- 
flections and two refractions, is 50 5; 
and the leaſt angle HOP, under which 
the moſt refrangible rays can come to 
the eye in this caſe, is 547: + whence 
all the colours of the exterior rain-bow, 
will be formed in the drops from G to II; 
which is the breadth of this bow, wiz. 
3 10{; whereas the breadth of the former, 
or interior bow, viz. E F, is but 17450; 
and the diſtance between the bows,” vix. 
F G, is 8 5“ And ſuch would be the 
meaſure of the bows, were the ſun but a 
point; but fince his body ſubtends an 
angle of half a degree, it is evident, by 
ſo much will each bow be increaſed; and 
their diſtance diminiſna eG. 
To apprehend rightly the different af- 
fections of the rain-bow, we:muſt attend 
to the following particulars.” x. That 
though the rain. bow be occaſioned by 
the refradted and reflected light of the 
ſun falling on the drops of rain, yet 
nei her of them is produced by any rays 
falling on any part of the drop indif- 
ferenily, but by thoſe only which fall on 
the ſurface of the drop BLQG (ibid. 
fig. 1, 2, 3.) in or about the point N, as 
the ray AN; thoſe which fall nearer 
to B, or farther towards L, being un- 
concerned in this production. 2. The 
internal bow is produced by two re- 
fractions and one reflection. The firſt 
refraction is of the incident rays ex- 
tremely near AN, by which they pro- 
ceed from N to one common point or 
focus at F, from whence they are re- 
flected to G, and are there a ſecond time 
refracted towards R, and produce ihe 
various colours of the ſaid bow. 3. 
There is a neceſſity that ſeveral rays 
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mould be refracted together to the point 
F , that being re lſlected together from 


rallel, and ſo come in quantity ſufficient 
to excite the ſenſation of colours in a 
ſtrong and lively manner. Now thoſe 
rays, and thoſe only, which are incident 
on the globule about the point N, can 
do this, as will appear from what fol- 


arch QF a maximum, or the diftance 
QF from the axis of the drop 
greater than any other diſtance _ fie 


are nearer after the firſt refraRion tend to 
points in tbe axis produced more remote 


and thercfore as their diltance from the 
axis increaſes, ſo likewiſe will the dif- 
tances of their points of reflection Q, 
QO, till the ray becomes SN; after 
which the rays more remote from the 
axis, as SH, SI, are refcacted towards 
the points X V, which are nearer and 
nearer to the axis; and this occaſions 
the points of reflection on the fartheſt 
| fide of the drop to decreaſe again from 
F towards Q. 5. Hence it will ne- 
ceſſarily happen, that ſome-rays above 
and below the ray-S N will fall upon the 
ſame point, as O or P, on the fartheſt 
ſide ; ani for that reaſon they will be ſo 
reflected from thence as to go out of the 
drop by refraction parallel to each other. 
Thus let SE below, and 8 H above the 
ray SN, be refrafted both to one point 
O; from hence they wil] be reflected to 
Mand L, and will there emerge parallel, 


their intermediate rays SN, which going 
to a different point F will be reflected in 
a a different direction to G, and emerge 

om ene ſide, and not between thoſe ra; s, 
Aa 
All which is evident from the figure, 
6. As this will be the caſe of all the 


SN, it is plain, that. being deprived of 
the intermediate rays, their denfity will 


ineffectual for exciting the ſenſation of 
colours; and they are therefore called 
inefficacious rays, in contradiſtind ion 
to thoſe which enter the drop near SN, 


others, but emerge together at G, ſo as 
Vol. IV. | be 


4 


- [-2501 }- 


' thence to G they may there go out pa- 


| lows; for, 4. The point F makes the 


SQis, 


than that to which the ray SN tends; - 


*tis true, but alone; being diveſted of | 


en they were incident on the drop. 
rays which are not indefinitely near to. 
be fo far diminiſhed, as to render them 


and which, having the ſame point F of 
reflection, are not ſcattered like the 


R ATI 
to conſtitute a beam GR cf the ſame” 
denſity with the incident beam 8 N, and 
therefore capable cf exhibiting a vivid 
appearance of colovrs, and for this reaſon 
are called efficacious rays. 
Phenomena of the RAINBOW. The firft 


* 
* A 


\ 


is, that each is variegated with all tbe 


priſmatic colours. 
conſequence of the different refrangi- 
bility of the rays refracted and reflected 
in drops of falling rain. Let A (ibid. 
ory be ſuch a drop, SN a ray en- 


yu fig. 4. ) 


eee refracted to G, where, as it 
tie is refracted into all the ſe- 
borts of rays of which it is com- 
peed," wiz. GR, the leaſt refrangible 
or red making ray, G O the orange, GY 
the yellow, G G the green, G B the blue, 
G the indigo, and GV the violet, or 
moſt refrangible ray. f 
The truth of this may be eaſily proved 
by experiment, by ſuſpending à glaſs 
globe filled with water in the ſun-ſhine, 
-and viewing it in ſuch a poſition, that 
the rays SN will fall upon it, and 
emerge to the eye at A, under the ſe- 
veral angles from SFR to SFV; which 
may be eaſily effected by letting the 
going over a pulley, | 
"Hence, the ſecond phænomenon, vx. 
"the circular form, is accounted for, and 
allo We third, which is the breadth of 
the bow; for that will be equal to the 
angle ARG=RGV=739 4;', where 
the ray, as here, emerges after one re- 
flection. Theſe particulars are repre- 


globe deſcend from A to G, by a ſtring 


ſented” more completely in fig. 5. whete | 


BGD is the red circumference formed 
by the rotation of the ray AG, that can 
' firſt come to the eye at A; and Cg E is 

the violet arch formed by the leaſt 

reftangible ray g A; af:er which the 
rays are all refiadted below the eye. And 
thus, by the intermediate rays and co- 

Jours, the whole interior bow is pro- 
duced. -/ 2 

The fourth phænomenon is the appear- 
ance of two bows. This follows from 

hence, that after an efficacious ray of 


been twice reflected on the fartheſt ſide 
at F and H, it will emerge refracted in- 
to all its fimple or conſtituent rays at G 
upon the upper fide of the drop, ſo as to 
make with the incident ray the angle 
'GYN;,=SYA,= 54 10%, if that ray 
be the violet ſort, or moſt refrangiblez 
13 178 


— 


This is a neceſſarx 


83 t N, which is refrafted to F, 


whence any other rays nearer to the az If 
as S D, SE, or farther from it, as 8H, 


81, ate reflected; becauſe thoſe which 


"light SN, entering a drop of rain, has 


RN but 


RAT 
put if it be of the red or laſt refrangible 


$8'=SyA. Fr! 
Therefore, all thoſe drops which are fo 
ſituated around the eye, that their moſt 
refrangible rays ſhall fall upon it, muſt 
- with thoſe rays make an angle with the 
Une AP paſſing through the eye pa- 
rallel to the ſan's rays, viz. the angle 
GAP, equal to the angle SY A, or 
GAP=5;4* 100. Theſe rays, there- 
fore, will every where exhibit a violet 
colour in the arch PG L. For the ſame 
reaſon, thoſe drops whoſe leaſt refran- 
gible rays fall apon the eye at A, make 
the angleg AP = $50? 58/; and ſo the 
ray Ag, revolving about the axis AQ, 
will deſcribe the circular arch Mg K, 
which will exhibit the deepeſt red; and 
- all the drops between G and g will paint 
the ſeveral other coloured periphrries, 
all which together wili complete the ex- 
\ terior bow, 
7 The fifth phænomenon is the greater 
f - breadth of the exterior bow. Thus, if 
from 549 1o' we ſubduct 50 58', we 
ſhall have 30 12/=Gg= the width of 
the outer bow; which, therefore, is 
_ almoſt twice as wide as the interior how. 
The ſixth phenomenon is the diſtance 
between the two bows, which is thus de- 
1 termined: from the angle which the 
"I leaſt refringible ray in the upper bow 
10 makes with the axis AP, wiz. 500587, 
| ſabtraR the angle 42* 2“, which the 
moſt refrangible rays make therewith in 
| the lower bow, and the remainder 8“ 
if 56'=g AF is the arch of diſtance be- 
þ tween the-bows. i 
The ſeventh phznomenon is the inverſe 
order of the colours in the two bows, 
This follows from the-contrary parts of 
- the drop on which the ray is incident, 
and from whence it emerges and is re- 
fracted. l 
enter the upper part of the drop, and 
emerge from the lower, it is evident the 
rays refracted in this caſe (viz. in the 
interior bow) will have a ſituation quite 
the reverſe of thoſe which enter on the 
lower part of the drop, and are re- 


fracted from the upper, as in the exte- 


rior bow, whoſe colours are violet, in- 

digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red; whillt thoſe of the other are red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 

and violet; counting from the upper 

parts downwards in both, | 

The eighth phanomenon is the faintneſs 

of the exterior bow, in compariſon of 


[2502]. 


ſort, then the ſaid angle is but 50 


Thus, becauſe the rays SN 


3 


F 
the interior one. This is the conſequenee 
of the rays being twice reflected within 
the drops which form the outer bow. 
They who make the experiment in a 


dark chamber, may wonder when they 


obſerve how large a paft of the beam 
(that enters the globule at N) goes out 


at F, that there ſhould be enough in the 


remaining part F G to exhibit the colours 
ſo ſtrong and vivid in the firſt bow as 
they appear; but then, conſidering how 
much of this reſidual ray is refrated at 
G, it is rather a wonder how the very 
ſmall part reflected to H, ſhould there, 
when refracted, be in quantity ſufficient 
to excite any diſtin ideas of colours 


at all, 
The ninth phenomenon is, that ſome- 


times more than two bows appear; as in 
a very black cloud we have obſerved four, 
and a faint appearance of a fifth: but 
this happens rarely, Now, theſe ſpurious 
bows, as we may call them, cannot be 
formed in the manner as the two prin- 
cipal bows are, that is, by refradtion 
after a third, fourth, fifth, &c. refraction; 
for the beam is by much too weak to ex- 
hibit colours by refraction, even after the 
third reflection only; much leſs would it 
after a fourth or fifth. Beſides, though 


. after a third and fourth reflection of the 


rays they ſhould he ſuppoſed capable of 
ſhewing their colours, yet the bows. made 
thereby would not appear at the ſame 
time with the other two, nor in the ſame 
part of the heavens, but in the rain be- 
tween us and the ſun, and muſt be view- 
ed by the ſpectator's face turned towards 
oy ſun, and not from it, as in the other 
caſe, 

The tenth phenomenon, is the appear- 
ance of the bows in that part of tbe hea- 
vens oppoſite to the ſun. This neceſſarily 
happens from the incident and emergent 
ray being both on one ſide of 'the drop ; 


for it is evident, that in order to ſee the 


colours, we miſt look to that part agaidſt 
which the ſun ſhines, * 
The eleventh phænomenon is, that th 
never appear but when and where it 
rains. This is becauſe rain affords a ſuf- 


| ficient plenty of drops, or aqueous 


8 proper to reffect and refract 
the light fit for this purpoſe, which cau- 
not be done without a requiſite ſize, 
figure, and diſpoſition of the particles, 
which tlie vapour of the cloud does not 
admit, and therefore clouds alone ex- 
hibit no ſuch appearance. | 


The twelſth phanomenon is the dimen- 


"Ax. 


eaſily ; for continuing the axis AP to 


„the center of the bows, we have the 
ſemidiameter of each bow in the angle 
QAg, or QA G; the double of which 225 
RAISER, in building, a board ſet on edge 


gives the angles which the whole dia- 
meters of the bows ſubtend, and are 
therefore the meaſure of their magnitude. 


[ 2703 
fon of the bows, This is determined 


RAI _ 
the rays are reflected from them com- 
ounded, as they come. 0 
ohault mentions coloured rainbows 
on the graſs formed in the morning 
dew. 


under the fore ſide of a ſtep, ſtair, &c, 


See the article STAIR Cas R. 


The thirteenth phænomenon is the al- RAISING, in the manege, one of the 


titude of the bow above the horizon, or 


ſurface of the earth. This is equal to 
the angle GAT, which may be taken 


by a quadrant, or it may be known for 
any time by having given the ſun's al- 


titude, which is equal to the angle 
TAQ which therefore ſubducted from 
the conſtant angles QAF, or QAY, 


three actions of a horſe's legs, the other 
two being the ſtay and the tread, 

In caprioles, curvets, Cc. the raifing or 
lifting up of his leg is efleemed good, if 
he perform it hardily and with eaſe; not 
eroſſing his legs, nor carrying his feet 


too much out or in, yet bending his 


knees as much as is needful. 


will always leave the angle of the appa- Ra1s1NG-PIECEs, or REASON PIECES, in 


rent height of the bow. 


Lunar RainBow., The moon ſometimes 


architecture, are pieces that lie under the 


beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 


alſo exhibits the phznomenon of an iris, RAISINS, grapes prepared by ſuffering 


by the refraction of her rays in drops 
of rain in the night - time. | 


Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever | 


obſerved it; and adds, that it is never 
viſible, but at the time of full moon. | 
The lunar jris has all the colours of the 
folar, only fainter, See Phil. Tranſ. 
n 31. 


Marine Ra1nBOw, the ſea- bow, is a phæ- 
- nomenon ſometimes obſerved in a much 


agitated ſea, when the wind, ſweeping 
part of the tops of the waves, carries 
them aloft z ſo that the rays of the ſun 
are refracted, Sc. as in a common 
ſhower. | | 

F. Bourzes, in Phil, Tranſ. obſerves, 
that there are ſcarce above two colours 
diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the ſun, aud a pale green on the op- 
pohte ſide, But there are ſometimes 
twenty or thirty of them ſeen together. 
They appear at noon day, and in a po- 
ſition oppolite to that of the common 


| bow, the concave ſide being turned up- 


wards, 9 
There is a kind of white colourleſs rain - 
bow which Mentzelius and others ſaw 
at noon-day. M. Marriote, in his fourth 
Eſſaie de Phyſique, ſays, they are form- 
ed in miſts, as the others are in ſhowers ; 
having obſerved ſeveral of them both af- 
ter ſun-rifing and in the night. 
The want or colours in theſe, is owing 
to the exceeding tenuity of the veſicles 


rays of light undergo but little refraction 


in paſſing opt. of air into them, Hence 


, n 


them to remain on the vine till they are 
perfealy ripe, and then drying them in 
the ſun, or by the heat of an oven. The 
difference between raifins dried in the 


ſun, and thoſe dried in ovens, is very 


obvious i the former are ſweet and plea. 
ſant, but the latter have a latent acidity 


with the ſweetneſs that renders them 


much leſs agreeable. | 

The common way of drying grapes for 
raifins, is to tie two or three bunches of 
them together while yet on the vine, and 
dip them into a hot lixivium of wood- 
aſhes with a little of the oil of olives in 
it, This diſpoſes them to ſhrink and 


wrinkle, and after this they are. left on 
the vine three or four days ſeparated on 


Ricks in an horizontal fituation, and then 
dried in the ſun at leiſure, after being 
cut from the tree. The fineſt and hett 


raifins are thoſe called in ſome places Da- 
maſcus and Tube raiſins z which are di- 
ſtinguiſhed f.om the others by their ſize 


and figures: theſe are flat and wrinkled 
on the ſurface, ſoft and juicy within, and - 
near an inch long, and when freſh and 
growing on the bunch, are of the ſize and 


| ſhape of a large olive. 


The raiſins of the fun, and jar-faiſins, 


are all dried by the heat of the ſun, and 


theſe are the ſorts uſed in medicine. 
However, all the kinds have much the 


| fame virtues z they are all nutritive and 
- balſamic; they are allowed to be attenu- 
of the vapour, which being only little 
watery pellicles , bloated with air, the 


ant, are ſaid to be good in nephritic com- 
plaints, and are an ingredient in peQtors] 
decottions, in which caſes, as alſo in all 


others where aſtringency is not _—_ 


i 


* 


RN BK 
of them, they ſhould have the ſtones care- 


ſully taken out, : , =- 
Raiſins, on being imported, pay the fol- 


_ lowing duties: large raiſins, the hun- 


dred weight, 118. 2 d. and on expor- 


i i 3 & 2 - 
tation, draw back, 108, 11—4, Rai- 


ſins of the ſun, the hundred weight pay, 
on importatjion, 148. .d. and on ex- 
pgs, draw back, 138. 11d. Of 

ipra or Belvidera, the bundred weight 


pay, on importation, 78. d. and on 
: | e 
exportation, draw back, 6s. 107806. 
Of Smyrna, either black or red, the 
hundred weight pay, on importation, 


98. 379 d. and, on exportation, draw 


back, 88. 94d. Of Alicant, Denis, and 


other raiſins, not otherwiſe rated, the 


hundred weight pay, on importation, 


68. 10 d. and, on exportation, draw 
180 871 vr , 

back, 68. eee More, if in a foreign 

bottom, for every 208. value of the above 


RaisSIN brandy, a name given by our diſ- 


tillers to a very clear and pute ſpirit, pro- 
cured from raiſins, fermented only with 
water. Thus treated, they yield a ſpi- 
rit ſcarce at all diſtinguiſhable from ſome 
of the wine · ſpirits; fer there ate as ma- 


ny kinds of wine-ſpirits, as there are of 


rapes. The coarſer the operation of 
diſtilling is performed in this caſe, the 
nearer will be the reſemblance of the wine- 
ſpirit; that is, there will be moſt of this 
avour in the ſpitit, when as much as 
can be of the oil is thrown up with a 
r heat. Dr. Shaw obſerves, that 
the diftillers are very fond of the wine- 
_ with which they hide and diſguiſe 
[| 


e taſte of their nauſeous malt, and other 


- ſpirits ; and in defect of that ſpirit, this 
of raiſins, made in this coarſe manner, 
will go almoſt as far, It is indeed ſur- 
priſing how extenſive the uſe of theſe fla- 
vouring ſpitits is, ten gallons of raiſin- 
ſpirit, or ſomewhat leſs of the wine-ſpi- 
rit, being often ſufficient for a whole piece 
of malt ſpirit, to take off its native fla- 
vour, and give it an agreeable vinoſny, 


It is no wonder therefore, that the diſtil. 


lers and ordinary rectifiers are ſo fond of 
this, as it is a good cloak for the de- 


fecis and imperfection of their proceſſes, 


When raiſin-brandy is intended for com- 
mon uſe, the fire ſhould be kept ſlower 
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and more regular in the diſtillation, and 
the ſpirit, though it hath leſs of the high 


flavour of the grape, will be more plea- 
_ fant and more pure. * 


0 


RAITING, or -RaTinG, the laying of 
flax, hemp, timber, &c.- when green, in 

a pond or running water, to ſeaſon, and 
prepare it for future uſes. 3 

RAKE of a ſhip is all that part of her 
hull which bangs over both ends of her 
keel. That which is before, is called 
the fore- rake, or rake-forward; and that 
part which is at the ſetting on of the 
flern-polt, is called the rake-aft, or af- 
ter ward. Ft 

Rank of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part 
or it. > 

Rake, among hunters, the ſame with rag. 
See the article Rc. 

RAKE, in mining, the ſame with vein. See 
the article VEIN. _ | | 

RAKEE, in falconry, a term applied to a 
hawk that flies out too far from the fowl. 

RAKING, of an horſe, is drawing the or- 
dure with the hand out of the fundament, 
when he is coſtive, and cannot dung: in 
doing which the hand ſhould be anointed 
with butter or ſallad-oil. 
An horſe is alſo ſaid to rake, when being 
ſhoulder-ſplaid, or having ſtrained his 
fore-quart-rs, he goes ſo lame as to drag 
one of his fore: legs in a ſemi- circle. 

RAKING TABLE, or RAKEN TABLE, a- 
mong architects, is a member hollowed 

in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, Cc. See the 
article CAVETT®O and SCOTIA. 


RALLYING, in war, reaſſembling or call- 


LS, — ng ama troops broken and put to 
flig t. 8 * 2 

RAM, in zoology, the male of the ſheep 

kind. See the article SHEEP, 

Rau, in aſtronomy, the ſame with aries. 
See the article AR1Es. 

Battering Ram, in antiquity, a military 
engine uled to batter and beat down the 
walls of places beſieged. | 
T he battering ram was of two ſorts, the 
one rude and plain, the other compound, 
The former ſeems to have been no more 
thin a great beam which the ſoldiers bore 
on their arms and ſhoulders, and with 
one end of it by main force aſſailed the 
wall. The compound ram is thus de- 
ſcribed by Joſephus: it is a vaſt beam, 
like the malt of a hip, ſtrengthened at 

one end with a head of iron, ſomethin 

reſembling that of a ram, whence it t 
its name. See plate CC XXVII. fig. 1. 
This was hung by the middle with ropes 
to another beam, which lay acroſs two 
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RAM 
dolls; and hapging thus equally balanc- 
14 1 was 1 number of men 
drawn backwards and puſhed forwards, 
ſtriking the wall with its iron-head. 

Plutarch informs us, that Mark An- 
thony, in the Parthian war, made uſe of 
a ram fourſcorce feet long: and Vitruvius 
tells us, that they were ſometimes an 
hundred and fix, and ſometimes an hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length; and to 
this perhaps, the force and ftrength of 
the engine was in a great meaſure owing, 
The ram was managed at one time by a 
whole century of ſoldiers, and they being 
ſpent: were ſconded by another century, 
0 


that it played continually without any 
inter miſſion. 


In order to calculate the force of the bat- 


tering- ram, R, (plate CC XXVII. fig. 


1.) ſuppoſe it to be 28 inches in diame- 


ter, and 180 feet long; and conſequent- 
ly its ſolid content 750 cubic feet; which, 
allowing 50 pounds for each foot, will 


weigh 37500 pounds: and ſuppoſe its 
head of caſt-iron, together with three 


iron hoops, &c. to be 3612 pounds. 


Now all theſe weights added together, 


make 41112 pounds, equal the weight 
of the whole ram; which will require 
1000 men to move it, ſo as to cauſe it 
to ſtrike againſt the point L of the wall 
AHIGE, each man moving a weight 
of 41 pounds. The quantity of motion 
produced by this action, when the ram 
moves one foot in a ſecond, may be ex- 
preſſed by the number 41112; which mo- 
tion or force compared with the quantity 
of motion in the iron-ball B, ſhot out of 
the cannon C, will be found equal to it: 
for a cannon ball is known to move as 
faſt as ſound for about the ſpace of a 
mite; and if you multiply 36 pounds, 


the weight of the ball, by 1142, the 


number of feet which ſound moves in one 
ſecond, you will have the number 41112 


for the quantity of motion or force, in 


the ball B ſtriking at L. And if, after 
a few ftrokes given by the battering- 


ram, the mortar or cement is fo looſen- 


ed, that the piece of the wall A DDFE 
is at laſt by a ſtroke of the ram carried 
forward from F to K, and ſo beaten 


down; the ſame thing will be peform- 
after an equal 


ed by a cannon-ball, 
number of ſtroͤkes. 
This ſhews how advantageous the in- 


vention of gunpowder is; fince we are 


thereby enabled to give ſuch a prodigious 
velocity to'a ſmall body, that it ſhall 
have as great a quantity of motion as a 
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body immenſely greater, and requirin 
_ vaſtly more hands to war it « for th — 


men will manage a cannon, which mall 


do as much execution as the above. hat- 
tering-ram wrought by 1000. The ram, 
whole force is here calculated, is taken 
at a-mean; being bigger than ſome, 


thoſe uſed by 


and leſs than others, o 
the antients. 


Ram's HEAD, in a ſhip, is a great block 


belonging to the fore and main-halliards. 


It has three ſhivers in it, into which the 


| haſliards are put, and in a hole at the 
end of it are reeved the ties. , 8 


RAMADAN, a folemn ſeaſon of faſting | 
among the mahometans, kept in the 


ninth month of the arabic year. This 
faſt conſiſts in abſtaining from meat 
and drink, and from- lying with their 


wives each day, from the raifing of the 


ſun till the ſtars appear; and is of ſuch 
ſri obligation, that none. is excuſed 


from it; for the fick, and all others who. 


cannot obſerve it in this month, are 


obliged to faſt another entire month in- 


ſtead of it. So ſuperſtitious are the ma- 


hometans in the obſervance of this lent, | 


that they dare .not waſh their mouths, 
or even ſwallow their ſpittle. The men 
are, indeed, allowed to bathe themſelves, 
on condition they do not plunge the head 
under water, leſt ſome drops enter by the 
mouth or ears, &c. but as 10 

they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear 


of taking in water at the pudendum.. 


However, they frequently fealt all night. 
The mahometans call this month holy, 
and believe, that as long as it laſts, the 


gates of paradiſe are open, and thoſe of 
hell ſhut. | 85 


RAMAGE, the boughs or branches of 


trees. 


RAMAGE-FALCON, or Hawk, one that is 


wild and coy, as having been lon 


All falcons retain this name when they 
bave left the aery; being ſo called in 


May, June, July and Auguſt. Theſe . 


are very rarely reclaimed. 
RAMAGE-VELVET. SeeVELVET. _ 
RAMBERVILLERS, a city of Germany, 
in the dutchy of Lorrain : 
30“, north lat. 48 20f. | 
RAMEE INS, a fortreſs, of Zeland, on 
miles ſouth of Middleburg, 
RAMER A, a ton of France, in the pro- 
vince of Champain, eighteen miles norih- 
eaſt of Troyes. 5 TD 


RAMIFICATION, die production of 


boughs | 


or the women, 


among the boughs preying for itſelf. 


eaſt long. 6 


ok the United, Provinces, ſituated five 


*. 
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1 boughs or branches, or of figures reſem- 


bling branches. 
RAMILLIES, a ſmall town in the auſ- 


trian Netherlands, in the province of 
Brabant, ten miles north of Namur. 


RAMMER, an inſtrument uſed for driv- 


ing down ſtones or piles into the ground; 
or for beating the earth, in order to ren- 
der it more ſolid for a foundation, 
RAMMER of a gun, the guneſtick; a rod 
. uſed in charging of a gun, to drive home 
the powder, as alſo the ſhot and the 
wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling 
' out, The rammer of a great gun is 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe, It has a 


round piece of wood at one end, and the 


other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep- 
Kin, fitted to the bore of the piece, and 
is uſed to clear her after ſhe has been 
diſcharged, which is called ſpunging 


the piece. . 
RAMPANT, in heraldry, a term applied to 
à lion, leopard, or other beaſt that ſtands 

on his hind legs, and rears up his fore 

Feet in the poſture of climbing, ſhewing 

only half his face, as one eye, Sc. It 

is different from ſaliant, in which the 
beaſt ſeems ſpringing forward as if mak- 

ing a ſally, See plate CCXXVII. fig, 3. 


RAMPART, in fortification, is an eleva- 


tion of earth round a place capable of 
reſiſting the cannon of an enemy; and 
formed into baſtions, curtins, &c, See 
Foz riric Arion, BAsTIO, Sc. 
A rampart ought to be ſloped on both 
ſides, and to be broad enough to allow 
room for the marching of waggons and 
cannon, beſide that = ay or the pa- 
rapet which is raiſed on it : its thick- 
neſs is generally about ten or twelve fa- 
thom, and its height not above three, 
which is ſufficient to cover the houſes 


from the battery of the cannon. The 


rampart is encompaſſed with a ditch, 
and is ſometimes lined or fortified on the 

inſide, otherwiſe it has a berme, See 
the article BERME, I 


Upon the rampart ſoldiers continually 


keep guard, and pieces of artillery are 


Planted there for the defence of the place. 


RAMPART, in civil architecture, is uſed 
for the ſpace4eft between the wall of a 
city, and the next houſes, 
RAMPHASTOS, in ornithology, a genus 
_ of birds, of the order of the picæ, the beak 
of which is remarkably large, and with- 
out any viſible noſtrils: the toes are the 
ſame in number and the ſame way placed 
as in the parrot, See PARROT. : , 


This genus comprehends the toucan, the range: if it be mounted to 45%, it is ſaid 
| | | a to 


- 
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RAMSGATE, a port-town of Kent, ſitu- 


RAN 


pepper-bird, and ſeveral other ſpecies, 
_ See the articles Toucan, Sc. 
RAMSEY, a market-town of Hunting. 
tonſhire, ten miles north-eaſt of Hun. 
tington, | : | 
RAMSEY, an iſland in the iriſh channel, 
on the. coaſt of Pembrokeſhire ;_ weſt 
long. 5 20', north lat. 51* 55. 


ated between the north and ſouth Fore. 
land, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Canter. 
bury, 

RAMUS, in general, denotes a branch 
of any thing, as of a tree, an artery, 
vein, Cc. : 

RANA, the FRO, in zoology, See the 
article FROG. | 

RAN A PISCATRIX, the FROG-FISH, in 

ichthyology, a fiſh of a very irregular 

figure, not- unlike that of a tadpole ; its 
body being very inconſiderable in pro- 
portion to the vaſt ſize of its head, which 
has a very large mouth furniſhed with 
ſharp teeth, and ſurrounded with fleſhy 
tubercles; and on the under part of the 

body there are two fins reſembling a 

mole's feet. See plate CCXXVII. fig. 

-4+ It is the ſame with the lophius. Sce 

the article Lor RHIus. | 

RANA, or RANULA, See RANULA. 

RANCHIERA, a port-town of Terra 
Firma, ſituated in weſt leng. 72, north 
lat. 11* 34 ; 

RANCID, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that 
is become rank or muſty; or has con- 
trated an ill ſmell by being kept cloſe. 

RANDIA, a genus of plants, the claſs of 
which is not yet fully aſcertained: its 
flower is monopetalous, and of the ſhape 
of a ſaucer; the limb is divided into five 
ſegments ;. the fruit is an oval, unilocu- 
lar capſule, containing numerous com- 
preſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded with a pulp. 

'RANDOM $HoT, in gunnery, is a ſhot 
made when the muzzle of a gun is raiſed 
above the horizontal line, and is not de- 
ſigned to ſhoot directly, or point blank. 

e utmoſt random of any piece is about 
ten times as far as the Pallet will go 
point blank. The bullet will go fartheſt 
when the piece is mounted to about 45? 
above the level range. See GUNNERY-. 

RANFORCE KRIXNG,- See the article RE- 
INFORCED RNS GS. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, 

or the line it deſcribes from the mouth 

of the piece to the point where it lodges. 
If the piece lie in a line parallel to the 
horizon, it is called the right or level 


*. 
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to have the utmoſt range, all others be- 
tween 00 and 45* are called the interme- 
diate ranges. n if «4 i 
ANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, ap- 
pointed by the King's letters-patent, 
whoſe buſineſs is to walk through his 
charge, to drive back the deer out of the 
purlieus, Cc. and to preſent all treſ- 
paſſes within his juriſdiction at the next 
foreſt- court. OY 8 
RANGES, in a ſhip, two pieces of timber 
that go acroſs from ide to ſide; the one 
on the fore-caſtle, a little abaft the fore- 
maſt, and the other in the beak-head, 
before the wouldings of the bow · ſprit. 
ANGIFER, the REIN-=DEER, See the 
article REIN DEER, — begs td L7H 
RANGING, in war, diſpoſing. the troeps 
in the order proper for an engagement, 
or for marching. . | 
RANGING, in building, ſignifies running 
(trait, when the ſides of a work do not 
break into angles, F q | 
RANINE vEINS. See RANULARES. . 
RANK, the order or place allotted a per- 
ſon, ſuitable to his quality or merit. 
RANK, in war, is a row of ſoldiers, placed 
fide by ſide. ; > 

To double the ranks, is to put two ranks. 
into one. To cloſe the ranks, is to 
bring the men nearer : and to open them, 
is to ſet them farther apart. 7 2 
RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for the 
redemption of a ſlave, or for the liberty 
of a priſoner of war. In our law- books, 
ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum. paid for 
the pardon of ſome great offence, and to 
obtain the offender's liberty. 

RANT, in the drama, an extravagant, un- 
natural, and improbable flight of paſſion. 
RANULA, or Rana, in medicine, a tu- 
mour under the tongue, which like a li- 
ture hinders a child trom ſpeaking or 
ucking, | 

The matter contained in theſe tumours 
is various, it being ſometimes a tena- 


thick and purulent matter, and ſome- 
times of a hard and tony conſiſtence. 
The ſafeſt method of cure, according to 
Heiſter, is to turn the tongue upwards, 
and to make a tranſverſe inciſion through 
the tumour, in order to diſcharge the in- 


terge or deſtroy the remaining tunic 
with -honey of roſes ſharpened with ſpi- 
rits of vitriol, and then the.cure may be 
eaſily completed with a mixture of oil 
and ſugar, Sometimes the tubercle breaks 


7 
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cious and .mucous lymph, ſometimes a, 


cluded matter; after which you may de- 


of itſelf, and then you muſt deterge and 
heal the ulcer as before. (es ana e 


RANULARES, or RanINt veins, in 


anatomy, two. veins under the apex of 


the tongue, which ariſe from the internal 


jugular, and run on either fide the linea 
mediana. See the article TONGUE, - 
RANUNCULUS, cRowFoorT, in botany, 
a genus of the polyandria-polygynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
five obtuſe petals : there is no pericar= 


pium; the ſeeds, which are numerous, 


being connected to the receptacle, by 
means of very ſhort peduncles. See 
ple COXXVII.,"g.'s. 
This genus comprehends the ficaria, ra- 
nunculus, and ranunculoides of authors: 
there are a great many ſpecies of it in 
our meadow and paſture grounds, where 
they remain after the Pau is grazed; 
becauſe being very acrid, the cattle never 


eat them, otherwiſe they would bliſter 


their mpuths and throats. _ 


RAOLCONDA, a city of the hither India, 


ſituated in the province of Golconda ; 

eaſt long. 792?, north lat. 17 11. 
RAPACIOUS ANIMALS, are 
- Upon prey. 8 


The characteriſtic marks of rapacious 


birds are, that they have à large head 


and a ſhort neck, hooked, ſtrong, and 


ſharp- pointed talons, a ſharp fight, a 
membranous ſtomach, and net a muſcu- 
Jous one, or a gizzard like birds that live 
on agrlin...-..-.. © een NO 


RAPA,. RAPE, in botany, is made by. 


Linneus a ſpecies of braffica, . 


RAPE, in law, the having carnal know- 


ledge of a woman by force and againſt 


her will. By ſtatute, whoever carnally 
knows a female child under ten years of 


age, ſhall ſuffer as a felon ;, and here it 
does not ſignify whether ſuch child con- 


ſented, or was forced; it is only to be 


proved that the offender entered her body; 
the crime itſelf conſiſts in penetration 


and emiſſion; but where there is neither 


of theſe, an attempt to raviſh, be it 
never ſo outrageous, is deemed only an 
aſſault. In caſe a woman conceives, it 


is held to be no rape, from an opinion, 


that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe con- 


ſent, However, it is no excuſe thata 
woman at laſt yielded to the violence and 


_ conſented, if her conſent was extorted by 
the fear of death and impriſonment, 


However, it is a ſtrong preſumption 


_ againſt the woman, if ſhe make no com- 


plaint within forty days after the ipjury, - 7 


ſuch as live | 


| RAP 
. which is the time allowed by law. A 
woman who has been raviſhed may pro- 
ſecute, and likewiſe be a witneſs in her 
on caſe: but it is remarked by chief 
juſtice Hales, that how far the woman's 
teſtimony is to be believed, muſt be en- 
tirely left to the jury on the trial; it 
being more or leſs credible according to 
"the circumſtances of the fat. The aiders 
and abetters in the commiſſion of a rape 
are indiftable as principals, and are 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
Asatadtly this crime was not deemed 
felony : bot it was. puniſhed with the 
loſs of the offenders eyes and privy mem- 
bers, 1 | 
The civilians make another kind of rape, 
called rape of ſubordination or ſeduction; 
which is' ſeducing a maid either to un- 


cleanneſs or marriage, and that by 


; 2 means, provided there be a con- 
ſiderable diſparity in the age and cir- 
cumltances of the parties. See the article 
RAVISHMENT. Ho 

RAPE of the foreſt, a treſpaſs committed in 
a foreſt by violence. See FOREST. 

Rag is alſo a name given to a diviſion 

of a county, and ſometimes means the 
ſame as a hundred, and at other times 
ſignifies a diviſion conſiſting of ſeveral 
hundreds; thus Suffex is divided into 
fix rapes, every one of which, beſides its 
hundreds, has a caſtle, a river, and a 
foreſt belonging to it. The like parts 
in other counties are called tithings, 
lathes, or wapentakes. 

Rap Ek alſo ſignifies the ſtalks of the cluſters 
of grapes when dried, and freed from 
the fruit, This is uſed in making vine- 
gar. See the article VINEGAR, 

RAPE-SEED, the ſeed of a plant deſcribed 
by authors under the name of napus ſyl- 
veſtris and bunias ſylveſtris. See the ar- 
ticle Nap us. 

Rape · ſeed is cultivated to great advan- 
tage in ſeveral counties in England, par- 
ticularly in Lincolnſhire, and conſider- 
able quantities of it are brought from 
Holland. From this ſeed is drawn an 
dil called rape-oil, which is uſed in the 


woollen manufacture, and in the materia p 


medica, is eſteemed attenuant, cordial, 
and ſudorific. 


| Rape-ſeed, on being imported, pays a 


dutv of 51. 138. 69. the laſt, contain- 
ing ten quarters; and draws back, on 
exportation, 51. 8s. 9 d. | 
RAPHANUS, the Rap1sH, in botany, a 
genvs of the tetradynamia claſs of plants, 
dhe flower of which conſiſts of four leaves 
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diſpoſed in the form of a croſs : its frujt 
is a pod, containing feveral roundiſh and 
ſmooth ſeeds. + SALE 
Radiſhes ace attenuant, and good in 
ſcurvies and other diſorders proceeding 
from viſcidities of the juices, and other 
obſtructions of the glands, 


RAPHIDIA, in zoology, a genus of four. 


winged inſects of the neuroptera order; 
the head of which is of a horny ſub. 
ſtance, and depreſſed; and its tail is 
armed with a ſlender horny weapon, 
not bifid at the extremity: it is about 
the ſize of the ſcorpion fly, and is com- 
mon in meadows in July, p 

RAPIER, formerly 6ovitied a long, old- 
faſhioned” broad ſword, ſuch as thoſe 
worn by the common ſoldiers ; but it 
now denotes a ſmall ſword, as contra- 
diſtinguiſhed from a back-ſword, 

RAPINE, in law, taking away another's 
goods, Sc. openly and by violence. 

RAPOLLA, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, ſixty-ſix miles eaſt of 
Naples. | | 

RAPPAHANOCE, a large navigable 

river which riſes in the mountains weſt 
of Virginia, and diſcharges itſelf into the 

bay of Cheſepeak. | 

RAPPERSWEIT, a town of Switzerland, 
In the canton of Zurich, ſeventeen miles 

ſouth-eaſt of the city of Zurich. 

RAPSODY. . See RfxaysoDyY. 

RAPTU HAREDIS, an antient writ which 
lay at common law, for taking away an 
heir that held land in fockage. See the 
article RAV|SHMENT, LI 

RAPTURE, an extaſy, or tranſport of 

mind, See EXTasSY, ENTHUSIASM, Ec. 

RARE, in phyſics, ſtands oppoſed to denſe, 
and denotes a body that is very porous, 

whoſe parts are at a great diſtance, from 

one another, and which contains but 

little matter under a large bulk, See the 
following article. | | 

RAREFACTION, raręſactio, in phyſics, 

the act whereby a body is rendered rare; 
that is, brought to poſſeſs more room, or 
appear under a larger bulk without acceſ- 
ſion of any new matter. 
Rarefaction is oppoſed to condenſation, 
See the articles CONDENSATION, Cou- 
PRESSION, and DENSITY, 
RarefaQion is moſt properly reftrained 
to that expanſion of a mals into à larger 
bulk, which is effected by heat. All ex- 
panſion from other cauſes they call dila- 
tation, See the articles EXPANSION, 
DILATATION, and FiRE. 


It is by rarefaction that gunpowder has 
Ns 
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Its effect, and to the ſame principle alſo 
we owe our #olipiles, thermometers, Cc. 
The degree to which the air is rarifiable, 


exceeds all imagination; ſuch is the 


rarefaRion of common air from its own 
principle of elaſticity, and without any 
revious / condenſation, that Mr. Boyle 
ound it to dilate itſelf ſo as to take up 
13679 times irs former ſpace z and when 
compreſſed, the ſame author found its 
grea eſt ſpace when moſt rarified, to its 
ſeaſt 


when moſt condenſed, as 550000 
to 1. See Alx and ATMOSPHERE. 


Such an immenſe rarefaction, Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſhews is inconceivable on any 
ether principle than that of a repelling 
force inherent in the air, whereby its 
— mutually fly from one another. 

is repelling force, he obſerves, is much 
more conſiderable in air than in other 
bodies, as being generated from the moſt 
fixed bodies, and that with much diffi- 
culty, -and ſcarce without fermentation 
thoſe principles being always found to 
fly each other with the moſt force, which, 


when in contact, 'cohere the moſt firmly. 


M. Moriotte eſtabliſhed this as a prin- 
ciple, from experiments, that the differ- 
ent rarefactions or condenſations of the 
air, follow the proportion of the weights 
wherewith it is preſſed. Hence, ſuppo- 
fing the mercury in the level of the ſea 
ſuſpended to 28 inches, which is the 
weight of the whole atmoſpherez and 


that 60 feet wget of air are equivalent 


to a line or n of an inch of mercury, fo 
that the barometer at the height of 60 
feet from the ſea, would fall a line. It 
is eaſy finding what height of air would 
be equal to a N any other line of 
mercury; for, as 28 inches of mercur 
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were; and from ſome farther expert. | 
ments M. Amontons found, that the 


principles will only hold in the mean 
rarefactions, not the extremes. See the 
article MOUNTAIN, 

The open air, in which we breathe, ſays 
Sir Iſaac Newton; is 8 or 900 times 
lighter than water, and by conſequence 
3 or goa times rarer. And fince the 
air is compreſſed by the weight of the 
incumbent atmoſphere, and the denfity 
of the air is proportionable to the com» 


preſſing force, it follows by computa» ' 
tion, that at the height of about ſeven 


engliſh miles from the earth, the air is 
four times rarer than at the ſurface of 
the earth; and at the height of 14 miles, 


it is 16 times rarer than at the ſurface - 
of the earth; and at the height of 21, 


28, or 35 miles, it is reſpeRively 64, 256, 
or 1024 times rarer, or thereabouts; and 
at the height of 50, 140, and 210 miles, 
it is about 1000000, 1000000000000 of 
1000000000000000000, Cc. 24 * 

Mr. Cotes has found, from experiments 
made with a thermometer, that linſeed - 
oil is rarified in the proportion of 40 to 
39 in the heat of the human body; in 
that of 15 to 14, in that degree of heat 
wherein water is made to boil; in the 
proportion of x5 to 13; in that degree 
of heat wherein melted tin begins to 


harden ;z and, finally, in the proportion 


of 23 to 20, in that degree wherein 
melted tin arrives at a perſect ſolidity. 


The ſame author diſcovered, that the ra- 


refaction of the air in the ſame degree 
of heat is ten times greater than that of 


the linſeed-oil; and the rarefaction of 
the oil, about fifteen times greater than 


that of the ſpirit of wine. 


1 are to 28 inches, ſo is the height of RAREFACTIVES, in medicine, reme- 


60 feet of air to a fourth term, which is 


the height of air correſponding to a ſecond 


line of mercury. And after the ſame 
manner may the height of air correſpond. 


dies which open and enlarge the pores of 


the ſkin, to give an eaſy vent to the mat- 
ter of perſpiration : or ſuch medicines as 
rarefy the blood, as aniſe, mallows, pel- 


PE 


ing to each line be found, which will- litory, chamomile· flowers, linſeed, Cc. 
make a geometrical progreſſion, the ſum RAS ANT, or RaZz Ar,, in fortification. 
whereof will be the whole height of the Raſant-flank, or line, is that part of the 
atmoſphere, and of conſequence a certain curtin or flank whence the ſhot exploded 


om part of that ſum will be the height of a raſe, or glance, along the ſurface of the 

on. mountain, at whoſe top the barometer oppoſite baſtion, | : | 
ſhall have ſunk a certain quantity. See RASEBURG, e wh Sweden, in 

as the article BAROMETER, | - _. — the province of Finland, and territory 

r . Meff. Caſſini and Maraldi, upon mea- of Nyland, ſituated on the gulph of Fin- 

4-5 ſuring the heights of ſeveral mountains, land: eaſt long. 230, north lat. 6022. 

dila.. found that this progreſſion of M. Mariotte RASEN, a market-town of Lincolnſhire, 

on was defeQive; that it always gave the fituated twelve miles north-eaſt of Lin- 

Ig height of the mountains, and conſequent= coln. _ | | 5 
. ly the rarefaions, leſs than they really RASH, in medicine, an eruption upon the” 
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+ Kin, thrown out in fevers or ſurfeits, | 


R 


ASP, a rank ſort of file, See FIL B. 


RASTAT, the name of two towns. of 


Germany; one in the circle of Bavaria, 


and archbiſhopric of Saltzburg, ſituated 


on the river Ens, thirty-five miles ſouth 
of the city Ens; another in the circle of 
Swabia, and marquiſate of Baden, ſituated 
on the eaſt ſide of the river Rhine, twen- 
ty one miles ſouth-weſt of Philipſburg. 


RAT, in zoology, the engliſh name. of 


ſeveral ſpecies of the mus-kind ; as the 


R 


* 


< * 


R 


common- rat, the ground-rat, and the 


water- rat. See plate CCXXVII, fig. 6. 
where n® 1. repreſents the common, and 
n 2, the ground-rat. + 


as . * 8 
- a 6 
- tle. * * 


infuſing the whole for eight or ten days; 
then ſtraining the liquor, and putting. it 
up for uſe: or. elſe by infuſing the | 
apricots cut in pieces in brandy, for a 
day or two, paſſing it through a ſtrain- 


ing bag, and then putting in the uſual 
Ingredients, 


Ac, or Rasn,. in; clock-work, a 
ſort of wheel having twelve fapgs, which 
ſerve to lift up the detents every hour, 


and make the clock ſtrike, See CLOCK, 


AT CHE TS, in a watch, are the (mall 
teeth at the bottom of the fuſy, or bar. 
rel, which ſtops it in winding up. 


RATE, a ftatidard- or proportion, by 


The common rat is a quadruped too 


well known to need much deſcription, 
It is of a browniſh grey colour, with a 


| long and almoſt naked tail. It greatly 


| Norway-RaT. 
Rar-Talls, or ARRESTS, in the manege, - 


RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, pre- 


89: 


reſembles the common mouſe in form, 
but is at leaſt five times as large: the 
tail is divided. into more than an hundred 
and fifty annular joints, 

The ground-rat is nearly of the ſize of 
the common rat, only that its tail is 
much ſhorter, as well as more hairy, 
The water-rat is conſiderably larger than 
the common kind: its tail is all the way 


which either the quantity or value of a 
thing is adjuſted. . 


RATE-TYTHE, when ſheep or other cattle 
are kept in a pariſh for leſs time than a 


year, the owner muſt pay tythe fer them 
pro rata, according to the cuſtom of the 
place. 


Rar E of a ſbip of war is its order, de- 


gree, or diſtinction, as to magnitude, 
burden, Cc. The rate is uſually ac- 


counted by the length and breadth of 


of the ſame thickneſs, and is abrupt at 


the end: fis legs are ſhorter than thoſe 
of the common rat, but its feet are longer, 
and the toes connected by membranes. 
RAT. See NORWAY, 


ſignify hard callous ſwellings upon the 
hinder legs under the hovgh, running 
along the ſine w. 5 

A horſe is called rat-tail, when he has 
no hair upon his tail. X 


pared from the kernels, Cc. of leveral 


kinds of fruit, particularly of cherries, - 


and apricots. 


Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruiſing | 


the cherries, and. putting them into a 
veſſel wherein brandy has been long kept; 
then adding to them the kernels of 
cherries, with ſtrawberries, ſugar, cin- 


namon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves ; . 


and to twenty pound of cherries, ten 


quarts of brandy. , The veſſel is left 


#7 


open tenor twelve days, and then ſtopped 


cloſe for two months before it be tapped. . 


Rataſia of apricots is prepared two ways, 


Viz. either by boiling the apricots in - 
white wine, adding to the liquor an equal 


quantity of brandy with lugar, cinna- 


mon, mace, and the kernels of apricots ; 


rates are in length on t 


the gun · deck, the number of tons, and 
the number of men and guns the veſſel 
carries. Of theſe there are ſix rates. 
A firſt rate man of war has its gun: deck 
from 259 to 174 feet in length, and from 
44 to 50 feet broad; it contains from 
1313 to 1882 tons, his from 706 to 
800 men, and carries from 96 to 100 
guns, Second rate ſhips have their 
gun-decks from 153 to 165 feet long, 


and from 41 to 46 broad; they contain 


from 1086 to 1482 tons, and carry from 
524 to 640 men, and fiom 84 to go 
guns. Third rates have their gun-decks 
from 140 to 158 feet in length, from 37 
to 42 feet broad; they contain from 871 
to 1262 tons; carry from 389 to 476 
men, and from 64 to 80 guns, Fourth 

nt un decks 
from 118 to 146 feet; and — 29 to 
38 broad; they contain from 448 to 915 
tons; carry from 226 to 346 men, and 
from 48 to 60 guns. Fifth rates have 
their gun-decks from 100 to 120 feet 
long, and from 24 to 31 broad; they con- 


tain from 259 to 542 tons, and earry from 


145 to 190 men, and from 26 to 44 


guns. Sixth rates have their gun-decks 
from $87 to 95 feet long, and from 22 


to 25 broad; they contain from 152 to 
256 tons, carry from 50 to x10 men, 


and from 16 to 24 guns. 
It is to be obſerved, that the new- built 
ſhips 


— 


RAT 


ſhips are much larger, as well as better, 


g. i than the old ones of the fame rate; 
the | whence the double numbers all along : 
r a the larger of which expreſs the pro · 
din- rtions of the new-built ſhips, as the 
ſual Jeſs thoſe of the old ones. See the ar- 

| ticles SHIP and Navy. ER”. 

yz A RATEEN, or RATTEN, in commerce, à 
hich thick woollen- ſtuff, quilted, woven on a 
dur, loom with four treddles, like ſerges, and 
CK, other ſtuffs, that have the whale or quil- 
mall ling. There are ſome rateens dreſſed 
bar - and prepared like cloths; others left 

| ſimply in the hair, and others where the 

by hair or knap is fiized. Rateens are 
of a chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, 

and Italy, and are moſtly uſed in linings. 
attle The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen, and 
an a the drugget is a rateen half linen, half 
hem woollen. © | 
f the RATIFICATION, ratificatio, an act ap- 
proving of, and confirming ſomething 

de- done by another in our name. a 
ude, This word is particularly uſed in our 
ac- laws for the confirmation of a clerk in 
h of a benefice, prebend, &c, formerly given 
and him by the biſhop, &c, where the right 
veſſel of patronage is doubted to be in the king, 
ates, Ratification is alſo uſed for an act con- 
deck firming ſomething we ourſelves have done 
from in our own name, 
from RATIO, in arithmetic and geometry, is 
6 to that relation of homogeneous things 
100 which determines the quantity of one 
their from the quantity of another, without 
long, the intervention of a third. 
ntain Two numbers, lines, or quantities, A 
from and B, being propoſed, their relation 
o 90 one to another may be conſidered under 
decks one of theſe two heads: 1. How much 
m 37 A exceeds B, or B exteeds A; and this 
n 871 is found by taking A from B, or B from 
476 A, and is called arithmetic reaſon or 
ourth ratio. 2. Or how many times, and parts 
decks of a time, A contains B, or B contains 


A; and this is called geometrie reaſon or 


mutual habitude, or reſpect, of two 
magnitudes of the ſame kind, according 
to quantity; that is, as to how often the 
one contains, or is contained, in the 


or B by A; and here note, that that 
quantity which is referred to another 
quantity, is called the antecedent of the 
ratio; and that to which the other is re- 
ferred, is called the conſequent of the 
ratio; as, in the ratio of A to B, A is 


Therefore any quantity, as antecedent, 


For). RAT a 


ratio; (or, as Euclid defines it, it is the 


other) and is found by dividing A by B, 


the antecedent, and B the conſequent, 


* 


divided by any quantity as a conſequent, 


gives the ratio of that antecedent to be 
conſequent. | 


Thus the ratio of A to Bis >, but the 


2 lg 2 
the ratio of 12 to 4 is —= 3, or triple; 


but the ratio of 4 to 12 is — or 
RF oy 1 12 3 i 
ſobtriple. . | : Fl _ 
: And here note, that the quantities, thus 
compared, muſt be of the ſame kind 
that is, ſuch, which, by multiplication, 
may be made to exceed one the other, or 
as theſe quantities are ſaid to have a 
ratio between them, whieh, being mul- 
tiplied, may be made to &:t44 one ano- 
ther. Thus a line, how ſhot ſoever, 
may be multiplied, that is, produced ſo 
long as to exceed in length any given 
right line, and conſequently theſe may 
be compared together, and the ratio ex- 
prefled ; but as a line can never, by 
-- any multiplication whatever, be made to 
have breadth, that is, to be made equal 
to a ſuperficies, how ſmall ſoever ; theſe - 
. can therefore never be compared together, 
and conſequently have no ratio or reſpect 
one to another, according to'quantity z 
that is, as to how often the one contains, 
or is contained in the other. See the ar- 
ticle PROPORTION. Fe 
RATIOCINATION, ratiocinatio, the act 
of reaſoning, See REASONING * . 
RATION, or RAriAx, in the army, a 
portion of ammunition, bread, drink, 
and forage, diſtributed to each ſoldier in 
the army, for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c. 
The horſe have rations of hay and oats 
when they cannot go out to forage. 
The ratjons of bread are regulated by 
weight, The ordinary ration of a foot 
ſoldier is a pound and a half of bread per 
day, The officers have ſeveral rations 
according to their quality and the num» 
ber of attendants that they are obliged to 
keep. When the ration is augmented 
on occafions of rejoicing, it is called a 
double ration. The ſhips crews have 
alſo their rations or allowances of biſket, 
pulſe, and water, proportioned according 
to their ſtock. : 
RATIONABILES Exp ENS, reaſonable 
 expences, The commons in parliament, 
as well as the proctors cf the clergy, 
in convocation, were antiently allow ed 
rat!onabiles expenſas; that is, ſuch al- 
lowance as ine king, conſidering the 
15 T a | prices 
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prices of all things, ſhall judge meet to times uſed for the os frontis. See the ar- 
impoſe on the people, to pay for the ſub- ticle FRONTIS os. r 
ſiſtence of their repreſentatives,  RATIPOR, a town of Bohemia, in the 
RATIONABILI parte bonorum, in law, dutchy of Sileſia, fituated on the river 
s a writ which lies for the widow againſt Oder, ſixteen miles north-eaſt of Trop- 
the executors of her deceaſed huſband, paw. _ , : 
who deny to give her the third part of -RAT1POR is alfo a city of hither India 
his goods after the debts and funeral capital of the province of Malva, fituate 
| charges are paid, It is obſerved, that eaſt long. 80®, north lat. 25% _ 
13 by the common law of England, the RATISBON, a city of Germany, in the 
1 - _gvods of a deceaſed perſon, his debts be- circle of Bavaria, ſituated at the con- 
= ng- firſt paid, ſhall be divided into three fluence of the rivers Danube and Regen, 
equal parts, and go to the wife, her 


in eaſt * 12 g', north lat. 492. 
children, and executors; wherefore this This is a free imperial city, and here 
writ may 


| be brought by the children the afſembly or diet of the ſtates of the 

aus well as the widow. But it has been empire meets, See the article DiEr. 

1 - Held that the writ only lies where the RATLINES, or as the ſeamen call them, 

. cuſtom of the country warrants it. RATLINS, thoſe lines which make the 
RATIONABILIBUS is, in law, a ladder ſteps to get up the ſhrouds and 


— 
* 
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writ that is brought where there are two 
lords in different towns, who have ſigno- 
ries adjoining together, and one of them 
finds his waſte by little and little to have 
been incroached upon; then the lord on 
whoſe ground the incroachment was 
made ſhall have this writ againſt the other 
to rectify the bounds and diviſions. In 
which reſpect it is ſaid by Fitzherbert, to 
be in its nature a writ of right. 
RATIONAL, reaſonable. See REASON. 
RATIONAL. is alſo applied to integral, 
fradtional, and mixt numbers: thus we 
ſay rational fraction, rational integer, 
and rational mixt number; for the ex- 
planation and do&rine of which, ſee 
NUMBER and FRACTION. 


Rational is applied to the true horizon, 


in oppoſition to the ſenſible or apparent 
one, See the article HoR1z0N, 
Rational is alſo applied to quantity, ra- 
tio, Se. See QUANTITY, RaT10, Sc. 
RATIONALE, a ſolution, or account of 
the principles of ſome opinion, action, 
hypotheſis, phznomenon, or the like, See 
PainCIPLE, PHENOMENON, e. 
Hence rationale 1s the title of ſeveral 
books. po 
RATIONALE is alſo the latin name for an 
antient ſacerdotal veſtment, worn by the 
high prieſt, under the old law, being a 


piece of embroidered ſtuff, worn on the 
; breaſt, about a ſpan ſquare. A rationale 


appears to have been antiently worn by 
the biſhops, under the new law: but au- 
| thors are in doubt about its form; ſome 
having it to reſemble that of the Jews; 
others taking it to be only the pallium, 
+ See the article PalLIun. ter 
RATIONIS es, in anatomy, a term ſome- 


4 


the head is large, broad, depreſſed, * 


puttocks, hence called the ratlins of 
the ſhrouds, 


RATTLE, among the antients, a muſical 


inſtrument of the pulfative kind, called 
by the Romans crepitaculum. The tin- 
tinnabulum, crotalum, and ſiſtrum, were 
by the ſame eſteemed only ſo many dif- 
ferent kinds of rattles. See the articles 
BELL, CROTALUM, and SISTRUM. 

What we commonly call rattles now, is 
no more than a ſtick of wax in a filver 


| bandle, to which is ſuſpended a number 


of little bells of the ſame, or ſome other 
metal, ſerving in the hands of children 
to make a rattling or tinkling noiſe, or 
otherwiſe to play withal, 

Rattles for children the groſs, contain- 
ipg twelve dozen, pay, on importation, 
18.152. d, and, on exportation, draw 
back 18. 100d. 


RATTLE- SNAKE, cratalophorus, in 


zoology, a genus of. ſerpents, having 
ſcuta that cover the whole under · ſur- 
face of the body and tail, and having 
the extremity of the body terminated by 
a kind of rattle, formed of a ſeries of 
urceolated articulations, which are move- 
able, and make a noiſe. See plate 
CCXXVIII. fig. 1. 

Of this ſerpent, there are two ſpecies, 
the greater one with the ſcuta of the ab- 
domen a hundred and ſeventy- two, of 
the tail twenty-one; and the leſſer rattle- 
ſnake, having the ſcuta of the abdomen 
a hundred and fixty-five, of thg tail 
twenty-eight. The larger is a very 
terrible, and, at its full growth, a very | 
large ſerpent, growing to eight feet in 
length, with a proportionable thickneſs : 
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LV 
of 2 brown: the iris of the eye is 
red; pos back is of a brown colour, 
with an admixture of a ruddy yellow, 
and variegated with a t many ir- 
regular tranſverſe liſts, of a deep black: 
the belly is of a paliſh blue; the rattle 
is of a firm, and as it were of a horny 
ſubſtance, and brown colour, compoſed 


lated one within another, which articu- 
lationg being very Jooſe, the included 
points ſtrike agaioſt the inner ſurface of 
the rings they are admitted into, and 
make that rattling noiſe, when the ſer- 
pent vibrates, or ſhakes its tail, This 
ſerpent is frequent in the woods of 
America: the bite is fatal, but it is.eaſy 
to avoid it, the creature being ſluggiſh, 
moving ſlowly, never attacking a man 
unleſs provoked, and giving notice be- 
fore it bites by ſhaking its rattle, 


to about ſeven feet in length, and in 
moſt particulars is like the former one, 
and its bite is equally miſchievous, 
RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT, the ſame with the 
ſenega, a ſpecies of polygala, See the 
article POLYGALA, RE * 
RAVA, a city of Great Poland, capital 
of the Palatinate of Rava, fituated fifty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Warſaw, _ 
RAUCEDO, hoarſeneſs, in medicine. See 
the article HoARSEN ESS. 125 
RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently 
-a flat baſtion, placed in the middle of a 
curtin ; but now a detached work com- 
poſed only of two faces, which make a 
ſaliant angle, without any: flanks, and 


raiſed before the curtin on the counter- 
ſcarp of the place. A ravelin is a tri- 


angular work, reſembling the point of 
a baſtion, with the flanks cut off. See. 
the article FORTIFICATION, 

Its uſe before a curtin is to cover the 


oppoſite flanks of the two next baſtions. 


It is uſed alſo to cover a bridge, or a 
gate, and is always placed without the 
moat, There are alſo double ravelins 
that ſerve to cover each other : they are 
faid to be double, when they are joined 
by a curtin. See the article CURTIN, 
RAVEN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 
corvus, of the bigneſs of a common hen, 
of a black colour, with a blue back ; the 
head is ſmall, depreſſed on the crown, 
and flatted on both ſides: the eyes are 
large, bright and piercing ; the beak is 
conſiderably long and thick, and ſome- 
* rigid on the back, and ſharp at 
e point. See the axticly Conus, = 
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of a number of cells, which are artieu- 


The leſſer ſpecies of this ſerpent grows 
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RAVENGLAS, port town of Cumber-. 
land, fituated on the Iriſh Channel, 
. miles ſouth-weſt of Carliſle. 
RRVENNA, a city of Italy, in the pope's 
territories, capital of the province of 
- Romania, ſituated eaſt long. 23%, north 

lat. 447.39 FFC 
RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an un- 
lawful ſeducing either of 'a woman, or 
an heir that is in ward i ſometimes it is 

- alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 'as a rap 
See the article KR. 


” 


RAVISHMENT de. garde, in law, was a 
_ writ that formerly lay for. the guardian 
_ by knight's ſervice, or in ſocage, againſt 

a -perſon who took from him the body 


J En un, -- 
RAUVYOLEFIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia . claſs of plante, 
tde corolla of which conſiſts of a ſingle 
fonnel- faſbioned petal, with a large limb, 
divided into five lanceolated ſegments : 
the fruit is a very large, roundiſh and 
fleſhy bilocular drupe, with a ſingle ovat- 
ed nut in each cell, 8 
RAY, in optics, a beam of light, emitted 
from a radiant, or luminous body. See 
the article LI r. | 
Rays are defined by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
to be the leaft parts of light, whether 
ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or cotem 


1 


frary in ſeveral lines. ' For that light con- 


fiſts of parts of both kinds is evident, 
ſince one may ſtop what comes this mo- 
ment in any point, and let paſs that 
. which comes preſently after: now. the 
leaſt light, or part of light, which may 
be thus ſtopped, he calls a ray of light. 
A. ray, or right line, drawn from the 
point of concourſe. of the two o 3 
axes, through the middle of the right 
line, which paſſes by the centers of the- 
two pupils of the eyes, is by ſome called 
a common ray. See the article VISION, 
As for direct, converging and diverging 
raysz rays of incidence, inflection, re- 
fraction, curvature, &c. ſee the articles 
DIRECT, ConvERGING, Sc, 
RaY-F1$H, raja. See the article Raja. 
RAYLEIGH, a market - town of Eſſex, 
ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Chelmsford. 
.RAYONANT, or Croſs RaYONANT, in 
heraldry, ope which has rays of glory 
behind it, darting out from the center 
to all the quarters of the eſcutcheon, as 
repreſented in plate CCXXVIIL. fig. 2, 
RAZ ANT, or RasanT. See RASAMxr. 
RAZOR, a well known inſtrument, uſed 
by ſurgeons, barbers, Cc. for ſhaving off 
dhe hair from various parts of the we 


R EA 


All razors are prohihited to be imported, 
RazoR-BILL,. alla, in ornitholegy. See 
the article Alk A. 1 
RazoR-FISH, dactylut, a ſpecles of ſolen. 
See the article SOLEN. F 
RE, in grammar, an inſeparable particle 
added to the beginning of words, to 
double or otherwiſe modify their mean- 
ing; as in re- action, re-movye, re-ex- 
port, Sc. | 
REACH, in the ſea-language, ſignifies 
the diſtance between any two points of 
land, lying nearly in a right lie. 
RE-ACTION, in phyſiology, the reſiſtance 
made by all bodies to the action or im- 
ulſe of others, that endeavour to change 
its ſtate whether of motion or reſt. See 
the articles ACTION and Moriox. 
The cauſe of the re- action of bodies is 
no other than their inertia, See IN ER TIA. 
READING, a borough-town in Berkſhire, 
ſituated forty miles weſt of London, near 
the confluence of the rivers Kennet and 
Thames; it ſends two members to par- 
liament. - 
READINGS, or various READINGS, pa- 
riæ lectianes, in criticiſm, are the different 
manner of reading the texts of authors 
in antient manuſcripts, where a diverſity 
has ariſen from the corruption of time, 
or the ignorance of copyilts, A great 
part of the buſineſs of critics lies in ſet- 
tling the readings by confronting the 
various readings of the ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts, and conſidering the agreement of 
the words and ſenſe. ; 
Readings are alſo uſed for a fort of com- 
mentary or glols on a Jaw, text, paſſage, 
or the like, to ſhew the ſenſe an author 
Rakes it in, and the applicatior. he con- 
ceives to be made of it. | 
RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreſt, 
having been diſafforeſted, is again made 
a foreſt, See the article FOREST. 
"RE-AGGRAVATION, in the. romiſh 
_ _ eccleſiaſtical law, the laſt monitory pub- 
liſhed after three admonitions, and be- 
fore the laſi excommunication. Before 
they proceed to fulminate the laſt ex- 
communication, they pubiiſh an aggra- 
vation, and a re- aggravation. See the 
article EXCOMMUNICATION. 
REAL, reale, is applied to a being that 
_ aivally exiſts, in which ſenſe it coincides 
with aQual. See the article ACTuar. 
REAL, in law, is oppoſed to perſonal. See 
the article PERSONAL. : 


Thus real action is that whereby the 
_ 2. plaintiff lays title to land, Sc. See the 


article ACTION, Sc. 
6 
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REAL, or CHiaPg, a city of Mexico, in 
North America, capital of 'the province 
of Chiapa, fituated weſt long. 94®, north | 

lat. 25%. a | 

REALEIO, a port-town of Mexico, in 

the province of Niacaragua, ſituated on | 
the bay of the Pacific Ocean, in weſt 

long. 91® 30“, north lat. 12% 

REALGAR, riſigallum, in the materia 
medica, a name whereby the ſandarach 

has been a long time known in the ſhops, 
It has been alſo attributed to the Fai. 
tious red arſenic. See the articles SAR. 

 DARACH, and ARSENIC, ; 

REALISTS, realiſtæ, a ſet of ſchool 

philoſopheys, formed in oppoſition to the | 
Domini. See NOMINALS. F 10 
Under the realiſts are included the ſrotiſts, 
thomiſts, and all excepting the follow. 
ers of Ocham, Their diſtinguiſhing Wi 
tenet is that univerſals are realities, and 

have an actual exiſtence out of an idea, 

or imagination; or, as they expreſs it 
in the ſchools, a parte rei; whereas the 
nominaliſts contend- that they exiſt only 
in the mind, and are only ideas, or 
manners of conceiving things, 

REALITY, realitas, in the ſchools, a di- 
minutive of res, thing, firſt uſed by the 
ſcotiſts, to denote à thing Which may 
exiſt of jtſelf ; or which has a full and 
abſolute being of itſelf, and is not con- 
ſidered as a part of any other. | 

REALM, regnum, a country which gives 
its head, or governor, the denomination 
of a king, 

REALMONT, a town of France, in the 
province of Languedoc, ſituated thitty- 
two miles north-eaſt of Toulouſe. 

REAR, a term frequently uſed in com- 

ogra, to denote ſomething behind, or 
ackwards, in reſpect of another, in op- 
poſition to van: thus, in a military ſenſe, 
It it uſed for the hind part of an army, 
in oppoſition to the front, For the rear- 
guard, rear-half files, rear-line, rear- 
rank, and rear-admiral, fee GUaRD, 
Fit.E, LINE, Rank, and ADMIRAL, 

REASON, ratio, a faculty, or power, of 

the mind, whereby it diftinguiſhes good 
from evil, truth from falſnood; whereby 
man is diftinguiſhed from beaſts; and 
wherein it is evident he greatly ſurpaſſes 
them: or reaſon is that principle where- 
by, comparing ſeveral ideas together, we 
draw conſequences from the relations 
' they are found to have, See the article 
REASONING, | 
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mind ſucceſſively can conceive, and from 


which concluſions may be drawn. And 
others conceive ry as no other than 
the underſtanding itſelf. conſidere as it 
diſegurſes. See UNDERSTANDING, 


Reaſon, Mr. Locke obſtet ves, contains 
two diſtin faculties of the mind, viz. 


ſagacity, whereby it - finds intermediate 


ideas; andi illation, whereby it ſo orders 
and | Ciſpgſe#. of them, as to_ diſcover 
what connettion there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are 


held together; and thereby, as it were, 
draws into view the truth ſought for. 
Illation, or. inference, conſiſts in nothing 


but the perception of the connection 


there is between the ideas in each ſtep of 
the deduction, whereby the. mind comes 
to ſee either the agreement or dilagree- 


ment of any two ideas, as in demon- 


tration, in which it arrives at knowledge; 
or their probable connection, on which 


it gives or with-holds its aſſent, as in 
| opinion, See the articles DEMONSTRA- 


TION, KNOWLEDGE, Sc. 

Senſe and intuition reach but a little way, 
the greateſt part of our knowledge depends 
upon deduNions and intermediate ideas. 
In thoſe caſes where we muſt take pro- 


that thgy are ſo, we would need to find 
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5 0 | very often en. 
ed ih abſurdities, and difficultics, b 


proceeding vpon falſe prinefples, "which 
being followed, lead men into contra 
_ diftions to, themſelves and inconfiftency 


in their own thou bts.  Fifthly, dubious 
Words, and uncertain fighs, oft 


en puzzle 


men's reaſon, and bring them to à nonplus. 
Though the deducing one propoſition 
from another be a great part of reaſon, 
and that which it is Uſually employed 
about, yet the principal act of ratiocina- 


agreement of two ide 


** 


tion is the finding the agreement or diſ- 
| | one with ano- 
ther by the intervention of a third; as a 


man by a yard finds'twd houſes to be of 
the ſame length, which could not © be 


: brought together to meaſure their equality 


by juxta· poſitios. Words have their con- 


ſequences as the figns of ſuch ideas; and 


out, examine, and compare the grounds 


of their probability. In both caſes the 
faculty which finds out the means, and 
rightly applies them to diſcover certainty 


in the one, and probability in the other, 


is that which we call reaſon, In reaſon, 
therefore, we may conſider four degrees; 
firſt, the diſcovering and finding out of 
proofs. See the article INVENTION, 
Secondly, the regular and methodical 
diſpoſition of them, and laying them in 
ſuch order, as that their connection may 
be plainly perceived. See METHOD. 
Thirdly, the perceiving of their con- 
See JUDGMENT, And, 
Fourtbly, the making a right concluſion, 
See the article CONCLUSION, 


Concerning reaſon, Mr, Locke thinks 


that ſyllogiſm, as was generally thought, 


is not the proper inſtrument. of it, nor 


the uſefulleſt way of exercifing this 


faculty, See SYLLOGISM. . 
Reaſon, though of very large extent, fails 
us io ſeveral inſtances, as firſt, where our 


ideas fail; ſecondly, it is often at a loſs, 


becauſe of the obſcurity, confuſion, or 
imperfection of the ideas it is employed 
about: thus, havin 


| no perfect idea of 
the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of in- 


_ things agree or diſagree with what they 
| by dur 
_ ideas, Hence we may be able to form an 
poſitions for true, without being certain 


really are, but we obſerve it only 


dea of that ordinary diſtinction of things 


into thoſe that are according to, thoſe 


that are above, and .thoſe contrary to, 
reaſon, Thoſe according to reaſon, are 
ſuch propoſitions whoſe truth we can diſ- 


cover by examining and racing thoſe ideas 
we have from ſenſation and re 


| ection, and 
by a natural deduction find to be true or 


probable. Above reaſon are ſuch propoſi- 


tions, whoſe truth or probability we can- 
not by reaſon derive from theſe principles. - 
Contrary to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions as 
are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to, 


our clear and diſtinct ideas, Thus the ex- 


iſtence of one God is according to reaſon z 
the exiſtence of more than one God, 
contrary to reaſon; and the reſurrection 
of the body after death, above reaſon. 
Above reaſon may alſo be taken in a 
double ſenſe, wiz. above probability, or 
above certainty, | 

Reaſon, as. contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, 
Mr, Locke takes to be the diſcovery of 
the certainty or probability of ſuch pro- 


poſitions or ' truths, as the mind arrives 


at, by deductions made from ſuch ideas, 
which it has got by the uſe of its natural 
faculties, ix. by ſenſation or refleQion ;__ 
whereas faith, on the other hand, is the 
aſſent to any propoſition upon the credit 
of the propoſer, as coming immediately. 

from 


R E A [ 
See Falrn and REVELATION, | 
This uſe of the word reaſon our author 
takes to be very improper z Faith, as has 
been already obſerved, being nothi 
alſe but a firm aſſent of the mind, whi 
if regulated, as is our duty, cannot be 
_ afforded to any thing but upon good 
reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppokite to it. 
RxA$ON is alſo taken in different other 
fignifications ; ſometimes it denotes true 
and clear principles; ſometimes it is 
taken for clear and fair deductions from 
theſe principles ; and ſometimes for the 
cauſe, particularly the final cauſe. 
REASONABLE Alb was eee a duty 
that the lord of the fee claimed of his 
tenants holding by knight's ſervice, or 
ſocage, — marrying his dau hter, 
or the making his eldeſt ſon a knight. 
REASONING, RATIOCINATION, the ex- 
. . erciſe of the faculty of the mind called 
reaſon; or it is an act or operation of 
the mind, deducing ſome unknowa pro- 
poſition from other previous ones that are 
evident and known. See REASON. 
It often happens in the comparing ideas 
together, that their agreement or diſ- 
agreement cannot be diſcerned at firſt 
view, eſpecially if they are of ſuch a 
nature as not to admit of an exact ap- 
plication to one another: here then, as 
has been already obſerved under REason, 
it becomes neceſſary to look out after 


ſome third idea that will admit of ſuch 


an application as the preſent caſe re- 
quires. Hence it appears that every act 
of reaſoning neceſſarily includes three 
diſtin judgments, two wherein the ideas 
whoſe relation we want to diſcover, are 


ſeverally compared with the middle idea, 


and a third wherein they are themſelves 
connected, or disjoined according to 
the reſult of that compariſon, Now, as 
our judgments when put into words are 
called propolitions, ſo the expreſſions of 
our. reaſonings are termed ſyllogiſms. 
And hence it follows that as every a& 
of reaſoning implies three ſeveral judg- 
ments, ſo every ſyllogiſm muſt include 
three diſtin propoſitions, See the ar- 
ticle SYLLOGISM, 
In order therefore to infer a concluſion 
by a fingle a& of reaſoning, the premiſes 
muſt be intuitive propoſitions z where 
they are not, previous ſyllogiſms are 
required, in which caſe reaſoning be- 
comes a complicated act taken in a va- 
riety. of ſucceſſive ſteps, This frequently 
happens in tracing the more remote re- 
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| lations of our ideas, where many middle 


Thus we fee that reaſon} beginning I 


things we muſt always have recourſe to 


dent that to make a good reaſoner two 


diate ideas, by means of which things 


the propoſition on which the other de- 


REA 
terms being called in, the concluſion 
cannot be made out, but in conſequence 


of a ſeries of ſyllogiſms following one 
another in train. Hence we may clearly 
peretive that reaſoning, in the higheſt 
exerciſe of that faculty, is no more than 
an orderly combination of fimple acts of 


reaſoning. See DEMONSTRATION. 


with firſt principles, riſes gradually from 


one judgment to another, and connecsm 
them in ſuch a manner that every ſtage 
of the programin brings intuitive cer. 

0 _ 


tainty along with it, 1 
All the aims of human reaſoning may 


in the general be reduced to theſe two. 
1. To rank things under thoſe univerſal 


ideas to which t 


truly belong; and 5 
2. To aſcribe to y q 


that diſtribution, 


This firſt aim of reaſon then is to deter- 5 3 
mine the genera and ſpecies of things : 
and the ſecond end regards the ſciences 


and the affairs of common life, See the 
articles GENUS, SPECIES, Cc. 7 
As in tracing the moſt diſtant relation of 


intervening ideas, and are more or les 
ſucceſsful in our reſearches, according 
to our acquaintance with thoſe ideas, 
and ability of applying them, it is evi- 8 


things are principally required; firſt, an 
extenſive knowledge of thoſe interme- if 


may be compared one with another; 
ſecondly, the {kill and talent of applying 
them happily in all particular inftances 
that come under conſideration, 
There is another ſpecies of reaſoning 
with two propoſitions, which ſeems to 
be compleat in itſelf, and where we 
admit the concluſion without ſuppoſing 
any tacit or ſuppreſſed judgment in the 
mind from which it follows ſyllogiſti- 
cally, This happens between propo- 
ſitions where the connection is ſuch that 
the admiſſion of the one neceſſarily, and 
at the firſt ſight, implies the admiſſion 
alſo of the other: for if it falls out that 


pends is ſelf-evident, we content our- 
ſelves with barely affirming it, and in- 
fer that other by a direct concluſion : 
thus, by admitting an univerſal propo- 
ſition we are forced alſo to admit of all 
the particular propoſitions comprehended 
under it; this being the very condition 

that 
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| that conſtitutes a propoſition univerſal, 


If then that univerſal propoſition chances 
to he ſelf evident, the particular ones 
follow of courſe, without any farther 
train of reaſoning. 
Another ſpecies of reaſoning is that 
called by logicians induction; in order 
to the right underſtanding of which, it 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that our 
general ideas are for the moſt part ca- 
able of various ſubdiviſions: thus the 


| 3dea of the loweſt ſpecies may be ſub- 
= divided into its ſeveral individuals ; the 


idea of any genus into the different 


ſpecies it comprehends, and ſo of the 


reſt, If then we ſuppoſe the diſtribution 
to be duly made, fo as to take in the 
whole extent of the idea to which it 
belongs, then it is plain that all the 
ſubdiviſions or parts of any idea taken 
together conſtitute that whole idea: 
thus the ſeveral individuals of any ſpecies 
taken together conſtitute the whole 


' ſpecies, and all the various ſpecies com- 
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FEES - 

formerly attached and diſmiſſed the court 
without day, on account of the not com- 

ing of the juſtices, or other ſuch caſualty z 

without which, a cauſe diſcontinued can- 

not be revived, but the defendant muſt 


- plead de novo, | 
RE-BAPTISANTS, the ſame with ana- 


baptiſts, See ANABAPTISTS.. 


REBATE, or REBATEMENT, in com- 


merce, a term much uſed at Amſterdam, 
for an abatement in the price of ſeyeral 
commodities, when the buyer, inſtead of 
taking time advances ready money, 

Rebate, which among us is uſually call- 
ed prompt - payment, is eftimated by 
months, and is only allowed for certain 


merchandize, which, according to the cu- 


prehended under any genus make up the 


whole genus ; this being allowed, it is 
apparent that whatever may be affirmed 
of all the ſeveral ſubdiviſions and claſſes 
of any idea ought to be affirmed of the 
whole genera] 1dea to which theſe ſub- 
diviſions belong. What may be affirmed 
of all the individuals of any ſpecies, 
may be affirmed of the whole ſpecies; 
and what may be affirmed of all the ſpe- 


cies of any genus, may alſo be affirmed 


of the whole genus. This way of rea- 
ſoning, where we infer univerſally con- 
cerning any idea, what we had before af- 
firmed or denied ſeparately of all its ſe- 
veral ſubdiviſions and parts, is called rea- 


ſoning by induction: thus, if we ſuppoſe 


the whole tribe of animals ſubdivided in- 
to men, beaſts, birds, inſects and fiſhes, 
and then reaſon concerning them in this 
manner; all men have a power of be- 


ginning motion, all beaſts, birds, and 


inſects have a power of beginning motion, 
all fiſnes have a power of beginning mo- 
tion 3 therefore all animals have a power 
of beginning motion. 

For the method of reaſoning by a con- 
catenation of ſyllogiſms, ſee the article 
DEMONSTRATION, 

For the method of reaſoning by dilemma, 
ſee the article DiLEMMA, | 

For the four arguments commonly uſed 
in reaſoning, ſee ARGUMENT, 


RE-ATTACHMENT, in law, is a ſe- 


cond attachment of a perſon, Who was 


ſtom of Amſterdam, are 


German wools, * 15 | 
Spaniſh wools, 8 8 21 2 8 
Aſhes and pot-aſhes, 8 VL 18 TY 
Italian falks,  A=e 733 18 8 
Sugats of Braſil, > C18 


That is, thoſe commodities are ſold for 
ready money, only deduQting or rebating 
the intereſt of the money, which need not 
have been paid till the end of 15, 21, &c. 
months. This intereſt is uſually regulat- 
ed on the foot of 8 per cent. per annum. 


REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a dimi- 


coat of arms, 


nution or abatement of the bearings in a 
See ABATEMENT. 


REBEL, a town of Germany, in the 
dutchy of Mecklenburgh, thirty-two 


iles ſouth-eaſt of Guſtrow. | 


REBELLION, a traiterous taking up of 


Com 


rms againſt the king by his own natural 
ubjects, or thoſe formerly ſubdued. || 
on of REBELLION, See the article 


_ COMMISSION, : 
REBELLIOUS ASSEMBLY, in law, an 


aſſembling together of twelve or more 
perſang, with an intent of unlawfully 


making uſe of their own authority, to 


change or alter any laws of this kingdom, 
or to deftroy the incloſures of any ground, 
or the banks of any fiſh-pond, pool or 
conduit, to the intent that it may lie wafte 
and yoid; or to deſtroy the deer in any 
park, fiſh in fiſh-ponds, coneys in any 
warren z of any houſe, barn, mills, or 
bays; or to burn ſtacks of corn, abate 
rents, or prices of victuals, &c, See the 
article R1 P | 


REBOUND. | See the article RECOIL, 


REBUS, an znigmatical repreſentation of 
ſome name, Se. by uſing figures or pic 


tvres inſtead of words, or parts of words. 
23 Camden 
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Camden mentions an inſtance of this ab- 
ſurd kind of wit in a gallant: Who ex- 
preſſed his love to a woman, named Roſe 
* Hill, by painting in the border of his 
© gown a roſe, a bill, an eye, a loaf, and a 
well; which, in the ſtyle of the rebus, 
reads, Roſe Hill I love aue. This kind 
of wit was long practiſed by the great, 
who took the pains to find devices for 
their name?. It was, however, happily 
ridiculed by Ben Jobnſon, in the hu- 
mourous deſcription of Abel Drugger's 
device, in the Alchemiſt; and by the 
SpeQator, in the device of Jack of New- 
berry ; at which time the rebus, being 
raiſed to ſign poſts, was grown out of 
faſhion at cout, | 
"REBUT TER, ia law, the defendant's an- 
ſwer to the plaintiff's ſurrezoinder, in a 
cauſe depending in the court of chancery, 
- &c. Allo when a perſon warrants lands, 
Sc. to another, and he that has the war- 
ranty, or his heir, ſues him to whom the 
warranty is made, or his heirs or aſ- 
fignee for the ſame thing; if he, who is 
ſued, plead the deed or fine with warranty, 


and pray, judgment whether the plaintiff 


Mall be received to demand the thing 
which he ought to warrant to the party, 
- againſt, the warranty in the deed, &c, 
this is called a rebutter. 
REC ANA Tl, a town of Italy, in the pro- 
vinceof Ancona, ſix miles weſt of Loretto. 
RECAPITULATION, in oratory, &c. 
a part of the peroration. See the article 
PERORATION, 8 8 
Recapitulation is a ſummary, or a con- 
ciſe and tranſient enumeration of the 
incipal things inſiſted on in the preced- 
ing diſcourſe, whereby the force of the 
whole is col:eRed into one view, ' 
RECAPTION, in law, the taking a ſe- 
cond. diſtreſs. of one formerly diftrained 
for the ſame cauſe during the plea ground - 
ed upon. the former diftrels, It is alfo 
the name of a writ which lies for the 


patty thus diſtrained, to recover damages, 
* {1 WE 


RECEIPT, or RECEIT, in commerce, an 


acquittance, or diſcharge, in writing, 
intimating that the party has received a 
certain ſum of money, either in full for 
the whole debt, or in part, or on ac- 
count. : | | 
RECE1PT, in book-keeping, is an account 
of all the money and goods 1eceived. 
See the article Book. 5 
Rxczirr, or RESCEIT, in law. See the 
article RESCELT, 
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EC A 
RECEIPT of the exchequer, See the article 

EXCMHEQUER, | _ 
Rgegier, in medicine, See REcire, 
Auditor of the RECEIPTS, See the article 

AUDITOR, | | x 
RECEIVER, in chemiſtry, a veſſel of earth, 


glaſs, & c. for receiving ang diſtilled liquor. 1 
RECEIVER, in pneumatics, a. glaſs-veſſe!l 


for containing the thing on which an ex- 
periment in the air-pump is to be made, 
See AIR-PUMP, EXHAUSTED, &c, 


There are ſeveral ſorts of glaſs. receivers; ; 


As A (plate CCXXVIII. fig, z. o2 1.) 
open at top, covered with a. braſs- 


by the croſs piece EF, ſcrewed down I 


upon the pillars B, C, which are ſcrewed 


into the table of the air-pump, See the K 
articles A1R and PUMP. - + 4 
H (ib. no 2.) is a receiver open at top, 


with a plate and collar of wet leathers K, 4 
through which goes the ſlip- wire GI, ſo 


tight as to let in no air: this wire ſexves 
to lift any thing by its hook. 'Y 
M (ib. ns z.) is a transferrer, or re- 
ceiver, that may be taken off from the 
pump, in an exhauſted ſtate; N being a 
plate and leather, on which ſtands the re- 
ceiver M, cloſe at top; and O, a cock, 
to open or ſhut the paſſage. Now, the 
cock being open, and the air exhauſted 
by the pump, if the cock be ſhut, the re- 
ceiver and pipe may be taken away from 
the air-pump, the vacuum remaining in 


Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a very ſmall 
crack in the receiver, uſed. in pneumati- | 
cal experiments, does not render them 
_ uſeleſs; for upon evacuating the internal 
air, the external preſſing the glaſs on all 
ſides, brings the edges of tbe glaſs cloſe 
together. But in caſe of conſiderable 
flaws a. plaſter. may be applied, made of 
quick-lime, fine]y-powdered, and nimbly 
ground, with a proper quantity, of, the 
ſcrapings of cheeſe, and water enough to 
bring the mixture to a ſoft paſte ; which, | 
when the ingredients are well iacorporat- 
ed, will have. a ſtropg andi fetid ſcent; 
and then it muſt be immediately ſpread 
upon a linen-cloth, and: applied, left it 
begin to harden., | 
RECEIVER, receptor or receptator, in law, 
is commonly underſtood in a bad ſenſe, 
and uſed for fuch as knowingly receive 
ſtolen goods from thieves, and conceal 
them. This crime is felony, and the 
puniſhment is ttanſpoxtation for fourteen 
years, 


RECEIVER 


— 


and oiled leather, .at D, and kept own We” 
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> ECEVER alſo ifies an officer; of RECHEAT, in hunting, a leffon which 
which there are ſeveral kinds, denomi- the huntſmen play on the horn, when the 
nated from the particular matters they re- hounds have Joſt their game, to call them 
ceive, the places where, or the perſons back from purſuing a counter-ſcent, _ 
from whom, &c. 1. Receiver of he RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription or 
fines is an officer appointed to receive the remedy, to be taken by a patient; ſo 
money of ſuch perſons as compound with called becauſe always beginning with the 
the king, upon original writs ſued out of word recipe, i. e. take ; which is gene- 
chaucery. 2. Receiver general of the rally denoted by the abbreviature R. 
dutchy of Lantafter is an officer belong- For the rules proper to be obſerved in 
ing to the dutchy-court, who collects all forming recipes, ſee PRESCRIPTION. 
| the revenues, fines, forfeitures, and aſ- RECIPLANGLE, or REciPienT analy, 
ſeſſments within that dutchy, 3. Re- 


RECEPTACULUM 


ceiver general of the public revenue, is 
an officer appointed in every county, to 
receive the taxes Franted by parliament, 
and remit the money the treaſury. 
RECEPTACULUM chYILI, or Pre- 
VET'S RESERVATORY, the reſervoir or 
receptacle for the chyle, ſituated in the 
left fide of the upper vertebra of. the 
loins, under the aorta, and the veſſels of 
the left kidney. See CHYLIFICATION 
and THOR Actc DUCT. | 
SEMINUM, RECEP- 
- TACLE OF THE SEED, a term uſed 
by botaniſts, for the baſe, or thalamus, 
which ſupports the ſeeds : the diſc of this 
art is either flat, concave, convex, glo- 
buter, or pyramidal; and its ſurface is 
ſometimes naked, and*ſometimes palea- 
ceous. 
RECESSUIS 1MPER1I, or RECESS of the 
empire, ſigniſies a collection of the de- 
terminations of a diet of the german em- 
pire. See DiEr and EmelRE, 
RECHABITES, a kind of religious order 
among the antient Jews, inſtituted by Jo- 
nadab, the ſon of Rechab, comprehending 
only his own family and poſterity. 
Their founder preſeribed them three 
things: firſt,” not to drink any wine; 
fecondly, not to build any houſes, but to 
dwell in tents; and thirdly, not to fow 


any corn, or plant vines. Theſe rules 


a rechabites obſerved with great ſtrict- 

neſs. 

RECHACING, in hunting, driving back 
the deer, or other beafts, into the Brett 55 

chaces, &c. from whence they had 

ſtrayed. 

RECHANGE, or RE-EXCHANGE, 

the articles RE-EXCHANGE. 


At ſea they uſe the term rechange for a 


See 


a mathematical inlicument,- ſerving to 
meaſure re-entering and faliant angles, 
eſpecially in fortification, 

It uſually conſiſts of two arms, or rulers, 


AC, and BC (plate CCXXVIII. fig. 4. 
n x.) rivetted together at C, and ca- 


pable of being opened and cloſed, like a 


\fetor. To take an angle with it, they 


lay the center of a protractor over the 
joint ©, and apply- its diameter to one 
of the rulers; then the degrees cut by 
the edge of the other ruler, ſhew the 
quantity of the angle. 


There are other forms of this inſtrument ; 
that repreſented ibid. nꝰ 2, has a gradu- 


ated circle, by which the angles.may be 
readily meafured by its index: and v 3, 


ibid. is another kind compoſed of four 


equal rulers of braſs, rivetted together by 
their ends, ſo as to form a parallelo- 
gram; and on one of the rulers is fix 

a graduated ſemi=circle, which meaſures 
the oppoſite angle of the parallelogram, . 
by means of one of the rulers produced, 
ſo as to ſerve inſtead of an index. + 


RECIPIENT, the ſame with receiver, See 


the article RECEIVER, 


RECIPROCAL, in general, ede 
that is mutual, or which is returned 


equally on both ſides, or that affects both 
parties alike. 8 5 

There are reciprocal duties between the 
prince and bis ſubjedts, between the huſ- 
band and wife, Cc, alſo in a phy ſical 
ſenſe, the action between the agent and 
patient is reciprocal: that is, the patient 


re- acts as much upon the agent, as this 


acts upon it. See RE-ACTION. 


RECIPROCAL TEK Ms, among logicians, are 


thote which bave the ſame ſignification; 


and conſequently are convertible, or may 


be uſed for each other. 


tackle kept in reſerve, in caſe that already RECIPROCAL VERSES, in grammar, are 


in uſe ſhould fail, See TACKLE, 
RECHARGE, a ſecond charge or loading 


of a fire-artn. 


The recharge ſhould never be ſo deep as 


the firſt charge, leſt the piece, being over - 
„ heated, ſhould burſt. | 


thoſe which expreſs an action that is re- 
flected upon the agent or agents, as, 


Ces quatre hommes 5entrebattoient.” 
© Theſe four men fought together, 
Reciprocal verſes, in poetry, are ſuch as 

i;Uaz run 
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ton the ſame both forwards and back- 
wards, | | 
RECIPROCAL FIGURES, in geometry, thoſe 


which have the antecedents and conſe- 
vents of the ſame ratio, in both figures, 
bus, in plate CCXXIX. fig. 4. the fide 


'A:B::C:D;orr2:4::9: 3; that is, 
as much as the fide A, in the firſt reQ- 


angle, is my than B, ſo much deeper 


is the fide C, in the ſecond rectangle, 


that the fide D in the firſt; and, conſe- 
quently the greater length of the one is 
"compenſated by the greater breadth or 


depth of the other; for as the fide A is 
4 longer than C, ſo B is I longer than 
D, and the rectangles of courſe equal; 
that is, AxD=BxC,ori2x 3=4 
* 9 = 36. 


This is the foundation of that capital 
theorem, wiz. that the rectangle of the 


% 


R 


RECITATIVO, 


extremes is always equa] to that cf the 
means; and, conſequently, the reaſon of 
the rule of three. See RULE, 
Hence it follows, that if any two tri- 
angles, parallelograme, priſms, paralle- 
Jopipeds, pyramids, cones, or cylinders 
have their baſes and altitudes reciprocally 
proportional, thoſe two figures or ſolids 
are equal to each other; and vice verſa, 
if they are equal, then their baſes and 
altitudes are reciprocally proportional. 
See TRIANGLE, PARALLELOOGRAM, Oc. 
ECIPROCAL PROPORTION, in arithme- 
tic, is when, in four numbers, the fourth 
is leſs than the ſecond, by ſo much as the 
third is greater than the firſt; and wice 
verſa. See the article PROPORTION. 
This is the foundation of the inverſe, 
or indirect rule of three: thus, 4: 101: 
$4.5, See the article RULE. 
Reciprocal proportion is of great uſe in 
determining the laws of motion. See 
the article MoT1ON. 
or REciTaTIve, in 
muſic, a kind of finging, that differs but 
little from ordinary pronunciation, ſuch 
as that in which the ſeveral parts of the 
liturgy are rehearſed in cathedrals ; or 
that wherein the actors commonly deliver 
themſelves on the theatre at the opera, 
when they are to expreſs ſome action or 
aſſion, to relate ſome event, or reveal 
— deſign. | | 
Notwithſtanding this ſort of compoſition 
3s noted in true time, the performer is at 
liberty to alter the bars of meaſure, and 
make ſome long and others ſhort, as his 
ſubje& requires: hence the thorough baſs 
to the recitative is uſually plaeed below 
the other, to the end that he, who is to 


REC 
accompany the voice, may rather obſerve 


and follow the finger, than the perſon 
that beats the — 2 


RECKONING, or @ ſhip's Recxonine, il 


in navigation, is that account, whereby 
at any time it may. be known where the 
ſhip is, and on what courſe or courſes 
ſhe is to ſteer, in order to gain her port; 


and that account taken from the log. 


board is called the dead reckoning, See 3 
LOG-BOARD, JOURNAL, Se. 1 


But as the ſhip's motion is liable to be 
diſburbed from a variety of cauſes, ſuch 
as the lee-way, variation of the compaſs, 
currents, unſteadineſs of the winds, &c, IF 


her place, according to the dead reckon- 


ing, may be juſtly doubted ; and there- 
fore mariners try every way to find the 
latitude their ſhip is in, by obſervations 
of the ſun or ſtars, See the articles LEz- 8 
WAY, VARIATION, CURRENT, Wind, 


and LATITUDE. ; 


Now, if the latitude found by obſerva- 
tion, and that found by the dead reck- ũ“ 
oning, agree, it is preſumed the ſhip's 
place is well determined; but if they diſ- 
agree, the account of longitude muſt be 


corrected ; and for the latitude, that 
found by obſervation is always to be de- 
e on. 8 

n correcting the longitude found by the 


dead- reckoning, conſider whether the dif- 


ference may not have been occaſioned by 
a current; and, if poſſible, make an eſti- | 
mate of it, as directed under the article 
CURRENT. | 


The buſineſs of correcting the dead-rec- 


koning is a very precarious operation, 
and at beſt is 22 than . 
ſince there may be unknown currents, oc- 
caſioned by trade - winds, the tides fol- 
lowing the moon, ſtormy weather, &c, 
hence the beſt mariners are not able to 
pronounce with certainty, whether the 
ſhip may not be to the eaſtward or weſt- 
ward of the point wherein the dead-rec- 


koning places her. | 


However, the foliowing methods are thoſe 
uſually taken to diſcover her true place: 
1. If the difference of latitude be much 
more than the departure, or the direct 
courſe has been within three points of the 
meridian, then the error is moſt likely in 
the diſtance run. 2. If the departure is 
much greater than the difference of lati- 
tude, or the direct courſe is within three 
points of the parallel, or more than five 
points from the meridian; the error may 
be aſcribed to the courſe. 3. But if the 
courſes are, in general, near the middle 


* 


Ne, difference of latitude, the firſt of theſe 
eby caſes requires a greater error in the courſe, 
the than can well be ſuppoſed to have been 
rſes | committed: in the ſecond caſe, the diſ- 
ort;  tances muſt be ſo faulty, as would ſcarce 
log- eſcape obſervation; and, in the third 
See caſe, it is often doubtful, whether to at- 
| tribute the error to the courſe oxdiſtance z 
> be | and therefore it is uſually corrected in 
ſuch | both. ö | 
paſs, | As for the methods of correcting the 
Sc. dead-reckoning by the variation - chart, 
kon- and by actually finding the ſhip's true Jon- 
1ere- gitude from celeſtial obſervations, ſee 
I the VARIATION and LONGITUDE, 
Hons ECLAIMING, or RECLAMING, in our 
EE- antient cuſtoms, a lord's purſuing, pro- 
IND, ſecuting, and recalling his vaſſal, who 
had gone to live in another place without 
rva- his permiſſion. 
eck · Reclaiming is alſo uſed for the demand- 
hip's ing of a perſon, or thing, to be delivered 
diſ. vp to the prince or ſtate to which it pro- 
ft be perly belongs; when, by any irregular 
that means, it is come into another's poſſeſ- 
e de- | fion. 
RECLAIMING, in falconry, is taming. a 
7 the hawk, Sc. apd making her gentle and 
e dif- familiar, G : 
2d by A partridge is ſaid to reclaim, when ſhe 
eſti· calls ber young ones together, upon their 
rticle ſcattering too much from her, 
RECLINATION, of a plane, in dialling, 
. rec- the number of degrees, which a dial- plane 
tion, | Jeans backwards, from an exactly up- 
ling; | aha Yay vertical plane, that is, from the 
oc- 0 zenith. 
fel. The reclination is eaſily found by means 
Sc. of a ruler, and à quadrant; for having 
ble to drawn an horizontal line on the plane by 
r the a level, or quadrant, and to it another 
weſt- line at right angles; apply a ruler, ſo 
I. rec- that one end of it may hang over, or. 
reach beyond the, plane: there will a 
thoſe 223 applied to the under edge of 
ace: the ruler, ſhew the degrees and minutes 
much of the plane's reclination; accounting 
direct from that ſide of the quadrant, that is 
of the contiguous to the edge of the ruler. 
ely in RECLINER, or RECLINING DIAL, See 
ure is D1iAL and RECLINATION, LA 
f lati- RECLUSE, among the papiſts, a perſon 
three ſhut up in a ſmall cell of an hermitage, 
t five or monaſtery, and cut off, not only from 
may all converſation with the world, but even 
if the with the houſe, This is a kind of vo- 


niddle 
of 


| of the quadrant, the error may be either 
in the courſe, or in the diſtance, or in 
both. For to cauſe an alteration in the 
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Juntary impriſonment, from a motive ei- 
ther of devotion or penanee. 
The word is alſo applied to incontinent 
wives, whom their hufbands procure to 
be thus kept in perpetual impriſonment iu 
ſome religious houſe. | 
Recluſes were antiently very numerous: 
they took an oath, never to ſtir out of 
their retreat; and having entered it, the 
biſhop. ſet his ſeal upon the door; and the 
| recluſe was to have every thing neceſſary 
for the ſupport of life, conveyed to him 
through a window. If he was a prieſt, 
he was allowed a ſmall oratory, with a 
window, which looked into the church, 
through which he was to make his offer- 
ings at the maſs, hear the ſinging, and 
anſwer thoſe who ſpoke to him; but 
this window had curtains before it, fo 
that he could not be ſeen. He was al- 
lowed a little garden, adjoining to his 
cell, in which he might plant a few herbs, 
and' breathe a little felt air. If he had 
diſciples, their cells were contiguous to 
his, with only a window of communica- 
tion, through which they conveyed ne- 
ceſſaries to him, and received his inftruc- 
tions, If a recluſe fell fick, his door 
might be opened for perſons to come in 
and aſſiſt him, but he himſelf was not to 
ſtir out. PE. bin 
F. Helyot gives a particular account of 
the ceremonies practiſed in the recluſion 
of a woman, in that of mother de Cam- 
bray, in the year 1625. The biſhop wait 
ed for her, early in the morning at the 
church-door ; and upon her arrival and 
roſtrating herſelf at the feet of that pre- 
late, he gave her his benediction; conduce 
ted her to the grand altar, and there bleſ- 
| ſed a mantle, veil, and ſcapular, put them 
on her and gave her a new name. Having 
here made her vow, and the biſhop having 
harangued the people in praiſe of the new 
recluſe, he conducted her proceſſionally to 
her recluſion; the clergy all the way ſing- 
ing, Veni, ſpouſa Chriſti, &c. Here the 
biſhop, bleſſing her afreſh, copſecrated 
the recluſion, and ſhut her up in perpetual 
confinement, » X 
RECOGNITION, in law, an atknow- 
ledgement; a word particularly uſed in 
our law - books, for the firſt chapter of the 
ſtatute x Jac. I. by which the parliament 
acknowledged, that, After the death of 
queen Elizabeth, the crown had rightful- 
ly deſcended to king James. 
 RECOGNITIONE ADNULLANDA PER Vin, 
ET DURITIEM FACTA, in law, is DO 
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that Fes to the juſtices of the common RECONCITLIART, in ourlaw-books, Sc. 
pleas, for ſending a record of a recogniz- A church is ſaid reconciliari, to be re. 
ance, which the recognizor ſuggeſts to conciled, when it is conſecrated afreſh, 
have been acknowledged by force and after having beeh polluted or prophaned, 3 
hard dealing; in order that if it ſo ap- As by being in the poſſeſſion. of pagans, i 
pear, it may be annulled. heretics, Sc. 4 
RECOGNIZANCE, or REcocnisaxnce, RECONNOTTRE, in war, to view and iſ 

in law, a bond or obligation of record, examine the ſtate and fitnation of 
acknowledged to the king: thus called, things, | 2 
becauſe recognized or acknowledged in RECORD, an authentic teftimony in writ. 
ſome court of record, or before ſome ing, contained in rolls of parchment, 
judge, maſter in chancery, or juſtice of and preſerved in a court of record. 9 
the peace. Records are ſaid to be of three kinds, 
There are recognizances as well for debt, viz. a record judicial, an attainder, &c, 
as of bail, for good behaviour, and for a record miniſterial, upon oath, as an of. 
appearance to proſecute felons, Fe. which fice or inquiſition found; and a record 
laſt kinds, acknowledged before juſtices made by conveyance and conſent, as a 
of the peace, are by them to be returned fine, Cc. Ks ""M 
to the ſeſſions, otherwiſe an information RecorD, among fowlers, is a bird's be. 


lies againſt them. | ginning to tune or ſing, as it were with. 
In recognizances for bail, Sc. before a in itſelf; or to perform its notes and dif. 
juſtice, the principal is bound in double poſe its organs for ſinging. The cock- 
the ſum of the ſureties, the uſual number thruſh is diftinguiſhed from the hen in 
of whom are two, and the penalty is recording, the firſt being more loud and 
40 l. at leaſt. Mere recognizances are frequent in it than the ſecond, S 
not ſealed, but enrolled ; and execution, RECORDARE rA AS, a writ directed 
dy force thereof, is of all the recognizor's to the ſheriff, to remove a cauſe out of an 
goods or chattels (except draught-horſes inferior court, into the king's bench or 
and implements of huſbandry) and the common pleas. 
moiety of his land. The execution up- RECORDER, a perſon whom the mayor 
on a recognizance, is termed an extent, and other magiſtrates of a city or corpo- 
See the article EXTENT. ration aſſociate to them, for their better 
The party bound in a recognizance, is dire gion in matters of juſtice, and pro- 
called recognizor; and the perſon to whom ceedings in law; on which atcount this 
he is bound, is termed the recognizee. perſon is 13 a counſellor, or other 
Recognizance is alſo uſed in our antient rſon well ſkilled in the law. 
ſtatutes, for the verdict of the twelve jurors The recorder of London is choſen by the 
upon an aſſiſe; hence called recognitors, lord mayor and aldermen ; and, as he is | 
RECOIL, or REBOUND, the ſtarting back- held to be the mouth of the city, he de- | 
ward of a fire-arm, after an exploſion, livers the judgment of the courts there- 
Merſennus tells us, that a cannon 12 feet in and records and certifies the city cu- 
in length, weighing 6400 Tþ. gives a ball ſtoms. ; 
of 24 Ib. an uniform velocity of 640 feet RECORDO ET PROCESSO MITTENDIS, 
per ſecond. Potting, therefore, W = is a Writ to call a record, together with 
6400, w = 24, V = 640, and a = the the whole proceedings in a cauſe, out of 
velocity with which the cannon recoils ; an inferior court into the king's court. 
we ſhall have (becauſe the momentums of RECOVERY, in law, is obtaining any 
the cannon and ball are equal) WU thing by judgment or trial at law. 
wV 24 X 64 Recoveries are of two kinds, a true reco- 
wvV; and ſo v 1 = 2, very and a feigned or common one. A 
4; that is, it would recoil at the rate of tue recovery is the actual recovering of 
2 c feet per ſecond, if free to move. See ny thing, or its value, by judgment and 
GUNNERY and PROJECTILES. trial at law: as where a perlon is ſued 
RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, for band, or other things real and perſo- 
by which ideas ſought after by the mind, —_ and . a verdict in his favour. 
are found, and brought again to view. A feigned or common recovery, is a for- 
RECOLLECTS, a congregation of re- mal act by conſent, made uſe of for the 
formed franſciſcans, called alſo friers- Vetter ſecuring of lands, tenements, &c. 
| minors of St. Francis, of the fri ob- the end and effect of which 18, to dock 
ſervance. © See FRANCISCAN MONKS, and deſtroy eftates-tail, remainders, and 
a | reverſions, 
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| reverſions, and to bar the former owners. 


In a common recovery, there muſt be at 
eaſt three parties, viz. the demandant, 


bi 


te- 1 tenant, and vouchee-z the demandant is 
reſh, be perſon that brings. the writ of entry, 
ned, and therefore way be termed the reco- 
ans, I vecor ; the tenant is he againſt whom the 
ort is brought, who may be termed the 
and <covecee.; and the vauchee-is the perſon 
| of nom the tenant vouches, or calls to war- 
rant for the lands demanded: thus, when 
writ g a perſon is deſirous ta cut off an eftate- 
nent, tail ia lands, Sc. be cauſes a feigned 
AE urit of entry ſur diſſein en le port to be 
inds, i brought by fame friend, Cho is the de- 
Sc. mandant for thoſe: lands, Sc. who in 
n of. . feigned declaration thereupbn- made, 
cord pretends that be was diſſeiſed by him, 
as 4 HS who, by a feigned fine, or deed of bar- 
gain and ſale, is named and ſuppoſed to 
* de the tenant of the land: this feigned 
with. | 


I dif. to appear and vouch to warranty the crier 
cock. of the court of common pleas, or the bag- 
en in ll bearer of writs to the cuſtos brevium in 
d and that court, who is termed the common 
vouchee, and is ſuppoſed to warrant the 
_ title; but he making default, a judgment 
an 
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tenant, if it be a fingle recovery, is made 


is by this fiction entered, that the de- 
mandant ſhall recover, and have a writ 
of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſon of the lands in 
queſtion ;| and that the tenants ſhall reco- 
ver the value of the lands againſt the 
common vouchee : though this recovery 
in value is only imaginary, yet it is 
looked upon as a bar to the intail for 
ever. os 
RECREMENT, in chemiſtry, ſome ſuper- 
fluous matter ſeparated from ſome other 
that is uſeful: in which ſenſe it is the 
ſame with. ſcoriz, faces, and excrements, 
See. the axticle SCORta, Sr. | 
RECRIMINATION, in law, an accuſa- 
tion brought by the accuſed againſt the 
accuſer, upon the ſame fact. See the ar- 
ticle ACCUSATION, - 
RECRUTTS, in military affairs, new- 
rajſed ſoldiers, deſigned to.ſupply the place 
of thoſe wha have loft. their lives in the 
ſervice, or are diſabled by age or wounds. 
See the article SOLDIER. 
RECTANGLE, in geometry, the ſame 
with a right-angled parallelogram. See 
the article PARALLELOGRAM, 
In arithmetic and algebra, a reQangle 
hgnifies the ſame with factum or pro- 
duct. See the articles PRODUCT and 
MULTIPLICATION, 
KECTANGLED, RECTANGULAR, or 
RIGHT-ANGLED, appellations given to 
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figures and ſolids which have one or 
more right-angles : thus a triangle with 
one right angle, is termed a rectangled 
triangle; allo parallelograms with right 
- angles, ſquares, cubes, c. are rect - 
angular. | 
Solids, as cones, cylinders, &c, are al- 
fo (aid to be rectangular, with reſpe& to 
their fituation, when their axis are per- 
endicular to the plane of the horizon. 
The antient geometricians always called 
the parabola, the rectangular ſection of 
a cone, See the articles CONC szc- 
TIONS and PAR ABOl A. | 
RECTIFICATION, the art of ſetting 
any thing to rights: and hence, to recti - 
fy the globes, is to fit them for perform 
ing any problem. See GLOBE, 
RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the find- 
ing a right line, equal in length to a 
curve. See the article CURVE. | 
The rectification of curves is a branch of 
the higher geometry, where the uſe of 
the inverſe method of fluxions, is very . 
conſpicuous. 3 
Caſe I. Let A C G (pl. CCXXIX. fig. 3. 
n 1.) be any kind of curve, whoſe ordi- 
nates are parallel to themſelves, and per- 
pendicular to the axis AQ. Then if 
the fluxion of the abſciſs AM be de- 
noted by Mn, or by Cz, (equal and 
parallel to Mm) and 28, equal and 
parallel to Cr, be the repreſentation of 
the correſponding fluxion of the ordinate 
MC; then will the diagonal CS, touch- 
ing the curve in C, be the line which 
the generating point p, would deſcribe, 
were its motion to become uniform at C; 
which line, therefore, truly expreſſes the 
fluxion of the ſpace AC, gone over. 
See the article FLUXION. 
Hence, putting AM=x, CM=yp, 
and AC gi we have & (= CS 
CN ]]; from which, 
and the equation of the curve, the value 
of 2 may be determined. Thus, let 
the curve propoſed be a parabola of 
any kind, the general equation for 
which is x 2; and hence & = 
NEE N 
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Caſe II. Let all the ordinates of the pro- 
poſed curve A R M (ibid. n* 2.) be re- 
ferrsd to a center C: then, putting the 
tangent RP (intercepted by the perpen- 
dicular CP) t, the arch, BN, of a 
circle, deſcribed about the center C, &; 


and the radius CN (or CB) a; we 


have 2 ::: (CR): t (RP); and, conſe- 
quently, 2 =22 : from whence the va- 
lue of = may be found, if the relation of 


y and t is given. But, in other caſes, it 
will be better to work from the follow 


a . «af 
ing equation, VIZ, Z = | * 4! "I 
which is thus derived; let the right line 
CR, be conceived to revolve about the 


center C ; then ſince the celerity of the 
generating point R, in a direction per- 


pendicular to C R, is to (x) the celerity 


of the point N, as CRO) to CN 
(a), it will therefore be truly repreſent- 


ed by =; which being to (J) the ce- 


lerity in the direction of CR, produced 


as CB (5) : RP (7), it follows that _ 
5 * 1 : 2212; whence, by compoſition, 
LE 453: n s*4+ f*(5*) 11 2: there 


222 2 | 
fore A 7 =2 and conſequent- 


72 
ly = 2 2). Q. E. D. 


But the fame concluſion may be more ea- 
ſily deduced from the increments of the 
flowing quantities: for, if R m, rm, 
and Nu be aſſumed to repreſent (z, y, x) 
any very ſmall correſponding increments 
of AR, CR, and BN; then will CN 
(a): CR ():: * (the arch N): the 


ſimilar arch R . And if the tri- 
angle R r.-: (which, while the point -: 


is returning back to R, approaches con- 


tinually nearer and nearer to a fimili- 
tude with CRP) be conſidered as rec- 


tilinear, we ſhall alſo obtain z* (= 


f 2324 3 


the fluent of which, univerſally expreſſed 


eee RN 
| 2 _— + *( =2)= Z, as before, | 
Now from the right fine, verſed fine, tan. 


Put the verſed fire AB= x, 
ſine Rb = the tangent AT = t, the 
ſecant O | 
> Ru = &, nr, and 


ſince [Lr#R (= a fight angle) ILO R, 
and FR#a= ORG, the triangles 7 R, 


OR (a) :: R (v); Rr (===; 
24X==xx' 


fax. Alſo, Ob ( 7. ) ? 
_ 2OR(a)::nr(y):Rr(s)= ay 


the arch, in terms of the verſed fine and 


: RA: Rp 2 


No from any one of theſe forms of flu. 


xions, viz Kev — 
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the firſt form, a 
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RN Rr*brm* )=2—=453; and 
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gent, or ſecant of an arch of à circle 
O AR (ibid. uo 3.) given: to find the 
length of the arch itſelf, in terms thereof. 
the rigbt 


=I, the arch A R R, and 
the radius A O, or RO Saz; allo let 


Rr = E: then, 


and ORG, are equiangular; and RB (J): 5 þ 


becauſe, by the property of the circle, 
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Theſe two values exhibit the fluxion of 


right ſine, reſpectively: and to pet the 
ſame in terms of the tangent and? ſecant, 


we have O T 8 a*+t3) :OA (a) 

{ 2 "" 2 : 

:: OR (a): Ob =. 
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the arch itſelf (by taking the fluent in an 
infinite” ſeries) may be found, But the 
third form, expreſſed in terms of the tan- 
gent, being entirely free from radical 
quantities, will be the moſt ready in prac- 
tice, eſpecially where the required arch is 


but ſmall, though the ſeries, ariſing from 
ways converges faſteſt. 


5 at 5 1 
1 therefore, 3 be converted into 


= al 
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quently, z = 7 
Oc. AR. Now it, for example, 
| we ſuppoſe AR=30?, and AO (to ren- 
der the operation more eaſy) = unity, 
| we ſhall have t=v/I= 5773502 ; be- 
cauſe O (Y) R (t) :: OA (1) : 
AT (F) i. Whence f*=.1924500, 
t5=.0641500, 17 2 . 0213833, 19 = 

07 1277, Sc. 


| 5773522. + .obqrooo .— 


| | „ 
—.— 5 —_— Se.. 52359873 
which, multiplied by 6, gives 3.141592, 
Sc. for the length of the ſemi- periphery 
of a circle whoſe radius is 1, 
ECTIFICATION, in chemiſtry, is nothing 
but the repetition of a diſtillation, or ſub- 
limation ſeveral times, in order to ren+ 
der the ſubſtance purer, finer, and freer 
from aqueous or earthy parts. 


cording to Dr. Shaw, depends upon 
finding out a ſimple method of ſeparating 
all the oil and water from it; and, he 
obſerves, that the great affinity. betwixt 
the eſſential oil and ſpirit, is the phyſical 
cauſe of the difficulty found in the rec- 
tification of brandies, He recommends 
the way of working from a ſpirit largely 
diluted with water, into water again; 
whereby the eſſential oil would, at one 
operation, be doubly ſeparated, See 
the articles DISTILLATION, ALCOHOL, 
SPIRIT, &c, 

ECTIFIER, in navigation, an inſtru- 
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two circles either laid one upon, or Tet 
into, the other, and ſo faſtened together 
in their centers, that they repreſent two 
compaſſes, one fixed, the other movea- 
blez each of them divided into the 
thirty-two points of the- campaſs, and 
three hundred and fixty degrees, and 
numbered both ways, from the north and 


in ninety degrees. 
The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, 
in which the north and all the other 


moveable, See HORIZON, 


mariners compaſs, in which the north 
vor. VV = 


w 


** * . 
> 1 * * 
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And therefore AR = 


The perfection of rectifying ſpirits, hn: 5 


ment conſiſting of two parts, which are 


the ſouth, ending at the eaſt and welt, | 


points of the compaſs ate fixed and im- 


The moveable compaſs repreſents the 
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tion. See Coueass. N 


In the center of the moveable compaſs is 


. faſtened a filk thread, long enough to 
reach the outſide of the fixed com- 
paſs. But, if the inſtrument be made 

of wood, there is an index inſtead of the 
. „ 

Its uſe is to find the variation of the com- 

paſs, to rectify the courſe at ſea; having 

the amplitude or azimuth given.1 

REcTiF1ER, in the diſtillery, the perſon 


whoſe employment it ĩs to take the coarſe N 


malt · ſpirit of the malt - ſtiller, and re- 
_ .diſtil it to a finer and better liquor. The 
art of the rectifier, according to Dr, Shaw, 


3 might be entirely ſet aſide, if the malt- 
] 


filler could make his ſpirit perfect at the 

ſecond operation; which ſeems very prac- 
ticable, if the malt-ſtilters could be got 
to forſake their old track. The great 
things to be recommended for the im- 


provement of their art, would be firſt the 


brewing in perfection, and ſecondly the 
keeping their waſh after the manner of 
ſtale beer, till it has entirely loſt its malt- 
flavour, and acquired a pungent, acid 
vinolity ; and then, thirdly, leaving out 
the lees, to diſtil with a well regulated 
fire. It is ſcarce to be thought hew pure 
a ſpirit is to be obtained from malt this 
way : but the great art would be, the 
finding a way to make malt-liquors ar- 
tificially ſtale, bright, and flavourleſs, 
though otherwiſe vinous, | | 
RECTIFYING. the globe. See GLOBE, 
RECTILINEAR, in geometry, right= 
| lined ; thus figures whoſe perimeter con- 
fiſts of right lines, are (aid to be recti - 
linear, | 
RECTITUDE, re&itudo, in philoſophy, 
refers either to the a& of judging or of / 
willing; and therefore whatever comes 
under the denomination of rectitude is 
either what is true or what is good; theſe 
being the only objects about which the 
mind exerciſes its two faculties of judg- 
| ws and willing. 97 
oral rectitude, or uprightneſs, is the 
chuſing and purſuing thoſe things which 
the mind, upon due enquiry and atten- 
tion, clearly perceives to be good; and 
avoiding thoſe that are evil, ; 
RECTO, in law, uſually termed a writ 
of right, is of ſo high a nature, that 


* 


vhile other writs in real actions are only; 


for the recovery of the poſſeſſion of the 
lands, &c. in queſtion, this writ tends 
| to recover both the ſeiſin and the pro- 
_ perty 3 by which means both the rights of 
4 15 X ; 2 We, poſſeſ · 
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© poſſeſſion and property are tried, together. 
There are two kinds of this writ, Bix. 
a writ of right patent, fo called becauſe 


it is ſent open; it lies for him that has 


_ © the fee ſimple in the lands, &e. ſued 
for, againſt a tenant of the freehold 
at leaſt ; the other is a writ of right- 
cloſe, and lies where à perſon holds 
lands or tenements by charter in antient 
demeſne, in fee- ſimple, fee-tail, for 
term of life, or in dower, add is diffei- 
fed. This writ is directed to the king's 
manors, or to the lord of an antient de- 
meine, commanding him to do right in 
his court. 

Refo, or right, is allo prefixed to the 
title of ſevera] other writs ; as 1. Reo de 
adwocatione ecclefie, which is a. writ of 
right that lies where a perſon has right of 
adyowſon in fee to him and his heirs; and 
the incumbent dying, a ſtranger preſents 
his clerk to the church; and he, not. 
having brought this action of quare im- 
pedit, Sc. within fix months, has ſuf- 
fered the ſtranger to uſurp upon him. 2, 
Recto de dote, à writ of right of dower, 
which lies for a woman who has received 
part of her dower, and demands the re- 
mainder againſt the heir of her deceaſed 
huſband, or his guardian. 3. Redo de 
dote unde nibil habet, a writ of right 
that lies where a huſband having lands 
or tenements, has aſſigned a dower 
thereof to his wjfe, on which account 
ſhe is driven to ſue the heir, or his guar- 
dian, for her thirds. 4. Req quando 
dominus remiſit, is a writ of right which 
lies where lands, &c. in the fignory of 
any lord, are demanded by a writ of 
right. Thus if the lord hold no court, 
or, at the prayer of the demandant or 
tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, 


to carry the cauſe thither, this writ iſſues 


for the other party. 5. Reo de rationa- 


bili parte, a writ of right patent, that 


lies between privies in blood; as bro- 


thers in pavel-kind, fiſters, or other co- 


parteners for land in fee- ſimple, demand- 
ing a certain portion of it to hold in ſe- 
veralty. 6, Recto ſur diſclaimer, a writ 
_ which lies where a lord, in the court 
of common pleas, avows upon his. te- 
nant, and the tenant diſclaims to hold of 
him; upon which the lord may bring 
this writ. Na ” 5 
RECTOR, a term applied to ſeveral per- 
"ſons whoſe offices are very different ; 
as, 1. The rector of a pariſh is a 
clergyman that has the charge and cure 
of a pariſh, and poſſeſſes all the tythee, 
4 ; N 


reign univerſities, particularly in that of 


&c. 2. The ſame name is alſo giver 
to the chief elective officer in ſeveral fo- 


Paris, 3. Rector is alſo uſed in ſeveral Wl 
convents for the ſuperior officer who gz. 
verns the houſe: and the jeſuits give this 
name to the ſuperiors gf ſuch. of their 
houſes as are either ſeminaries or colleges, 

RECTORY, a patiſh-church, parſonage, 
or ſpiritual. living, with all its rights, 
tythes and glebes. - 

Rectory is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
_ reftor's manſion or parſonage-houſe, 

RECTUM, in anatomy, the third and laſt 
of the large inteſtines, or guts. See the 
article INTESTINES. _ 
The rectum is in length about three hands 

| breadth, and its drameter about three 
fingers. It has its beginning at the loweſt 
vertebræ of the loins, and at the lower 
end is the anus. See ANUS, = 
It is connected to the os ſacrum, the os 
coccygis, and the urinary bladder in men; 
but in women to the vagina uteri, The a: 
coats of the rectum are more thick and 
fleſhy than thoſe of any other of the in- 
teſtines: it has in general no valves, but 
it has ſeveral rugz : the abſence, of valves 
here, is to prevent the expulſion of the 
 foeces from being, retarded, ; 

RECTUS, in anatomy, à name common 
to ſeveral pair of muſcles, ſo called on 

account of the ſtraightneſs of their fibres, 
as, 1. The rectus major anticus, which 
ariſes from the tranſverſe apophy ſes of 
the five lower vertebræ of the neck, and 
is inſerted in the os occipitis. 2. The 
rectus minor anticus, called, by Cow- 
per, muſculus annuens: this ariſes from 
the anterior ſurface. of the atlas, or firſt | 
vertebra of the neck; and lies concealed, 
as it were, under the former, till it is 
at length inſerted a little behind it, into 
the os occipitis : theſe two, pair of muſcles 
ſerve to move the head forward, 3. 
The rectus major poſticus, one of the 
extenſors of the head, which has its ori- 
gin from the ſpinoſe apophyſis of the 
epiſtrophæus, and is inſerted into the 
os occipitis, 4. The rectus minor pol- 
ticus, which is alſo. one of the five ex- 
tenſors of the head, has its riſe from the 
poſterior part of the atlas, and its end 
under the former. 5. The rectus la. 
teralis, which ſerves to bend the head 
on one (ide, has its origin from the up- 
per ſurface of the tranſverſe, apopbyls 
of the atlas: from this it aſcends. ſtrait 
with a ſhort. body, but canfiderably 
thick; and is inſerted: partly into the 9 
oC 
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, occipitis, and partly into the tem oral 

# bone, near the inciſure of the ma toide 

? proceſs, 6. The Fa tibiæ, one of 
8 Be four extenſors of the leg, which has 

* Its origin from tlie anterior and inferior 

” Sin e 

_ ECTV5 IN CURIA, in law, one who 

ag ſtands at the bar, and no man objects 

” any thing againft him. hal When a 
Py perlon who has been outlawed has fe- 


verſed the outlawry, a artake of 
the benefit of the law, he 18 aid to be 
rectus in curia. 5 
ECURRENTS, in anatomy, a name 
given to ſeveral large branches bf nerves 
25 out by the par vagum from the up- 
the article NERVES. 


1 


= [RECIPROCAL . £ 

 XSSEECURVIROSTRA, in ornithology, a 
genus of the ſco opaces order of birds, 
the beak of which is of a depreſſed or 
flatted figure, and is pointed at the ex- 
tremity and bent upwards : it is about 
the ſize of our common lapwing, or a 
little larger ; its colour is variegated, 


is extremely ſingular, being long, black 
throughout, flaited, and appears to be 


on of a coreaceous ſubſtance rather than of 
bres, a horny one, ſike that of the beaks of 
hich other birds ; and its bending upwards in 
es of a part of a circle is alſo ſiagular. See 
and plate COXXTX, fig. 2. a 

The There is another ſpecies common in Eng- 
2 land, with a 5er brealt, about the 
r | 


ſize of the common pigeon. 
RECUSANTS, ſuch perſons as acknow- 


aled ledge the pope to be the ſu h 
led preme-head of 
it is the church, and refuſe to acknowledge 
into the king's ſupremacy; Who are hence 
uſcles called popiſh recuſants. Theſe are in 


3 
zf th 
ts ori 
of the 


England charged with double taxes, not 

merely as romaniſts but as recufants, 

RECUSA TION, the deſiring a judge to 
refrain from judging in a certain cauſe, 


to the on account of his kinſhip, capital enmi- 

or pol. fo Sc. to one of the parties. | 
ve ex- y the Nez law, kinſhip within the 

om the fourth ) 


As gree, whether of conſanguinity 
ts 


tus la- cuſation; as alſo the judge's being god- 
e head fatzer, &c, of one 0 the Sing, Wool 
he up- RED, in phyſics, one of the ſimple or pri- 
opbyls mary colours of natural bodies, or rather 

s ſtralt of the rays of light. See the articles 
derably Colour, LicurT, and Rav. 


d the 6 
oc 
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CURRENT VERSES, are the (ame with . 
thoſe called reciprocal. See the article . 


black and white; the figure of its beak _ 


or alliance, is deemed a legal cauſe of re- 


The red rays are thoſe which of all others 
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grees of refrangi 


are the leaſt refrangible : hence, a; Sir 

Tſakc Newton ſappares the different de- 
f refrangibiſity aciſe from the dif- 

rent magnitudes of the luminous parti 


cles whereof the rays cont, the red rays, 


per part of the thorax tothe larynx. See 5 


Wine, galls, or turmeric, 


'6r red Tight, is concluded to be that 


Shich confitts f the legen phrricits. 


as Yame cofour and e ba: and be- 


Rev, in dying, is one of the five fimple or 


mother colours; ſome reckon fix kinds 
or caſts of red, viz, ſcarlet red, crim- 
ſon-red, . madder-red, half-grain-red, 
lively-orange-red, and ſcarlet of cochi« 
neal : but they may be all reduced to'the 
three following, according to the three 


principal drugs which give the colours: 


Viz, the kermes, cochineal and madder. 
See the articles KERMEs, Cocnintal, 
and MaDDER. a So: 
For the ſcarlet and crimſon reds, ſee the 
articles SCARLET and CRIMSON, + 
Madder-red is made with madder, to 
which ſome add realgal and arfedic ; 
others common ſalt, or other ſalts, with 
heat - flour; or agaric, with ſpirit of 
The half. 
grain is made with agaric and bran wa- 
ter; half-ſcarlet-grain, half madder, and 
ſometimes turmeric. As to the lively 
orange - red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt put in 
yellow, then in a liquor made of poats- 
hair, which has been boiled ſeveral times 
with madder, and now diffolved over 
the fire with certain acids, as urine; tar- 
„tar, Sc. | 8 
Beſides theſs reds, which are good and 
allowed colours, there is alſo a brazil- 
15 X 1 88 | red, 
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FED fie WE 
in proportion to its thickneſs; the head 
is ſmall, and ſomewhat depreſſed; the 
eyes are large; the beak is ſlender, ob. 
long, and of a dark colour; the head, al 
the neck, and the beak, are of a bright al 


red, which is diſcouraged as fading 
'eafily, Of the ſix good reds only four 
' bave particular caſts or ſhades, the mad- 
der-red, the crimſon-red, the lively- 
orange-red, and the ſcarlet of cochineal : 
the caſts or ſhades of crimſon are freſh- 
colour, peach-colour, carnation-roſe-co- 
Jour, and an apple-tree flower colour; 
Thoſe of madder are freſh-colour, onion- 
peel-colour, and flame-colour; thoſe of 
the orange are the ſame with that of the 
crimſon; ſcarlet, beſides. the ſhades of 
all the reſt, has ſome peculiar to itſelf, 
as cherry-colour, fire-colour, Cc. 
R8D, in painting. For painting in oil- 
colours, they uſe a red called cinnabar, 
or vermillion, and another called Lacca, 
See the articles CINNABAR and LAccA. 
In limning and freſco, for a violet red, 
inſtead of | they uſe reddle, a natural 
earth found in England : for a brown, 
they uſe ochre. See the articles REDDLE 
and OCHRE, 


 . RED, in heraldry, See GULEs, 


RED, in coſmetics, a fucus, or paint, 
wherewith the ladies enliven their cheeks 
and lips. There are two kinds of.theſe 
reds, one in leaves called ſpaniſh red; 

the other a liquor which is an extract of 
a ſcarlet dye, See COSMETIC. 


Rep is an epithet uſed in the engliſh 


names of ſeveral birds, as the red-game, 


red ſhank, red-ſtart, red-breaſt, red- 1 


wing, &c. 
The red-game is a ſpecies of the tetrao, 
common in the mountains of Yorkſhire, 
and ſome other of the northern counties, 
It is of the ſhape of a partridge, but 
much larger, and of a mixed colour of 
red and black, and is feathered down to 
the ends of the toes. See TETRAO, 
The red-ſhank is a ſpecies of the tringa, 


called by authors gallinula erythropus, 


and callidrys, and is about the ſize of the 
common plover. The back is of a grey- 
iſh or browniſh-green, uſually ſpotted 
with black ; its neck grey, and its throat 
- variegated with black and white: the 
breaſt is white, with a few looſe ſtreaks 
of black ; the wing-feathers are varie- 
ated with black, brown, and white; 
the beak is two fingers breadth long, ſlen- 
der, and ſhaped like the beak of a wood» 
cock, rediſh at the baſe, and blackiſh 
lower down: its legs are of a fine beau- 
tiful red, and the hinder toe is very ſhort 
and ſmall. _ 27 
The red-ſtart a ſpecies of the motacil- 
la, with a black throat and reddiſh belly, 


| Is of the ſize of a chaffinch, but flenderer 


of a deep hazel; the ears are: patulous, 


RED. Russia, or LITTLE- RUSSIA, 2 


ReD-5EA ſeparates Aſia from Africa. 


grey; the anterior part of the head is 


white; the throat and ſides of the head 
under the eyes are black; the breaſt is of 
a reddiſh colour, as are alſo the rump | 
and the tail. See plate CCXXTX. fig. 1, 


The red-breaſt is alſo of the ſpecies of the 
motacilla, with the throat and breaſt 


reddiſh ; it is of the ſize of the night. 
ingale; the head is pretty large and 
rounded]; the eyes are bright and ſmall; 
the beak flender and brown; the head, 
neck, and back, are of a pale olive. 
brown, with a tinge of grey; the throat 
and breaſt are throughout of a tawny 
colour, approaching to reddiſh ; the bel. 
ly is white; the wings and tail of the ſame 8 
browniſh colour, as are alſo the legs and 
feet. See plate COXXIX, fig. 7. where i: 


n 1. is the cock, and nY 3. the hen. 


and flatted ; the eyes are bright; the iris 


and the beak brown, with ſome admix- 


ture of yellow: the head, neck, and 


back, are of a duſky-grey ; the ſides and 


* —ip;, approaching to red; the 
breaſt, belly, and throat, are white ; the 
feet are of a palercolour, | 


province of Poland, bounded by the 
province of Poleſia; on the north, by 

Volhinia and Podolia on the eaſt; by 
the Carpathian mountains, which di- 
vide it from Tranſilvania and Hungary, 
on the ſouth; and by the province of 
Little Poland, on the weſt; being two 
oi miles long, and one hundred 
road, 


REp-BOOk of the Exchequer, an antient 
record or manuſcript volume, in the 
keeping of the king's remembrancer, 

containing divers miſcellany treatiſes re- 
lating to the times before the conqueſt. 

REDDENDUM, in our law, is uſed ſub- 
ſtantively for the clauſe in a leaſe wherein 
the 'rent is reſerved to the leſſor. The 

proper place for it is next after the limi- 
tation of eſtate, _ 

REDDIDIT sx, in law, Is where a per- 
ſon procures bail to ation, and the part) 

that is bailed, any time before the retvri 
- Wi 


under parts of the wings are of an 


* * — 1 
n n 
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The red-wing is a ſpecies of the turdus, 2 
with a white breaſt, It is ſmaller than 
the common thruſh; the head is ſmall 
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= Y | foire facias agai dall, as when they ſtand on the ſide of a river, 

eee ſecond ſeire facias againſt the ball, ey Rand on ine ue ver, 

ie _ —_ himſelf in their diſcharge : ſuch a marſh, the ſea, &c 0 ITY 

bh. i! are thereby diſcharged. On a red- REDHIBITION, redbbitto, in the civil. 
ait ſe, the A e attorney is to law, an action allowed a buyer, whereby 


bt .; ice of the render to the plaintiff's to annul the ſtate of ſome moveable, and 
is eee and make oath of fach notice, oblige the ſeller to take it back again, 
d e. Alſo the bail piece muſt be diſ- upon the buyer's finding it damaged : 
of N arrged, otherwiſe the plaintiff may not- or that there was ſome perſonal cheat, 
np Wwithitanding proceed to * and Cc. The redhibition, or redhibitory ac- 
1 erecution againſt the bail; for till that tion, has place in ſeveral caſes in the bo- 
he , done there is a record ſtill remains in dy of the civil law, If a horſe was fold 
alt ort againſt them. 8 that had the glanders, was broken · wind- 
ht. '# DDITARIUM was antiently uſed for ed, or foundered, it was a redhibitory 
ind Ine rental of a manor, or other eſtate; caſe; and the buyer would be obliged to 
11; Rc was & i take him again within nine days. 
ad, EDDITARIUS, a renter or tenant. qRREDINTEGRATION, redintegratio, in 
we- DDITION, readitio, a ſurrendering or the civil law, the act of reſtoring a per- 
oat eſtoring. In law it alſo denotes a ju- ſon to the enjoyment of a thing whereof 
vny icial acknowledgment that a thing in he had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 
bel. ueſtion belongs to the demandant. REDINTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the re- 
ame DDLE, a ſoft, heavy, red marle, of ſtoring of any mixt body or matter, whoſe 


and 2 eat uſe in colouring and being waſhed form has been deſtroyed by calcination, 


here Ind freed from its ſand, is often fold by 6 corroſion, ſublimation, or the like, to its 
n. dur druggiſts under the name of bole-ar- former nature and conſtitution. * 
dus, enic. See the article MaRLE. REbDISSEISIN, in law, ſignifies a diſſeiſin 


DEEMABLES, are lands, funds, Sc. made by one who once before was found 
old with a reſervatiog of the equity of adjudged to have diſſeiſed the ſame per- 
edemption. See REDEMPTION, ſon of his lands and tenements; in which 
DELIVER, in law, the yielding and _ caſe there lies a ſpecial writ. called re- 


mix · delivering a thing back, which in caſe diſſeiſin. This writ may be brought 
and df a robbery, Sc. does not purge the againſt the perſon who committed the freſh 
s and dfence. ; 3 adiſſeiſmn, and againſt another that was not 
f an] DEMISED ſignifies the granting back a diſſeiſor, in caſe he be a tenant of the 
z the df lands demiſed or leaſed. lands; and if after a recovery upon this 
; the DEMPTION, in law, a faculty or writ, the party is diſſeiſed again, hy him 


ight of re-entering upon lands, Sc. who made the firſt rediſſeiſin, he ſhall 


1 2 hat have been ſold: and aſſigned, upon - have a new writ, and ſo every time he is 
the eimburſing the purchaſe money with le- rediſſeiſed. On the fact being proved by 
b, by zal colts, Bargains wherein the faculty, the ſheriff's inquiſition, the offehder is to 
t; by dr, as ſome call it, the equity of redemp- be impriſoned, and the land reſeiſed. 

h di- ion is reſerved, are only a kind of pig-= REDOUBT, or REDovuTE, redudfus, in 
1gary, norative contracts. A certain time is Hl fortification, a ſmall ſquare fort, without 
ice of ited within which the 1 of re- any defence but in front, uſed in tren- 
g two demption ſhall be exerciſed, and beyond ches, lines of cireumvallation, contra- 
\ndred which it ſhall not extend, vuallation, and approach, as alſo for the 


n our old law writers, redemption de- lodgings of corps de gard, and to defend 
doted ſome grievous mul, impoſed by paſſages, In marſhy grounds, redoubts 


antient yay of commutation for the head or life are frequently made of ſtone- works, for 

in the ff the delinquent, | | the ſecurity of the neighbourhood ; their 

rancer, ENS, Rxpaus, or REDANT, in for- face conſiſts of from ten to fifteen fathom, 

ſes re- ification, a kind of work indented in the ditch round them from eight to nine 
eſt. orm of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſaliant 


; | feet broad and deep, and their parapets 
ed ſub- nd re- entering angles, to the end that have the ſame thickneſs, 

"herein dre part may flank or defend another. REDRESSING, the rectifying or ſetting 
t is called ſaw-work and indented. work, any thing ſtrait again. ? 


ne limi- ) he faces in this flank one, another, In a moral lenſe, to redreſs grievances is 

m—_ 2 uſed in the 8 to refoim and remove them. es 
> 2 per- ying ot walls, where it is not necenary To redreſs a ftag, among hunters is to 
he part) o be at the expence of building baſtions; put him off his Gangs, ood 
e retuſn | | e F 
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REDRUTH, a market-town of Corn- 
wall, ſituated fifty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Launceſton,  _ 
REDUBBORS, thoſe who buy ſtolen 
cloths, &c. and, to the end they may 
not be known, convert them into ſome 
other form, or change the colour, &c. 
REDUCE, in chemiſtry, the ſame with 
reduct. Seetthe article R Dur. 
REDUCE @ place, among military men, is 
to oblige the governor to ſurrendec it to 
the beſiegers dy capitulation. 
REDUC T, or ReDvir, a military term 
ſignifying an advantageous piece of 


ground, entrenched, and ſeparated from 


the reſt of the place, camp, Sc. for an 
army, garriſon, Cc. to retire to in caſe 
of a furprize, 

REpucr, in building, a quirk or little 
place taken out of a larger to make it 
more uniform and regular; or for ſome 
other convenience, as for a little cabinet 
a fide of a chimney, for alcoves, Cc. 
EDUCT, or Roux, among chemiſts, a 
powder by which calcined. metals and 


minerals are again reduced to their. regu- 


lus, or pure ſubſtance, See REGULUS., 
REDUCTION, redu&io, in the ſchools, a 


manner of bringing a term or propoſition 
which was before oppoſite to ſome other, 
to be equivalent to it, This is effected 
; by the addition or retrenchment. of a 
negative particle; thus, to reduce this 
Propoſition, xo man is an animal, to be 
equivalent to its oy poſite, every man is 
an animal; I drop the negative and ſay, 
man is an animal. After the like man- 
ner might the term, every man, be re- 
duced, by adding the negative, and ſayg 
ing, there is no man. 3 
Reduction of propoſitions is uſed in a 
more general Kode for any expreſſion of 
dne propoſition by another * 
+ Equivalent thereto, To a reduction, 
therefore, there are two propoſitions re- 
quired ; the reduced, and the reducing, 


which are confdered as the extremes REDUCTION, in arithmetic, that ni 
thereof, and to be connected in the re- 


duction, by means of the particle, that 
ig, which here has the effet of a copula. 
As here, only animals think ; that tis, 
animal: ink, and nothing beſides ani- 
mals thinks ; where the propoſition pre- 
ceding the particle, that is, is reduced, 
and the ſubje& of the reduction; that 
following reduces the particle, and acts 
as the predicate of reduction; and the 
rticle, that is, acts as a copula, im- 


expreſſed by another, but by ano- 
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REDUCTION of ſyllogiſms, is a regular 1 N 


the contrary of the concluſion, which a 


trading is probibited, which you grant 


orting not barely that the propofition = 


RED b 
ther equivalent one, or, as it were, the 
ſame. | 1 


changing or transforming of an in. 
rfect ſyllogiſm into a perfect one; r ll 
it is a change of a ſyllogiſm in reſpe&t of 
form, whereby the neceſſity of the ill. 
tion br inference is made more evident, 


+ A 

_- * 
= 
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See the article SYLLOGISM., 3 


Reduktion obtains in ſyllogiſms of the 
bogen and third figure, and alſo in the 
indirect modes of the firſt. By it the: 
are all brought to the firſt. There ar 1 
two kinds of this reduction; the one d. 
rect, or oſtenſive, performed merely by a i 
converſion of one or both the premife, 
or by a tranſpoſition thereof, as when ca. 1 
mettret is reduced to celarent. The 


perſon, granting the premiſes of the fu. 
owing ſy 


thus give, viz. all trading is fraud, a 


of that, with the other premiſe of 11 


former ſyllogiſm, viz, the major, u hid 
you likewiſe grant, I make a new (y||88 
giſm ; thus, all fraud is prohibited ; 
trading is fraud; therefore all trading 
prohibited, But this N W— 
trading is prohibited, and the other, /onul 


me in the fiſt ſy llogiſm, are contradr 
tories, 


. whereby numbers of different denon 
nations are brought into one denomini 
tion. Reduction is but the applicate 
of muhliplication and diviſion, Fo 
firſt, a higher denomination is broup 

into a lower one, by multiplying 
higher denomination with ſo many ol! 

lower, as are contained in the hight 
ſtill keeping them equivalent in, 30 
This is called reduction deſcending. * 
condly, a lower or inferior denom" 
tion is reduced into a higher or ſup" 
one, by diyiding the leſſer one _ 
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hany of its denominaGon a8 is contsin- 


ATION and Pivis tox. 


Fhe reduction of the principal monies, 


e found under their reſpective articl 
Loney, Coin, WEIGHT, MEASURE, 
ound, Foor, &c. , Fs 
Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings 
y multiplying with 20; ſhillings into 
ence, by multiplying with 12; and 
ence into farthings, by multiplying with 
on the other hand, ſhillings are re- 
cd into pounds, by dividing with 20; 
ace into ſhillings, by dividing with 
; and farthings into pence, by divid- 
g with 4. 8 4 | 
xamples. Let it be required to reduce 
571. into ſhillings, and thoſe ſhillings 
hto pence; 357X20=7140= the ſhil- 
ngs in 3571. and 7140x12=85680= 
he pence in 3571. as was required, 
Again, let it be required to reduce 


ings into pounds; 85680 = by 12 = 


y 20==357 l. as was required. 

f there remain any thing in each di- 
riſion, it is reſpectively either odd pence, 
illings, or farthings; thus 4123788 


28. 3d, 


educed are of ſeveral denominations, 
he higheſt or greateſt denomination to 


then reduce their ſum to the next lower 
denomination; adding together all the 
numbers that are of that denomination, 
= ſo proceed gradually on until all is 
To expedite the practice of this rule, 
ſeveral compendious ways of reduction 
have been invented, See PRACTICE, 
DUCTION of ſraftions. See the article 
FRACTION, | "02 
EDUCTION of equations, in algebra, See 
the article EQUATION, x 
EDUCTION if, curves, See CURVE, 
IDUCTION, of @ figure, deſign, or draught, 


ger or ſmaller than the original; Rill pre- 


= "7; 


HED. [war] r 
| is the reduction of figures, Cc. whence 

4 in the greater. This is the converſe 
f the laſt, and is termed reduction aſ- 
ending. See the articles MULTIPLI- 


oins, weights, . meaſures, &c, antient 
nd modern, foreign and domeftic, may 


5680 d. into ſhillings, and thoſe ſhil- 


bh 140= the ſhillings in 3571, and 7140 


arthings, being reduced, give 42951. 
But when the numbers propoſed to be | 


and it is required to bring them all to 
he loweſt, yaw muſt reduce, as before, 


is the making a copy thereof, either lar- | 


ſerving the form and proportion, The 
great uſe of the proportional. compaſles 
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they are called compaſſes of reduction. 
See the article ComMPass, ' 
There are various methods of reducing 


figures, Cc. the moſt. eaſy is by means 
of the pentagraph, or paralleſogram: 


but this has its defects, See the article 
PENTAGRAPH, Ef 


The beſt and moſt uſual methods of re- 


duction are as follows: 1. To reduce a 
figure, as ABCDE (plate CCXXX. 
fig. I. no 1.) into a leſs compaſs. About 
the middle of the figure, as æ, pitch on a 
point, and from this point draw lines to its 
ſeveral angles A, B, C, Cc. then draw- 
ing the line ab parallel to A B, bc paral- 
lel to BC, Sc. you will have the figure 
abede fimilar to ABC DE. 
If the figure a bede had been required to 


be inlarged, there needed nothing but to 


produce the lines from the point beyond 
the angles, as zD, zC, Cc. and to 


draw lines, viz. DC, CB, Sc. parallel 


to the ſides dc, cb, Sc. 
2. To reduce a figure by the angle of 
proportion, ſuppoſe the figure ABCDE 
(ibid. n®. 2.) required to be diminiſhed 
in the proportion of the line AB to ab, 
(ibid. nꝰ 4.) draw the indefinite line GH 
(ibid. nꝰ 4.) and from G to H ſet off 


the line AB. On G deſcribe the arch 


HI. Set off the line 25 as a chord on 
HI, and draw GI. Then with the an- 
gle 16 H, you have all the meaſures of 
- the figure to be drawn. Thus to lay 
down the point , take the interval BC, 
and upon. the point G, deſcribe the arch 


K L. Alſo on the point G deſcribe MN; 
and upon A, with the diſtance MN, de- 
ſeribe an arch eutting the preceding one 
the next leſs, adding the numbers that 
are of that next denaminatjon together; 


inc, which will determine the fide &c, 
And after the ſame manner are the other 
ſides and angles to be defcribed. The. 
"fame, proceſs will alfo ſerve to enlarge 
© the figure. . a. 


3. To reduce a figure by a ſcale, Mea- 


ſure all the ſides of the figure, as ABCDE, 

(ibid. no 2.) by a ſcale, and lay down 

the ſame meaſures reſpectively from a 
ſmaller ſcale in the proportion required. 
4+ To reduce a map, „ td why 
by ſquares. Divide the original into little 


' ſquares, and divide a freſh paper of the 


dimenſions requited into the Tame num: 
ber of ſquares, which are to be larger or 
leſs than the former, as the map'is to be 
_ enlarged. or diminiſhed. This done in 


the firſt, f 


r K 
'\ 9 eee 


every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw > 
what you find in itb correſpondent one in 
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Rxpucriox to the ecliptic, in aſtronomy, cixcumſtance or condition. Thus, m, 
The place of any ſtar reduced to the as men, are rational : kings, as kings 
_ ecliptic, is that point where the ſeconda- are ſubjef to none but God. 9 
ry paſſing through the ſtar interſeAs the REE, Re1s, or Res, a little portugueze Wl 
ecliptic. See the articles REDUCTION copper coin, See the article Corn. 
and SECONDARY. REED, an antient jewiſh meaſure. See the 
REDUCTION, in metallurgy, is the bring- article MEASURE, 3 
ing back metalline ſubſtances which have RE ED, or the Common REED, in botany, | 
been changed into ſcoriz or aſhes, or arundo. See the article ARUNDo. 
otherwiſe diveſted of their metallic form, REEF, a term in nigation. When there 
into theic_nataral and original ſtate of is a great gale of wind, they commonly Wl 
metals again, All metals and ſemi- roll up part of the ſail below, that, by | 
metals may be reduced by proper manage- this means it may become the narrower, 
ment, whatever have been their changes, and not draw ſo much wind; which | 
except only zink, which having been contracting or taking up the fail they 
- burnt to aſhes, admits of no reduction; call a reef, or reefing the fail : fo allo 
but the mixture of gold and fiiver was when a top-maſt is: ſprung, as they call Wl 
never yer radically diſſolved by any ex- it, that is, when it is cracked, or almok | 


periment, whatever ſome may have ima- broken in the cap, they cut off the lower 4 
gined. Even ſome earths will turn into piece that was near broken off, and ſet. 
metals by the admixture and intimate , ting the other part, now much ſhorter, we 
union of a phlogiſtion or inflammable in the ſtep again, they call it a ree&f:d 


principle. | top-maſt, ; 
REDUCT10N ite firſt matter, is a term REEL, in the manufactories, a machine 


- which alchemiſts ute when they find their ſerving for the office of reeling. Ther | 


ſubſtances putrify and grow black. are various kinds of reels, ſome very i 
Reduction is more particularly uſed for fimple, others very complex, Of the 
the converting of a dry matter into a li- former kinds thoſe moſt in uſe are, 1. A 
quid, particularly into water, which b little reel held in the hand, eonfiſting of 


+ the alchemiſts is held the principle of all three pieces of wood, the biggeſt and 
things. | longeſt whereof (which does not exceed 
RECcucT1oN, in ſurgery, denotes an ope- a foot and a half in length, and & of an 


ty „ e mw = „ ii.,.occ mw 6 tw td tee er mo bn A tors FEY po 4. Was oy e 


ration whereby a diſlocated, luxated, or inch in diameter) is traverſed by two t 
fractured bone is reſtored to its former other pieces diſpoſed different ways. 2, RE 
Rate or place, See the articles Luxa- The common reel, or windlace, which i 

_ TION and FRACTURE. - | turns upon a pivot, and has four flights p 
RED UIT, in military affairs. See the ar- traverſed by long pins or ſticks, whereon r 
ticle REDUCT; the ſkain to be reeled is put, and which RE 


REDUNDANCY „ or REDUNDANCE, a are drawn cloſer or opened wider, ac- 
fault in diſcourſe, conſiſting in the uſe of cording to the ſkain, A repreſentation 

a (uperfluity of words, Words perfectly of the common reel may be ſeen in plate 

- ſynonymous are redundant, and ought CCXXIX. fig. 5. where A is the bench 
to be retrenched, 3 or ſeat of the reel, B the two uprights, 
REDUNDANT uYPERBOLA, is a curve C the arms of the reel. Its arbor tur- 
ol che higher kind, thus called becauſe ing and hitching, its litile lantern of 
it exceeds the conic ſection of that name, four notches in the teeth of the wheel; 
in the number of its hyperbolical legs; D two wheels, the upper one of which 

| being a triple hyperbola with ſix hyper- moves the lower, by means of a pinion, 
bolical legs. See HYPERBOLA, CuRve, E a bammer, the handle whereof is 
and CONIC SECTIONS. «+» ; lowered by a peg at the bottom of the 
REDUPLICATION, in rhetoric, a figure lower Wheel. F a cord which is rolled 
whereby à verſe begins with the fame round the axle of the lower wheel, and 
Word as the preceding, one ends with. ſupports a weight which ſtops after 3 
See the article ANADIPLOSI1S. certain numbers of turns, to regulate the 
REDUPLICATION, in logic, a kind of con- work-woman, x ig 
dition expreſled in a propoſition indicat=2= There are other reels uſed in particular 
ing or aſſiguing the manner wherein the arts, as the reel uſed in milling of filk, 
redicate is aitributed to me  ſubjeR. Cc. and thoſe in the reeling and winding 
Hence reduplicative propoſitions, are ſuch of hlks. See the article SIL k. 

- wherein the fubj is repeated with ſome REELING, in the manufactories, the 
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winding of thread, filk, cottoh, or the 
like, into a ſkain, or upon a bottom, to 


gueze revent its 3 It is alſo uſed 
a for the charging or diſcharging of bob; 
ee the bins or quills, to uſe them in the manu- 
faure of different ſtuffs, as thread, ſi k, 
ftany, cotton, &c. Reeling is performed dif- 
, | ferent ways, and on different engines. 
| there See the article REEL. 
monl RE. ENT RV, in law, ſignifies the reſum- 
at, by ing or retaking that poſſeſſion which any 
ower, one had lately forgone; as where a per- 
which | fon makes a leaſe of lands to another, 
| they | the leſſor thereby quits the poſſeſſion, and 
o allo if the leflee covenants that upon non; 
ey call payment of the rent reſerved, the leſſor 
almoſt | may lawfully re-enter, being as much as 
lower if it was conditioned for the leſſor to 
id ſet. take the land again into his hands, and 
horter, = recover the poſſeſſion again by his own. 
rected , ad without the aſſiſtance of the law. 
Lixewiſe, if a leafe for years be made, 
achine with condition that if the leſſee aſſign his 
"There terms, the leſſor may re-enter, and the 
e very leſſee in breach of the condition aſſigns . 
Of the unknown to the leſſor, who accepts of 
» 1. A rent from the aſſignee without notice of 
* of the aſſignment, in that caſe it is held the 
t and 


lefſor may re-enter, notwithſtanding his 
acceptance of the rent, 

REEVE of a church, the guardian of it, or 
the churchwarden. See CHURCH. 


exceed 
T of an 
by two 


ys. 2. REEVING, in the ſea language, the put» 
Which ing a rope through a block : hence to 
r flights pull a rope out of a block, is called un- 
vhereon reeving. | 


1 which 
er, ac; 
ntation 


RE. Ex CHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond 
payment of the price of exchange, or ra- 
ther the price of a new exchange due 


in plate upon a bill of exchange that comes to be 
bench proteſted and to be refunded the bearer 

prights, by the drawer or indorſer. See the articles 

br tur- EXCHANGE and BILL, 

tern of E-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent 

wheel ; upon lands or tenements, complaint be- 


which ing made that the former was partially 


pinion, executed. See the article EXTENT, 
reof it REFECTION, among eceleſiaſtics, a ſpare 
of the mea] or repaſt juſt ſufficing for the fup- 
s rolled port of life: hence the hall in convents, 
el, and and ether communities, where the monks, 
after 4 nuns, Cc. take their refefions or meals 


late the in common, is called the refectory. 

EFERENCE, in writing, Fe. a mark re- 
lative to another ſimilar one in the mar- 
gin, or at the bottom of the page, where 
tomething omitted in the text is added, 
and which is to be inſerted either in read - 
mg or copying, References are alſo uſed 
in books where things being but imper- 

Vor. IV. 


rticular 
of ilk, 
inding 


es, the 
wind- 
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fectly bandled, the reader is directed 


ſome other part or place for a further ex 


planation of them. For the uſe of theſe 
references in a work of this kind, we re- 
fer the reader to what has been (aid 
upon that ſubje& in our introduction to 
this work. „ 
REFINING, in general, is the art of puri - 
fying a thing; including not only the 
aſſaying or refining of metals, but like- 
wiſe the clarification of liquors. See 
ASSAYING and CLARIFICATION. 
REFINING of gold is performed three ways, 


ix. either with antimony, ſublimate, or 


aqua fortis ; the laſt of which is the moſt 
uſual, and is called depart, or quattation. 
To refine gold with antimony, they make 
uſe of a wind-furnace, and a commori 


crucible of a ſize anſwerable to the quan- 


tity of gold to be refined ; always taking 


care that the gold and antimony, beth + 


together, do not fill the crucible more 
than half full. After the gold is melted 


in the crucible, the antimony is thrown. 


in in powder: the proportion of the an- 

timony to the gold is eight ounces to a 
pound, if the gold be between ſixteen 

and twenty-two carats fine; if it be un- 

der ſixteen carats, then they uſe five quar- 

ters of a pound to eight ounces of goldz 
and ſtill the greater quantity of antimony 
is required, the coarſer the gold is. 

As ſoon as they have put the antimony 


into the crucible, they cover it, and after 


they have charged the furnace with chars 


coal, they put on the capital, which is 


let to ſtand till ſuch time as the crucible 
is left quite bare; then they take off the 
capital, and leave the crucible to cool in 
the furnace of itſelf, till ſuch time as 


they can take it out by the hand; then 


they break it, to get out the button or 
culot, which is a maſs of fine gold re- 
maining at the bottom, with the fæces 
of the antimony, the lilver and copper 
alloy, and ſometimes little partieles of 

gold itſelf over it. 
But notwithſtanding the gold thus pre- 
pared is very pure, yet the antimcny 
gives it ſach a harſh brittle quality, that 
it ceaſes to be ductile, and muſt be fofts 
tened by the fire with falt-petre and bo- 
rax, to bring it to itſelf. In drder to 
this operation, they prepare what is call- 
ed a dry coppel, which is a coppel made 
of crucible earth, .that does not imbibe 
like the coppels made of aſhes. When 
the coppel has been ſufficiently heated in 
the refining furnace, they put the gold 
into it, and cover it over wh charcoal. 
15 Y = 
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As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is 
very ſoon, by reaſon of the remains of the 
antimony, they blow it with the bellows 
to drive the mineral entirely away, which 
now goes off in ſmoak; and add to it, as 
ſoon as the fumes ceaſe, a little ſalt-petre 
and borax in powder, which collect the 
impurities that remained upon the diſſo - 
Jution, and fix the gold in the coppel in 
the form of a plate. Then. the gold is 
taken out of the coppel, and melted again 
in a crucible, with an addition of two 
ounces of falt-petreAnd-borax in powder, 
to each eight ounces of gold, as ſoon as it 
has ceaſed to fume ; and then it is caſt 
into an ingot, which upon trial is found 
to be twenty-three carats, twenty - ſix 

thirty ſeconds fine. | 
The particles of gold, detained with the 
alloy in the fæces of the antimony, are 
got out by a dry coppel, with the ſame 
meltings and ingredients, as were uſed 
in ſoftening the former: and when they 
are certain, by the aſſay, how much gold 
the matter contains, they refine it to ſe- 
parate the copper, and afterwards make 
the depart or quartation, See the article 
QUARTATION, 
As for the gold which may be left ſtick- 
ing to the dry coppels, it is got by break- 
ing and pulverizing the crucibles, and by 
repeated waſhings of the powder of them. 
The method of refining gold, by means 
of ſublimate, is this: they begin the 
proceſs like that with antimony ; that is, 
in the ſame furnace, with the. ſame coal, 
the ſame fire, and the fame crucibles. 
When the gold is melted in the cruci- 
"ble, they caſt in the ſublimate, not in 
powder, but only broken into pieces: the 


proportion is, if the gold be of twenty-two + 


carats, an ounce or an ounce and a half, 
or even two ounces of the ſublimate to- 
eight ounces of the gold; if of twenty 
carats, three ounces; and if it be only 
from eighteen to tweive, five or {ix oun- 
ces of the ſublimate to eight of the gold, 
in which laſt caſe they part the ſublimate 
into two, and put in one half at a time 
with the gold into a new crucible; which, 
when the operation is over, leaves the 
gold of- eighteen or twenty carats, ac- 
cording as it was in fineneſs before, This 
done, they put the broken ſublimate into 
a crucible with the melted gold, covering 
It immediately to ſmother the mineral ; 
and then fill the furnace with charcoal, 
having firſt put on the capital; after a 
quarter of an hour they take off the capi- 
tal, lay the crucible bare, and blow off 


* 
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REFINING ever is performed two ways; ll 


{In order to refine ſilver with lead; a cop- 


pates into ſmoak, or goes away with the 


REF 
all the aſhes and other impurities, that 
may be floating on the liquid gold, with 
u pair of bellows, This is repeated again 
and again, till the impurities of the gold 
are carried off by the ſublimate, appear. 
ing of a bright glittering colour; after 
which being taken out of the'crucible, it 
is caſt into an ingot, = 
This method of refining by ſublimate, al 
is both cheaper and, more complete than 
that by antimony ;- but they are both ex. 
ceeding dangerous, by reaſon of the ful- 
phureous and, arſenical exhalations; on | 
which account the method by quartation 
is moſt practiſed. : 


e 4 ts. —_— 


one with lead, and the other with ſalt- Wl 
petre. BW 
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pel is filled with a mixture of brick - aſnes ü 
and 3ſhes of bullock's and other bones. 
It is'ſet.on. the fire, and heated red hot; 
in which ſtate the ſilver and lead are put 
in together, in the proportion of a pound 
of lead to eight ounces. of filver, and even 
ſomewhat more lead, if the ſilver be very 
coarſe, 

As theſe two metals melt together, the 
copper before mixt with the filver diſſi- 


ſcum; and ſo does the lead itſelf, leav- 
ing the ſilver alone in the coppel in its 
proper degree of fineneſs. 
In this method of refining, wherein fix 
or ſeven thouſand pounds may be refined 
at once, the metal is drawn out of the 
coppel two, ways; the one by plunging 
in it, while ſtill liquid, a thick bar of 
iron, round which the filver ſticks in 
form of a ſhell or cruſt, repeating this 
again and again; the other is by letting 
the coppel ſtand till it is cold; in the 
bottom of which, the ſilver fixes in form 
of a cake. 
This method of refining ſilver with lead, 
is both the beſt and the cheapeſt : how- 
ever, for want of workmen who under- 
ſtand it, that with ſalt · petre ſtill obtains 
in many places; which is performed 1n 
a wind furnace. They firft reduce the 
ſilver to be refined into grains, about the 
ſize of a ſmall pea; which is done by 
firſt melting it, then throwing it into a 
tub of common water, and then heating 
it over again in a boiler. This being 
done, they put it into a crucible; put- 
ting to every eight dunces of ſilver two 
of ſalt· petre. Then they cover the cru- 
Cible with an earthen lid (in the form of 
a dome) exaQly luted; which lid, bow- 
I ; c ver 
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vey 


at £ : 
th ever, muſt have a little aperture in the 
in middle. The crucible being fet into the 
Id furnace, and covered with charcoal, 
r- which is only to be lighted by degrees, 
(er at length they give it the full force of the 
4 fire, to put the metal into a perfect fuſion. 
This is repeated three times ſucceſſively, 
te, at an interval of a quarter of an hour. 
an After the third fire they uncover the ſur- 
* nace, and let the crucible cool; and at 
l- length break it, to get out the ſilver, 
on which is found in a button or culot, the 
on WF bottom of which is very fine filver; and 
| W the top mixed with the fæces of the 
153 ſalt- petre, and the alloy of the filver, 
lt- and even ſome particles of fine ſilver. 
W Then they ſeparate the colot from the 
Op impurities, and melt it in a new cruct- 
hes vie; and throw charcoal-duſt into the 
. FRE diflolution, and work the whole briſkly 
ot; together. Then they cover the crucible 
put up again, charge the furnace with coal, 
und aud give it a ſecond fire. 
ven Having done this, they blow off the. 
very RE afhes and impurities with bellows, from 
off the top of the metal, till it appears 
the as clear as a looking-glaſs; and then 
L they throw in an ounce of borax broken 
the to pieces. Then, in the laſt place, they 
eav- cover the crucible up again, and give it 
| its the laſt fire, and aer this caſt ĩt into 
| ingots, which are found eleven penny- 
| fix weight and fixteen grains fine. To re- 
ined cover the ſilver that may be left in the 
the fzces and ſcoria, they pound them, and 
ging give them repeated lotions in freſh water, 
Ir © REFINING of ſugar, ſulphur, camphor, 
es in nitre, Sc. See SUGAR, CAMPHOR, Ec. 
this REFLECTING, or REFLECTLVE DIAL. - 
tting See the article DIAL. . : 
| the REFLECTION, or REFLEX10N, in me- 
form chanics, the return or regreſſive motion 


of a moving body, occaſioned by ſome 
lead, 


how- its former direction. 


nder- For the laws of the reflection of moving 
tains bodies, ſee MoT1ION, COMMUNICATION 
ed in of motion, and PERCUSSION, 


e the 
at the 
ne by 


EFLECTION of the rays of light, in ca- 
toptrics, is their return, after approach- 
ing ſo near the ſurfaces of bodies, as to 


into à be thereby repelled, or driven backwards. 
ating Thus the ray AB (plate CC XXX. fig. 2. 
being n r.) proceeding from the radiant A, 
put - and ſtriking on the point B of the ſpe- 
r two culum or plane DE, being returned 
e cru- thence to C; B C repreſents the reflected 
rm of ray, and B the point of reflection; in 


relpe& whereof AB repreſents the inci- 


how | 
ny dent ray, or ray of incidence, and B the 


ver; 
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obſtacle which hindered it from purſuing 


| REF 
point of incidence. See 'MrgrouR., 
Again, a line, as CG, drawn from any 
point, as C, of the reflected ray BC, per- 
pendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the 
cathetus of the reflection, or cathetus of 
the eye; as a line, A F, drawn from the 
radiant perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is 
called the cathetus of incidence. 
Of the two angles which the reflected 
ray BC makes with the mirrour, the 
ſmalleſt, CBE, is called the angle of re- 
flection; as, of the two angles the inci- 
dent ray makes with the ſpeculum, the 
ſmalleſt, ABD, is called the angle of 
incidence. | 
If the mirrour be either concave or con- 
vex, the ſmalleſt angles the ray makes 
with a tangent to the point of reffection 
and incidence, are the angles of reflection 
and incidence, * | | 
The angle C BH, which the reflected 
ray makes with a perpendicular to the 
point of reflection, is called the inclina- 
tion of the reflected ray; as the angle 
AB H is called the inclination of the in- 
cident ray. . i . 
The great law of reflection is, that the 
angle of reflection, CBE, is always equal 
to the angle of incidence, A BD, as has 
been demonſtrated under the article IN + 
CIDENCE. 
The rays of ligbt are found by experi- 
ment to be differently reflexible, in the 
ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, 
that they are differently refrangible z or 
that thoſe rays which were leaſt and moſt 
refrangible, were alſo leaſt and moſt re- 
flexible; and, conſequently, exhibit the 
ſame colours, and in the ſame order. See 
the article COLOUR. ; 
Cauſes of the REFLECTION of light, The 
opinions of philoſophers, relating to the 
cauſe of this difficult phznomenon, be- 
ing principally four, are thus ſtated by 
Mr. Rowning, 1. It was the opinion 
of philoſophers, before Sir Iſaac Newton 


diſcovered the contrary, that light is re- 


fleted by impinging upon the ſolid parts 
of bodies, But that this is not the caſe, 
will appear from the following reaſons : 
and, firſt, it is not reflected at the fir(t 
ſurface of the body, by impinging againſt; 
for it is evident, that in order to the due 
and regular reflection of light, that is, 
that the reflected rays ſhould not be diſ- 
perſed and ſcattered one from another, 
there ought to be no raſures or uneven- 
neſs in the reflecting ſurface large enough 
to bear a ſenſible proportion to the mag- 
nitude of a ray of light: becauſe, if the 

15 V 2 ſurface 


R E F 
furface abounds with ſuch, the reflected 


rays will rather be ſcattered like a parcel 
of pebbles thrown upon a rough pave- 


ment, than reflected with that regularity 
- with which light is obſerved to form a 


well poliſhed one, which are far from 
being ſo; for to poliſh is no other than 
to grind off the larger eminences and 
protuberances of the metal with the rough 
and ſharp particles of ſand, emery, or 
putty, which muſt of neceſſity leave be- 
hind them an infinity of raſures and 
ſcratches, which, though inconſiderable 
with regard to the former roughneſſes, 
and too minute to be diſcerned by us, 
muſt, nevertheleſs, bear a large propor- 
tion to, if not vaſtly exceed, the magni- 
tude of the particles of light. 
Secondly, that it is not reflected by im- 
pinging upon the ſolid particles which 
conſtitute this ſecond ſurface, is ſuffi - 
ciently clear from the foregoing argu- 
ment; the ſecond ſurfaces of bodies be- 
ing as incapable of a perfect poliſh as 
tie firſt ; and it is farther confirmed from 
hence, viz. that the quantity of light 
reflected, differs according to the different 
denſity of the medium behind the body: 
and that it is nat reflected by impinging 
upon the particles which conſtitute the 
ſurface of the medium behind it, is ey1- 
dent, becauſe the ſtrongeſt reflection of 
all at the ſecond ſurface of the body, is 
when there is a yacuum behind it, 
2. It has been thought by ſome, that it 


is reflected at the firſt ſurface of a body, | 


by a repulſive force equally diffuſed over 
it, and at the ſecond by an altractive 
force, 


If there be a repulſive force diffuſed over 


the ſurface of bodies, that repels rays of 
light at all times, then, ſince by increaſ- 
ing the obliquity of a ray, we diminiſh 
its perpendicular force (which is that on- 
ly whereby it muſt make its way thro' 
this repulſive force) however weakly that 
force may be ſuppoſed to act, rays of 
light may be made to fall with ſo great a 
degree of obliquity on the reflecting ſur- 


face, that there ſhall be a total reflection 


of them there, and not one particle of 
light be able to make its way through, 
which is contrary to obſervation ;3 the 


reflection of light at the firſt ſurface of 


a tranſparent body being never total in 
any obliquity whatever, The hypothe- 
fis, therefore, in tbis particular, muſt 
be falſe. 

to the reflection at the ſecond ſurſace 
by the attractive force of the body, this 
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may be conſidered in two reſpects, wiz, 
when the reflection is total, and when it 
is partial, 
And firſt, in caſes where the refleQion is 
total, the cauſe of it, undoubtedly, is 
that ſame attractive force by which light i 
would be refracted in paſſing out of the 
ſame body: this is manifeſt from that il 
analogy which is obſervable between the 
reflection of light at this ſecond ſurface 
and its refraction there. For, other- 
wiſe, what can be the reaſon that the Z 
total refleciion ſhould begin juſt when | 
the obliquity of| the incident ray, at its 
arrival at a ſecond ſurface, is ſuch, that 
the refracted angle ought to be a right 
one; or when the ray, were it not to 
return in reflection, ought to paſs on 
parallel to the ſurface, without going = 
from it? For, in this caſe, it is evident, = 
that it ought. to be returned by this very YL 
power, and in ſuch 'manner, that the 
angle of reflection ſhall be equal to the Wi 
angle of incidence: juſt as a ſtone thrown 
obliquely from the earth, after it is ſo 
far turned out of its courſe by the at- 
traction of. the earth, as to begin to move 
horizontally, or parallel to the ſurface of 
the earth, is then, by the ſame power, 
made to return in a curve ſimilar to that 
which is deſcribed in its departure from 
the earth, and fo falls with the ſame 
degree of obliquity that it was threwn 
with, 
But, ſecondly, as to the reflection at the Wi 
ſecond ſurface, when it is partial; an{ 
attractive force uniformly ſpread over it, 
as the maintainers of this hy potpeſis con- 
ceive it to be, can never be the cauſe theres 
of, becauſe it is inconceivable, that the 
ſame force, acting in the ſame circum: 
ſtances in every reſpect, can ſometimes 
reflect the violet-coloured rays and tranl- 
mit the red, and at other times reflect 
the red and tranſmit the violet. 
T his argument concludes equally againſt 
a repulſive force uniformly diffuſed over 
the firſt ſurface of a body, and reflecting 
light there; becauſe ſome bodies reflect 
the violet and tranſmit the red, other 
reflect the red and tranſmit the violet at 
their firſt ſurface ; which cannot poſſibly 
be upon this ſuppoſition, the rays of 
whichever of thel: colours we ſuppoſe to 
be the ſtrongeſt, 2 
3. Some being apprehenſive of the in- 
infhciency. of a fepulſiye and attractive 
force diffuſed over the ſurface of bodies, 
and acting uniformly, have ſuppoſed, 
that by the action of light upon the 1 
5 p . aces 
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REF 
faces of bodies, the matter of theſe 
forces is put into an undulatory motion, 
and that where the ſurface of it is ſub- 
ſiding, light is tranſmitted, and in thoſe 
places where it is riſing, light is reflected. 
But this ſeems to advance us not one jot 
farther ; for in thoſe caſes, ſuppoſe where 
red is reflected and violet tranſmitted, 
how comes it to paſs that the red im- 
pinges only on tboſe parts when the 
waves are riſing, and the violet when 
they are ſubſiding ? 1 
4. The laſt hypotheſis is that of Sir 
Iſaac Newton; who is of opinion, that 
light, in its paſſage from the luminous 
body, is diſpoſed to be alternately re- 
fleed by, and tranſmitted through, any 
refracting furface it may meet; and 
this diſpoſition he calls firs of eaſy re- 
flection, and eaſy tranſmiſſion, Thus, 
if we take the diſtances as the numbers 
©, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7: 8, 9, 10, Sc. then 
at the diſtances o, 2, 4, 6, 8, Sc. the 


own light will be tranſmitted; and, at the 
is ſo diſtances 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Sc. it will be re- 
at- 


flected in coloured rings. 
Theſe fits he thinks probably owing to 
ſome ſubtile and elaſtic ſubſtance, diffuſ- 


wer, ed through the univerſe, in the following 
| that manner: as bodies falling into water 
from or paſſing through the air, cauſe undu- 
lame 


lations in each, ſo the rays of light may 
excite vibrations in this elaſtic ſubſtance : 
the quickneſs of which vibrations de- 


at the pending on the elaſticity of the medium, 
I; an the motion of the particles of it may be 
ver it, uicker than that of the rays; and there- 
s con- fore, when a ray, at the inſtant it im- 
there - pinges upon any ſurface, is in that part 
iat the of a vibration of this elaſtic ſubſtance 


ircum- 
jetimes 
J tranl- 


which conſpires with its motion, it may 
be eaſily tranſmitted; and when it is in 
that part of a vibration which is con- 


reflect trary to its motion, it may be -refleed. 

Alſo, when light falls on the firſt ſurface 

againſt of a body, none is reflected there; but 
ed over all that happens to it there is, that every 
flecting ray that is not in a fit of eaſy tranſmiſſion 
> reflect is there put into one, ſo that, when they 


, others 


come to the other ſide, the rays of one 
iolet At 


colour ſhall be in a fit of eaſy tranſmiſ- 


poſſibly ſion, and thoſe of another in a fit of ea- 
rays of ſy reflection, according to the thick - 
ppoſe to neſs of the body, the intervals of the fits 
* being different in rays of a different kind. 
"the in- This doctrine of the eaſy reflection and 
ttractive ealy tranſmiſſion of the rays of light, 
f bodies, ought by no means to be looked on as a 
uppoſed, mere hypotheſis, fince Sir Iſaac has 
the ſy!- eyinced, by experiments, that this is the 


faces 
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caſe, The firſt experiment he mentions 


REF 

is the compreſſion of two priſms hard to- 
gether, whoſe ſides were a little convex, 
by which means they touched by a ſmall 
part of their ſurfaces, and contained 
every where elſe a thin plate of air, as it, 
may be properly called, whoſe thickneſs 
did every where gradually increaſe from 
the touching parts. He obſerved the 
place where they touched became abſq. 
lutely tranſparent, as if they had there 
been one continued piece of glaſs, For. 
when the light fell ſo obliquely on the 
plate of air between the priſms as to be 
all reflected, it ſeemed in that place of 
contact to be wholly tranſmitted, inſo- 
much that when looked upon, it appear- 
ed like a black or dark ſpot, by reaſon 
that little or no ſenſible light was refle&- 
ed from thence, as from other places. 
When he 'looked through the priſms, 
this place of contact ſeemed, as it were, 
a hole in the plate of air; and through 
this hole objects that were beyond might 
be ſeen diftinAly, which could not be 
ſeen through other parts of the - glaſſes 
where the air was interjacent. By harder 
compreſſion the ſpot was dilated by the 
yielding inwards of the paits of the 
glaſſes, = K | 
When the plate of air, by turning the 
priſms about their common axis, became 
o little inclined to the incident rays that 
ſome of them began to be tranſmitted, 
there aroſe in it many ſlender coloured 
arches, which at firſt were ſhaped almoſt 
like the conchoid, as in ibid. n® 2. and 
by continuing the motion of the priſms, 
theſe arches increaſed and bended more 
and more about the ſaid tranſparent ſpot, 
till they were completed into circles or 
rings encompaſſing it; and afterwards 
continually grew more and more con- 
tracted, Theſe arches and rings became 
tinged with various colours, as the mo- 
tion of the priſms was continued, being 
at firſt of a violet and blue; afterwards 
of a white, blue, violet; black, red, 
orange, yellow, white, blue, violet, &c, 
after this the coloured rings contracted, 
and became only black and white. The 
priſms being farther moved about, tte 
colours all began to emerge out of the 
whiteneſs, and in a contrary order to 
what they had before. 

But to obſerve more nicely the order of 
the colours which aroſe out of the white 
circles, as the rays became leſs and leſs 


| inclined to the plate of air, Sir Iſaac 


Newton made ule of the two object- 
: gaſſes, 


REF 
glaſſes, one a plano-convex, and the 
other a double-convex, of the ſame 


ſphericity on both ſides, of fifty-one feet 
focal diſtance; and upon this he laid the 


plane fide of the other, preſſing them 
ſlowly together to make the colours ſuc - 
ceſſively emerge in the middle of the cir - 
cles, and then flowly lifted the upper glaſs 
from the lower to make them ſucceſſively 
vaniſh again in the ſame place. 

Upon compreſſion of the glaſſes, various 
colours would emerge and ſpread into 


Theſe rings were obſerved to be leaſt 


when the eye was held perpendicularly 


over the glaſſes in the axis of the rings: 
whereas, viewed obliquely, they became 
bigger, continually ſwelling as the eye 
was removed farther from the axis: and 
the coloured rings made in air, became 
much more diſtinct and vifible, when 
viewed in a dark room by the reflection 
of the. coloured light of the priſm. The 
rings made by reflection of red light were 


| manifeſtly bigger than thoſe made by the 


blue and violet ; and it was very pleaſant 
to ſee them gradually ſwell and contract 
according as the colour of the light was 
changed. The motion was quickeſt in 
the red, and floweft in the violet; and, 
by an eftimation made of the diameters 
of the rings, the thickneſſes of air in the 
laces where the rings are made by the 
— of the ſeven colours, red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, ſuc- 
ceſſively in order, were to one another 
as the cube roots of the ſquares of the 
eight lengths of a chord which ſound the 


notes of an octave, that is, of the numbers 


8 2 
I, 5» F I, 4, 3. 3» ＋· 


Theſe rings were not of various colours, 
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Jo RETORM, in a military ſenſe, is to re- 


R E F 


by throwing the coloured light directly 
on the glaſſes, that which fell on the 


mitted through the glafſes without any 


upon itfelf, and makes itſelf and its 
own operation the object of its diſqui- 
ſition ; and by contemplating the man- 
ner, order, and laws which it obſerves in 
perceiving ideas, comparing them toge- 
ther, reaſoning, &c. it frames new ideas 
of the relations diſcovered therein, Ste 
the articles IDEA, ENOWLEDGE, REa- 
SONING, @c. 


REFLEX, or REFLECT, in painting, is 


underſtood of thoſe places in a picture 
which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated by 
a light reffected from ſome other body, 
repreſented in the fame piece, 

REFLEX V1SI1ON, that performed by means 
of reflected rays, as from mirrours. See 
the articles VISION, REFLECTION, and 
M1RROUR, 

REFLUX of the ſea, the ebbing ef the 
water, or its returning from the ſhore, 
See the article T1DEs. 

REFORM, a re-eftabliſhment, or revival 
of formerly neglected diſcipline, or a cot- 
rection of the reigning abuſes therein. 


duce a company, regiment, Sc. either 
by diſbanding the whole, or breaking 4 
part, and retaining the reſt. 


dark ſpaces between the rings was tranſ. il 


variation'of the colour. This appeared 
by placing a white paper behind, on ⁵⁶ü 
which the rings were painted of the fame 
colour as thoſe by reflected light, and of 
the bigneſs of their immediate ſpaces, 
Hence the origin of theſe rings is mani- 
felt; namely, that the air between the 
glaſſes, - cording to its various thick. 


concentric circles or ripgs of different meſs, is diſpoſed in ſome places to reffeg, nn by 
breadths and tints encompaſſing the cen- in others to tranſmit the light of any one ll 7 
tral ſpot, Their form, when the glaſſes colour; and in the ſame place to reſſek ili: 
were moſt compreſſed, is delineated, that of one colour, where it tranſmits ti 
ibid. no 3. where à is the central black that of another; in the manner as you ſee . 
ſpot, and the circuits of colours from repreſented ibid. n® 4. where AB, CD, 
thence outwards as follows: are the glaſſes, as before; and a, c, e, g nn. 
5 blew! J, violet. J, purple. i, I. 1, p, the parts of the beam tranl-. . 
i white. g, blue, m, blue. mitted; and 5, d, 5, b, E, m, o, the parts : 

I 4 yellow 2 hb, green. 3< A, green. of the beam reflected, making the colou - 
3 * yellow. / o, yellow. ed rings. 5 
7 N E, red. P, red. REFLECTION of the moon, the fame with 1 1 bo 
$9 green, 5 3 s, greeniſh blue. her variation. See VARIATION. ai. 
4 r, red. t, red. REFLECTION is alſo uſed, figuratively, leſ 
6 1 u, greeniſh blue. „ , greeniſh blue. for an operation of the mind; whereby : 

> x, pale red, x, reddiſh white, it turns its view backwards as it were 


as thoſe made in the open air, but ap- REFORMADO, or REFORMED OFFI: or\ 
| peared all over of that priſmatic colour CER, one whoſe troop or company 
only with which it was illumined; and ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continue 

| | elthel 
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; either in the whole or half · pay, doing 


7 duty in the regiment. 4 : 

© | EFORMATION , the act of reforming, 
EI or correting an error or abuſe in religion, 
y diſcipline, of the like. | 


The reformation, ſo called by way of 
eminence, is the ſeparation. o the pro- 
teſtants from the church of Rome, in the 


of beginning and towards the middle of 
's. the ſixteenth century. See the article 
- | LUTHERANS, Oc. | 

he FRACTED, or REFRACTIVE: DIAL, 
ke ? one that ſhews the hour by means of 
A, ſome refraQive tranſparent fluid. See 
ne | he article DIAL. 

ect FRACTION, in general, is the devia- 


tion of a moving body from its direct 


ee ourſe, occaſioned by the different denſity 
D, pf the medium it moves in; or, it is a 
„„ hange of diredion, occaſioned by a 
anl. body's falling obliquely out of one me- 
arts 


im into another of a different denſity. 

The great law of refraction, which holds 
n all bodies, and all mediums, is, that a 
body, paſſing obliquely out of one me- 
dium into onother wherein it meets with 
Jeſs reſiſtance, is refracted or turned to- 
ards the perpendicular; and, on the 
contrary, in paſſipg out of one medium 
into another wherein. the reſiſtance is 


perpendicular. Hence the rays of light, 
falling out of air into water, are re- 
rated towards the perpendicular; where- 
vs a ball, thrown into the water, is re- 
fracted from it. Now the reaſon of this 
gifference is, that water, which refiſts the 
otion of light leſs than air, reſiſts that 


ng, hf the ball more; or, to ſpeak more juſt - 
icture y, becauſe water, by its greater attrac- 
ed by jon, accelerates the motion of the rays 
body, of light more than air does. 


n order to illuſtrate the refraction of 
ight, let AB (plate CCXXI. fig. 1. 
* 1,) repreſent a ray moving in air from 
\ to B, and paſſing into water at B; 
nd let H K be perpendicular to the ſur- 
ace of the water at the paint B. When 
herefore the ray enters the water, it does 
jot continue its motion ſtraight forward 


revival n the line B C, but in ſome other line, 
IC a cot- $ BD, which is nearer or more inclined 
erein. o the perpendicular BK; and, on the 
is to re · ther hand, if the line D B be ſuppoſed 
ce, Either o be a ray of light moving in water 
aking 1 rom D to B, and there paſſing into air, 


nitead of continuing its motion ſtraight 
orward in the direction BE, it goes on 
i ſome other direction as B A; which 


> OFFI: 
1pany 1$ 
ontinued 

eithel 


greater, itis refradted or turned from the 


39 1. ˙² 
© being leſs inclined to, is more diſtant 
from, the perpendicular B H, as will ap- 
ar from the following experiment. 
et an empty veſſel, as BC DE (ibid. 
n 2.) have a ſmall object 
bottom at A; and let it be ſo ſituated as 
that the ſight of the object may be inter- 
cepted by the ſide of the veſſel, from an 
eye placed at Q; then let the veſſel be 


placed at its 


filled with water, and the ray AB, 


which, before the water was poured in, 
moved in a right line from A to K, and 
by ſo doing paſſed above the eye, will, 
upon its emerſion out of the water, be 
bent downward, ſo as to ſtrike upon the 
eye at Q, and thereby render the object 
at A vibtble. This bending of the rays 
of light, in their paſſage out of one 
medium into another, is owing to the at- 


trative force of the denſer medium aR. © 


ing upon the rays at right angles to the 
ſurface. Sr 

The fundamental law of the refraction 
of the rays of liglit is, that the fine of the 
angle of incidence is always in a conſtant 
ratio to the fine of the angle of refraction, 
in all inclinations of the incident ray 
whatever, See INCIDENCE, 


Now that this is the caſe, whatever be 


the inclination of the incident ray, may 
be proved experimentally in the following 
manner: let a braſs quadrant, CF E, 
(ibid. nꝰ 3.) graduated on both fides, 
and fixed at its center C, to a perpendi- 
cular pillar, CD, have two indices, A 


and B, one on each fide, moveable on 


the center C; and let the index A, 
whereof the ſtem G is a continuation, be 
made to point to the fifteenth degree, 
and the index B to the fifteenth mi- 
nute of the twentieth degree: let then 
the pillar be immerſed in water, till 
CE, the horizontal edge of the qua- 
drant, touch the ſurface of the water; 
and upon viewing the ſtem G, immerſed 
in the water, it will, by reaſon of the 
refrattion, appear to have changed its 
fituation, and to lie in a line with the 
index B. And the ſame thing will like- 
wiſe obtain, if the index A be ſet at the 
thirtieth degree, and B at the thirtieth 
minute of the forty · ſecond degree; that 
is, twenty-five, the fine of the leſſer 
angle of incidence, is to thirty-three, 
the ſine of the correſponding angle of re- 


fraction; as fifty, the fine of the greater 


angle of incidence, is to ſixty - ix, the 


ſine. of the angle of refraction corre- 


ſponding thereto» And the ſame helds 
| : of 


(2 


— 


REF 


of all other angles of incidence and re- 


fraction. | 
Since then the ratio of theſe fines is con- 


ſtant, it remains that we determine what 
that ratio is in different mediums; in or- 
der to which we ſhall ficſt premiſe the fol - 
lowing lemma, Let G HD, (ibid. 
no 4.) be an equilateral triangle, and let 
the angle D be biſſected by the right line 
DO; let AK, MC, be drawn parallel 
to the de & H, and through the point 
K draw I KN cutting OD in N: then 
is the angle AK INK B. Alſo the 
triangle is divided into two ſimilar and 
equiangular 2 NKB and BED, 
by the perpendicular K B; and, there- 
fore, the angle NK B is equal to the 
angle K DB; all which is evident from 
Euclid's Elements. | | 


Suppoſe now that G HD be the ſection 


of a priſm of water or glaſs, or any pel- 


lucid medium; and-K M a ray of light 
paſſing through it, parallel to the tide 
GH; and let it go out of the priſm, 
and be refracted into the air, on each 
fide, into the directions K F, ME: and, 


laſtly, upon the point K, deſcribe the 


ſemi- circle PI Q: then is NK B (= 
K DB) F Kl, the angle of inci- 


dence out of the priſm into air, and 


AK I is the angle of refradion; conſe- 
quently AR, andFS, are the fines of 


the angles of incidence and refraQtion, . 
out of the priſm into air. On the con 


trary, we may conſider FK as the inci- 
dent ray falling upon the priſm in the 

oint K, and refracted in the direction 
K M, parallel to the fide G H, which at 
the point M emerges again into the air in 
the direction ME, making the angle 
EML, with the perpendicular ML, 
equal to the angle FK I. In this caſe 
the angle FK I is the angle of inci- 
dence, and NK B is the angle of re- 
fraction in the priſm z. which angle of re 
fraction is therefore given, or conſtant, as 
it is always equal to the angle K DB, 
or half the angle of the priſm. 


The angle of incidence, FK I, conſiſts 


of two parts, viz. of the given angle 
AKI(=EKEDB) and the additional 


angle AKF. Now the angle AE I is 


known, as being equal to half the angle 


of the priſm; and the angle FK A is 
| known by placing the priſm by the center 
of a graduated ſemi-circle, as ABC, 


(ibid. fig. 5.) carrying an index, whoſe 
two arms, FK and K E, are equally 
elevated above the horizontal line AC, 
and correſpond to the incident and 
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it will be ſeen by an eye looking through 


_ quently, it will act more ftrongly on tbe 


be about twenty-two or twenty · three dt 


R E F 


emergent ray FK and ME in the other 
figure. For here it is evident, if an ob. 
ject be placed on the end of the arm F, 


the fights at the other end of the index 
E; and when the object is thus ſeen, the 
angle AK F is known by the number of | 
degrees which each arm cuts upon the | 
limb of the ſemĩ- circle. 
This number of degrees, added to the 
conſtant number thirty degrees, which is 
equal to half the angle of the priſm, 
gives the whole angle of incidence FK1; 
and thus the angle of incidence and re- 


fraction being found, the proportion «f q 


the ſines FS and AR will be diſcovered, 


which ratio is always the ſame while the 

matter of the priſm remains the ſame, xz Wn 
was before ſhewn from the theory, and 
may by this inſtrument be proved by ex- 
periment. For example, let the priim 
be of water, it will be neceſſary to elevae nn 

each arm twelve degrees upon the limb, 


before the image of the object at F can 
be ſeen by the eye at E; then 12 + 30 
42 KAT AK I= F KI, che an- 
gle of incidence, But the fine FS of 
42%, is to the ſine AR of 30?, as 4 to 
3 very nearly. . LN > 
Now it is plain, if the ratio of the fines 
AR and FS were not fixed, ſince FS 
might be in any ratio greater or leſs than 
AR, the incident ray FK may mak: 
an angle F K I greater or leſs than forij · 
two degrees, and yet the object at F be 
ſeen by the eye at E: but this we find by 
experiment to be impoſſible, becauſe there 
is no elevation of the arms of the index 
that will exhibit the appearance of the 
object but the one above-mentioned. 
If GHD were a priſm of glaſs, as that 
is a denſer body than water, fo its refrac- 
tive power will be greater; and, conle- 


ray K M, at its exit into the air, and 
cauſe it to be refracted farther from tht 
perpendicular IK or ML. Thercfor 
the angle of incidence out of air into 
glaſs, viz. FK I, ought to be greate!, 
and ſo to require a greater elevation 0 
the legs of the index than before in tht 
priſm of water: and this we find, by 
experiment, is the caſe; for then tht 
elevation, inſtead of twelve degrees, mul 


grees.“ | 
Hence it is plain, the fine of incident, 
Fs, muſt be in a conſtant ratio to the lint 
of refraction, AR; becauſe fince the ang! 
AKL is invariable, being always eq" 
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Proportion The Ref. 


of the fines, [denſity [powe: 


[Air 


the ſame, becauſe the refractive power is 
every where ſo: therefore, the angles 
being conſtant, the ſines will be ſo too, 
or their ratio to each other always the 
ſame. And as by this inſtrument the 
angles of incidence and refraction, are 
diſcovered, the ratio of their fines will be 
known of courſe,” for each reſpective - 
medium: thus, in water the fine of 
forty-two degrees, is to the ſine of thirty 
degrees, nearly as four to three; in 
glaſs, the fine of forty-ſix degrees is to 
the fine of thirty degrees, as three to 
two; or, more nearly as ſeventeen to ' 
eleven: and, to mention no more, it has 
been found, by ſome experiments, that 
the fine of incidence is to the fine of re- - 
fraction in diamond, as five to two, 
But, fince in phyſical matters no au- 
thority is comparable to that of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, we ſhall give a table from his 
optics, ſnewiog the proportion of the 
| fines of incidence and refraction of yellow 
light, that being nearly a mean between 
the greateſt and leaſt — — rays; ' 
this is contained in the firſt c 
ſecond column expreſſes the denſities of 
the bodies eftimated by their ſpecific gra- 
vities; and the third ſhew the refractive 
power of each body, in reſpect of its 


umn; the 


1320 to 3200[0,0012| 5208 
Glaſs of ant, | 17 to 915, 2800 4864 
Pleudo-topaz| 23 to 144, 700 3979 
A ſelenites 6x to 412, 2520 5386 
Com. glaſs | 431 to ofa, 5800] 5436 
[Cryſt. of rock] 25 to 162, 65 ] 5450 
[iſland cryſt, 5to 32, 200 6536 
Sal gemme |. 39 to 112, 1430] 6477 
Alum. [ 350 24,7140 6570 
Borax ] 232 to 25|1,7340} 6716 
Le 5 32 19 21, 9000 7079 
Dantzick vit. | 303 to 200|1,71:50] 7551] 
Oil of vitriol | 20ta 7 1, 7000 6124 
Rain-water 529 to 3967, 000 78 544 
[Gom-arabie 31 to 21,3750] 8574 
wasche row wget, 
Camphor 3 to 40, 9960012551 
Oil-olive 22to 15091302607 
| Linſeed-oil [4 2470,9320012819 
S5. of turp. 25 t0ů0—0ĩ 70, 8740013222 
Amber - | 24to g11,4400 136340 
A diamond 100 to 413, 40001145 cl 
Wi. 5 
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to GD 0; and in the: ſame medium, n 

G DH, the angle FK L muſt always be determined by thut of the atmoſphere, as 
obſerved by aſtronomere; for if light 

paſs through many refracting ſubſtances, 


ſum of all the refractions will be 


REF 
Tie refraction of the air in this table is 


or mediums, gradually denſer and denſer, 
and terminated with parallel ſtrfaces, the 
val to 
the ſingle refraction it would have fuffer- 


eld in paſſing immediately out of the firſt 


medium into the laſt,” 


As to the different refrangibility of the 
| ſeveral ſorts of rays of light, it has al- 


ready been explained under the articles 


R 


Coroun and RAINBOW. 


EFRACTION; in aſtronomy. From what 
has been ſaid, the refraRion of the rays 


of light, iſſuing from a heavenly body, 


in paſſing through the atmoſphere of our 


earth, will be eafily underſtood.' Thus, 


the ray AB (ibid. no 6.) proceeds from 
the ſtar A in a right line, till it reach 
the atmoſphere of the earth at B; 


upon 
entering which, it it will be refratied 


towards the perpendicular B C, ſup- 
poſed to be drawn from B to ©, he 
center of the earth; and as it paſſes on 
through the — towards it, D, 
it will be continually refracted the ſame 
way, by reaſon it all along enters a denſer 
part of the atmoſpherez and hence it 
will deſcribe the curve BD bending 
downwards, ſo as to render the object 
viſible to a ſpectator at D. But; as all 


- - viſion is performed in right lines, the 


* 


ſpectator at D will ſee the ſtar in the 
tangent line DE; and, conſequently, 
the apparent place of the ſtar will be E; 
which is higher, or nearer the zenith than 
its ttue place A. N 


From hence, it is, that che ſun, moon, 


. and ftars appear above the horizon when 


juſt below it; and higher than they 
ought to do when they are above it. 

Farther, the refraQtion of the heavenly 
bodies is greateſt in the horizon, and gra- 
dually decreaſes as their altitudes increaſe, - 
till near the zenith it becomes ſcarcely ſen- 
fible, and in the zenith none at all. In 


— 


taking, therefore, the altitudes of ibe 


heavenly bodies, it is abſolutely necefſa; 
to ſubtract from the | obſerved — 
their refractions, a table of which we 
have given under the article Qu AbRANr. 


Refraction ſerves alſo to account for the 
oval appearance of the fun and moon near 
the horizon: for the lower theſe objects 
are, the greater is the obliquity with 
which their rays enter the atmoſphere, to 
aſs from the nearer to the denſer parts of 
it; and, the:efore, they apgear to be 
3.2 - ihe 


REG 


than the upper parts and hence the7ß 
appear of an oval figure, by reaſon their 
horizontal diameters are no ways altered, 
while their vertical or upright diameters 
are ſhortened by the different refractions 


is alſo another alteration made by refrac- 
tion in the apparent diſtance of ſtars: 
thus, if two ſtars are in the ſame circle of 
altitude, their apparent, diſtance is leſs 
than the true; but fince refraction makes 
each of them higher than they really are, 
it muſt hring them into parts of the ver · 
ticals, where they come nearer together. 
© REFRACTION «of altitude is an arch of a 
vertical circle, whereby the altitude is 
increaſed by the refraction. 


— 
. 


„ i 


the ecliptic, whereby the longitude of 

the object is increaſed or diminiſhed by 

the re fraction. | 

. REFRACTION of latitude is an arch of a 
circle of Jatitude, whereby the latitude 

of a heavenly object ĩs either increaſed or 
diminiſhed by its refraction. 


' 


ad a double refraction in this ſubſtance, con- 
trary ways, whereby not only oblique 
rays are divided into two, and refracted 
into oppoſite parts, but even perpendicu- 
lr rays, and one half of them refracted. 
Gauſtic by REFRACTION. See the article 
_». D1AaCcAausTIiC CURVE. | 
REFRANGIBILITY of hgþt, the di 
tion of rays to be refracted. See RE- 
FRACTION, LIGHT, and RaY, 


REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a re- REGARDANT, in heraldry, fignities 


medy which refreſhes the inward parts, 
by cooling them, as clyſters, ptiſans, &c. 
REFRIGERATORY, in chemiſtry, a 


veſſel filled with cold water, through Villain REGARDANT, or REGARDANT 


which the worm paſſes in diſtillations; 
.the uſe of which is, to condenſe the 
vapours as they paſs through the worm. 
.. REFUGE, a ſanctuary or aſylum. See 
article ASYLUM, | 
_ REFUGEES, french proteftants, who by 
the revocation of the edict of Naptz, 
been conſtrained to fly from perſecution 
and take refuge in foreign countries. 
REGAL, or Royal, ſomething belong- 
ing to a king. See the article ROYAL, 
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- the more elevated by refraction ; ſo that, REGALE; a magnificent entertainment of 
when very near the horizon, the lower treat given ia embaſſadors, and othet per- 
part of them is thereby more elevated ſons of diſtinction, 


— 


fruit, Sc. by way of refreſhment... | 
of the upper and lower limbs. There REGALE, in the french juriſprudence, it 
a royal prerogative, which conſiſts in 


the Vacancy. of their ſees, of preſenting | Y 


do regiſter it in the chamber of accounts, | 


is called the temporal regale; and that 


REGALIA, in Jaw, the rights and pre 


to civilians are ſix: vis, 1. the power 


4. A right to ſuch goods as have no own. 


and 6, the coinage of money, 


the grants of kings; and this term i 


poſi- REGARD of the foreſt, the inſpeAion 


was freed from every thing filthy and 
loathſome. 
have REGARDER, an -antient officer of tht 


of the foreſt every year; that is, to take 


with the croſs, four ſeveral ſwords, &c. 
REFRACTION ix ifand cryfial. There is R 


REG 


wi, ſy, 


to entertain or do them 
honour. 10 r Nr 
It is uſual, in Italy, at the arrival of : 
traveller of eminence, to ſend him a re. | 
gale, that is, a preſent of ſweetmeats, 


* 
I 
1 


enjoying the revenues of biſhoprics during 


[2 benefices, and of obliging the new 
iſhop to take an oath of fidelity, and 3 


The enjoyment of the fruits of the ſe Wl 
2 
of preſenting to the ſee, the ſpiritual WY 
regale. | = 

„ 7 
rogatives of a king; which, according al 


of judicature: 2. the power of life and WW 
death: 4. the-power of peace and war: 


er, as waifs, eſtrays, &c,' 5. aſſeſſments; 


Regalia is alſo uſed for the apparatus of 
a coronation, as the crown, the ſceptre 
with the croſs; that with the dove, St. 
Edward's ſtaff, the globe, and the orb 


Er 


SR rere 


EGALIA of the church are the rights and 
privileges which cathedrals, &c. enjoy by 


particularly uſed for ſuch lands and here- 
ditaments as have been given by kings to 
the church. . 
Regalia is alſo ſometimes uſed for the 
patrimony of the church, 


overſight thereof, or the office and pro- 
vince of the regarder. See REGARDER, 


looking behind, and is uſed for a lion, 
or other beaſt, with his face turned to- 
wards his tail, p 


the manor, fignifies a ſervant or retainet 
to the lord, who was thus called from his 
doing all the baſe ſervices within the ma- 
nor, and being charged to ſee that it 


king's foreſt, (worn to make the regaid 


a view of its limits, to enquire into all 
offences and defaults committed by the 
foreſten 


„. e „ e 4 2 „„ 


\ 


REG; 
fareſters ithin the foreſt, and to ob- 


& of ſerve whether all the other officers exe- 


3 cuted their reſpeddive duties... 
den REC ET, or Raya Hired ſtar of the 
| firſt magnitude, in orion's left foot, 
oh, whoſe longitude is 72 10/, and latitude | 


30 10. See the article OI. 
EGEN, a river of Germany, which riſes 


eats, 
KY | in the mountains that divide Bohemia 


2, it from Bavaria, and falls into the Danube 
on at Ratisſoon. Ni 
oth, dEGENERA TION, in theology, the act 
ting 


of being born again by a ſpiritual birth, 
or the change of heart and life, experien · 
ced by a perſon who forſakes a courſe, of 
vice, and ſincerely embraces a life of vir- 


new 
and ll 
unts. 
e ſee | * 


we. and piet̃y. ) | 
that CEN T, one who governs a kingdom 
ü during the minority or abſence of the 
M king. ite c +» 5 4800 $4” 
| pre- x In France, the queen-mother has the re- 
rding _ gency of the Kingdom during the mi- 
der nl nority of 


_ the king, under the title of 
e an 1 etl 


qQUEemnoregedte A „ IRIS 
EGENT alſo ſignifies. a profeſſor of acts 
and ſciences in a college, who bas a ſet 
of pupils under his caxe ; but here regent 
is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, 
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tus of as.regent of rhetoric: regent of logic, &c. 
ceptre thoſe of philoſophy. are rather called 
e, % | profeſſors, The foreign univerſities are 
Ie or 


generally compoſed of doQors, profeſ- 


E ſors, and regent᷑ s. 
ts and EGICIDE, KING -- KILLER, à word 


chiefly uſed with us in ſpeaking of the 
perſons concerned in the trial, condem- 
nation.and execution of king Charles I. 

EGIFUGE,, a feaſt celebrated in antient 
Rome on the ſixth of the calends ot 
March, in memory of the expulſion of 
their antient kings, and particularly of 
Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day. 
EGIMEN, the regulation of diet, and 
in a more general ſenſe, of all the non- 


ings to 
for the 


ion ot 
1d pro- 
RD ER. 
igvifies 
a lion, 
ned to- 


ſtore health. adi > 

Dr. Mead obſerves, with reſpect to regi- 
men, that diſeaſes from inanition are 
generally, more dangerous than, thoſe 
which proceed from repletion, becauſe 
we can, more expeditiouſly diminiſh than 
increaſe the juices of the body. Upon 


ANT 60 
retainer 
Tom hi 
the ma- 
that it account, 
thy and neficial to all men, the antient phyſicians 
adviſed perſons in good health to indulge 


of the a little now aud then, by. eating and 
e regard drinking more plentiſully than uſual: 


to take 
into al 
d by the 
foreſten 


but of the two, intemperance in drinking 
is ſafer than in eating; and if a perſon 


* 
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naturals, with a view to preſerve or re- 


has committed exceſs in the latter, cold 


- . 


RE G 
water drank upon à full ſtomach will 
help digeſtion 3 to which it will be of 
ſervice to add lemon: juice or elixir of 

vitriol, if he has eaten high ſeaſoned 
- things, rich ſauces, Sc. Then let him fit 
up for ſome time, and afterwards ſleep. 
But if a man happens to be obliged to 
faſt, he ought to avoid all laboridas 
work. From ſatiety it is not proper to 

paſs directly to ſharp hunger, nor flom 
hunger to ſatiety; neither will it be ſafe! 
to indulge abſolute reſt immediately af- 
ter exceſſive labour, nor ſuddenly to fall. 
to hard work after long idleneſs. Im a 
word, all changes in the ways of living 

ſhould be made by degrees. It is alſo 
beneficial to vary the ſcenes of life, to be 
. ſometimes in the country, ſometimes in 

town; to go to ſea, to hunt, to be at reſt 

now and then, but more. frequently to uſe 
exerciſe, and a moderate ſleep. See the 
, articles EXERCISE and SLEEP. 

The ſofter and, milder kinds of aliment 
are proper for children, and for youths the 
ſtronger Old people bought to leſſen the 
quantity of their food, and increaſe that 
of their drink. But yet ſome allowance 
is to be made for cuſtom, eſpecially in 
-;the colder climates, like ours; for as in 

theſe the appetite is keener, ſo the A. 
28 is better performed. 
In the ſummer, when the ſpirits and 

fluid: parts are apt to evaporate, the ali- 

ment ſhould: be light, moiſt, fluid, and 
eaſy of digeſtion, to repair the loſs with 
the greater ſpeed: and as digeſtion de- 
2 os in part on the due preparation of 
„the aliments, it is pveceſſary to chew 


„them well, eſpecially if they are hard, 


that they may be the more intimately 
mixed , withi the alive; for thoſe who 
eat in ag hurry, Without, much chew- 


og, are very ſubje dato ĩndigeſtions. For 


- the qualities of diffetent kinds of food; fee 
. «DIET, Dy GEST10N ;RLESH, Fx ur, Cc. 
It zzis well known; that cold ſtops the 
pores, and-diminiſhes perſpiration. ;;To 
;. ſhun this ivcooyevien@, it will, be ne- 


ceſſary to put on winter garments pretty 
early, and to leave them off late, and not 


to paſs too ſuddenly; from a hot into a 
cold air, add to avoid drinking any 


this account, though temperance is be- thipg cold, when the body is hot, or 


when a perſon has been for ſome tim 
ſpeaking in public. x 

In ſnort, the paſſions and affections of the 
mind produce very ſenſible effects. Joy, 
anger: fear, and ſorrow, are the principal. 
In the firſt, the ſpirits are burried with too 
great vivacity.z in fear or dread, they 
15 Z 2 RE are 


REGIMEN, in chemiſtry, ſigniſies the due 
See the article FIRE. 


R E G 


are as it were, curbed and concentrated ; 
and continual ſorrow and anguiſh- of 
mind render the fluids of the body thick, 


and the. blood unapt for a due circula- 
tion, whence proceed — chronic diſ - 


eaſes : it is therefore, on all accounts, as 
much our intereſt as our duty, to keep 
the paſſions within due bounds, and to 
preſerve an inward ſerenity, calmneſs and 
tranquillity, 


regulation of fire. 


REGIMEN, in grammar, that part of ſyntax, 


and of indeclinable words. 
VIZ, and INDECLINABLE: 
The regimen of latin- ſubſtantive nouns 


or conſtruction, which regulates the de- 
pendency of words, and the olterations 


. which one occaſions in another. | 


Regimen is threefold, of nouns, of verbs, 
See Noun, 


- is moſtly of the genitive caſe z but that 


of adjectives, is of the genitive, dative, 


- accuſative and ablative. 
The regimen of verbs may be diſtributed 
into three claſſes, the firſt of which is 


the regimen of verbs perſonal; the ſe- 


cond is that of verbs imperſonal; and 


the third that of the infinitives, participles, 
and ſupines. 


See the articles 
ERB, PARTICIPLE, Sc. 2 


The regimen of .indeclinable words is 


that of the adverbs, prepoſitions, inter- 


ew 4-5-4 


jections and conjunctions. See the ar- 
ticles ADVERB, PREPOSITION, Sc. 


In general, the regimen, or conſtitution 


of 


government, is almoſt intirely arbi- 


' trary, and varies greatly in all languages. 


._ caſes, as the latin and greek. Others, See the articles TROOP and COMPANY, 
nſtead of caſes, make u 


For one language forms its regimen by 


only of ſmall 


particles, as the engliſh by /, to, &c. 
Tbe french, ſpaniſh, and italian by de, 


a, da, &c. There are, however, ſome few 
.maxims which Hold good in every lan- 


. guage, as, 1. That there is no nomina- 


tive caſe'in any ſentenee but has a'refer- 
ence to ſome verb either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood. 2. That there is no verb which 
has not its nominative caſe expreſſed or 
underſtood,” though in the latin before 
an infinitive, there is an aecuſative. 3. 
That there is no adjective but has a re- 
lation to ſome ſubſtantive,” 4. That 
there is no genitive caſe but is governed 
by ſome other noun. The rule does 
not ſo apparently hold in the modern, 
as in the antient languages, in regard, 
the particles of, de, &e. which are the 


proper figns of the genitive caſe, are fre- 


quently uſed as prepoſitions, 5. That 
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_ cording to the different cuſtom of lan- 


| caſes together, as onl 


REGIO ASSENSU, a writ by which the 


REGION, in geography, a large extent 


REGION, in phyſiology, is taken for a di- 


R E & 
the regimen. of verbs is _ ently. laid 
upon different kinds of re —4 ac- 
cording to euſtom or uſage, which yet 
does not change che pace relation of 
each caſe, but only ſhews. that cuſtom 
has made choice of this or that according 
to fancy,” FIR 

Sometimes theſe different government: 


* 1 8 


have a power of changing the ſenſe ac | I 


guages, in which caſe the particular uſe 
of languages muſt be always conſulted, 
There is one very common fault com- 
mitted in regimen, which ſhould be care. 
fully avoided by accurate writers, wiz, 


the uſing two verbs that require different 


governing ore 


_ caſe, as in this example, „after em. 1 


« bracing and giving his bleſſing to his 


6 fon,” where, „ embracing,” requires a 
an accuſative” caſe,” and “ giving,” 2 
dative. The ſame is to be obſerved in 


the regimen of nouns. + 


REGIMENT, in war, is a body of men, 


either "horſe or 
"colonel. © © | 
Each regiment of foot is divided into 
companies, but the number of companies 
is not always alike, though our regi- 
ments generally conſiſt of thirteen com- 
panies, one of which is always grena- 
diers. r ; 
Regiments of horſe moſt commonly con- 
- iſt of fix troops, but ſome have nine, 
Regiments of dragoons, in time of war, 
are generally compoſed of eight troops, 
and in time of peace, of fix. Each re- 
iment has a chaplain and a ſurgeon, 


foot, commanded by a 


Some german regiments conſiſt of two 
- thouſand foot, and the regiment of Picar- 
dy in France, conſiſts of 120 companies, 
or 6000 men. PAR | 


king gives his royal aſſent to the election 
of a biſhop. * 


of land, inhabited by many people of the 
ſame nation, and incloſed within certain 
limits or bounds. 
The modern aſtronomers divide the moon 
into feveral regions, or large tracts of 
land, to each by, which they give its pro- 
per name, 


viſion of our atmoſphere, which is di- 
vided into the upper, middle, and lower 


regions. 
The upper region cominences from the 


tops of the mountains, and „ 
ths 


* 
* 


REG 


id he utmoſt limits of the utthoſphere:” In 
A is region reigns x” perpetual, equiable, 
et almneſs,” cleartieſs and ſerenity.” The 
of jiddle region is that in which th clouds 
m fide, and where metecrs are formed, 
ng tending from the extremity of the 
oweſt to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
nts ins. The loweſt region is that in which 
ac- e breathe, which is bounded by the re- 
in- ection of the ſun's rays; or by the 
uſe ight to which they rebound from the 
ed, irth. See ATMOSPHERE and Ax. 
m- bereal REGION, in coſmography, is the 
re- hole extent of the univerſe, in which is 
ix. cluded all the heavenly bodies, and 
ent zen the orb of the fixed flars, See the 
one reicle ETRER. Se 
em. entary REGION, according to the Ari- 
his telians, is a ſphere terminated by the 
nrez WSncavity of the moon's' orb, compre- 
” 2 Wnding the atmoſphere of the earth. 
d in tion, in anatomy, a divifion of the 
man body, otherwiſe called cavity, 
nen, which anatomiſts reckon three, vix. 
by a ee upper region, or that of the head; 
ee middle region, that of the thorax or 
into east; and the lower, the abdomen, or 
anies Sell. See the articles HEAD, THORAx, 
regi- rd ABDOMEN. cs peers 
com- 61s TER, a public book, in which is 


3 
> 


ntered and recorded memoirs, acts and 
ninutes, to be had recourſe to occaſion - 
lly, for knowing, and proving matters 
nn RO ² A | 

df theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. 


' CON» 
nine, 
war, 


oops, Regiſters of deeds in Yorkſhire and 
h re- iddleſex, in which, are regiſtered all 
-geon, eeds, conveyances, wills, Ce. that af- 
ANY, ect any lands ot tenements in thoſe coun- 
f two ies, which are 'otherwiſe void againſt 
Picar- 


ny ſubſequent 3 or mortga- 
rees, Sc. but this does not extend to 


Janie! | 
ny copyhold eftate, nor to leaſes at a 


ch the ack-rent, or where they do not exceed 
Jection wenty-one years. The regiſtered me- 
horials muſt be ingroſſed on parchment, 
extent nder the hand and ſeal of ſome of the 
of the zrantors or grantces, atteſted by wit- 


certain Peſſes who are to prove the ſignin 
_ of them, and the executiom of the 
org PE + Gals ws 

but theſe regiſters which are confined to 
wo counties, arg in Scotland general, 
dy oa the laws of North Britain are 
endered very eaſy and regular, Of theſe 
here are two kinds; the one general, 
xed at Edinburgh, under the direction 
f the rd-regitter; and the other is 
ept in the ſeveral ſhirts, ſtewarties, and 
galities, the clerks cf which are ob- 


e moon 
acts of 
its pro- 


Ir 2 di. 
1 is di- 
d lower 


om the 
ches to 
th 
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or. 


K E E | 
© Viged to tranſuit the regiſters of their 
en courts to the general regiſter... 
No man in Scotland, can have a right to 
—_ eftate, but it myſt become regiſtered 
within forty days of his becoming ſeiſed 
thereof; by which means all Tecret con- 
veyances are cut off. 1 repiſters, 
are books in which ar 1 the 
baptiſms, mareinges, and,burials of each 
FFF 
Nieren, u. allo bid för the dert or 
keeper of n ane Loi 
Ot theſe we have, ſevetal, denominated = 
from the regiſters they. keep; as regiſter 
of the high court of elagittes 3 regiſter 
of the arches court of Canterbury ; re- 
giſter of the court of admiralty; regiſter 
of the prerogative court; regiſter of the 
garter, See. 2h 
REGISTER SHIPS, in W e are veſſels- 
dich obtain a permiſſion either from the 
king of Spain, or the council of the 
Indies, to traffic in the ports of th 
Spaniſi Weſt-Indies; which are thus 
called, from their uu regiſtred before 
they ſer ſail from Cadiz, for Buenos Ayres. - 
Each of theſe permiſſions coſts 30,000 
pieces of eight, and by the tenor of the 
cedula, or permit, they are not to ex- 
ceed 300 tons; but there is ſuch a good 
underſtanding between the merchants; 
and the council of the Indies, that ſhips 
of 5 or 600 tuns frequently .paſs un- 
noted; and though the quantity and 
quality of the merchandizes on board 
are always expreſſed, yet, by means-of 
preſents, the officers both in Spain and 
the Indies, allow them to load and un- 


. 


load, vaſtly more than the permiſſion 


expreſſes, _ F 
Rreferzx, in printing, is diſpotiog We 
forms on the preſs, ſo.as.that the lines 
and pages printed on one 15 H tho 
ſheet, fall exactly on * of the other. 
REG1STER, among letter: founders, is one 
of the inner parts of the mould, in 
which the priating types are caſt. See 
the article Letter FOUNDERY,, + 
Its uſe is to direct the joining the mould 
juſtly together again, after opening it to 
take out the new call letter, A 
REGISTERS, in chemiſtry, are holes, or 
chinks with ſtopples, contrived in the 
ſides of furnaces, to regulate ihe fire; 
that is, to make the heat more intenſe, 
or remiſs, by opening them to let'in the 
air, or keeping them cloſe to exclude it. 
There are alſo regiſters in the fteam. 
engine. See the article ExOIRE. 


REGISTRY, the office, books, and rolls, 


REG 


in which the proceedings in chancery, 


or any ſpiritual court, ate regiſtred. 


REQIVEL er. See PROFESSOR. 
REGLE T, or RiGLET, in architecture, 


a flat narrow moulding, uſed, chiefly in 
pannels and compartiments, to ſeparate 
the parts or members from. one another, 

and to form knots, frets, and other or- 
a TION WONT 

RRCLETS, or RiöLE TS, in printing, are 

thin ſlips of. woad, exactly plained to the 
fize of 002% the Jetter, ey | 

The ſmaller ſorts are placed between the 

Unes of poetry, a1 both thoſe and the 

larger are uſed in filling up ſhort pages, 

in forming the whites or diſtances be 
tween the fass of titles, and in adjuſting 
the diſtances of the pages in the chaſe, 
ſo as to form regiſter. See the articles 
REGISTER and PRINTING... _ . 
REGRATOR, or REGRATER, in law, 
formerly ſignified one who bought whole- 
ſale, or by the great, and fold again by 
retail: but the term is now uſed for one 
wha buys any wares or viftuals, and ſells 
them again in the ſame market, or fair, 
or within five miles round it. See the 
article FORESTALLING, 

REGRATOR, is alſo uſed for one who fur- 
biſhes up old moveables to make them 
paſs for new, And maſons, who take 

off the outward ſurface of hewn ſtone, in 
order to whiten it, or make it look freſh 

again, are ſaid to regrate. Ts 

REGULAR, denotes any thing that is 
agreeable to the rules of art; thus, we 


' fay a regular building, verb, Sc. See 


Bu1LDING, VERB, GSS. 
A. regular figure, in geometry, is one 
| whole fides, and conſequently angles, are 
equal; ang a. regular figure with three 


ot four ſides, is commonly termed an 


equilateraftriangle, or ſquare, as all others 


with mpre fides are called regular poly- 


gons. „de ue dude, TRIANGLE, 
* SQUARE, and POLYGON. 


All regular figures may be inſcribed 'in 


2 circle, ''See the articles CIRCLE, 
PENTAGON, HEXAGON, GC. 

A regular ſolid, called alſo a platonic 
body, is that terminated on all fides by 


regular and equal planes, and whoſe, 
foltd 


angles are all equal. See SOLID. 
The regular bodies are the five fo!low- 


ing: v. The tetrahedron, which is a py- 


ramid, comprehended under four equal 


and equilateral triangles. 2. The hexa- 


hedron, or cube, whoſe ſurface is com- 


poſed of ſix equal ſquares. 3. The oc- 
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tahedron, which is bounded. by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 4. The 
dodecahedron, which is contained unde 
twelve equal and equilateral pentagont 
F. The icoſihedron, conſiſting of tweny 
equal and equilateral triangles. Thel 
See TETRAHEDRON, Sc. 


_ five re 


The circumference of the great- 
| Superficies of the greateſt circles 3.14% 


Solidity of the ſphere 
Side of the tetrahedron _ - 


Superficies of the hexahedron 8. 


| Sige of an octahedron 
Side of the dodecahedron.. - 


_ Soltdity of the 


required to be cut out, cf the ſphere d 
any other diameter, jt will be as the d. 


Let dr (plate Ccxxxl. fg. a.) be th 


| is br the ſide of the icoſihedron. 


i 


five are all the regular bodies in natur., , 


ſphere, and of tl: 
lar bodies-inſcribed in the ſan; 
circle from Peter Horigon, Curſus Math, 
vol. i. p. 779. and Barrow's Euclid, lib. 1 
xiii. 4 


he diameter of the ſphere being 2. 


The proportion of the 


6.28386 
-Superficies of the ſphere. .- 12.5665 
4-133; 
thedror 1-522, 
Superhicies of a tetrahedron  - 4.613) . 
Solidity ef a tetrahedron, .« 0-1514 "2 | 
Side of a cube or hexahedron 1.15 x | 
Solidity, of the hexahedroy - 1.59 +, 
| y 1.414198 
Superficies of the octahedron = 6.925 
Soſidity of the-octabedcon,, - 1.3335 
0.7130 4 
Superficies of 105 dodecahedron 10. 514 

odecahedron 2.7850 
Side of the icohhedron, ; - 1.05146 
Superficies of the icoſihedron 9.574 
Sclidity of the icoſinedron 2.5360 
If one of theſe five regular bodies wer 


ameter of the ſphere 2 is to the fide ol 
any one ſolid inſcribed in the ſame (pan 
pole the cube x.1547) ſo is the diametz 
of any one ſphere (ſuppoſe 8) to 9.2376 
the fide of the cube inſtribed in this lati 
ſphere, , Seats th 


diameter. of any, ſphere, and da 3 
it ab br. Erect the perpendiculan 
ae, ef, and bg, and draw de, df, er, 
Fr, and gr, Then will _ 

1. re be as the ſide of the tetrahedron, 
2. df is the ſide of the h:x3hedron. 
3. de is the fide of the octahedron, 
4. Cut de in extreme and mean pv 
portion in 5, and 4h will be the ſided 
the dodecahedron. | lon 
5. Set the diameter dr up, perpendict 
larly at y, and from the center c, toi 
top, draw the line cg, cutting the cir 
in g. Let fall the perpendicular g 6; thi 


RE c- 


9 70 


lually in the ſame geometrical manner, 


ith 
md Cone 

GULAR, in 1 monaſtery, à perſon who 
has taken the vows ; becauſe he ig bound 
> obſerve the rules of the order he has 
mbraced; See the article MONK, 

GULAR frieft, a prieſt in forge teJigious 
tieſt, or one that lives in the world at 


rge. See the article PRIEST, 
ULAR places, thoſe contained within 


Y 


ee the article CONVENT, 4: 
GULATION, à rule or order pre- 
Wribed by a ſuperior, for the proper ma- 
gement of ſome affair. | 
ULATOR of a watch, the ſmall 
ring belonging to the ballance; ſerving 
adjuſt its motions, and make it go 
ſer or flower. See WATCH. 
ULUS, in ornithology, the name of 
bveral birds of the motacila-kind, as, 
The creſted regulus, about the ſize 
the common wren; the head, neck, 
d back of which are of a mixed co- 
dur of greeniſh and grey, its breaſt and 


8387 1 
45) 


6637 A 
889 
2290 iN ' 


= 
> 
Wo * | 
[ 5121 
154; | 


*. 
if, 


836% 


41421 1 
5.929 3 
3333 
7134, 
5146 
785 
os 

4 
536% 
es Welt , 
here dd 

the di 


egated with black and yellow; the head 


dloured creſt or crown; whence the 
ames regulus, tryannus, c. 2. The 
low waſted, greyiſh green 1 
ithout a creſt? this is a very 


fide of | decies 3 the fides of its head are or- 
e (ſup Wa mented with an oblong yellow line, 
liamete nning from the eyes to the hinder 


9.2376 
ais latte 


art of the head. See plate CCXXXI. 
g. 3. g b 


) be the lie ſubſtance, that falls to the bottom 
14 10 F the crucible, in the melting of ores, 
zdiculan d 


impure metallic ſubſtances, 

his operation almoſt always requires 
je addition of ſuch ingredients as take 
ay the mutual connection between the 
rts to be ſeparated ; that is, the men- 
'val virtue, by means of which one 
eps the other in a ſtate of diſſolution. 
br inſtance, the reguline part of anti- 
ny, and mineral ſulphur, - mutually 
ſlolve each other, and conſtitute crude 
jumony; nor can they be ſeparated by 
t alone without deſtroying the regulus: 
It it you add iron, copper, ſilver, &c. 
ich are more thoroughly penetrated by 
phur, then the regulus of antimony is 


ed of the ſulphur, and being heavier 


» 


af, el 


nedron. 
ron. 
on. 
ean pſ0 
ie ſided 
rpendicy- 
. c, to zl 
the ci 


2 I; the 


REC. 
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e 8 
GULAR turver, ſuch ps proceed gra- 


regal to their curvities. See the 


boundary or incloſure of the convent. 


[ly of a pale grey, and its wings va- 


the male is ornamented with an orange- 


elegant 
ttle bird, about the ſize of the former 


vrus, in chemiſtry, an imperfe& me- | 


* 


_REH 
than the additional bodies then joined to 
it, ſinks to the bottom. See FLUX. 

| Regulus of antimony is of three Kinds, 
. viz. the regulus of antimony, 'fimply 


ſo called, martial regulus of antimony, 
and ſtellated regulus of antimony, x. 


The firſt is prepared as follows: Take 
antimony, nitre, and-crude tartar, of 


5 5 each equal ) rts3 grind them ſeparately 
err tr ditingtion *to'a 'fecular El n 
rder; in contradiſti all together; after which, throw the 


into a powder, then mix, and rub them 


powder by degrees into a red hot cru- 


cible, taking care to break the cruſt, 


which forms on the ſurface, with an iron 
rod; when the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made; that the matter may 
flow like water, then pour it out into a 
warm greaſed cone, which is to be gently 
truck on the ſides, that the regulus may 
ſeparate and fall to the bottom; when 
grown cold, let the regulus be cleaned 
from the ſcoriz that lie a- top of it. 2. 
Martial regulus of antimony is thus 
made: take antimony and nitre of each 
a pound; and crude tartar half a pound; 
and ſmall pieces of iron, half a pound: 
heat the iron in a crucible to a white 
heat: then gradually add the other in- 
gredients, firſt powdered and mixed to- 
gether, and proceed in the ſame manner 
as in the foregoing proceſs. 3, Stellated 
regulus of -antimony is made by melt- 
ing the martial regulus ſeveral times 
with freſh nitre and tartar. 3 
The foregoing reguli are at preſent rare - 
ly, if ever, made uſe of in medicine ' 
the emetic cups, and perpetual pills, 
formerly made from them, have long 
been laid afide, as precarious and unſafe; 
but the ſcoriz produced in theſe ſeveral 
- proceſſes; afford medicines lefs violent, 
ſome of which are in confiderable efteem, - 
However, they are of ute in_feveral \ime- 
chanic arts, and particularly in mixing 
with tin, in making pewter, See PEWTER. 
RecurLvs, in aſtronomy, a ftar of the 
firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation leo, 
called alſo from its ſituation, cor /eonis, 
or the lion's heart. oy 
Its longitude,” according to Mr. Flam- 
ſtead, is 25? 317 20%, and its latitude o 
REHABILITATION, in the civil ap̃d 
canon law, the reſtori ng a delinquęot tao 
his former condition. R 
REHEARSAL, in muſic, and the drama, 
an eſſay or experiment of ſome compo- 
fition genetally made in private, previous 
to its repreſentation or performance' in 
public, in order to reader the actors and 
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REIN-DEER, in zoology, a ſpec 


cervus, with borns ramoſe and cylindric, ; 1 . 
- wor Relations make the | 


with their tops palmated. See the ar- 
ticle CERvus. 


This is a large and beautiful ſpecies, ... 


not inferior to the elk in fize or ſtrength, 


but "mage exceeding it in form; it is of 
the fize 


of a ſmall horſe, but its ſhape is 

exactly that of the red- deer. It is a na- 

tive of the northern regions, there being 

no country ſo far north as not to afford 

it, where it is of vaſt uſe to the inhabi- 
tants, as a beaſt of draught. 

REINFORCED, or RENnFORCED RING, 
of a cannon, is the next after the trun- 
nions, betwixt them and the touch-bole. 

REINFORCEMENT, in war, a freſh 
ſupply of men, arms, ammunition, &c. 

REIN EGRATION. See the article 
REDINTEGRATION, 

REINS, in anatomy, the ſame with kid- 
neys; See KIDNEYS, 

REiNs of @ bridle, are two long lips of 
leather, faſtened on each fide of a curb - 
or ſnaffle, which the rider holds in his 
hand, to keep his horſe in ſubjection. 


There is alſo what is called falſe reins, _ 


which is a lath of leather, paſſed ſome- 
times through the arch of the banquet, 
to bend the horſe's neck. 
REINSTATING, reſtoring a perſon or 
_ thing, to its former ſtate or condition, 
REJOINTING, in architecture, filling up 
the joints of the ſtones in buildings, 
This ought to be performed with the 
beſt mortar, as that of lime and cement, 
and ſometimes with plaſter, as in the 
Joints of vaults, | | 
REJOYNDER, or REJOINDER, in law, 
is the defendant's anfwer to the plain- 
tiff s replication or reply. Thus, in the 
court of chancery, "= defendant puts 
in an anſwer to the plaintiff's bill, which 
is ſometimes alſo called an exception; the 
plaintiff's anſwer to this is called a re- 
_ plication, and the defendant's anſwer to 
that a rejoynder. nine > 
REIS, RE, or RES, See Rx. 
REITERATION, the a& of repeating a 
thing, or doing it a ſecond time, 
RELAPSE, a falling again into a danger, 
| 2 3 from which a perſon has 
ped, g 
RELATION, relatio, in philoſophy, the 
mutual reſpect of two things, or what 
each is with regacd to the other, ; 
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8. more in their parts. _ 
SURED T, in commerce, the _ 
act of repaying another the expences he _ 


has been at on our account. | 
ies of the 


mits of 3 | 
with others: thus, if we compare o 


- equality; if in ref] 


have found it neceſſary, to determine 
nearly connected with this knowled 


receiving it, we come by the reli 
_ ſeveral ſchemes and purpoſes of life! 


ſuch actions be attended with (uch ! 


Cask, EFFECT, and ExPER1N 


REL 
The idea of relation is acquired, h 
comparing one thing with another; 20 
the denominations given to the reſpes WM 
which they bear to each other, are tem 
ed relatives, and the bing s chemſelm 


.claſs of oy 


perceptions, ſince every lingle object 20 1 4 


innumerable comparicul 


thing with another in reſpe& of bub 
we get the ideas of greater, leſs, vn: 
| of time, of c 
and younger; and ſo for other relation, Ws: 
which we can purſue at pleaſure, ine 1 
without end; hence it is eaſy to cu 
ceive, how very extenſive this tribe cn 
our perceptions muſt be. However, ben 
as well as in the other kinds of our c 
plex ideas, we bound ourſelves for W 
moſt part to ſuch compariſons, as ta. 
exigencies of ſociety, the wants of 1 
and the different profeſſions of men W 
der neceſſary; and are more or leſ 188 
curate in tracing out the relation; nn 
things, according to the degree of ni 
portance they appear to have in dd 
reſpects. The relations of men one 
another, ariſing either from the ties 
blood, their ſeveral ranks and places 
the community, or à mutual interco 
of good offices, being of great wei 
and concern in the commerce of life, hy 
in a particular manner engaged our if 
tention, and are therefore very minuiſ 
deſcribed, For the fame reaſon u 


exactly as poſſible, the various depen 
ence of things, as their happineſs 


When we confider objects merely inn 
ſpect of exiſtence, as either giving 
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ideas of cauſe and effect, which 
very nearly connected with the welt 
of mankind ; it being evident, that | 
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ts 


all conducted upon à previous ſupp! 
tion, that certain known. cauſes will h 
their uſual regular effects, and fuch 1 
ſuch conſequences. See the arti 

TAL PHILOSOPHY. 
But there are other relations of | 
kind, as when we alſo take in the 
ditional gifts of a capacity for bapp! 
and the means of attaining it; „ 
conſtitutes the relation of creator 
creature, in the more ſolemn acccpti 
9 
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d, b dk theſe words. Again, when we con- It would be infinite to go over all ſorts 
; 1 ſider the great author of our being, not olf relations; we have therefore content=" _ 
eſpen WS only as the creator of the univerſe, 'but eld ourſelves with mentioning ſome of the 
tem alſo as preſerving and holding it together, moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve 
mſclnll and preſiding over the preſent frame of to let us ſte from whence we get our 

WS things with uncontrouled dominion; he ideas or relations, and wherein they are 
of en appears under” the notion of a founded. 19 e Pry 
ed 1 moral governor, to whom we are ac- RELATION, among the ancient logicians, 


zarifnl 4 countable for our actions, and the uſe conſtituted, one of the ten categories, or 
are ve make of thole powers and faculties predicaments. See CATEGORY... . 


F bull! we derive from him. And thus we may, RELATIOx, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame 
eſs, af in ſome meaſure, perceive, how the mind with ratio. See RATIO. | | 
of clo. proceeds in comparing its ideas together, RELATION, in grammar, is the correſpond- 
lation, and by what views it is chiefly. governed «ence which words have to one another in 


- almd 9 in framing the compound notions of this conſtruction. 


to ch erlag, by which it repreſents the various RELATION is alſo uſed for analogy. See 
tribe "2 T habitudes of things. | the article ANALOGY, | 
er, hen we ſhall only add two more obſerva- RELATION, in law, is where two times; 
ur con lions upon this ſubject: 1. That our or other things, are conſidered as if they 


for U. geas of relations are, for the moſt part, were one and the ſame; and by this 
23 ery clear and diſtin; for the com- the thing ſubſequent is ſaid to take its 
paring of things together being a volun- effect, by relation, from the time pre- 
ary act of the mind, we cannot but fup- ceding: thus, in caſe of a deed of bar- 


poſe it muſt be acquainted with its-own gain and fale inrolled, the inrollment 
tion: WT Views in the compariſon; and, of courſe, ſhall have relation to the deliyery thereof; 
e of e JO clear” conception of the founda- and in our courts, a judgment has al- 
in non of that relation 3 and what is ſtill _ ways relation to the bait day of term. 
_— more remarkable of the ideas of this claſs, RELATIVE, ſomething relating to, or 
5 they ceaſe not to be diſtinct, even when reſpecting, another. See the preceding 
place the ſubjects compared are but ĩmpetfectiy axticle.. menen 
3 known; for though we cannot compre- RELATIVE TERMS, in logie, are words 
it wei hend the manner of the world's being which imply a relation: ſuch are maſter 


created, yet we find.no difficulty in fram- and ſervant, huſband and wife, &c, 

ing the ideas the relative words creator In grammar, relative words are thoſe 
and creature ſtand for. 2. Our ideas of which anſwer to ſome other word fore- 
relations are among the moſt important going, called the antecedent : ſuch ate 
conceptions of the underſtanding, and the relative pronouns, gui, que, quod, 


life, by 
d our 
minut 
aſon 1 
er mine 


; depes afford the largeſt field for the exerciſe &, and in engliſh, aubo, 2uhorm, which; - 
,pinek and improvement of human knowledge. &c. The word anſwering to theſe rela- 
3 See the article KO WIEDER . - |tives is often underficad as, I know 
dy . Moral actions are nothing but relations, abbom yon mean, for, I know the perſon 
giving it being their conformity or diſagreement whom you mean. 
3 with ſome rule that makes them either RELAXATION, in medicine; &c. the 
hich 4 good or bad, or indifferent; and indeed, ect of looſening or flackening, or the 
ee | we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between looſeneſs and flackneſs of the fibres; 
1 the poſitive idea or the action, and the nerves, muſcles, Sc. 

51 life reference it has to a rule; : Þ 5 hus, the RELAXATION, in law, is * fame. with 
i» opp takin from another what is his, with- releaſigg. See the article RELEASE. 

\ will b out his conſent, is properly called ſteal- RELAY, a ſupply of horſes placed on the 


ing; but that name being commonly road, and appointed to be ready for a 


{ ſuch 4 ( | 
boch: underſtood to ſignify alſo the meral traveller to change, ih-prder to make the 
he arti | pravity of the action, men are apt to greater expedition, a EF, 


| condemn whatever they hear called ſteals I hunting; relay Ggnifies freſh ſets of 

ing as an ill action, diſagreeing with the dogs, or horſes; or both, placed in rea- 
rule of right: and yet the private taking  dinefs, in caſe the game comes that way, f 

away his ſword from a madman, to pre- to be caſt off, or to mount the hunters, N 


.PERINE 


ns of | 


in the vent his doin iſchief, b i TE e , 
* g miſchief, though it be in lieu of the former, which are ſuppoſed 
3 properly hh pry ſealing, is never- to want reſpite, A RET 
$ agreeable to the law of God. See RELAx, in tapeſtry, is an opening left, 
enter the articles ETH1cs and MoRA n he ro ie Pbrats con, Be 
acccptal vol, IV. | ALITY, ay Fe e aud figures are to 


+ 


, . 
* 


n R E E 
be changed, when the piece is finiſhed. - biſhop, who pronounces a ſolemn bene. 
RELEASE, in law, is. an inftrument in diction over them. On the day of their 
writing, by which eſtates, rights, titles, tranſlation, the houſes in the ſtreets thro 
entries, actions, and other things, are which they paſs, are covered with tapeſ. 
extinguiſhed and diſcharged; and ſome- try: the church and altar are pompouſy 
times transferred, abridged, or * adorned, and the images of the ſaints 
and, in general, it ſignifies one perſon's ranged in open view. The relics are car. 
giving up or diſcharging the right or ac- ried in proceſſion under a canopy, the Wl 
tion he bas, or claims to have, againſt clergy walking before, and the people 
another, or his lands, Sc. ſurrounding them with lighted tapers in 
A releaſe may be either in fact or in lawz their hands. As ſoon as they enter the Wl 
a releaſe in fact is where it is expreſly church, Te Deum is ſung, and the relics 
declared, by the very words, as the act are ſet upon the altar. Prayers are ap. Wa 
and deed of the party; and a releaſe in inted in honour of them, and a lamp i p 
law is that which acquits by way of con- is left burning day and night before 
ſequence, as where a feme creditor takes the place where they are afterwards de. Wn 
the debtor to huſband. poſited. ; : BY 
The perſon releaſing is termed the rele- RELICT, in law, the fame with widow. 
ſor, and he to whom the releaſe is made, See the article Wipow, 1 
the releaſee, RELIEF, in law, a certain ſum of mo- 
RELEGATION, a kind of batiſhment or - ney which every freehold- tenant, being lu 
exile, in which a perſon is ſeqtenced to at age, formerly paid, and in ſome places 
retire to a certain place preſcribed, and ſtill pays to his lord, on his entrance 
to continue there a certain time, or till upon the inheritance of his anceſtor Rm 
he is recalled, lands, Sc. by the payment of which 
In Rome, relegation was a leſs ſevere money the heir is ſaid to relieve, or raiſe 
puniſhment than deportation, fince he again the lands, after they were fallen JN 
who was relegated, neither loſt the rights into the ſuperior's hands. | NF 
of a roman citizen, nor thoſe of his fa- A perſon may hold lands of another, by 
mily, as the authority of a father over rent, and a cuſtomary relief, which i 
his children, &c. only payable by freeholders; and for 
RELICS, in the romiſh church, the remains which the lord may diftrain, but cannot 
of the bodies or cloaths of ſaints or mar- bring an action of debt, though his exc- 
tyrs, and the inſtruments by which uy cutors may. Theſe reliefs are, in ſome 
were put to death, devoutly preſerved, places, half a year, or a year's rent, 
in honour to their memory; kiſſed, re- and the profits of the lands; and in 
vered, and carried in proceſſion, 7 others, double the ſame for that year, 
This is a piece of ſuperſtition which began RELIEF, in chancery, is an order ſued out, 
very early in the chriſtian church, and for diſſolving contracts and other adds, 
at preſent makes no inconſiderable article on account of their being unreaſonable, 
of popery. The ſhrines in which they prejudicial, or grievous ; or from ſome 
are depoſited are firſt ſprinkled with holy other nullity, either de jure, or de fats, 
water and folemnly blefſed, The ſub- RELIEF of @ bare, among hunters, is the 
ſtance of the prayer on this occaſion is, place where ſne goes to feed in an evening, 
that God would grant his protection to RELIET, in ſculpture, See RELIEvo. 
ſuch as revere the merits of his ſaints, RELIEVE, -in a military ſenſe, is to ſend 
and humbly embrace their relicsz to the off thoſe men that are upon duty, and to 
end that theſe faithful ſupplicants ma bring others to take their place: thus, to 
be guarded from the power of the devil, relieve the guard, the trenches, &c. is to 
from thunder, plague, bad air, wild bring freſh men upon duty, and to dil- 
beaſts, and from the hoſtilities and ma- charge thoſe who were upon duty be- 
chinations of men. fore. 
The catacombs are an inexhauſtible fond RELIEVO, or RELIEF, in ſculpture, &. 
of relics; yet it is ſtill diſputed who were is the projecture or ſtanding out of a f- 
the perſons interred in them, See the gure, which ariſes prominent from the 
article CATA@OMB, ground or plan on which it is formed; 
The tranſlation of relics, or depoſiting © whether that figure be cut with the chil- 
them in ſome church, is performed with ſel, moulded, or caſt, 
great care and ceremony. Before they There are three kinds or degrees of re- 
are tranſlated, they are examined by the lievo, vin. alto, baſſo, and 2 
a | 7 | 
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REEL 
The alto-relievo, called alſo haut relief, 


or bigh-relievo, is when the figure is 
— BY after nature, and projects as much 
iy as the life. Baſſo-relievo, baſs-relief, or 


low-relievo, is when the work is raiſed 
but a little from the ground, as in me- 


We J dals, and the frontiſpieces of buildings z 
ak nd particularly in the hiſtories, feſtoons, 
* | foliages, and other ornaments of friezes. 
8 Demi-relievo is when one half of the fi- 
clic gore riſes from the plan. When, in a 
yo 7 6 there are parts that ſtand 
<4. clear out, detached from the reſt, the - 
+ wid work is called a demi-baſſo. 5 

1 In architecture, the relievo or / projecture 


of the ornaments, ought always to be 
oproportioned to the magnitude of the 
oilding it adorns, and to the diſtance at 
mo. hich it is to be viewed. 


. BL Itvo, or RELIEF, in painting, is the 
ins res of boldneſs with which the figures 
0B ———_—cm, at a due diſtance, to ſtand out 
ors om the ground of the painting. 
which he relievo depends much upon the depth | 

10 of che ſhadow, and the ſtrength of the 
kalen list or on the height of the different 


colours, bordering on one another; and 
particularly on the difference of the 
colour of the figure from that of the 
ground: thus, when the light is ſo diſ- 
poſed as to make the neareſt parts of the 


r, by 
ich ig 
d for 


annot —_ figure advance, and is well diffuſed on 
1 ce maſſes, yet inſenſibly diminiſhing, 
N 8 and terminating in a large ſpacious ſha- 
=D dow, brought off inſenſibly, the relievo 
= * is ſaid to he bold, and the clair obſcure 


well underſtood. ; 


* 
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ace, he will be 


pompous offerings, or what- 


ever elſe ay be thought proper to ſooth 


and mollify 


im. But if we believe per- 
fect goodneſs to be the character of the ſu- 


© preme Being, and that he loves thoſe who 


reſemble him moſt, in this, -the moſt ami- 


able of his attributes,” the worſhip paid 
him will be rational and ſublime, and his 


worſhipers will ſeek to pleaſe him by ĩimĩ- 
tating that goodneſs which they adore. 
Indeed, wherever right conceptions of the 
Deity, and his providence, prevail, when 


he is conſidered as the inexhauſted ſource 


of light, and love, and joy, as acting in 
the joint character of a father and govern» 


or, what veneration and gratitude muft 


d yo 4 ELIGION, that worſhip and homage 
[ wel Wy which is due to God, confidered as our 
wy 9s creator, preſerver, and moſt bountiful 


benefactor. 8 
As our affections depend on our opinions 
of their objects, it ſeems to be among the 


JeNIRgs firſt duties we owe to the author of 'our 
chat 1 being, to form the leaſt imperfeR, ſince 
0 rp we cannot form perfect, conceptions of his 
and io character and adminiftration z for ſuch 
＋ conceptions will render our religion ratio- 


nal, and our diſpoſitions refined. 


i If our 
to bh opinions are diminutive and diſtorted, 
aty be our religion will be ſuperſtitious, and our 
8 temper abject, Thus, if we aſcribe to 
re, 6 the Deity that falſe majeſty, which con- 
of a he fiſts in the unbenevolent and ſullen exer- 
mm eiſe of mere will or power, or ſuppoſe 
dem chi him to delight in the proſtrations of ſer- 
he chi- vile fear, or as ſervile praiſe, he will 
* be worſhiped with mean adulation, and 
- lievo a profuſion of compliments. If he be 
re 7 « looked upon as a ſtern and implacable 


ſuch conceptions, thoroughly believed, 
excite in the mind ? how natural and de- 
lightful muſt it be, to one whoſe heart is 


open to the perception. of truth, and of 


every thing fair, great, and wonderful in 
nature, to engage in the exerciſes of re- 
ligion, and to contemplate and adore 
him, who is the firſt fair, firſt great, and 
firſt wonderful; in whom wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs dwell vitally, eſſentially, 
and act in perfect concert? what gran- 


deur is here, to fill the moſt enlarged ca- 
pacity, what beauty to engage the moſt 


ardent love, what a maſs of wonders, in 
ſuch exuberance of perfection, to aſtoniſn 
and delight the human mind, through an 
unfailing duration! When we conſider 
the unſullied purity, and abſolute per- 
fection of the divine nature; and reflect 
on the imperfection add various blemiſhes 
of our own, and the .ungrateful returns 
we have made to his goodneſs, we muſt 
fink, or be convinced we ought to fink, 
into the deepeſt humility and proftration 


. of ſoul before him, and be conſcious that 


it is our duty to repent of a temper and 


.conductſo — of our nature, and ſo 
1 


unbecoming our obligations to its author; 
and to reſolve and endeavour to act a wiſer 


and a better part for the future. And if 


the Deity is conſidered as the father of 
mercies, who loves his creatures with in- 


ñ̃nite tenderneſs, and, in a particular 
manner, all good men; nay, who de- 


— 


lights in goodneſs even in its moſt im- 


perfect degrees; what reſignation, what 


dependence, what generous confidence, 


what hope in God, and in his all-wiſe 


providence, mult ariſe in tie ſoul that 


is poſſeſſed of ſuch amiable views f 


him. We muſt forther obſerve, that all 


thoſe affectionswhich regard the Deity as 


their immediate and primary object, are 
vital 
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REL 


ly exert themſelves into act, and, like all 
bother energies, gain ſtrength or greater 
activity by that exertion: it is therefore 
our duty, as well as higheſt intereſt, often, 
at ſtated times, and by decent and ſolemn 
acts, to adore the great original of our ex- 
iſtence, to expreſs our veneration and love 
by a devout recognition of his perfections, 
and to evidence our gratitude by cele- 
brating his goodneſs, and thankfully ac- 
knowledging all his benefits ; by proper 
exerciſes of ſorrow and humiliation to 
confeſs our ingratitude and folly, to ſig- 
nify our dependence on God, our confi- 
dence in his goodneſs, and our reſigna- 
tion to the diſpoſals of his providence, 
and this not only in private, but in pub- 
lic worfhip, where the preſence of our 
fellow creatures and the powerful conta- 
ion of the ſocial affections,” conſpire to 
Kindle and ſpread the devout flame with 
reater warmth and energy. 

Religion is divided into natural and re- 
vealed: by natural religion is meant that 
knowledge, veneration, and love of God, 
and the practice of thoſe duties to him, our 
fellow-creatures, and ourſelves, which are 
diſcoverable by the right exerciſe of our ra- 
tional faculties, fromconſidering the nature 
and perfections of God, and our relation to 

'" Him and to one another, See ETHICS, 
And by revealed religion is meant, na- 
tural religion explained, enforced, and 


- enlarged, from the expreſs declarations of REMEDY, in medicine, a preparation 
| applied either internally or externally, for 
the cute of a diſeaſe, See PRESCRIPT10N, Wo» 
REMEMBRANCE, the ſame with me. 


God himſelf, from the mouths or pens of 
his prophets, &c. 
Religion, in a more contracted ſenſe, is 
uſed for that ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, 
which obtains in ſeveral countries of the 
world; and even for the yarious ſects in- 
to which each religion is divided. See 
the articles Pad AN ISM, MAHOMETANS, 
Jews, Sc. ROMAN, LUTHERANS, CAL- 
vinisTs, Se. | 

RELIGIOUS, in popiſh countries, is par- 
ticularly uſed for a perſon engaged, by 
ſolemn vows, to the monaſtic life : or a 

rſon ſhut up in a monaſtery, to lead a 

life of devotion and auſterity, under ſome 
rule or inſtitution, See the articles 

Mok, Nun, &c, 

REEIQUARY, a ſhrine or caſket, where- 
in the relics of a dead ſaint are kept. 


RELIQUZE, in roman antiquity, the aſhes 


and bones of the dead, that remained 
after burning their bodies; which were 
gathered up, put into urns, and after- 
wards depoſited in tombs, This word is 
pile uſed for relics, See ReLICE, 4 


8 
vital energies of the ſoul, and conſequent- RELL-MovsE, in zoology, the white bel. 
long body. See the article Mus. 


the wealel; the head is oblong, large at 
the upper part, but very ſlender at the 


REMAINDER, in law, is an eſtate in WM 
a joyed till aſter a term of years, or another . 


lands or tenements to one perſon, for 2 1 
term of years, or for life, and the re. 


maiĩnder and a reverſion; in caſe of a re. 
mited time, reverts to the grantor or hit 


REMaINDER, in mathematics, i 


REMEMBRANCERS, antientiy called 


and informations upon penal ſtatutes, are 
entered and ſued in his office, where al 


duty further is to make out the bills ef 
* Fompoltions deen penal dan, to. (0% 
upon penal la ws, th 


REM 


lied mus, with a blackiſh back and 3 


This creature is not ſo thick in the body | I 
as the common rat, but is longer, and al 
approaches in ſome degree to the form of 


Mout ; both the jaws are equal in length, ll 
and the upper lip is ſplit, as in the hare; al 
the teeth are long, flender, and ſharp; "2 
the eyes are black and prominent; the Wl 
ears are ſhort, naked, and obtuſe; the Wl 
tail is ſhort and hairy; and tbe legs are Wl 
ſhort, eſpecially the anterior pair. | 


lands, tenements, or rents, not to be en- 


erſon's deceaſe: thus, a perſon graus 


mainder to another perſon for life, o Fl 
in fee, 1 
There is this difference between a re. 


verſion, the eſtate granted, after the l. 


heirs ; but by a remainder it goes to ſome Wl 
third perſon, or a ſtranger. 
is what is 
left after taking a leſſer number out cf: 


REMARRYING, marrying a ſecond I de! 


time, See the article MARRIAGE. - 


mory, See the article MEMORY. 


clerks of the remembrance, certain ofi- Wo: 
cers in the exchequer, whereof three ar: : 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the king's Wl 
remembrancer, the lord treaſurer's re- 
membrancer, and the remembrancer ef 
the firſt · fruits. The king's remembrancer 
enters in his office, all recognizances ta- 
ken before the barons, for any of the 
king's debts, for appearances or obſerv- 
ing of orders; he alſo takes all bonds at 
for the king's debts, &c. and makes out 
proceſſes thereon, He likewiſe iſſues pro- 
ceſſes againſt the collectors of the cuſtoms, 
exciſe, and others, for their accounts; 


roceedings in matters upon engliſh bills 
in the exchequer-chamber, remain. Hs $ ( 


— ITT OS 


MICE, * l 
- > MI * 
» . 
wet. 


e Ratement'of debts ; and into his of- 
ce are delivered all kinds of indentures 
nd other evidences, which concern the 


ody | Furing any lands to the crown. He, 
and very year, in craſtino animarum, reads 
n of Y open court, the ſtatute for election of 
ge at heriffs; and likewiſe openly reads: in 
the ourt, the oaths of all the officers, when 
gth, ey are admitted. 3 
are; he lord treaſurer's remembrancer is 
arp; Wharged to make out proceſs againſt all 
; the eriffs, eſcheators, receivers, and bai- 
; the fs, for their accounts. He alſo makes 
s are | ut writs of fieri facias, and extent for 
ebts due to the king, either in the pipe 
te in r with the auditors; and proceſs for all 
e en. ach revenue as is due to the king, on ac- 
other ost of his tenures. He takes the ac- 
rants ont of ſheriffs; and alſo keeps a re- 
for a cd, by which it appears whether the 
e re. eriffs or other accountants pay their pro- 
'e, o. cs due at Eaſter and Michaelmas: and 


1 the ſame time he makes à record, 


a re. 


hereby the ſheriffs or other accountants 
a re- ep their prefixed days: there are like- 
he li. iſe brought into his office, all the ac- 
or his unts of cuſtomers, comptrollers, and 


ſome if countants, in order to make entry 
hereof on record: alſo all eftreats and 
ercements are certified here, &c, 

he remembrancer of the firſt-fruits takes 
Il compoſitions and bonds for the pay- 
dent of firſt-fruits and tenths; and 


jakes out proceſs againſt ſuch as do not 


that is 
It of: 
ſecond 


. © 3 
w_ > INT es oa! 1 
rn n n 


ration ay the ſame, - 

ly, for MINISCENCE, reminiſcentia, that 
TION, pwer of the human mind, whereby it 
h me⸗ colle&s itſelf, or calls again into its 


membrance ſuch ideas or notions as it 
ad really forgot: in which it differs 
om memory, which is a treaſuring up 


called 
in offi- 


ree are things in the mind, and keeping them 
king's ere, without forgeting them, See the 
rs fe. ticle MEMORY; 

xcer of lence memory may be conſidered as a 


dntinual remembrance, and reminiſcence 
an uninterrupted memory. How near 
in ſoever theſe two faculties may ſeem, 


brancet 


ces ta- 
of the 


obſerv- t they are generally found ſeparated ſo, 

bonds at they who excell in the one, are uſu- 
kes out ly defective in the other. 2 
es pro- INISCERE, the ſecond Sunday in 
uſtoms, t. See the article LENT. 7 
counts j ISSION, in phyſics, the abatement 
tes, are the power, or efficacy of any quality, 
here all oppoſition to the increaſe of the ſame, 
iſh bills pich is called intenſion. In all quali- 
n. His s capable of intenſion and remiſſion, 
bills of 


intenſion decreaſes reciprocally as the 


to takt 
thi 


SEW... Teas] VWEHEM 
; 20 ſquares of the diſtances from the center of 5 
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* 


the radiating quality increaſe, -- + » 
REMISSION, in medicine, is When à dif- 
temper abates, but does not go quite off 
before it returns again, as is common in 
fevers, which do not quite intermit. 
REMuISSION, in Jaw; Cc. denotes the par- 
don of a crime, or the giving up the pu- 
niſhment due thereto, AY 
REMIT, in commerce. To remit a ſum 
of money, bill, or the like, is to fend 
the ſum of money, Sc. EE: 
To remit is alſo uſed among bankers, - 
for what is uſually given a banker, or as 
it were diſcounted with him, for his giv- 
ing a bill of exchange. 
REMIT TANCE, in commerce, the traf- 
ic or return of money from one place to 
another, by bills of exchange, orders, 
or the like. ee 
This word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the 
payment of a bill of exchange. It alſo 
ſignifies the fee or reward given a banker, 
both of his wages and the different value 
of the ſpecies in the places where you pay 
the money, and where he remits it, 
REMIT TER, in law. Where a perſon 
has two titles to lands, &©c. and he comes 
to ſuch lands by the laſt title, which, 
proving defeQive, he ſhall be reſtored to, 
and adjudged in, by virtue of his former 
more antient title, this is called remitter. 
In caſe lands deſcend to a perſon, that 
had right to them before, he ſhall be ro- 
mitted to his better title, if he pleaſes. 
Where a tenant in tail makes a feoffment 
of land, upon condition, after whoſedeath, 
his iſſue within age enters, for the condi- 
tion broken, he ſhall be firſt in as a te- 
nant in fee, and be remitted as heir to 
his father: yet if the heir is of age, it 
will be no remitter to him, who is to 
bring his writ of formedon againſt the fe- 
offee. Alſo if a tenant in tail infeoff his 
ſon or heir apparent, at that time under 
age, and afterwards dies, this is a remit- 
ter to the heirz but here it would be 
dotherwiſe, were he of full age. By a re- 
mitter of iſſue in tail, all charges on the 
land are avoided ;-and where a perſon is 
remitted to an eſtate for life, the dower 
claimed by a widow may be gone; in 
which caſe alſo an eſtate is liable to be 
forfeited upon making a feoffment there< - 
' of, &c, Sits _ f 
REMITTITUR, in Jaw, an entry made 
in the king's bench, on a writ of error's 
abating in the exchequer chamber, 
REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation or 
e huumbls 


8 
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bumble ſupplication, addreſſed to a king, turn a thing; and it is frequently mad, 
or other ſuperior, beſeeching him to — uſe of, 4 levying of ay" which i 
MeK on the inconveniences, or ill conſe - either fingle, on which nothing is given il 
ences of ſome order, edict, or the like, or rendered back by. the cogniſee; « Wl 
"his word is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory double, containing a grant or render back 
counſel, or advice; or a gentle and hand- of rent, &c, out of the land, to the cog. 
ſome reproof, made either in general, or nifor, In another ſenſe of this word, 1 
1 to apprize or corredt ſome is obſerved, that there are ſome thing if | 
ault, Ce. in a manor which lie in prender, that u % 
REMORA, the 8vcx-F18H, in ichthyolo- which may be taken by the lord or his of. 
885 5 —— of echeneis. See ECHENgIS, ficer, when they happen without any of. 
is ſingular fiſh grows to about nine fer made by the tenant, ſuch as eſcheat Wl 
inches in length, and more than two in Mc. and there are ſome that lie in render, al 
diameter in the largeſt you! of the body, wiz, ſuch as may be rendered or anſwer. al 
which is near the head, whence it be- ed by the tenant, as rents, heriots, aud 1 
comes gradually ſmaller to the tail; the other ſervices. 1 
back is convex, the belly flat, and the RENDEZVOUS, or REnDevous, a pla 
fides are rounded by means of the ſtrue- appointed to meet in, at a certain day 
ture of its head. This fiſh applies itſelf and hour. | = 
firmly to any ſolid body that it pleaſes; RENEALMIA, in botany, a genus of the 155 
and is frequently found flicking to the hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, th 
bottom of ſhips, and often to large fiſh, corolla whereof is long, erect, and of the 
Ses plate CCXXX. fig. 3. infundibuliform-kind z the tube is of th. 
REMOUNT, in war. To remount the length of the calyx ; the limb is ſhon, Wl 
cavalry, is to furniſh troopers or dra- plane, and divided into three ſegment; 
goons with freſh horſes, inftead of ſuch the fruit is an ovato-oblong capſul, al 
as have been killed or diſabled in the, rounded, pointed at the edge and mam. 
fervice, ed with three furrows, formed of thr: 
REMOVER, in law, is where a ſuit is re- valves, and containing three cells; th 
moved or taken out of one court into an- ſeeds are numerous, oblong, and han 
other; and is the oppoſite of remanding each a capillary plume. 
a cauſe, or ſending it back into the fame RENEGATE, or RENEGADO, a perſa 
court from whence it was firſt called. who has apoſtatized or renounced th 
REMPLY, in heraldry, ſomething filled chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome othe 
up. The term is chiefly uſed to denote religion, particularly mahometaniſm. 
that the chief is quite filled up with a RENES sUCccEnTURIATI, in anatony| 
ſquare piece of another colour, leaving the fame with the capſulæ atrabiliariz, 
only a bordure of the proper colour of See CAPSUL® ATRABILIARIZE, 
the chief, about the ſaid piece, See plate RENFREW, a town of Scotland, the c 
CCXXIX. fig. 6. pital of the county of Renfrew, fituatel 
RENAL, ſomething belonging to the reins on the river Clyde, forty-ſix miles wi! 
or kidneys. See the article K1DNEYS. of Edinburgh. . 
For the renal glands, in anatomy, ſee the RENIFORM, ſomething reſembling | 
article CAPSULE ATRABILIARIZA. figure or ſhape of the kidneys. See tb 
RENCOUNTER, in the military art, an article KiDne ys. 
engagement of two little bodies or par- RENITENCY, renitentia, among phil 
ties of forces; in which ſenſe it ſtands in ſophers, that force in ſolid bodies, whe: 
oppoſition to a pitched battle, See the by they reſiſt the impulſe of other bodit 
article BATTLE. or re- act as much as they are acted u 
In fingle combats, rencounter is uſed by See the article Rx-Acr on, &c. 
way of contradiſtinction to a due], when RENNES, a city of France, capital « 
perſons fall out and fight on the ſpot, the province of Britany, ſituated on ti 
without having premeditated the combat, river Villaine: weſt long. 1® 45 ref 
RENCOUNTRE, or RENCOXTRE, in lat. 48* cf. A 
heraldry, is applied to animals when they RENNET. See the article RUNNET. 
ſhew the head in front, with both eyes, RENT, reditus, in law, a ſum of mon?) 
Sc. or when the face ſtands right for- or other conſideration, ifſuing yearly # en 
ward, as if they came to meet the perſon of lands or tenements, 
before them. Rents are uſually diftingviſhed into th 
RENDER, in law, fignifies to yield or re- kinds, viz. tent · ſervice, rent-cb3" 
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t-ſec. Rent · ſervice is where 
ade | or he lands of his lord by fealt 
* d certain rent, whilſt the reverſion of 


ads continues in the grantor ; and if his 


train for it, without any covenant, 


02" c. Rent-charge is where a perſon, b 
, 1 12 ed, makes over · his eſtate in fee · tai 9 
ng for term of life, where the whole in- 
it u, eit does paſs; yet, by the ſame deed, 
s of -rves to himſelf a ſum of money, to 
y of paid him yearly, with a clauſe there- 
eats, , impowering him to diftrain in caſe of 
nder, dn-payment, Rent-ſec, or a dry-rent, 
ſwer- f that which a perſon, making over his 
hte by deed, reſerves yearly to be paid 
Y * re clauſe of diſtreſs con- 
Place ned in the de | 
a day ' theſe may. be added a rent reſeryed on 
c at will, called rents diſtrainable of 
of dr nmon right : but this rent is due by 
ts, tie poſſeſſion only, which therefore mu 
of te proved; whereas in, leaſes for years 
* 3 rent becomes due on the contract, and 
; ſhort 


leſſee muſt pay the ſame, though he 


ments; ver enters on the land. A perſon may 
apſult, o hold a rent by preſcription, as where 
| Marks and his anceſtors have been ſeiſed 
f thre: xeof, and uſed to diſtrain for it, when 
ls; th arrears, Cc. | 


TAL fignifies a roll in which the rents 
manors are ſet down, in order for the 
rd's bailiff, thereby to collect the ſame. 
contains the lands let to each tenant, 
th their names, and the ſeyeral rents 
iding. | 
TERING, 
e with fine-drawing., See the article 
ne- DRAWING. 


; perſat 
4 the 
ze other 
niſm, 
natomy,| 
biliariz, 
7 

„ the e 


, fituate en any thing is ſet with the head 


jiles we wnwards, or contrary to its natural 

. y of ſtanding. Thus, a chevron ren- 
bling | ſe, is a chevron with the point down. 

See th rds. They uſe alſo the ſame term 


en a beaſt is laid on its back, 


ng phil UENTES, in anatomy, a pair of muſ- 

es, whe! of the head, thus called as being 

er bodit tagoniſts to the annuentes, and ſerving 
ated 0 throw the head backwards. 

fc. UNCIATION, renunciatio, the act 
capital renouncing, abdicating, or relin- 


ted on ti 


iſhing any right, real or pretended. 
4 55 noſt 


unciations are ſometimes expreſs, as 
contracts, &c. ſometimes tacit, as by 
atrary acts. To renounce an inheri- 
ice, community, Cc. is to paſs a 


[NNET, 
of moe! 
yearly ® 


ty whereby a 
7 into th int 
ent- chaſſ 


le in an inheritance or pro- 
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nt be behind - hand, the landlord may 


in the Yranufebiorice, the 


VERSE“, INVERTED, in heraldry, is 


emn act before a — or public of- 
eclares he will 


REP 
fit in a company, but ſurrenders his part 
and quits all pretenſions. INE 
REPAIRING, or REPARATION, rea- 
ratio, the act of retrieving, mending, or 
eſtabliſhing a building or other work da- 
maged or gone to decay. In reſpe& to 


. nants that from and after the amends 
ment of the tenements by the leſſor he 
will, at his own charge, keep and leave 
them in repair, in that caſe the leſſee is 
not obliged to do the ſame until the leſſor 
has firſt made good the reparations; aud 
hece if a houſe be well repaired at firſt, 
when the leaſe began, and afterwards 
decays, it is ſaid the landlord muſt put it 
in repair before the tenant is bound to 
keep it ſo, - 


REPARATIONE FACIENDA, is . writ 


that lies in divers caſes, one of which is 


where there are tenants in common or 
joint tenants of a mill or houſe that is 


reparations, if a tenant or leſſee cove- 


fallen to decay, and one of them is wil- 


ling to ir the ſame, but the others 
will not, .in which caſe the party that is. 
willing to repair it ſhall have this writ 
againſt the perſons refuſing. Alſo if a 
perſon has a paſſage over a bridge, and 
another ought to repair the-ſame, but ſuf- 
fers it to decay, &c. this writ lies. 
REPARTEE, or REPARTY, a ready ſmart 
reply, eſpecially in matters of wit, hu- 

. - moyr, or raillery. _ £25 angina 
REPARTITION, a dividing or ſharing 

a thing a ſecond time. 
REPAST, a meal or refeRion taken at 2 

ſtated hour, bY 45 ; 
In our old law-books it is particularly 
uſed for a meal's meat given to ſervile 

tenants while at work for their lord. 
REPEALING, in law, the revoking or 
annulling of a ſtatute, or the like, See 
ABROGATION and REVOCATION. _ 
No act of parliament ſhall be repealed the 


ſame ſeſſion in which it was made. A deed 


or will may be repealed for a part, and 


a pardon of felony may be repealed on 
diſproving the ſuggeſtion thereof. 

REPEAT, in muſic, a character ſhewing 

that what was laſt played or ſung muſt 


be repeated of gone over again. See the 
article REPETITION. 5 


The repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the a 


ſame thing twice over: there are two 
kinds of repeats, the great and ſmall; 
the firſt is a double bar dotted on each 
ſide, or a double har dotted in the mid- 
dle, or two parallel lines drawn per- 


pendicularly acroſs the ſtaff, with d 
an 


— 


ſtand good for the reſt. It is held that 
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don either hand. The form of which for whatever leſſens the quantity of the 
may be ſeen under CHARACTER in muſic. fluid, will diminiſh the force upon the 
This ſhews that the preceding ſtrain is tumified part. A medicine comes to be 
to be repeated, that is, if it be near the repellent by conſiſting of ſuch ſubtil 
beginning of the piece, all hitherto ſung parts as may tranſmit ſome of them 
or played is to be repeated; or if to- through the pores, and help to render 
- wards the end thereof, all from ſuch ano- the obſtructed matter more fluid, fo that 
ther mark, In gavots we uſually find + it comes the more eaſy to be loolened, 
the repeat at about a third part of the and fall again into the circulating cr. 
piece. In minutes, borees, courants, rent. But in this caſe there is a hazard 
Sc. towards the end, or in the laſt ſtrain: of ſuch things likewiſe putting the ob- 
ſome make this a rule, that if there be ſtructed humour into a ferment, whereby 
dots on each ſide of the bars, they direct it ſooner turns into pus, and then comes 

a a repetition both of the preceding and under the denomination of ſuppuratives 
following ſtrains; if there be only dots or ripeners, What, therefore, in the 
on one {ide the ſtrain, that fide alone is moſt ſtrict ſenſe, is to be reputed a tre. 
to be ſung or played over again. The peller, is that which aſtringes and ſtreng. 
ſmall repeat is when ſome of the laſt thens the part ſo as to make it reſiſt an 
meatures of a firain are to be repeated, ſuch lodgment. Theſe are ſuch whole 
This is denoted by a charaRer'ſet over qualities are moſt manifeſt in their cold. 
the place where the repeat begins (ſee neſs and drying propei ties; hut there are 
CHARACTER in muſic) and continues to ſo few inftances wherein bandage is not 
the end of ide aas. beiter than any ſuch application, that 
REPEATING waTCHEs. See WATCH. very little comes to be uſed for that pur. 
REPEHAM, a market-town of Norfolk, poſe. In hæmorrhages and oufings out 


„ 
\ 


ſituated eight miles north-weſt of Norwich, 
REPELLENTS, in medicine, remedies 
which drive back a morbid humour into 
the maſs of blood from whichit was un- 
duly ſecreted, To underſtand rightly, 
ſays Quincy, the operation of repellents, 
it may be obſerved, that theſe are medi- 
eines which prevent ſuch an afflux of a 


fluid to any particular part as would 


raiſe it into a tumour ; but to know how 
this may be effected, we muſt advert, 
that all tumours ariſe either from an 
increaſe in the velocity or quantity of 
the fluids, or a weakneſs in tome parti- 
cular part; and ſometimes both concur. 
An increaſe in the velocity of the fluids 
makes them more forcibly puſh againſt 
and diſtend all the parts in their circuit, 
If, therefore, any part be unequally 
preſſed or relaxed by external injuries, 
that will be more elevated than any other, 
and for want of equal reſiſtance with the 
reſt of the body, will at length receive 
ſuch a quantity of fluid as will raiſe it 
into a tumour, eſpecially if any of its 
veſſels be obſtructed; becauſe the pro- 
truſion of freſh matter a tergo, will con- 
tinue to add thereto until the part is 
upon the utmoſt ſtretch, and can bold no 
more. In this caſe all thoſe means are 
ſaid to be repellent which check the 
owth of the tumour, and aſſiſt the re- 
vent blood in taking up the obſtructed 
matter, and waſhing it again into the 
common ſtream. This intention is chiefly 


anſwered by evacuation and revulſion; REPETITION, in muſie, denotes a refers 


REPELLING POWER, vis repellens, in phy- 
REPERCUSSION, in mechanics, See the 


' REPERCUSSTON, in muſic, a frequent r- 


REPETITION, repetitio, the reiteratin 


of ſerum, ſo as to deform the ſkin, fim- 
ples of this nature moſtly take place, 
which anſwer their ends by aſtringing the 
fibres, whence thoſe apertures are Þ cloſed 
as not to admit through them afterward; 
any ſuch fluid. See Tu nous, &c, 
The moſt remarkable in the claſs of re- 
pellents are the white of an egg, the lapi 
calaminaris, litharge of gum, red - lea, 
tutty, 2 leek, putty, aud 
cowweb. See the article E, &c. 


fics, See the article REPULSI1ON. 


article REFLECTION, 


- petition of the ſame ſound. See the at- 
ticle REPETITION, | 
This often happens in the modullatidt, 
where the eſſential chords of each mot 
of the harmonical triad are to be ſtruc 
oftener than the reſt : and of theſe three 
chords the two extremes, i. e. the fin! 
and the predominant one (which it 
properly there percuſſions of each modi 
oſtener than the middle one. 
REPERTORY, repertorium, a plat 
wherein things are orderly diſpoſed, f 
as to be eaſily found when wanted. Tit 
indices of books are repertories, ſhevi'f 
where the matters ſought for are treat 
of. Common · place books are alſo kind 
of repertories. h 
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REP 


log or playing over again the ſame part 
of a 9 whether it be a whole 


ſtrain, part of a ſtrain, or double ſtrain, 
e. The repetition js denoted by a 


character called a repeat, which is varied 


ſo as to expreſs the various circumſtances 


of a repeat.. See the article REPEAT, 
When the ſong ends with a repetition of 
the firſt ſtrain, or part of it, the repeti- 
tion is denoted by da capo, or D. C. i. e. 
from the beginning. 
Repetition or reply is alſo uſed in muſic 
when after a little ſilence one part repeats 
or runs over the ſame notes, the ſame in- 


' tervals, the ſame motions, and, in a word, 


the ſame ſong which a firſt part had al- 
ready gove over during the ſilence of this, 
and is nearly the ſame with figure. See 
FiGURE and IMITATION, 
Repetition, or reply, is alſo a douhling 
treblivg, &c. of an interval or rejtera- 
tion of f 
as a fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, 
i. 6, double octave, or ſecond octave. See 
the articles OCTAVE and INTERVAL, 
REPETITION, in rhetoric, a figure which 
gracefyl] and emphatically repeats ei- 
ther the Ame word, or the ſame ſenſe in 
different words. | , 
In the uſe. of this figure care is to be uſed 


* 


that we run not into infipid tautologies, 


nor affect a trifling ſound and chime of 
inſignificant words. All turns and re- 
petitions are ſo that do not contribute to 
the ſtrength and luſtre of the diſcourſe, 
or at leaſt one of them. The nature 


and defign of this figure is to make deep 


impreſſions on thoſe we addreſs. It ex- 
preſſes anger and indignation, full aſſur- 


ance of what we affirm, and a vehement 


concern for what we have eſpouſed. | 
REPLANTING, in gardening, the act of 
panting a ſecond time. See P 
REPLEADER, replacitare, in law, is to 
ww oyer again what was once pleaded, 
ore. | 


' REPLEGIARE, in law, hgnifies to re- 


deem a thing taken or detained by ano- 
ther, by putting in legal ſureties. 


REPLEGIARE DE AVERNS, is a writ which 


is brought by him whoſe cattle js diſ- 
trained r impounded for any cauſe by 


another perſon, on ſecurity being given © 


action at law. „ 
REPLETION, in medicine, a plenitude 

or plethora, See PLETHORA. 

Repletion is more dangerous than inanj- 
Hon. Bleeding and diet are the great 
r | 


to the ſheriff to proſecute or anſwer the 
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ome conſonance or diſſonance, 


ANTING, 


REP © 
reſqurees whence a perſon is incommoge = 


ed with a repletion. oY 
Repletion is ſometimes alſo uſed where 
the ſtomach is overlozden with too much 
eating or drinking. The phyſicians hold 
al] repletjon to be prejudicial, but that of 
bread is of all others the-worſt, '' 
REPLET1ON, in the canon law, is where 
the revenue of a benefice or benefices j 
ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole right 
or title of the graduate who holds them. 
Where there is a repletion, the party can 
demand no more by virtue of his de. 
grees. In England, where benefices are 
not appropriated to degrees, repletion, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no place, © © 
REPLEVIN, in law, a remedy granted on 
" a diſtreſs, by which the firſt poſſeſſor has 
| 8 to him again, on his 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he wil] 
purſue his action againſt the party dis 
ftraining, and return the goods or cattle, 
if the taking them ſha!l be adjudged 
lawful, - 8 
In a replevin the perſon diſtrained be, 
comes plaintiff, and the perſon diftrains 
ing is called the defendant or avowant, 
and his juſtification an avowry. 
At the common law replevins are by 
- writ, either out of the king's bench of 
common pleas ; but by ſtatute, they are 
by plaint in the ſheriff's court, and court. 
baron, for à perſon's more n obe: 
taining the goods diftrained © | 
If a plaint in replevin'be removed into 
the court of king's bench, Sc. and the 
plaintiff makes default and becomes non- 
ſuit,” or judgment is given againſt bim, 
the defendant in replevin ſhall have the 
writ of retorno habendo of the goods 
taken in diftreſs, See REPLEVY. * 
REPLEVISH, in law, ſignifies to admit 
one to mainpriſe upon ſurety, See chę 
article MAINPRISE, ann 
REPLEVY, in law, is a tenant's bring» 
ing a writ of replevin, or replegiari facigs, 
where his goods are taken by diſtreſs for 
rent; which mult be done within five - 
days after the diſtreſs, otherwiſe at the 
five days end, they are to be appraiſed 
and fold, 2 W. and M. e. 5. 
This word is alfo uſed for bailing a per- 
ſon, as in the caſe of a homine reples 
 giando. | | 
'REPLICATION, in logie, the affuming 
or uſing the ſame term twice in the ſamg 
propoſition. | . 
REPLICATION, in the courts 
law, 


16 


— 


of common 
nifies an exception or anſwer made 


8 
REP 
in the court of chancery, it is what the 


e : 
REPORT, -the relation made upon oath, 
by officers. or perſons, appointed to viſit, 
examine, or eſti mate the ſtate, expences, 
Sc. of any thing. ans 
REPORT, in law, is a public relation of 
.caſes judicially argued, debated, reſolved 
or adjudged in any of the king's courts 
of juſtice, with the cauſes and reaſons of 
the ſame, as delivered by the judges. 
Alſo when the court of chancery, or any 
other court, refers the ſtating of a caſe, 
or the comparing of an account to a ma- 
ſter of chancery, or other referee, his cer- 
tificate thereon is called a report. | 
REPOSE, in poetry, &c. the ſame with 
. , reſtand'pauſe, ' See REST, &c, 
Rxeos8, in painting, certain . maſſes or 
large aſſemblages of light and ſhade, 
which being well conducted, prevent the 
| confuſion of objects and figures, by en- 
gaging and fixing the eye ſo s it cannot 
attend to the other pry of the painting 
for ſome time; and thus leading it to 
conſider the ſeveral groups gradually, 
proceeding, as it were, from ſtage to 


e. 

; Rüfdserr OR, a ſtone houſe, or place in 
which things are laid up, and preſerved. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the repoſitory of the 
royal ſocieiy. See MUSEUM. 
- REPRESENT ATION, in the drama, the 

exhibition of a theatrical piece, together 

with the ſcenes, machines, &c. 
REPRESENTATIVE, one who perſo- 


nates or ſupplies the place of another, 


and is inveſted with his right and autho- 
rity. Thus the houſe of commons are 
» the repreſentatives of the people in par- 
liament, See PARLIAMENT. 
REPRIEVE, or RxrxIVE, in law, is ſuſ- 
nding or deferring the execution of the 
aw upon a priſoner for a certain time; 


or a warrant from the king for deferring 


the execution of a perſon condemned. 
Every judge, who has the power of paſ- 
fing ſentence on criminals, has alſo the 
power to reprieve. them: but in London, 
no perſon convicted of felony can be re-, 
prieved without the King's wafrant. 
However, where a woman is condemned 
for treaſon or felony, and, upon plead- 
ing her belly, is found to be quick with 
child, execution is of courſe reſpited, and 
the woman becomes reprieved tall. her de- 
livery ; but this favour can only: he grant- 
ed once. The execytion of offenders 
5 | 


by the plaintiff to the defendant's.plezz is frequently ſtayed by reprieve, upon 
condition of tranſportation; _ 
comolainant replies to the defendant's REPRISALS, a right which princes claim 


REP 


of taking from their enemies any thin 
equivalent to what they unjuſtly detain 
from hem. LOR > | . 
Repriſals is alfo uſed for a letter of marque 


granted by. a prince to his ſubject. See 
the article MaK . 
REPRISE, or REePR1zE, at ſea, is a mer. 
chant, ſhip which, after its being taken 
by a corſair, privateer, or other enemy, 
is retaken by the oppoſite party. 
If a veſſel thus retaken has been twenty. 
four hours in the poſceſſion of the enemy, 
it is deemed a lawful prize; but if it be 
retaken within that time, it is to be re. 
| ſoared to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third to 
| the veſſel who made the repriſe, Alſo if 
the repriſe has been abandoned by the 
enemy, either in a tempeſt or from any 
other cauſe, before it bas been led into 
any port, it is to be reſtored to the pro- 
prietor, | WO, 7 
REPRIZES, in law, are deduRtions or 
payments annually made out of a manor 
or lands ; as rent-charges, penſions, au- 
nuities, &c, 
REPROBATION, in theology, a decree 
by which God is ſuppoſed either from all 
eternity, or from the creation of the 
world, to confign over to eternal miſery 
the greateſt part of mankind, and to fare 
none of the human race, except thoſe 
whom he made the Heirs of glory by 
election. 
Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of repro- 
bation, poſitive and negative. Poſitive 
reprobation, is that by which God is ſup- 
poſed to create men with a poſitive and 
abſolute reſolution' to damn them eter- 
nally :- and negative reprobation, is that 
whereby God, though he creates all men 
with a ſincere deſire to ſave them, and 
furniſhes them with all the neceſſary, 
means of ſalvation, ſo that all may be 
ſaved that will; yet ſees there are ſeverd 
Who will not do it, with the aids he ful 
afford them, and tees at the ſame time, 
they would do it with certain other aid; 
which, be ſees, but will not give them. 
REPRODUCTION, the a& whereby 1 
thing is produced anew, or grows 1 
' 1 ſecond time, nc, 
The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lob 
ſters, crabs, &c, is one of the greatel 
curioſities in natural hiſtory, It ſeem), 
indeed, inconfiſtent with the modern 5 
tem of generation, which * „ 
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animal to be wholly formed in the egg; 
that, in lieu of an organical part of an 
animal cut off, another ſhould ariſe per- 

ly like it 1 the fat, however, is too 
well atteſted to be denied. The legs of 
lobſters, &c. conſiſt each of five articula- 
tions; nom when any of the legs happen 
to break, by any accident, as by walk- 
ing, &c, which frequently happens, the 
fracture is always found to be at the 
ſuture near the fourth articulation 3 and 
what they thus loſe, is exactly repro- 
duced in ſome time afterwards ; that 
is, a part of the leg ſhoots out, conſiſt- 
ing of four articulations, the firſt where- 
of has two-claws, as before; ſo that the 
loſs is entirely repaired, * 
If che· lex of a lobſter be broken off by 
deſign at the fourth or fifth articulation, 
what is thus. broke off is always repro- - 
duced. But, if the fracture be made in 
the firſt, ſecond, or third articulation, 
the reproduction is not ſo certain, And 
it is v 
be made at theſe articulations, at the 
end of two or three days, all the other 
articulations ate generally found broke 

off to the fourth, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
is done by the creature itſelf, to make 
the reproduction certain, The part te- 
produced is not only perfectly ſimilar to 
that retrenched, but alſo, in a' certain 
ſpace of time, grows equal to it. Hehce 
it is that we frequently lee lobſters, which 
have their two large legs unequal, in all 
proportions, And, I the part repro- 
ea be broken-off, a ſecond will tuc- 

ceed. ' EO 


or advancing on the belly. Or reptiles 
are a genus of animals and inſeQs, 
which,” inftead of feet, reſt on one par 


with the reſt. 

Such are earthworms, ſnakes, caterpil. 
lars, &c, Indeed, moſt of the claſs of 
reptiles have feet; only thoſe very ſmall, 
and the legs remarkably ſhort in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the body. 
Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful con- 
trivance for the motion of reptiles. Thus, 
rticularly in the earth-worm, Dr. Wil- 


chain of annular muſcles ; or, as Mr. 


Derham ſays, it is only one continued 


ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres where- 
of being \contrated, render each ring 
' narrower and longer than beforez by 


Which means it is enabled, like tlie worm 
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ſurprizing, that, if the fracture 


REPUBLIC of letters, a 
_ tively of the whole body of the people of 


s tells us, the whole body is only a 


_ tually fly from each other. 


R. E P 
of an augre, to bore its paſſage into the 
earth. Its reptile motion might alſo be 
explained by a wire wound oh à eylin- 
der, which when fli =_ off, and one 
end extended and hek faſt, wilt bring 
the other near to jt. 80 the earth-worm 
having ſhot out and extended his bod 
(which is with a wreathing) it takes 
hold by theſe ſmall feet it hath, and ſo 
contracts the hinder part 7 its body. 
Dr. Tyſon adds, that when the fore- 
part of the body is ſtretehed out, and ap- 
plied to a plane at à diſtance, the hind 
part relaxing and ſhortening is 'eafify 
drawn towards it as a center. 
Its feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row 
the whole length of the worm, with 
which, as with ſo many hooks; it faſtens 
down (ſometimes this and ſometimes that * 
part of the body to the plane, and at 
the ſame time ſtretches out or drags after 
it another. i 70/44 ou een 4:08 
The creeping of ſerpents is effected after _ 
a ſomewhat different *mantier'y where be- 
ing a difference in their ſtructure, in that 
theſe laſt have a compages of bones arti- 
anten gener. „ de 
The” body here is not drawn together, 
but as it Were complicated; part of it be- 
ing Wor on the rough” ground, and 
th ere ejaculated and ſhot from it, which, 
being ſet on the ground in its turn, brings 
the other after it. "The ſpine of the bac 
variouſly wreathed bas the ſame effect 
in leaping, as the joints in the feet of 
other animals; they make their leaps by 
r of muſcles,” and extend the plicz 
or olds. * * Rin „e, een 


REPTILES, in natural hiſtory, a kind of RxPTI E is alſo uſed, by ſome botanical 
animals denominated from their creeping writers, to ſignify plants which creep 


upon the earth, unleſs Tuftained by ſome 
other plant, prop, Se. As tucumbers, 
9 . 4 J 15 * {4 


melons, the vine, Sc. 


of the body, while they advance forwar REPUBLIC, reſpublita, commonwealth, a 


popular ſtate or government; or a nation 
where the people Have the government in 
their own Yande, 7 THE I ERRS: > 
braſe uſed collec- 


ſtudy and learning. 5 


REPUDIATION, repudium, in the civil 
law, the act of divorcing.” See DrvoRCE. 
REPULSION, repulfo, in phyſics, that 


roperty in bodies; whereby; if they are 
placed Luſt beyond the ſphere of Nach 
other's attraction of coheſion, they mu- 
Thus if an oily fubſtance, lighter” than 
water, be placed on the ſurface thereof, 
or if a piece of iron be laid upon mer- 
R 16 2 e e, $5) dee 
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preſſed about the body laid on it: this 
depreſſion is maniteſtly octaſioned by 4 
tepelling power in the bodies, which 
hinders the approach of the fluid towards 
them; But it is poſſible, in ſome caſes 
to preſs or force the repelling bodies into 
the ſphere of one another's atiraction; 


and then they. will mutually tend toward 


each other, as when we mik oil and 
water till they incorporate. | 

Dr. Koight defines repulſidn to be that 
cauſe which makes bodies mutually en- 


dea vour to recede from each other, with 
different forces, at different times; and 
that ſuch à cauſe exiſts in nature, he 


thioks evident for the following reaſons, 


1. Becauſe all bodies are electrical, or 


capable of being made ſoz and it is well 
- known; that electrical bodies both attract 


and tepel. 
pulſion are very conſpicuous in all mag- 


1. Both attraftion and re- 


netical bodies, 3. Sir Iſaac Newton has 


„ 


mewn from experiments, that the ſur 
faces of two convex. glaſſes repel each 


other. 4. The ſame great philoſopher 


baz explained the Uaſticity of the air, by 
 ſuppoling its particles mutually to repel 
each other. 


3. The particles of light 
ate; in part at leaſt, repelled from the 


ſurfaces of all bodies. 6. Laſtly, it ſeeins 


highly 4 that the particles of light 

mutually repel each other, as well as the 
articles of air, EST 
be ſame gentleman aſcribes the cauſe 


of repulſion, as well as that of attrac- 


tion, to the immediate effect of God's 


wills and as attraction and repulſion are 


contraries, and conſequently cannot, at 
the ſame time, belong to the ſame ſub- 


ſtante, the doctor ſuppoſes tliere are in 


nature two kinds of matter, one attrac- 
ting, the other repelling ; and that thoſe 
>articles of matter which, repell each 
ther, are ſubje& to the general law of 
attraction in reſpect of other matter. A 
repellent matter being thus ſuppoſed, 
equally diſperſed through the whole unl- 


verſe; the doctor attempts to account for 


many natural phænomena by means 
thereof, He thinks light is nothing but 


this repellent matter put into violent vi- 
ations, by the repellent corpuſcles which 


compoſe the atmoſphere of the ſun and 
Rats-z and that; therefore, we have no 
reaſon to believe they are gulphs of Fre, 


ut, like the reſt of the heavenly bodies, 


inhabitable worlds. From the ſame prin- 
$; he attempts to efplain the hature 


tiple 
of | hre and heat; the various phznotfiens 2 
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cbt y, the ſurface of the fluid will be de- 


KB EO 
of the mägnet, and the cauſe of the vi- 
riation of the needle: and, indeed, it i 
difficult, if not impoſſible, by the doe. 

' trine of attraction alone, to account for 
All the phznomena obſervable in experi- 
ments made with magnets, which may 
now be ſolved by admitting this doctrine 
of a repellent fluid; but whether it will 
be duften to accbutit fot all the pat. 
ticular phænomena of nature, which are 
the proper teſts of ati hypotheſis; time and 
experience alone muſt determine. 
The doctor alſo endeavours to ſhew, that 
the attradions of cohefion, gravity and 
magnetiſm are the ſame, and that by 
theſe two active principles; vi. attrac. 
tion and repulfion, all the phenomena of 
nature may be explained; but as his in- 


genious treatiſe on this ſubject is laid i 


down in a ſeries of ptopoſitions, all con- 
nected together, it would be impoſſible 
to do juſtice to his arguments, without 
tranſcribing the whole: we ſhall there. 
fore refer the curious to the book itſelf, 
According tb s Graveſande and others, 
when light is reflected from a 'poliſhed 
ſpherical ſurface; the particles of light do 
not ſtrike upon the ſolid parts, and fo re-. 
bound from them; but are fepelled fron 
the ſurface, at a ſmall diftance before they 
touch it; by a power extended all over 
the ſaid. poliſhed ſurface, And Sir Iſaz 
Newton obſerves, that the rays of light 
are alſo expelled by the edges of bodies, 
as they | paſs near them; ſo as to mak: 
their ſhadows, in ſome caſes, larger thai 
they would otherwiſe be. Set s Gravel. 
nde's Introd. P. I. n® 40 to 44. and 
Sir Iſaac Newton's 1 B. II. P. III. 

05 prop. 8. and B. III. P. I. where this re. 
puluve force is illuſtrated from other phz- 
nomena. | 
EQUENA, 4 towi of New Caſtile, fotty- 
five miles weſt of Valencia. 
REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication or pt- 


* 


tition preferred to a prince, or to a cout 


of juſtice; begging relief in ſome conſc- 
onable caſes where the common lan 
grants no immediate redreſs. 
Court of REQUEsTs, ani antient court d 
equity, inſtituted about the nineteevt 
= of Henry VII. See Court. 

n the fortieth and forty-firſt years d 
ueen Elizabeth, it was adjudged upd 
olemn argument, in the court of con- 
mon- pleas, that the court of requeſt wi 
then no court bf equity; 
REQUIEM, in the romith church, a ma 
ung for the reſt of the ſoul of a perk 
deceaſed, vet the article — 
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ſlender croſs is charged upon another, as 
repreſerited in plate CCXXXI, fig. 4. 


RESCEIT, receptio, in law, an aumiſhon 


or receiving of a third perſon to plead his 
right; in 4 cauſe formerly commenced 
between the other two. / 

RESCHET, the capital of the province of 
Gilam in Perſia, ſituated on the ſouth- 
weſt coaſt of the Caſpian fea, 


RESCISSION; r2ſci/ſio, in the civil law, an 


action intended for the annulling, or ſet- 
ting aſide, any contract, deed, Cc. 

RE SCO US, or RESscur, in law, an ille- 
gal taking away and ſetting at liberty a 
diſtreſs taken, or a perſon arreſted, by 

oceſs, or courſe of law, See the article 
DISTRESS, Sc. 

Reſcous, in matters relating to treaſon, 

is deemed treaſon; and in matters con- 
cerning felony, is felony, 

RESCRIPT, reſcriptum, an anſwer deli- 
vered by an emperor, or a pope, when 
conſulted by particular perſons, on ſome 

difficult queſtion, or point of law; to 
ſerve as a deciſion thereof. 

RESEARCH, a ſcrutiny, or diligent en- 

quiry into any thing. 

RESEARCH, in mulic, is a kind of prelude 
or voluntary played on the organ, Sc. 
wherein the performer ſeems to ſearch or 
look out for the ſtrains and touches of 
harmony; which he is to uſe in the regu- 
lar piece to be played afterwards. See 

the article PRELUDE. 

RESEARCHING, . in ſculpture, the re- 

' pairing of a caſt figure; Cc. with proper 
tools; or the finiſhing it with art and 
exactneſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may 
de well defined. N 

RESEDA, BASE-ROCKET, in botany; a 
genus of 'polyandria-trigynia clais of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
certain unequal petals, ſome one of which 
is always ſemitrifid ; and its fruit is a 
gibhoſe and angulated capſule, contain- 
ing one cell, with numerous kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 

RESERVATION, in law an action or 
clauſe whereby ſomething is reſerved, or 

| ſecured to one's ſelf, 

Mental R&SERvATION, a propoſition which 


ſtrictly taken, and according to the na- 


tural import of the terms, is falſe z but, 


if qualified by ſomething concealed in the 


mind, becomes true, 
Mental reſervations ate the great refuge 


of religious hypocrites, who uſe them to 
decommodate their conſciences with theif . 


| interelia: the jeſuits are zealops advo · 
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Rs ARCELE'K, in heraldry, is where a 
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cates for mental reſervations z yet are 


they real lyes, as including an intention 
to deceive. 2 | 


RESERVE, in law; the Tame withireſerva- 


tion. See the article RESERVATION. 
Body of R'esERVE, or corpe de RESERVE, in 
military affairs, the third or laſt line of 
an army, drawn up for battle; ſo called 
'becauſe they are reſerved to ſuſtain the 
reſt; as occaſion requires; and not to 
engage, but in caſe of necellicy. | 
RESERVOIR, a place where water'is col- 
ledted and reſerved, in order to be con- 
veyed to diſtant places through pipes, or 
ſupply a fountain, or jet d'eau. : 


RESET, in Jaw, the receiving or har- 


bouring an outlawed perſon. See the ar- 
ticle Our AW RT. re een 

RESIDENCE, in the canon and common 
law, the abode of a perſon, or incum- 

bent, upon his benefice; and his aſſiduity 

in attending on the ſame, 8 

RESIDENT, a public minifter, who ma. 
nnges the affairs of a kingdom or ſtate, 
at a foreign court. 

They are a claſs of public miniſters in · 
ferior to ambaſſadors or envoys; but, 
like them, are under the protection of 

- the law of nauons. TR 

RESIDENTIARY, -re/identiarius, a canon 
inſtalled into the privileges and profits of 
reſidence. 1 NES | 

RESIDUAL Ficvuke, in geometry, the 
figure remaining after ſubtracting a leſſer 
from a greater. et nk 

REsSIDVAL ROOT, in algebra, a root com- 
poſed of two parts or members, con- 

nected together by the ſignu - 

Thus x=y is a reſidual root, ſo called, 
. becauſe its value is no more than the dif- 

. ference between its parts x and y. 

RESIDUE, reſiduum, the remainder or ba- 

| lance of an account, debt, or obligation. 

RESIGNATION, . in the canon law, the 

- ſurrendering a benefice into the hands of 
the collator, or biſhop; ö 

RESIGNEE, in law, the perſon to whom 
a thing is reſigned. a | 

RESIN, in natural hiſtory, a viſcid juice 

- ouzingeither ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, 
from ſeveral trees, as the pine, fir, &c. 
For the difference between reſins and 
gums, ſee the article GUM.” 

Natural reſins are either ſolid or fluid, 
Of the ſolid reſins, ſome are uſed more 
frequently in medicine, as ſtorax, ben- 
jamin, maſtich, olibanum, elmi, lac, 

| dragons-blood, and camphor; and others 
more rarely, as anime, copal, caranna, 


tachamahaca, laudanum, ſandarach, Cc. 


* 
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dee the articles STORAX, Benjamin, Cc. 
The liquid raifins, uſed in medicine, are 
leis numerous, vi. balſam of. gilead, af 
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peru, of tolu, of capivi, turpentine, li- 


quid amber, and liquid ſtorax. See the 
articles BALSAM, 
All refins are uſed, more or leſs, in all 
officinal plaſters z both as being ripeners 
»nd drawers, and becauſe they give a 
due conſiſtence and tenacity. 
The reſins of vegetables may be prepared 
nearly in the ſame manner as extracts, 
by uſing rectiſied ſpirit of wine inſtead of 
water : for fuch a ſpirit is the only pro- 
per menſtruum that will diffolve the 
groſſer refinous matter of vegetables, as 
water is of the mucilaginous and faline 
parts; yet theſe principles are fo inti- 
mately combined in almoſt all 'plaots, 
that whichever of - theſe liquors is applied 
at firſt, it will take up a portion of what 
is directly ſoluble only in the other: 
hence ſundry vegetables, extremely re- 
finous, and whole virtues conſiſt chiefly 
in their reſin, afford nevertheleſs. very 
- uſeful extracts with water, though not 
equal to thoſe obtained by a prudent ap- 
plication of ſpirit, See EXTRACT, + 
The indifſolubility of pure refins in aque- 
ous fluids, and their tenacious quality 
by which they ſtick to the coats of the 
inteſtines, occaſion gripes and other in- 
conveniencies; ſo that it is not ſafe ta 
give them alone : the better way of fit- 
ting them for internal uſe, is by tritu- 
rating them with the teſtaceous powders, 


URPENTINE, Cc. 


or with almonds, into the form of an 


emulfion ; or by diſſolving them in ſpirit 
of wine, and mixing the ſolution with a 
proper quantity of ſyrup. Six or eight 
rains of the raiſin of jalap, or ſcammony, 
anaged in this manner, prove power» 
fully cathartic without griping, or greatly 
diſordering the box. 
For the preparation of the reſins, ſee the 
articles, JALAP, SCAMMONY, @c, - - 
RESISTANCE, or RRSIsTINd FORCE, 
in philoſophy, denotes, in general, any 


power which acts in an oppoſite direction 


to another, ſo as to deſtroy or diminiſh 
its effect. | , 
Hence the force wherewith bodies, mov- 
ing in fluid mediums, are impeded or re. 
tärded, is the reſiſtance of thoſe fluids, 
See the article FLv1D, x 

Authors have eſtabliſhed it as a certain 
rule, that, whilſt the ſame body moves 


* 


in the ſame medium, it is always reſiſted 
in the duplicate proportion of its velocity z time, independent of the neighbouring 
that is, if the reliſted body move in one ones; wherefore, if inſtead. of 3 5 


. Without permitting, for an inſtant, any 


cording to the different velocities of the 
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22 its track, with, three times the ve- 
city with which it moved in ſome other 
part, then its refiftance to the. greater ve- 
| locity will be nine times the. reſiſtance to 
the leſſer : if the velocity in one place be 
four times the velocity in another, the 
reſiſtance to the greater velocity will be 
ſixteen times the reſiſtance to the leſſer, 
and ſo on. This rule, though exceſſively 
erroneous, when taken in a general. ſenſe, 
is yet undoubted]y. very near the truth, 
when confined within certain limits, 

In order to conceive the reſiſtance of 
fluids to a body moving in them, Mr. 
Robins diſtinguiſhes between thoſe fluids, 
which being compreſſed by ſome incum- 
bent 9 perpetually cloſe up the 
ſpace deſerted by the body in motion, 


vacuity to remain behind it; and thoſe 
fluids in which, they being not ſuffici- 
ently compreſſed, the ſpace left behind 
the moving body remains for ſonſe time 
empty. Theſe differences, in the reſiſt. 
ing fluids, will occaſion very remarkable 
varieties in the laws of their reſiſtance, 
and axe abſolutely neceſſgry to be con- 
ſidered in the determination of the action 
of the air in ſhot and ſhells; for the 
air partakes of both theſe affections, ac- 


If a fluid was ſo conſtituted that all the 
particles compoſing it were ;at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other, and there was no 
z ction between them, then the reſiſtance 
of a body moving therein, would be 
eaſily computed from the quantity of 
motion communicated to theſe particles: 
for inſtance, if a cylinder moved in-ſuch 
a fluid in the direction of its axis, it 
would communicate to the particles it met 
with a velocity equal to its own, and in 
its own direction, ſuppoſing that neither 
the cylinder, nor the parts of the fluid 
were elaſtic z whence, if the velocity and 
diameter of the cylinder be known, and 
alſo the denſity of the fluid, there would 
thence be determined the quantity of 


motion communicated to the fluid, which 


(action and re action being equal) is the 
ſame with the quantity Joſt by the cylin - 
der, conſequently the reſiſtance would be 
hereby aſcertained, . 

In this kind of diſcontinued fluid, the 
articles being detached from each other, 
very one of them can purſue its own 

motion in any direction, at leaſt for ſome 


— 


a * F 


Finder moving in the direction of its axis, 
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the ſame cylinder would undergo, if it 
moved with the ſame' velocity, in a fluid, 
conſtituted in the manner we have de- 
ſcribed in our firſt ' hypotheſis, each fluid 
being fuppoſed to be of the ſame denſity. 


But again, it is not only in the quantity 
of their reſiſtance that theſe fluids differ, 


but likewiſe in the different manner in 
which they act on ſolids of different 
forms moving in them. 


We have ſhewn, that in the diſcontinued - 
fluid, which we firſt deſcribed, the ob- 


liqu 


ity of the foremoſt ſurface of the 
moving. body would diminiſh the reſiſt- 


ance z but in compreſſed fluids this holds 


not true, at leaſt not in any conſiderable 


degree; for the prineipal reſiſtance in 


compreſſed fluids ariſes from the greater 


or leſſer facility, with which the fluid, 


impelled by the forepart of the body, 
can circulate towards its hindermoſt part; 


and this being little, if at all, affected 


by the form of the moving body, Whether 
it be eylindrical, conical, or ſpherical, it 
follows, that while the tranſverſe ſection 
of the body, and conſequently 'the 


quantity of impelling fluid is the fame, 


the change of figure in the' body will 
ſcarcely affect the quantity of its re- 
ſiſtance. be * 
The reſiſtance of bodies of different 
figures, moving in one and the fame 
medium, has been conſidered by Mr. 
Bernouli in the Ada Lipfenſ. for 
ay, 1693 ; and the rules he lays down, 
on this ſubject are the following: 1. If 


an iſoſceles triangle be moved in the 


bo a body, with a ſurface oblique to its di- 
er rection, be ſuppoſed” to move in ſuch 
2 a fluid, the motion the parts of the fluid 
to will hereby acquire, will not be in the 
de direction of the reſiſted body, but per- 
he dicular to its oblique ſurface; whence 
be Ne reſiſtance to ſuch a body will not be 
Ty eſtimated from the whole motion com- 
ly municated to the particles of the fluid, but 
ſe, from that part of it only which is in the 
th, diredtion of the reſiſted body. In fluids 
then, where the parts are thus diſconti- 
of nued in each other, the different obli- 
Ar. quities of that ſurface, which goes fore 
ds, moſt, will occaſion conſiderable changes 
= in the reſiſtance; although the ſection of 
the the ſolid, by a plain perpendicular to 
on, its direction, ſhould in all caſes be the 
any ſame. And Sir Iſaac Newton has par- 
aſe evlarly determined, that in a fluid thus 
ici. conſtituted. the reſiſtanee of a globe is 
und but half Tae reſiſtance of a cylinder of | 
ime the ſame diameter, moving in the direc- 
liſt. tion of its axis with the ſame velocity. 
able But though the "hypotheſis" of a fluid, 
ace, mus conſtituted, be of great uſe in ex- 
one laining the nature of reſiſtances ; yet, 
Mon in reality, no ſuch fluid does exiſt within 
he our knowledge: all the fluids with 
de- which we are converſant are ſo formed, 
f the that their particles either lie contiguous 
to each other, or at leaſt act on each 
the other in the ſame manner as if they 
e di- did; conſequently, in theſe fluids, no one 
as no particle, contiguous to the reſiſted body, 
tance can be moved, withoet moving at the 
d be ſame time a great number of others, 
ty of ſome of which will be diſtant from it; 
icles: and the motion thus communicated to a 
ſuch maſs of, the fluid will'not be in any one 
is, It determined dire&ion, but will in each 
it met particle be different, according to the 
nd in different manners in which it lies in 
either contact with thoſe, from which it receives 
> fluid its impulſe ; whence,' great numbers of, 
ty and the particles, being diverted into oblique ' 
, and directions, the rebſtance of the moving 
would body, which will depend on the quan- 
ity of tity of motion | communicated to the 
which aid in its own direction, will be here- 
is the dy different in quantity, from what it 
e — would be in the preceding ſuppoſition, 
u 


complicated and operoſe. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, however, has determined, that the 
reſiſtance to a cylinder, moving in the 
direction of its axis in ſuch a compreſſed 
fluid as we have here treated of, is but 


and its eſtĩmation becomes much more 


fluid according to the direction of a line 
which is normal to its baſe; firſt with 
the vertex foremoſt, and then with its 
baſe ;.the reſiſtances will be as the legs, 
and as the ſquare of the baſe, and as 
the ſum of the legs. 2. The reſiſtance of 
a ſquare moved according to the direQi- 
on of its fide, and of its diagonal, is as 
the diagonal to the fide. 3. The re- 
ſiſtance of à circular ſegment (leſs than 
a ſemi-circle) carried-in a direction per- 
pendicular to its baſis, when it goes 
with the baſe foremoſt, and when with 
its vertex foremoſt (the ſame direfion_ 
and celerity continuing, which is all 


| along fuppoſed) is as the ſquare of the 


diameter to the ſam#;"lefs one third of 


the ſquare of the bafe of the ſegiment, 


” 


Cor, Hence the rebſtances of a ſemi- 
circle, when its baſe, and when its vertex ,- 
go foremoſt, are to one another in a 
ſeſquialterate ratio; 4% A parabolà mov- 


one fourth part of the reſiſtance, which = ig in the direction of its axis, with its .- 


baſis, 


' % 


lirſt caſe it im 
lem with a velocity of 1670 feet in 17 
in the ſecond caſe with a velocity of 
1330 feet in 1”; and in the third caſe | 

wh a velocity of 1425 feet in 1”; fo 


RES: 
baſid, and then its vertex foremoſt, has 
its reſiſt ances, as the tangent to an arch 
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of a circle, whoſe diameter is equal to 


the paranieter, and the tangent equal to 
half the baſis of the parabola, 5. The 


reſiſtances cf an hyperbola, or the ſemi- 


eiliplis, when the baſe and when the 
vertex goe foremoſt, may be thus com- 


puted ; let it be, as the ſum, or dif- 


ference, of the tranſverſe axis, and latus 
rectum, is to the tranſverſe axis, ſo is 


+ 


the ſquare of the latus rectum to the ſquare /. 


of the diameter of a certain circle; in 


which circle apply a tangent equal to 


half the baſis of the byperbola or ellipſis. 
Then ſay again, as the ſum, or differ. 
ence, of the axis and parameter is to the 
parameter, ſo is the aforeſaid tangent to 
another right line, And fucther, as the 
ſum, or difference, of the axis and pa- 
rameter is to the axis, ſo is the cir- 
cular. arch, correſponding to the afore- 
ſaid tangent, to another arch. This done, 
the reſiſtances will be as the tangent to 
the ſum, or difference, of the right line 
thus found, and that arch laſt mentioned. 


6. In general, the reſiſtances of any 


figure whatſoever going now with its 
baſe foremoſt, and then with its yertex, 
are as the figures of the baſis to the ſum 
of all the cubes of the element of the 


baſis divided hy the ſquares of the ele- 


ment of the curve line. 

All which rules, he thinks, may be of 
uſe in the fabric or conſtrudtion of ſhips, 
and in perfecting the art of navigation 
univerſally. As alſo for determining the 
Fgures of the balls of pendulums for 
clocks, See the article Sui, &c. 


As to the reſiſtance ol the air, Mr. 
Rob 


ins, in his new principles of gun- 


termine it; he charged a muſket-barrel 
three times ſucceſſively with à leaden 
ball + of an inch diameter, and took 
ſuch precaution in weighing of the pow- 
der, and placing it, as to be ture, by many 
previous trials, that the velocity of the 
| ball could not differ by 20 feet in 2” from 
its medium quantity. He then fired it 
., againſt a pendulum, placed at 25, 75, 
and 125 feet diſtance, Sc. from the 
month of the piece reſpectively. In the 
nged againſt the pendu- 


that in paſſing through 50 feet of air, 
the bullet loſt a velogity of aboyt 120. 


nery, took the following method to de- 


the ſame weight, and firing three time 
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or 125 feet in 1“; and the time of iy 
paſſing through that ſpace being aboy 
35 or 76 of x”, the medium quantity a 
reſiſtance muſt, in theſe inſtances, hay 
been about 120 times the weight of th; 
ball; which as the ball was neath 
Ir of a pound, amounts to about 19 5. 
avoirdupoile, 

Now if a computation be made, accord. 
ing to the method laid down for con. 
preſſed fluids in the 38th Propol, of lib, 
2. of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, ſup. 
poſing the weight cf water to be to th; 
weight of air, as $50 to 1, it will he 
found that the reſiſlance of a globe i 
three quarters of an inch diameter, mos. 
ing with a velocity of about 1600 fen 
in-x”, will not, on thoſe principle, 
amount to any more than a force 0 
48 W. avoirdupoiſe ; whence we mf 
conclude (as the rules in that propoſitia 
for ſlow motions are very accurate) thy 
the reſiſting power of the air in oy 
motions is leſs than in ſwift motions, i 
the ratio of 45 to 10, a proportion b. 
tween that of x to 2, and 3 to 3. 
Again charging the ſame piece vit 
equal quantities of powder, and balls 


at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet di 
tance from the mouth of the piece, it 
medium of the velocities with which th 
ball impinged was 1690 feet in 1 
Then removing the piece 175 feet fron 
the pendulum, the velocity of the hal, 
at a medium of five ſhots, was 1: 
feet in 17. Whence the ball, in paſſin 
through x50 feet of air, Joſt a velocity 
about 390 feet in 1/7; and the refiltanc 
computed from , theſe numbers, cont 
out ſomething more than in the precediny 
inſtance, amoupting to between 11 an 


12 pounds avoirdupoiſe: whence, - 
cording to theſe experiments, the rei d 
ipg power of the ait to ſwift motions! p 
greater than in ſlow. ones, in a Res 
. which approaches. nearer to the nt 15 
of 3 to 1, than in the preceding exp! th 
riments, | bo. 3 | Solis 
Having thus aſcertained the reſiſtanee REs 
a velocity of near 1700 feet in 2," re 
next proceeded to examine this refiſtand pc 
in ſmaller velocities :/ the pendulum) pr 
ing placed at 25 feet diſtance, was fit 95 
at five times, and the mean velocity . T 
which the ball impinged was 1180 it di 
in 10. Then removing the pendulum * 
the diſtance of 250 feet, the medium Se 
of five ſhot at this diſtance, * < 


950 Je 


\ 


in 1“; whenge the ball, in p 


* g 
' , : *; 
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„ 
| h 225 feet of air, loſt a-ve- 
—— feet in 17%, and as it paſſed 
through that interval in about 5, of 1” 
the reſiſtance to the middle velocity will 
come out to be near. 33% times the gra- 
vity of the ball, or 2 lb. 10 oz. avoir- 
dupoiſe, Now the reſiſtance to the ſame 


of it 
about 
ity of 
| baw 
pf the 
nearly 
19 |, 


ecard. velocity, according to the laws obſerved 
com. in lower motions, amounts to x of the 
of li ſame quantity; whence in a velocity of 
» ſup 106 5 feet in 1“, (the medium of 1180 
vp, and 950) the reſiſting power of the air is 
Wi 


augmented in no greater proportion than 


lobe ei of 11 to 7; whereas in greater degrees 


Aer of velocity, as before, it amounted very 
oo fee near the ratio of 3 to 1. 

iciples That this reſiſting. power of the air to 
* ſwift motions, is very ſenſibly increaſed 
re mo beyond what Sir Iſaac's theory for flow 
politio motions makes it, ſeems hence to be 
e) = evident, It being, as has been ſaid, in 
In ſoy 


muſket, or cannon ſhot, with their full 


ons, it charge of powder, near three times the 
ion It uantity aſſigned by that theory. 
quantity alg ; 

1 The reſiſtance of a hullet of three quar- 
ce 1 ters of an inch diameter, moving in air 
baljs: with a velocity of 1670 feet in 1, 
oy * amounting, as we ſaid, to 10 lb. the 
eet di 


reſiſtance of a cannon ball of 24 lb. fired 
with its full charge of powder, and 
thereby moving with a velocity of 1650 
feet in 17, may hence be determined. 
For the velocity of the cannon ball be- 
ing near the ſame as the muſket bullet, 
and its ſurface above 54 times greater, 
it follows, that the reſiſtance on the can- 
non ball will amount to more than 540 lb. 
which is near 23 times its own weight. 


ece, id 
hich th 
in 1 
eet fron 
the bal 
as 130 
n paſſin 
locityd 


eſiſta net, 


„ em And from hence it appears how raſh and 
precegin erroneous the opinion of thoſe is, who 
n 115% neglect the conſideration of the reſiſtance 
ENCe, X of the air as of no importance in the 
the rel doArine of projediles. See the articles 
notions! PRoOJECTILES and GUNNERY. 

) 10 a RESISTANCE of the fibres of ſolid bodies 


is more properly called coheſion. See 


ing erf the article Couksiox. 

Solid of leaſt RESISTANCE, See SOLID. 
ſtance RESOLUTION, in chemiſtry, Sc. the 
in 1, 


reduction of a mixed body into its com- 


refiſtat ponent firſt principles, by a 
parts, or firſt principles, by a 
unn, proper analyſis, See the articles MEN- 
Nas p STRUUM and SOLUTION. Nee 
ocity . The reſolution of bodies is effected b 


1180 if 


0 divers operations, as diltillation, ſubli- 
n 


mation, fermentation, precipitation, &c. 


n See the articles DISTILLATION, Su- 
tance, a LIMATION, De. TBS : 
ll, we Some logicians uſe the term reſolution 


Vor. IV. 
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for what is more uſually called analyfe, 
or the analytic method. See the artickg 
. ANALY$S18 and METHOD. WEED 
RESOLUT1ON, in medicine, that coctionn 
or alteration of the crude peccant 
matter of any diſeaſe, either by the 
natural ſtrength of the patient, or of 
its own accord, or by the application of 
. remedies; whereby its bulk, figure, co- 
heſion, &c. are fo far changed, as that 
it ceaſes to be morbid, and becomes 
laudable. This Boerhaave obſerves, is 
of all others the moſt perfect cure, Where 
it is effeAed without any evacuation, as - 
- ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the con- 
ſtitution excellent, and the medicines good, 
RESOLUTION, in muſic, is when a canon. 
or perptual ſugue is not wrote on a line, 
or in one part, but all the voices thet 
are to follow the guide or firſt voice are 
wrote ſeparately either in ſcore, that is in 
ſeparate lines, or in ſeparate parts, with 
the pauſes each is to obſerve, and in the 
proper tone to each. 7 
RESQLVENTS, reſalventia, in medicine, 
remedies proper to reſolve and diſſipate 
tumors and gatherings, to ſoften indu- 
rations, and, by their tenvity and warmth, 
evacuate redundant and peccant humours 
through the pores. Under this claſs 
come various unguents, emplaſters, Ce. 
RESONANCE, RESOUNDING, in muſic, 
Sc. a ſound returned by the air, incloſed 
in the bodies of ſtringed muſical inſtru- 
ments, as Ilutes, Se. or even in the 
bodies of wind inftruments, as flutes, O. 
See SOUND and Music. . 
Elliptic and parabolic vaults, reſound 
ſtrongly, that is, they will reflect or re- 
turn a ſound. The mouth and the parts 
thereof, as the palate, tongue, teeth, 
noſe, and lips, Monſieur Dodart obſerves, 
contribute nothing to the tene of the 
voice, but their effect is very great as to 
the reſonance: of this we have a very 
ſenſible inſtance in that vulgar inftru- 
ment called a jews-harp, or trompe de 
Bearn; for if you hold it in your hand, 
and ſtrike the tongue or ſpring thereof, 
which is the method pratiiſed*to found. 
this inſtrument, it yields ſcarce .avy* 
- noiſe, but holding the body of it between 
the teeth, and ſtriking it as before, it 
makes a muſical buzz, which is. beard 
at a good diſtance, and eſpecially the . 
lower notes, | 5 
So alſo in the haut-boys, the tune of the 
reed is always the ſame ; being a ſort of 
drone, the chief variety whereof is in, 
16 C the 
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the tune of reſonance produced in the 
mouth, by the greater or leſs aperture, 
and the various motions of the lips. 

RESORT, or Res80RT, See REsSORT. 
RESPECTU coururt VICECOMITIS 
HABENDO, in law, a writ directed to 
the treaſurer and barons of the ex- 


RSS 

ed by the diaphragm, which is ſo con. 
need with the ribs and vertebræ, that 
the air cannot enter the thorax in ſuch 
a manner as would be requiſite for an 
equilibrium. See the article Luncs, 
DIAPHRAGM, @c. © | 


chequer for the reſpiting of a ſheriff's 
account. 

RESPIRATION, reſpiratio, the act of 
reſpiring, or breathing the air. What 
reſpiration is, and why it is uninter- 
- ruptedly carried on without the concur- 
rence of the mind, will appear from the 
following conſiderations of Boerhaave. 
The lungs ſuſpended in the air, which 
| very where acts upon them, and equally 

preſſe 


s them always, collapſe, contract 


themſelves into a ſmaller ſpace, and be- 
come much leſs than when they remain- 
ed in the intire thorax. This is prin- 
cipally performed by the contractile force 
of the muſcular fibres, which conne& 
the ſquamous ſegments of the bronchĩa. 
If the lungs thus contracted, are filled 
with air, forcibly blown through the 
glottis, they are ſo diſtended as in bulk 
Not only to equal that which they had 
in the intire thorax, but even to exceed 


paſſive; but how far they are active is 


vicles, ſo that this motion is principally | 


and obliquely outwards, but in ſuch a 


| ſon, firſt the ribs, particularly the nine 


Since, therefore, in inſpiration, a greater 
quantity of air enters the lungs through 
the glottis, it will extend the lungs 
more, and overcome their natural force, 
ſo that in this action the lungs are 


only to be diſcovered from certain phz. 
nomena. In vital inſpiration, then, 
eſpecially conſidered in a ſleeping per- 


ſuperior ones, articulated at the vertebrz, 
and by cartilages joined to the ſternum, 
with their. arched part, riſe to the cla- 


obſerved in the middle of the arch, 
whilſt three, or perhaps four, inferior 
ribs are turned downwards, backwards, 


manner that the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth ribs are by their cartilaginous 


ſegments, as it were, drawn inwards, 
Secondly, the whole abdomen, to the 
very end. of inſpiration, is gradually 


it; all which is ſufficiently certain from rendered more tumid and preſſed down- p- 
experiments. The ſame thing happens wards. Thirdly, at the ſame time the m 
if, when an acceſs for the air through cavity of the thorax is enlarged, as is fi 
the glottis is left to the lungs, the air, obvious from repeated experiments. * 
externally ating on the Jungs, is either Whilſt the parts remain in this ſituation, a0 
removed, or its preſſure diminiſhed, the air acts upon the lungs with a force to 
Hence it is obvious, that the lungs, by equal to that with which the thorax re- a0 
their proper force have always a ten- ſilts, ſo that the lungs will remain in a re 
dency to become leſs in all their parts ſtate of reſt. Hence leſs blood will'pals th 
than they are when placed in the intire through them, and a ſmaller quantity _ 
thorax. For this reaſon, it is certain of it will be forced into the left ventricle 8! 
that they are in a'continual ſtate of di- of the heart, and conſequently leſs blood * 
ſtraction ſo long as a perſon is alive, ſo will be conveyed to the cerebellum and bl 
that they — and be dimi- its nerves, The arterial blood will alſo ke 
Niſhed, whilſt the whole of the animal act leſs upon the intercoſtal muſcles and a 


remains in a vacuum, 'obtained by an 
' exhauſtion of the air in an air-pump. 

For there is nothing ſimilar to a. cir- 
cumambient air between the external 
membrane of the lungs, and all the in- 
ternal ſurface of the pleura in a ſound 


perſon 3” nothing therefore externally 


' compreſſes the lungs, except the di- 
aphragm. There is, however, always 


an internal air contained in them, and 


freely conveyed to them through the 
— Hence the lungs are always 
omewhat more diſtended by the interna], 
than they are compreſſed by the ex- 
ternal, air, the acceſs of which is hinder- 


* 


the thorax are weakened. 


* 
* 


thorax, ä 
trated, and the air expelled from the 


diaphragm, ſo that the cauſes dilatiog 
Hence the 
elaſticity of the cartilaginous ſegments 
again depreſſes the ribs, in which work 
they are alſo aſſiſted by the muſculzr 
fibres ariſing from the | fide of the 
ſternum within: the thorax, and inſerted 
into the bony extremities, and cartilages 
of the true ribs. At the ſame time the 
diſtracted fibres of the peritonzum and 
abdominal muſcles reſtore themſelves, 
Hence the compreſſed viſcera thruſt the 
relaxed diaphragm upwards into the 
which is by this means con- 


lungs, 


NAS. 


ay”! 


„bega, By chte means, expiration and 
ich the action already mentioned, are per- 


formed. But in a particular manner by 
theſe two actions the blood is not only 
carried through the lungs, but its motion 


iter accelerated. See CI RC ULATION, Cc. 

'gh Phyſicians are not agreed about the uſe 
nos and effects of reſpiration ; ſore think 
rce, that the air is inſinuated into the veſſels 
are of the lungs, to give a greater fluidity 
e 18 and motion te the blood; others, that 
he. it conveys very ſubtile nitrous corpuſcles 
en, thereunto, which gives it the red colour ; 
per- others again believe the air ſerves to 
nine condenſe the blood, which has been 
bre, heated by circulation. This is certain, 
um, that the air entering into the lungs, and 
cla. all the ſmall ramifications which ſur- 
pally | round its veſicles is broke, comminuted, 
ich, and rendered more fluid, and that it is 


deprived of a ſerofity, which proceeds 


Er! 

— from the lungs by perſpiration in the 
ich a form of a vapour that is viſible in cold 
inth, weather. It may be zadded, that the 
nous voice, laughter, coughing, ſneezing, 
ards, i yawning,” and ſucking, depend upon fe- 
o the WY fpiration. -Boerhaave takes the principal 
ually ules of reſpiration; to be the further pre- 
own i paration of the thyle, its more accurate 
e the mixture with the blood, and its eonver- 
as is hon into a nutritious juice, proper to 
| repair the decays bf. the. body, Other 
ation, authors take a great uſe of reſpiration 
force to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold 


I% te- nitrous air; to cool the blood coming 


ia reeking hot out of the right ventricle of 
11 pas the heart through the lungs, and to act 
ꝛantity as a . l. others aſſert one 
ntricle grand uſe of reſpiration to be the throw- 
; blood ing off the fuliginous vapours of the 
m and blood, along with the expelled air rand 
ill alſo for inſpiration they aſſert, that it conveys 
les and a nitro · aerial ferment to the blood, to 
Jilating which the animal ſpirits, and all muſ- 
ce the cular motion, are. owing, , But Dr, 
gments Thurſton reje&s all theſe, as being ibe 
h work principal uſes of reſpiration, and from 
uſcular the experiments of Dr. Croon, Dr. Hook, 
of the and others, made before ihe Royal So- 
inſerted ciety, he ſhews the principal uſe of re- 
irtileges ſpiration· to be that of moving, or paſ- 
ime the ling the blood from the right to the left 
om and ventricle: of the-heart, , and ſo to effect 
mſelves, circulation z/-whence it is, that pet ſons 
ruſt tbe hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled; ſo ſud- 
into the denly die,' wiz, becauſe the circulation 
ns con- of the blood is ſtopped, and for the 
om the ſame reaſon it is, that animals die ſo 


ſpeedily in the air- pump. This uſe of 
reſpication Dr. Drake not only confirms, 


lungs, 


F 


* 
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but carries farther, making it the true 
cauſe of the diaſtole of the heatt, which 
neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, nor Mr. 
Cowyper, had well accounted for. See 


the articles DrasTOLE and SYSTOLE, 


From experiments made upon dogs, and 
other animals, Dr. Hales ſhews, that 
without reſpiration, the blood would 


ſoon turn putrid and peſtilential; and 


indeed the only animal exempied from 


the neceſſity of reſpiration is a foetus. 
See the article Forums. jo 


With regard to the force of reſpiration, 


the laſt-mentioned auther obſerves, that 


though a man by a peculiar action of his 
mouth and tongue, may | fuck mercury 


twenty - two inches, and ſome men twen- 


iy ſeven or twenty-eight, high, yet he 
ound from experience, that by the bare 


. inſpiring action of thę diaphragm and di- 


— 


. lating thorax, he himſelf could Wer, 


1 


raiſe the mereury two inches, at whi 
time the diaphragm muſt act with a force 


equal to the weight of a cylinder of mer- 


cury, whoſe baſe is commenſurate: to the 


area of the diaphragm, and its height two 


inches, whereby the diaphragm muſt at 


the ſame time ſuſtain a weight equal to 
many pounds; neither are its eounteract- 
ing muſcles, thoſe of the abdomen, able 
to exert a greater force. 34 

With regard to the quantity of moifture 


carried off by reſpiration, the Doctor, 


from an experiment on wood-aſhes, 


_ eſtimates that quantity to be equal to 


ſeventeen grains in fifty expirations, 
whence there will proportionably be four 


hundred and eight grains evaporated-or - 


breathed off in twelve hundred:expira- 
tions, being the number in an hour, and 
thence in twenty-four hours 9792 grains, 
or 1. 39 pounds, which ſuppoſing the ſur- 
face of the lungs to be 41635 ſquare 
inches, then the quantity evaporated from 
that inward ſurface will be _:3._th part 
of an inch depth. * OH 


From the violent and fatal effects of very 


noxious vapours on the reſpiration and 


life of animals, the Doctor ſhews how 
the reſpiration is proportionably incom- 


moded when the air is loaded with leffer« 
degrees of vapours, which vapours do in 


ſome meafure clog and lower the air's 
elaſticity, which it beſt regains by hav-._ 
ing theſe vapours diſpelled by the venti- - 
tilating motion of the free open air, that 
is beſt rendered wholſome by the agita- 


tion of winds; thus what we call a cloſe © 


warm air, ſuch as has been long'confined 
in a room, without having the vapours 
„„ im 
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in it carried off by communicating with RESPONSE, an anſwer or reply. A word wh 


the open air, is apt to give us more or 
leſs uneaſineſs in proportion to the quan- 
tity of vapours which are floating in it. 
And thus many of thoſe who have weak 
lungs, but can breathe very well in the 
freſh country air, are greatly incommod- 
ed in their breathing, when they come 
into large cities where the air is full 
of fuligenous vapours; and even the 
moſt robuſt and healthy, in changing 
from a city to a country air, find an ex- 
hilerating pleaſure ariſing from a more, 
free and kindly inſpiration, whereby the 
lungs being leſs loaded with condenſing 
air and vapours, and thereby the veſicles 
more dilated with a clearer and more 
elaſtic air, a freer courſe is therevy given 
to the blood, and probably a purer air 
mixed with it. See the article AlR. 
- RESPITE, in law, &c. ſignifies a delay, 

. forbearance, or prolongation of time, 
granted any one, for the payment of a 
debt, or the like. | 

RESPONDENT $UPERI10R, in law, is a 
ſuperior's anſwering for the inſufficiency 

of an inferior. Thus, if the ſheriffs of 

London are inſufficient, the lord · mayor 

and commonalty muſt anſwer for them, 

- as the ſheriffs ſuperior. 

Superior officers muſt alſo anſwer for their 
deputies, in civil actions, in caſe they are 

"-infufficient to anſwer damages; as where 

a gaoler deputes another under him, and 

the perſon deputed ſuffers an eſcape, the 

| _ mult anſwer for his deputy's in- 
ufficiency. 

RESPONDENT, in the ſchools, one who 

maintains a theſis, in any art or ſcience z 
who'is'thas called, from his being to an- 
ſwer all the obje&ions propoſed by the 
opponent. ** 

The reſpondent is to ſee whether the 
poſition made by the contrary party be 
juſt and legitimate; or whether ſome of 
the laws of oppoſition be not broken. 
He is alſo to manage the modes and 
figures of the ſyllogiſms, to ſee whether 
the premiſes be juſt; and through the 
whole, to anſwer rather by diſtinguos, 
than by direct negation. 

RESPONDENT, in law, a perſon who un- 
dertakes to anſwer for another; and alſo, 
one who binds himſelf as a ſecurity for 

another perſon's good behaviour. 

RESPONS ALIS, in law, is a perſon who 
anſwers for another; in court, at a day 
aſſigned. "4 ' 

RESPONSARY sox, an anthem, in 
which the choriſters ſing by turns. 


RESSOURCE, a flench word, vſed by eng- 


REST, in muſic, the ſame with pauſe, Set 


' chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the anſwer, the 


made by the people to the prieſt, in the 


litany, the pſalms, Sc. Se 
RESSAULT, in architecture, is the effeꝗ 


of a body which either projects or ſinks pa 
back z that is, ſtands more out or in, | 
than another, ſo as to be out of the line go 
or level with it. | | th 
RESSORT, or RESORT, a french word, thi 


ſometimes uſed by engliſh authors, to ſig- 
nify the juriſdiftion of a court, and par. 


_ ticularly one from which there is no ap- bu 


al. 

hus it is ſaid, that the houſe of lords 
judge en dernier reſſort, or in the laſt reſ - 
ſort. RD 1920S 4 


liſh writers, to denote an after-game, for 
recovering a perſon's loſſes, or ſomething | 
to apply back to, for ſuccour. 


REST, quiet, the continuance of a body in tu 


the ſame place, or its continual applica- 
tion or contiguity to the ſame parts cf 
the ambient or contiguous bodies; and, tu! 
therefore, is oppoſed to motion, See the tai 
article MOTION, ET 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or abſolute 
reſt, to be the continuance of a body in 


| the ſame part of abſolute ſpace; and re. - thi 


lative reſt to be the continuance of a bo- 
dy in the ſame part of relative ſpace. Ste 
the article SPACE. © © | 
It is one of the laws of nature, that mat- ED 
ter is indifferent to motion or reſt, as has | 
deen ſhewn under the article IN ERTIIA. the 
Reſt, confidered in a phyſical view, i: the 


only ſalutary, in fo far as it is duly pro- He 


portioned to the exerciſe; for a ſedentary ter 
idle life brings on many indifpoſitions, 
See the article EXERCISE. | 


ResT, in poetry, is a ſhort. pauſe of the an 
voice, in reading, being the ſame with ſtr 
the cæſura, which, in alexandrian verſes, cel 

falls on the fixth ſyllable 3-but' in verſe ſtit 
of ten or eleven ſyllables, on tht 
fourth. See the articles Cz 5UR4, the 


ALEXANDRIAN, c. de. 


the article Pausk. 


RESTAURATION, the  a& of re. ea: co. 


bliſhing or-ſettling a thing in its forme! rec 
good ſtate. | . ſhi 
RESTAVURATION, in architecture, the at Tl 
of repairing thoſe parts of a building the 
that are gone to decay, in ſach a man- co 
ner as to give it its original ſtrength and 
beauty, „ $,goold ſtu 
From the plinths of the corinthian cc- | 
lumns of the Pantheon, which are almoſ for 


hel 


/ 
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rd wholly under ground, it is evident that RESTORATION, the ſame with reſtau- 


the pavement of this temple is only a re- 


Severus. . - 
Nes TAURATIOx, in ſculpture, is the re- 


nks pairing a mutilated ſtatue, &c, 
in, Many of the antique ſtatues have under- 
line one a reſtauration; as the wreſtlers, in 
the gallery of the great duke of Florence; 
Id, the farneſe Hercules; the Faunus in the 
ſig villa Borgheſe, at Rome; and the Venus 


by the ableſt ſculptors. 

RESTINCTION, in chemiſtry, is the 
quenching a metal or mineral, in ſome 
liquor, in order either to correct or exalt 
it, by giving it ſome new power or qua- 


> 
ESTITUTION, in phyfics, is reſtoring 


hing | 
- an elaſtic body, forcibly bent, to its na- 


ly in tural ſtate, See the article ELAsTICITY, 
lica- RESTITUTION, in a moral and legal ſenſe, 
ts cf is reſtoring a perſon to his right; or re- 
and, turning ſomething unjuſtly taken or de- 


tained from him. | 
In the romiſh church, uſurers, &c. are 
obliged to a reſtitution of their ill gotten 
goods 3-otherwiſe the prieſt has no au- 
WF - thority to give them abſolution. 
WRESTITUTION IN INTEGRUM, the ſame 
with reſeiſſion. See RESCISSION, 
RESTITUTION of medal, or RESTITUT- 
ED MEDALS, is a term ufed by antiqua- 
\ries, for ſuch medals as were ſtruck by 
the emperors, to retrieve the memory of 


e the 


ol ute 
dy in 
d re- 
a bo- 

See 


mat- 
s has 
IA. 


w, it their predeceſſors. 
pro- Hence, in ſeveral medals we find the let - 
ntary ters REST, This practice was firſt begun 
tions, by Claudius, by his ſtriking afreſh ſeveral 
medals of Auguſtus. Nero did the ſame ; 
of the and Titus, after his father's example, 
with ſtruck reſtitutions of moſt of his prede- 
rerſes, ceſſors. Gallienus ſtruck a general re- 
verſes ſtitotion of all the preceding emperors, 


the 
DURA; 


on two medals, the one bearing an altar, 
the other an eagle, without the REST. 
See the article MEDAL. 

ESTITUTIONE TEMPORALIUM, is A 
writ that lies when a man is elected and 
confirmed biſhop of a" dioceſe, for the 


recovery of the temporalities of the bi- 
Dee 


„Set I; 


eſta: 
ormer 


he at This writ is directed from the king to 
ding the eſcheator, or rather ſheriff of th 
man- county. | ] 


than NES TIVE, or ResTy, in the manege, a 
ſtubborn, unruly, ill-broken horſe, that 
ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advancing 
forward, : 


an coe- 
almol 
hel 


ſtauration made in the time of Septimus 


ration. See REST AURAT ION. 
In England, the return of king Charles 
II. in 1660, is, by way of eminence, 
called the Reſtoration; and the 29th of 
May is kept as an aniverſary feſtival, in 
commemoration of that event, by which 
the regal and epiſcopal government was 
reſtored, | . 
RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy 


proper for reſtoring and retrieving the 
of Arles, in the gallery at Verſailles: ' 
but theſe reſtaurations have all been made 


ſtrength and vigour both of the body and 
animal ſpirits. | | ' 
All under this claſs, ſays Quiney, are ra- 
ther nutrimental than medicinal; and are 
more adminiſtered to repair the waſtes of 


the conſtitution, than to alter and rectiſy 


its diſorders. Whatſoever can anſwer 
this end, muſt be both endued with a diſ- 
poſition to enter into, and mix with, the 
moſt ſubtile of the animal fluids, and to 


fall into and adhere with ſuch interſtices - 


of the ſolids, as have been wore away by 


action, and ſtand in need of recruit. 


Theſe are one of the claſſes of balſamics, 
and are diſtinguiſned by the term ana- 
leptics, See the articles ANALEPTICS, 
BaLsaMics, &c. T9 0 

Some of the principal medicines of this 
intention are the leaves of white and black 
maiden-hair, eruca, colts-foot, piſtachiq- 
nuts, ſcabious, balſam of Tolu, bdelli- 
um, benzoin, eryngo, ſtorax, barley, &c. 
Hoffman obſerves, that a true and ge- 
. nuine reſtoration of the natural ſtrength 
depends upon proper aliments, both of 
the eatable and drinkable kind, being 
converted into good blood, and laudable 
Juices, which afterwards generate that 
ſubtil fluid which is ſecreted in the 
brain; and being carried through the 
nerves to the muſcles and muſcular coats, 


principally ſupplies the body, and its ſe- 


veral parts, with ſtrength and vigour, 


Thoſe nutritives, therefore, which afford | 


a matter moſt proper for this purpoſe, are 


the beſt analeptics j of which kind are glu- 


tinous broths of fleſh, capons, and bones 
with their marrow, boiled in a cloſe veſ- 
| fel, with water, a little wine, ſome ſlices 
cf lemon, a little ſalt, powder of mace 
and cloves; broths alſo made of coarſe 
weſtphalian bread, water, wine, and 
eggs; chocolate, with or without milk, 
aſſes milk, &c, But thoſe nutritive and 
ſtrengthening aliments, he adds, are not 


to be uſed in the very time of the diſeaſe, 


- nor when the whole maſs cf blood and 
humours are impure ; but when the diſ- 
temper is over, and where, by a preced- 


ing diſeaſe, or by long watching, fa- 
tigue, and labour of body, or large bæ - 
morrhages, the ſtrength is waſted and 
Impaired: but even then a proper mode- 
ration is to be obſerved, and kept up to, 
becauſe theſe aliments paſs very ſpeedily 
into the blood, and augment its quan- 


tity, 
RESTRICTION, among logicians, is li- 
miting a term, ſo as to make it ſignify 
-leſs thanwit uſually does. | 


'RESTRINGENT, in medicine, the ſame 


with aſtringent. See ASTRINGENTS, 
RESULT, what is gathered from a confe- 
rence, inquiry, meditation, or the like; 
or the concluſion and effect thereof. 
RESUMMONs, in law, is the ſecond ſum- 
mons or calling of a perſon to anſwer an 
action, where the firſt ſummons is de- 
feated by any accident, as the death of 
a party, or the like, 
RESUMPTION, a word uſed in various 
| ſenſes; thus, in law, it ſignifies the king's 
taking again into his 'own hands, ſuch 
lands, &c. as he had before, on falſe 


ſuggeſtions, granted to a perſon by let - 


ters patent, | 
In the ſchools, reſumption ſignifies a ſum - 
mary repetition of an argument, in order 
to confute it. 
The ſame word is alſo uſed by logicians 
for the reduction either of ſome figurative 
or quaint propoſition, to one more plain 
or intelligible; as, the meadows {mile ; 
that is, look pleaſant. 
RESURRECTION, in theology, riſing 
again from the dead; or a perion*s re- 
turning to a ſecond life, with new bodi- 
ly organs, adapted to the ſtate of its new 
exiſtence. p | 
One of the greateſt arguments for the 
truth of chriſtianity is drawn from the 
reſurreRion of our Saviour; the circum- 
ſtances of which are handed down to us 


in ſo plain and diſtin a manner, by the 


evangeliſts, as make the evidence of this 
important truth amount to a demonſtra- 
tion. . | 

Chriſtians generally believe, that at the 
day of judgment, the very identical body 
they have now, with the ſame fleth, 


blood, and bones, will be raiſed from 


the dead. But, in oppoſition to this 
opinion, many texts of ſcripture have 
been urged, particularly the account gi- 
ven of this important event by St, Paul; 
beſides ſeveral philoſophical objections, 
the principal of which are theſe, 

'That the fame ſubſtance may happen to 


de a part of two or more bodies: thus a 


- 


RES I 270 


unfted to the ſtamen of any other man. 7 
That all this bulk we fee in the body, u 


R E S 


fiſn feeding on a man, and another man in t 


afterwards feeding on the fiſh, part of am 
the body of the firſt man becomes incor. 54 
porated with the fiſh, and after ward 5 . 
with the body of the laſt man. Again, p _ 
inſtances have been known of one man'; = 
immediately feeding on the body of an. * 
other; and among the cannibals in the 2 
Weſt-Indies, who devour their enemies, By 
the practice is. frequent. Now it is al- aer 
ledged, where the ſubſtance of one is thus "I 
converted into the ſubſtance. of another, mY 
each cannot ariſe with his whole body ; to mr 
wah then ſhall the common part be al. — 
oted ? | 

To this obje&ion ſome anſwer, that 26 8 
all matter is not capable of being aſſimi- ESL 
lated to the body, and incorporated with rect 
it, human fleſh may very probably be of WW <.; 
this kind; and, therefore, what is thus WM T5 
1 "ds may be again excreted and carried par! 
of7, | 


But Mr. Leibnitz obſerves, that all that MW 
is eſſential to the body, is the original MW 
ſtamen, which exiſted in the ſemen of the 
father: this may be conceived as the moſt We 
minute point imaginable, and therefore 
not to be ſeparated, nor any part of it 


only an accretion to this original ſtamen; 
and therefore there is no reciprocation of 

the proper matter of the human body. 
Another objection is, that we know, by 
the late diſcoveries in the animal œco- 
nomy, that the human body is continu- 
ally changing, and that a man has not 
entirely the ſame body to-day, as he had 
yeſterday; and it is even computed that 
in leſs than ſeven years time, the whole 
body undergoes a change, Which of 
thoſe many bodies then, which the ſame 
perſon. has in the courſe of his life, is it 
that ſhall riſe? or does all the matter 
that has ever belonged to him, riſe again ? 
or does only ſome particular (yſtem there- 
of? the body, for example, he had at 
twenty, at forty, or at ſixty years old? 
If only this or that body ariſe, how ſhall 
it be rewarded or puniſhed for what was 
done by the other? and with wht juſtice 
does one perſon ſuffer for another ? 
To this it has been anſwered, on the 


rinciples.of Leibnitz, that notwithſtand- of 
ing theſe ſucceſſive changes, this ſtamen, the 
which is the only eſſential part of the me 
body, has always remained the fame; art; 
and that on Mr, Locke's principles, per- As 
ſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a ta- the 


tional being, conſiſts in ſelf · conſciouſneſs, 
in 


— 


in the power of conſidering itſelf the 


an e thing in different times and places. 
of By this, * y one is to himſelf what he 
24 calls ſelf z without conſidering whether 
rd 


that ſelf be continued in the ſame, or in 


in, ſeveral ſubſtances, It is the ſame ſelf now, 
0's it was thenz and it was by the ſame ſelf 
* which now reflects on an action, that ac- 
the tion was performed, Now it is this per- 
X'; ſonal identity that is the object of rewards 
al- and puniſhments, which, it is obſerved 
nus may exiſt in different ſucceſſions of mat; 
. ter; ſo that to render the rewards and pu- 
* niſhments juſt and pertinent, we need 
al- only to riſe again with ſuch a body as that 
we retain the conſciouſneſs of our paſt 
| a3 actions. 1 
me ESUSCIT ATION, the fame with reſur- 
vith rection and revivification, See the pre- 
e of ceding article, | 
thus The term reſuſcitation, however, is more 
ried particularly uſed by chemiſts, for the re- 
producing a mixed body from its aſhes ; 
that an art to which many have pretended, as 
al to reproduce plants, &c, from their aſhes. 
i the METALL, in commerce, is the ſeliing of 
moſt goods in ſmall parcels, in oppoſition to 
efore wholeſale. See the article COMMERCE. 
of it ETAINER, in law, a ſervant who does 
* not continually dwell in the houſe of his 
y, i maſter, but only attends upon ſpecial oc- 
nen; caſions. : 
on of ETAINING FEE, the firſt fee given to 
ye a ſerjeant or counſellor at law, in order to 
v, by make him ſure, and prevent his pleading 
Sco- on the contrary ſide. See FEE. 
nu ETALIATION, among civilians, the 
$ not act of returning like ſor like. See the ar- 
e had ticle TAL1O, 
| that ETARDATION, in phyſics, the a& of 
whole diminiſhing the velocity of a moving bo- 
ch of dy, See the article Mor iox. 
: ſame It bodies of equal bulk, but of different 
„ 18 1 denſities, be moved through the ſame re- 
matter hiting medium, with equal velocity, the 
gain! medium will a& equally on each, ſo that 
there- they will have equal refiſtances, but their 
tad at motions will be unequally retarded, in 
s old? proportion to their denſities, See the ar- 
v ſhall ticle RESISTANCE, 
at was Retarded motion from gravity, is pecu- 
juſtice har to bodies projeded upwards, and this 
| in the ſame manner as a falling body is 
on the accelerated; only in the latter, the force 
\ſtand- of gravity acts in the ſame direction with 
tamen, the motion of the body; and in the for- 
of the mer in an oppoſite direction. See the 
lame; article ACCELERATION, 
s, per- As it is the ſame force which augments 
f = ine motion in the falling, and diminiſhes 
du , ; N 


n 
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it in the riſing body, a body will riſe till 
it has loſt all its motion; which it does 

in the ſame time wherein a body falling 
would have acquired a velocity equal to 
that wherewith the body was projected 
upwards, 3 2 
RETE MIRABILE, in anatomy, a ſmall. 
"uit, or net-work of veſſels in the 
drain, furroundivg the pituitary gland, 
The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in 
brutes, but either not exiſtent in man, or 
ſo very minute that its exiſtence is fairly 
doubted. See the article BRAIN. 
RETENTION, is defined, by Mr, Locke, 
to be a faculty of the mind, whereby it 
keeps, or retains, thoſe ſimple ideas it 
has once received, by ſenſation or reflec- 
tion. | ; 
This is done two ways ; firſt, by keep- 
ing the idea which is brought into the 
mind for, ſome time in view; this is 
called contemplation, See the article 
_CONTEMPLATION, 
*Secandly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our. 
minds which have diſappeared, and have 
been as it were laid out of ſigbt; this is 
memory, which is as it were the repoſi- 
tory of our ideas. See MEMORY. 
RETENTION is alſo uſed, in medicine, &c. 
for the ſtate of contraction in the ſolids 
or vaſcular parts of .the body, which 
makes them hold faſt their proper con- 
tents. In this ſenſe retention is oppoſed to 
evacuation and excretion. See the ar- 
| ticles EVACUATION and EXCRETION, 
Retention and excretion make two of the 
non-naturals. 
Retention is alſo frequently conſidered as 
a diſorder, and defined to be the act of 
retaining the excrements, humours, &c, 
ſo as they cannot be voided out of the 
body, See the article COSTIVENESS, 
For the retention of the urine, fee the 
articles DYSURY, ISCHURY, and 
STRANGURY, | 
RETIARII, in antiquity, a kind of gla- 
diators, thus denominated from a net 
which they made uſe of againſt their an- 
t2goniſts, who were called ſecutores, and 
ſometimes mirmillones. See the article 
GLADIATOR, oP 
This net they carried under their buckler, 
and when opportunity ſerved, caft it over 
the head of their antagoniſt, and in this 
condition killed him with a trideat which 
they bore in the other hand, - | 
RETICENCY, reticentia, a figure in 
rhetoric whereby we make oblique men- 
tion cf a thing, in pretending to pals it 
over unmentioned, | 
| TED RET- 


5 
2 


RET 


of Nottingham, 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


RETICULA, or RETICULE, in aſtrono - 


my a contrivance for the exact meaſur- 
ing the quantity of eclipſes. 
The reticule is a little frame, conſiſting 
of thirteen fine filken threads, equi- 
* diſtant from each other, and parallel, 
placed in the focus of object glaſſes of 
teleſcopes; that is, in the place where 
the image of the luminary is painted in 
its full extent: cf conſequence, there- 
fore, the diameter of the ſun or moon is 
hereby ſeen divided into twelve equal 
parts or digits; ſo that to find the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe, there is nothing to do 
but to number the luminous and the dark 
parte. As a ſquare riticule is only 
proper for the diameter, not for the cir- 
cumference, of the luminary, it is ſome- 
times made circular by drawing ſ1x-con- 
centric equi diſtant circles. This repre - 
ſents the phaſes of the eclip% perfectly. 
RETICULAR Bop, corpus reticulare, 
in anatomy, a very fine membrane, per- 
' forated, in the manner of a net, with a 
- multitude of foramina. It is placed im- 
mediately under the cuticle, and when 
that is ſeparated from the cutis, whether 
by art or by accident, this adheres firmly 
to it, and is ſcarce poſſible to be parted 
from it, ſeeming rather to be its inner 
ſuperficies than a diſtin& ſubſtance, In 
regard to this, we are to obſerve, firſt, 
the places in which it is found, being 
all thoſe in which the ſenſe of feeling 18 
moſt acute, as in the palms of the hands, 


the extremities of the fingers, and on the 


| ſoles of the feet. The tongue, however, 
is the part where it is molt accurately to 
be obſerved : it is more eably diſtinguiſh- 
able there than any where elſe, and its 
nature and firufture are moſt evidently 
ſeen there. 

Its colour in the Europeans is white, but 
in the Negroes, and other black nations, 
It is black; in the tawny it is yellowiſh : 
the ſkin itſelf in both is white; and the 
blackneſs and  yellownels depend alto- 

ether on the colour of this membrane, 

The uſes of the corpus reticulare are to 
preſerve the ſtructure of the other parts of 
the integuments, and keep them in their 
determinate form and ſituation. Its aper- 
tures give paſſage to the hairs, and let 
through the papillz and excretory duts 
of the ſkin: it retains theſe in a cer- 

tain and determinate order, that they 
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RETFORD, a borough-town of Notting - 
-- hamſhire, ſituated twenty-five miles north 


. 
cannot be removed out of their places, 
and has ſome ſhare in preſerving the ſoft. 
neſs of the papillæ, which renders then 
fit for the ſenſe of feeling. See the ar. 
ticles CUTICLE and Curis. 
RETICULAR PLEXvs, plexus reticularic, 
ſometimes denotes the choroides, which 
is thus called becauſe its fibres are inter. 
woven like a net. See CHOROIDES, 
RETICULUM, the caul or omentum, 2 
name ſometimes given to this part, fron 
its net-like ſtructure. See OMENTUM, 
RETIFORMIS Lacis, in anatomy, th: 
ſame with the rete mirabile. See the at- 
ticle RETE MIRABILE. — 
RETINA, in anatomy, the expanſion of 
the optic nerve on the internal ſurface « 
the eye, whereupon the images of ob- 
jefts being painted, are impreſſed, and 
by that means conveyed to the comma 
ſenſory in the brain, where the mind 
views and contemplates their ideas. St 
the article EYE, | 
Diſeaſes of the RETiNa. The retina uf 
liable to two ſorts of diſeaſes ; the firſt if 
a ſeparation of ſome parts of this mem · 
brane from the choroides, At the plac 
where this ſeparation is made, there fol. 
lows an elevation or fold which ſtops the 
light, and hinders its paſſage to that pan 
of the choroides which is covered by 
this fold: this occafions a ſort of ſhad:if 
which the patients ſee in the air. The 
ſecond diſeaſe of the retina is an atrophy, 
or waſting af that membrane, | 
The cauſe of the firſt diſeaſe may be at- 
counted ſor, from the blood-veſſels of the 
retina's turning varicous; for it is eaſi 
conceived that the dilatation of thelt 
veſſels may ſeparate the retina from the 
choroides, in that part which anſwers vi 
the dilated veſſels, This diſeaſe is obſerved 
to proceed from a cold in the head after 
ſome violent exerciſe, or whatever ell: 
may have put the blood in a violett 
motion. Its figns are certain appei!: 
ances in the air, more or leſs diſtant fron 
the patient's eye, being a kind of ſlu- 
dows of different figures, modified 20. 
cording to the ſize and form of the pat 
of the retina, which are ſeparated. 4 
further account of this diſeaſe, and tlt 
manner of treating it, may be ſeen | 
Atoms and flies appearing before ili 
EYES, under the article EYE. 
In an atrophy of the retina, as the ri) 
of light are not ſufficiently modified i 
that membrane, they make too vivid # 
impreſſion on the choroides, which l 
very detrimental to it. Hence enſues! 
' confuſe 
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 tonfuſed- viſion; . ſo that the patients at 


they continue to read any time, or to 
| tain/ wearineſs in their head and a dimneſs 

in their fight, which obliges them to 
cloſe their eyes ; then opening them a 


but for a very ſhort time. 


ſnoe · ma kere, dre ſubj > th A 
the firſt betauſe the brightneſs of the 

4, filveg, and other colours, daitiages, 
e ſight by the lively impreſſion it makes 


der to find the hole made 


the awl, to 
run the end through it. 


y this conti- 
their fight. No remedies cure this diſ- 
_ exerciſe of the light... '. 
RETINUE, retinentia, the attendants or 
followers of a prince or perſon pf qua- 
lity, chiefly in a journey. x 


be a nobleman's retinue, ho belong to 
tainers. 

retrenchment made in the body of a. ba- 
ſtion, or other work, which is to be diſ- 
puted, inch by inch, after the defences 
are diſmantled, 

two faces, which make a re-entering 
angle, When a breach is made in a 
bation, the enemy may alſo make a re · 
tirade or new fortification behind it... 
RETLINGEN, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Swabia and 


long. 9%, north lat. 489 187. 
RETORT, in chemiſtry, a kind of hol- 


zontal. line, A F, is a tangent of the 


lower line of the neck, DE, is a diame- 
ter of the ſame ſphere, parallel to that 
tangent, whence ſuch a retort. eaſily de- 
termines the riſing volatile particles into 
the cylindrical neck of the receiver, after 
being ſomewhat confined and beat back 


the firſt look can ſee very well; but if 


look at 2 ſhining object, they feel a cer- 


moment after they ſer as at their firſt look,; 


Embroiderers, . ſtocking - weavers, and 
| to this diſeaſe; 


on the eye; and the ſhoe-makers, in or- 


nual attention, they fatigue and weaken - 


eaſe; nothing avails but reft, and. litle 


In law, theſe perſons are properly ſaid to 75 


RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of 


dutchy of Wirtemberg, ſituated in eaft 


low ſpherical veſſel, ABC DEF (plate 
CCXXXII. fig. 1. nd 1, 2, 3.) ending 
in a cylindrical neck, whoſe upper hori- 


ſphere in its upper apex, A, whilſt the 


by t 
5d. f retort is adapted to the ſepara- 


moſt uvlually 
fore foot, a 
«234 27 16 D. * ; 


wards, and draw it into a conical Bgiifs; 


| pours riſing in the wideſt part of the 
neck may thus ſpontaneouſly fall downs 
_ wards, condenſe, and diſtil into the re- 
teiver, which ſhews'us the reaſon of ths 
common form df the retort. 8 


ſtrongeſt fire is for a long time required 
to raiſe ponderous particles, B 


ſel, AB C D, ue 4. plac 


e horizontallyg 
with its upper horizontal part opening in⸗ 


to an horitontal neck; by means where- 


of the diſtillation of phoſphorus, and 
other bodies which riſe with difficulty, id 


commodiouſiy performed : and hen h? 


or other b 
retorts he uſed cylindrical earthen bodies; 
or long necks, as ABO DEF GH, 

(ibid. no 5.) with wide cylindrical 
©. mouths, which he found to be an advan- 
| tageous way of Wg the mineral 

acids; for by inſerting h 


r per large 8 of. oil of vĩ⸗ 
triol, 


theſe veſſels, and applying large glaſs re- 
eiter, us ONPQ,, 

to the other ende, and luting the jun 
© tures, he thus diſtilled with ſafety : 


RETRACTION, retra#is, the act of 
ch, el © drawing back, ot unſaying what a perfoh 
It uſually confifts of Gy, 373 oy Folge ; 


had-fajd before. SIE: 
Among anstomiſts, retraction frequently. 


any part. 


* 
2 


korſerhen, pricks in 


2 horſe's feet, arifing from the fault f 


But in low diſtillation; whets ths 


ow cylinders; - 
" as IKL. M, (ne 6.) into the mouths of ” 
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open at the ends, in order thiat the u? 
oerhdays 
recommends the uſe of a je nets” ves _ 

offile' acide; -Inflead- of - © _ 


ns 7. horizontally - 


6gnifies-the contraction or ſhortening of 


the farrier in driving nails that are weak, 


or in driving them ill pointed, of other- 
8 wiſe amiſs. Theſe, unleſs timely pre- 


vented, feſter and prove very dangerous: 


When the farrier, in ſhoeinggperceives 
the horſe to ſhrink at every blow on the 


nail is to be pulled out again, which is 


horſe halts immediately after he is ſliod, 


it is concluded ſome of the nails preſs the + 


veins, 'or touch him in the quick, Ts 
find where the grievance lies, they 
knock the nails round with a hammer, 


till che horſe, ſhrioking upon hitting 4 
particular nail, diſcovers the place. Some 
farriers give this as a rule, that, throw. - 


ing watet- on the hoof, the | place-where 


be is hurt will dry ſooner than any of the 


reſt. The places where the horſes are 


the toe in the hind-foot. 


nail, it is the ſign of a retract, and the 


done without any harm. When the 


4 


icked, are the heel in the 
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RETRAHENS auriculam, in anatomy, a trenchments are made ſeveral wayt, 2c. 
muſcle of the external ear, conſiſting of Ne to the time they have to cover 
a parcel of fleſhy fibres, which in ſome themſelves: ſometimes they are made 
- bodies are divided into three diſtin myuſ- before-hand, which are certainly the beſt, 
cles ariſing from the os temporale, and The para pets of ſuch rettenchments ought 
fixed to the hind part of the concha. But to be five or fix feet thick, and five feet 
theſe muſcles are ſo ſmall in men, that high, with a large and deep foſs, from 
the auricle is ſeldom moveable at all, See hence ought to run out ſmall fougades 

the article Ear, and countermines, See FOUGADE, 
RETRAXIT, in law, is where a plain- RETRIBUTEION, retributio, à band. 
tiff comes in perſon to the court where ſome preſent, gratuity, or acknowledg. 
his aQion is brought, and declares he ment, given inſtead of a formal ſalary, 


will not proceed in it, in which caſe the 
ation is barred for ever. 4 
A retiaxit differs from a nonſuit in this, 
that it is always where the plaintiff or de- 
mandant is-perſonally in court. See the 
article NON-$UIT. 


RETREAT, in war, the retiring or 


moving back 'again of any army or part 
— ö 


RETREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, a lit- 


tle receſs or diminution of the thick- 
neſs of a wall, rampart, &c, in propor- 
tion as it is raiſed, The retreat, proper- 
Iv, is the diminution of a wall without- 
ſite, or the contraction of its upper 
courſes more than the toundation. Where 
the foundation is very long, they uſually 
make+wo or three retreats. - 


RETRENCHMENT literally Ggnifies 


RETRENCHMENT, in the art of war, any 


ſomething cut off or taken from a thing; 
in which ſenſe it is the ſame with ſub- 
traction, diminution, Sc. 


kind of work raiſed to cover a poſt, and 
fortify it againſt the enemy, ſuch as faſ- 
cines loaded with earth, gabions, barrels 
of earth, ſand-bags, and generally all 
things that can cover the men and ſtop the 
enemy. But retrenchment is more par- 
ticularly applicable to a foſs bordered 
with a parapet; and a poſt fortified thus 
is called poſt retrenched, or ſtrong poſt. 


' Retrenchments are either general or par- 


ticnlar: general retrenchments are new 
fortifications made in a place beſieged, to 
cover the beſiegers when the enemy be · 
come maſters of a lodgment on the for- 
tification, that they may be in a condi- 


tion of diſputing the ground inch by 


inch, and of putting a ſtop to the ene- 


* _ my's progreſs in expectation of relief, 


See the article RETIRADE. 
Particular teirenchmeuts are ſuch as are 
made in the haſtions when the enemy are 


- maſters of the breach. Thele can never 


be matle but in new full haſtions, for in 
"empty, or hollow on+s, there can only 
be made retirades, The particular re- 


that do not ſo immediately fall under 


RE TR 


RETROACTIVE, in law, that which 
RETROCESSION, retrvceffio, the act af 


RETROCESSION of tbe equinox. ee d 
RETROGRADATION, or RETRO 


or hire, to perſons employed in affairs 


eſtimation, nor within the ordinary com. 
2 8 \ 

z to recover, apain, or 
repair a thing loſt or = ct 
To retrieve, in falconry, fignifies to 
ſpring or find partridges again which have 
been once-ſp, ung before. 


has an influence or effect on time paſt, * 


going backwards; moce ufually called 
retrogreſſion, or retrogradation. See the 
next article, 


article PRECESSION, 


GRESSION, the act or effect of a thing 
moving backwards. 

The retrograde motion of the planets i 
an apparent motion,. whereby they ſeem, 
to an obſerver placed on the earth, to 
move backwards, or contrary to the ſigns, 
See the articles PLANET, ORBIT, &c. 
As to the retrograde motion of the ſun, 
when in the torrid zone, and has his de- 
clination AM (plate CCXXXII, fig. 2.) 
greater than the latitude of the plact 
AZ, but either northern or ſouthern 2 
that is, the ſun will appear to go back 
wards, or to be retrograde both before 
and after noon. 

For draw the vertical circle, Z GN, t 
be a tangent to the ſun's diurnal circle in 
G, and another, Z ON, through ttt 
ſun riſing in O. It is evident all the is. 
termediate vertical circles cut the ſun 
diurnal circle twice; . firſt, in the arc 
GO, and the ſecond time in the ard 
GI. Wherefore, as the ſun aſcend 
through the arch GO, it continually 2 
rives at farther and farther verticals 


But, as it continues its aſcent throug? 


the arch GI, it returns to its former ve" 
ticals ; and, therefore, is ſeen retrogra® 
for ſome time before noon. The ſame 
as may be ſhewn after the Aame mar 
7s ne! 


- 


9 


ally ar 
erticals 
throug) 
ner vel 
trogradt 
ge ſame, 
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motion. of the line of nodes, whereby it 


continually ſhifty its ſituation from eaſt to 


welt, contrary. to the order of the ſigns; 
completing its retrograde circulation in 


the compaſs of about . years, af- 


ter which time either of the nodes, hav- 
ing receded from any point of the eclip- 
tic, returns tothe ſame again. 


RETROGRESSION curves, their bend - 


ing or turning backwards. See the ar- 
ticles FLEXURE and IN FI. ECTIOR. 


RETROMINGENTS, in natural hiſtory, 
a claſs or diviſion of animals, whoſe cha- 


racteriſtic it is that they ſtale, or make 
water, backwards, both male and female. 


RETURN, returna, or retorna, in law, is 


uſed in divers tenſes.” x. Return of 
writs by ſheriffs and bailiffs is a certifi- 


cate made by them to the court, of what 


they have done in relation to the execu- 
tion of the writ directed to them. 1 
is wrote on the back of. the writ by the 
officer, who thus ſends the writ back to 
the court from whence it iſſued, in order 
that it may be filed. a. Return of a 


commiſſion, is a certificate or anſwer ſent _ 


to the court from whence the commiſſion 
iſſues, concerning what has been done by 
the commiſſioners. 3. Retucns, or days 
in bank, are certain days in each term, 
appointed for the return of writs, Sc. 


Thus Hillary term has four returns, viz, 


in the king's bench, on the day next 
after the odtave, or eighth day after Hil- 


lary day: on the day next after the ff- 


teenth day from St. Hillary: on the day 
after the purification, and on the next 
after the octave of the purification. In 


the common pleas, in eight days of St. 


Hillary: from the day ot St. Hillary, in 
fifteen days: on the day after the purifi- 
cation: in eight days of the purification, 
Eaſter term has five returns, viz. in 
the king's bench, on the day next after 
the fifteenth day from Eaſter: on the day 
next after three weeks from Eaſter: on 
tne day next after one month from Eaſter: 
on the day next after five weeks from 
Eaſter: and on the day next after the 


day following aſcenſion-day, In the- 
common pleas, in fifteen days from the 


feaſt of Eaſter; in three wet ks from the 


fealt of Eaſter: in one month from Eaſter 


day : in five weeks from Eaſter day: on 
the day after the aſcenſion-day. Trinity 


| term. has four returns, wiz. on the day 


lollowing the ſecond day after Trinity: 
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ner, it does for ſome time after noon, 
The retrograde motion of the nodes, is a 


This 


* 
1 
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on the day following the eighth day af- 
ter Trinity: om the day next after the 
fifteenth day from Trinity : on the day 
next after three weeks from Trinity. In 
the common pleas, on the day after Tri- 

nity: in eight days of Trinity: in fit- 
teen days from Trinity: in three weeks 
from Trinity. Michaelmas term has fix 
returns, dix. on the day next after three 
weeks from St. Michael: on the day 
next after one month of St. Michael: on 
the day following the ſecond day after 
 All-fovls ; on the day next alter the 
ſecond day after St. Martin: on the day 
following the octave of St. Martin: on 
ide day next after fifteen days of St, 
Martin, In the common pleas, in three 
weeks from St. Michael: in one mon 
from St. Michael : on the day after All- 
ſouls: on the day after St. Martin: on 
the octave of St. Martin: in fifteen days 
from St. Martin. It is to be obſerved, 
that, as in the king's bench, all returns 
are to be made on Nie particular day of 
the week in each term, care muſt be taken 
not to make the writs out of that court re- 
turnable on a non-judicial day; ſuch as 
Sunday, and All-taints, in Michaelmas 
term, the purification in Hillary, the 

_ aſcenſion in Eaſter, and Midſummer- day, 
except it ſhould fall on the firſt day of 
Trinity term. See the article TERM, 

RETURN, in building, is a fide or part that 
falls away from the foreſide of any ſtrait 
work. NL E 

RETURNS of a trexch, in fortification, are 
the turaings and windings which form 
the lines o* a trench, 5 

RETURNS of @ mine, in fortification, are 
the windings of the galiery. See the 
articles GALLERY and MiNe, 


REITIURNO HABEN DO, or RETURNUM 


AVERIORUM, is a writ which lies for a 
perſon who has avowed a diſtreſs by him 
made, and proved the ſame to be lawfully 
taken, for returning to him the cattle 
diſtramed which were before replevied by 
the party diſtrained. 
The ſame writ is alſo granted when the 
action is removed by recordari or accedag 
ad curiam, into the court of common. 
pleas ; and he whoſe cattle were diſtrain- 
ed, makes default and does not proſecute 
his action. | 9 
RETURNUM 1RREPLEGIABILE, a writ 
for the final return of cattle to the owner, 
when found to be unjuſtly diſtrained. 
REVE, REEve, or GREVE, the bailiff of 
a a franchiſe, or manor, thus called, eſpe- 
16 D — ; cially y 


R E v 


_ Gially in the weſt of England. Hence 


ſhire-reve, ſheriff, port-greve, &c, See 


the article GREVE. _. 1 
REVEILLE, a beat of drum about break 
of day, to giye notice that it is time for 
the ſoldiers to ariſe, and that the cen- 

tries are to forbear challenging. 

VEL, a port- ton of Livonia, ſituated 
t the ſouth entrance of the gulph of Fin- 

land: eaſt long. 24“, north lat, 59“. 
REVELATION, the act of revealing, or 
making a thin 
unknown; it is alſo uſed for the diſco- 
vet ies made by God to his prophets, and 
by them to the world; and more parti» 
cularly for the books of the Old and New 


Teſtament, See the articles BizLE, Ix - 


$PIRATION, FaITH, PROPHECY, Oc. 
"The principal teſts of the truth of any re- 
yelation are, its being worthy of God, 


and conſiſtent with his known attributes, 


its being agreeable to the clear diftates of 
unprejudiced reaſon, and its having a 
tendency to refine, purify, and exalt the 
mind of man to an imitation of the Deity 
in his moral perfeQions. 
Mr. Locke, ip laying down the diftin& 
provinces of reaſpn and- faith, obſerves, 
1. That the ſame truths may be diſco- 
yered by revelation, which are diſcover- 
able to us by reaſon. 2. That no reve- 
lation can be admitted againſt the clear 
_ evidence of rexſon. 3. That there are 
many things of which we have but im- 
perfect notions, or none at all; and 
others, of whoſe pait, preſent, or future 
exiſtence, by the natural uſe of our facul - 
ties ye cannot have the leaſt knowledge : 
and theſe, beirig beyond the diſcovery of 
our faculties, and above reaſon, when 
revealed become the proper objects of our 
faith. He then adds, that our reaſon is 
not injured or diflurbed, but aſſiſted and 
improved by new diſcoveries of truth 
coming from the fountain of knowledge. 


Whatever God has revealed is certainly. 


true: but whether it be a divine revela- 
tiop ar no, reaſon muſt judge, which can 
never permit the mind to rejeRt a greater 
evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, 
There can be no evidence that any tra- 
ditional revelation is of divine original, 
in the words we receive it, and the ſepſe 
we underitand it, ſo clear and ſo certain, 
as that of the principles of reaſon; and, 
therefore, nothing that is contracy to the 
clear and ſeif-evident dictates of reaſon, 
| has a right to be urged or aſſented to as 
3 matter of faith, wherein reafan has no- 


thipg to do. Whatlozyer is divine re- 
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velation ought to over-rule all our opi. 


ſon to faith, takes not away the land- 
REVELATION of St. Jobn, the ſame with 


REVELS, entertainments of dancing, 


public that was before 
much diſuſed, The officer who has the 


REVENUE, the annual incomea perſon re. 


| Intereſt of money in the ſtocks, &c. 
REVENUE, in hunting, a fleſhy Jump form: 


four fingers revenve. 
REVERBERATION, reverberatio, it 


REVERBERATION, in chemiſtry, denotes1 


REVERBERATORY, or ReveRBEtk 


REV 


nions, prejudices, and intereſts, and hat 
a right to be received with full affent: 
and ſuch a ſubmiſſion as this, of our rea- 


marks of knowledge. 
the apocalypſe, See APOCALYPSE, 


maſking, acting comedies, farces, &. 
antiently very frequent in the inns of 
court, and in noblemens houſes, but now 


direction of the revels at court, is called 
the maſter of the revels. 


ceives from the rent of his lands, houſts, 


ed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worm 
on the heads of deer, ſuppoſed to occaſion 
their caſting their horns by gnawing then 
at the roots, 

EVENUE is alſo uſed for a new tail of x 
partidge, growing after the lop of a for 
mer; this is meaſured by fingers; and 
thus they ſay a partridge of two, three, u 


phyſics, the act of a body repelling « 
reflecting another after its impinging 
thereon, See the article REPULS10N. 


kind of circulation of the flame by mean 
of a reverberatory, or the return of th 
flame from the top of the furnace bad 
to the bottom, chiefly uſed in calcinz 
tion. Reverberation is of two kind; 
the firſt with a cloſe fire, that is, a reve: 
beratory furnace, where the flame ha 
no vent at top, being covered with 1 
dome or capita}, which repells its ator 
back on the matter or the veſſel that cor 
tains it, with increaſed vehemence. A. 
ter this manner is refining, the diftiliatio 
of acids, ſpirits, Sc. performed. Rever 
beration with an open fire is that per 
formed in a furnace or -reyerberatory, 
whoſe regiſters are all open, uſed in cl 
cination, @c. See the next article. 


TING FURNACE, a chemical furnit 
built cloſe all around, and covered at tit 
top with a capital of brick or tiles, ſol 
not to give any vent to the heat or flant 
but to determine it to reverberate or tu 
back from the brick-work with 1 
force upon the matter placed at botton 
When the. fire has no vent or paſa 


atop, it is a whale fererberatory. WI. 
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only ihe ſides cloſe, ſo that there is only 


tory furnace is chiefly uſed in the fuſion 
and calcination of metals and minerals, 
and on other occaſions where the moſt 
intenſe heat is required, as in aſſaying, 
Cc. Whence it is alſo called the melt- 
ing furnace, and aſſaying furnace. See 
the articles FURNACE, Aſaying OVEN, 
LABORATORY, Sc. | 


REVEREND, reverendus, a title of re- 
| ſpe& given to eccleſiaſtics, 


The religious abroad are called reverend 
fathers z and abeſſes, prioreſſes, &c. reve- 
rend mothers. With us, biſhops are right 
reverend, and archbiſhops, moſt reverend. 


In Franee, their biſhops, archbiſhops, and 


abbots, are all alike moſt reverend. 


REVERIE, the fame with delirium, rav- 


ing, or diſtraction. See DELIRIUM, Sc. 
It is uſed alſo for any ridiculous, extra- 
vagant imagination, action, or propo- 
ſition, a chimera or vifion, But the moſt 
ordinary uſe of the word, among engliſh 
writers, is for a deep diſorderly muſing 
or meditation, 


REVERO, a town of Italy, in the dutchy 
of Mantua, fituated on the ſouth of the 


Po, oppoſite to Oſtiglia, fifteen miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Mantua, 8 


REVERSE, in law, Sc. To reverſe ſigni- 


fies to undo, repeal, or make void, 


REVERSE of a medal, coin, &c, denotes the 
ſecond or back ſide, in oppoſition to the 


head or principal figure. 


REVERSE, in fencing, a back ſtroke. See 


the article FENCING. 


REVERSED, in hecaldry, a thing turned 


backwards, or upſide down. 


REVERSION, rever/o, in law, is defined 
to be returning of lands, Cc, into the 


poſſeſſion of the donor, or his heirs. 


Reverſion, in the law af England, has 
two ſignifications; the one of which is 
an eſtate left, which continues during _ 


particular eſtate in being; and the other 
is the returning of the land, Cc. after 
the particular eſtate is ended; and it is 


further ſaid, to be an intereſt in lands, 
when the poſſeſſion of it fails, or where 


the ſlate which was for a time parted 
with, returns to the grantors, or their 


heirs. But, according to the uſual de- 
finition of a reverſion, it is the reſidue of 


an eſtate left in the grantor, after a par- 


ticular eſtate granted away ceaſes, con- 


Unuing in the grantor of ſuch an eRate. 


Thy difference beten ten a texhainder and 


a half circulation of the flame, it is called 
an half reverberatory. The reverbera- 
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the middle of the capital is open, and 


a reverfion, eonſiſts in this, that the re- 
mainder may belong to any man except 
the grantor ; whereas the reverſion re- 
turns to him who conveyed the lande, 
&c, See the article REMAINDER, 
Io order to render the doctrine of re- 
verſions eaſy, we ſhall give the follow- 
ing table; which ſhew the preſent value 
of one pound, to be received at the end 

of any number of years not exceeding 
forty z diſcounting at the rate of 5, 4, 
and 3 per cent. compound intereſt. See . 


_ the article INTEREST, 


1 
0 
— 


Value , Value ] Value 
at 5-perjat 4 4 at 3 per 
Cent. | Cent. Cent. 


9524 | .9615 | .9709 | 
9070 | .9245 [9426 
8638 .8898 | 9151 | 
8227 [. 8548 1.3885 | 
78388219 8626 


_ bw gas 
74627903 [8375 
7107 | «7599 [813174 
6768 7307 7894 
64⁴⁶ 7026 7664 
100.6139 | .6756 [7441 
5 e e 
11.5847 | .6496 [7224 
Jr2} .5568 | .6246 [70144 
131.5303. 6006 |.6809 ] + 
tal +5051 | 5775 [661 
[75|-4810_| 5553 [-6419 
116] 4581 | .5339 ] 6232 
117] -4363 | -5124 | -6050 
18} .4155 | +4936 | 5874 
419.3957 [4746 [5703 
20] £3769 -4564 | -5537 
YL 3589 |.4388 [53751 
22.3418 [42198219 
23} .3255 . 4057 [5067 
24.3100 [. 3901 4919 
251-2953 [+3757 j:4776 
161.2812 | . 3607 4637 ** 
427.2678 . 3468 [. 4502 
12812551 3335 4371 125 
$29] +2429 3206 4243 | 
3083 | -4120 
31.2204] 2965 _ «4000 | 
32| .2099 | .2851 | .3883 |. 
33] «1999 | +2741 3770 
34} +1903 | .2636 | ,3660 | 
3511813 12 
36] .1726-1 .2437 | -3450 | * 
37} -1644 | «2343 | -3350- 
181.1566 [. 2253 | .3252 
39.1491 | .2166 3158 
10] .T420 [. 2083 l. 3066 
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The uſe of the ing table. To find before the cauſe is heard, or if heard, by 

the preſent value of any ſum to be re- fote the decree is inrdlled: in which eit 

ceived at the end of a given term of this bill muſt be brought, praying thy 

yeacs, diſcounting at the rate of 9 4. te former proceeding may ſtand revivei 
or 5 per cent. compound intereſt, - Find and be put upon the fame footing a 

by the above table the preſent value of the time of the abatement. 

x}, to be received at the end of the REVOCATION, in law, fignifies the n. 

given term, which multiply by the calling, or annulling and making v0 

number of pounds propoſed (cutting off ſome power, grant, deed, &c, mak 
four figures ſrom the produ on account before. MAES 

of the decimals) then the reſult will be REVOLUTION, in politics, figniſe: ; 


the value ſought: For example, the pre- 
ſent value of 10, ooo l. to be received ten 
years hence, and the rate of intereſt 5 
per cent, is equal to .6139 x 10000 = 
6139-0000, l. or 6139 l. Again, the pre- 
fent value of 10,0001. due in ten years, 


«the rate of /intereſt being 3 per cent. is 


$7441 Xx 10,000= 7441. 

REVBAsION of ſeries, in algebra, à kind 
of reverſed operation of an infinite ſeries, 
See the article SERIES. | 

REVIEW, in chancery, is uſed for a bill, 

where a cauſe has been heard, and a 
decree thereon ſigned ; but ſome error 
in law appearing upon the decree, or 
new matter being diſcovered after it was 
made, this bill is given for a freſh ex- 
amination into the merits of the cauſe. 

A bill of review muſt be exhihited by 
leave of the court, and is generally ob- 
tained upon oath made of the diſcovery 
of ſuch new matter. The ſum of 201. 
muft likewiſe be paid into court on the 
bringing of this bill, by way of ſecurity 
for coſts and delay, in caſe the matter 
ſhould be found againft the party. 

If one part of a decree in chancery be 
repugnant to another, - the decree may 
be reverſed by a bill of review. 


Review, in war, is the appearance of an 


army, or of an army, in order of 
battle, and their being viewed by the 
general, that he may know the condition 
of the troops, ſee that they are com- 

plete, and be a witneſs of the expertneſs 
with which they perform their evolutions 
and other exerciſes, 

REVISE, among printers, a ſecond or third 
proof of a ſheet to be printed, taken off 
in order to be compared with the laſt 


proof, to ſee whether all the miſtakes 


marked in it are corrected. See the ar- 
ticle PRINTING. 

REVIVIFICATION, in cheypiſtry, the 
ſame with reſuſcitation, See the article 
RESUSCITATION. ' 

Bill of REVIVOR, jn chancery, is a bill 
for reviving a cauſe, where either of the 
parties dies after the bill and anſwer, and 


In geometry the revolution of any figur, 


REVULSION, in medicine, turning a fu 


| by bleeding, cupping, friction, finapiſng 


- of the 


into thoſe veſſels ſo forcibly, that uns 


woman may ſuddenly periſh in a f 


bellum: the ſame thing alſo happen! 


grand change or turn in government 
In which ſenſe, the revolution is uſed by 
way of eminence, for the great turn d 
affairs in England, in the year 1688, wha 
king James IT. abdicating the throng 
the prince and princeſs of Orange wer 
declared king and queen of England, &. 


is its motion quite round a fixed line, : 
an axis. | 

The revolution of a planet, or com; 
round the ſun, is nothing but its cou 
from any point of its orbit till its retun 
to the ſame, See ORBIT, PEx10 
PLANET and COMET. 


of humours from one part to anothe: 


bliſters, fomentations, bathings, iſſu 
ſetons, ſtrong purging of the bowels, & 
Dr, Van Sweiten, in his Commentari 
upon the Aphoriſms of Boerhaave, « 
ferves, that the uſe of revulſions in db 
eaſes, is confirmed by daily experiene 
as well as by reaſon; for fo ſoon as ti 
refiftance to the blood's motion is eitit 
— totally removed in any pil 

Body, it immediately flows in 
that part with a greater velocity, Thu 
when all the veſſels and viſcera of th 
abdomen are ſuddenly freed from a cot 
ſiderable preſſure by the birth of an 
fant, all the blood is frequently derin 


the fluid veſſels and viſcera are compreſs 
by ſwathing with*a roller, the child. dc 


ſwoon, for want of the blood's due pn 
ſure in the veſſels of the brain and cen 


the abdomen is not ſwathed, when 
the water is diſcharged at once by pi 
centeſis, in the dropſy, If again 
conſider, that the blood propelled by n 
heart is ſent partly up to the head, *! 
foperior-parts- of the trunk, and pat! 
downward to the viſcera and lower & 
tremities, it will be from hence evide 


that, by diminiting the reſiſtance - | 
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wer veſſels, or by evacuating them, the 
— and mph of the blood will 
then be derived more towards the infe- 
rior parts, -and drawn from thoſe that 
are ſapetior. It is therefore poſſible to 
make 'a revulſion of the atterial blood 
from an inflamed part to any other, efpe- 
cially when the part towards which the 
revulſion is made, receives its blood from 
the ſame common trunks or larger arte- 
ries, The Rn foment the ex- 
ternal parts of the head in inflammatory 
diſorders thereof, that the impulſe of the 


a leſs force upon the parts contained in 


irons WAY the head. And Galen has long ago ob- 
1 ſerred, that pains are eaſed almoſt as 
d, % with a charm, by making a revulſron 
figun, with eupping-glaſſes. | 


The different kinds of revulſion are phle- 
botomy, cupping, friction, veſicatories, 
iſſues, ſetons, warm bathing, fomenta- 
tions, Sc. See PHLEBOTOMY, CUP- 
PING, FRICTION, VESICATORY, Oc. 
EYGATE, or RYGATE, a borough of 
Surry, twenty-two miles ſouth-weſt of 
London. | 

It ſends two members to parliament. 


4 a ft 


nother 


api Z ANSK OT, the capital of the provinee 
, iſſu of Rezan, in Ruſſia +: eaſt long. 41, 
els, Ee north lat. 55. 

entarit HABDOIDES, in-anatomy, the ſame 
we, a with the ſagittaF ſuture of the ſkull. See 
s in di the articles SKULL and SUTURE. 

bene ABDOLOGY, in aritimetic, the doe. 
n a8 


trine of Neper's rods, See NxPER. 
HABDOMANCV, eee, & ſpe- 
cies of divination performed hy means of 
rods, See the article DrVIVNTIOR. 
HACHITIS, in medicine, the tickets. 
See the article RICKETsS. 


is eitht 
any pil 
ss 10 
, That 
a of th 
n a cob 


f an cor cl:fts in any part of the body; ariſing 
derin either from an aridity of the parts, or 
lat unde acrimony of the humours; in both which 
m prey caſes, cooling and emollient applications 
ch1ld-bi are proper, | cat. 

1 a fi HAGOIDES, in anatomy, the ſecond 
due pit coat or tunic of the eye, more uſually 
and cen called uvea. See the article UV EA. 
zappen HALADERGWVV, a market-town in 
when 1 Radnorſhice, in Wales, fituated fifteen 
by pa miles weſt of Rador, e 
again HHAMNUs, in botany, a genus of the 
led by pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
1ead, U corolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle,' im- 
nd pa perforated, infundibuliform petal, rude 
lower e on the outſide, and coloured within: the 
e nu lube is of a turbinated cylindric figure; 
znce 019 | WE 


low! 
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blood, being inereaſed in the branches 
of the external carptide, may preſs with 


HAG A DES, in medicine, denotes chaps 


R HA 
the limb patent, divided and acute at the 
baſe of every ſegment; the petal has 
little ſquammula, and is connivent in- 
wardly ; the fruit is a roundifh naked 
| berry, divided within into fewer cells 
than there are ſegments of the corolla; 
the feeds are fingle, roundiſh, gibbeus, 
and compreffed on one fide, . 
This genus comprehends the buckthorn, 
the black alder, Chrift's thorn, the ala- 
ternus and the jujube-tree, See the ar- 
. ticles JujuBE and ALATERNUS, 
Buckthorn-berries bruiſed on white pa- 
per, give it a green tincture; they are 
in conſiderable eſteem as a cathartic, 
and are celebrated in dropſies, rheuma- 
tiſms, — _ in the pours but 
erally occaſion gripes, ſickneſs, 
— (4 and — leave a Aru 4 
of long duration: the doſe is about 
twenty of the freſh berries in ſubſtance, 
and twice or thrice this number in de- 
coction ;; an ounce of the expreſſed juice, 
or a dram of the berries dried. A ſyrup 
mare! of the Juice is kept in the 


RHAPHONTICU M, the name for the 
root of the rheum, See Rutvum. 


_ RHAPSODI, "awe, rhapſodifts, in an- 


tiquity, perſons who made a buſineſs of 
ſinging pieces of Homer's poems. Cuper 
informs us, that the rhapſodi were cloath- 
ed in red when they ſung the Iliad, and 
in blue when they ſung the Odyſee. 
They performed on the theatres, and 
ſometimes ſtrove for prizes in conteſts of 
poetry, finging, &c. After the two an- 
tagoniſts had finiſhed thair parts, the two 
pieces or papers they were written in 
were joined together again: whence the 
name, Vit. from '\prwrw, fro, and wn, 
canticum: but there ſeems to have been 
other rhapſodi of more antiquity than 
theſe people, who compoſed heroic poems 
or ſongs in pruiſe of heroes and great 
men, and ſung their own -compolitions 
from town to town for a livelihood, of 
 which''profeſſion Homer himſelf is (aid 


to be. - | 
RHAPSODOMANCY, an antient kind 
of divination performed by pitching om 
a paſſage of a poet at hazard, and reck- 
oning om it as a prediction of what was 
to come to paſe. There were various 
ways of practiſing this rhapſodomancy. 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral papers or 
ſentences of a poet on ſo many pieces of 
wood, paper, or the like, ſhook them to- 
gether in an urn, and dre out one 
which was accounted the lot: ſometimes 
: they 
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- they caſt dice on a table whereon verſes 
| were written, and that whereon the die 
lodged, contained the prediction. A 
third manner was by opening a book, 
and pitching on ſome verſe at firſt ſight. 
— method they particularly called the 
tes Præneſtinæ; and afterwards, ac- 
cording to the poet made uſe of, ſortes 
Homericz, ſortes Virgilianæ, c. See 
the article Sox T ESG. "A 
RHAPSODY, -fa\»v:a, in antiquity, a 
diſcourſe in verſe ſung or rehearſed by a 
rhapſodiſt. Others will have rhapſody 
to ſignify a collection of verſes, eſpecially 
thoſe of Homer, which having been a 
Jong time diſperſed in pieces and frag- 
ments, were at length, by Piſiftratus's 
order, digeſted into books called rhap- 
ſodies, from are, ſus, and ou, canti- 
cum. Hence, among moderns, rhap- 
ſody is alſo uſed for an aſſemblage of 
paſſages, thoughts, and authorities raked 


together from divers authors, to com- 


poſe ſome new piece. | 
RHE, or REE, alittle iſland in the bay 
of Biſcay, near the coaſt of Aunis in 
France: weſt long. 1% 30, north lat. 
46147. 5 
RHEE DEA, in botany, a genus of plants 
the characters whereof are not perfectly 
aſcertained: there is no calyx; the co- 
rolla conſiſts of four patent, concave, 
vertically ovated petals; - the. filaments 
are numerous, the germen globoſe ; the 
fruit is oval, ſmall, ſucculent, and uni- 
Jocular ; the ſeeds are three, of an ovato- 
oblong figure, long and odly furrowed, 
RHEIMS, or Reims, a city of France, 
capital of the province of Champain, 
one of the moſt elegant cities in France, 
fituated ſeventy-five miles north-eaſt of 
Paris: eaft long. 45, north lat. 49“ 20/. 


RHETORIANS, a ſe& of heretics in 


Egypt, ſo denominated from Rhetorius 
their leader. The diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trine of this hereſiarch, as repreſented 


by Philaſtrius, was, that he approved of 


all the hereſies before him, and taught 
that they were all in the right. 


RHETORIC, rhetorica, the art of ſpeak- - 
ing copiouſly on any ſubject, with all 


the advantage of beauty and force, 


Lord Bacon defines rhetoric very philoſo- 


ically, to be the art of applying and 
Defoe the diftates of —. - 

fancy, and of recommending them there 
ſo as to affect the will and deſires. 
end of rhetoric, the ſame author obſerves, 


is to fill the imagination with ideas and 


guments to make his ſubject prevail, di. 


ed to be delivered in public, utter the 


RHETORICAL NUMBERS. 


RHEUM, esa, a thin ſerous human 
| occaſionally ooſing out of the glas 


RHEUM, the RHAPHONTIC PLANT, | 


pium: the ſeed is ſingle, large, trig 


on to the 


The 
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images which may aſſiſt nature wilhon 
oppreſſing it. Voſſius defines rhetoric, 
the faculty of gs what even 
ſubje&t affords of uſe for perſuaſia, 
Hence, as every author muſt invent ar, 


poſe thoſe arguments, thus found out, i 
their proper places, and give them the en. 
beliſhments of lavguage proper to th 
ſubject; and if this diſcourſe be intend. 


with that decency and force which ny 
'firike the hearer; rhetoric becomes d. 
vided into four parts, invention, diſpy 
fition, elocution, and pronunciation. Sz 
INVENTION, DisPOSITION, ELocy: 
TION, and PRONUNCIATION. 
Rhetoric and oratory differ from 
other as the theory from the practice; th 
rhetorician being he who deſcribes th 
rules of eloquence, and the orator 
who uſes them to advantage. Ord 
narily, however, the two are uſed indi 
ferently for each other. See the ari 
ORATORY. 8 
For the characters in rhetorie, ſee th 
article CHARACTER. | 

See the u 


ticle NUMBER, 


about the mouth and throat. See it 
article HUMOUR... 85 6 
Rheum is alſo uſed for a catarrh. Seel 
article CATARRH. ; 
For the cheum in the eyes, ſee the arid 
EPIPHORA. 


botany, a genus of the enneandrizti 
gynia Elaſs of plants, the corolla whe 
of conſiſts of a ſingle petal, which is u 
row at the baſe, and impervious : 
limb is divided into fix obtuſe ſegment 
alternately ſmaller ; there is no peri 


trous, acute, and ſurrounded with mes 
branaceous rims, | 
The root of this plant, which appel 
evidently to have been the rhubarb of 
antients, is by many comfounded vi 
the modern rhubarb, though conſider 
ly different both in appearance and 1 
lity. The raphontic root is of a dul 
colour on the ſurface, of a looſe (poi 
texture, + conſiderably more aſtringa 
but leſs purgative than the rhubard; 
this laſt intention two or three drams? 
required for a doſe. It is an ingred" 
in the venice-treacle, and in ſome 7 ö 
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* 


in theſe rhubarb is generally uſed in its 
place. | n | 


Rbaphontic-root, the pound, pays, on 
importation, 28. and 7d. and, on ex- 


portation, draws back 28. 37d. 


RHEUMATISM, in medicine, a di- 


ſtemper that happens moſt commonly in 
ſpring or autumn, when there is a te- 
markable change of air from hot to cold, 


and from cold to hot, or when the wind 


ſuddenly ſhifts to any oppoſite point. It 
begins, according to Sydenham, with a 
ſhivering and other ſymptoms of a fever, 
and in a day or two's time, or ſome- 
times ſooner, a vehement pain ſeizes one 
or more of the limbs, raging ſometimes 
in one place and ſometimes in another, 
eſpecially in tne arms, wrilts, ſhoulders, 
and knees: very often there is a redneſs 
and ſwelling, and the fever gradually 
goes off while the pain remains, This 


diſtemper often runs out into a great 


length, continuing ſometimes for ſome 
months or years, not perpetually, with 
the ſame violence, but coming and go- 
ing, and from time to time renewing its 
paroxyſms. ö | 
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colder compoſitiotis of the ſhops, but 


tient will bear. 


day, according as the ſtrength of the pa- 
The diet muſt be very 
thin, and an emulſion” of the four cold 
ſeeds may be given; as alſo a pultice of 


| white-bread and milk, tinged with a 


little ſaffron, may be laid to the part af- 


fected : a clyſter of milk and ſugar may 


be injected on thoſe days the bleeding is 
omitted. If the patient cannot bear fre- 


quent bleeding, after the ſecond or third 
time give the common purging potion 


every other day, and an ounce of diaco- 
dium at night, till he recovers, * 

In an incipient rheumatiſm of the ſhoul- 
ders, Hoffman ſays that nothing is better 


than a bliſter laid between the ſcapulæ 3 


ſervice. 


but if it happens to the plethoric, cup- 


ping, with facrification in the lower 
parts, repeated every month, does ſignal 
The ſame phyſician thinks it 


may be proper to chew rhubarb, from two. 


It chiefly attacks perſons in the flower of 


their age, after violent exerciſe, or a great 


heat of the body from any other cauſe, 
and then being too ſuddenly rooled, 
Its proximate cauſe Boerhaave takes to 
be an inflammation of the lymphatic ar- 
teries of the membranes near the liga- 
ments of the joints, but not ſo violent 
as to bring on a ſuppuration. This 
diſeaſe is nearly a-kin to the gout and 
ſcurvy, and the blood is like that of 
thoſe afflicted with the pleuriſy. The 
pain is 2 amp the leaſt mo- 
tion: it ſometimes attacks the loins and 
.coccendix, and ſometimes the brain, 
lungs, and viſcera: when it ſeizes the 
loins it is then called lumbago: in this 


, caſe, Sydenham obſerves that there is a 


molt violent pain in the ſmall of the back, 
which ſometimes extends to the os ſa- 
crum, and is like a fit of the grave], only 
the patient does not. vomit, If this diſ- 
eaſe is unſkilfully treated, it may conti- 
nue ſeveral months or years, but not 
always with the ſame violence, but by 
fits, If it continues and increaſes, it 
may cauſe a ſtiff joint, which will ſcarce 
yield to any remedy. | | 

Sydenham directs to take away ten ounces 
of blood on the fide affected j this muſt 
be repeated three or four times, or 


#ftener, once every other or every third 
Vor. IV. 5 755 


ſcruples to a dram, with raiſins or cur- 
rants, two or three times a week. 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn and the balſam of 
guaiacum, given in the quantity of twen- 
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ty or thirty drops, three or four times a 


day, Dr. Shaw ſays, is of great ſervice: 
but he thinks nothing better than a decoc- 
tion of the ſudorific woods, to the quan- 
tity of a quart a day, for a month or fix 
weeks together, This laft, when aſſiſted 


with crude antimony and mercurius dul- 


* 


cis, Hoffman recommends in the venereal 
rheumatiſm, which often riſes from the 
remains of a lues venerea contained in 
the maſs of blood. In a ſcorbutic rheu« 
matiſm, or that ariſing from the ſcurvy, 
Sydenham directs the patient to take the 
{corbutic eleftuary and water, if he can- 
not bear any kind of evacuation. 

He obſerves, that young perſons who live 
temperately may be cured by a fimple 
refrigerating diet, and moderate nouriſh 
ing, with as much certainty as by re- 
peated bleeding: for inſtance, Jet the 


patient live four days upon whey alone 3 


and after that white bread may be al- 
lowed for dinner, and on the laſt day of 
his illneſs he may be allowed it for ſup- 


£ 


pe When the (ymptoms ceaſe he may 
| have boiled chickens, or any thing of 


eaſy digeſtion, but every third day he 


muſt live upon whey only, till his 


ſtrength returns. Boerhaave's method 
of cure is to the ſame effect, only he ad- 
viſes warm baths and ſtrong bliſters to be 
laid upon the part affected, nay even eau · 
teries themſelves: but Hoffman obſerves 


that great caution fnould be uſed with re- 


22 - topics, for if the patiemi's conſti - 
p 1 a 


tuation 


g „ * * - | 
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tution is ſanguineous they ſhould all be 
avoided, and the part covered carefully 
with the bed-cloaths; but if there is a 
thick, cold, ſtagnating humour in the 
part, and a ſenſe of cold, with a ſtric- 
ture of the pores, then frictions may be 
uſed with rough warm cloths, .and after- 
wards cupping with ſcarifications. If the 
part becomes {tiff and inflexible, with a 
numbneſs, which is called a pareſis, 
then take human or canine axungia, 
two ounces; balſam of Peru, and oil of 
cloves, _ each two drams; with which 
make a liniment for the part: this has 
been known to have a wonderful effect. 
Arbuthnot ſays that cream of tartar in 
water · gruel, taken for ſeveral days, will 
abate the pains and ſwellings conſider- 
ably by its acidity, correcting the alka- 
line ſalts of the blood. | 
Cheyne ſays, that the hot and inflamma- 
tory rheumatiſms have all the ſymptoms 
of the gout, and, like it, change from 
place to place, and by over violent eva- 
cuations may be trau lated upon the no- 
ble organs. 
RHEXIA, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla — conſiſts of four roundiſh 
patent petals inſerted into the calyx; the 
fruit is a roundiſh capſule, formed of 
four valves, containing four cells; and 
incloſed in the belly of the cup; the ſeeds 
are roundiſh and numerous. | 
| RHEKXIS, among ocoliſts, denotes a rup 
ture of the cornea of the eye, See the 
article EYE, 
RHIME, in poetry. See RHYME, 
RHINANTHUS, YELLOW-RATTLE, in 
botany, a genus of the didynamia-angio- 
ſpermĩa claſs of plants, the corolla where- 
of is a ringent ſingle petal ; the tube is 
almoſt cylindric, and of the length of 
the cup; the limb is dehiſcent, and com- 
reſſed at the baſe; the upper lip is ga- 
—— , compreſſed, emarginated and nar- 
row; the lower one is patulous, plane 
and ſemitriſid: the fruit is an orbiculat- 
ed, ere, compreſſed, bilocular and bi- 
valved capſule: the ſeeds are numerous 
and compreſſed, | 
RHINE, a great river riſing in the country 
of the Griſons, in Switzerland, and, run- 
ning north, continues its courſe till it 
forms the lake of Conftancez from 
whence it turns weſt, and having viſited 
Baſil, runs north, dividing Suabia from 
Alſatia; from thence it runs through the 
Palatinate, and receiving the Neckar, the 
Maine and the Moſelle, continue, its 


* 
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rate of Cologn, ſituated fifteen miles eaſt 


R HI 

courſe north by Mentz, &c. After enter. 
ing the Netherlands at Skenkinchans, it 
is divided into ſeveral channels, the two 
largeſt whereof obtain-the names of the 
Lech and the Waal, which running 
thraugh the United-provinces diſcharge 
themſelves into the German Sea, below 
Rotterdam. 

RHINE Jowwer circle. conſiſts of the Pala. 
tinate of the Rhine and the three eccleſi- 
aſtical electorates, wiz. thoſe of Cologn, 
Mentz, and Triers. | 

RHINE upper circle conſiſted of the Land. 
graves of Alſatia and Heſſe, comprehend. 
ing the Wetteraw: but only Heſſe can 
be accounted a part of Germany at pre- 
ſent, France having united Alſace to that 
kingdom. 

RHINEBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine and electo- 


of Gelder. 


RHINEFIELD, the name of two. towns 2 


of Germany, one whereof is ſituated in 
the circle of Suabia, on the Rhine, eight 
miles eaſt of Baſil; the other is the ca- 
ital of the county of Rhinefield, ſituated 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine, ſixteen 
miles north-weſt of Mentz, 
RHINE-LAND-RoD, in fortification, &c, 
a meaſure of two fathoms, or twelve feet, 
uſed by the Dutch and German engi- 
neers, Sc. 


RHINOBAT Us, in ichthyology, a ſpe- 


cies of the raja, with only a ſingle row of 
prickles in the middle of the back, See 
the article Raja, 


' RHINOCEROS, in zoology, an order of 
the jumenta, having eleven fore-teeth Wl 


in each jaw; there are no canine teeth; 
the noſe is ornamented with a ſingle or 
double horn, which is permanent. This, 
of all quadrupeds, approaches neareſt to 
the elephant in ſize, the body being near- 
1 as bulky, but the legs much ſhorter. 
full grown rhinoceros is fourteen feet 
high, and the legs are ſo ſhort with all 
this height, that the. belly comes near 
the ground : the head is very large and 
oblong, of an irregular figure, broad at 
top and depreſſed towards the ſnout ; the 
ears reſemble thoſe of a hog : the eyes 
are very ſmall, and fituated at a ſmall 
diſtance from the extremity of the ſnout : 
on the upper part of the ſnout, near the 
extremity, ſtands the horn, growing to 
about two feet and a half in length, 
bent a little back, of a black colour, and 
vaſtly firm and hard: the ſkin is re- 
markably thigk. and hard, fo that the 
cles: 
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rection but for. the joints and folds in it: 


the tail is ſhort, and furniſhed with ſome 
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creature could not turn its body in any di- | 


of the decandria- monogynia * claſs of 
plante, the calyx of which is a permanent 
perianthium, divided into five ſegments ; 


"RHO 


long and extremely thick black hairs, 
See plate CCXXXII. fig. 2, which re- 


obtuſe horn; there being ſome ſpecies 
which have the horn much longer. 
RHINOCEROS BIRD, a large bird about the 
ſize of the european raven, which it 
greatly reſembles: it is ſo called from a 
true horn, which, riſing from the root of 
the beak, bends upwards. See plate 
CCXXXII. fig. 6. . 
There are other two varieties of this 
horn brought from the Eaſt-Indies, all 
belonging to different ſpecies of hydro- 
corax. See HYDROCORAX. - 4 
RHIZOPHORA, in botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 


called, by Plumier, mangles: the flower 


is eredt, being compoſed of a ſingle pe- 
tal, divided into four ſegments; the ſeed 
is ſingle, very long, and of a clavated 
figure, pointed at the end. | 
RHODES, the capital of an iſland of that 
name, ſituated in the Mediterranean- ſea, 


the corolla is a wheel ſnaped, funnel- 


ſhaped, ſingle petal : the fruit is an oval 
preſents a young rhinoceros with a ſhort _ 
* 


angular capſule, containing ſive cells, in 
which are a great many very ſmall ſeeds. 


RHO DON, in pharmacy, an appellation 


given to ſeveral compoſitions, on aecount 


of roſes being the chief ingredient in 


them; as the diarrhodon, thodoſsceba- 


£ 
« 


rum, Sc. See DIARKRHODON and RosE, 
RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadri- 


? 


lateral figure whoſe oppoſite ſides and an- 
gles are equal, but is neither equilateral 


nor equiangular; as the figure NOPQ, 
plate CCXXXII. fig. ss. 
RROMuBOI DES, in anatomy, a thin, broad, 


and obliquely ſquare fleſhy muſcle, ſitu- 


ated between the baſis of the ſcapula and 
the ſpina dorſi; ſo called from its figure. 


Its general uſe is todraw, backward and 


- 


, upward, the ſubſpinal portien of the baſis 


Acapu la. : \ 


RHOMBOIDIA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of ſpars, given them 


in eaſt long. 28, and between 369 and | 


37 north lat. 
RHODIOLA, or Robi, in botany, a 
genus of the polygamia-dioecia claſs of 


from their being of a rhomboidal ferm. 
They owe this figure to an admixture of 
particles of iron, and eonſiſt of fix planes. 
Of this genus there are only two known 


| ſpecies. 1. A white, thin one, with ve 


plants, which produces two kinds of 


flowers, viz. hermaphrodite and female 
ones z both which are compoſed of four 
petals, only much longer,in the herma- 
phrodite than in the female flowers: the 
fruit conſiſts of four corniculated capſules, 
containing numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 


8 RHODIUM L1G6NUM, RHODIAN WOOD, 


in botany, the ſame with aſpalathus. 
See the article ASPALATHUS, | 
Jamaica. affords a wood, called, by the 
people there, roſe- wood; which, though 
not the rhodium of the ſhops, has never- 
theleſs much of its ſmell: it is deſcribed 
by Sir Hans Sloane to be a tree growing 
to twenty or more feet in height, and 
thick enough to afford the largeſt ſeg- 
ments we ever meet with of it; and 
poſſibly an adulteration of the true rho- 
dium with this wood may be the true 
cauſe why the rhodium is not allowed to 
be the root, but a ſpecies of cytiſus, as 
Hoffman afticms, Ages 

The flowers, of the Jamaica roſe-wood 
are ſmall and white, conſiſting of three 
petals, and ſtanding in eluſters: the fruit 


thin cruſts; and, 2, A . whitiſh brown 
thick one, with thicker cruſts. - Theſe 
are both found in the foreſt of Dean in 
Glouceſterſhire, and in othet places where 
there are iron - ores. bs 8 21 


RHOMBUS, . in geometry, an oblique- 
angled parallelogram, or a quadxilateral 
figure whoſe ſides are equal and parallel, 
but the angles unequal, two of the op- 


poſite ones being uſe, and the other 
two acute, as AB CD, plate CCXXXII. 


fig. 4 


To find the area of a rhombus, upon 
C D, aſſumed as à baſe, let fall the per- 


pendicular Ae, which is the altitude of 
the figute; then multiply the baſe by the 


R 


altitude, the product will be the area, 
HOMBUS, the PEARL FISH, in ichthyo- 
logy, a ſpecies of plearoneRes, with the 


eyes on the left ſide; it is a moderately 
large ſpecies, but is not ſo thick and 


. 
£ 


k * 


fleſhy. as the turbot, nor is its fleſh ſo well 
taſted. See the articles PLEURONECMES 


and TuRBOTr. be 04499 e 
RHONE, one of the largeſt rivers; in 


is a berry of the ſize of a pepper - corn; 
and the leaves of the tree are pinnated. 


R HODODENDRUM, in botany, a genus 


France, which riſing in one of Fee. 
e 


of Switzerland, paſſes throvgh the.ls 


of Geneva, . viſits that citys: and-tþen 


runs ſouth-weſt to Lyons, where joining 
1 the 
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ranean a little weſtward of Marſeilles, 


RHOPALIC vERSES, in antient poetry, 


a kind of verſes, which beginning with 
monolyllables, were continued in words 
growing gradually longer and longer to 
the laſt; | 

RHOPOGRAPHT, in antiquity, painters 
who confined themſelves to low ſubjects, 
as animals, plants, landſkips, &c. See 
the article PAINTING, 

RHUBARB, rhabarbarum, in pharmacy, 


a thick root, of an oblong figure, large 


at the head, and tapering pretty ſuddenly 
as it extends in length. It is ſometimes 
ſiogle, but more uſually divided into 
two or three parts at the lower end. We 
frequently meet with it in pieces of four, 
five, or ſix inches long, and three or 
four in diameter at the top; it is of a to- 
lerably ſmooth and even ſurface, and ex- 
ternally of a faint yellow colour, with a 
large admixture of brown; it is mode- 
rately heavy but not hard; it cuts 
through very freely and eaſily with a 
* knife, eſpecially if the blade of it has 
been rendered a little unctuous firſt, by 
drawing it over an almond or any other 
fatty ſubſtance, When freſh: cut it is 
found to be of a marbled-or variegated 
appearance; its colours are a pale but 
bright yellow, and a faint reddiſh. The 
- yellow is the ground-colour, and the red 
is diſpoſed in ſhort irregular veins, much 
in the manner of the darker colour in the 
common nutmeg. It is of a ſomewhat 
lax and ſpongy texture; it has an agree- 
able and aromatic fmell, and a bitteriſh, 
aſtringent, and ſubacid taſte, upon the 
- whole not diſagreeable: it tinges the 
ſpittle to a fine bright yellow on being 
held ſome time in the mouth. 
Rhubarb is to be choſen freſh, tolerably 
hard and moderately heavy, and ſuch as 
does not duſt the fingers in handling; 
ſuch as infuſed a few minutes in water 
ives it a fine yellow, and, when bruiſed 
3 a mortar, has a reddiſh colour with the 
yellow. Rhubarb is not ſo often adul- 
terated as damaged; care is to be taken 
that it be not wet, nor rotten; much of it 
is ſubjeQ, after ſteeping too long, to be 
worm-eaten and full of holes on the ſur - 
face, There are certain traders in this 


drug, who have a way of filling up theſe 
heles with" the powder of ſome of the 


worſt and moſt decayed pieces; but this 
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| the river Soane, it continues its cobrſe 
due ſouth, paſſing by Orange, Avignon, 
and Arles, and falls into the Mediter- 


and ſtrengthens the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


and gonorrheeas : it is alſo an excellent 


RHU 
is eaſily diſcovered, and ſuch rhubarb 
ought always to be rejected. | 
The antients were not acquainted with 
the true rhubarb: their rhubarb appears to 
be the theum, or raphontic plant which, 
tho* Linnæus makes it the ſame with the 
rhubarb, is yet very different in quality 
if not in characters. See Rxevn,' 

The rhubarb is brought to us from 
Ruſſia, and from the Eaſt Indies, It is 
produced in great plenty on the confines 
of China and Tartary, and in many 
parts of Fartary itſelf ; the mountains of 
Tibet abound with it, and a very conk- 
derable part of what is ſent into Europe 

rows there. 

t was long before the rhubarb was known 
in Europe, but of late it has been ſent from 
Ruſſia to the gardens of Paris and Chel. 
ſea, in both which it thrives extremely 
well, and ſtands the ſevereſt colds unhurt, 
Other authors make it the lepathum bar- 
danz folio undulato glabro: and as there 
are ſufficient proofs that we now have the 
true rhubarb among us, it will be eaſy 
to propagate a quantity of it, in order 
to try whether its virtues, when pro- 
duced with us, will be the fame with 
thole it poſſeſſes as brought from its na- 
tive climate, See LAPATHUM. 
The root of the native rhubarb plant is 
long, thick, and perennial; its bark, 
while growing, is of a browniſh red 
colour ; but under this the ſubſtance of 
the root'is of the true colour of dried rhu- 
barb, only deeper, of the right nutmeg- 
grain, marbled with red and yellow, 
and has the true ſmell and taſte of rhu- 
barb, eſpecially about the upper part of 
the root: it has a viſcoſity indeed in the 
mouth, tho* rhubarb, as we meet with 
it in the ſhops, has not; but this may 
only be the difference of the ſame root 
freſh and dried, 

Rhubarb poſſeſſes the double virtue of 1 
cathartic and an aſtringent; it readily 
evacuates particularly the bilious hu» 
mors, and afterwards gently aftringes 


It is given with great ſucceſs in all ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, in the jaundice, 
in diarthœas, and in the fluor albus 


remedy againſt worms. It is ſometimes 
given as a purgative, ſometimes as only 
an alterant; and, which ever way it is 
taken, it'is an excellent medicine, agree- 
ing with almoſt all ages and conſtitu- 
tions, The only caſes in which its uſe ic 

is 
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rb to be avoided, are thoſe in which the 

blood 2nd viſcera are too hot, Fallopius 
th ſays it is never to be given to people who 
to have diſorders of the kidneys or bladder, 
h, as it is apt to occaſion an extraordinary 
he heat in thoſe parts; and Simon Pauli 
ty tells us of vertigoes brought on by a too 


free and. continued uſe of it, 


Im Rhubarb is given in powder in infuſion, 
18 and in its own crude ſolid ſtate; the 
nes chewing it perhaps being the belt way of 
ny iving it of all others, when it is in- 
of tended to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
th aſſiſt digeſtion ; the quantity of twenty- 
ope five grains, or thereabout, ſhould be 
chewed daily on thoſe occaſions, an hour 
wn before eating; this is alſo by much the 
om beſt way of taking it againſt obſtructions 
el. of the viſcera, Its doſe in powder is 
ely from half a ſcruple to two ſcruples; in 
urt, infuſion, about a drachm of it will purge 
dar- gently; but the doſe may be increaſed 
nere to two drachms. It is obſervable, that 
the neither the infuſion, nor the decoction, 
eaſy nor even the extract of rhubarb, purge 
rder near ſo briſkly as the root itſelf in 
pro- powder. | 
with The preparations of rhubarb in uſe in 
na- the ſhops are, x. The tincture in ſpi- 
rit, 2. The tincture in wine: and, 3. 
nt is The extract; though the laſt is but little 
ark, uſed. 
red e RhuUBARB, rhaporticum, See the 
e of article RHAPONTICUM., 
rhu· ite RHUBARB, a name given to mecho- 
neg-cacan. See the article MECHoAcan, 
low, HUMB, RumB, or Rum, in naviga- 
rhu- tion, a vertical circle of any given place, 
rt of or the interſection of ſuch a circle with 
a the the horizon; in which laſt ſenſe rhumb 
with is the ſame with a point of the compaſs. 
may See the article COMPASS. , 
root HUMB-LINE, loxodromza, is alſo uſed for 


the line which a ſhip deſcribes when ſail- 
ing in the ſame collateral point of the 
compaſs, or oblique to the meridians. 
Now that ſuch rhumb-lines are ſpirals, 


of 2 
adily 
hu» 


inges which continually approach to the pole 
tines, but never fall into it, as A bcdefy, plate 
1 ob- CCXXXII. fig. 7. is evident for the 
dice, following reaſons. In any place on the 
albus ſurface of the globe, the rhumb running 
ellent nerth and ſouth, coincides with the me- 


times 
; only 
y it is 


ridian of that place; the eaſt and weſt 
rhumbs are perpendicular to the meridian, 
and the other rhumbs are oblique to it: 


gret- but this obliquity is the ſame under 
ſtitu- every meridian z and therefore all the 
uſe is rhumbs, except the north and ſouth, cut 

to the meridians at equal angles, When 
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right lines are parallel to each other, a 
right line will cut them at equal angles z 
but not fo when they are inclined to one 
another: therefore ſeveral inclining lines 
cannot he cut at equal angles, but by a 
curve line bending towards the place 
where thoſe lines would meet, Now the 
meridians being inclined to each other, 
and meeting in the poles, the oblique 
rhumbs muſt be curve-lines continually 
approaching the poles, Bur, in every 
latitude, an oblique rhumb runs between 
the preſent parallel and the pole; and a 
line cannot cut ſeveral other lines at 
equal angles in the ſame point: conſe- 
quently the rhumb- lines are ſpirals, 
which continually wind round the poles 
without ever falling into them, 
Again, that theſe ſpiral rhumbs, on the 
globe, are of the ſame kind with the pro- 
portional ſpiral, will appear hence: let 
PAB C, Sc. (ibid.) be the ſtereogra- 
phic proje ion of part of the ſphere, on 
the plane of the equator; where ABC 
DEF is part of the equator; P the pole; 
PA, PB, PC, &c. are meridians; and 
the ſpiral Abc de g, one of the rhumbs. 
Now, in ſuch a projection, the lines in- 
terſed ing each other, form angles equal 
to the angles on the ſphere which they 
repreſent: therefore the projection of the 
rhumb, A bed, Ec. cuts the radii, or 
meridians, PA, PB, PC, Sc. at equal 
angles; and as this is a property of the 
proportional ſpiral, the ſpiral rhambs 
muſt be analogous to the proportional 
ſpiral. Hence the differences of longi- 
tude AB, AC, AD, Sc. are the loga- 
rithms of the intercepted parts of the me- 
ridians, Pb, Pc, Pd, &c, | 
RHUS, SUMACH, in botany, &c. the 
name given by Linnæus to a plant cal» 
led CoTINUus by other authors, and al- 
ready deſcribed under that name. See 
alſo the article Suu Ac. 8 
RHYME, RHIMuE, RymE, or RIME, in 
poetry, the ſimilar ſound, or cadence and 
termination of two words which end two 
verſes, Sc. Or rhyme is a fimilitude 
of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or ſyl- 
lables of a verſe, ſucceeding either im- 
mediately or at a diftance of two or three 
lines, : 
Rhymes are either ſingle, double, or 
triple, though the two laſt are much diſ- 
uled. Single rhymes are divided into 
perfect or whole rhymes, and imperfe& or 
half rhymes. A whole or perfect rhyme 
is where there is a ſimilitude of ſound 
without any difference: an imperfect 
| rhyme ' 


= 
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K 
rhyme is where there is a ſimilitude of 
found, with a difference either in reſpect 
of the pronunciation or orthography, but 


chiefly the former, Single rhymes are 
again divided into feminine and maſcu- 


nne rhymes : the feminine rhyme is that 
where the laſt ſyllable of the rbyme ends 
with an e mute: 


| and the maſculine 
rhymes are thoſe of all other words. 
Double rhymes are thoſe where two words 
terminate alike through the whole two laſt 
ſyllables, Plain rhymes are thoſe where 


the two rhyming verſes ſucceed immedi- 


ately to each other: and croſs rhymes are 
thoſe where the verſes are fo diſpoſed as 


that the firſt rhymes with the third, and 


the ſecond with the fourth, 

There is no rule in poetry, ſays Du Bos, 
whoſe obſervance coſts ſo much trouble, 
and is productive of leſs beauties in verſe, 
than that of hyming. Rhyme frequently 
maims and almoſt always enervates the 
ſenſe of the diſcourſe, for one bright 
thought which the paſſion of rhyming 
throws in our way by chance, is, without 


doubt, every day the cauſe of a hundred 


others that people would bluſh to make 
uſe of were it not. for the richneſs or no- 


wy 


velty of the rhyme with which theſe 
thoughts are attended, 

And yet the allurement of rhyme has 
nothing in it worth comparing to the 
charms of numbers and harmony. The 
terminating of a ſyllable with a particu- 
Jar ſound is no beauty in itſelf. The 
beauty of a rhyme is only a relative one, 
which conſiſts in a conformity of termi- 
nation between the two laſt or two cor- 


reſponding verſes. This ornament there- 


fore, which is of ſo ſhort a duration, is 
perceived only at the end of two verſes, 
and after having heard the laſt word of 
the ſecond verſe, which rhymes to the 


firſt. One is not even ſenſible of this plea- 


ſure, but at the end of three or four 
verſes, if the maſculine and feminine 
rhymes are interwoven, fo that the firſt 
and fourth be maſculines, and the ſecond 
and third feminines: a mixture which is 
very much uſed in ſeveral kinds of 

try. But even in thoſe verſes where 


the richneſs thereof diſcovers itſelf at the 


end of the ſecond verſe, it is the greater 
or leſſer conformity between the two laſt 
words of theſe verſes, which forms its 


elegance, Nor, for the moſt part, do 


ople upon hearing the ſecond rhyme, 
recal the firſt diſtinctly enough to be 
charmed with their perfection. Their 
merit is known rather by reflection than 


_ * * * 
8 _ — 7 7 * 1 A. * 
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harmony are a light which throws out 
_ conſtant luſtre ; but rhyme is a mere fla 


a ſhort-lived ſplendor. 


cording to the rules of metre; they fa. 


tent. 


MHius eccleſiæ fundator rex Dagobertu:. 
| Theſeleonine verſes diſappeared upon it 


RHYPTICS, þvzla, in medicine, det 
RHYTHM, s-, in muſic, the varit! 


Nownels, length or ſhortneſs of the notti 
Ot it may be defined more generally, lr 


R H v 
ſenſation, ſo trifling is the pleaſure 
which it tickles the ear. Numbers 2 


that diſappears after having given onj 
See the artich 
NUMBER, METRE, Cc. 

Rhyme owes its origin to the barbarau, 
neſs of our anceſtors. The people fro 
whom the modern nations are deſcendei 
and who ſubverted the roman empire, hi 
their poets, who being ignorant, and th 
languages in which they wrote not (uf, 
ciently improved to bear a handling x 


cied there would be ſome ornament i 
terminating with the ſame ſound two co 
ſecutive or relative parts of a diſcourl, 
both of which were to be of an equal; 
Thus, in all probability, it vn 
that rhyme firſt roſe in Europe. The 
new-born languages were not only foi 
to ſubmit to the ſlavery of rhyming, bw 
it paſſed even to the latin tongue, the ut 
of which was ſtill-retained by a partic 
lar (et of people. The practice of leonin 
verſe was introduced as early as the VIII 
century, and prevailed at the time the i. 
lowing ones were made, 
Fingitur hac ſpecie bonitatis odore referiu, 


riſing of that light, whoſe dawn appeariſiſh 
in the XVth century, | 
Since the reſtoration of learning in tt 
XVIch century, attempts have been mat 
to baniſh rhyme out of the modern poetij 
and to ſettle the engliſh and french vet 
on the footing of the antient greek and 
tin ones, by fixing the quantities of {| 
lables and truſting wholly to thoſe, andi 
the numbers and meaſure. This Milta 
has done with great ſucceſs, and after hin 
Philips, Addilon, Thomſon, Yourz 
and ſomę others. Verſes of this kiti 
are called blank verſes, The French har 
attempted the ſame, but not with equi 
ſucceſs; which has convinced the world 
that this kind of meaſure is . inconſiltet 
with the french tongue. 


gent remedies, See DETERGENTS, 


in the movement, as to the quickneſs u 


roportion which the parts of the moin 
— to each other, See the next artici 
Ariſtides, among the antient muſiciath 
applies the word rhythmus three ＋ 
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iz. either to immoveable bodies, when 
their parts are rightly proportioned: to 
each other, as a well made ſtatue, &c. 
Or to things that move regularly, as in 
dancing, in the dumb ſhews of panto- 
mimes, Sc. Or, thirdly, to the motion 
of ſound, or voice, in which the rhythmus 
conſiſts of ſhort and long ſyllables, or 
notes, joined together in ſome kind of or- 
der, ſo as their cadence on the ear may 
be agreeable. This, in oratory, is what 
we call numerous ſtyle; and when the 
tones of the voice are well choſen, an 
harmonical ſtyle. See STYLE. 

In effect, rhythm, in general, is perceived 
ther by the eye or ear, and may be either 
with or without metre; but the ſtrict 
hythm of muſic is only perceived by the 
ar, and cannot exiſt without it, The firſt 
either exiſts without ſound, as in dancing; 
or with ſounds. It may be either without 
any difference of acute and grave, as in 
a drum; or with a variety of theſe, as 
in a ſong, The rhythm of the antients, 
Mr, Malcolm obſerves, was very differ- 
ent from that of the moderns: the for- 
er was only that of the long and ſhort 
yllables of the words and verſes, and had 
o other forms or varieties than what the 


n are nothing but thoſe made from one 
ind of metre to another, as from iambic 
o choraic, Sc. In the modern muſic, 
he conſtitution of the rhythm differs from 
hat of the verſe ſo far, that in ſetting 
uſic to words, the thing chiefly regard- 
d, is to accommodate the long and ſhort 
dotes to the ſyllables in ſuch a manner as 
hat the words be well ſeparated, and the 
ccented ſyllables of each word fo conſpi- 
uous, that what is ſung may be diftin- 
y underſtood, See MELODY, + © * 
oſſius ſays, the rhythm, which does not 
xpreſs the very forms and figures of 


ntient poetical numbers alone are juſtly 
Wontrived. for this end. He adds, that 

he modern languages and verſe are alto- 
ether unfit for muſic; and that we ſhall 
erer have any right vocal muſic, till our 
joets learn to make verſes capable to be 
ung, i. e. till we new-model our lan- 


etrical feet, and baniſh our barbarous 


ere all on one foot, ſo that we have no 
al rhythm at all in our poetry: and 
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etrical art afforded, The changes there - 


hings, can have no effect; and that the 


uage, reſtore the antient quantities and 


hy mes. Our verſes, ſays he, run as it 


ids, that we mind nothing farther than 
d have ſuch a number of iyllables' in a 


Kin 

verſe, in whatever nature, and in what - 
ever order. f x: 

RHY THMICA, fun, in the antient 
muſic, that branch which. regulated the 
rhythm. Sce the preceding article. 
The rhythmica conſidered the motions, 
regulated the meaſures, order, mixture, 
Sc. ſo as to- excite the paſſions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay 
them. Ariftides, and other antient mu- 
ſical writers, divided artificial fiuſic-into 

| harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica, See 
the article Music. But the rhythmica 
with them likewiſe comprehended dumb 
motions, and, in effect, all rhythmical, 
i. e. regular motions. : 

RHYTHMOPOETA, one of the antient 
muſica] faculties, as they are called, 


-which preſcribes rules for motion, or 


The antient rhythmopoeia is very defec- 


tive : we find nothing of it in their books 
but ſome general hints, which can ſcarce 
be called rules. In their explications, 
there appears nothing but what belongs to 
words and verſes of their ſongs, which is a 
very ſtrong preſumption they had no other, 


See RHYTHM, and the preceding article, 


RIAL, or RYaL, a ſpaniſh filyer-coin, 
See the article Coix. 

RIAL, or ROYAL, is alſo the name of a 
piece of gold, antiently current among us 

or ten ſhillings. : 

RIB, cofia, in anatomy. See Riss. 

RIBBAN, or R1BBoON, in, heraldry, the 
eighth part of a bend, like that repreſent- 
ed in plate CCXXXII. fig. 8. 

RIBBAND, or RI BBON, a narrow fort of 
ſilk, chiefly uſed for head-ornaments, 
badges of chivalry, Sg e. 


the manner in which this curious and va- 
luable branch of manufaQure is managed, 
we ſhall preſent him with a view of the 
ribbon-weaver in his loom, as repreſent- 
ed in plate CCXXXIII. fig. 5. where 
1 is the frame of the loom. 2, The caſtle, 
containing forty-eight pullies, $3, The 
branches, on which the pullies turn. 4, 
The tires, or the riding-cords, which run 
on the pullies, and pull up the high- 
lifſes. 5, The liſt-ſticks, to which the 


high lifles are tied. 6, The high-liſſes, 


or liſts, are a number of long threads, 


tom; and ringlets, or loops, about their 
middle, through which the cords or croſs- 
threads of the ground-harneſs ride. 7, 
The plate - leads, or platines, are flat 


* 


Is order to give our readers an idea of | 


with platines, or plate leads, at the bot- 


— 


r ee FIT 2 TT 
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pieces of lead, of about ſix inches long, 
and three or four inches broad at the top, 


but round at the bottom; ſome uſe black 


ſlates inſtead of them: their. ule is to 
pull down thoſe liſſes, which the work. 
man had raiſed by the treddle, after his 
foot is taken off. 8, The branches or 


_ » cords of the ground harneſs, which ge 


through the loops in the middle of the 
high-liſſes : on the well ordering of theſe 
chords chiefly depends the art of ribbon- 
weaving, becauſe it is by means of this 
contrivance that the weaver draws in the 
thread or 61k that makes the flower, and 
reje&s or excludes the reſt, g, The bat- 
ton ; this is the wooden-frame that holds 
the reed, or fhutitle, and beats or cloſes 
the work : where obſerve that the ribbon- 
weaver dots not beat his work; but as 
ſoon as the ſhuttle is paſſed, and his hand 
is taken away, the batton is forced by a 
ſpring from the top, to beat the work cloſe, 


10, The ſhuttle, or reed. x1, The ſpring 


of the batton, by which it is made to cloſe 


the work. 12, The long-harneſs are the 


front-reeds, by which the figure is raiſed. 
13, The lingvas are the long pieces of 
round or ſquare lead, tied to the end of 
each thread of the long- harneſs, to keep 
them tight. 14, The broad piece of 
wood, about a foot ſquare, leaning ſome- 
what forward, intended to eaſe the weaver, 
as he ſtoops to his ſhuttle; it is fixed in 
the middle of the breaft-beam, Some 
weavers, inſtead of this, have a contriv- 
ance of a cord or rope, thavis faſtened to 
the front-frame, and comes acroſs his 
breaſt; this is called a flopfall. 15, 
The ſeat-bench ; this leans forwards very 
much, 16, The foot-ſtep to the treddles, 
17, The breaſt-beam, being a croſs-bar 
that paſſes from one of the ſtandards to 
the other, ſo as to front the workman's 
breaſt; to this breaſt-bar is fixed a roll, 
upon which the ribbon paſſes in its way 
to be rolled upon the roller, that turns a 
little below. 18, The clamps, or pieces 
of wood, in which the broaches, that con- 
fine the treddles, reſt. 19, The treddles 
are long narrow pieces of wood, to the 
ends of which the cords, that move the 
lifſes, are faſtened, 20, The treddle- 
cords are only diſtinguiſhed from the rid- 
ing-cords by a board full of holes, which 


divide them, in order to prevent the plate- 
leads, which are tied to the high · liſſes, 


from pulling them too high, when the 
-workman's foot is off the treddle: which 
ſtop is made by a knot in the treddle- 


- Cord, too big to be forced through that 
6.9, | 7 ; 


RIBBLE, a river which riſes in the wel. 
| weſt croſs Lancaſhire, falls into the Ir 


RIBES, in botany, a genus of the penta A's 


roundiſnh, and ſomewhat compreſſed, 


twelve on each fide; their figure is! 
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hole in the board. 27, The lames 2 


| « a 
a * 


«i 


two pieces of thin narrow beards, on rit 
uſed in plain works, and then to ſupply cat 
the place of the long-harneſs. 22, The ing 
knee-roll, by which the weaver rolls up the 


his ribbon, as he ſees proper, or by bi ter 
and bit, as'it is finiſhed, 24, The back. ber 
rolls, on which the warp is rolled. It i 


to be obſerved, that there are always 2 dif 
many rolls as colours in the work to h det 
wove, 24, The clamps, which ſuppen ceſ 
the rollers, 25, The returning: ſtick the 
or, as others call'them, the returns, « ſide 
the tumblers, or pullies, to which th anc 


tiers are tied, to clear the courſe of cord pre 
through the high-lifſes, 26, The catch, ne: 
board, for the tumblers. 27, The tire. the 
board. 28, The buttons for the knee the 
rolls and treddle-board, deſcribed in nun- Jon! 
ber 20. 20. 


Ribbands of all ſorts are prohibited to wil 


imported, , | Wi 


R1BBAND-SCREW-SHELL, a ſpecies of iu. car 
bo, with broad ſpiral faſciæ, and a ſmal 


mouth. See the article TuRBo, 
riding of Yorkſhire, and, running ſouth the 
channel, below Preſton. vet 


dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the a 
rolla whereof conſiſts of five ſmall, obtub, Tt 
erect petals, inſerted into the margin i 
the cup: the fruit is a globoſe, umbil pat 
cated | Ty» containing only one | 
with two lateral, oppoſite, longitudin 
receptacles; the ſeeds. are numero 


This genus comprehends the currant, tt Nei 


black currant, and the purple gooſebem yy 
RIBS, caſæ, in anatomy, certain oy thi 


arched bones, ſerving to form or ſultai 
the inner ſides of the thorax, See lt 
article THORAX, 
The ribs are twenty-four in numb 


4mperfe& ſegment of a circle; their in 
is very different, the middle ones bei 
largeſt, and the upper and lower me 
ſmaller: they are harder, rounder, 
more incurvated towards their articul 
tions with the vertebræ, than at the ol 


extremity towards the ſternum, which 0 
thinner, broader, and more ſpongy- In tot 
ribs are diſtinguiſhed into true and (pu fem 


- ous; the true ribs are the ſeven uppet pu 
vhich are thus diſtinguiſhed, as forum per 
the moſt perfect arches, and as hai wh 
; ſtrong articulation with the Eernum. 5 ſeec 

five lower are called nothæ, or ſpurt 


* 
, i 
45 


cartilaginous than the reſt, and not reach - 


* ing ſo far as the ſternum, which make 

Ils v their articulations yery lax, in regard they 
by 1 terminate in long ſoft cartilages, which, 
back. bending upwards, are joined to the up- 
Ih per ribs, The ſeveral ribs have been 
diſtinguiſhed by many authors, each un- 


to be der its peculiar name; but this is not ne- 
uppen ceſſary, as they are as eaſily known by 
Ricks the names firſt, ſecond, &c. On the in- 
ns, 0 ſide of the true ribs, except the loweſt, 
ch th and ſometimes the next to it, runs a 


pretty deep ſinus, reaching from the end 
next the ſpine, almoſt to its juncture with 
the cartilage. In the anterior extremities 
the cartilages of the ſeven true ribs are all 
joined to the ſternum ; the eighth, ninth, 
and ſometimes the tenth, cohere either 
with the ſternum; or mutually adhere to 
one another, by means of their tranſverſe 
cartilages. The anterior extremities of 
all the others are looſe and free, between 
the muſcles of the abdomen and the dia- 
phragm. In the poſterior extremities 
there are in moſt of them two capitulz, 
or heads, which are firmly, joined to the 
vertebrz of the back, yet ſo as to form 
moveable articulationsz for the uſe of 
which, ſee the article RESPIRATION, © 
The ribs are liable both to'fraftures and 


parated bones are to be put into their 
places, a edmpreſs dipped in ſpirit of wine 
is to be laid on, and then covered with 
ſplints and a cijrgular bandage, If any 

arp pieces of the ribs ſhould pierce the 
pleura, Sc. it will be proper to open the 


rant, ti ſkin, and extract the fragment. The 


oſebem 


ain lun ribs are but ſeldom diſlocated; but when 
or ſoft this happens, they are to be replaced as 
See i ſoon as poſſible. See the articles Fx Ac- 


TURE and LuxAriox. 

KICCIA, in botany, a genus of the ery p- 
togamia-algarum claſs of plants, conſiſt- 

ing of a foliaceous matter, procumbent 

on the ground, on which there are evi- 

dent male and female fructifications, ſome- 

times both on the ſame, and ſometimes 


numby 
ure 151 
their u 
nes bei 
ver mot 


— on different plants of the ſame ſpeeies; 

rage” the male flower has neither calyx nor co- 

tt hich! rolla, but conſiſts of a ſingle anthera, of 

* Wer an oblong tubulated form, which grows 
— to the leaves, without any pedicle : the 

an n b female flower has no corolla, and ſcarce 

945 75 any calyx, it conſiſts principally of a 

as — pericarpium of a globular figure, in 

is hav : which there are contained a number of 

num. ſeeds. 


or ſpur: vol. IV. 


luxations. In a flight fracture, the ſe- 
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ribs, as being ſmaller, ſhorter, and more RICE, oryxa 


RICHARDIA, in botany, 


0 


Fi. 


R: I: C: 
| in botany and medicine, 
See the Sch ORYZA. 


a 
hexandria-monogynia claſs 


genus of the 
of plants, the 


corolla whereof confiſts of a fingle petal, 
of an infundibuliform ſhape z the limb 


| broadeſt upwards, and gibbous. 


is divided into fix. parts, ere& and acute; 
there is no pericarpium ; the ſeeds ire 
three, roundiſb, angular on one fide, 


RICHLIEU, a town of France, in the 


RICHMOND, a village in the county © 


province of Orleanois und territory of 
Poictou, fituated twenty · ſix miles north 
of Poictiers. 1 


— 


Surry, ten miles weſt of London, for- 


merly the reſidence of the kings of Eng- 


RicHMOND is alſo a borough. town 


land. 5 
of 
Yorkſhire, thirty-three miles north-weſt 


of York. 


It ſends two members to parliament. 


RICINUS, in botany, à genus of the mo- 


n6ecia-polyadelphia claſs of plants, hav 
ing no corolla, the fruit is a roundih tti- 


© ſulcated capſule, conſiſting of three valves, 


R 


and containing three cells; the ſeed is 
fingle, and of a roundiſh figure. 
ICKETS, rhachitis, in hs OY a dif- 
order- incident 'to children, proceeding 
from an unequal nutrition, © 
Children are ſeldom attacked with ric- 


kets before thy are nibe months old, and 


after they are two years old. It may 
originally proceed from the diſorders of 
the parents, and may be increaſed by thoſę 


of the nurſe. It is alſo promoted by feed- 


ing the child with aqueous and mucous 


ſubſtances, crude ſummer-fruits, fiſh, and 


too great a quantity of ſweet things; by 
Gtting too much, afpecially in a perforat- 
ed chair, with its coats up; by a flriking 


in of the itch, Sc. 


This diſorder is known from a flaccid tu- 
mour of the head and face, a flabby looſe 
ſkin, a ſwelling of the belly, and a fall- 
ing away of the reſt of the other parte, 
eſpecially of the muſcles; from protube- 
rances of the epiphy ſes of the joints, fuch 
as the wriſts, ancles, and knees; from 
the largeneſs of the jugular veins and ar- 
teries, while the 1eſt decreaſe; from k not- 
ty ribs, a narcow breaſt, and carious 
teeth, Ec. | = 
The cure, according to Boerhaave, is too) 
be »ttegipted with light, nouriſhing, dry 
aliment; not fat, but ſeaſoned, and taken 
ofteh; with little ſound drink, ſuch as 
mild beer, or alez with a dry warm air, 
16 F and 


RID 
and warm woolen clothing; with being 
carried about in the arms, or drawn in a 


vehicle over the ſtones, and often ſhook, RIDEAU 


ſwung, and put in motion; with repeat- 
ed frictions, eſpecially of the belly and 
* ſpine of the back with warm dry flagnel, 
' ſprinkled with aromatics ; with gentle 
emetics, frequently zho* prudently repeat- 
ed ; with ſtrengthening purges for ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively ; and with cold bathing, 
the child being put o ſweat between blan- 
kets every day, as ſoon as he comes out 
of the water. 
Particularly for food, the bread ſhould be 
biſcuit, with a little ſaffron and ſpices z the 
fleſh ſhould be pigeons, pullets, veal, rab- 
bits, mutton gently roaſted, minced and 
mixed with biſcuit, ſalt, a little parſley, 
_ thyme, nutmeg, or the like. He may alſo 
eat rice, millet, or pearl barley, boiled 
with raiſins, to which add a little wine and 
ſpice. The drink may be red wine, of 
which an ounce may be given three or 
four times a day; as alſo brunſwic mum 
and engliſh beer, which, in the ſummer, 
may be mixed with ſpaw- water. Let the 
pillow and bed be filled with the follow- 
ing leaves dried in the ſhade, wiz. of 
male fern, three pounds; of marjoram, 
baum, and mint, each two handfuls; and 
of the flowers of melilot, ſweet-trefoil, 
.. elder and roſes, dried in the ſhade, of 
each two ounces: reduce them all to 
powder, and mix them with double the 
quantity of barley-chaff. 
RIDE, in the ſea- language, is a term va- 
rioully applied: thus, a ſhip is faid to 
ride, when her anchors hold her faſt, ſo 
that ſhe does not drive, by the force either 
of the wind op tide, A ſhip is faid to 
ride acroſs, when the rides with her fore 
and main yards hoiſted up to the hounds, 
and beth yards and arms topped alike. 
She is ſaid to ride well, when the is built 
ſo as not to over- beat herſelf in a head- 
© ea, the waves over-raking her from ſtem 
to ſtern, To ride athwart, is to ride 
with her fade to the tide. To ride betwixt 
wind and tide, is to ride ſo as the wind 
has equal force over her one way, and 
the tide the contrary way. If the wind 
has more power over the ſhip than the 
tide, ſhe is ſaid to ride wind-road, or to 


ride a great wind. And ſhe is ſaid to ride 


a-portoiſe, when the yards of a ſhip are 
firuck down upon the deck. For to ride 
hawſefull, a peek, or land- locked, fee 
HawsEs, PEtrxK, and LaxD,- 


Ripe, of hazel, or other wood, is a cluſter 


CO 
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RIP 
of ſprigs ſhooting out from the fame 
N t. | / , 
in fortification, js a ſmall ele. 
vation of earth, extending lengthwiſe on 
' a plane, and ſerving to cover a camp, or 
to give an advantage to a poſt. Rideaus 
are alſo convenient for thoſe who would 
befiege a place, and ſerve to ſecure the 
workmen in their approaches to the foot 
of a fortreſs, ER 
Rideau is alſo uſed ſometimes for a trench, 
the earth of which is thrown upon its 
ſides, to ſerve as a parapet for covering 
the men. | 
RIDER, a term uſed far an after-clauſ 


added to a bill, while depending in par- 


liament. 
Rib ER ROLL. See the article Rol L. 
RiDERs, in a ſhip, are large timbers, both 
in the hold and aloft, bolted on to other 
timbers to ſtrengthen them, when tte 
| ſhip is diſcovered to be too ſlightly built, 
Out RipERs. See OUT-RIDERS. | 
RIDGE, in agriculture, a long piece of 
_ rifiog land, between two furrows. 
| Mr. Tull obſerves, that the method of 
ploughing lands up into ridges is a par. 
ticular kind of tillage, the chief uſe of 
which is tbe alteration it makes in the de- 
| grees of heat and moiſture, But the prin- 
_ Cipal advantage this gentleman propoſes 
from ridges 1s the draining wet hills 
where the upper ſtratum is mould, and 
the ſecond ſtratum clay. Theſe ridges, 
he obſerves, ſhould be plowed acrols tht 
hill, almoſt horizontally, that theic pan. 
ing furrows lying open, may each ferve 
as 2 drain to the ridge next below it; 
for when the plough.has made the bottom 
of theſe horizontal furrows a few inches 
deeper than the ſurface of the clay, tht 
water will run to their ends very ſecurt- 
ly, without rifing into the mould, pre- 
vided no part of the furrows be love! 
than their ends. Theſe ridges and their 
parting furrows muſt be made more et 
els e according to the form and 
declivity of the hill; but the more hor- 
zontal they are, the ſooner the rain-watf! 
will run off the lands: for in that cake, 
it will run to the furrows, and reac 
them at right angles, Every one of thelt 
horizontal trenches receives all the wat 
from the rills, or little gutters, which n 
theſe quagmire-hills, run tetwixt tit 
mould and the clay; theſe are all cut © 
by the trenches, which receive the wa 
at their upper ſides, and carry it 3% 
as the gutters of lead, placed unde! 4 
| ca 
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eaves of a houſe, carry away the rain - 
water. ; 
Theſe ridges ſhould be plowed in pairs, 
without throwing any earth into the 
trenches ; and at every time of plowing, 
the pairs muſt be changed, ſo that the fur- 
row which had two-rid 
it one time, muſt have two turned from 
it the next. 

R1DGe, in building, the higheſt part of the 
roof or covering of a houſe, 

RIDGES of a - mouth, are wrinkles or 
rings of fleſh in the roof of the mouth, 


running a-creſs from one fide of the jaw | 


to the other, with furrows between them, 


On the third or fourth of theſe ridges the 


farriers ſtrike with a horn, in order to 
bleed a horſe, whoſe mouth has been 
over-heated, 

RIDGLING, or RIDGEL, among farriers, 
Fc. the male of any beaſt that has been 
but half gelt. | 

RIDICULE, in matters of literature, is 
that ſpecies of writing, which excites con- 
tempt with laughter. . 

The objects of ridicule are falſhood, in- 
congruity, impropriety, or turpitude of 
certain kinds: but as the obje& of every 
excited paſſion muſt be examined by rea- 
ſon, before we can determine whether it 
be proper or improper; ſo ridicule muſt, 
apparently at leaſt, eſtabliſh the truth of 
the improprieties, deſigned to excite the 
paſſion of contempt, Hence, it comes in 
to the aid of argument and reaſon, when 
its impreſſions on the imagination are 
conſiſtent with the nature of things; but 
when it ſtrikes the fancy and affections 


with fAitious images, it becomes the in- 


ſtrument of deceit. But bowever ri- 
dicule may impreſs the idea of apparent 
turpitude, or falſhood, in the imagina- 
tion ; yet ſtill reaſon remains the ſupreme 
judge: and thue ridicule can never be the 
final teſt or touch- ſtone of truth and 
falſhood, as has been obſerved by lord 
Shafteſbury. 

RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire, of which 
there are three, viz. the eaft, weſt, and 
north ridings. 

In all indict ments in that county, both 
the town and riding muſt be expreſſed. 
RIDING CLERK, one of the fix clerks in 
chancery, who, in his turn, annually 
keeps the contro ment · books of all grants 

that paſs the great ſeal that year, 


MENS areas, in law, is a plea uſed 


in an action of debt, for arrearages of ac- 
counts, by which the defendant alledges, 
that there is nothing in arrear. 
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turned towards 


» only. 


RIG 

RI1ENS PASSE PAR LE FAIT, NOTHING 
PASSES BY THE DEED, is the form of 
an exception, in ſome caſes taken to an 
action. See the article EXCEPTION. 

R1ENs PAR DESCENT, NOTHING BY DES» 
CENT, is the plea of an heir, ſued for bis 
anceſtor's debt, though he has no lands 
from him by deſcent, nor aſſets in his 
hands. See the article DESCENT, 

RIER, or Reer-CcOUNTY, in law, is op- 
poſed to full and open county, and, in 
our ſtatutes, is taken to be ſome public 
place appointed by the ſheriff, for the 
receipt of the king's money, after the 
end of the county-court. 

RIES, a town of Provence, in France, 
twenty-ſeven miles north-eaſt of Aix. 

RIETI, a town of Italy, in the territory 
of the pope and dutchy of Spoletto, fixty- 
three miles eaſt of Rome. ; 

RIEUX, a town of France, in the province 
of Languedoc, twenty-two miles ſouth of 

- Toulouſe, : 7 

RIGA, a port- town of Livonia, one of the 
beſt harbours and trading towns in the 

tic: eaſt long. 245, north lat. g7®, 


RIGADOON, a gay and briſk dance, bor- 


rowed originally from Provence in France, 
and performed in figure, by a man and a 
woman. 2 

RIGEL, the ſame with regel. See the ar- 
ticle REGED. h 

RIGGING of a /hip, is all her cordage 

and ropes, belonging to her maſts, yards, 
Se. See the articles SHIP, Rog, 
CORDAGE, &c. 
A ſnip is ſaid to be well rigged, when all 
her ropes are of a fit ſize and proportion : 
and ſhe is ſaid to be over-rigged, when 
her ropes are too large; which is of great 
prejudice to her failing, and is apt to 
make her heel. FL 

RIGHT, in geometry, ſignifies the ſame 
with ſtraight: thus, a ſtraight line is 
called a right one. See LINE. 

As for right angle, right aſcenſion, right 
cone, right deſcenſion, right fine, right 
ſphere, Sc. they are explained under 
x articles ANGLE, ASCENSION, Sc. 

RIGHT, jus, in law, not only denotes pro- 
perty, for which a writ of right lies, but 
alſo any title or claim, either by virtue 

of a condition, mortgage, &c. for which 
no action is given by law, but an entry 

See the articles Jus, ENTRY, 

PROPERTY, Ce. | 
By ftat. 1 Will. & Mar, cap. ii. the fol- 
lowing particulars relating to the ill con- 
duct of king James II. were declared to 
be illegal, and contrary to the antient 
16 Fu; rig his 


R IN 
rights and liberties of the people, wiz. 
nis exerciſing a power of diſpenſing with, 
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the form of bleffing the nuptial ring, 
See MARRIAGE and NUPTIAL RITES. 


RIN 


and ſuſpending, of laws; his levying mo- The epiſcopal ring is alſo of very antient ; 5 
ney without conſent of parliament; vio- ſtanding; it makes a part of the pontif. Fa 
lating the freedom of elections; cauſing cal apparatus, and is eſteemed a pledge atus 
partial and corrupt jurors to be returned of the ſpiritual marriage between the bi. tic 
on trials, exceſſive bail to be taken, and hop and his church. 1 85 NIN. 
exceſſive fines to be impoſed, as well as There is ſcarcely any part of the body ſhi 
cruel puniſhments to be inflited, &c. on which rings have not been worn, In W 
RIGIDITY, in phyſics, denotes a brittle India, the people commonly wear them RIO 
hardneſs, See the article HaRDNEss, on the noſe, lips, cheeks, and chin. A; wh 
It is oppoſed to duQility, malleability, td the ears, the cuſtom ſtill obtains of and 
and ſofineſs, See DUCTILITY, Sc. wearing rings in them, both by men and ſea 
RIGLET, or REGLET, See REGLET. women, throughout the greateſt part ef Rio 
RIGNANO, or REGUaANo, a town of the world. When Peter Alvarez had hi wh 
Italy, in the territories of the pope and firſt audience of the king of Calicut, he gre 
St. Peter's patrimony, fiftcen miles noith found him covered with ſtones ſet in in 
of Rome. rings, both in his hands, fingers, feet, Rio 
RIGOL, a kind of muſical inſtrument, and toes: and Louis Bartome repreſent; wh 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſticks bound together, a king of Pegu with precious ſtones on zil 
only ſeparated by beads, It makes toler- every toe. mo 
able muſic, on being well ſtruck with Rings have been alſo uſed as ſeals. St RIO 

a ball at the end of a ſtick. the article SEAL. _ | red 
RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhud- Rid, in navigation and aſtronomy, tru 
dering, from ſevere cold, an ague- fit, or braſs-inftrument, made in the form of : RIO! 
other diſorder. ring, and ſerving to take altitudes of the ſev 
RIM, in a watch, or clock, the edge or ſun. See plate CCXXXIII. fig. 1. RIO” 
border of the circumference or circular. At C is a (ſmall hole, in the direRion ſon 
part of a wheel. | CD, which is perpendicular to CE; un 
RIME, or RHYME, in poetry. See the this hole is preciſely 45 from A, and the 
article RHYME. | CE is parallel to the vertical diameter ſon 
RIMINI, a pert-town oi Italy, in the AB. From C, as a center, they de. poſ 
territories of the pope, and province of fcribe a quadrant of a circle CED; anc 
Romania, ſituated on the gulph of Ve- which being nicely divided into o“, the hor 
nice: eaſt long. 130 zo“, and north lat. mark upon the internal furface of tle By 

44 8. ring the places where rays, drawn tot 
RIND, the ſkin of any fruit that may be ſiom C, to theſe degrees, cut the (aid Full 
cut off or pared, ; furtace, tog 
The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with To uſe this ring, they hold it up by the ed, 
priekles, is particularly termed the urchin- ſwivel, and turn the fide with the holt ma 
like rind. C, towards the ſun; and then the ſun. dee 
Rind is alſo uſed for the inner bark of beams paſſing through the hole, make: of 
trets or that whitiſh ſoft ſubſtance which luminous ſpot among the degrees, when: this 
adheres immediately to the wood. by the altitude is rary Some preſet yea 

In the modern theory of vegetation, the the ring to the aſtrolabe, by reaſon its IP? 
ſap is ſuppoſed to pals through the rind, viſions are larger: however, it is fat the 

in its return {rom the extremities of the from being exact enough to be much de · twe 
branches to the root. Others ſuppoſe its pended on in aſtronomical obſervation, IPE 
veſſels to do the office of arteries, whence which are better made by quadrants St Jut 
Mr. Bradley calls them arterial veſſels. ASTROLABE and QUADRANT, RIPE 
RING, an orniment of gold, filver, Sc. RinG-BONE, in farriery, a hard calle pro 
made of a circular form, and generally ſubſtance, growing in the paſtern of i ſup} 
worn on the finger, That worn by the horſe, above the coronet: it is thus ca- IPP 
antient roman knights is repreſented in ed from it growing quite round like! twe 
plate CCXXXIII. fig. 2. ring. ae lt 0 
Nyptial or wedding rings were uſed by RING DIAL, See the article DIAL. RISIN 

the antient Grecks and Romans; and RING-OUZEL, in ornithology, a ſpecies anc 

' from them the chriſtians took them up black turdus, with a white ring, 3 Vt hort 
very early, as appears from Tertullian, larger than the common black - bird. ** Th 


and ſome antient liturgies, where we find the article Tykpps, 


Rise, 


3 


RIS 
in medicine, the ſome with 


-WORM « | 
gots 5 See the article SERPIGO. 


the ſerpigo- 


= ; airy-RING, 5 C1RCLE, See the article 

fi. IRY-RING, a 

ge 4 Rix q, in aſtronomy. See the ar- 
bi- ticle SATURN, 

ING WOOD, a market-town of Hamp- 
dy ſhire, twenty-five. miles ſouth-weſt of 
In Wincheſter. ; 
em BIO GRANDE, a river of Terra Firma, 
As which riſing almoſt under the equator, 
$ of and running north, falls into the north 
and ſea between Carthagena and St. Martha. 
t of rio GRANDE is alſo a river of Africa, 
| his which runs from eaſt to weſt through Ne- 
„ he groland, and falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
t in in 110 north latitude. 
feet, Rio JANEIRO, a river of ſouth America, 
ſents which riſes in the mountains weſt of Bra- 
es ON zil, and falls into the Atlantic ocean al- 

moſt under the tropic of capricorn, 
dee RIONDO, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
red zeus, with an even tail, and the roſ- 
yy 2 trum turned upwards. See ZEUS. 
of 2 RIOM, a town of the Lionois, in France, 
of the ſeven miles north of Clermont, | 
i RIOT, in law, is where three or more per- 
eion ſons, aſſembled together, commit ſome 
CE; unlawful act, with force and violence, to 
„ and the diſturbance of the peace; as beating 
meter ſome perſon, forcibly entering upon the 
y de. poſſeſſion of the lands, houſes, Cc. of 
ED; another, or breaking down incloſures, 
o, they houſes, &c. 
of the By ſtat. 1 Geo. I, w_ v. if any perſons 
drawn tothe number of twelve or more, unlaw- 
he ſaid fully and riotouſly afſembled, continue 
together for an hour, after being requir- 
by the ed, by a juſtice of the peace, or other 
he bol magiſtrate, to diſperſe, they ſhall be 
he ſur deemed guilty: of felony without benefit 
make i of clergy, However, proſecutions upon 
, whert- this ſtatute, muſt be begun within one 
e preſet year after the offence is committed. 
n its d WP [PAILLE, a town of Savoy, fituated on 
t is fat the ſouth fide: of the lake of Geneva, 
auch dt- twenty miles north-eaſt of that city. 
rvations, KIPEN, a city and port- town of north 
znts Xt Jutland, ſubje& to Denmark. 
| KIPENERS, in ſurgery, medicines that 
d callew promote ſuppuration, otherwiſe called 
ern ol! luppuratives, See SUPPURATIVES, 
thus cal: PO N, a borough- town of Yorkſhire, 
nd like! twenty-one miles north-weſt of Vork. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
L. RISING, ortus, in aftronomy, the appear - 
ſpecies i ance of the ſun, a Rar, Cc. above the 
g, 3 hit horizon of any place. | 
rd, 8 There are three kinds of poetical riſing 


Bur 
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R IV 
of the ſtars, vix. acronychal, coſmical, 
and heliacal. See ACRONYCHAL, Ce. 
The heavenly bodies always appear above 
the horizon before they really arrive at it, 
on account of refraction. See the article 
REFRACTION, Fa 

_ RISK, or Hazan, in gaming, Ce. See 

the articles Chad c, Hazard, Sc. 

RITE, ritus, among divines, denotes the 
particular manner of celebrating divine 

' ſervice, in this or that country. See the 
article RITUAL, | 

RITORNELLO, or REPEAT, in muſic, 
the burden of a ſong, or the repetition 
of the firſt or other verſes of a ſong at 
the end of each ſtanza or couplet. | 
Cuſtom has extended the uſe of the word 
to all ſymphonies played before the voices 
begin; and which ſerve by way of pre- 
lude to what follows. © 32" 
In the partitions of the ſcore of the italian 
muſic, we frequently find the ritornellos 
ſignified by the words , ſuona, to ſhew 

that the organ, ſpinet, harpſichord, or the 
like, are to repeat ſome bars of what 
the voice has been ſinging. See the ar- 
ticle REPETITION, 

RITUAL, a book directing the order and 
manner to be obſerved in celebrating re- 
ligious ceremonies, and performing di- 
vine ſervice in a particular church, 
dioceſe, order, or the like. 

The antient heathens had alſo their 
rituals, which contained their rites and 
ceremonies to be obſerved in building a 


city, , conſecrating a temple or altar, in 

ſacrifiſing, deifying, Sc. 

RIVA, a city of Italy, at the north end 

of the Lake de Garda, fixteen miles 

ſouth weſt of Trent. 

RIVADEC, a city and port of Spain, in 
the province of Galicia; weſt long. 9%. 
10', north lat. 43 360%. | 

RIVAL, a term apphed to two or more 
perſons, who have the ſame pretenſions, 
and which is properly applied to a com- 
petitor in love, and figuratively to an 
antagoniſt in any other purſuit, 

RIVER, fluwius, or flumen, a current, or 
ſtream of freſh water flowing in a bed or 
channel, from its ſource into the ſea. 
See the article SPRING, | 

The great, as well as the middle-ſized 
'rivers, proceed either from 2 conflirence 
of brooks and rivulets, or from lakes z 
but-no river of confiderable magnitude 
flows from one ſpring, or one lake, but 
is augmented by the acceſſion of others, 
Thus the Wolga receives above two 

hundred 


” IT 
hundred rivers and brooks before it diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Caſpian Sea; and 


the Danube receives no leſs, before it 
enters the Euxine Sea. Some rivers are 
much augmented by frequent rains, or 
melted fnow. In the country of Peru, 
and Chili, there are ſmall rivers, that 
only flow in the day; becauſe they are 
only fed by the ſnow upon the mountains 
of the Andes, which is then melte4 b 
the heat of the ſun, There are allo 
ſeveral rivers upon both fides the ex- 
treme parts of Africa, and in India, 
which for the ſame reaſon are greater by 
day than by night. The rivers a!ſo in 
theſe places are almoſt dried up in ſum- 
mer, but ſwell and overflow their banks 
in winter, or in the wet ſeaſon. Thus 

the Wolga in May and 5 is filled 
- with water, and overflows its ſhelves and 
iſlands, though at other times of the 
year it is ſo ſhallow, as ſcarcely to afford 
a paſſage for loaded ſhips, The Nile, the 
Ganges, the Indus, &c. are ſo much ſwell. 
ed with rain or melted ſnow, that they 
overflow their banks; and theſe deluges 
happen at different times of the year, 
becauſe they proceed from various cauſes, 
Thoſe that are ſwelled with raid, are 
generally higheſt iv winter, becauſe it 
is uſually then more frequent than at 
other times of the year; but if they 

oceed from ſnow, which in ſome places 
is melted in the ſpring, in others, in 
ſummer, or between both, the deluges of 
the rivers happen accordingly. Again, 
ſome rivers hide themſelves under ground, 
and riſe up in other places, as if they 
were new rivers. Thus the Tigris 
meeting with mount Taurus, runs under 
it and —— out at the other ſide of the 
mountain: alſo, after it has run thro? 
the lake Toſpia, it again immerges, and 
being carried about eighteen miles under 

round, breaks out again, Se. 

he channels of rivers, except ſuch as 
were formed at the creation, Varenius 
thinks, are ertificial, His reaſons are, 
that, when a new ſpring breaks out, the 
water does not make itſelf a channel, 
but ſpreads over the adjacent land; ſq 
that men were neceſſitated to cut a chan- 
nel for it, to ſecure their grounds, He 
adds, thet a great number of channels of 
rivers are certainly known from hiſtory to 
have been dug by men, f 
The water 4 moſt vrivers flow impreg- 
nated with particles of metals, minerals, 


Sc. Thus ſome rivers bring ſands in- 
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nV 
termixed with grains of gold; as h 
Japan, Peru, and Mexico, Africa, Cube 
c. particularly in Guinea is a frier 
where the negroes ſeparate the gold- dul 
from the ſand, and ſell it to the European 
who traffic thither for that very purpoſe 
The Rhine, in many places is ſaid 0 
bring a gold mud. As to rivers that 
bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, 
Se. we find no mention of them in 
authors; though, doubtleſs there ar: 
many, and it may be to them thx 
mineral waters owe many of their me. 
dicinal virtues. See MINERAL. 
Theory of the motion of RivERS. The run. 
ning of rivers is upon the ſame ptincipl 
as the deſcent of bodies on inclined plane; 
for water no more than a ſolid can mor 
on an horizontal plane, the re · action of 
ſuch a plane being equal and contrary ij 
gravity, entirely deſtroys it, and Jeavg 
the body at reſt: here we ſpeak of 1 
plane of ſmall extent, and ſuch as coin. 
cides with the curyed ſurface of the eacth, 
But if we conſider a large extent or long 
courſe of water, then we ſhall find that 
ſuch water can never be at reſt, bu 
when the bottom of the channel coin- 
cides every where with the curved ſurface 
of the earth. | 
Let AD F (plate CCXXXIV. by. 1, 
n® x.) be the curved ſurface of the ear, 
C its center, CD, CE two right lines 
drawn from thence, and E G a tangent 
to the earth in the point D. Then ity 
plain if BD were a channel of water 
the water could not run, or move, be- 
cauſe they are every where at an equi 
diſtance from the center C, and therefor 
equally affected by gravity. But if ther 
be any place above the ſurface of th: 
earth, as E, where water can be found, 
tis evident that water can deſcend in: 
channel to any part of the earth's ſurface 
between B and D, becauſe every pont 
in the line E D is nearer to the center 
the earth, and therefore below the poi! 
or place E; and its velocity will be f 
much the greater as it tends to a poiſl 
nearer B, and ſloweſt of all, when f 
moves in the direction of the tange!! 
E D. See the article FL uin. 
Hence it appears that the ſource E of il 
rivers and ſtreams muſt be more than! 
ſemi-diameter of the earth C B diltatt 
from the center C. And ſince all gre 
rivers run to the ſea or ocean where the 
diſembogue their waters at the 
D, the Loe DC is a 9 * 
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f all long rivers being in the direction 
rus n at at the point D, if they 
were repreſented by the tangent- line E G, 
then the height of the ſource E above 


the common ſurface of the earth at B 


would be eafly found. Thus, ſuppoſe 


E D were the river Niger in Africa, 
whoſe ſource is more than 3000 miles 
from the fea; but put ED = zooo, and 
race CD = 4000, we hall have CE 


| | = 5000, and CE CB 1000 = BE 


— the height of the ſource, But ſince 
we know of no mountains above three or 
four miles high, it is plain the river 
Niger, and alt ſuch long rivers, are ſo 
| far from moving in a tangent, that their 
| courſe muſt be very nearly ofs the ſame 
| curvature with the earth's furface, and 
| inſenhbly diſtant from it. 
| Since bodies move on planes ever fo little 
| inclied, except ſo far as they are pre- 


of the particles of water among them- 
felves is inconſiderable, it follows that 
the water ſituated on a plane ever ſo 
litle inclined, will. commence a motion; 
and if the plane be confiderably mdined, 
and the quantity of water great, its 
velocity wil be rtional, and its 
momentum ſuch as will ſoon begin to 
wear away the earth, and ereate itſelf a 
courſe or channel to glide in. In rivers 
that are made, it is uſual to allow the 
fall of one foot in 300. 

If we allow the ſame declivity to rivers 
which make their own way, then we 
find their height at their ſource above the 
common ſurface of the fea, as in example 
of the Niger thus: As 300:1:: 5280: 
280 N 
== the height at one mile, or 5280 


feet. Then againſay, as x:—£22::3000 


$230 x 3000 TAE Fo Fn 
—— 5280 X 10 = 10 miles. 


tinents andiſlands ought to be much above 

the ſurface of the ſea, to give a neceſſar 

— and courſe to the waters throug 
em. 7 5 


Let ABCD (ibid. ne 2.) be the ſection 


— IE I _ * 
— —— 


of a reſervoir, and B C K the ſection of 


a canal of water ſupplied from thence, 
and ABN the horizontal line, Now, 


lnce the particles. of water are governed 


y the common laws of gravity, the ve- 


uy of a particle at any part of the 


vented by friction, and fince the fridtion 


From whence it is evident, that the con- 


BY of the canal, as F or H, will be 


* 7 + . uf * bs R 
n * — n n es 
cc EP * 10 __ > 

PD . 


1.2795 J 
4000 miles nearly. Alſo the courſe 


. 


Since there runs the ſame quan 


it runs. 


much faſter to an equality, as being | 
rtionate to the ſquare roots of thoſe 


the velocity of the ſtrea 


——— . 2 
F ö * * 
* i . OR 


n 
- the. fame av It v | 
I. , that is, au4/OF to LH | Hence 
is accelerated. 
For the ſame reaſon the velocity of a par- 
- ticle at the bottom of the fiream H is to 
the velocity of à partiele at the top G, 
as LH to ; conſequently 'the 


b : 


ſtream moves with greater celerity at 


bottom than at top. 


Tbe quantity of the water which hoſes 
8 the ſection of the ſtream HG, 
is the ſame that paſſes through the 


ſeRiop af the reſervoir BC in the ſame 
The ſame may be faid of any 


time, 
other ſection E E; therefore the quantity 
of water, paſſing by any two ſecians of 


_ the ſtream FE and GH, in the fame 


time, is the ſame, 7 
0 
water by G H as by F E in the Game time; 
and ſince the velocity at & H is greater 
than at FE; and, laſtly, ſiace the breadth 
of the canal is ſuppoled to be every- 
where the ſame; therefore it follows, 
that the 72 GH muſt be leG than 
the depth F E, and fo the depth of 
the fiream muſt continually decreaſe as 
As the ſtream proceeds, the depth HG 
decreafing, the lines MG. and LH will 
oach nearer to av equality.; and 
t S124 the different elite of the 
water at tap avd. bottom will approach 
being pro- 
ines. This approach to an equality is 
much farther promotsd, by _ — Son 
parts being continually accelerated by 
the lower, and the lower parts retarded 
continually by the ſlower motion of the 
waters above, and preſſing upon them. 


Since the difference of the deſcending 


velocities is greateſt near the head of the 


ſſtttream, the waters will there fall or de- 


ſcend with the greateſt impetuoſity, or 


cauſe the loudeſt noiſe. But in the courſe 


of rivers, the accelerated velocity is 


quickly reduced to an equable or uniform 
velocity, by the reſiſtance it meets with 

from the bottom and fides of the chan- 
nel, which reſiſtance will be as the 


. ſquares of the velocities, and therefore 


ſoon become ſo great as ts equal the ac. 
celerating force, and be communicated 
to the middle port of the ſtream, cauſing 
the whole to move uniformly. Hence, 
in rivers, the motion of the water is 


"ſloweſt at the ſides and bottom of the 
channel, 


— 


© 
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channel, becauſe, there the reſiſtance be · 


gins, which is 2 Krwarde communicated 


to all the other parts; and in different 
rts of the ſame river, the uniform ve- 
locity is greateſt, where the bottom of 
the channel has the greateſt inclination, 
or declivity, becauſe the relative gravity 
of the moving particles is here greateſt. 
Again, in thoſe parts of the river where 
the velocity of the ſtream is leaſt, the 
depth of the water is greateſt, and vice 
verſa, becauſe equal quantities paſs thro? 
unequal ſections of the river in the ſame 
time, Hence alſo it follows, that the 
momentum of running water muſt be 
every where the ſame, or a given quan- 


Uty. 

RIVINIA, or Rivix a, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the tetrandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, without any flower petals: the 
fruit is a globoſe berry, containing a- 
fingle roundiſh and compreſſed ſeed. 

RIVULET, a diminutive of river. 
the article RIVER. 


RIX-DOLLAR, a filver-coin, current in 


different parts of Europe. See Coil. 
ROACH, in 1 bay4 a ſpecies of 
cyprinus, with the iris and belly- fins 
uſually red: it is generally, when full 
wn, nine inches long, but it ſome- 
times grows conſiderably larger. See 
the article CYPRINUS, 
ROACHING of alum, is the laſt proceſs 
in making of alum, which, being ſuffici- 
ently waſhed in a ciſtern of ſtrong alum- 
water, is put into large pans, and a 
quantity of water added to it; and then 
being ſet over the fire to melt, and boil 
2 little, it is ſcooped into a great caſk, 
where it is ſuffered to ſtand and cryſta- 
lize, and is what they call roach, roach- 
ed, or rock alum, See ALum. 
ROAD, an open way, or public paſſage, 
forming a communication between one 
place and another, 
Of all the people in the world the Ro- 
mans took the moſt pains is forming 
roads, and the labour and expences they 
were at in rendering them ' ſpacious, 
firm, trait, and ſmooth, is incredible. 
They uſually ſtrengthened the ground 
by ramming it, laying it with flints, 
- pebbles or ſand, and ſometimes with. a 
lining of maſonry, rubbiſh bricks, Cc. 
bound together with mortar. In ſome 
places in the Lionois, F. Meneſtrier 
obſerves, that he has found huge cluſters 
of flints cemented with lime, reaching 
ten or twelve feet deep, and making a 
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maſs as hard and compaRt as marble, an 


ſeveral miles together as intire as when 


The antient roads are diſtinguiſhed into 


_ . for: marching their armies into the pr. 
See 


which, after reſiſting the injuries of time 
for 1600 years, is ſtill ſcarce penetrable 
by all the force of hammers, -mattocks 
Sc. and yet the flints it - conſiſts of are 
not bigger than eggs. The moſt noble 
of the roman roads was the Via Appiz 
which was carried to ſuch a vaſt length, 
that Procopius reckons it five days jour. 
ney to the end of it, and Leipſius con. 
putes it at 350 miles: it it twelve fett 
broad, and made of ſquare free-ſtone, 
generally a foot and a half on each fide: 
and though this has Jaſted for aboy 
1800 years, yet in many places it is for 


it was firſt made. 


military roads, double roads, ſubter. 
raneous roads, Sc. the military road 
were grand roads, formed by the Roma 


vinces of the empire; the principal a « 
- theſe roman roads in England, ar © 
Watling - ftreet, Ikenild-ftreet, Foſs-way, 6 
and Erminage-ftreet, Double roads z. 7 
mong the Romans, were roads for cu. f 
riages, with two pavements, the one ſu 4 
thoſe going one way, and the other fo y 
thoſe returning the other: theſe wer ſe 
ſeparated from each other by a cauſewy th 
raiſed in the middle, paved with brich 80 
for the conveniency of foot paſſengen; ve 
with borders and mounting ſtones fron of 
ſpace to ſpace, and military columns 1 
mark the diſtance. Subterraneous rod T 
are thoſe dug through a rock, and let bo 
vaulted ; as that of Puzzoli near Napls = 
which is near half a league long, andi or 
fifteen feet broad, and as many high, WP 
For the engliſh roads, ſee the artict ” 
HIGHWAY, _ ” 
RoaD, in navigation, is a place of w 15 
chorage at ſome diſtance from ſhor; lat 
where veſſels uſually moor, to wait furt my 
' wind or tide proper to carry them im Al 
harbour, or to ſet ſail, fur 
When the bottom is firm, clear of rods cre! 
and ſheltered from the wind, it is cala nec 
a good road; and when there is but li free 
land on any fide, it is termed an off bie 
road. f * 
The roads in his majeſty's dominil lion 
are free to all merchant veſſels, belonf tace 
ing to his ſubjects and allies, Capt lar) 
and maſters of ſhips who are forced! it 11 
ſtorms, Sc. to cut their cables, * Mat 
leave their anchors in the roads, ate & =o 
liged to fix marks or buoys, on p -*0? 
| forfeit ect 


.-— "F a. 
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 frtciing thei adbidth, Se. liſters of dende of thim exiy,remedied, and th 
ime ſhips coming to moor ih a road, - muſt Whole bubrnieſs reduced to a few eaſy 
able eaſt anthot at ſuch a diftanee, às that the kules. 1. The roaſting of ores. ſhould 
cs, cables, Se. de not mix, on paiti of be always performed, without addition, 
f are anſwering the datnages; and when there When the ores are rich, or of itſelf merely 
oble are ſeveral veſſels in the ſame road, the of a metallic nature. But the additions 
pin, votermoſt to the Tex-ward is obliged to of quicklime, potaſhes, iron-filings,-and 
Sth, keep a light in his lanthorn in the night= the like, are neceſſary, when arſevical, 
jour. time, to dppriſe veſſels coming in from antimonial and ſulphureous matters are 
com. a e its found to be mixed with the ores. 2, The 
> feet ROADER, atnong ſailors, a ſhip that fire is to be ſo regulated from the firſt, 
ſtone, tides at anchor in a road. | that only the lighter or more volatile 


ROAN. See the afticle RovEN. ſulphureous or arſenic fumes may fly off, 

ROANE, à town of France, in the pro- | otherwiſe the more metallic part would 
vince of Lionois, forty miles north-weſt Tikewiſe go; and without ſome contri- 
of Lyons. | | 


\ | 7 ms * vance to catch it would be loſt. The 
ROANOAK, an iſland in North America, 


ore muſt, however, always fee] the force 


d into near the coalt of Albemarle-covnty, in of an open flame, otherwiſe the ſulphur, 
ſubter. North Carolina: welt long. 75%, north arſenic, Cc. will never be thoroughly 
roads c paw _ diſlodged. 3. The more theſe immature 
om ROASTING, in metallurgy, the ſepa-- ſubſtances abound in ore, the gentler the 
Ve pro. ration of volatile bodies from thoſe which fire ſhould be at firſt; and when. the 
＋ - are more fixed, by the combined action greater part of the ſulphureous matter is 
bl 


of air, and fire; and is generally he thus exhaled, the firs is then to be 
firſt proceſs in the ſeparation of metals quickened. 4. Where ſuch additions are 
from their ores: it differs from ſubli- uſed, as are not metalline, as lime, mud, 


or 1 mation only in this, that in this operation pot-aſh, Sc. they ought always to be 
par c the volatile parts are difſipated, when re- _ ſeparated afterwards from the matter be- 

* ot ſolved into vapours; whereas in that, fore the fuſion, by waſhing, - | 

ne were they are preſerved. See SUBLIMATION., ROB, in pharmacy, the juices: of fruits 

: — Suſphur and arſenic are in this manner purified and inſpiſſated till it is of the 

f . colleted, and preſerved, in the roaſtigg conſiſtenee of honey. tea 

way, of many ores; and ſublimation made, as Rob of alderberries is thus prepared: 


it were, occaſionally in the proceſs. Take two quarts of the juice of ripe 
The ſeparation of the volatile parts of alderberries, and half a pound of re- 
bodies, from the more fixed is, however, fined ſugar. Evaporate over a gentle 


lumns t0 
zus road 
and let 


- Nagle in many caſes very difficult, and much fire, or in a water-bath, till it is of a due 
wry nicety is required in the conducting this conſiſtence. N 14 

by 0 operation z. this is the caſe, for inſtance, ROBBERY, in law, a ſelonious taking 

= when the whole compound body melts away another. man's goods, from his 


in almoſt the ſame degree of fire that is erſon, . preſence, or eftate, by putting 
neceſſary to raiſe, and diſſipate the vo- hn in fear. ; e 
latile parts in the air; in ſuch caſes, care Robbery on the highway, is felony avith- 
muſt be taken, firſt previouſly to pound out benefit of clergy, though the ſum or 
a little the body to be roaſted, that its value taken be under twelve-pence, or 
ſurface contigyous to the air may be in- even be no more than a ſingle penny . 
creaſed in extent. A gentle fire is alſo but if any thing be taken from the per- 


ce of ub 
m ſhort 
wait for 
them int 


r of roch 


., + ll neceſſary on ſuch occalions, and a very ' ſon of-another, without putting him in 
r but lit free acceſs of the air; which is the ve- fear, this is properly no robbery, but 
4 hicle of theſe vapours. When the body felony, in which benefit of clergy is al- 

in the roaſting grows on theſe occa- Jowed ; the putting in fear being the 
Jominid ſions into „„ clots, the ſur- chief article hat diſtinguiſhes robbery 
+ bela face of it muſt be reſtored to the neceſ- tom ſtealing from a man's perſon.” - -, 
* Capti fary extent, by repeated poundings, for In the caſe of robberies, there is there - 
e forced! 


it is neceſſary, above all things, that the fore, a wang in deed, Which is the 


ables, u matter be kept extended and recent, and very act; anda taking in law, as Fhere 


ds, are® never collected into a heap, 2 robber compels a man, from the fear of 
on pain! Roaſting, as commonly practiſed, is ſub- death, to ſwear he will bring bim a ſum 
forte jt to many inconyeniencies, which may of money, which the Worn perfon de- 


vor. IV, ; * 16 . livers ” 
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livers to the other. The ſtreets. in cities Orleanois, in France: weſt long, 1 f, 
are made highways, in reſpe& to rob- - north, lat, 46* 7. 
beries, by 6 Geo, I, Perſons who aſſault, ROCHESTER, a city of Kent, fituated 
or in a forcible manner demand money on the river Medway, thirty miles ea 
of another, with an intent to commit a of London, and twenty-two weſt of 
© robbery, are guilty of felony, and are Canterbury. A 
to be tranſported for ſeven years. Rocheſter bridge, over the Medway, 
The hundred in which a robbery on the makes a fine appearance, having an 
highway is committed, is liable to pay iron palliſade running its whole length 
the damage, when it is committed be- on each hand. | 
tween the riſing and ſetting of the fun, ROCHFORD, a market-town of Eflſey, 
in any day, except Sunday, in caſe the thirty-three miles eaſt of London, and 
robbers are not taken in forty days; fifteen ſouth-eaſt of Chelmsford, 
hue and cry being made aſter the robber. ROCHFORT), a port-town of Guienne, 
And he who apprehends and proſecutes in France, twenty-three miles ſouth cf 
a robber on the highway, ſo as to convii Rochelle: weſt long. 19, north lat, 46e, 
him, is intitled to receive of the ſheriff It is one of the ſtations of the french 
of the county where the robbery was navy, having a commodious harbour, 
committed, the ſum of 40 l. with the well ſecured by forts and batteries, 
horſe, furniture, arms, &c, upon ſuch ROCK, rupes, a large maſs or block of 
perſon's producing a proper certificate hard ſtone rooted in the ground, See 
from the judge before whom the robber the article STONE, | 
was convicted. b RocKk-alum. See the article ALum, 
Houſe ROBBING. See the article HousE- Rock-cry/al, otherwiſe called ſprig-cryſtal, 
BREAKING, | in natural hiſtory, a name given to the 
ROBE, a garment of ſtate, being a kind third order of cryſtals, from their being 
of gown, which hangs looſe, and covers affixed to a rock, or other ſolid body. 


the whole hody. This kind of cryſtal is the moſt common 
Maſter of the RonEs. See the article of all others, and is what the generality 
MasSTER of the Wardrobe, © of authors deſcribe under the name of 


ROBERVALLIAN LixEs, certain lines cryſtal of the ſhops, being that kept for 
uſed for the tranſmutation of figures, and medicinal purpoſes, See CRYSTAL. 
ſo called from their inventor M. de The cleareſt, pureſt, and moſt tranſpa- 


Roherval. rent that can be had, ought to be choſen; 
ROBIGALIA, or RUBIGALIA. See the and to prove its genuinenels, it may be 
article RUB|IGALIA, tried with aqua fortis, true cryſtal mak- 


ROBINIA, in botany, a genus of the ing no efferveſcence with that men- 
diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, with ftruum. 
a papilionaceous flower; its fruit is a Rock-, a common engliſh name for the 
large and long pod, of a compreſſed and gobius marinus, or ſea gudgeon. 
gibboſe ſhape, and containing a few Rock oi. See PETROLEUM. 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Rock- alt. See the article SALT, 

ROBORANTS, roborantta, in pharmacy, ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial 
medicines which firengthen the parts, fire - work, conſiſting of a cylindrical cat 
and give new vigour to the conflitution, of paper, filled with a compoſition af 
See the article STRENGTHENERS. | certain combuſtible ingredients ; which, 

ROCAMBOLES, in cookery, a mild kind being tied to a ftick, mounts into the 
of garlic, by ſome called ſpaniſh garlic, air, to a conſiderable height, and there 
See the article GARLIC. burſts. : 

ROCELLA, in commerce, &c. the fame Rockets make a conſiderable part of al 
with the alga tinRtoria, uſed by the fire-works of entertainment; being nt 
dyers for a purple, colour. See the only uſed ſingly, but alſo as an ingre 


article Al dA. dient in others. « 
ROCHDALE, a market- town, thirty two The rocket, above defined, is proper) 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Lancaſter, the ſky rocket; the method of making 


ROCHEFOUCAUT, a town of Orleanois, _ which, is this, 1. A concave cylindrical 
in France, fifteen miles eaſt of Angou- mould, A B (plate CCXXXIV. fig. 2 
leſme. i | no 1.) is turned of hard wood, with 4 


ROCHELLE, a city and port town of | baſe BD, and a capital HC, vſualy 


adorned 


ROC 
adorned with ſuitable mouldings, This 
cylinder muſt be open at both ends, and 
its dimenſions, for rockets of various 
ſizes, as in the following article. When 
large, it is ſometimes alſo made of braſs 
or tin-z and when ſmall, of bone, 2. 
Of the ſame matter with the cylinder, is 
prepared a quadra, or foot ME; in the 
middle of which is turned a hemiſphere 
GO, 8 nes leſs than the cavity of 
the cylinder; making the cap or head of 
another cylinder I'K, and reaching up 
within the caſe, where it is kept ſteady 
by a pin LM, | 
Authors do not agree about the propor- 
tions, -Simionowitz preſcribes thoſe that 
follow: if the diameter of the aperture 
HN be equal to that of a leaden ball of 
a pound, or at moſt two pounds weight; 


© of the height of the cylinder, with the baſe - 


dee and capital HC, to 12 ſeven diameters, 
and the heighth of the quadra FE 11. 


diameter HN, 23. The diameter of the 
hemiſphere G, 3. The heighth of the 
capital AC, 1. The ſame author adds, 
that he finds by abundant experience, 
that, if the diameter of the aperture be 


ality divided into 100 parts, according to the 
e of different weight of the leaden balls, to 
t for whoſe diameter it is equal,. the follow- 
Ls 


ing numbers, being multiplied by 7, 


= give the heighth HE, 
þ 
y be | Wee : — 
A: | Weight of |Subſeptuple of 
ar leaden ball. ] altitude H E. 
| 1 10 
or the '2 98 
5 96 
6 94 
10 1 
tificial „ 88 
al caſe 23 86 : 
jon al 30 32 
which, 40 78 
to the 50 75 
| then 70 3 
19 wn BY 
of all oe 9 
ng ot The mould being ready, a wooden cy- 
ingre- linder or mould AB (ibid. nd 2.) is 
provided, whoſe: diameter is + of the 
roperly aperture of the frame, and its length 
making equal to the 'heighth of the ſame; to 
indrical which is fixed a haft or hilt AD, About 
fig. a this mould is a thick ſtrong paper, rolled, 
with 4 till ſuch time 2+ it fills the cavity of the 


uſually ſrame, This dane, where the haft is 
adorned | | 


The altitude of os KI, 1. The 
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.choaked, 2, e. fi 
fine pack - thread, ſo as to conſtringe or 


py TY 2 9 

5 3 

= 77 
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joined to the cylinder, as at A, it is 
y. bound round with 


ſtraiten the cavity thereof. The part 


thus choaked or bound up FG (ibid. 


n 3.) to be equal to the hemiſphere G O 
n x. 


The caſe is now taken off the mould, | | 


and put into the cavity. of the frame 
(ne 1.) the choak G F upon the bemi- 
ſphere; and in this diſpoſition is filled 
with a Ne e deſcribed in the foſ- 
lowing table, rammed ftrongly in by 
means of a wooden cylinder, or rammer 
fitting the cavity, and a mallet, 


When filled, a paper-cap of a conical 


form is glued over the end of the caſe. 
filled laſt ; and the ſpace left a - top filled 
with whole gunpowder, to the heighth 


of about one diameter; then the rocket 


bound, or choaked in E, as before in G. 
Laſtly, the rocket is bored, as is repre» 
ſented in AL (ne 3.) care being taken 
to do it in the middle. Some, indeed, 


bore the rocket, as they fill it, by thruſt- - 


ing a long, ſharp ſpike through the lower 


baſis, and drawing 
the rocket is full; but it is beſt not to 
bore till the rocket be uſed, 


The boring is to go two thirds of the 


height of the rocket, ahating one di- 
ameter of the cavity. The diameter of 


| the bore in G is to be & of the diameter 


of the cylinder; and in L & of the lower 
diameter, | 

To make the rocket mount firaight up, 
it is tied faſt to the end of a long ſlender 
ſtick, MD (ibid. no 3.) eight times as 
long as the rocket, in ſuch manner, as 


that, when poiſed on the finger near the 


touch- hole F, the ſtick (which is uſually 
made biggeſt at this end, and ſloping 
gently to the other) may preponderate, 
though very little. The rocket, thus 


equipped, is hung at freedom, and lights 


ed with port - fire. | . 
Note, ſome, inſtead of a ſtick to make 
the rocket mount, furniſh it with two 
wings, as MN (ibid. no 5.) which have 
the ſame effect; and, inſtead of paper, 
ſome make the caſes of wood covered 
with leather; ethers of a thin iron- plate. 
And ſome, inſtead of à wooden ſtick, 
uſe an iron-wire, with a plummet at the 
end of it. . 4 

'The compoſition wherewith rockets are 
filled, conſiſts of the following ingredients, 
ig. ſalt-petre, charcoal, and ſulphur, 


all well ground; but the propertions of 
| tbeſt 


16 8 2 


it out again, when 
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theſe are various, for rockets of various - 
Gzes ; as in the following table. Noting, 
That, in ſmall rockets, gun · powder- duſt 
o un 


Compoſition of ROCKETS of various ſires; 


Weightof Salt-| Sul- | — 
Rocket. pet. pbur. coal. du. 
PD 
tos or 60 30 10 | 20 
'5o 30 30] 7 [18 
20 18] 42 72 | 26 
is 12 43 | 81] 16 | | 
10 of 62 9 | 20 | 
9 935 4 10 | 77 
5 4464 16 | 
3 2 60 2 T5 4 
5 1| 3 6 F 32 FRY 
Ounces. Oun,.|Qun. | Oun. } Ounces. 
9 4 1 2 3 
65 12 it] 4 } 15 
3 2 | 4 | 14 12 
1 | 2 Þ 28 07 


Note, ſeveral rockets being diſpoſed round 
the circumference of a Wheel, whether 


circular or polygonous, the head of the * 


one applied to the tail of another, and 
the wheel put in motion; as ove rocket 
3s ſpent, another will take fire; and the 
wheel be continued in its rotation. 

As an additional ornament to rockets, it 
is uſual to-furnifh them either with ftars 
or with ſerpents, - or ſparks, which take 
fire when the rocket burſts: and fome- 
times little rockets are incloſed in great 
ones, to take fire when the large one is 
at its greateſt height. 

To make flars for RocktTs. Mix three 
pounds of ſalt · petre with eleven ounces - 
of ſulphur, three ounces of beaten gun- 
powder, and ten of antimony. Moiſten 
the mals with gum-water, and form them 
into little balls of the ſize of filberds ; 
drying them wel], either in the ſon or ap 
oven. When dry, incloſe a number of 
them in the conical cap of the rocket. 

Theory of the fight of ſay RockeTs, Ma- 

" riotte takes the riſe of rockets to be ow- 
ing to the impulſe or reſiſtance of the air 
againſt the flame: Dr, Delaguliers ac- 
counts for it otherwiſe. ' — 
Conceive the rocket to have no vent at 
the choak, and to be ſet on fire in the co - 

. "ical bore; the conſequence will be, ei- 
ther that the rocket would burſt in the 
weakeſt place, or, if all its parts were 


— 
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| pulle of the flame, the rocket would bum 
out immoveable, ' Now, as the force of 


to lift forty pounds. As theſe forces are 


rocket, and the ſtick it is tied to. Ac- 


Not to give an impulſe greater than the 


getting downwards, and til} the faſter 


fore 105 burnt out; but when the ſtick 


Method of making a water -ROCKEeT, Mak 
a rocket after the uſual manner, except. 


it be bored to a third part of its beighth 


RO 


equally firong, and able to ſuſtain the im. 


the flame is equable, ſuppoſe its action 
downwards, or that upwards, ſufficient 


equal, but their directions contrary, they 
will deſtroy each other's ation. 
Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the 
choak; by this means the action of the 
flame downwards is taken away, and 
there remains a force equal to forty 
pounds acting upwards, to carry up the 


cordingly, we find that if the compo. 
fition of the rocket be very weak, fo a 


weight of the rocket and flick, it dyes 
not riſe at all; or if the compoſition be 
ſlow, fo that'a ſmall part of it only kin. 
dles at firſt, the rocket will not riſe, 
The ſtick ſerves tgkeep it perpendicular; 
for if the rocket ſſſould begin to tumble, 
moving round a point in the choak, 20 
being the common center of gravity of 
rocket and ftick, there would be ſo much 
friction againſt'the air, by the ſtick be- 
tween the center and the point, and the 
point would beat againſt the air with ſo 
much velocity, that the reaction of the 
medium would reſtore it to its perpeidi. 
cularity. 
When the compoſition is burnt out, and 
the impulſe upwards is ceaſed, the com- 
mon center of gravity is brought lower 
towards the middle of the flick; by 
which means the velocity of the point cf 
the ſtick is decrexſed, and that of the 
point of the rocket increaſed ; ſo thatthe 
whole will tumble down, with the rocket 
end faremoſt. | 
All the while the rocket burns, the com- 
mon center of gravity is ſhifting and 


and the lower, as the ſtick is the lighter; 
ſo that jt ſometimes begins to tumble be- 


is a little too heavy, the weight of the 
rocket bearing a leſs proportion to thit 
of the ſtick, the common center of gra- 
vity will not get ſo low, but that tl 
rocket will riſe ſtraight, tho? not ſo fall 


ing the number of choaks, Let its di- 
meter be equal to that of a leaden-bal, 
of two ot three inches diameter, and lit 


Incloſe the rocket in a hollow paper c). 
ö 


inder, which, ſmear over with melted 
2 e may rel the wai · 


ſtare... - + 3 5 

the weight of the rocket js. to be 
gu Ain Fon, N that of the water, that 
the whole cylinder may bs immerged. 
Some, inſtead of à cylinder, ple 3 trun- 
cated cone, or even a ſpheroid;z and 


the ſome hang a weight to the end at which 
the it is lighted. | | 
and CK INGHAM a market-town of Nor- 
ty thamptonſhire, ſituated nineteen miles 
the north of Northampton. | 
ac- 0b, 2 wand, or Tong flender aff, 
po oo is alſo uſed for a land meaſyre of 
a3 WAY fixteen feet and a half; the ſame with 
the perch and pole. 
lors WWD, in Gogo See GAUGING. - 
| be lack-Rob, a ftaff carried by the king's 
kin» gentleman-uſher, as a badge of his office; 
this rod or ſtaff is black, and has a lion 
lar; in gold on its top, See USHER, 
"ble, % Rob, 3 lopg taper rod or wand, to 
„ 33 which the line is faſtened for avgling. . 
ty of Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts ; a8, r. 
nuch The troller, or trolling-rod, which has 
ebe · a ring at the end, for the line to go 
I the through, when it runs. off a reel. 2. 
th ſo The whipper, or whippipg-rod, which 
f the is weak in the middle, and top-heavy, 
eld. but very lender. 3. The dopper, Which 
is a ſtrobog rod, and very . 4. The 
and ſnapper, or ſnap- rod, which, is a ſtrong 
com · rod, peculiarly uſed for the pike. 5. 
lower The bottom- rod, which is the ſame as 
j by the dapper, only ſomewhat more pliable. 
int of 6. The ſniggling or Prok ing ſtick, which 
f the is a forked ſtick, that has a ſhort ſtrong 
at the line baited with a lob-warm : this is on- 
ockets ly uſed for eels in their holes, See the 
article ANGLING, @c, | 
com · ODEZ, a city of France, in the pro- 
aud vince of Guienne: eaſt long. 2 , north 
faſter Int. 44 20'. 2 
phter; ODRIGO, See CASTLE-RODRIGO, 
le be OE, the ſpawn, or ſeed of fiſh, That of 
e (tick WAN the nale. Ihen is uſually, diſtinguiſhed by 
of the the name of ſoft roe, or milt, and that of 
o that the female, by hard-roe, or ſpawn, 
f gra- So inconceivably numerous are theſe 
at the ovula, or ſmall eggs, that M. Petit found 
ſo fal. 342144 of them in a carp of eighteen 
Make inches: but Mr. Leewenhoeck found in 
xcepts a carp no more than 211629. This laſt 
its dias gentleman obſerves, that there are four 
n-ball, umes this number in a cod, and that a 
ind let common one contains 9344000 eggs. 
eighth» oe is alſo one of the beaſts of chaſe, of 
er c) the deer kind, See the article CERvus. 
Under, The roe-buck is called, the firſt year, 3 
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hind; yhe ſecond, a gyrle; the third, an 
henule; the fourt 1, roe-buck of the 
firſt head ; and the fifth, a fair roe-buck. 


ROELLA, in botany, a genus of the pen= 
tandria monogynia claſs of plants, with 


a monopetalous infendibuliform-flower, 
divided. into five parts at the limb; the 
froit is a cylindraceous capſule, ſhorter 
than the cup, compoſed of a fingle valve, 
200 containing. numerous angulated 
eeds; whence it is evidently diftint 
from the companula and polemanium. 
ROER, the name of two rivers in Ger- 
many, one of which riſes on the confines 


of He 

below 8 other driſes in the 

dutchy Juliers, and falls into the 

Maeſe at Roermone. 
of the United Ne- 


ROERMOND, a city 
therlands, in the province of Gelder- 
land: eaſt longitude 5? 35', north lati- 
titude 51 187. | Ke 
ROGA, in amiquity, a preſent which the 
emperors made to the fenators, magi- 
ſtrates, and even to the people; and the 
po es or patriarchs to their clergy. 
eſe rogæ were diſtributed by the em- 
perors on the firſt day of the year, on 


ayburgs the 
o 


e, and falls into the Rhine, a little * 


— 


their birth-day, or on the natalis dies of 


the cities: and by the popes and patri- 
-archs, in paſſion-week. 

Roga is allo uſed 

the ſoldiers. | 5 
ROGAROFF, a city of Poland, in the 


dutchy of Lithuania; eaſt long. 30%, 


north lat. 5243). 
ROGATION, in the roman juriſprudence, 
a demand made by the conſuls, or tri- 


was propoſed to be paſſed. Rogatio is 
alſo uſed for the decree itſelf made in 


conſequence of the peoples giving their 


aſſent to this demand, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſenatus copſultum, or decree of 
the ſenate. | 
ROGATION- WEEE, the week immediately 
preceding Whitſunday, ſo called from 
the three faſts therein on Monday, Tueſ.. 
day, and Wedneſday, which are alfo 
called rogations, or rogation-days, from 
the extraordinary prayers and ſupplica- 


vout chriſtians, to appeaſe his anger and 
deprecate his judgments. | 


ROGUE, in law, an idle ſturdy beggars 


who by antient ſtatutes is for the firſt 
oftence called a rogue of the firſt degree, 


through the griſtle of the right ear wi 
d hot irgn ; and for the ſecond offence, 
x is 


for the common pay of 


bunes of the roman people, when a law . 


tions at this time offered to God by de- 


and puniſhed by whipping, rag heat | 


R OL 


is termed a rogue of the ſecond degree, 
and if above eighteen years of age, or- 
dered to be executed as a felon. 
ROHAN, a town of France, in the pro- 
* vince of Britany, ſituated twenty miles 
north of Vannes. | 
ROLDUC, a town of the Netherlands, in 
the dutchy of Limburg, five miles north 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
ROLL, in manufaRorics, ſomething wound 
and folded up in a cylindrical form, 
Few ffuffs are made up in rolls, except 


' fattins, gawles, and crapes, which are 
apt to break, and take plaits not eaſy to 


de got out, if folded otherwiſe. Ribbons, 
laces, galloons, and paduas of all kigds, 
are alſo thus rolled. 
A roll of tobacco is tobacco in the leaf, 
' twiſted on the mill, and wound twiſt over 
' twiſt, about a ſtick or roller. A great 
deal of tobacco is ſold in America in rolls 
of various weights; and it is not till its 
arrival in England, Spa, France and 
Holland, that it is cut. See the article 
Togacco. | 
A rol} of parchment, properly denotes the 
uantity of ſixty ſkins, 
The antients made all their books up in 
' the form of rolls, and in Cicero's time 
rhe libraries conſiſted wholly of fuch rolls, 
' See the article Form of Books, 
Kor, in law, ſignifies a ſchedule or parch- 
ment which may be rolled up by the 
hand into the form of a pipe. 
In theſe ſchedules of parchment all the 
pleadings, memorials, and acts of court, 
are entered and filed by the proper offi - 
cer; which being done, they become re- 
cords of the court, Of theſe there are 
in the exchequer ſeveral kinds, as the 
reat wardrobe-roll, the cofferer's roll, 
the ſubſidy- roll, Cc. 
Roll is alſo uſed for a lift of the names 
of perſons of the ſame condition, or of 


thoſe who have entered into the ſame en- 
Thus a court-roll of a ma- 


gagement. 
nor, is that in which the names, rents, 
and ſervices of each tenant are copied and 
1nrolled. | 

Calves head ROLL, a roll in the two tem- 
ples, in which every bencher is taxed 
yearly at 2 8. every barriſter at 1 8. 6d, 
and every gentleman under the bar at 18, 
to the cook, and other officers of the 
bouſe; in conſideration of a dinner of 
calves- heads, provided in Eaſter - term. 

Muſter-R OL U, that in which are entered the 
joldiers of every troop, company, regi- 
ment, Ec. | 
As ſoon as à ſoldier's name is ypitten 
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down on the roll, it is death for him ty 


nate hes 
COLL S-OFFICE, is an office in Chancery. 
lane, London, appointed for the cuſtoh my 
of the rolls and records in chancery, $4 a lar 
the article MASTER of the rolls, 0 
Rider-ROLL, a ſchedule of parchment fre. 209 
quently ſewed or added to ſome part of Roll 
"a roll or record. "1319, 
ROoLLs of parliament, are the manuſcript Gar 
regiſters, or rolls of the proceedings of bean 
our antient parliaments, which before the ced 
invention of printing were all engroſſel me b 
on parchment, and proclaimed openly in ſame 
every county, In theſe rolls are alſo con- Bo, 
tained a great many decifions of difficult excel 
points of law, which were frequently in what 
former times referred to the deciſion af abou 
that high court, the e 
ROLL, in antiquity, See Acacia. with 
ROLL, or ROLLER, is alſo a piece of wood, end: 
iron, braſs, Cc. of a cylindrical form, four 
uſed in the conſtruction of ſeveral ma- pierc 


chines, and in ſeveral works and many. 
factures. | 

Thus in the glaſs manufacture they hare 

a running- roll, which is a. thick cylinder 


| ſerve to draw or ffretch out plates « 


handle, and being rolled when bal 


of caſt braſs, which ſerves to conduct the 
melted giaſs to the end of the table o 
which large looking-glaſſes, &c. are cal. 
See the article GLAss.' 

Founders alſo uſe a roll to work the ſand 
which they uſe in making their mould, 
The preſſes called calenders, as ſerving 
to calender ſtuffs withal, conſiſt, amon 
other eſſential parts, of two rollers, 
is alſo between two rollers that the 
waves 'are given to filks, mohairs, and 
other ſtuffs proper to be tabbied. 
Impreſſions from copper plates are all 
taken by paſſing the plate and paper be. 
tween two rollers, See the article Rolling. 
preſs PRINTING, | 
Rolls, in flatting-mills, &c. are two iron 
inſtruments of a cylindrical form, which 


gold, filver, and other metals, 
Rolls, in ſugar-works, are two large iro 
barrels, which ſerve to bruiſe the canes, 
and to expreſs the juice, Theſe are cal 
Hollow, and their cavities are filled up 
with wood, the cylinders of which art 
properly the rollers. 

olls, among book-binders, are indetd 
of a different form; theſe being. a kind 
of ſmall braſs-wheels with flower, 
leaves, &c. cut on the edge: theſe wheels 
are fixed on an axis to which there is 4 


round the edges, Sc. of the cover of 
Gs, @ book 


* 


RG M 
\ book; leave the impreſſion of the flowers 
cut on the wheel, either plain or in gold, 


ry- amon eners, are lar 

by 2 or 5 gud cylinders fixed 1 

bee 2 large handle, and drawn over walks, 
oraſs-plots, Sc. to render them ſmooth 

fe and even. ; 

t of Rolls, or rollers, among carpenters, ma- 


ſons, &c. are plain cylinders three or 


ript four feet long, uſed for the moving of 
of beams, huge ſtones, c. Theſe are pla- 
the ced ſucceſſively under the fore-part of 
fled the body to be removed, which is at the 
yin ſame time puſhed forward by levers, 
con · Ec. applied behind. For moving loads 
cult exceſſively heavy, the maſons, Cc. have 
y in what they call endleſs rollers, which are 
n of about double the length and thickneſs of 
the common rollers, and beſides are girt 
with ſeveral large iron-hoops at each 
00d, end: at a foot diſtance from the ends are 
orm, four mortoiſes, or rather only two, but 
ma· pierced through, into which are put the 


ends of long levers, which the workmen 
draw by long ropes faſtened to the ends, 
ill changing the mortoiſe as the roll has 


OLLER, in ſurgery, a long and broad 
bandage. uſually of linen cloth, rolled 
round any part of the body, to keep it 
in, or diſpoſe it to a ſtate of health, See 
the article BANDAGE. 0 

DLLER, in ornithology, the grey ampelis, 


rving with the head variegated with black. See 
= the article AMPELIS. 

8. | DLLER is alſo the name of a ſpecies of 
at the the coryus, with a blood-red back, a 


3, and green tail, and black wings. See the ar- 
ticle Coxvus. 
DLLING PRESS 


ticle PRINTING, 


re allo 


printing. See the ar» 
er be · ; 


olling. MAN, in general, ſomething belong- 

= Ing to the city of Rome. See Rome, 
vo » For the roman ſenate, emperors, conſuls, 
WIC 


pretors, quzſtors, ædiles, games, &c. 
Wee SENATE, EMPEROR, Ec. 
he term roman purple, is at preſent 


ates of 


ge ir00 ſed to denote the dignity of a cardinal, 

canes, dee the article CARDINAL, | 
are cal he roman catholics are thoſe chriſtians 
led up ho follow the doQrines and diſcipline 


ich are t the church of Rome; the ſubſtance 


pf which may be ſeen in pope Pius's 


| indeed reed, and has been treated of in the 
a kind ourſe of this work, under the articles 
flowery,  RANSUBSTANTIATION, MARRIAGE, 
e wheels ELIBACY, BAPTISM, SACRAMENT, 
ere is 4 oxk, Mass, HosT, IMAGE, RE- 
jen hel ies, PURGATORY, &c, Ec. 


-over ol 


$f the Romaxs, in modern hiſtory, is 
@ book hs 
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made a quarter of a turn. See LEVER. 


ROM | 
a prince elected to be ſucceſſr to the 
reigning emperor of Germany, See the 
articles EMPEROR, ELECTOR, -e. 

ROMAN ORDER, in architedture, the ſame. 

with the compoſite order. See the articles 
ORDER and COMPOSITE. | 
As to the roman balance, indiftion, 
year, language, citizens, &c. ſee the ar - 
ticles BALANCE, INDICT10ON, Ge. 

Epiſtle to the Romans, or St. Paul's Epifile 

to the RoMaANs, See ErIs TEE. 

ROMANCE, in matters of literature, a 

fabulous relation of certain adventures 

deſigned for the entertainment and in- 
ſtruKion of the readers, See FABLE. 

The true nature and genuine character - 

iſtics of this ſpecies of writing are ex- 

cellently explained by the ingenious au- 
thor of the Rambler; who obſerves, that 
the works of fiction, with which the pre- 
ſent generation ſeems more particularly 
delighted, are fuch as exhibit life in its 
true ſtate, diverſified only by the acci- 
dents that daily happen in the world, 
and influenced by thoſe paſſions and qua- 
lities which are really to be found in 
converſing with mankind, | 
This kiad of writing may be termed not - 
improperly the comedy of romance, and 
is to be connected nearly by the rules of 
comic poetry. Its province is to bring 
about natural events by eaſy means, and 
to keep up curioſity without the help of 
wonder: it is therefore precluded from 
the machines and expedients of the he- 
roic romance, and can neither employ 
giants to ſnatch away a lady from the 
nuptial rites, nor knights to bring her 
back from captivity; it can neither be- 
wilder its perſonages in deſarts, nor lodge 
them in imaginary caſtles, Pa 
Scaliger, upon Pontanus, remarks, that 
all his writings are filled with imager, 
and that if you take from him his lilies 
and his roſes, his ſatyrs and his dryads, 
he will have nothing left that can be 
called poetry, In like manner, almoſt 
all the fictions of the laſt age will va- 
niſh, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle and a ſhipwreck, 
Why this wild ſtrain of imagination 
found reception ſo long, in polite and 

learned ages, it is not eaſy to conceive z 
but we cannot wonder, that, while read- 

ers could be procured, the authors were 

willing to continue it; for when a man 
| had, by practice, gained fome fluency 
of language, he had no farther care than 
to retire to his cloſet, to let looſe his in- 
vention, and heat his mind with greg 
| ibi- 


ROM 


out fear of criticiſm, without the toil of 
ſtudy, without knowledge of nature, or 
acquaintance with life, | 

The taſk of our preſent writers is very 
different; it requires, together with that 
learning which is to be gained from 
books, that experience which can never 
be attained by ſolitary diligence, but muſt 


ariſe from general converſe, and accu. 


rate "obſervation of the living world, 


Their performances have, as Horace ex- 


preſſes it, plus oneris quantum venie mi- 
ms, little indulgence, and therefore more 


difficulty. They are engaged in por- 


traits of which every one knows the ori- 
ginal, and can therefore detect any devi- 


" ation from exactneſs of refemblance, 


Other writings are ſafe, except from the 
malice of learning, but theſe are in dan- 
ger from every common reader; as the 


flipper was cenſured by a ſhoemaker, 


who happened to ſtop in his way at the 
Venus of Apelles. | 

But the danger of not being approved as 
juſt copiers of human manners is not the 
moſt important apprehenſion that an au- 
thor of this fort ought to have before 
him. Theſe books are written chiefly to 
the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
to whom they ſerve as lectures of con- 
duct, and introductions into life. They 
are the entertainment of minds unfur- 
niſhed with ideas, and therefore eaſily 


_ ſuſceptible of impreſſions z not fixed by 


principles, and therefore eaſily following 
the current of fancy; not informed by 
experience, and conſequently open to eve- 


ry falſe * and partial aceount. 


That the 


to youth, and that no- 


ſuffered to approach their eyes or ears, 


are precepts extorted by ſenſe and virtue ROMANIA js alfo the modern name of it 
from an antient writer, by no means | 


eminent for chaſtity of thought, The 
ſame kind, though not the ſame degree 


and improper combinations of images, 


tranſaction and ſentiment was ſo remote 
from all that paſſes among men, that the 
reader was in very little danger of mak- 
ing any applications to himſelf ; the vir- 
tves and crimes were equally beyond his 


ſphere of activity; and he amuſed him- 
- ſelf with heroes, and with traitors, de- 


liverers and proſecutors, as with beings 
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Awbilities; and a book was produced with - 


ighelt degree of reverence ROMANIA, a province of the pope's 1 
ſhould be pai 
thing indecent or unſeemly ſhould be 


of caution, is required in every thing ſea and the Archipelago, 
which is laid before them, to fecure them ROMANS, or RoMaNT, an appellita 
from unjuſt prejudices, perverſe opinions, formerly given to the polite french lat 


In the romances formerly written, every Romans is alſo a town of Dauphin, f 


miles ſouth- weſt of Grenoble. 


| territories and of Italy, and antient!y i 


* 


of another ſpecies, whoſe addiots wy 
gulated upon fhbtlves of their own „ nl 
Who had neither faults for exctllency 
in common with himſelf, _ 
But When an advetituret is levelled vis 
the reft of the wortd, and acts in fd 
ſcenes of the univerſal drama, as may 
the lot of any other man, young (pets 
fors fix their oy upbn him with clok 
attention, and hope, by obſerving his. 
haviour and ſutcels, td regulate their on 
praktices, when they ſhall be engageda 
the like part, ; 
For this wry theſs Hell hiſtot 
may perhaps be made of greater uſe thy 
the alem allles of profeſlec morality, ad 
convey the knowledge of vice and i 
tue with more accuracy, than axioms al 
definitions, But if the power of examyk 
is ſo great, as to take poſſeſſion of th 
memory by a kind of violence, and pr. 
duce effects almoſt without the intervey 
tion of the will, care ought to be take 
that, when the choice is unreſtrained 
the beſt examples only ſhoiild be exhibi 
ed; and that which is oY to operil 
ſo ſtrongly ſnould not be miſchievous « 
uncertain in its effects. 
The chief advantages which theſe 6 
tions have over real life, is, that their ar 
thors are at liberty, though not to inveth 
yet to ſelect objects, and to cull from e 
maſs of mankind, thoſe individuals upd 
which the attention ought moſt to be en 
ployed ; as a diamond, though it dv 
not be made, may be poliſhed by art, ally 
and placed in fiich a fituation, as to d 
play that luſtre which before was buli 
among common ſtones. 


ritories in Italy, including the Bolognd 
and Ferrareſe. See the articles Boro 
and FERRARA, 


tient Thrace, which now makes a pi 


vince of Tutky in Europe; lying wel 
ward of the Propontis, between the Euii 


guage, in oppolition to the waloon. | 
France, ſituated on the river Iſere, fin 

„Rama, the capital: of the pop 
miſtreſs of the roman Empire: ealt lg 
13, north lat. 419 45. 


Rome is ſtill a large and fine city, thou 
not to be compared to antient * 
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the ſtreets are ſpacious and maguĩſicently ſometimes they are truncated, that is, 
built z it has five bridges over the Tiber, inſtead of terminating in a ridge, the 
twenty gates, three hundred churches, roof is cut ſquare off at a certain heigbt, 
and a vaſt number of palaces, convents, covered with a terraſs, and incompaſſed 
triumphal arches, pillars, obeliſks, ſta- with a balluſtrade ; and ſometimes, a gain, 


Ver 
A 
cia 


with wes, theatres, Oc. 8 a roof is made in the manner of a dome, 
ha oMNEV, a borough town of Kent, and When the walls have been raiſed. to their 
A one of the cinque ports, ſituated twelve deſigned height, the vaults made, the 
ecda 


miles ſouth · weſt of Dover. joiſts laid, the ſtairs. Cc. brought up, 
It ſends two members to parliament. then the roof is to be raiſed, which em- 
ROMPEE, or Rouru, in en is bracing every part of the building, and 

applied to ordinaries that are repreſented with its weight.equally preſſing upon the 
as broken, and to chevrons, bends, or the walls, is a band to all the work; and 
like, whoſe upper points are cut off, See beſides, defends the inhabitants from rain 


cloſe 
is bes 
r om 
edn 


hoo plate CCXXXUL fig. 3. b ſnow, the burning heat ef the ſun, 
: US ONCIGLIONE, a town of Italy, in the and the moiſture of the night, and is of 
19 pope's territories, and in St, Peter's pa · no ſmall advantage to the building, in 


trimony, 25 miles north of Rome. _ caſting off the rain water from the walls. 

RONDA, a town of Spain, in the province See the article GUTTERS, alk 

of Granada, ' twenty-two miles north of RooFr-TREEs, or RUFF-TREES,.in a{hip, 

S 1 are ſmall-timbers which go from the 

RONDEL, in fortification, a round tower, half - deck to the fore - caſtle, and ſerve to 
ſometimes ereRed at the foot of a baſtion. bear up the gratings. | 
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2 RONDELETIA, in botany, a genus of the This term is | alſo uſed for the upper 
ren pentandria-monogynia'claſs'of plants, the timbers in any building. 1 
— corolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle petal Hip- Roo. See the article Hir - Roo. 


ef the infundibuliform kind; the tube is ROOK, in ornithology, a ſpecies. of the 
cyliadrie and longer than the cup, and wholly black corvus. See Coxkvus. 
ventricoſe at the top; the limb js: divided ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or ether ap- 
into five roundiſh ſegments, which bend partment in a houſe. See BuiLDING, 
backward :: the fruit is a roundiſh coro- Rooms are either made with a vaulted 
nated capſule, containing two cells; the or flat ceiling. If with a flats ceiling, 
ſeeds are numerous and mall. Palladio ſays, that the height from the 
oo, a quantity of land equal to forty floor to the ceiling muſt be equal to their 


ou 0 


eſe fs 
eir a 
invent 
rom the 
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by * ſquare perches, or the fourth part of an breadth; and the rooms above muſt be 
art, ally aere. + > | - "a fixth part leſs in height than thoſe be- 
100 1 14 OOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part low: but if they are vaulted, the height 


$ but of a building. of the vaults in rooms that ate ſquare, is 


r 0 
The . the timber-work, and au third part more than its breadth. , 
its covering of ſlate, tile, lead, Cr: tho With regard to the compartment and diſ- 
carpenters uſually reirain the word to poſition of rooms, he ſays, that the halls. 
the timber-work offlry. and magnificent rooms ought to be, light 
The form of roofs is various : ſometimes and eaſy of aſcent; and that the ſmall 


pe's itt 
ologndh 
Loch 


e oft it is pointed, in which caſe the moſt beau - rooms may be divided off to make lo- 

PF tiful proportion is to have its profile an ſets. That the rooms for ſummer ought 1 

ng welt equilateral ang: | ſometimes jt is to be ſpacious and turned to the north; f 
quare, that is, the pitch or angle of the and thoſe for the winter to the ſouth and | 


e Eun ridge is a right angle, which therefore is weſt, and rather ſmall than otherwiſe : 


pellate a mean proportion, between the pointed becauſe we ſeek. the ſhade. in; ſummer, | J 
10 * and flat roof, which laſt is in the ſame and in winter the ſun; beſides ſmall ö 
3 proportion as à triangular pediment: rooms are more eaſily warmed than large. [ 
thine, e his is chiefly uſed in Italy, and the hot But the large rooms with the middling, b 


cougtries where there is but little ſnow, and thoſe with the ſma]l, ought to be. 
Sometimes roofs are made in the pinnacle ſo diſtributed that one part of the fabric 
form : ſometimes they have a double may correſpond with the other, and that 
ridge, and ſometimes they are mutilated, the body of the edifice may have in it- 


e, flug 


* popel 
ently W 


alt loth that is, conſiſt of a true and a falſe roof, ſelf a certain convenience in its mem- 
which is laid over the former: ſometimes bers, which may render the whole beau- 

/ thou agan they are in the form of a platform, ful and, graceful. | 

{ Row! as moſt of the eaſtern buildings are; and Rooms, in a ſhip, are places divided by 


Vor. IV. L 16 H partitions ; 4 


3 
R OO 
pattitions or bulk - heads. See the articles 
Gun-RoOM, Cook-ROOM, S. 
ROOMER, in the ſea-language z- a ſhip 
is ſaid to be a roomer when ſhe is larger 
than ordinary. 8 

ROOT, radix, among botaniſts, denotes 
that part of a plant which imbibes the 


nutritious juices of the earth, and tranſ- 


mits them to the other parts. See the ar- 
ticles PLANT and VEGETATION, 
The roots of plants are \diltinguiſhed, 
according to their different forms, into 
bulbeſe, fibroſe, granuloſe, grumoſe, tube- 
roſe, and tap- roots. See BUL BOSE, Cc. 
As to the gathering and preſerving roots 
for medicinal uſes, the Edinburgh - diſpen- 
' ſatory directs, that the annual roots be 
taken up before they ſhoot out ſtems or 
flowers; the biennial ones, for the moſt 
part, in the autumn of the firſt year; 
and the perennial ones when the leaves 
begin to fall, and therefore: generally in 
autumn: then being cleanſed by waſh- 
ing, and freed from the withered and 
decayed fibres, they are to be hung in a 
ſhady place pervious to the air, till they 
are moderately. dry: the thicker roots 
ſhould be lit lengthwiſe; or they may 
de cut tranſverſely into thin pieces, and 
the pith taken out. Theſe roots, which 
are very numerous, have been treated of 
under their ſeveral articles RHUBARB, 
 JaLare, HELLEBORF, Sc. Sc. 
RoOT-GRAFTING, in gardening. See the 
article GRAFTING, eb 

RooT; in mathematics, a quantity conſi- 
dered as the baſis or foundation of a 
higher power; or one which being mul- 


tiplied into itſelf any number of times, 


produces a ſquare, cubic,” biquadratic, 
Sc. quantity; called the ſecondy third, 
fourth, St. power of the root, or quan- 
_ tity; ſo multiplied into: itſelf: thus @ is 
the ſquare root of a a, or a*; and 4 
the ſquare root of 4x4=26. Again, a, 


is the: cube root of axaxam=a3; and 


3 the cube-root of 3 3 * 3=27 : and ſo 
on. 
. PowER;' and EXTRACTION of roots, 

The roots of powers are expreſſed by 
placing the radical ſign / over them, with 
a number denoting what kind of root they 


are: thus the ſquare or ſecond root of 16 is 


expreſſed by y/ 16, and the cube or third 
root of 27 by WW 27; and, in general, 


the n th root of à raiſed to the power mz, 
is expreſſed by VA. When the root 


of a compound quantity is wanted, the 
vinculum of the radical ſign muſt be 
9 
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root of a* +2 ab + 7 is expreſſed by 


See the articles INVOLUTION, 


y 


ROP 


drawn over the whole: thus the ſquare 


 a* +2ab+b*; and it ought to be 

- obſerved;, that when the radicaſ ſign ha 
no number above it, to denote what root 

is wanted, the ſquare root . Is alway 
meant; as * 42, or V. 16, is the ſquare 
root of a*, or the fquare root of 16. 
RoorTs, radices, in grammar, ate the pri. 
mitive words of a language, whence the 
others are formed or derived. See the 
articles WORD and LANGUAGE. 
ROPE, hemp, hair, Sc. ſpun out into 1 
thick yarn, and then ſeveral firings of 
this yarn twiſted together by means of x 
wheel. When made very ſmall it it 
called a, cord, and when very thick, 
cable. See CoRD and CABLE. 
De. Neſaguliers, in the firſt volume cf 
his Experimental Philoſophy, has com. 
puted the forces neceſſary to bend rope 
of different diameters, ſtretched by dif. 
ferent weights, round rollers of different 
bigneſſes, to be as in the following table, 
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names given to them: theſe are, 1. A 
b mp 


o 


ROP 


uni ; 
faſt — crank for ſtriking it. 3. Boat- 
rope, that by which the boat at the ſtern 
is towed, 
body ropes ſowed round the ſails. 5. 
Breaſt-rope, that made faſt to the ſhrouds 
in the chains, to ſupport the man that 
heaves the lead. 6. Bucket-rope, that 


up water. 7. Buoy-rope, that which is 
tied to the buoy by one end, and tothe 


hook-ropes, which are ſeized to each 


9. Cat- rope, that uſed for hoiſting up the 


10. Davit- rope, is reeved through a hole 
made at each end, for hauling the davit 
to either ſide of the fore-caſtle. 11. 
Entring- rope, to take hold of, in going 
up the ſhip's fide. 12. Luff-hook- rope, 
is for bouſing the tack- aboard, when it 
blows hard, and is a ſort of preventer to 
the tack, 13. Grapnel-rope, that which 
being bent to a grapnel, either the long - 
boat, pinnace, or yawl rides by it. 14. 
Gueſs-rope, is for keeping the long-boat, 
pinnace, or yawl from ſteeving, or going 
too much in and out when towing. 15, 
Parrel-rope is reeved through the ribs 
and trucks, and, with the breaſt-ropes, 


erent 


der-rope, that reeved through a hole in 
the boat's rudder. 17. Slip- rope is for 
triſeing up the bites of the cable to the rails 
of the head, 18. Stantion-ropes, thoſe 
reeved through the eyes of the ſtantions. 


Fords „ nog a2ueny2 2 


| 


the eyes of the ſtantions. 20, Top- 
ropes are thoſe with which the top-maſts 
are ſet or ſtruck 3 they are reeved through 
an iron-bound block, which hooks under 


HAS ws. * * — 
0 0 wo 282 -20 ut listmeip ssdgu! ll = 
2 c — 


2 heel of the top-maſt; the other part of 
exper. them comes down to the top-tackle- 
g a rop falls, which has double blocks iron- 
as the bound, and hooks to ring bolts upon 
; or in the deck, 21. Tiller-ropes, are to keep 
roller. the tiller ſteady, that it may not fly from 
, as fi ide to fide, 22. Waiſt-ropes, for boats 
ending to make faſt to, along ſide, 23. Wheel- 
rope, that which goes round the ſpindle 
es is i of the ſleering-wheel, and from thence - 
* ſhips: to the titter, 
e whdt BPO E-YarN, among ſailors, is the yarn 
olarly f of any rope untwiſted, but commonly 
articoli made up of junk; its uſe is to make 
1. Aut kunet, mats, Oc. | 


Wh" 
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F which are for ſpreading the 
— — 2. Bell- ropes, which are made 


4. Bolt -ropes, the head and 
which is tied to the bucket, for hauling 
ſtock of the anchor by the other. 3. Can- | 


hook, to hoiſt hogſheads, c. on board. 


anchor in order to be ſtowed at the bow. 


Jaſhes the parrel to the maſts. 16. Rud- 


19, Swabb-rope ſerves as a handle to 


the cap, and then reeved through the 


'ROS 


+34 +. 


and ſuch as have four differ from the eru- 
Ciform flowers, not only in their, diſpoſi- 


the ſame. ſpecies indeterminately, four, 
five, or fix, as is the caſe in the clemati- 
tis, the capers, and the ſpecies of rue, 


vhereas in the cruciform ones it is ever 


conſtant. See the article BOTANY, 

ROSARY, among the roman-catholics, 
the ſame with chaplet, See CHAPLET. 
Before a perſon repeats his roſary, he 
muſt croſs himſelf with it; he muſt then 
repeat the apoſtles” creed, and ſay a pater- 
5 and three aves, on account of the 


three relations which the virgin bears to 


the three perſons in the trinity; after 
which he paſſes on to his decads. 

Roſary alſo denotes a particular form of 
devotion addreſſed to the virgin, to which 
the chaplet of that name is accommodated, 

ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, 
bounded by Letrim on the north, and 
Galway on the ſouth. - _ 

ROSE, roſa, in botany, a gen 
icoſandria-polygynia claſs of plants,” the 
flower of which is compoſed of five pe- 
tals, obverſely cordated, and arranged in 


a circular form: the fruit is formed of 


the fleſhy baſe of the cup, which is of a 


turbinated figure, coloured, ſoft, con- 

taining only one cell drawn together at 
the neck, and coronated with ſome irre- 

gular laciniæ; the ſeeds are numerous, 


oblong and hairy. See plate CCXXXIV, 


fig. 3. | 

The wild briar, with beautiful pinnated 
leaves, a white or pale red flower, and 
the common hip for its fruit, is that above 
deſcribed : and, indeed, all the beautiful 
roſes in our gardens, are only varieties of 


this ſpecies, principally owing to culture; 


the red, the damaſk, the white, the varie- 


gated, &c. roſes, being all produced from 
this original ſpecies, 


The flowers of the red roſe are aftrin- 


16 0 gent, 


tion, but in this, that the number is in 


us of the 


* 


ROS 

ent, thoſe of the damaſk-rofe purgative, 

- "und the fruit of the wild-rofe' peRtoral. 
The roſe-water of the ſhops, diſtilled from 
the flowers of the damaſk - roſe, has been 

cttlebrated for many virtues ; but its fra- 
grant ſmell is the only quality now re- 
garded in it. There is alſo a ſyrup, 
made either from the juice, or infuſion 

of the freſh flowers of damaſk-roſes, 

Ros, in architecture, an ornament cut in 
the form of a roſe, chiefly uſed in cor- 
niches, frizes, vaults of churches, &c, and 


particularly in the middle of each face * 


the corinthian abacus. 
Ros E- MO BLE, an antient engliſh gold- coin, 
It was formerly current at 6 s. 8 d. and 
ſo called becauſe ſtamped with a roſe. 


Rose-woop, rhodium, or afpalathus, in 


the materia medica. See As PALArHus. 
ROSEBRUGGE, a town of Flanders, 
eleven miles north-weſt of Ypres. 
ROSEMARV, roſmarin!s, in botany, a 
genus of the diandria-monogynia claſs of 
plants, with a riogent monopetalous 


flower, whereof the upper lip is bifid 


and erect, and the under lip trifid and re- 
flex; there is no pericarpium, the cup 
holding the four ſeeds in its bottom, 

Roſemary has at all times been a favour. 
rite ſhrub in medicine : it is full of vola- 
tile parts, as appears by its taſte, ſmell, 
and analyſis. It is a very valuable ce- 


phalic, and is good in all diforders of the 


nerves, and in hyſteric and hypochon - 
driac caſes, It is good in palſies, apo- 
plexies, epilepſies, and vertigoes. It 


ſtrengthens the ſight, and ſweetens the 


breath. It is greatly commended by ſome 
againlt obſtructions of the viſcera, parti · 
cularly of the liver and ſpleen; and in the 
jaundice, The flowers have the credit 
of being great cordialsz and ſome ima- 
gine they even poſſeſs the virtues of the 
whole plant in a more exalted degree than 


any other part. However, the flowery 
tops, leaves, and huſks, together with 


the leaves themſelves, are much fitter for 
all purpoſes, than the flowers alone. 

ROSICRUCIANS, or RosSYCRUCIANS, 
See the article ROSYCRUCIANS., 


ROSIENNE, a town of Samogitia, in 


Poland: eaſt longitude 239 30“, north 
latitude 35 50“. 

RO SIN. or RESIN. See the article RESIxN. 

ROSMARINUS, Ros MARY, in botany, 
See the article Ros KEM AR. 

ROSS, county of Scotland, bounded by 
Sutherland on the north, by the German 


fra and the Murray frith on the catt 
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and ſouth, and by Inverneſs-ſhire and the 


firſt ſtruck in the reign of Edward III. 


ROT 


weſtern ocean on the ſouth and weſt, = 
Ross is alſo a market-town, fituated on the mu 
Ny * eleven miles ſouth of Here. goc 
* 48 Sot 
ROSSANO, a city and port-town of Ca. har 
labria, in the kin gdom of Na ples, eighty oft. 
miles ſouth-weſt of Taranto, tha 
ROSSE, a port-town of Iceland, twenty. tio! 
two miles weſt of Kinſale. | cat! 
ROS-SOLIS, sux-DEW, an agreeable ſi, cau 
rituous liquor, compoſed of burnt brandy; qui 
ſuger, cinnamon, and milk-water ; and caſ 
ſometimes perfumed with a little muſk; it 
it is ſo called, as being at firſt prepared wh 
wholly of the juice of the plant roſe-(olis tho 
or droſera. See the article DROsERA, car 
ROSTING, or RoasTING, Se the ar wit 
ticle ROASTING, lik 
ROSTOCK, an imperial city of lower anc 
Saxony, ſituated on a bay of the Balti ſor 
ſea: eaſt longitude 12% 15”, and nor he 
latitude 54% 200. ROT 
ROSTOP, or RosTova, the capital of: art 
territory of the ſame name, in Ruſſa: Tt 
eaſt longitude 40, and north latitud che 
572 20. wh 
ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the u. wh 
man forum, wherein orztions, pleadings Acc 
funeral harangues, &c, were delivered, of 
ROSTRI-FORMIS PROCESSUS, in ant rer 
tomy. See the article COR Acolpks. the 
ROS I RUM literally denotes the beał u wh 
bill of a bird; and hence it has been f. dot 
guratively applied to the beak, or hradd M 

a ſhip. vai 
RosTRUM, in chemiſtry, implies the no M 
or beak of the common alembic, whid the 
conveys the liquor diſtilled into its it it, 
ceiver, See the article ALEMBIC. cla 
ROSYCRUCIANS, RosicRucia\s, 0 wh 
brothers of the roſy croſs, a name aflunel in 
by a ſect or cabal. of hermetic: philol- rot 
phers, who appeared, or at laaſt were fil of 
taken notice of, in Germany, in the be thi 
ginning of the XVIth century, Tit mn 
pretended to be maſters of all ſcienct ina 
and to have many important ſecrets, pit ani 
ticularly that of the philoſophers's ſont mc 
See the article PHILOSOPHER. <q 
Their ſociety is frequenily denoted by d „ler 
ahbreviatures F. R. C. ; lin 
ROT; a diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ariſt al 
from wet ſeaſons, and too moilt palturt Bu 
Ir is a very hard thing to prevent the 6 15 

if the year prove very wet, eſpeciel! rig 
May and June. Salt-marſhes, and bug cir 
where broom grows, are the beſt pF be 

of preſervation for them. Sheep 4. H 


ſom<times all cleared of the rot, when 


* 


the them into broom+fields. Seurvy-grals, 
muſtard, parſley, and thyme are alſo 
good for the prevention of it. 
Some propoſe the giving ſheep half a 
Ca. bandfal of bay-ſalt, every month or 
ohty oftener; and there is great probability 
that this may be of ſervice ; but the ra- 
ty. tional way of attacking all diſorders in 
cattle, is by conſidering what are the 


the 


ele. 


too far gone with it, only by removing 


is leſs than that of the circumference of 
the wheel, in the ratio of the two circum- 
ferences ; and therefore, of courſe, its cir- 
cular motion is leſs than its reQilinear 
one. Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a 
right line equal to that deſcribed by the 


- circumference of the Wheel, it can only. 


R 


2 Venetian, and a Tuſcan. f 


(his cauſes of them. It will appear, upon en- 
ndy; quiry, that wet ſeaſons are the general oc- 
and caſions of the rot in ſneep, and therefore - 
uſk; it would be adviſeable for the owners, 
pared when ſuch ſeaſons come on, to remove - 
-ſolig thoſe animals into the drieſt paſtures they 
KA, can, and then to feed them principally . 
Ne 2. with dry (weet hay, oats, bran, and the 


and if they were already a little infected, 
ſome falt given with their dry food, would 
he a happy means of curing them. 


lower 
Baltic 
north 


1 of 
uſſa: 
itituck 


article WHEEL. 

There is a celebrated problem in me- 
chanics, called rota ariſtotelica, Ariſtotle's 
wheel, becauſe that philoſopher is the firſt 
he 166 
dingy 
ered, 
n ant 


accounted for, is how a point in the nave 
of a wheel comes to deſcribe, during one 
revolution, a line equal to the length of 


DES, the outer circumference of the wheel, 
zeak u when a point in the. outer circumference 
een | does no more. L | | 

headd Many great men having attempted in 


vain to account for this phznomenon, 
Mr. de Meyran, a french gentleman, had 
the good fortune to light on a ſolution of 
it, which the Academy of Sciences de- 
clared to be ſatisfaRtory. It is this: a 
wheel is only aQed on, or drawn forward, 
in a right line: its circular motion, or 
rotation, ariſing purely from the reſiſtance 
of the ground whereon it is applied, Now 
this reſiſlance is equal to the force where- 


he nol 
whid 
its It 


| N S, 00 
aſſume 
philole 
vere fil 
the be 


who took notice of it. The matter to be 


like; this would prevent the occaſion: 


do it by ſliding along. 

OTA is alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical 
court at Rome, compaſed of twelve pre- 
lates, whereof one muſt be a German, 
another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards ; 
the other eight are Italians, three of 
whom muſt be Romane, and the other 
five a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a Milaneſe, 
This is one of the moſt auguſt tribuna 
in Rome, which takes cognizance of all 
ſuits in the territory of the church, by 
appeal; as alſo of all matters beneficiary 
and patrimonial, | 


| ROTATION, in geometry, a term chief- 
ROTA, WHEEL, in mechanics, See the 


ly applied to the circumvolution of any 
ſurface round a fixed and immoveabſe 
line, which is called the axis of its rota- 
tion: and by ſuch rotations it is, that ſo- 
lids are conceived to be generated, See 
the article GENESIS. me IT 
The late ingenious Mr. de Moivre ſhews 

how ſolids, thus generated, may be mea- 
ſured or cubed. His method is this: for 


0 
. 
” 


the fluxion of ſuch ſolids, take the pro- 


fore 


The with the wheel is drawn in the right line, 
ſcienceh inaſmuch as it defeats that direction; 
ts, pt and, conſequently, the cauſes of the two 
os (tone motions being equal, their effects are 


equal too; or, a point in the wheel de- 
-icribes, during one revolution, a right 
line on the ground equal to its outer cir- 
cumference. 


d by tit 


„ ariln 


- palturt But as to the nave of the wheel, the caſe 
t the 1% is otherwiſe; for though it is drawn in a 
cially! right line by the ſame force as the outer 
ind land eircun terence, yet it only turns round 
eſt pic | becauſe the wheel turns, and can on! 

heep 1 turn with it, and in the fame time. 


when * 


Hence it follows, that its circular velocity 
i 


duct of the fluxion, of the abſciſs, multi- 
plied by the circular baſe; and ſuppoſe 
the ratio of a ſquare to the circle inicrib- 


ed in it to be - then the equation ex- 


preſſing the nature of any circle, whoſe 
diameter is d, is y yr dx —xx. There- 
4dxx—x=*x. | 


is the fluxion of a por- 


tion of the ſphere; and, conſequently, 
the portion itſelf 4 f dx x—x4 x3, and 
I 
the circumſcribed cylinder is was 2 ; 
7 A 

and therefore the portion of the ſphere is 
to the portion of the circumſcribed cylin- 
der, as 4d - x tod -x. | 


RoTaAT1ON, or KEVOLUTION, in aſtro- 


nomy. See the article REVOLUTION, 


RO TAT ORES&, in anatomy, the name by 


which ſome call the oblique muſcles of the 
eye. See EYE and OBLIQUUS. 


ROTATORES is alſo applied to the trochan · 


ters of the thigh-bone. See the article 


* FEMUR and "I ROCHANTER, 
ROTENBURG, a town of Franconia, in 


Germary ; eaſt long. 10% 5, north lat. 
49? 20's. 


RoTEN- 


R OU 
Rorzxzunc is alſe a town of Lower Sax - 
ony, in the dutchy of Verden, twenty - 
- four miles eaſt. of Bremen. " 
ROTHER, or RupDDER. See RuDDER. 
ROTHERAM, a market-town of Vork - 
- ſhire, 35 miles ſouth-weſt of York. 
ROTHSAY, a parliament-town of Scot. 

land, in the iſle of Bute : weft longitude 

©, and north latitude 55 50 . 
| ROTING, a town of Franconia, in Ger- 
many : eaſt long. 9 50', and north lat. 


y 9 Oo 
; ROT ONDO, or ROTUNDO, in architec- 
ture, an appellation given to any build- 
Ing that is round both within and with- 
out ſide, whether it be a church, a ſalon, 
or the like, ; The moſt celebrated roton- 
do of the antients, is the pantheon at 
Rome, See the article PANTHEON, 
ROTTENNESS, or PUTREFACTION, 
See the article PUTREFACTION, 
'ROTTERDAM, a city of the province of 
Holland, fitvated on the north bank of 
the Maeſe, thirty miles ſouth of Amſter- 
dam, and thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the 
Hague: eaſt longitude 4® 207, and north 
| latitude 529. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
atella, See the article PATELLA. 
 ROTULORUM cusTos. See the article 

Cvusros ROTULORUM, 

ROTULUS, a ROLL. See RQLL. 

ROTUNDO, or RoTONDO. See the ar- 
ticle ROTONDO. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given 
to ſeveral muſcles, otherwiſe called teres. 
See the articles TEREs and MUSCLE, 

Pronator RoOTUNDUs, See'PRONATORS, 

ROTWEIL, a town of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the river Neckar: eaſt 
long. 8“ 30/, and north lat. 48 8. 

ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of 

| Normandy, ſituated on the north fide of 
the Seyne, fixty-five miles north of Pa- 
ris, and forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Havre de Grace and the Britiſh Channel: 
eaſt long. 19 &', north lat. 49“ 30“. 

ROVEREDO, a city of the biſhopric of 
Trent, eight miles ſouth of Trent. 

ROVERGNE, a diviſion of Guienne, in 
France. i ; 

ROUGE-CROSS. See PoOURSUIVANT. 

ROUGHNESS, in mechanics. See the ar- 

' ticles FRICTION and RESISTANCE, 
\ ROVIGO, the capital of the Poleſin de 
| Rovigo, in Italy, ſubje& to Venice : eaſt 
long. 129 25, north lat. 45* . 

ROUND, rotundus, in geometry, See the 

articles CIRCLE, GLOBE, and SPHERE. 


The italian muſicians give the name of ROUSELAER, atown of the Netherlas 
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 RoOUND-HOVUSE, a kind of priſon, for the 


R OU 


b round, to what we call a flat ö. 87 
the article FLATS, 

RovuND, in a military ſenſe, ſignifies a walk 
which ſome officer, attended with a par. 
ty of ſoldiers, takes in a fortified place 
around the ramparts, in the night. time, 
in order to ſee that the centries are watch. 
ful, and every thing in good order, 
The centries are to challenge the round 
at a diſtance, and reſt their arms as they 
paſs, to let none come near them; and 
when the round comes near the guard 
the centry calls aloud, avho comes there? 
and being anſwered, the rounds ; he (ay 
Hand; and then calls the corporal of th 
guard, who draws his ſword, - and call 
allo, abo comes there; and when he i 
anſwered, the rounds, he who has the 
word-advances, and the corporal receivg 
it with his ſword pointed to the giver\ 
breaſt. In ſtriẽt garriſon the rounds g 

every quarter of an hour, 

Way of the RouxDs. See Way. 

Counter- ROUNDS, See COUNTER, 


nightly watch in London to ſecure diſer 
derly perſons, till they can be carried be 
fore a magiſtrate. | 

ROUND HOUSE, in a ſhip, the uppermdf 
room, or cabbin, on the ſtern of a ſhip 
where the maſter lies, 

.To RovuNnD à horſe, in horſemanſhiy, 1 
general term for all ſorts of maneges up 
on a volt, or circular tread. See tht 
article VOLT, 

ROUNDELAY, a kind of antient poem 
thus termed, according to Menage, fron 
its form, becauſe it turns back again u 
the firſt verſe, and thus goes round. Thi 
poem is little known among us, but i 
very common among, the French, wh 
call it rondeau. It conſiſts common) 
of thirteen verſes, eight whereof are it 
one rhime, and five in another, It 
divided into couplets, at the end of tit 
ſecond and third whereof the begining 
of che roundelay is repeated, and that! 
poſſible in an equivocal or pauſing ſent 

ROUNDELET. See RUNDLEF, 

ROUNDO, ROUNDELAY, in muſic, a kinl 

of burden or ritornello, where the be. 
ginning of each couplet is repeated at i 
end thereof, 

ROUSE, among falconers, is when a havt 
lifts up and ſhakes herſelf. | 

Rousk a bawſer, or cable, in the ſe 
language, ſignifies to haul in part of! 

* hawſer or cable, which lies flack in 
water, 


* 


A 
jn the province of Flanders, fituated ele- 
ven miles north-eaſt of Y pres. 


bee 


alk Spain, now united to France, is bound- 
are ed by Languedoc on the north, by the 
lace Mediterranean ſea on the esſt, by Cata- 
me, lonia on the ſouth, and by the Pyrenean 


mountains on the weſt, being-about fifty- 
five miles long, and thirty-ſix broad. 
ROUSSIN, in the manege, is a ftrong, 
well-knit, and ſtowed horſe, ſuch as are 
brought into France from Germany and 
Holland. „ 5 


ch 


inde 
they 
and 
ard, 


ert 

bn eſpecially that which military forces take. 
f the This word is alſo uſed for the defeat and 
call flight of an army. 

he it our, in law, is applied to an aſſembly 
$ the of perſons, going forcibly to commit ſome 


ceives 
1ver' 


ds py 


vnlawful act, whether they execute it or 
not. ; 

The difference between a rout and a riot 
ſeems to be this, that a rout is where 
perſons. are unlawfully-aſſembled, and 
have moved forwards, in order to commit 
the unlawful act intended, but part with- 
out doing it: whereas riot is taken for 
the diſorderly fact committed by any ſuch 
unlawful aſſembly; Two things, ' how. 
ever are common both to riot and rout, 
as alſo unlawful aſſembly 5 the one is, 
that three perſons at leaſt be gathered 
together: the other is, that, being ga- 
thered together, they 


or tht 
diſore 
ed de · 


ermol 


a ſkiy, 


hip, 1 
res Up 
ee the 
lent geſture, or actual violence, See R1oT, 


| poem OWEL, 2 farriers a kind of iſſue, © 
e, fron made by drawing n ſKain of ſilk, thread, 
gain i hair, or the like, througli the nape of 

|, Thu the neck, or ths other part, of a horſe; 
„ but i anſwering to what, in ſargery, is called 

h, who a ſeton. See the article SETON. 

mon) The rowelling of horſes is a method of 
are it cure frequently had recourſe to, in caſes | 
„ It of inward ſtrains, eſpecially about the 

4 of u fioulders or hips, as alſo for hard ſwell. 
-ginning mgs not eaſy to be diſſolved. The ope- 

d chat! ration is this: a little flit being made 
g ſenſe through the ſkin, about an handbreadth 

a below the part aggrieved, big enough to 

c, a kind put a ſwan's quill in; the ſkin is raiſed © 
the br from the fleſh, the end of the quill put 
ed at be in, and the ſkin blowed from the fleſh 


upwards, and all over the ſhoulder ; then 
n a baut 


the ſer ſtick, and the wind ſpread with the hand 
art of l all over, and then let go; this done, a 


ck 10 ſkain of horſe-hair, or yed ſarſenet, half 


2 ze thickneſs of the little finger, is put in 
herVare! 
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& OUSILLON, formerly # province of 


LOUT, a public road, highway, or courſe, 


aſſturb the peace 
either by words, ſnew of arms, turbu- 


the hole being ſtopped with the finger, 
the part blown is beat with an hazel- 


c 33 
Px * 


r 


a rowelling needle, ſeven or eight inches 
long, and the needle is put into the hole, 
and drawn through again, fix or ſeven 
inches higher; then the needle is drawn 
out, and the two ends of the rowel tied 
together, anointing it every day, as well 
as before the putting it in, with ſweet 
butter and hog's greaſe, and drawing 
it backwards and forwards in the+ſkin, 
to make the putrid matter diſcharge itſelf 
more plentifully, ' © © 2 
Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as mak - 
ing too large a ſore and ſcar, uſe the 
french rowel, which is a round piece of 
Riff leather, with a hole in the midſt, 
laying it flat between the fleſh and-ſkin, 
the hole in the rowel juſt againſt/that in 
the ſkin, ſewing it with a needle and 
thread-drawn through- the hole and the 
ſkin, cleaning it once in two or three 
days, and then anointing it afreſh, 
RowELs of a ſpur,” See 8pux. 
ROWS of trees. See PARALLELISM; 
ROXBURGH, the name of a county ia 
Scotland, which ſends one member. to 
parlament. N 
ROXENT cAr:E, or Rock of Lisbon, a 
mountain and remarkable promontory if 
Portugal, ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
at the north entrance of the river Tagus, 
twenty-two miles north of Liſbon. 
ROYAL, or RROAL, ſomething belong 
ing to a king: thus we ſay,” royal fam 
ly, royal aſſent, royal exchange, Cc. 
See the articles FAMILY, ASSENT, Ee. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, the burſe or meeting 
place of the merchants in London.. 88 
the article EXCHANGE, ' 5 
It was built in 1566, at tbe charge of 
Sir Thomas Greſham, and in a ſolemn 
manner, by herald with ſound of trum- 
pet, in preſence of queen Elizabeth, pro- 


claimed the royal exchange. Till hat 


time the merchants: met in Lombard- 
ſtreet, It was built of brick, yet then 


eſteemed the mo ſplendid burſe in Eu- 


rope. An hundred years after its build- 
ing, at the great fire, it. was burnt down; 


but ſoon raiſed again in a ſtill more mag 


nificent manner, the expence thereof 
amounting to £. 50,000: One half of 
this ſum was diſburſed by the chamber of 

London, the other by the company of 
mercers, who, to reimburſe themſelves, 
let to hire 190 ſhops above fairs, at £.20 
each, which, with other ſhops, &c. oa 
the ground, yield a yearly rent of abore 
£4000 ; yet the ground it ſtands on 
does not exceed three-fourths of an acre, 
whence it is obſerved to be much the 
| richeſt 


1 
- richeſt ſpot of ground in the world. It R 
is built quadrangular, with walks around, 


herein the merchants of the reſpective RUBIA,,MADDER, in botany, a genus ef 


countries aſſociate themſelves, In the 
middle of the area or court is a fine mar- 
ble · ſtatue of king Charles II. in the ha- 
bit of a roman Cæſar, erected by the ſo- 
ciety of merchant · adventurers. Around 
are the ſtatues of the ſeveral kings ſince 
de Norman conqueſt, ranged. | 
RoYaL-cak, a fair ſpreading tree at Boſ- 
- .cobel, in the pariſh of Donnington in 
- Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof” were 


© 2 - once covered with ivy; in the thick of RUBICAN, in the 
loid to be of a rubican colour, when cf; 


Which king Charles II. fat in the day- 
„time with. colonel Careleſs, and in the 
night lodged in Boſcobel-houle ; fo that 
they are miſtaken Who ſpeak of it as an 


old hollow oak, it being then a gay RUBIFYING, in chemiſtry, the 28 d 


Aouriſhing tree, ſurrounded with many 
more. The poor remains thereof are 


now fenced in with a handſome wall, RUBIGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt cb 


with this inſeription over the gate in gold- 
letters: Fœæliciſimam arborem quam in 
. * afplum potentiſſimi regis. Caroli II. Deus 

Op. max, — quem reges regnant, hic 
ereſcere voluit, &c. 
Rov AI- ſociety. See SOCIETY. _ 
ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, 
. otherwile called the king's prerogative, 


and the regalia. See the articles PRERO- RUBIGO, a diſeaſe incident to corn, con 


- GATIVE and REOGALIA. 49105 
ROYAN, a caſtle of France, in the pro- 


vinee of Saintonge; ſituated at the mouth RUBININSK A, one of the northern pn. 


of the river Garonne, thirty miles ſouth 
of Rochelle. 7 l 

ROYENA, AFICAN BLADDER-NUT, in 
botany, a genus of the decandria-eigynia 


claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is RUBRIC, rubrica, in the; cannon; law, ly 


formed of a ſingle petal ; the tube is of 
the length of the calyx ; the limb is pa- 
tent, reflex, and divided into five oval 
-- ſegments ; the fruit is a roundiſh capſule, 
. formed of four valves, marked with four 
furrowe, but containing only one cell; 
the ſeeds are four oblong triangular | 
- nuts, included in a calyptra, | 
ROYSTON, a. market-town, ſituated in 
the counties of Hertford and Cambridge, 
thirty-eight miles north of London. 
'RUATAN, an iſland in the gulph of Hon- 
dauoras, in North America: weſt Jong. 
89, and north lat. 169, 
RUBARB, See the article RHuBARB, 
RUBBING, See the articles ATTRIT1ION 
and FRICTION, ' 
RUBELLIO, in ichthyology, - the name 
- whereby ſome authors call the roach, 
See the article CYPRINU6, p 
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conſiſts of two ſucculent, ſmooth, round 


The rubigalia were inſtituted by Num 


were celebrated on the ſeventh of the c. 


RU BRIC A, in natural hiſtory, a 1 


RUB 


UBETA, the TOAD, in zoology, 3 
the article TOAD, | 


the tetrandria-monogynia. claſs of plants 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſol, 
plane acute petal, hollowed at the bat 
and divided into four ſegments; the fi 


berries, growing together; the ſeed j 
ſingle, roundiſh, and umbilicated. $ 
plate COXXXV, fig. 2.. 
For the ſeveral uſes of this plant in dh. 


ing, Sc. ſee the article Mbp. 
A horſe i 


: 


hay, ſorrel, or oF, with a light gre 
or white upon the anks, but fo that th 
grey or white is not predominant there, 


turning a thing red by the force of fir 
Sc. | | 


brated by the Romans, in honour of th 
god Rubigus, or the goddeſs Rubigo, 1 
engage thoſe deities to preſerve-the con 
from blights and mildews. | 


in the eleventh year of his reign an 
lends of May. 


monly called Mildew, being a ſpecies i 
blight,” See the article BLIGHT, 


vinces of Ruſſia, bounded. by the provi 
of Dwina,os' the north, by Syrianes u 
the eaſt, by. Belozero op the ſouth, a 
by the lake of Onega on the weſt. 


nifies a title. or, artjcle in certain ang 
law-booksz. thus called becauſe. writts 
as the titles of the chapters in our ani 
Bibles are, in red letters. 

Rubrics alſo denote. the roles and dir 
tions given at the beginning, and in if 
courſe of, the liturgy, for the order u 
manner in which the ſeveral parts of 
office are to be performed. There n 
general rubrics and ſpecial rubrics, an 
bric for the communion, Sc. In! 
romiſn Miſſal and breviary are tun 
for matins, for lauds, for tranſlati 
beatifications, commemorations, &, 


given to ſeveral kinds of marles 
ochres, the two principal of which 1 
the rubrica fabrilis of authors, being a 
heavy red marle, commonly called rei 


and uſed by painters, Cc. dee the * 
; « 1 A 
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RUB 
MaRLE and REDDLE, The other, call- 
ed the rubrica finopica of the antients, is 
2 fine heavy purple ochre, much uſed 
both in me "g and medicine, 
the article OCHRE, 


RUBUS, the BRAMBLE and RASPBERRY 


BUSH, in botany, a genus of the ico- 


ſandtia - pentagynia claſs of plants, the 


coroſla whereof conſiſts of five roundiſh ' 
erecto - patent petals, of the length of the 
cup, and inſerted into it; the fruit is a2 
compound berry; the acini it is compoſed 
of are roundiſh, and arranged into a clu- 
ſter, convex at top and concave below, 
each acinus has only one cell; the ſeeds” 
are fingle and oblong; the receptacle of 
the pericarpia is conic; the acini in moſt 

of the ſpecies grow together ſo as to be 


inſeparable without breaking, See plate 


CCXXXV * fi . 4» 

The uſe of this plant in medicine is as a 
refcigerant and aftringent, and therefore - 
the fruit leaves, &c, are recommended 
in dyſenteries, vomitings, hæmorrhages 
of the womb, noſe, Cc. | K 


RUBY, rubinus, in natural hiſtory, a ſpe- 


cies of the chroſtaſima claſs of gems, be- 
ing a beautiful gem of a red colour with 
an admixture of purple, See the article - 
Gem, SSR dt, 
This in its moſt perfect and beſt colour- 
ed ſtate, is a gem of prodigious beauty and 


pure and free from blemiſhes or foulneſs, 
but much more frequently debaſed great- , 
ly in its value by them, eſpecially in the 
larger ſpecimens. It is of very great 
hardneſs, equal to that of the ſapphire, 
and ſecond only to the diamond. It is 
various in ſize, but leſs ſubject to varia- 
tions in its than moſt of the other 
ems. It is uſually found very ſmall, 
its moſt common ſize being equal to 
that of the head of the largeſt ſort of 


pins ; but it is found of four, eight, or 


ten carats ; and ſometimes, though very 
rars, up to twenty, thirty, or forty. It 
is never found of an angular or eryſtalli- 
form ſharp, but always of a le: like 
figure, often roundiſh, ſometimes oblong 
and much Jarger at'one end than at the 
other, and in ſome ſort reſembling a pear, 
and is uſually flatted on one fide, It 
commonly is naturally ſo bright and pure 
on the ſurface, as to need no poliſhing 3 
and when its figure will admit of being 
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deepeſt coloured and moſt 


name they comprehend th 
are of a ſomewhat leſs bright colour han 


RUB 
ing it, in its different degrees of colour, 


under three different names: the firſt is 


ſimply the ruby, the name given it in its 
| ſtate t 
= 3 under this 

e rubies which 


the ſecond is the ſpinel 


the ruby fimply fo called: the third is the 
balaſs-rubyz under this name they expreſs 


a a pale yet a very bright ruby, with a leſs 
admixture of the — le —4 


| than in the | 
deeper coloured one; this is of leſs vali 
than the deeper umme. 
We have the true ruby only from the 
Eaft-Indies; and the principal mines of it 
are in the kingdom of Pegu and the 
iſland of Ceylon, We have in Europe 
cryſtals tinged to the colour of the ruby, 
but = have nothing of its luſtre or 


hardneſs, The ruby ſeems to owe its 


colour to gold, it being poſſible to ſepa- 


rate a ſmall portion of gold from the little 
native rubies, and alſo to give the true 
colour of the ruby to fititious paſte by 
means of that metal. Nel ; 
The way of preparing a metalline colour 
from gold and tin, for tinging glaſs of a 
ruby colour is, according to Shaw, as 
follows; Diſſolve gold in aqua-xegia, 
and dilute the fine yellow ſolution with a 
large proportion of fair water; to the 


mixture add a ſufficient quantity of a ſa- 
extreme value; it is often found perfeQly 


turated ſolution of tin, made alſo in 


 aqua-regia, at ſeveral times, and a 


moſt beautiful red or purple-colovred 
powder will ſoon fall to the bottom of the 
containing glaſs: decant the liquor and 
dry the powder, a few grains whereof 
being melted along with white cryſtalline 
glaſs will tinge it throughout of an ex- 
tremely fine purple or ruby colour. 

In M. Savary's Dit. de Commerce, we 
have the following table of the valve of 
rubies, from one carat, or four grains, 
to ten carats : | | | | 


* I; 8. de 
A ruby of one carat is worth - 1 15 o 
Of two - - - 9 00 00 
Of three = - 22 10 co 

Of four 33 15 00 

Of fre 45 0 00 

Of fix a 67 10 o 

Of ſe ven 84 00 00 


Of eight - - 106 oO co 
Of nine 10 00 ob 
Of ten - - 216/00 os 


ſet without cutting, it is often worn in RUBY, in heraldry, denotes the red colour 


ts rough ſtate, and with no other than its 
native poliſh, Our jewellers are very 
rice, though not perfectly determinate, 
id their diſt eng ions of this gem, know - 

Vor. Iv 


wherewith the arms of noblemen are 
blazoned ; being the ſame which in the 
arms of others, not noble, is called 
gules. See the Wticle GuLes. | 

16 I  RUCTA- 


- 
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RUCT ATION, BELCKING, 2; ventolity 


ariſing from indigeſtion, and diſcharging - 


- - jefelf at the mouth with a very diſagree- 
able noiſe. There are belches owing to 
repletion, and others to inanition, or 
emptineſs. Quincy ſays. hypochondriac 
and hyſteric perſons are particularly lia- 
dle io this diſorder. They are rather to 
be cured with proper ſtomachics than car- 
minatives and hot liquors. 
AUDBECKIA, DwaRF sUux FLOWER, 
in botany a genus of the ſyngeneſia- 
polygamia clals of plants, the compound 
flower of which is radiated ; but the her- 
.  maphrodite corollulæ of the diſc are tu- 


buloſe and very numerous; the ſtamina . 


are five very fhort capillary filaments ; 


and there is a ſmall orbiculated ſeed after 


each of the hermapbrodite corollulæ, and 
are all contained in the cup, afhxed to a 
- paleaceous receptacle, | 


ber turning on hinges in the ftern of the 

ſhip, and which, oppoſing ſometimes 
Sue , fide to the water and ſometrmes 
+ another, turns or direAs the veſſel this 
way or that, See the article SHIP. 
The rudder of a ſhip is a piece of timber 
Fung on the ſtern poſts by four or five 
- Sron-hooks, called pintles, ſerving as it 

were for the bridle of a ſhip to turn her 


about at the pleaſure of the fteers-man. . 


The rudder being perpendicular; and 
vithout - ſide the ſhip, another piece of tim- 
ber is fitted to it at right angles, which 


comes into the ſhip, by which the rudder 


zs managed and directed. This latter 


properly is called the helm or tiller; and 


ſometimes, though improperly, the rud- 
der itſelf. The power of the rudder is 
reducible to that of the lever, See the 
article LEVER, 1 
As to the angle the rudder ſhould make 


with the keel, it is ſhewn, that in the 
working of ſhips, in order to ſtay or bear 
up the ſooneſt poſſible, the tiller of the 


rudder ought to make an angle of 55 


for a ſhip's ſailing, provided ſhe can feel 


itz that is, be guided and turned by it: 


| for a broad rudder will hold much water 


when the helm is put over to any fide; 
but if a ſhip have a tat quarter, ſo that the 


water cannot come quick and ſtrong to 


her rudder, ſhe will require a broad rud- 


der. The aft-moſt part of the rudder is 
called the rake of the rudder. - : 
- RUDENTVURE, in architecture, the figure 


of a rope or ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſeme- 
- times carved, with which the third part 


; | * artleſs kind of maſonry, where a wall i 
RU DD ER, in navigation, a piece of tim- 


RUELLIA, in botany, a genus of th 


with a patulous inclined neck: the lind 


RUF in ichthyology, a ſpecies of tt 
with the keel. A narrow rudder js beſt - , — 5 


* 


of ih flutings of columns are frequent 
Alled up. ; SKU} P4941 
- There are alſo rudentures, in relievo hit 
on the naked of pilaſters not fluted 
_- an inſtance, of which we have in the chun 
. of St. Sapienza at Rome. 
RUDERATION, in building a tern 
. uſed by Vitruvius for the laying of Par. 
ment with pebbles. : 
Jo perform. the ruderation it is nete. 
ſary that the ground be well beaten, t 
make it firm, and to prevent it fron 
cracking; then a ſtratum of little ſtone 
are Jaid, to be afterwards bound together 
with mortar made of lime and . ſand, 
If the ſand be new, its proportion may 
be to the lime as three to one; if dug ou 
of old pavements or walls, as five to two. 
Ruderation, Daviler obſerves, is alſo uſt 
by Vitruvius for, the coarſelt and mot 


as it were cobled up, 
RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a veterar 
gladiator who had got a diſcharge fron 
the ſervice, See GLADIATOR. 
RUDIMENTS,. rudimenta, the firſt prin: 
ciples or grounds of any art or ſcience, 
called alſo the elements thereof, See the 
article ELEMENT, 
.RUDIS, a knotty "rugged ſtick, which th 
pretor among the Romans gave the gli 
diators as a mark of their freedom and 
ste n n 
RUE, ruta, in botany. See Rura. 


didynamia angioſpermia claſs of plants 
the corolla whereof confiſts of a ſingle e 
tal: the tube is of the length of the cup, 


is quinquifid, patent, and obtuſe, with the 
two upper lacinii more. reflex than tit 
reſt : the fruit is a round capſule, ac 
minated on both ſides, of the length d 
the cup, ſemibilocular and bivalve : tit 
ſeeds being a few in number, are roundi 
and compreſſed, 


perca, with a cavernous head, and on) 
one fin on the back. See PRRCA. 
The vſval ſize to which this ſpecies . 
rives is four or five inches, though ſone 
times it will grow longer: the head n 
its general form is compreſſed, but fate 
a little between the eyes; the beak ! 
ſomewhat acute; the breaſt and belly #t 
flatted ; the eyes are large, and of! 
| variety of colours ; the teeth are {mall 
but numerous, there ig a row of them i 
each jaw, and on the anterior part of i 
palate there is à number of wa 
: | min 


' 


v 


L 


* 
— 
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8 lateral line is ſomewhat crooked ; the 
aid colour of the fiſh is, TG. ito 
ed: with a number of black ſpots z the fin 
reh on the back häs twenty eight rays, the 


peQoral-fins eighteen, and the be y- fins 


rm T. v 

AV RuFF, in . ornithology, . a ſpecies of the 
tringa, with a, granulated face, and a 

ce. red beat and lege: it is about the big- 

, to neſs of the common jack daw, ee de 

* article TRINGA, l | 2 n 

ones The head is round, and covered with a 

ther large tuft of feathers, except the ante- 

and, rior part, which is vaked, but the ſkin is 

may Wa elegantly granulated with ſmall red tu- 

; out (RE  bercles, diſpoſed regularly and cloſely 

two over it; the eyes are large, their aſſ = 

uſed bright and piercing, and their iris of a 

mot bright hazel-colour ; che beak is mode- 

all i rately long and obtuſe at the end, it is 


of a bright fine red at the baſe, and ſome- 


* - 


times all N vpper chap is a little 
le 


fron longer than the under dne; the tongue is 
OMe ppl ey ah of the beak. 
prit See plate C by) V. fig. 3. T $a. Of | 
ence, Urn D, among falconers, a 
e the plain leather hood, large and open be - 


hind, to be yarn by an hawk when ſhe is 
_ firit drawn... 0 | - din 7 


dutchy of ſwediſh Pomerania, ; ſeparated 


* 


from the continent by a narrow channel: 
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minute that they can ſcarce be ſeep ; the . OF THREE, GOLDEN RULE, or 
RULE 


ae 
- 
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F PROPORTION, is one of the 


moſt eſſential rules of arithmetic; for 


PROPORTION, | | 
It is called the Rule of Three from hav. - 


the foundation of which ſee' the articles 
* 


ing three numbers given to find a'fourth ; 
but more properly, the Rule of Propor- 


tion, becauſe by 


it we find a fourth 


number proportional to three given num- 
bers: and ' becauſe of the neceſſa 
extenſive uſe of it, it is call 


and 
the 


Golden Rule. But to give à definition 


and: of the Baltic-ſea, en 
the coaſt, of Germany, being part of the 


this iſland is thirty miles long, and near 
lants, as many broad. ORIG, 
cle pe RUINS, a term particularly uſed for mag. 
e cup nificent buildings fallen into decay, by 
e lind length of time, and whereof there only 
ith the remains a confuſed heap of materials. 


= maxim, canon, or precept, to be ob- 
gib d ſerved in any art or ſcience. 

e: th The rules of philoſophizing, of reaſon- 
zundih BW ng, of method, as alſp thoſe to be ob- 


4 
1 


ſerved in logic, morality, poetr me- 
dicine, rhetoric, Sc. have beets already 
delivered under the articles PHILO SOPHY, 
ReasontNG, &c. en 7 


cies u WR LE, in arithmetic, denotes at opera- 

1 ſome tion performed with figures, in order to 
head it diſcover ſums or numbers unknown. 

t flatted The fundamental rules are addition, ſub- 
beak i traction, multipfication, and diviſion. 
elly n. See the artſele AbDbiriox, G. 
id of 1 But beſides theſe, there are other rules 

e (mal denominated from their uſe; as the rule 
them it of alligation, fellowſhip, intereſt, prac- 


tice, redu&tion, 
MSATION,' Cr. 


q * 
k 745 


* 
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RULE, regula, in matters of literature, a 


« ny 


of it, with regard to numbers ef parti - 


cular and determinate things, it is the 
rule by which we find a number of any 
kind of things, as money, weight, 7. 


ſo proportional to a given number of the 


ſame things, as another ummber of the 


ſame or different things, is to 4 third 
number of the laſt kind of thing. For 
the four numbers that are proportibnal 


- muſt either be all applied to one kinn of 
things; or two of them muſt be df one 


kind, and the remaing two' of another 2 
becauſe there can be no proportion, and 
conſequently no compariſon of quantities 


of different ſpecies : as for exaniple, of 
three ſhillings and four days; or of fix 


men and four yards. 


All queſtions that fall under this rule 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two kipds t 


the firſt contains theſe wherein it is ſimp] 


and direQly . propoſed to find a fourth 


proportional to three given numbers taken 
in a certain order + as if it were propoſed 


to find a ſum of money ſo proportioned 


to one bundred pounds as fixty four 
pounds ten- ſnillings is to eighteen pounds 
ſix 1 and eight pence, or as forty . 
pounds eight ſhillings” is to ſix hundred 

weight. ' The ſecond kind -containis all 
ſuch queſtions wherein we are left to diſ- 
cover, ft om the nature and circumſtances 
of the queſtion, that a fourth propor- 


tional is ſought ; and conſequently, 


how the ſtate of the proportion, or com- 
pariſon of the term, is to be made; 
which depends upon a clear underſtand- 
ing of the nature of the queſtion and 


proportion. After the given terms are 


duly ordered, what remains to be done 
is to find a fourth proportional. But to 
remove all difficulties as much'as poſſible, 
the whole ſolution is reduced to the fol- 
lowing general rule, which contains 
What is neceſſary for ſolving ſuch queſt- 


f ons wherein the ſtate of the proportion is 
Sc. See the article Ar- 


given ; in order to which it is neceſſary 
to premiſe theſe obſervations. | * © | 
LOR TS OM 
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lowing rule there 1s a ſuppoſition and a 
demand; two of the given numbers 
contain a ſuppoſition, upon the condi- 
tions whereof a demand is made, to 
_ - which the other given term belongs; and 
© It is therefore ſaid to raiſe the queſtion 
beeauſe the number ſought has ſuch a 
connection with it as one of theſe in the 
1 * 7 has to the other. For exam- 
ple; if 3 yards of cloth coſt 41, 10 8. 
(here is the ſuppoſition) what are 7 yards 
3 quarters worth? here is the demand 
or queſtion raiſed upon 7 yards 3 quar- 
ters, and the former ſuppoſition. 
2. In the queſtion there will ſometimes 
be a ſuperfluous term; that is, a term 
which, though it makes a circumſtance 


In the queſtion, yet it is not concerned in 


the proportion, becauſe it is equally ſo in 


buoth the ſuppoſition and demand. This 2 
- ſuperfluous term is always known by be- 
ing twice mentioned either directly, or 


vy ſome word that refers to it. Example, 
if z men ſpend 201. in 10 days, how 


much, at that rate, will they ſpend in 
23 days? Here the 3 men is a ſuperflu- 


ous term, the proportion being among 
the other three given terms, with the 


number ſought; ſo that any number of 


men may be as well ſuppoſed as 3. 
Rule, Firſt, The ſuperfluous term (if 
there is one) being caft out, ftate the 


ether three terms thus : of the two terms 


in the ſuppofitipn, one is like the thing 


ſought (that is, of the ſame kind of 
thing the ſame way applied); ſet that 
one in the ſecond or middle place; the 


other term of the ſuppoſition ſet in the 
firſt place, or on the left hand of the 
middle; and the term that raiſes the 
queſtion, or with which the anſwer is 
connected, ſet in the third place, or on 


the right hand; and thus the extremes 


are like one another, and tbe middle 
term like the thing fought: alſo the 
firſt and ſecond terms contain the ſuppoſi- 


fition, and the third raiſes the queſtion; 


ſo that the third and fourth have the ſame 
dependance or connection as the firft and 
ſecond, This done, 
Secondly, Make all the three terms fimple 
pumbers of the loweſt denominations ex- 
preſſed, ſo that the extremes be of one 
. pame, Then, 8 
Thirdly, Repeat the queſtions from the 
pumbers thus ſtated ang redpced (argu- 
Ing from the ſpppoſition to the demand) 
and obſerve whether the number ſovght 
. ought to be greater pr lefler than the 
middle term, which the nature of the 


| [ 2816 '} 


1. Tn all queſtions that fall under the fol · 


N Id. 8. d. Ib. 
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queſtion, rightly conceived, will deter 
mine; and. accordingly, multiply th 

middle term by the greater or leſſer en. 

treme, and divide the product by the 
other, the quote is like the middle tern, 
and is the complete anſwer, if there is ng 
remainder ; but if there is, then, 
Fourthly, reduce the remainder ta the 
denomination next below that of th 
middle term, and divide by the (amy 
diviſor, the quotient is another part d 
the anſwer in this new denomination, 

| Ad there is here alſo a remainder, . 
duce it to the next denomination, and 
then divide, Go on thus tb the lowel 
denomination, where, if there is 2 n. 

mainder, it muſt be applied fraction - vit 
to the diviſor; and thus you will hay 
the complete anſwer in a ſimple or mixed 
number, f 

Note, If any of the dividends is leſs tha 

the diviſor, reduce it to the next denomi. 

nation, and to the next again, till it b 

, greater than, or equal to, the diviſor, 

" EXAMPLES. 
Queſt, I. If 3 yards of cloth coſt 3, 
. what is the price of 15 yards? Andi 


40 8. or al. Rakhi, 5 me 
nation. 3 yards: 

en 886. contain the pd 
5rds. 8. Js. jon, and 8 8. is like th 
s thing ſought; thereſn 
A 3 8. is the middle tern, 
3]120]40% and yards on the It 


then the demand aria 
vpon 15 yards, and therefore it is on ti 
right. Again, from the nature of th 
queſtion it is plain, that 15 yards requn 
more than 3 yards, i. e. the anſwer mil 
be greater than the middle term; whin 
fore 8 s. is to be multiplied hy 15 yard; 
the product is 120 8. —— divided If 
ds, quotes 40 8. without a rem 
415 S. 8. of 21. is the number ſought 
Queſt, II. If 4 lb. of ſugar coſt 2 5. 96 
what is the value of 131b, ? An 
"Oo © RI 
Work. Expl. The ſuppoſia 
is in 4 1b, and 28. 


4-20-18 this laſt term being in 
2 2 ee the thin ſought,whid 
33d. is conneRed with 18h 
18 wherefore the term 
w_— ſtsted according to 

/1 396 rule: then the midi 
: E 4 term heivg vu. v 
148 to be reduced to pelo 

« __ MY and then argue tv 


4 if ab. cot 33d. 1 
FT! ; muſt coſt more; 7 
416. farthings. | fore myltiply . 


x” = 


-——— * n 
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deter- 18 1b. and divide their product by 43 

ply the the quotient is 248d. and 2 remains, 
ſer ex. which is to be reduced to farthings, aod 

by the the produRt divided by the former quo- 

le term, tient, gives 23 ſo the anſwer is 148 d. 

re is ng 2 farthings, or 12 8. 4 Kd. becauſe 148 d. 

, js by reduction, 128. 4 d. 
r ta th Queſt. III. What is the price of col. 
of the of tobacco, when 3a lb. 12 oz. coſt 41. 

he ſame 10 8. Anſw, 61. 178. 45d. 


2 Work. 

* IB. oz. 1. . 15. oz. 8. 02. 

on, and 32 1 12—4: 10-50 524 go—8300 

je loweſt 26 20 -; 18  SeO 

is 2 rt 194 90 300 324[72000[137$ 
Hon-wile 33 ene 

vill hen 24 n 7060 

or mixed * 1 ve 

leſs thn 2599 > 
denon. 1 3668 

till it de Remainder 212 

viſor, 1s 

32412 5440 d. 

coll 81, "Wy 2096 

? Anſn, oy — 

| Remainder. 445 

yards an — a WR. . 

e ſuppol. Os |  $24]1792133334+ · 
is like the 1 12 et, 984: ene 52 
thetelun | el Sify 7294 REEF 

dle tem LS nen 1762 
the left Queſt, IV. What are 5 yards of ribband 
ind ariſs worth, whereof 63 yards 2 quarters coſt | 
t is on th gl,? Anſw. 78. 10 d. 134539. 

are of th Work. - Explanation. The 
rds requin yds. qrs. J. yds. terms ſtated, and re- 
aſwer mul 63 : 2==5—5 duced according to 
n; wa — 255 — — rule, I find the 
15 ald 25408. co - anſwer | ought to 
inde ws 00 de lefs than the 
a remit 3 middle term; there - 
ber ſough, 20 fore I multiply 51, 
ot 2 8. 9% 3 by 20 quarters, but 
? Anſv, | 234|z000[78. the product is leſs 
| 1773 than the diviſor; 
ſoppoßta Rem. 122 and ſo it is to be re- 
nd 28. 50 5 _ oe mrs | 
n being li | 32 which makes gooos. 
ug aa e. this divided by 2 54, 
3 with 18) — quotes 7 8. The reſt 
he terms i 10 of the work is plain, 
rding tot | N FIG: 

the middk 25404961 3459. 
mixed, tf BIS, > . 
ed one 245 . | 
Ts 11 Queſt, V. What time will 4 men be 


nore; the 


ly 33% 
Py Vi 


*t 28171 


7 qr. 1778218. 


bearded for 2.51, when 3 men paid 25, 


7 7 

- for 6 months? Anſw. 2 months 16 da 
reckoning 28 days to 1 month. 7s 5 

Explanation. The 


. Work. - 
men. che, men- 31. 15 8 ſuperflu- 
3 — ous number; then 
| EY 1264008 N en is 
in the 3 men and 
| An. months. 6 months, and the 
2 demand regards 
Rem. 4 the 7 men: the 
| 28 terms being all 
7ſttali6 days. ſimple, you are to 


argue thus; if 3 
men are boarded 


6 months for 91 J. (or any ſum), 7 men 


will be boarded for the ſame a ſhorter 
time: therefore multiply 6 months by 3. 
and divide the N 18 by 7, where- 
by the anſwer is found to 
and 16 days. 

Queſt, VI. If the carriage of 3 hundred 
weight coſt 10 8. for 40 miles, how much 
ought to be carried for the ſame price 25 
miles and 3 quarters? Anſw, 4 cwt. 


2 months 


- Explanation; The 
ſuperfluous num- 
here is 106. 

and from the other 


? | Work. b 
M. Cwt. M. qr. 
4693225523 


4 — 
— — three terms ſtated 
1 n e a and reduced, it is 
190 | argued thus; if 3 
203[480|4 Cwt, Ct. is carried 160 
2112 er of a mile 
Rem. 68 or 108, then a 
2 greater weight will 


be carried for the 
ſame price 103 qrs. 


103]z72[2 qre. 
2 of a mile; there- 


Rem, 66. fore multiply 
ply 3 
28 160, and a0. 
528 the product 480 by 
132 103, the anſwer is 
1031848017 Halb. * Cort. 2 quarters 
103 | 17707 lb, | 
1 818 ; 
727 
— 
97 


Note. The firſt four queſtions are what 
zs called the rule of three direct, that is, 
where the third term being greater or 
leſſer than the firſt, requires that the an- 
ſwer alſo he greater or leſſer than the ſe - 
cond term. The two laſt queſtions are 
of the rule of three indirect, or reverſe ; 
where the third kern being greater or 


4 
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Jeffer than the firſt,” requires the fourth ; they hs, breadths, Ae, is obvious. Thy 
contrarily leſſer or greater than the ſe- of the Gunter's ling, ſee under the art 

cond, But we have comprebended both ;, GUNTER's LINE. .. 
in one general rule. And from this ob- The uſe of the other fide is all we ne 
ſervation may be learned what queltiqns bere meddle with: x. The breadth d 
»re of either kind. 8 any ſurface, as board,' glals, Ge. bein 
RvLE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, a ſyſtem of given, to find how much in length make 
laws or regulations, whereby religious a ſquare , foot, Fing the number gf 
houſes are governed, and which the inches the ſurfase is broad, in the line af 
_ religious make a vow, at their entrance, ard meaſy 7 and rigbt againſt it i 


to obſerve. Such are the rules of the the number of inches required, Thu, 


& 4 


auguſtins, becediQtins, carthuſians, fran- if the ſurface were eight inches broad, bur 
2 aus, Sc. See AUGUSTINS, Ec. Eighteen inches will be found to make : being 
RuLts of Court, in law, are certain orders * ſuperficial foot. Ot more readily thu; lidin 


1 made, from time to time, in the courts of Apply the rule to the breadth of th 
law, which attornies are bound to ob- board, or glaſs, that end, marked z 
ſetrve, in order to avoid confuſion ; and being aus with, the edge, the other 
both the plaintiff and defendant are at dge of the ſurface will ſhew the inche, 

their peri] alſd bound to pay obedience and quarters of inches, which g0 to 

10 rules made in court relating to the ſquare foot, 2. Uſe of the table at the 

cauſe depending between them. a end of the board-meaſure, If a ſurfia 

It is to be obſerved, that no court will be one inch broad, how many inches long 

make à rule for any thing that may be will make a ſuperficigl foot? look in te 

1 done in the ordinary courſe; and that if uppertrow of figures for one inch, anl 
à rule be made, grounded upon an affi- u der it in the ſecond row is tweln 

davit, the other ide may move the court and the anſwer to the queſtion.; 

, againſt; it, in order to vacate the ſame, Uſe of the lipe of timber-meaſure. Thu 

and thereupon ſhall bring into court a reſembles the former ; for having lean, 

» £opy of the affidavit and rule. On the ed how much the piece is ſquare, lol 

breach and contempt-of a rule of court +; for that number on the line of the timbe: 

nan attachment lies; but it is not granted meaſure the ſpace thence to the en 
f;or diſobedience to a rule When che arty of the rule is the length which, at thi 
bas not been perſonally ſerved; nor for breadth, makes a' foot of timber, Thu, 
diſobeying a rule made by a judge ip his if the piece be nine inches ſquare, th 
chamber, which is not of force to ground: lengih neceſſary to make a ſolid: fogt d 
a motion opon, unleſs the fame, be timber, is 20 cinches,. If the timber 

- entered, be ſmall, and under nine inches ſquar, 

A rule of court is granted every day the -- ſeek. the ſquare in the upper rank of th 

courts at Weſtminſter fit, to priſoners of table,” and immediately under it; is th 

the king's bench, or fleet, priſons, to feet and inches that, make a ſolid fort 


=) - 


go at large about their private affairs. If che piece be not exacthy ſquare, bu orte 
RL, 'or RULER, an inſtrument of wood broader at one end than the other tt the l. 
| or meta}, with ſeveral lines delineated on method is to add the two together, ant line ] 
it, of great uſe in practical menſuration. take half the ſum for the fide of tie line , 
When a ruler has the lines of chords, © ſquare; For round timber the meth Suppe 
tangents, fines, Ic. it is called à plane is to, girt it round with a ſtring, and i of a 
ſcale. See the article SCALE, allow the fourth part for the fide of ti the 0 
The carpenter's joint-rule is an inftru- ſquare; but this method is erroneol 9 feet 
ment uſualiy of box, Sc. twenty-four for hereby you loſe nearly one filth of ib of the 
inches long, and one and-a half broad; true ſolidity; though this is the meth the Je 
each inch being ſubdivided into eight paris. at preſent. practiſed in buying and (ling line E 
On the ſame ſide with theſe diviſions, is timber. N WT meaſi 
vſually added Gunter's line of numbers. The maſon's rule is twelve or fifteen ſen feet, 
On he other ſide, are the lines of timber long, in order th be applied under th let fal 
and board meaſure ; the firſt. beginning level to regulate the courſes, and min 4 feet 

at $2, and continued to 36, near the the piedroits equal, c. line 7 
other end; the latter is numbered from Ewerard's ſliding RULE, bas. already Mi dicula 
7 to 36, 4 inches from the other end, , deſcribed under the article Gauclxc. on the 
Uſe of the carpenter's joint-RULE., The Cyggeſbal's fliding RULE; is chief ue angle. 
application of the inches, in meaſuring for meaſuring the ſuperficies and wy circle, 


4 


* 
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timber, Ge. Ttconfilts of two rulers, paſe the difmeter 3. 5 feet; ſet 11 owthe | 
4 foot W which ſlides in rue D, to 55 Ur de line C; then 8 
2 groove made along the middle of the ' againſt 3.5 feet H D, ij 9.6 on C, which 
oiher; as repreſented in. plate CCXXXIV. © is the content of the circle in feet. 6. 

SE IJIc/0o find the content of an oval or ellipſis. 


ng 05 the Hiding b. e of the rule are fbur Suppoſe the longeſt diameter g feet, and 
key lines of numbers, three whereof are the ſhorteſt 4. Find a mean propor- 
> double; that is, are lines, to two radiuſes; tional between the two, by ſetting the 
of and one, a finglebrok n line of numbers: N 9 on the girt line, to 9 on the 
t the three fir, marked A, B, C, are line C; then againft the leſs number 4 
bus, figured 1, 2, 3, Cc. to 9 3 then 1, 2, 3. on the line C is 6, the mean proportional 
ad, He. to.10; their conſtruftion, uſe, Sc. | ſought. This done, find the content of 


being the ſame. as thoſe of Everard's a circle, whoſe diameter is 6 ſeet; this, 
ſiding rule. The ſingle line, called tbe when found, by the laſt article, will be 
irt line, and marked D, whoſe radius equal to the content of the OO 


365 is equal to the two radiuſes of any of the Lſe of Coggeſbal's RULE, in meaſuring 
ther other lines, is broke for the eaſier meaſure- timber. 1% To meaſure timber the 
hes ment of timber, and figured 4, 5,6, 7, '. uſual way. Take the length in feet, 
to 1 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, Sc. From 4 to 5 ĩt is half feet, and, if required, quarters; 
t the divided into ten parts, and each tenth then meaſure half way back again; then 
rface ſabdivided into 2, and ſo on, from girt the tree with a ſmall cord or line; 
long zto6, Ec. ..... TOR LETT double this line twice very evenly, and 
n th On the backſide of the rule are, 1. A meaſure this fourth part of the girt or 
, and line of inch-meaſure, from x to 12 3 each perimeter, in inches, halves, and quar- 
welt inch being divided and ſubdivided. 2. ters The dimenſions thus taken, the 
7 A line of foot meaſure, conſiſling of timber is to be meaſured as if ſquare, 


one foot, divided into 100 equal parts, and the fourth of the girt taken for the 
lean. and figured 10, 20, 30, &c. The back ſide of the ſquare, thus; ſet 12 on the 
Jodl part of the ſliding piece is divided into girt line D, to the length in feet on the 


mbes inches, halves, &c. and figured from line C; then againſt the ſide of the ſquare, 
e en 12 to 243 ſo that when drawn wholly on the girt-line D, taken in inches, you 
it thi out, there may be a meaſure of two feet. have, on the line C, the content of the 
Thu, / Cogge/bal's HOLA for meaſuring plane tree in feet. For an inftance : ſuppoſe 
e, [the ſuperficies. 1. To meaſure a ſquare: the girt,of a tree, in the middle, be 60 
ogt d ſuppoſe, for- inſtance, each of the fides inches, and the length zo feet, to find 
timber 5 feet ; ſet x on the line B, to 5 on the the content, ſet 12 on the girt-line P, and 
(quan line A; then againſt 5 on the line B is 30 feet on the line C; then againſt x5, 
of q 25 feet, the content of the ſquare on the one fourth of 60, on the gitt-line D, 1s 
is t 


line A. 2. To meaſure a long ſquare. 46.8 feet, the content on the line.C. If 


d foot, Suppole the longeſt: ſide 18 feet, and the the length ſhould be 9 inches, and the 
re, but ſhorteſt-1o z ſet x on the line B, to zoon quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as 
her th the line A; then againſt 18 feet, on the the length is beneath a foot, meaſure it 
er, and line B, is 180 feet, the contents on the on the line of foot-meaſure, and ſee 
„ line A. 3. To meaſure a rhombus. what" decimal part of a foot it makes, 
me 


Suppoſe the fide 12 feet, and the length which you will find . 75. Set 12. there- 
Jof a perpendicular let fall from one of fore, on the girt-live, to 75 on the firſt 
be obtuſe angles, to the oppolite fide, radius of the line C, and againſt 35 on 
9 feet; ſet x on the line B, 12, the length the girt-line is 64 feet on C, for the 
of the (ide on the line A; then againſt 9, content. 29. To meaſure round timber 
the length of the perpendicular on the the true way. The former method, 
line B, is 108 feet, the content, 4. To, though that generally in vſe, is not 
meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the-baſe 7 quite juſt. To meaſure timber accurate- 
feet, and the length of the perpendicular ly, inſtead of the point 12 on the girt- 
let fall from the oppoſite angle to the baſe line, uſe another, wiz. 10.635 3 at 
4 feet; ſet x on the line B, to 7 on the which there ſhould be placed a center- 
line A; theo againſt half the perpen- pin. This 10.635 is the ſide of a ſquare 
dicular, which is 2 on the line B, is 14 equal t9 a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 
on theJine A, for the content of the tri- inches. For an inftance : ſuppoſe the 
angle. 5. To find the content of a length -15 feet, and & of the girt 4z 
accle, its diameter being given. Sup- inches, ſet the point 10.635 to 15, the- 
| | my length; 


R UL 


is 233 feet for the content ſought; where - 
as by the common way, there ariſes only 

234 feet. In effect, the common meaſure 
is only to the true meaſure, as 11 to 14. 


3%. To meaſure a cube. Suppoſe the 
| fides to be 6 feet each; ſet x2 on the 


girt-line D, to6 on C; then againſt 72 
inches (the inches 6 feet) on the girt- 
line, is 216 feet on C, which is the con · 
tent required, 4% To meaſure une- 
ually-ſquared timber; that is where 

the breadth and depth are not equal. 
- Meaſure the length of the piece, and the 
depth 0 the end) in inches: then find 

a mean proportional between the breadth 
and depth of the piece. This 'mean 
proportional is the fide of a ſquare, 
equal to the end of the piece; which 
found, the piece may be meaſured as 
ſquare timber, For an ivftance : let the 
length of the piece of timber be 13 feet, 
the breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 
inches; ſet 23 on the girt-line D, to 23 
on C; then againit 13 on C is 17.35 on 
the girt - line D, for the mean propor- 
tional. Again, 3 12 on the girt- 
line D, to 13 feet, the length of the line 
C; againſt 19.35 on the girt-line is 27 
feet, t 
timber. The length being meaſured in 
Feet, note one-third of it z which is found 
thus: ſet 3 on the line A, to the length 
on the line B; then againſt x on A is 
the third part on B: then, if the ſolid 
de round, meaſure the diameter at each 
end in inches, and ſubtract the leſs dia- 
meter from the greater; add half the 
difference to the leſs diameter; the ſum 
is the diameter in the middle of the 
piece. Then ſet 13.54 on the girt to 


the length of the line C, and againſt the 
diameter in the middle on the girt · line 


is a fourth number on the line C. Again, 
ſet 13.54 on the girt · line to the third 


part of the length on the line C; then 
againſt half the difference on the girt- 
line is another fourth number on the line 


C; theſe two fourth numbers, addefd to- 
* give the content. For an inſtance: 
let the length be 27 feet (one third 


whereof is 9) the greater diameter 22 


inches, and the leſſer 18; the ſum of 


the two will be 40, their difference 4, 
and half the difference 2, which, added 
ro the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches fer 
the diameter in the middle of the piece. 
Now ſet 13.54 on the girt-line, to 27 on 
the line C, and * 20 on D is 58.9 
feet. Again, ſet 13.54 of the girt line 
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length z then againſt 42, on the girt-line to g on the line C; and againſt 2 en f. 


content. 5®. To meaſure taper 


| Tperation, and thus they are able I 


RUM | 


© girt-line (repreſented by 20) it, » 
Parts 4 therefore oY adding Ft i bo 
to 196 feet, the ſum is 59.096 | 
; the content 4 rh ke A 
e timber be ſquare, and haye : 
ſame dimenſions ; Thad is, the log ba 
27 feet, the fide, of the greater enden or 
inches, and that of the leffor 18 inches itr 
to find the content, ſet x2 on the gitt iu oh 
to 27, the length on the line C, 2 cal 
againſt 20 inches, the fide of the meu el 
ſquare on the girt-line, is 75.4 fs, ol 
Again, ſet 12 on the girt-line to 9 fg it 1 
one-third of the length, on the line( ſlil 
and againſt 2 inches, half the differery oil 
of the ſides of the ſquares of the end a the 
the girt-line, is .25 parts of a foot; by Jon 
together make 75.65 feet, the content i uſer 
the ſolid. ; gro 
The girt or circumference of a tree, « hay 
round piece of timber given; to find Th 
fide of the ſquare within, or the nume exp 
of inches of a fide, when the row! that 
timber is ſquared, Set 10 on Atogon this 
then againſt the girt on A are the inc one 
for the ſide of a | wht on the line B, mig 
RUM, a ſpecies of brandy, or vinous ſpin fret 
diſtilled from ſugar-canes. See Braid! the 
DISTILLATION, and SPIRIT, wou 
Rum, according to Dr. Shaw, dit ſtate 
from ſimple ſugar-ſpirit, in that it c cles 
tains more of the natural flavour be r 
eſſential oil of the ſugar- cane; a gu than 
deal of raw juice and parts of the a The 
itſelf being often fermented in the liqu vell 
or ſolution, of which the rum is prepate com! 
The unctuous or oily flavour of mn our 
often ſuppoſed to proceed from the lui mix 
quantity of fat uſed in boiling the ſogr with 
which fat, indeed, if coarſe, will uſual it of 
give a ſtinking flavour to the fpirit WW tbe | 
our diſtillations of the ſugar liquor, . may 
waſh, from our refining ſugar-hoult mix 
but this is nothing of kin to the finn buſin 
of the rum, which is really the effects nice 
the natural flavour of the cane. naa 
The method of making rum is ti the oj 
When a ſufficient ftock of the maten ſlate 
is got together, they add water to tht Pregn 
and ferment them in the common meta 2 71 
though the fermentation is alway! by th 
ried on very flowly at firſt; becmul 4 wit 
the beginning of the ſeaſon for mitt : at 
rum in the iſlands, they want yeh," * ar 
ſome other ferment to make it work zt 1 
by degrees, after this they prccutt 8 En 
ſufficiert quantity of the ferment, n Rig 
rites up as a head to the liquor 1 'Vo 


mix with it, and extend its own. 


. 


It might. be 


it of the proof ſtrength, and as full of 
the flavouring oil as they can, that it 
may drown the flavour of the ſpirits they 
If the 
buſineſs of reQifying rum was more 
nicely managed, it feems a very Pprac- 


ticable (ſcheme to throw out ſo much of 


the oil, as to have it in the fine light 
ſtate of a clear ſpirit, but lightly im- 
pregnated with it; in this cafe it wculd 
very nearly reſemble arrac, as is proved 
by the mixing a very ſmall quantity of 
it with a taſteleſs ſpirit, in which caſe 
the whole bears a yery near reſemblance 
to arrac in flavour. | 

Rum is uſually very much adulterated 
in England; ſome are ſo barefaced as to 
do it with malt. ſpirit; but when it is 
done with molaſſes-ſpicit, the taſtes of 
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VM far} 
wards to ferment and make their yum 
with a great deal of expedition, and in 

ge quantities. | 
— the ,waſh is fully ſermented, or 
to a due degree of acidity, the diſtilla- 
tion is carried on in the common way, 
and the ſpirit is made vp proof: though 
ſometimes it is reduced to a much greater 
ſtrength, nearly approaching to that of 
alcohol or ſpirit of wine, and it is then 
called double diftilled ram. nigh 
ealy to rectify the ſpirit, and bring it to 
much greater purity than we uſually find 
it to be of ; for it brings over in the di- 
ſlillation a very large quantity of the 
oil ; and this is often ſo dilagreeable, that 
the rum mult be ſuffered to lie by a 
long time. to mellow before it can be 
vſed; whereas, if well rectified, it would 
grow mellow much ſooner, and would 
have a much leſs potent flaybur, 
The beſt ſtate to keep rum in, both for 
exportation and other uſes, is doubtleſs 
that of alcohol, or reQified ſpirit, In 
this manner it would be tranſported in 
one half the bulk it uſually is, and 
might be let down to the common proof - 
frength with water when neceſſary : for 
the common uſe of making punch, it 
would likewiſe ſerve much better in the 
ſtate of alcohol; as the taſte would be 
cleaner; and the ſtrength might always 
be regulated to a much greater exaQtneſs 
than in the ordinary way. 

The only uſe to which it would not ſo 
well ſerve in this ſtate, would be the 
common practice of adulteration among 
our diftillers; for when they want to 
mix a large portion of cheaper ſpirit 
with the rum, their buſineſs is to have 


NUR >* 
both are ſo nearly allied that it is not 
ealily diſcovered... The beſt method of 
judging of it is, by ſetting fire to-a little 
of it; and when it has burnt away all 

the inflammable part, examining the 
phlegm both by the taſte and ſmell, 
Rum, on importation, pays a duty of 
„1 rd. the gation . ; 
e 
RUMB, or Ruuuz. See RYHUMB, 

RUMELTA, in geography, the ſame with 
antient Greece, now a part of Turky 

in Europe, See Tukkx. 

RUMEN, in comparative anatomy, the 

paunch, or firſt ſtomach of ſuch animals 
as chew the cud, thence called ruminant 
animals, | 
The rumen is by far the largeſt of all 
the ſtomachs, and in it the whole maſs 
of crude aliments, both ſolid and liquid 
lies and macerates, to be thence tranſ- 
mitted to the mouth to be again chewed, 
comminuted, and fitted for farther di- 
geſtion in the, other ventricles, See the 
article DIGESTION, 

The ruminant animals, Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves, are all hairy quadrupeds, vivi- 
parous, and have foor ſtomachs; they 
alſo want the dentes primores, or broad 
teeth in the fore part of the upper jaw, 
and are ſurniſhed with that kind of fat 
called ſuet, ſebum, See QUADRUPED, 
We even find inſtances of ruminating 
men, particularly of one at Briſtol, of 
whom Dr. Slare gives the following ac- 
count, in Phil. Tranf. nꝰ 193. He would 
begin to chew his mest over again with- 
in a quaiter of an hour after his meals, 
if he drank upon them; if not, it was 
ſomewhat longer : this chewing after a 
full meal laſted about an hour and an 
half. The viQuals, upon their return 
into the mouth, taſted ſomewhat more 
pleaſant than at firſt; and liquids, as 
broths and ſpoon-meats, returned all one 
as dry and ſolid food; and he always 
obſerved, that if he eat variety of things, 
what he ſwallowed firſt, would again 
come up firſt to be chewed; alſo if this 
faculty intermitted at any time, it por- 
tended ſickneſs, and he was never well 

til] it returned again, 5 

RUMEX, in botany, a genus of the hex- 
andria- tryginia claſs of plants, the flower 
of which confſiſts of three connivent pe- 
tals, of an oval figure: the ſeed is 
ſirgle; triquettous, and contained in the 
corolla. „ n 
To this genus, among other ſpevies, 


2 


be- 


16 K long 


RUN 


long rhubarb, bloody dock, common 
ſorrel, Cc. See the articles RHUBARs, . 
Dock, and SORREL. 
RUMFORD, a market-town of Eſſex, ten 
- miles eaſt of London. | , 
RUMMAGE, in the fea-language, figni- 
fies to clear à ſhip's hold, or to remove 
goods from one place of it to another. 
RUMPFIA, in botany, a genus of the 


triandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


corolla of which conſiſts of three oblon 


obtuſe,. and equal petals ; its fruit is a RUPEE, Rovers, or ROvP1as, ning 


coriaceous and turbinated drupe, with 


three furrows; and incloſing an oval tri- 
locular nut, with a ſingle triquetrous RUPELMONDE, a town of Flanders, . 


kernel in each cell. OY 

RUMSEY, a market town of Hampſhire, 

nine miles ſauth-weſt of Wincheſter. 

RUN, in the ſea-language, denotes: ſo 
much of a ſhip's hull, as is under water. 

RUNDLE, or RouNDLE, in hefaldry, the 
ſame with pellet. See PELLET. 

RUNDLET, or RuNLET, a ſmall veſſel, 
containing an uncertain quantity of any 
liquor, from three to twenty gallons, 

RUNGS, in a ſhip, the ſame with the floor 
or ground timbers, being the timbers 
which conſtitute her floor, and are bolt- 
ed to, the keel, whoſe ends are rung- 
heads, : 

RuxG-heads, in a ſhip, are made a little 
bending, to dire& the ſweep or mold of 
the futtocks and navel timbers : for here 
the lines, which make the compaſs and 
bearing of a ſhip, do begin, 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language 

and letters of · the antient Goths, Danes, 

and other northern nations, 

RUNNER, in the ſea language, -a rope 

belonging to the garnet, and to the two 


bolt-tackles. It is reeved in a ſingle 


block, joined to the end of a pennant, 


and has at one end a hook to hitch into 


any thing, and at the other end a double 
block, into- which is reeved- the fall of 
the tackle, or the garnet, by which means 
it purchaſes more than the tackle would 
, without it, = 
RUNNE T, or RENNEN, the acid juice 


found in the ſtomachs of calves that have 


fed on pothing but milk, and are killed 
before the digeſtion is perfect. 

RUNNING of goods, a clandeſtine landing 
of goods, without paying the legal cul- 
toms or duties for the ſame. 

Ruud wN ROPES. See ROPE, 

RUNNING, in antiquity, made one of the 
exerciſes performed in the pentathlon or 

.  quinquertium, See PENTATHLON. 


This exerciſe was in ſo great eſteem a- 
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mong the antient Greeks, that ſuch 3 
prepared themſelves Tor it, thought | 
worth their while to burn or parch ther 
ſpleen, becauſe it was believed to be 2 
hindrance to them. Indeed; all th 
exerciſes, that conduced to fit men fo 
war, were more eſpecially valued ; an 
that ſwiftneſs was efteemed ſuch in » 
eminent degree, appears from Homer; 
giving his hero the epithet of Toda; wy 
Ax tur. , 15 


of a gold and filver coin, current in the 
Eaft-Indies, See Coin. 


tuated on the river Scheld, fix miles ſou 
of Antwerp. See RUPPLE. 
RUPERT's DROPSs, a ſort of glaſs-droy 
with long and ſlender tails, which but 
to pieces on the breaking off thoſe taik 
in any part, ſaid to have been invents 
by prince Rupert, and therefore called 
after his name. This ſurpriſing phzn 
menon is ſuppoſed to riſe from henc, 
that while the glaſs is in fuſion, ori 
a melted ſtate, the particles of it are in 
ſtate of repulſion; but being dropped it 
to cold water, it ſo condenſes the parts 
cles in the external parts of their ſuperk- 
cies, that they are eaſily reduced within 
the power of each others attraction, and 
by that means they form a ſort of hal 
caſe, which keeps confined the befor 
mentioned particles in their repulint 
ſtate; but when this outer-caſe is brokt 
by breaking off the tail of the drop, th 
ſaid confined particles have then a liberty 
to exert their force, which they do by 
burſting the body of the drop, and n. 
ducing it to a very peculiar form d 
powder, | 
RVUPERT-FORT, a ſettlement belonging 
the Hudſon's-Bay company, fituated # 
the bottom of the ſaid bay, in welt loc 
Zoo, north lat. 5 19. 
RUPICAPRA, in zoology, the HA 
GOAT, See CHAMO1s and Goar. 
'RUPPIA, in botany, a genus of thetb 
trandria- tetragynia claſs of plants, wi 
out any flower-petals : there are no fn 
mina, the antheræ being ſeffile : the fl 
conſiſts of four oval, cortical ſubſtan 
pointed, and ſtanding on the elongitt 
ſtyles, and in each is contained a ling 
roundiſh ſeed, . q 
RUPPLE, / à river of Brabant, whi 
formed by Senne, Demer, and Dyle, fil 
into the $cheld at Rupelmonde. 
RUPTURE,: in. ſurgery, the ſame W 
hernia, See the article 1 | 
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URAL, or Rus ric, in general, denotes 
ſomething that relates to the country. 
URAL DEAN, in Ghurch-hiſtory, See the 
article DEAN. ; 

MISCUS, BUTCHER'S BROOM, in botany, 
a plant of the dioecia-ſyngeneſia claſs, 
with a globoſe monopetalous flower; and 
a giobole trilocular berry for its fruit, 
with two ſeeds of the ſame ſhape in each 
cell, The rcot of this plant is one of the 
five aperient roots of the ſhops ; being 
eſteemed a powerful attenuant and re- 
ſolvent, and therefore good in all chro- 
nie caſzs and obſtructions of the viſcera, 
as allo to promote urine. 

SH, juncus, in botany. See JUNCUS, 
USMA, in the materia medica, the ſame 
with ſory, See the article SORY. 

USSIA, or Muscovx, a large empire, 
comprehending a vaſt extent of country, 
in the moſt northerly parts of Europe and 
Aſia, fiom 24 to 1309, eaſt long, and 
between 4.5? and 72“ north lat. 

Its capital cities are Moſcow and Pe- 
terſburg. See the articles Moscow and 
PETERSBURG, <p 
USSIA-COMPANY, in commerce. See the 

article COMPANY, , 

UST of a metal, the flower or calx there- 
of, procured by corroding and diffoly- 
ing its ſuperficial parts by ſome men- 
firuum, Water is the great inſtrument 
or agent in producing ruſt; and hence 
oils, and other fatty bodies, ſecure metals 
from ruſt; water being no menſtruum 
to oil, Sc. and therefore not able to 
make its way through it. 

All metals are liable to ruſt, even gold 
itſelf, if expoſed to the fumes of ſea ſalt. 
usr, or BLIGHT of Corn. dee BLIGHT, 
USTIC, in architecture, implies a man- 
ner of building in imitation of nature, ra- 
ther than according to the rules of art. 
USTIC WORK, is where the ſtones in the 
face, Sc. of a building, inſtead of be- 
ing ſinooth, are hatched, or picked with 
the point of a hammer. 
USTIC ORDER, that decorated with ruſtic 
quoine, ruſtic work, Sc. 

USTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a 
diamond ſhape, pierced through in the 
middle with a round hole. See plate 
CCXXXIII. fig. 4. | 

T, in hunting, the venery or copula- 
ation of deer. Ste DEER, 


* 


oetandria-· monogynia claſs of plants, with 


tour patent and hollow petals its fruit 
confilts of four capſules aſfixed to an 
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RUVO, a town of the kingdom 


TA, RUE, in botany, a genus of the 


a roſaceous flower, uſually conſiſting of x 


R Y E. 


axis, or rather one gibbous with 
four lobes, and as many cells, in which 
are incloſed a great many kidney-ſhaped 
and angular ſeeds. See plate COXXXV, 
8 1. | * 4 "4 ö 
The dried herb is much uſed in medi- 
cine, by way of infuſion; being eſteem · 
ed an excellent alexipharmic and ce- 
phalic, and accordingly preſcribed in the 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, and hyſteric and ner- 
vous cales; as alſo in peripneumonies 
and pleuriſies, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
and to prevent the return of habitual 
colics. | 
Goat RUE, galega, a plant of the diadel- 
phia-decandria claſs, with a papilionace- 
ous flower, and a long cylindric pod for 
its fruit, | 
It has been accounted a good ſudorific, 
but is little uſed in the preſent practice. 
Meadow Rue, thal;Frum. See the article 
THALICTRUM, 
Wall Rue, ruta murarie, the ſame with 
the adiantum album. See ADIANTUM, 
Wild. Rug, harmala, or peganum. See the 
article PEGANUM, p 3 
Book of RUTH, a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, being a kind of appen- 
dix to the book of Judges, and an in- 
troduction to thoſe of Samuel; and hav- 
ing its title from the perſon. whoſe tory 
is here principally related. In this tory 
are obſervable the antient rights of kin- 
dred and redemption, and the manner of 
buying the inheritance of the deceaſed, 
with other particulars of great note and 
antiquity. 15 
RUTHYN, a market-town of Denbigh- 
ſhire eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Denbigh, 
RUTICILLA, in ornithology, a bird ca!l- 
ed in engliſh the redſtart. See Rep. 
RUTILUS, in ichthyology, a fiſh called 
in engliſh the roach. See Roach. 
RUTLAND, the leaſt county in England, 
bounded by Lincolnſhire, on the north- 
eaſt ; by Northamptonſhire, on the ſouth- 
eaſt; and by Leiceſterſhire, on the weſt 


and north- weſt, . 
of Naples, 


leventeen miles ſouth-weſt of Barri. 

RV AL, or R1at, See RIAL. N 

RYE, ſecale, in botany, See SECALE, 
Rye ſucceeds very well on any ſort of 
dry land, even on the moſt barren gravel 
or ſand, The farmers ſow jt about the 
beginning of September, after a ſummer's 
fallow, in the drieſt time they can, T'wo 
buſhels of ſeed is the quantity generally 
allowed to an acre of land; but if it 
be ground newly- broken up, or if it be 
16 K 2 | f lubje & 
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object to worms, "they then allow a  RYME, or RHYME. See Ryyne. 
peck more to the acre. A little ſprink- RYPEN, a city and port- town of Jutland, 
nog of dung, or mud, upon rye-Fard, in Denmark: eaſt long. 9%. north lil 
- will greatly advance the crop, though it 53“ 30“, | 

is laid but half the thickneſs that it is RYSAGON, a name given to the cat. 
for other corn; its produce is commonly - ſumunar-reot. ''See the arlicle Ca. 
about twenty buſhels upon an acre. SUMUN'AR, | 
RyE, in geography, a borough and port RYSWICK, a -fine vil'age in Helland, 
- town of Suſſex, ſituated on a bay of the between the Hague and Delft, where the 
engliſh Channel, ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt peace in 1697 was concluded. 
of London. It ſends two members to RZECZICA, a city of Lithuania, in Po. 
parliament. 5 | land, ſuuated on the river Nieper, wt 
RYEGATE,orREYGATE, SeeREYGATE, long. 309, north lat. 53%. | 
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ſ, or s, the eighteenth letter, and 
8 fourteenth conſonant of our alpha- 
| 9 bet; the ſound of which is form- 
© ed, by driving the breath through 
a narrow paſſage between the palate and 
the tongue elevated near it, together 
with ar motion of the lower jaw 2nd teeth 
towards the upper; the lips beiog a little 
way open, with ſuch a confipuration of 
every part of the mouth and larynx, as 
renders the voice ſomewhat ſibulous and 
hiſſing. Its ſound however varies; be- 
ing (trong in ſome words, as this, thus, 
Sc. and ſoft in words which have a final 
e, as muſe, aviſe, &c. It is generally 
doubled at the end of words, whereby 
they become hard and harſh, as in 4½, 
loſt, c. In ſome words it is ſilent, as 
1le, iſland, viſcount, &c. In writing or 
. printing, the long character ſ, is uſed at 
the beginning and middle of words, but 
the ſhort's, at the end. 
In abbreviations, 8 ſtands for /ocietas 
or ſocius ; as, R. S. S. for regiæ ſocietatis 
: ſecius, 1, e. fellow of the royal ſociety, 


- 
* 
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In medicinal preſcriptions, 8. A. ſignifies 


ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the 


wules of art; and in the notes of the 


antients, 8 ſtands for Sextus; SP. for 
Spurius; $ C. for ſenatus confullum ; 
S8. P. QR. for ſenatus populuſyue Ro- 
manu; S. S. S. forfiratum ſuper ſtratum, 


3. £, one layer above another alternately ; | 
V. for fi vales bene 


i Reinen 
£7, exe quogue wales, a form uſed in 


{.1cro's time, in the beginning of letters, 


PL LOLLI OI ISIS PSPSPETNTOTEDS LOBE TO LO ES IIS TOTS POTSTEE: 
Uſed as a numeral, 8 antiently denon 


8. W. for ſouth-weſt; S. S. E. i 
SAB, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, ſub 


AB ANs, in church- hiſtery, a ſtd 


law. 


In the early ages öf the world, idolatf 


magi. 5 
The ſabzans began with worſhipping 


and from this it was, that Abrahams 


Chaldæa. From the Chaldæans it {pt 
all over the eaſt; and from thence 10 


' nations of the known world. Tbe g 


ſeven; in the italian muſic, S ſignif 
ſolo; - and in bocks of navigation, “ 
ſtards for ſouth; S. E. for ſouth- ea 


ſouth ſouth-eaſt; 8. S. W. for foul 
ſouth-weſt, Sc. See Coup Ass. 


je& to the Dutch: welt long. 63“, not 
lat. 189. ö 


idolaters, much antienter than the jevil 


was divided between two ſects; lt 
worſhippers of images called ſabzan, 
ſabians, and the worſhippers of fie cali 
S*e the article MaGr. 


heavenly bodies, which they fanc 
were animated by inferior deities, I 
the conſecration. of their images, tid 
uſed many incantations to draw don 
into them from the ſtars thole intti 
gences, for whom they erected tht 
whoſe power and influence they held 
terwards dwelt in them. This relig% 
it is ſaid, firſt-began among the Chalce 
ans, with their knowledge in aſtronem 


parated himſelf, when be came c! 


Grecians, who propagated it to all A 
mainder of this ſect ſtill ſubſiſts in 


AB 


eaſt, and pretend to derive their name 
nd from Sabius a fon of Seth; and among 
la the books in which the docttines of this 


are contained, they have one which 
2 call the book of Seth, and which 
they pretend was written by that pa- 
triarch. 


feltival of the Jews, on the ſeventh day 
of the week; or Saturday, beginning 
from ſun-ſet on Friday, to ſan-ſet on 
Saturday. 1848 41-0) 

The obſervation of the Sabbath began 
with the world: for God having em- 
ployed fix days in its creation, appointed 
the ſeventh, as a day of reſt to be ob- 
ſerved by man, in commemoration of 
that great event., On this day the Jews 
were commanded to abſtain 'from all 
lahour, and to give reſt to their cattle. 
They were not allowed to go out of the 
city farther than two thouſand 'cubits, or 
about a mile; a cuſtom which was found- 
ed on the diſtance of the ark from the 
tents of the Iſraelites, in the wilder- 
nels, after their leaving Egypt; for be- 


lenntel 
ignüße 


ion, ing permitted to go, even on the ſabhath- 
n- eil day, to the tabernacle to pray, they from 
E. ſa thence inferred, that the taking a jourvey 
r (out of no greater length, though on a dif- 


ferent account,. could not be a breach of 
the ſabbatical reſt. * 

As the ſeventh day was a day of reſt to 
the people, ſo was the ſeventh year to 
the land; it being unlawful. in this year 
to plow or ſow, and whatever the earth 
produced, belonged to the poor; this 
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o, nol 


a ſet 0 
e jeil 


idolan 
is ; (i 
ans, U 
re cala 


therefore, were obliged, during the ſix 
years, and more eſpecially the laſt, to 
lay up a ſufficient ſtore for the ſabbatical 


year, 


ping The modern, as well as the antient, 
{anc Jews, are very ſuperſtitions in the ob- 
ities, lervance of the ſabbath ; they carry 
ges, thy neither arms, nor gold, nor ſilver about 
aw dont them, and are pet mitted neither to touch 
le inteſt theſe, nor a candle, nor any thing be- 
ed tles longing to the fie; on which account 
y held 1 they light up lamps on Friday, which 
s religia burn till the en4 of the ſabbath, | 
e Chaldt There is at preſent a ſedt of baptiſts call- 


ſtronem! ed (abbatarians, 


from their obſerving the 


zraham® leventh day of the week, as a day ſet 
me out part for the worſhip of God: they at- 
ns it ſpſe tempt to juſtify this, practice by alledg- 
ence fob ing that the jewiſh tzbbath was never 
to - [ negated in the New Tellament; and 
T be a 


where God bas given-a command, 


ffs in ir is our duty to oblerve it till le has ab- 
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A3BATH, or the day of reſt, aiſclemn' 


was called the ſabbatical year. The Jews, 


* 
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S AB 
rogated or altered it by a ne com mand. 
See the article SuNvb ar. 
SABELLIANS, a ſe& of chriftians of the 
ITHd. century, that embraced the opinions 
of Sabellius, a philoſopher. of Egypt, 


who openly taught that there i but one 5 


perſon in e Godhead. 


* 


The ſabellians maintained, that the Word 
and the Holy Spirit are only virtues, 
emanatione, or functions of the Deity 3 
and held, that he who is in heaven is the 
father ot all things, deſcended into the 
virgin, became a child, and was barn of 


her as a ſon; and that having accom- 


pliſhed the myſtery of our Jalyations he 


diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles in tongues 


f fire, and was then denominated the 
Holy Ghoſt. This they explained by 
reſembling God to the ſun, the illumina- 

tive virtue or quality of Which was the 
Word, and its warming virtue the Holy 
Spirit. The Word, they taught, was datt- 
ed, like a divine ray, to accompliſh the 


work of redemption ; and that, being re- 


| aſcended to heaven, the influences of the 


Father were communicated after a like 


manner to the apoſtles. 
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SABINA, savix, in botany, See Savin. 


SABINA, a province of Italy, in the pope's 
territoriee, bounded by Umbria op the 
north, by Naples on the eaſt, by tze 
Campania of Rome on the ſouth, and by 
St. Peter's Patrimony on the wet. 
S ABLE, or SABLE ANIMAL; in zoology, 
the brown multela with grey ears, very 
like the common weaſel in form, but 
equal to the polecat in ſize: the fur of 
this creature is very thick and deep, and 
remarkably fine and gloſſy.” It is a na- 
tive of the northern paris of Europe; and 
its fur is valued at a very high rate. See 
MuSTEL 4, and WEASEL. |: +1: 
SABLE, in heraldry, denotes the colour 
black, in coats of arms' belonging to 


gentlemen ; but in thoſe of .noblemen 


it is called diamond; and in thoſe of lo- 


vereign princes, ſaturn. See Col aux. 


It is expreſſed in engraving, by perpendi- 
cular and horizontal hatches croſſing ons 
another, as repreſented in pl. CCXXXV. 


ig. 9295? 1 | 


SABLE MOUSE, à name given to the nor- 


way rat, See NORWAY RAT. 
SABLE, in geography, a town of Orleanois 


in France, twenty miles north of Angers. 


SABLUSTAN, a province of Perſia, which, 


comprehending Gur and Candshor, is 


bounded by Chorsſſan on the vorth, by 


India on the eatt, and by Sigiſtian on the 


ſouth. 
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wore by the peaſants in France. See the 
- article CAL IG A. x 


SABRE, a kind of fand or feimiter, with 


© a very broad and heavy blade, thick at 

- the back, and alittle falcated or crooked 
towards the point: it is the ordinary 

weapon worn by the Turks, who are 
faid to be very expert in the ule of it. 


.SABURRA@A, GriTTSs, in natural hiſtory, 


a genus of foſſils, found in minute maſſes, 
Forming together a kind of powder, the 
| ſeveral particles of which are of no de- 
- terminate ſhape, nor have any tendency 
to the figure of cryſtal, but ſeem rudely 
broken fragments of larger maſſes ; not 
to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, but 
retaining their figure in it, and not co- 
- hering by means of it-into a maſs; con- 
- Aderably opake, and in many ſpecies fer- 
+ menting with acids; often fouled with 
heterogene matters, and not unfrequent- 
ly taken in the coarſer tony and mineral 
or-metalline particles, 
- Gritts are of various colours, as, 1. The 


_ tony and ſparry .gritts, of a bright or 


greyiſh white colour, 2. The red ſtony 
gritts. 3. The green ſtony gritts, com- 
oſed of homogene ſparry particles. 4. 
he yellow gritt, of which there is only 
one ſpecies. 5, The black and blackiſh 
gritts, compoſed cf ſtony or talcy par- 
ticles. "1 * ptglf- 


_ BAC, in law, is ſaid to be an antient pri- 


vilege, which the lord of a manor claims 

of holding his court, in cauſes of treſpaſs 

among his tenants, and impoſing fines for 
the ſame. See Cour and MAN OR. 


SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more 


or leſs violent, given by the horſemay to 
the horſe, in pulling or twitching the 
reins of the bridle all on a ſudden, and 


with one pull, and that when a horle lies 


heavy upon the hand, or obſtinately arms 
himſelf. 
This is a correction uſed to make a horſe 
carry well, but it ought to be uſed diſ- 
creetly, and but ſeldom. n 
SACCAI, a city and port-town of Ja- 
pan, ſituated on the bay of Mecao, three 
hundred miles ſouth-weſt of Jeddo ; eaſt 
long. 1359, and north lat, 36“. 
SACCHARUM, $UGAR, in botany. See 
the article SUGAR. | 
SACCHARUM SATURNI, SUGAR OF LEAD, 
is thus ordered to be made in the London 
Diſpenſatory : boil ceruſs with diſtilled 


vinegar, until the vinegar becomes ſuffi- 
- ciently ſweet; then filter the vinegar 


7 
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SABOT;,-a kind of wooden ſhot, much 


ſtyptie, in bæmorrhages, profule col li. 


ed, that it very powerfully reſtrains the 


SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive gf 


ſacculus lachrymalis, which is a litt: 


SACCUS | zuGUuLAR1s, the jvc 


SACER, in ornithology, the engliſh var 


J 


3 A © 
through paper and after due 
tion ſet it to crytallize. | rr 
Some have ventured to give ſugar of lead 
internally, in doſes of a few grains, a8 x 


uative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the fluor 
albus, Sc. and indeed it muſt be alloy. 


diſcharge z.. but then it - occaſions other 
ſymptoms, often dangerous, and ſome. 
times fatal, as violent colic-pains, ob. 
ſtinate conſtipations, cramps, tremorg, 


Se. ſo that its internal uſe ſeems by n 
means innocent. i 


ſaccus, ſigniſies a little bag: as x, Thy 


bag, into which the puncta lachrymali 
of the eye open. 2. The ſacculus cordi, 
or pericardium, 3. The facculus chyj. 
ferus, the beginning of the thoracic duc, 
more uſually called receptaculum chyl. 
4. Sacculi adipofi, or the adipoſe cell; 
Sc. See the article Eye, PERICARDIUN, 
RECEPTACULUM, Ec. 

A topical application, incloſed in a lines 
bag, is alſo termed ſacculus medicinalis; 
as is a bag filled with medicinal fimple, 
and ſuſpended in a liquor, in order u 
make a diet- drink. 
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SACK, in anatomy, a receptacle formed 
at the termination of the internal jugun 
vein; the uſe of which is to bring back 
the blood from the ſinuſes of the dun 
mater, and from the brain. See the u. 
ticle JUGULAR and BRAIN. 


SACER, in its common acceptation, i wh 
nifies ſacred, or holy; but is alſo uſdv own 
expreſs dreadful, horrid, or execrabit: bi 
and in this laſt ſenſe Virgil calls the lor " in 
of gold, auri ſacra fames, lawn 
It is uſed by medical writers in bil length 
theſe ſignifications: thus they call hie he f 


pirca, the ſacred tindture; a maligen 
kind of eryſipelas, ignis ſacer; and d- 
epilepſy, morbus ſacer. See Hitz 
PicRka, ERYSIPELAS, and EPILEPS!: 
Some give the name facer muſculus u 
muſcle called by Winſlow tranſverſo. f- 
nalis lumborum: jt is compoſed of ſeꝶ 
ral ſmall ones, and lies between the ſj 
nal and oblique apophyſes of the 10h 
reaching to the os ſacrum. 


vithor 
dut bej 


ed to 1 


for the blue-legged falcon, with 2 Gulf 
ferrugineous back. See FALCO. 
This is a very large but not a very b 
tiful ſpecies of falco; it is of the 100 


5 


4 - 


1 

grown hen. It is a very ſwift 
1 ſo bold that there is ſcarce any 
bird it will not ſeize upon. The head 
is large and rounded ; the beak is ſhort, 
broad at the baſe,” and hooked at the 
point; the openin of the mouth 1s very 


* wide, and the ſwallow remarkably large; 
W. the body is longer, as are alſo the wings 
the and tail, than in moſt other ſpecits. _ 
her \ CERDOTAL, ſometbing belonging to 
» prieſts, See the article PRIEST, 

ob. 


ACK of wool, a quantity of wool con- 
raining juſt twenty-two ſtone, and every 
fone fourteen pounds. In Scotland, a 
a ſack is twenty-four ſtone, each ſtone 
containing ſixteen pounde. | 
cx of cotton-wwool, a quantity from 
one hundred and a half to four hundred 
weight, | ; 

\cks of earth, in fortification, are canvas- 
bigs filled with earth. They are uſed 
in making 1etrenchments in haſte, to 


ors, 
10 


ye of 
The 
little 
nalu 
dir, 
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cy. place on parapets, or the head of the 
cell breaches, &c, to repair them, when 
UM, | 


beaten down 0 


liner 
nalis; 
mples 
der t0 


wind-kind, being a ſort of trumpet, 
though different from the common trum- 
pet both in form and ſize: it is fit to play 
a baſs, and is contrived to be drawn out 


zurn quired, whether grave or acute. The 


form A tahans call it trombone, and the Latins 
jugular tuba duQilis, ; 

s — t takes aſunder in four pieces, and has 
e 


requently a wreath in the middle, which 
Is the ſame tube only twice twiſted, or 
making two circles in. the middle. of the 
nſtrument, by which means it is brought 
down one fourth lower than its natural 
lone: it has alſo two pieces or branches on 
the inſide, which do not appear, unleſs 
drawn out by an iron-bar, and which 


> the u 


ion, lg 
3 uſed u 
ecrabie! 
the lot 


in bl pengthens it till it hit the tone required. 
call — he ſackbut is uſually eight feet lopg, 
_ vithout reckoning the circles, and with- 


ut being drawn out: when it is extend - 
qd to its full length, it is uſually fifteen 
tet ; the wreath Is two feet nine inches 


n circumference, 


Hitz, 
PLUEPSY: 
culus de“ 


dete Tbere are ſackbuts of different ſizes, dil. 
ed o pe inguiſned by the epithets primo or J“, 
my 2 undo or IT®, terzo or III, Ge. or 


, 29, 32, Se. 2 „ 5 

CRA, the SACRED ARTERY, in ana- 
My, is 2 branch of the aorta deſcendens; 
Mich, according to Heiſter, ſometimes 


* out 
= a dull 


— ende through the os ſacrum to the 
en © ontetimes, ariſes one from each 
ah 


25 s $0 L d 
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\CKBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the 


or ſhortened, according to the tone re- 


F 21 
y * 


iliae, and ſometimes is altogether want - 


ing. See the article ARTERY. 


There is alſo a vein called the vena facra, 


which ariſes from the vena cava, juſt 
above the iliacs : it is ſometimes double, 
See the article VEN. ee 
SACRAMENT, ſacramentum, ſignifies, 
in general, a ſign of a thing ſacred and 
holy; and is defined to be an outward 
and viſible ſign of a fpiritual grace. 
Thus there are two objects in a ſacra- 
ment, the one the object of the ſenſes, 


and the other the object of faith. Pro- 


te!!ants. admit only of two ſacraments, 
baptiſm ' and the euchariſt, or Lord's 


ſuppers but the roman-catholics' own _ 


ſeven, dix. baptiſm, confirmation, the 
eucharift, penance, extreme union, or- 
dination and marriage. See the articles 
BaPTISM, CONFIRMATION, Sc. 

The romanifts, however, by way of emi- 
nence, call the euchariſt the holy ſacra- 


ment. Thus to expoſe the boly ſacra- 


ment, is to lay the conſecrated hoſt on 

the altar to be adored. The proceſſion 

of the holy ſacrament, is that in which 

this hoſt is carried about the church, or 
about a town, 


SACRAMENT was alſo uſed in the roman 


- Jaw for a pledge in money which both 

the plaintiff and defendant in à real 
action laid down in court to be forfeited 

by him who ſhould loſe the cauſe. 


SACRAMENTARIANS, A name given 


by the romaniſts to all ſuch as in theie 
opinion entertain erroneous doQrines of 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and 
chiefly uſed by way of reproach to lu- 
therans, calviniſts, and other prote- 
ſtants. r 
SACRAMENTARY, an antient romiſh 
church- book, which contains all the 
prayers and ceremonies pracliſed at the 
celebration of the ſacraments. 
It was wrote by pope Gelaſius, and af- 


terwards reviſed, corredted, and abridged 


by St. Gregory. | = 

SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is 
ſolemnly offered and conſecrated to God, 
with benedidions, unQions, c. Thus 

kings and prieſts are held facred per- 


ſons; the deaconhood, ſubdeaconhood, 
and prieſthood, are all ſacred orders,..and - 


impreſs a ſacred indelible character, The 
ſacred college is that of the cardinals... 


Sacred is alto applied to things belonging 


to God and the.church. Thus churches, 


church-lands, ornaments, Sc. are held 
faced, But in the civil nbi | 
| ANY place 


* LN 


* — n * w 2 7 
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The principal ſacrifices among the 1, 


place chiefly denotes, that where a per- 
Ion deceafed has been interred, 


Sacred mejeſty is applied to the emperor 


And the kiog of Englend though this 


title has by ſome been thought blaſphe- 


mos. . 
SACRIFICE, a ſolemn act of religious 
_ worſhip, which conſiſted in dedicating or 
offering up ſomething animate or inani- 
mate on an altar, by the hands of the 
| prieſt, either as an expreſſion of their 
gerazitude to the deity for ſome ſignal 
mercy, or to acknowledge their depen- 
dance on him, or to conciiiate his favour, 
The origin of ſacrifices is by ſome aſ- 
eribed to the Phœnicians, but Porphyry 
aſcribes it to the Egyptiaus, who firlt of- 
fered the firſt ſruits of their grounds to 
the gods, burning them upon an altar 
| of turf: thus in the moſt antient facri- 
fices there were neither living creatures, 
nor any thing coltly or magnificent: and 
no myrrh or frankincenſe. At length 
they began to burn perfumes: and at- 
terwards men leaving their antient diet 
of herbs and roots, and keginning to 
uſe living creatures for food, they began 
alſo to change their ſacrifices, The 
ſcriptures, however, furniſh us with a 
diffcrent account; for Noah, it is ſaid, 
ſacrificed animals at his coming out of 
the ark; and even Abel himſelf ſacrificed 
the beſt and fatieſt of his flock 5 but 
Grotius thinks it more protable that he 
contented himſelf with making a mere 
oblation of his lambs, &c, witliout ſlay- 
ing them. 

The Jews had two ſorts of ſacrifices, 
taking the word in its largeſt ſignifica- 
tion: The firſt were offerings of tythes, 
firſt· fruits, cakes, wine, oil, honey, and 
the like; and the laſt offerings of ſlaugh- 
tered animals. 


two parts, and ſetting aſide that half 
which be reſerved for hiim'elf, broke the 


other into crumbs, poured oil, wine, in- 


cenſe, and ſalt upon it, and ſpread the 
whole upon the fire of the altar, If 
theſe offerings were accompanied with 
the ſacrifice of an animal, they were 
\ thrown upon the victim to be conſumed 
along with it. If the offerings were of 
the ears of new corn, they were parched 
m thb re, rubbed in the hand, and then 
offered to the prieſt in a veſſel, over which 
ne poured oil, incenſe, wine and ſalt, and 
then burnt it upon the altar, having firſt 
taken as much of it, as of right belonged 
td himſelf, has It, nee 67 M8 Þ bs 


When an Itraelite offered 
a loaf br a cake, the prieſt broke it in. 


- 


. cepted from thoſe who were not able 


brews conſiſted of bullocks, ſheep ay 
goats; but doves and turtles were 2. 


bring the other z theſe beaſts were to 


| 
| 
; : * 
perfect and without blemiſh, The gu ( 
of ſacrificing were various, all of whiz | 

are very minutely deſcribed in the boch | 
of Moſes, 1 
The manner of ſacrificing among (þ c 
Greeks and Romans was as folio, t 
in the choice of the victim, they to t 
care that it was without blemiſh or in. y 
perfection 3 its tail was not to be ty f 
 1tmall at the end; the tongue not black e 
nor the ears cleft; and that the bull w p 
one that had never been yoaked, Ty t 
victim being pitched upon, they gilt hi 7 
forchead and horns, eſpecially if a ul ſ 
heifer, or cow, The head they 25 f 
adorned with a garland of flower, t 
woollen infula or holy fiilet, whence huy ki 
two rows of chaplets with twiſted rj = 
bands; and on the middle of the bay m 
a kind of ſtole, pretty large, hung don 
on each ſide; the leſſer vieties were oth 5 
adorned with garlands and bundles d ti 
flowers, together with white tufts « re 
wreaths. | | th 
The victims thus prepared were bro bt 
before the altar; the leſſer being df pe 
to the place, and the greater led by a la 
halter; when if they made any ſtruggt pe 
or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was tiki pr 
for an ill omen, and the ſacrifice ft al 
quently was ſet aſide. The victim i fic 
brought was carefully examined, toſt ſac 
that there was no defect in it: then it da 
prieſt, clad in his ſacerdotal habit, al hy 
accompanied with the ſacrificers and oi >4c1 

_ attendants, and being waſlied and pu- in 
fied according to the ceremonies pt eal 
ſcribed, turned to the right-hand al the 
went round the altar, ſprinkling it Ac 
meal and holy-water, and alſo beſprik cre 
ling thoſe who were preſent. Then! VIC 
cryer proclaimed with a loud w SAC] 
Wo is here? To which the people oth 
plied, Many and good. The prief ib SAC| 

aving exhorted the people to join un as 
him by ſaying, Let us pray, confelh fac; 
his own unworthineſs, acknowledgy Yo 
that he had been guilty of divers fn AC] 
for which he begged pardon of the go ho 
hoping that they would be pleased A 

© grant his requeſts, accept the obla0! e 
offered them, and fend, them all heal Tr 
and happineſs; and to this general ia : 
added petitions, for ſuch particular om 

* yours as Were then deſired. Prayer, K 


zue kuded, the prieſt took à cup of wine, 
2 taſted it himſelf; cauſed his 
aſſiſtants to do the like ; and then pour- 
dd forth the remainder between the horns 

of the victim. Then the prieſt or the 
er, or ſometimes the moſt honourable 


| knocking it down, orcutting its throat. 
if the ſacrifice was in honour of the 
celeſtial gods, the throat was turned up 


8 le 5 | 

| wards heaven: but if they ſacrificed 
7 Ms the heroes or infernal gods, the victim 
N in was killed with its throat towards the 
be u. ground. If by accident the beaſt eſcap- 
black ed the ſtroke, leaped up after it, or ex- 


pired with pain and difficulty, it was 
thought to be unacceptable to the gods, 
The beaſt being killed, the prieſt in- 


a bull, ſpeſted its intrails, and made predictions 
ey al from them. They then poured wine, 
Li, together with frankincenſe, into the fire, 
ce buy to increaſe the flame, and then laid the 
ted rh * facrifice on the altar; which in the pri- 
e bod mitive times was burnt whole to the 


t in after times, only part of the vic- 
tim was conſumed in the fire, and the 
remainder reſerved for the facrificers z 
the thighs and ſometimes the entrails 


ere oh 
adles 0 


tufts u 


brovpi being burnt to their honour, the com- 
g Cri pany feaſted upon the reſt. While the 
d by ſacrifice was burning, the prieſt, and the 
lire perſon who gave the lacrifice, jointly 
12s tin prayed, laying their hands upon the 
fice fit altar, Sometimes they * upon mu- 
Aim tho | fical. inſtruments in the time of the 
d. tokt ſacrifice, and on ſome occaſions they 
then i danced round the altar, ſinging ſacred 
abit, al hymns in honour of the gods. *' 
and ol SACRIFICE is alſo the name of an iſland 
and pu- in the gulph of Mexico, forty-five miles 
nies po alt of La Vera Cru: it is ſubject to 
nand wi the Spaniards, ', © | 
og it „ ACRILEGE, the crime of profaning ſa- 
 beſprik cred things, or thoſe devoted to the ſer- 
Then! vice of God: i, e 8 


SACRISTAN, /acriſta; a church officer, 


ud yal 3 | 
otherwiſe called ſexton. See SEXTON. 


le wie | 

Fel SACRISTY, ſacriftia,” in church hiſtory, 
| join wil an apartment in a church, where the 
confel facred utenſils were kept; being the 

ow lege lame with our veſtry. See VESTRY. 
liver 1 A CRO-LUMBAR1S, in anatomy, one of 
f the gol the extenſor muſcles of the back and 
pleaſe | loing, has its origin in the'os ſacrum and 
e oblaii the poſterior ſpine of the ilium, and its 
r all hel termination in the upper part of the ribs. 
eneral | SACRUM Os, the ſacred bone, in ana- 
ticular yaa Aron wats 9 of —— ſpina 
ori, deing a bone of 'a triangular figure, 
ue , 26. e of x triangular gue, 


* 
4 = 
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on in the company, killed the beaſt, 


ods, and thence called an holocauſt: 


9 n * 

* . 

2 

* ö 
* 


* 


with a rough ſurface; its ſubſtance, te | 


' ſpongy, and it has two lateral apophyſes, 
for its articulation with the oſſa innomi- 
nata; alſo two ſmaller upper apophyſes, 

with glenoid cavities for the articula- 
tion into the lower vertebra; and an in- 
fetior apophyſes, for its articulation with 
the os coccygis: it has alſo a canal; for 
the end of the ſpinal marrow, ae 


o 


The uſes of this bone are, 1. To ſerve 


as a baſis to the ſpine. 2. To form the 
pelvis along with the offa innominata, 
and to defend the parts contained in it. 
3. To contain in its ſinus the lower part 


of the ſpinal martow, called cauda equi. 


na. 4. To give paſſage at its foramina, 
which are ſometimes four ſometimes five 
pair; to the nerves of the inteſtinum rec- 
tom, the bladder, and of the parts of 
generation, and to the large crural and 
| Ilchiatic ones. 5. To ſerve as a place 
of eng to many of the muſcles, | 
In ad | 
nued bone; but, in infants, it is almoſt 
entirely cartilaginous 3 and in children 
more grown up, it always conſiſts of 
ſeveral pieces, the junctures of four or 
' five of which may be ſeen even in adults. 
SADERASAPATAN, a port-town of 
the coaſt of Cormandel forty miles ſouth. 
of Fort St. George, Here the Dutch 
hade a factory. Valea . 
SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, 
rider. = IBID 
A hunting-ſaddle is compoſed of two 
bows, two bands, fore · bolſters, pannels, 
and ſaddle-firaps; and the great ſaddle 
has, beſides theſe parts, co ke hind- 
| bolſters, and a trouſſ: quin. SITS, 
The pommel is common to both. 


— 


A horſeman that would fit a horſe well, 
oughtalways to fit on his twiſt, and never 


on his buttocks, ' which ought never to 


touch the ſaddle; and whatever diſorder 
the horſe commits, he ought never to 
move above the ſaddle. © . 


The antient Romans are ſuppoſed not to b | 


have made uſe of ſaddles and ſtirrups, and 
it is thought that they did not come into 
uſe till the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
A. C. 340, as appears from the greek hiſ- 
torian, Zonaras, who (through his whole 
hiſtory) makes no mention of a ſaddle for 
a horſe, before ſuch time as Conſtans at- 
tempting to deprive his brother Conſtan- 
tine of the empire, made head againſt 


his army; and entering into the ſquadron 


ts, the os ſacrum is one conti- 


contrived for the conveniency of the 


. * 
. 
* a 


PY 


whece- be himſelf was, caſt him beſide 


cme laddle of his horſe, 


The ſeveral 


CIR 9 " vw 
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ſorts of ſaddles in, uſe at preſent ate. 1. from f me gf the king's ſubjects, for 
The running-ſaddle; which is a ſmall M5 TONE right by courſe of law, 
one with, round ſkirts, a. The Bur- SAFF) N. .crocus,. in botany, Oc. See 
ford- ſaddle z which hath the ſeat and tbe the axticſe CROP  .  -- 
ſkirts, both plain. 3. The pad-ſaddle; Saffron, is cuſtiysted in fields for uſe, ang 


of which there are two ſorts, ſome made 
with burs before the ſeat, and others with 
bolſters under the thighs. 4. A french 
pad-ſadile ; of which the burs come 
wholly round the ſeats 5. The port- 
manteau- ſaddle, that has a cantle be- 


hind the ſeat, to keep the portmanteau or 


other carriage off from the back of the 
rider. 6, A war-ſaddle z which has a 
cantle-and a bolſter behind and before; 
alſo a fair bolſter, 7. The pack ſaddle. 
As for the ſeveral parts of a ſaddle, and 
the deſcription- of them, they are to be 
found under. their ſeveral heads. See the 
articles BOws of a ſaddle, WHITHERS, 
STRAPS, BQLSTERS of @ ſaddle, &c. 
SADDLE-GALLED, in farriery. See the ar- 
ticle GALLING, 3054.4 2093 4 
SADDUCEES, in jewiſh antiquity, a fa- 
mous ſet among the antient Jews, ſo 
called from their founder Sadoc Artigo- 
nus of Sacho, preſident of the ſanhedrim 
at Jeruſalem, and teacher of the law in 
the principal divinity- ſchool of that city. 
Having often, in his lectures, aſſerted to 
his ſcholars, that they ought not to ſerve 
God in a ſervile manner, with reſpect to 
reward, but only out of filial love, and 
fear; two of his ſcholars, Sadoc and 
Baithus, inferred from thence, that there 
were no . rewards or puniſhments after 
this life: and, therefore, ſeparating from 
the ſchool of their maſter, they taught 
that there was no reſurrection, nor future 
ſtate. Many, embracing this opinion, 
gave riſe to the ſect of the ſadducees, 
who were a kind of epicureans, but dif- 
fering from them in this, that though 


they denied a future ſtate, yet they allow- | 


ed the world was created by the power of 
God, and governed by his providence z 
whereas the followers of Epicurus de- 
niĩed bot. | 
The Sadducees denied all manner of pre- 
deſtination whatever, and not only re- 
jeged all unwritten traditions, but alſo 
all the books of the Old Teſtament, ex- 


- +Cepting the pentateuch. Sre the article 


PENTATEUCH. 9 
SAFE. cov over, a ſecurity. given by the 
king under the great ſeal to a foreigner, 
for his ſafe coming into and paſſing out 
of the kingdom, 


SAFE GUARD, a protection formerly grant- 


pagating 


They produce only leaves the firſt year, 


following, they | 
gathered as ſoon as the flowers open, and 


and gentle heat. At the end of 


and which eonſiſt of many long and nat. 


lower pact,. where they 


colour, approaching to redneſs, They 
are ſomewhat tough, moderately hear, 


ed t- a ſtranger, who feared violence 


generally allowed to be greatly ſuperior 


3 
=. 


* 


is no here . raiſed with ſo much ſucces 
N 3-2 engli . ſaffron being 
to any other. The uſual way of pro. 

. ; x is by the bulbs, 51 which 
at, annually produces new ones, Theſe 
are planted out in trenches at five inches 
diſtance, or leſs, and they ſeldom fail 


but in September, or October, of the year 
8 The ſaffron is 


is then ſep3rated fiom all filth, and form- 
ed, into cakes, by a very careful preſſure 
4 Oftober 
when the flowering ſeaſon is over, the 
bulbs are, taken out of the ground, and 
hung up in a dry place, and in ſpring 
are put into the ground again. 
It is pot,  howeyer, the entire flower of 
the, plant that produces it, but only ſome 
of its internal parts, It is met within 
the ſhops in flat and thin cakes, into 
which it has been formed by preſſing, 


row. filaments, that are ſmalleſt in thei 
ey are of a pal: 
yellow colour; in their upper part they 
are broader and indented at their edges, 
and of a very ſtrong and deep orange 


very eaſily cut, of an acrid, penetrating, 
but not unpleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat al 
fecting the head, and of a bitteriſh and 
hot, but highly cordial taſte, Thrown 
into water, they almoſt inftafitaneouſy 
give it a ſtrong yellow or reddiſh colour, 
according to the quantity uſed, Thel 
filaments are the criftated capillaments, 
into which the piſtil of the flower divide 
at its head; they are of a deep reddiſ 
orange-colour, while growing, and ther 
are only three of them in each flower. 
Seffron is to be choſen freſh, tough, 
flexile, difficult to be broken, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and very bitter taſte, and ſuch u 
ſtains the hands. ; 
Saffron is in many places in greg} een 
in ſauces, and on many occaſions i 
foods ; but its great uſe is in medicine 
and indeed with us its ſole uſe, It»! 
high cordial, and a very powerful aff 
rient, detergent, and reſolvent. Its 
almoſt immediate relief againſt faint 
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fe 2 heart þ it alſo caſes where the ſaffron in fubflance i is o. 
See Fwd ns pe Gon and affiffs di- If Witze be vcd fnoftead' of yo i is 
geſtion. It 13 0 great v ale f in 'djfbtders led yinum crocatum 
and of the breaſt ariſing f Too gs Wot be- pes of ſaffron is thus epared : take 
cel load g with a tou nd it free” ſaffron, an — 1 tut it ſmall, 
ing hen the 9 ri $7: oy a Vitia- and put it into a pint'of mobntain - wine 


rior ted ſerum arts vr bs this to'"infuſe; let it tand three days without 

pro- n of great ole 1 nf inve- heat; then fraining off the wine, filter 

hich terate coughs : refore, | is called it to render it perfekily clenr, and add to 1 
heſe anima pulmonum. t opens cr ons — twenty-five ounces of ddubly reſmed 2 
ches in the viſcera, and particular y in the ſugary, melt the fy IE over of IR 7555 — 4 
fail, liver; it cures jaun . ang promotes ſet it by for uſe. 2 
fear, the 1 1 is al inodyne, and oc- 9877225 crocus, 1s alſo a a name given to * 


year . caſionally E798 as a abu oric z it is ſeveral chemical preparations; from their 
ith 


Dn is ery happily e wi at in'the reſembling the vegetable faffron it oolbur. | 
and * 5 of. ydenham, d in many See the article CNocuvs. 13 
m- other preparations, gn which tha it medi- Meg tow SAFFRON, colebicum, in botany, « 
ſure cine has a principal ſh See the article COLCHICUM, 7 


ober, Vet, notwühſſandin All theſe virtues, N WALDEN.” Ste WALDEN, 
the h ſaffron improperly, Al mipiſtered may do $4 GAN, a town of Silefia, btuated on 
and great harm: women with child, * and the river Bober, fifty. bx miles north-weſt 


ring s thoſe who have rofluvia of the menſes, of Breſlaw, 

are never to modale wic with It has an SAGRAPENUM, in pharmacy, Cc. a gum- 
ver of Wn ebrjating faculty, and w . taken in | refit, brbvght to us in two forme; the 
ſome immoderate i May bring « on dread- firier -and* Purer is in looſe granules, or 
ith in ful head-achs, lo A P» convulfions, fingle drops; the coarſer kind is in maſſes 
ind . and even deat The very ſmell of it compoſed of theſe drops of various fizes, . 
ſling, Wa then the — 116 y ; its effluvia affect cemented together by a" matter of the 
I nat- e eyes alſo, 3 and vive Hikes eat pain 3 fime kind. In either eaſe it is of a firm 
z their nd we. haye an account, in $row, ofa and compact ſubſtance, ' conſiderably 
pale draget's s ſeryant . died by the e effet heavy, and of a "reddiſh colour on the 
t they of a large parcel o faffron lying near his ode, bro. -niſh within, and ſpotted in 


edpes, bed. Convulſß ve laughter. is no uncom- man places with ſmall yehdwifh A 
range mon effect of an ich moderate doſe of Sony ſpecks, Its ſmell is ſtrong and 8 


They Giffron, and there are not wanting in- reeable; its taſte” acrig” and un- 

heavy, ers of people who have died in that x hom 

rating, ate: the very external uſe of ſaffron is t is brought to us from Perſia ha the 

hat l- alſo to e dreaded on ſome occaſions ; Eaſt. Indies. The plant which produces 

;h and the oxycroceum plaiſter, of which it is it has never been deferibed, bot is ſup- 

brown an ingredient, myſt by no means be ap-' poſed to be, as Dioſcorſdes f s, of the 

neovſl ied in caſes ere inflammation is ferula kind, from the Teeds and frag- 

colour, eared ; for it often occaſions one. ments of the talks ſometimes met with | 

Thek The be doſe of Gaffron i in ſu ſtance, in the body of it. 1 

ments, with us, is from five grains to fen, but Saga enum is a very n ausehen, 

divide we are told of much greater quantities aßetient, and diſcutient; it's good in all 
reddit given 7 many 2477 13 diforders of the breaſt that owe their ori- f 
id there Saffron, diſti le 


13 a retort, firſt yields a in to a tough phlegm. It has alſo been 
wer. ſmall quantity of a fine yolatile acrid found to diſcuſs tumours in the nervous 
tough, ſpirit ; after this a ſubacid phlegm, then parts, in a remarkable manner, and to 
a ſtrong a ſmall quantity of an eſſential oil, with give relief" in habitual head-achs, where 
ſuch u a mixture of a volatile urinous falt ; and almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its 
xd lixiviation of the refiduum, ' a pure doſt is From ten grains to two ſeruples, 


efteen aline ſalt may be obtained. but if is now ſeldom given. alone. It has 
(Cons 10 a preparations of ſaffron, in uſe in been found, however, to do great things 22 
jedicing 7 ur ſhops, are the tinQture and the ſyrup. in afthmas, in obfiructions of the viſtera, 

It is4 kn 1 may be extracted equally particularly the ſpleen} in gerd ou com- 1 
ful 17 wel „by means of water, and of ſpirits plaints, and even in epilepſies. It alſo 5 

It 180 of wine, Its doe is from thirty drops romotes the menfes,” and expels the 


fans 10 drachm, or more; it is good in all Ra z and i * an e in the 2 | 
= EY theriaca | 


0 


Ks roundiſh, obtuſe, plane, patent p 
dice longer than the cup; the female 


1 


theriaca, mithridate, and many other of 
the ſhop-compolitions. 


SAGATHEE, in commerce, a light kind 


of woollen ſluff, ſerge, or ratteen, ſome» 
times mixed with a little ſilk. 


SAGE, ſalvia, in botany, a genus of the 


diandria monogynia claſs of plants, with 
a monopetalous tubular flower, labiated 
at the mouth: there is properly no fruit, 
the ſeeds, which are four in number, and 
roundiſh, being contained in the botiom 
of the cup. 
The common red ſage has always been 
. eſteemed as a cephalic and ſudorific, An 
« Infuſion of it, made in the manner of 
- tea, has been long famous, as the com- 
mon drink of people in fevers. It is 
attenuant and diuretic z it promotes the 
menſes, and is good in vertigoes, tre- 
mors, palſies, and in catarrhs, The 
virtues and uſes of the ſage of virtue, 
are the ſame with the other. Its name 
indeed, has made many prefer it to the 


common ſage for the making tea for 


people in fevers; but the more agreeable 
Kavour of the common kind, and the 
leaſant colour of the infuſion, when a 
Jittl lemon- juice is added, have again of 
late reſtored it into general uſe, 


SAGENE, a ruſſian long meaſure, five 


hundred of which mike a werſt: the 
| Cigene is equal to ſeven engliſh feet. 


SAGINA, in hotany, a genus of the te- 


trandria-tetragynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of four oval, ob- 

tuſe, and patent petals, ſhorter than the 
cup: the fruit is an oval quadrilocular 
capſule, conſiſting of four valves, and 
containing numerous very ſmall ſeeds, 
afhxed to the receptacle. 


-$AGITTA; in aſtronomy, the arrow, or 


dart, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere; near the eagle; conſiſting of 


five ſtars, according to Ptolemy and 


Tycho; but in Mc, Flamſteed's cata- 

logue, of no leſs than twenty-three, 
$aciTTA, in botany, implies the top of 

any ſmall twig, cyon, or graft of a tree, 


- SAGITTA, in trigonometry, the ſame with 


the verſed fine of an arch. 


SAGITTAL ſuture, in anatomy, the 


ſecond of the genuine ſutures of the cra- 
nium or ſkull. See the article SxuLL. 


$AGITTARIA, or SAGITTA, WATER 


ARROW-HEAD, in dan a genus of the 
monoecia-polyandria claſs 

male. corolla whereof conſiſts of three 
et-ls, 
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of plants, the _ 


corolla is like that of the male one: there 
is no pericarpium ; the receptacle, which 
is globoſe, colleCts the ſeeds into a globe: 
the ſeeds are numerous, compreſſed, ang 
ſurrounded longitudinally with a broad 
membranaceovs margin. 
SAGITTARIUS, the AxchER, in aftro. 
nomy, the ninth fign of the zodiac. Ste 
he article ZoDlac. 
he ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptole. 
my's catalogue are thirty-two, in Ty. 
cho's ſixteen, and in Mr. Flamſteed 
ffty-two. 
SAGO, a ſimple brought from the Eat. 
Indies, of conſiderable uſe in diet as x 
reſtorative. | 
Sago is a fort of bread produced in the 
following manner, from a tree called 
landan, growing in the Moluccos. 
When a tree is felled, they cleave it in 
two in the middle, and dig out the pith, 
which is eatable, when it comes freh 
out of the tree. They pound it in: 
mortar, till it is reduced into a kind df 
powder ſomewhat like meal. Then they 
put in a ſearce made of the bark of the 
ſame tree, placing it over a ciſtern made 
of its leaves, and pour water on it, which 
ſeparates the pure part of the powder 
from the woody fibres wherewith the 
pith abounds. The flour thus filtrate 
they call ſagu, which they make int 
paſte, and bake it in earthen furnaces, 
SAGREE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies a 
the qualus with no pinna ani, and wit 
the noſtrils at the extremity of the 16 
ſtrum. See the article SQUALUSs, 
This ſpecies grows to about five fert i 
length, the head is large and depreſſed 
the roftrum is ſubacute, and the noſtrik 
are ſituated at its extremity, each having 
two apertures, FW 
SAICK, or SA1QUE,. a turkiſh veſſel, we 
common in the Levant for carrying d 
merchandize, : 
SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage u 
ſeveral breadths of canvas, ſewed tv 
gether by the liſts, and edged round 
with a cord, faſtened to the yards at 
ſhip, to make it drive before the wind 
See the article SH1P. ; 
Every yard in a * has its proper lil 
except the croſs- jack, which takes 1 
name from the yard: and thoſe whid 
are not bent to the yard, are the fit 
jibb, fore, foretop, main, mainth 
mainte p- gallant, mizen, mizentop mu 
ſtay- ſails, main and maintop ſtuddit 
fails, See the article Shir. * 
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Ats alſo denote the vanes of wind · mills. quired their neareſt diftance on the ſur- 


See the article WIND*MILL. 


ails, in falconry, a term for the wings 


of a hawk, See the article Haws. 

24 1LING, properly denotes: the art of 
navigating and working” a ſhip, or of 
cauſing her to obſerve. ſuch motions and 


directions as are aſſigned by the naviga- 


tor; in which ſenſe, ſailing differs from 

igation 
22 board. See NAVIGATION. 
The moſt advantageous poſition of the 
fails and rudder of a ſhip, has been 


already treated of under the article 


MAXIMUM. — ay 
And that their action may be reduced to 


under the article LEVER, 
The reſiſtance too which the ſhip meets 


under the article RESISTANCE. 

$11LING alſo denotes a particular method 
of navigation; in which ſenſe we ſay, 
Mercator's failing, plane failing, parallel 
failing, middle latitude failing, and great 
circle failing : all which, except the laſt, 
have. been already explained under the 
article NAVIGATION, © 8" _ | 

reat circle-SALLING, in navigation, the 
art of finding what places a ſhip muſt go 
through, and what courſes to ſteer; fo 
that her tract ſhall be in the arch of a 
great circle, or nearly fo, paſſing through 
the place ſailed from and that bound to. 
It is chiefly on account of the ſhorteſt 
diſtance, that this method of ſailing has 
been propoſed ;z for in the ſphere, it is 
well known that the ſhorteſt diſtance 
between two places is the arch of a great 
circle intercepted between them, and not 


thoſe places. See the article RHUMB, 
As, in Mercator's failing, the ſeveral 
caſes were ſolved by plave triangles; ſo 


failing is obtained by means of ſpherical 
triangles: and, therefore, the navigator 


try, before he attempts this method. Se 
the article TRIGONOMETRY, | 
A great variety of caſes might be pro- 


erciſes in the ſolution of ſpherical tri- 


problems, vi. 
Prob. I. The latitudes 


» 


and muſt be learned by prac- 


the principles of the lever, has been ſhewn 


with from the water, has been conſidered 


in the rhumb or ſpiral paſſing through © 


the ſolution of the caſes of great circle- 


ſhould be maſter. of ſpherical trigonome- 


poſed in this kind of failing z but as 
many of them may ſerve rather for ex- 


angles, than for any real uſe towards the 
navigating of a ſhip, we ſhall only con- 
ſider thoſe appertaining to the following 


and longituller of 
two places on the earth being given, re - 


ace, together with the angles of poſi- 
tion from either place to the other. This 


problem may be branched out 
ſix following caſes. | 


Caſe I. When the two places lie under 


the ſame meridian, their difference of 
latitude will give their diſtance, and the 
poſition of one from the other will be di- 
rely north or ſouth, _ : 0 
Caſe II. When the two places lie under 


< * 


the equator, their diſtance is equal to 


their difference of longitude; and the 


angle of poſition, with reſpect to the me- 
ridian of either, is a right angle, or the 


courſe ſrom one to the other is due eaſt 


weſt. = l 
Caſe III. When both 
ſame parallel of latitude. 


* 


Example. What is the ſhorteſt diſtance 


between St. Mary's, in N. lat. 37%, and 


W. long. 22 56'; and Cape Henry, in 
N. lat. 399, and W. long. 762 23*? 


places are in the 


into the 


Let PESQ (plate CCXXXVI. fig. 1. 


n 1.) repreſent the meridian of St. 
Mary's, A Ba the parallel of 37 N. lat. 
and PB Cs the meridian of Cape Hen- 
ry; then will the point A be St. Mary's, 


and the point B Cape Henry : draw the 


diameter A D, and through the points 
A, B, D, deſcribe the great circle A BD; 
then is the arch A B the ſhorteſt diſtance, 


the angle PAB the angle of 'poſition 


from A to B; and the angle PB A the 
angle of poſition from B to A; and the 


angle A P B, which is meaſured by the 


arch 


QC, is the difference of longitude. 


Now as the places have both the ſame 


latitude, therefore PAP B, and |, 
P A B=|_PBA; and if PI be deſcribed 
makirgAPI=[_BPlI= 2694 4, 
then will PI biſſect A B, and be perpen- 
dicular te it in J. And in the triangle 
ATP, right - angled at I, there will be 
given the hypothenuſe AP 53®, and 


+ 


the angle API =26® 43; whence to 


find the leg AI , half the diſtance 

ſought, we have this analogy, viz ra- 

dius = go? ; fine of hypothenuſe PA = 
 $3* :: fine of LAP I=269® T: fine of 
the leg AI 2134; which doubled 
gives 42 6/ for the ſhorteſt diſtance AB 
= 2526 nautical miles, which is 35 
miles leſs than 2 561, the nautical miles 
found by parallel ſailing. 


To find the angle of polition PA B, we 


have this analogy, vi. Radius = go? ; 
co- ſine of by pothenuſe, PA = 539 :: tan- 
gent LA I =26? 43'% : co-tarigent 
of LPA B, or angle of pa 9. 
. ence 


less, by fiſt 


Caſe V. 


— 


A#tSA 


—4 5 


arcs defcrived from. 
center of the cirgle, N C8, dhe 


* 8 


SAI 
Hence it appears, that to fi] om 

B, or op B to A, the mA 
teer, N. 73 9“ wel or caſt; and wi 
gradually increaſe ker courſe till I, 

it will be due weſt or eaſt; and — 
thence the cayyle ig ta he gradually di- 


miniſhed again till he comes 0 the gther 


port, where it will be 5% 9“, the ſaqe as 
the ſets out with: but how thele courſes 


are to be altered will be ſhewn hereafter. 


Cafe IV. When gre place has apes 
and the other has none, or is vader the 
equator. 
Example. What is 9 neareſt diſtance 
between the iſland of St. Thamas, ypder 
the equator, and eaſt lang. 5 and port 
8 bog in 7778 lat. 48 51, and weſt 
g. 659 
1 the — A (ibid. nꝰ 2.) regpeſent 
St. Thomas, and the point B pu St, 
Julian; then is AB, ap arch q . 
gircle paſſing through A and B, the 
nęareſt diſtance; which may be foupd by 
this analogy, wiz. Radius = go? ; co- 
fine of difference of long. = AC = 669 
2p :: co-fine of difference of latitude 
EB = 48% 5: * ne of the diſtance 
AB= 74 35'- So that the diſtance 
AB = 74* 33' = 4475 miles; Which is 
Ho miles, than the di- 
fiance found hy Mercator's (gilipg. 
For finding the angle of od my at A, 
the, proportion is R 90 ine 
669 100 ::,60-taugent CB =48* 52/4 es- 
tangent of L. S ABZ a2. And — 
angle of pabudon at B may he 
#his analogy, AE. R = go®.: fin — 
488617 1: corkangent AC = 6 107: 
£0:tavgant- Bg A 6 
hen the latitude of the given 
— are either both north or both ſouth. 
ple. What js the yearaft diſtance 
between Ge Lizard i in north lat. 49® 5%, 
.and.weſt long. 5 14/. ond the 170 of 
Bermudas, in north lat. 35 25 and 
Ds 662. 34/? 
ibid. v 3+) Lp the 
meridian... Bermudas; make 
/ =ahe. $0-Jatizude of Bergaydas ; 
Eg x=ae" 47 3 f = 
3 3 ang, with t BIG: a, 
deſcribe. the, arch 4 elo, it ah ghe ſe- 
cant of 61% 2% = difference. of Jong. 
P.and:S, give t 
Meridian 
of the Lizard and ite  iggerſefign with 


— 
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1 tbe far 1 5 Er 5 


8 In is, ſine of 


| 5 at. 3 35 ud W. in 


2 


= 


ELF 


TE 


and Me wh 
118 
PA; 
Soi ce of long, = 
. adh bauen 
rhe $ VIZ, rad. 'P fre 
of a found 

. Try taken from th 
co 1285 Lizard, leaves a ffihu 
_ ogg co ü 


2 
N:: Deen 5 g- ne of the giflue 
To fing \he angle of P © BA 


— =37? 1 9 1 


n . B; ep Lot B 4 
pf po tion, PAR 
e proportion belym 


4 755 8 e ; 


EY ak 1 — 


a i 1215 the ſhorteſt din 

a erpudgy, | 
47 0 8 Aae 3 whichi 
178 dieß 1 as 5 "et founph 
Mercator's ſhip, ina 


Surf 


705 to ru this bp 
rom the Lizar 8. 75 a . ang pn 
dyally lefſep the courſe, ip as to aft 


Be s op he hy 10 fi 
W. W. Nheress 151 xſe fr 
ppe 85 to = her 55 fo by Me 
| 85 8 1. hers Hy. 7.N 
en GY, 14 gp 0 
gther fo 
| EX v F To 
at js th 1. a exact 
0 of W 10 io appro, 
25 (ng 0 We 
Jang.,6* 15 ; and eat 


thce | 
lanper 


8E PQ, (ib 40) be then Aken 
THE f St. 6 58 9775 but Abel operat 
a, aud the 7 rmydas ; Meat 
Ne haye given 455 S lg _ 
Helena + 905 a atitude of E a | 
Tonga = 57 e e Tg 3 
| 5693 ola 
2. Fo eſe tjapg]e A 5 
4 Rag allowing A, Vf. - 91 1 LI 
ax zhe 1 1 L 
are 9175 A AP: 7 
d-latitude 9 Bermy as P BI ug Eu 
A, fourth, Arc, \ ly 1. [ 
then 18 306 Jeaves 2 ho arc, 4 
bee 9 j — 
— Lern e z co-hige of the dil 
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the fourth W + her of 
„ K FE. 
Niti fine of N: ine © Rk is 
B, wi (intent of FP RB =49" 20 to 
bd the angle of pobitidh FE B A, the 
vg, roportion is 48 Tad. co Hne L P.:tangent 
ce AR A: tangent of a fourth arc, M= 5$9® 
co- ln 7 But this fourth arc mult be like 
found A, or obtufe; and therefore the fop- 


ment of 89 53, or 1209 , is t 
pen arch Ni. ten, ki fine of N. 
ſine of I:: tangent l- P : tangent of 
to be obtuſe; and therefore we muſt take 
the ſupplement to it, Pix. 120% 15%. 
| & that was a ſhip to fail from St. Helena 
\ — to N on the arc of a great cir- 
cle, ſhe mat firſt ſhape ber N. 49* 
xiv / W. and gradually deflef from the 


line north, ſo as to Arrive at Bermudas on a 
Þ ; no courſe N. 39 457 W. after ving run 


"Th ty, or 4519 nautical miles. The 


dn courſe found by | Mercator's ſailing is 
033, EN, z ; W. aud the Qifſtince is 4527 
which es miles; whereby it appears, that when 
ound iche places are one in N. fatitude, and the 


„ in ocker in S. latitude, there is but 'a ſmall 


LPBA= $9" 437: bur his angle ought 


n 
* 


2 


Er 
n 0 —* r 2 


A1 


ing problem is deduced. 
en the latitudes and 


Prob. II. Having 
longitudes of the 


this ſppoſition'this folution of the folloxe- 


— filed from uud 


bound to; to find the ſucteſſive latitutles 


in the are of a great circle, in thoſe plates, 
where lterations' in longitude hall be 


a given quantity; together with the cour-. 


es and diſtatices between theſe places. 


Solution. 1. Find the angle of poſition | 


at each place, and their neareſt di- 


ſtance, 


by one of the caſes of prob. I. 
2. Find the greateſt Iatitude the prear 


circle runs through; that is, find the per- 
pendicular from the pole to that circle ; 
and alſo find the ſeveral angles at the 


pole, made by the given alterations of 


| longitude between this perpendicular and 


the ſuceeſſive meridians come to. 
With this perpendicular and the polar 
angles, ſevetally, find as many corre- 
ſponding latitudes, by ſiyi 
: tangent of greateſt latitude 


3» 


ng, a6 radivg 


: co-ſine of 1ſt. polar L.: tang. 1ſt. lat. 


2 co · ſine of 24, polar Ls __ 2d. lat. 
: Se 


4. Having thus foarid ine ſexeral lati- 


Sr. 


nult b difference between the reſults found by tudes paſſed throngh, and the difference 
ng pr Mercator's and great circle failing, be- of Tongitude between each, find by Mer. 


arrives auſe the rhumb lines near the equator cator's failing the courſes and diſtances 

| do not greatly differ from great circles. between thoſe lathades: arid theſe are 

c{e o From the ſolutions of the foregoing caſes the ſeveral courſes and diſtances the hip = 
it is plain, that to fail in a great circle muſt ron to keep nearty on the are of 

the ſhip muſt continually alter her courſe: - great circle, 15 2 

en za bot as this is a difficulty too great to be Now the ſmaller the alterations in lon- 

Jer bu dmitted into the practice of navigation, gitude are taken, the nearer will this 

| therefore it has been thought ſufficiently method approach the truth: but the 


t dif ex2t to effect this buſmeſfs by a kind of uſual way is to compute to every fire 
the n pproximation ; that is, by 'a method degrees of difference of longitude, the 
ng 1 which nearly approaches the failing on a length of the are of five degrees, dif- 

; and eren circle; for in ſmall arcs the differ- *fering from its chord, or tangent, only 
W. loo ace between the arc and its chord, or by 06,0002, d 


ungent, is ſo ſmall that they may be If the reſults of the ſeveral operations, 
Aken one for the other in any nautical for inſtanee of the example of caſe III. 
N. operations, Upon this prineiple the prob. I. wrdught by this method, be 


0 F 
< — = . ⁵— 2rid.; fon en = 


Jas ; ib great circles on the earth are ſuppoſed to entered in ſuch a table as the following, 

lat, be male up of ort lines, esch bf which it will de found of convenience to the 

le « F a ſegment of a rhumb'line; and on operator. - 3 Kg | 
The fq olar angles (ibid. Succels [Succeſs] Diff. 1 feriq.] Merid. [Courits. Di- *F. © 
A n*5)  [lowgs. | lats. [long. flat. | parts. diff. lat. ſſttances. 

8 or = 1 r * 1 3 — 

* ; IPB= 20%43% 2256 37” | -oþ$392:0], GW | 

1. tany 14a 21430 2756, 38 05 | 300 | 65 2474.60 82.0 | 74 435 246.6 

3 : uff 1b 16543032566, 138" 56] 300 | 51 125398] 65-2 74% 240. 
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Hence it appears that the ſhip muſt firſt 
fail N. 74 43 W. the diftance of 246.6 
nautical miles; againſt which time ſhe 
will have changed her latitude and longi- 
tude, &c. as expreſſed in the reſpective 
columns ſtanding in a line with the 
above courſe and diſtance. 
courſe will be N. 77 44/7 W. the diſtance 
240 nautical miles; and the other par- 
ticulars as expreſſed in the ſame line un- 
der their ſeveral columns. Now the co- 
lumn of diſtances, being ſummed up, 
amounts to 1261.9; which being doub- 
led, gives 2523-8-nautical miles for the 
diſtance between St. Mary's and Cape 
Henry; differing only from 2526, the 
diſtance found by prob. I. caſe III. by 
2. 2. miles. | ary 
The tract of a ſhip, when thus directed 
nearly in the arc of a great circle,” may 
be delineated on the Mercator's chart, 
hy, marking thereon, by the help of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, the ſucceſſive 
places where the ſhip is to alter her 
courſe : then thoſe places, or points, be- 
ing joined by right lines, will ſhew the 
path along which the ſhip is to ſail, under. 
thE propoſed circumſtances, _ | 
SAILORS, the elder ſeamen, who are em- 
ployed in working or managing the ſails, 
the tackle, ſteering, Sc. See the ar- 
* ticles NAVAL affairs, SEAMEN, Sc. 
SAINT, in the romiſn church, a holy per- 
ſon deceaſed, and ſince his deceaſe cano- 
nized by the pope, after ſeveral infotma- 
tions and ceremonies. See CANONIZA- 
 T10ON, BEATIFICATION, Sc. 
One of the points wherein the roman ca- 
tholics and proteſtants differ is, that the 
former addreſs, invoke, and ſupplicate 
ſaints, c. to intercede for them; where- 
as the latter hold it ſufficient to propoſe 
their good examples for our 1mitation. 
The number of (ants, allowed as ſuch 


4 * 


In the romiſh church, is prodigious. Fa- 


ther Papebroche reckons ſeventeen or 
eighteen to have died on the firſt of June 
only. Father Mabillon, in an expreſs 
diſſertation on the worſhip of unknown 
ſaints, obſerves, that honours are given 
to ſaints who perhaps were not chriſtians, 
and whoſe very -names were never 
known: hence, being under a neceſſity 
of giving them names, they are therefore 
called baptized ſaints, 
they every day beſeech ſaints to intercede 
for them with God, when it is a matter 
of doubt whether they themſelves be in 
heaven. 


SAINT-FOIN, in botany, a ſpecies of the he- 
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Her ſecond 


He adds, that 


8 


S AL 
dyſarum. « See the article HzDysAAUN 


For the uſe of this plant in feeding cal 
ſee Hay and 88 * 


SAINT Es, a city of France, in the * 
vince of Guienne, capital of the * ry 
tory of Saintogne, ſituated on the tin 15 
Charente, in weſt long. 36“, north k SAIL 
3 2 
SAKER, a ſmall fort of cannon, when; 2 
there are three ſpecies, extraorginay ci] 
ordinary, and middle ſized. See the x, the 
ticle CANNON, | . ref 
SAL, in chemiſtry, &c, See SaLT, Tl 
For the preparations and . uſes of fl ed; 
armoniacum, ſal anatron, ſal Glaubz; an! 
fal-prunellz, faf-tartari, fal-polycrefiun It 
| ſal-gemmæ, ſal-volatile, Ic. Sce the x ant 
ticle A&MONIAac, ANATRON, Gar. the 

BER's SALT, Sal-PRUNELLA, &c, the 

SAL CIRCULATUM, in chemiſtry, a tem Tt 
uſed by Paracelſus for a preparation d ma 
ſea ſalt, of which he diftinguiſhes ty wh 
kinds, under the name of the circulatin bla 
minus, and the circulatum majus. Thek anc 
ſeem to have a great affinity with the H EAA 
mous alkaheft, or univerſal ſolvent, 6 der 
much. talked of in the works of this u. ceix 
thor and his ſucceſſor Van Helmont, & See 
the article ALKAHEST. SAL! 

SAL, one of the iflands of cape Verd, ft En; 
ated in the Atlantic- ocean: welt loy, eat 
23*, lat. 17 -. | abo 

SALA, a river of Germany, which ri AL! 
in Franconia and running north, ente ſiu; 
Saxony and falls into the Elbe bel nor 
Deſſau. SAL; 

SALA, a town of Sweden, in the provitt to a 
cf Weſtmania, ſituated thirty miles wi ano! 
of Upſal. of c 

SALACIA, in zoology, a genus ef ti take 
gee or thoſe inſects which bat anet 

oft and naked bodies furniſhed w ALE 
limbs. * | ring 
The body of the ſalacia is of an om anot 
oblong .form, and the tentacula are tion, 
merous and diſpoſed in little clulin give 
There are two ſpecies of the falacia, ſuch 
one with an undulated ſurface, about ler e 
inch and three quarters in length, adi perf 
thickneſs about an inch: it is largel ſeller 
the naked extremity, where it termini A pe 
in a rounded but not very thick © or c 
The other is the ſmooth and oblong f kao; 
lacia, of about two inches and 2 i debt 
long, and an inch and a half in é twee 
ameter. 5 | be 

SALAMANCA, a city of Spain in And 
province of Leon, fituated on the mn horſe 
Tormes: weſt long. 6“ 10%, north -oi 

C uc 


7 0 
titude 41 80 
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AUAMANCA ie Alo eity of 'Mexics, in 
; North-Ametiva, u the province of Ju- 


duras ; welt long. 93%! nortb lat. 275 
SLAM AN DER, falamandra, in zoolo- 


, a name given by authors to ſeveral 
2 ies of the lizard kind; but the prin- 
cipal are two, the ſalamandra aquatica, 
the water-newt, and the ſalamandra ter- 
reſtris. See LACERTA and NewT. 

The ſalamandra aquatica is the two- 
edged-tailed lizard, with four toes on the 


river 
b Int 
here 


inan, 
he u. 


f fl 


TM 

= It grows to about four inches in length, 
the u. 

Jun. the back is of a deep ſhining brown; 
1 the belly of a bright and gloſly yellow. 

a tem The ſalamandra terreftris, or land ſala- 
tion d mander, is a ſpecies of lizard, the tail of 
es ty which is ſhort, and its colour of a fine 


ulatin black, marked with red ſpots of a bright 
Thet and ſhining gloſſy appearance. | 

the fe 

vent, l 

this 21 

nt, of 


'd, {itt 
t long, 


denotes the redneſs remaining in the re- 

ceiver after diſtilling the ſpirit of nitre. 

See the article NITRE, 
SALAMIS,' an iſland in the gulph of 
Engia, in european Turky, ſituated in 


about fifty miles in circumference, 
ALANKAMEN, a town of Sclayonia, 
ſnuated on the Danube, twenty miles 
north-weſt of Belgrade, | 
SALARY, ſalarium, a recompence made 
to a perſon for his pains or induſtry about 


ch tilt 
1, enter 


be deln 


provint 
les wel 
of officers, Sc. And it is generally 
taken for any wages, ſtipend, or allow- 
ee. 

SALE, in general, ſignifies the transfer. 


us of tit 
hich bat 
YL 


an om another, upon ſome valuable conſidera- 
a are tion, as where in a bargain one agrees to 
 cluflen give another a certain ſum of money for 
lacia, l ſuch goods, and thereupon gives the ſel- 
about ler earneſt, which he accepts; this is a 
th, audi perfect ſale, and ſhall bind the buyer and 
large ſeller. e e | 
terminal A perſon may at any time ſell his goods 
ick en or chattels, even though he fears and 


oblong b 


knows of an execution againſt him for 
nd 2 0 


debt, unleſs there be a private truſt be- 


alf in 6 tween the parties, and the writ of exe- 
cution is delivered to the: ſheriff, &c. 

ain in! And it is held that upon the ſale of a 

n the mi horſe, or other beaſt, it may not only 


be detained till the ſame is paid for; but 


if ſuch horſe, Ec. ha to die, aft 
Vor. IV. een 


: north 


Ok 


"Ie N 
* 1 
1 +; - 


"ot 971. wor . 
being (old, and before delivery, the ſel- 
catan,' fituated near the gulph of Hon- 


SALAMANDER's BLOOD, among chemiſts, 


eaſt long. 34%, north lat. 37 32/, being 


another perſon's buſineſs, as in the caſe 


ring the property of goods from one to 


a N s | * * 
\ : 2 "# 
v4 - 
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b beer an action for _ 

agreed, the property being in the buyer, 
See BARGAIN, Bahnzer, Sc. uy! £ 
Where a perſon affirms a particular thing 


| ſold to be of a certain value, and at the 
' ſame time it is not, for this no action 
lies; but if he actually warrants the 


ſame, and this be not the caſe after ſale 
it will bear an action, as being part of 


- the agreement. As to the ſale of goods 


in fairs and markets, ſee the anticles 
Faik and MaRKEKr. | 


anterior, and five on the hinder, feet. SALEM, a port town of New. England, a 


little north of Boſton, 


and to the thickneſs of a man's finger: SALEP, in the materia medica, the root 


of a ſpecies of orchis. See ORcHIiSs. 


Salep ſhould be choſen clean, firm and 


hard: it is very little liable either to 

decay or ſophiſtication,” The people of 
the Eaſt- Indies look upon ſalep to be one 
of the greateſt reſtoratives and provoea- 
tives to venery in the whole vegetable 


world. The falep differs very little from 


the common orchis in virtue. Its ap- 
pearance is owing to the manner of pre- 
paring it, and conſequently this may be 
done from the roots of orchis of our on 
growth. To prepare theſe in imitation 
of ſalep, Mr. Geoffroy choſe the largeſt, 
faireſt, and plumpeſt roots he could find: 


theſe he nicely ſkinned 3 then throwing | 
them into cold water he ſuffered them to 


macerate there for ſome time : after this 
he lightly boiled them, and then taking 
them out of the water and draining them, 


he had them ſtrung upon threads to be 


dried in a'warm dry air: when the roots 
were thoroughly dried they were very 
+ tranſparent, and reſembled pieces of tra- 
gacanth, and continued dry and hard, 
The roots thus prepared may be reduced 
to powder, which will diſfolve away in 
| boiliog water, and a ſcruple of it will 
make a baſon full of jelly, in the manner 
of the turkiſh ſalep.' This jelly is an ad- 
mirable medicine in all caſes in which 
ſalep is preſcribed 5 and the powder may 
be given with great ſucceſs in-aſſes-milk 
for diſeaſes of the breaſt. The ſalep 
which we receive from Turky is always 


a tranſparent root, of à whitiſh or red- 


diſh colour, "according to its different 
age, and is chiefly recommended in con- 
ſumptions, bilious dyſenteries and diſor- 
ders of the breaſt proceeding from an 

acrimony of the juice. | 
SALERNO, a'city and port- town of Italy, 
io the kingdom of Naples, and the 
16 M | hithee 


" hither principat, ſituated on 4 ox 
tuſcan-Sea 2: eaſt long. 15* 200 north 

lat, 46? 400. . "BY. ; 

SALET, 'SALLET,/or 


SAL 
of the 


SALADE, in war, 


- light covering or armour for the head, 
- antiently worn by the light borſe, only 


differing from the caſk in that it had no 


| creſt, and was little more than a bare 


, Cape. 


* 


- 


ALIANT, in fortification, denotes pro- 


jecting. There are two kinds of angles, 


the one ſaliant, which are thoſe that pre- 


ſent their point outwards ; the other re- 


entering, which have their points in- 


wards, Inftances of both kinds we 
have in tenailles and ſtar- works. See 
the article ANGEE, Cc. 


SALIANT, SALIENT, or SAILLANT, in 
. heraldry, is applied to a lion, or other 


beaſt, when its fore-legs are raiſed in a 


aging poſture, See plate CCXXXVI. 


e 8 | 

A lion ſalient is that which is ereed 
, bend-ways, ſtanding ſo as that his right 
.. fore-foot is the dexter chief point, and 


i 


his hinder left foot is the finiſter baſe 


point of the eſcutcheon, by which it is 


diſtinguiſhed from rampant, See the 
article RAMPANT. 


SALIC, or SALIQUE LAw, lex ſalica, an 


antient and fundamental law of the king · 


dom of France, uſually ſuppoſed to have 
been made by Pharamond, or at leaſt by 


Clovis, in virtue whereof males are only 
to inherit. Du Haillan, after a critical 


examination, declares it to have been an 
. expedient of Philip the long, in 1316, 
for the excluſion of the daughter of 
Leis Hutin from inheriting the crown. 


Father Daniel, en the other hand, 
maintains that it is quoted by authors 


more antient than Philip the long, and 
that Clovis is the real author of it. 
This law has not any particular regard 
to the crown of France; it only imports, 
. In general, that in ſalic land no part of 
the inheritance ſhall fall to any female, 


but the whole to the male ſex, By ſalic 


lands, or inheritances, were antiently 


denoted, among us, all lands, by what - 


ever tenure held, whether. noble os baſe, 
from the ſucceſſion whereto women were 


excluded by the ſalic law; for. they were 


by it admitted to inherit nothing but 


SALICORNIA, in bota 


moveables and purchaſes wherever there 


were any males. 


* 


the monandria · monogynia claſs of plants, 
having no corolla: there is no pericar - 
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ny, a genus of 


SAL 
A decottion of the leaves of this plant i 
very opening, "provokes urine and the 
menſes, accelerates the birth and ſecun. 
dines, purges watry humours, whence 
it is. of ſervice in a dropſy. Its aſhes ar 
uſed in making ſoap and glaſs: and be. 
ng infuſed in water, cure the itch and 
all cutaneous diſeaſes, the part affected 
being waſhed therewith, 
SALIL, in romanantiquity, prieſts of Man, 
whereof there were twelve, inſtituted 
Numa, wearing painted particolourel 
garments and high bonnets, with a ſee. 
cuiraſſe on the breaſt. They were calle 
ſalii from ſaltare, to dance; becauſe, 
after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went 
dancing about the ſtreets, with bucklen 
in the leſt band, and a rod in the right, 
ſtriking muſically on one another's buck- 
lers with their rods, and fioging hymm 
in honour of the gods. In finging they 
had a peculiar antient ſong, called Sali 
are carmen; and after the ceremony the 
were entertained with a feaſt, Ther 
were two companies or colleges of the 
ſalii; the antient one eftabliſhed by Nu- 
ma, called palatini.; the latter by Tollut 
Hoſtilius, called collini and quirinale, 
Sextus Pompeius makes mention of ſalin 
maids, virgines ſaliares, hired on put. 
poſe, and joined with the ſalii, wearing 

a kind of military garb, with high rodal 

- bonnets, like the ſalii. 

SALINA, antiently Salamis, a port-tom 
of the iſland of Cyprus, fituated on the 
ſouth fide of the ifland, in eaſt long. 30 

307, and north lat. 34 3o'. . : 

SALINE, a name given to a preparation 
of ſea- ſalt, procured from the froth « 
the ſea, bard:ned by the ſun in hot coun- 
tries. It is called by ſome authors pil 

tro de Levante, and is uſed in glib 
making; and in the making the fit 
purple-colour from cochineal, by bol. 
ing it in a ſmall quantity, with the br 
and fœnugteek, of which the magiſieſ 
is made for that purpoſe. 

SALINE'is alſo the name given by authon 

to ſprings of ſalt- water, called by us ſalt 

wells, falt-ſprings, and brine-pit*, 

SALINE principle, a term uſed by the che 

mical writers, to expreſs a. conſtituent 

pa de ſeveral mixt bodies, on which hel 
exiſtence in that form depends; and which, 
though always exiſtent in them, and a 
ways ſeparable by art, is yet not perceF 
able in many of them in the wore 8 


T&T : 


as @ general head, reckon all thoſe ſaline 
and earthy ſubſtances, Which are calcin- 
ed or burnt in the fire: as all the kinds 
of lime, pot-aſhes, ſoot, and the like; 


earth; and all ſalts appearing to them, 
indeed, on a rigorous examination, to 


when reduced to a certain degree of ſub- 
tility or fineneſs of parts, fo as perma- 
nently to diſſolve in water, are then em- 
phatically denominated ſalts. 8 
SALINS, a city of France, in the province 
of Franche Comte, fituated in eaſt long. 
50 Fo, and north- lat. 475. 
SALISBURY, 
ſituated eighty miles weſt of London, and 
thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol, - 
It ſends two member to parliament. 
SALIVA, $PITTLE,- a thin pellucid hu- 


by the glands about the mouth and fauces, 
and conveyed, by proper falival duQs, 
into the mouth, for ſeveral uſes. 

It conſiſts of a 


taſte and ſmell, Its uſes are very great; 
it moiſtens the throat, preſerbes-it from 


n put. the injuries of the air, and facilitates 
earing ſpeech, Being mixed with aliment, it 
round renders ſwallowing eaſy, and aſſiſts di- 


geſtion by its aqueous, ſaline, and oily 


t- tom parts. Some imagine it to do the office of 
on the a menſtruum, by mixing the oily and 
8.30 aqueous parts of the food more intimate- 
ly, diſſoving the ſaline parts, and procur- 
aration ing a fermentation in the ſtomach : but 
roth of Dr. Drake is of opinion, that were the ſa- 
t coun- liva acrimonious enough for this purpoſe, - 
rs pilt- it mult greatly offend the ſtomach, eſpe- 
\ glaks cially conſidering the quantities of it that 
the fine many ſwallow, even upon an empty ſto- 
y bol. mach. In hungry perſons, ſays | Hue 
the brat have, it is fluid, acrid, and copiouſly 


agiſter a 
long, it is highly acrid, penetrating, 


author) and reſolvent. In farinaceous and ſuccu- 
us ſalt ent vegetables, it not only produces a 
"ol *rmentation, but alſo augments one al- 
the che. ready begun. It is ſwallowed not only 
nſtitvent y brutes, but by human creatures, in a 
nich thell ſound ſtate, even when aſleep. Too co- 
id which, pious an evacuation of it, made volunta- 
and ab ly, produces loſs of appetite, bad di- 
percel geſtion, and an atrophy, By manduca- - 
mplet. tion therefore the ſaliva is expreſſed and 


SAL zccurately mixed with the attenuated 


food; which contributes, firſt, to the 


[ 2839] n 
Salut earths,” The chemiſts under this, 


theſe being ſo many mixtures of ſalt and 


be only earths of different natures, which 


capital city of Wiliſhire, 


mour, ſeparated from the arterial blood, 


at deal of water or 
phlegm, and a volatile ſalt, and ſome add 
a ſulphureous ſpirity and is void both of 


diſcharged; and in thoſe who have faſted - 


* 


aſſimĩlation of the ali | 
of the body to be nouriſned: ſecondly, 
to the due mixture of the oleous to the 
| — parts: thirdly, to the ſolution 

of the ſaline parts: fourthly, to fermen- 
tation: fiſthly, to a change of the taſte 
and ſmell of the aliments: fixthly, to an 
augmentation of the inteſtine motion: ſe- 


hunger; and, eighthly, an application 
of the ſapid parts, though inſipid itſelf. 
See CUYLIFICATION, DIGESTION, c. 
SALIVAL, an epithet applied to the glands | 
and ducts which ſupply and ſecrete the 
ſaliva. See the articles GLAND, DUCT, 
and the preceding article, e 
Anatomiſts commonly reckon three pair 
-of-ſalival- glands, ''v1z. two parotides, 
two maxillares, and two ſublinguales. 
See the 3 PakoribEs, Sc. 
\.. Theſe indeed are the largeſt, and furniſh 
the greateſt (quantities of ſaliva ; bot 
there are a great number of other leſſer 
glands of the fame kind, which may be 
reckoned aſſiſtants, or ſubſtitutes to the 
former; all theſe may be determined ſa. 
lival glands, and they may be enumerat- 
ed in the following manner : the parotid 
gloves, the maxillary glands, the ſub- 
ingual glands, the gn molares, 
buccales, labiales, the linguales, the 
_ amygdale, the palatinæ, the uvulares, 
the Kr and the glandula thy- 
rol a. n . 


With regard to the ſaliral ducts; the 


moſt noted of them is that of the paro- 
tides, produced by the union of a great 
number of ſmall tubes, repreſenting ſo 
many roots; it is called the ductus ſte - 
nonis, or duftus ſuperior; it runs ob- 
liquely forwards, on the outſide of the 
maſſeter, and then perforates the bucci- 
nator from without inward, oppoſite the 
interſtice between the ' ſecond and third 
dentes molares, where the hole or orifice 
repreſents the ſpout of an ewer. The 
duct of the maxillary gland, called alſo 
the lower or inferior duct, and the duc- 
tus ſalivalis Whartoni, advances on the 
fide of the muſculus geniogloſſus along 
the inner part and ſuperior edge of the 
glandula ſublingualis to the frenum of 
tongue, where it terminates by a ſmall 
_ orifice, in form of a papilla. ' The glan- 
dulz ſublinguales ſend out laterally ſeve- 


the ſame number of orifices, all ranked 


in the ſame line, but a ſmall diſtance 


from the frenum, and a little more back - 
ward. 0 n a * 


16 M 2 Extir- 


ta to the nature 


venthly, to a momentaneous relief from 


ral ducts, which open near the gums, by 


„ . 


— 


SAL 


Extirpation of the SALLVAL glands, a me- 


thod which Heiſter tells us be often has 

had recourſe to, when theſe glands have 

been violently ſwelled and ſeverely in - 
durated, even approaching to a carcino- 
matous nature, after they had been treat- 
end by other phyſicians with corroſives, 
digeſtives and other medicines, In this 


operation the ſurgeon mult open the ſkin . 


above the tumour, with a longitudinal 
inciſion, and carefully ſeparate the ſchir- 
rhous glands from the contagious part 
with a knife, and at laſt from the arte- 
ries with which it is conneRted ; then im - 


. mediately, whilſt the blood ruſhes out 


in great abundance, the operator muſt 


dip a ball of linen rags in a ſtyptic li - 


quor, and preſs it upon the larger wound. 
ed arteries; the remainder of the cavity 
of the wound muſt be filled with ſcraped 
+ lint and dry rags, and compreſſed with 
the finger, and then a larger piece of 
puff-ball, with three or four thick com- 
preſſes mult be applied, ſecuring the 
whole with a proper bandage. After the 


third or fourth day, the bandage and com- 
preſs may be removed, and ſo much of 


the puff ball as js looſe, leaving every 
thing that has a ſtrong adheſion; then 


new compreſſes, dipped in warm ſpirit of 


Vine, or digeſtive fomentations may be 
directly applied, and ſecured with the 
phandage, as before, but a little more re- 
laxed: the ſecond and third dreſſings 
- | muſt be performed every other day, and 
the reſt muſt be renewed every day. In 


all the dreſſings it muſt be obſerved, that 
none of the compreſſes, puff - ball, or lint 
be removed, but what are quite looſe: the 
wound may be cleanſed by ſome digeſtive 


ointment, and incarnated by a vulnerary 
balſam. See the article Wound. 
SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting 


of the flux of ſaliva, by means of medi- 


cines, moſtly by mercury. The chief uſe 


of ſalivation is in diſeaſes belonging to 


the glands, and the membrana adipoſa, 


and principally in the cure of the vene- 
real diſeaſe, though it is ſometimes alſo . 


uſed in epidemic diſeaſes, cutaneous diſ- 


_ eaſes, Cc. whole criſes tend that way. 


See the article Pox, &c. 
A falivation is excited, according to 
Boerhaave, 1. By waſhing the mouth 
With certain liquors. 2. By the flow 
and protraied maſtication of ſome viſcid 
matter, ſuch as maſtich, wax, and myrrh, 


- eſpecially. if acrid ſubſtances are mixed 


with theſe, ſuch as pellitory of Spain, 
pyrethrum, ginger, and pepper. 3. By 


ſage, roſemary, marjoram, thyme, and 


it into lymph, and render it fit for a dil 


quick- ſilver, -cinnabar, a ſolution & 


... ed or ſtopped, 1. By a large and conti 


| left the impetus of the moved matter, 


ruſn to other parts, and produce a great! 
danger. 7 2 


is forced to take liquids and the (ofteral: 


* 
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drawing into the mouth acrid and irritat 
ing vapours, ſuch as thoſe of tobacco, 


mother of - thyme, 4. A falivation is 
excellently excited by the action of ſuch 
medicines as produce a gentle but long 
continued nauſea, ſuch as antimony nei- 
ther entirely fixed nor totally emetic, 
taken with a ſmall quantity of comman 
vitriol. 5. By ſuch ſubſtances as totally 
diſſolve all the parts of the blood, conver 


charge by way of ſaliva; ſuch as crude 


quick-ſilver in aqua fortis, white precipi. 
tate, red precipitate, turbith mineral, and 
ſublimate mercury diſſolved: the aQtion 
of thoſe medicines is promoted by warn 
fomentations applied to the head, neck, 
and face. An exceſſive ſalivation is leſſen- 


nual; uſe of mild and tepid drinks, ſucha 
decoctions of mallows and liquorice in 
milk and water. 2. By allaying the in- 
petus of the humours, by means of mild, 
oleous, and anodyne emulſions, with a 
proper addition of diacodium or opiun, 
And, 3. By making a revulhon of the 
humours to other parts, eſpecially that by 
ſtool, But great caution is neceſſary, 


which in this caſe is always acrid, ſhould 


The regular, ſafeſt, and moſt commodr 
ous method of ſalivation is by mercurnu 
dulcis ſix times ſublimed, given inwardy 
in the milder pox, Cc. or by mercuril 
union, when the diſeaſe is got into ie 
bones. According to Turner, fits 
grains of mercurius dulcis may be give 
in a morning, and a like doſe at night 
with electuary of ſcordium. After thit 
four, or five days, with this management 
the fauces are oblerved to inflame, the i- 
fide of the cheeks to tumify, tb tongit 
to look white and foul, the gums to ſtan 
out, the breath to ſtink, and the Whole 
inſide of the mouth to appear ſhining d 
lie in furrows as if parboiled. ITbe p. 
tient now refuſes nowiſhment, while 
parts of his chaps are fo twelled and (or 
that he cannot chew any ſolid food, Mt 


ments. They are now frequently b% 
and throw up a thin phlegm. Ide 10* 
ſide of the mouth thus beginning lo 
whealed, will ſoon be ulcerated, eſpe 
ally about the ſalival glands, which en 
ty them{elves theteinto. Now it 2 


SAL 


tat. der to deſiſt a day or two, to obſerve 


cco, "creaſe of the ulcers,, what floughs 
= - like to be raiſed, and what their depth 


u 18 and dimenſions are like to prove, from 


ſuch which a near conjecture may be made of | 


lon the duration as well as quantity of the 
1 ſpitting now begun, and the conſiſtence 
tic, of the drilling Iympha. The falivation 
mon thus begun, the patient is to be ſometimes 
tally refreſhed by a little mulled wine. Let 
nyert bis diet be ſmall chicken-broth, -water- 
 diſ- ervel, and panada; his drink ſmall ſack. 
rude whey, or poſſet-drink, and a draught of 
n d ſmall beer, with a toaſt, between 
ecipi. whiles; and in caſe of gripes or a looſe · 
„ and nels, the white decoftion., . : 


\Qion 


warm tient is hearty, his cbaps but little ſwelled 
neck, on the outſide, and as little ſore within, 
efſen- the ulcers not increaſing, and the flux 


conti inconſiderable, you may give one ſcruple 


uche of mercurius-dulcis in eleQuary of ſcor- 
ice in dium at going to reſt, repeating it two 
e in. or three days following, as you find oc- 
mile, caſonz or you may vomit him with eight 
with a or ten grains of turpeth mineral, is con- 
piom. ſerve of roſes; but if the ſaliv ation cannot 

of the be raiſed to any. quantity, you.muſt for- 
that by bear, and purge it off, and give calomel % 
eſſary, once or twiee a week, and purge it off the 
matter next day, or two days after. When: the 


ſhould 
grealet , 
which, in 


ſpitting goes well. forward, ĩt may be left 
to take its courſe, till it decline of itſelf, | 
oportion to the ulcers and 


Thus, after ſome days reſpite, if the pa- 
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'oin : his body, during the unaion 
ſhould be ſcreened from the cold with 8 
blanket hung behind him, and then be 
wrapped up in warm flannel, that is, a 


flannel-ſhict, waiſtcoat, drawers, cap, 


and muffler. And the ſame is requiſite 
in the former way, to defend the patient 
from the cold air. The weak need only 


to anoint once a day; but thoſe that 1. 


ſtrong, may take. a fourth part of 1 


ointment, and cub it in at once every 


night; after which let him get between 


flannel-ſheets or blankets, diſpoſing him 
to a gentle breathing ſweatwith,a draught | 


of warm poſſet, mace- ale, or if ve 

feeble, with a cup of mulled Wine. If, 
when the ointment is. divided. into four 
parts, after the third union, the pati - 


ent begins to complain of his chaps, you 


may be purged with two or three ounces 


»# 


may ſtay a day ox two, before: you pro- 


ceed farther; the,.ſame ben gripes or 


bloody ſtools approach,. On: a he. other 
hand, if an ounce or an ounge-and an 
half of quickſilver will not do, give the 
turpeth, as before directed: and if the 


ſpitting declines too ſuddenly, give a 
ſeruple of calomel every day, for 


tw o or 
three times, as you ſee occaſion. When 


the fafivation; is going off, the patient 


of the common infuſion of ſenna, and 


modi thickneſs of the ſloughs about the mouth, 
reurius may happen at the end of twenty-one 
ward days, or a month from its firſt riſing ; 

ercurid that is, from the time of ſpitting a pint 

into tit and a half a day, till it come to three 
fie pints or even five pints in twenty-four 

e gie hours, then it gradually goes off again. 

t vighh In the more ſtubborn and rebel lious pox, 


er thiee, 


oement, ſuch as rotten bones, &c. and the patient 
the iN- has been uſed to mercurials, or ſalivated 
tongue before, then the cure muſt be attempted 
to flat vith ſalivation by unction. To this end 
ne wholt mix an ounce of quickſilver with three 
ning and ounces of axunguia, of which an eighth 


The pt! 


part is to be uſed night and morning, 
while a 


letting the patient rub it with his own 


and (or bands gently by the fire, beginning with 
od, hilt is ancles, up to his ſhins and knees, all 
ſofter alt round his joints, and ſo to his thighs, 
ntly 6 which are preſently after to be covered 


The it with yarn· ſtockings and flannel -drawers 


ing to l then let him uſe the remainder of his 
d, eſpec' *!:hth part about his elbows and ſhoul- 
wich ew” ders, wiping his hands clean about the 
it ande of his arm-pits, or thole of his 


p! vþ\ 


Se. attended with grievous ſymptoms, - 


one ounce of the ſyrup of buckthorn. 
For the ſeveral diſeaſes that ſupervene a 
ſalivation, ſee each of them ſeparately 
treated of, under their ſeveral heads. 
To prevent the jaws from being lacked 


up, it is neceſſary to uſe a bit of flick, 


covered with a ſoft rag, to be held be- 
tween his backward teeth; and if there 


ſhould happen angadbeſion, of the inſide - 
of the cheek to the gum, the ſame is ta 


be carefully divided. If, during the 
ſalivation, a blood · veſſel burſt open, it 


is to be cloſed up with a little pellet, 
covered with powder of alum or vitriol, 


and dipped in the tinura ſtyptica: if it 
happens from the ſeparation of floughs 
from the ſides of the cheeks, a little oxy- 
crate held in the mouth will do the 
buſineſs. If the patient has been with- 
out a ſtool for ſome time, give him an 
emollient clyſter of warm milk, ſugar, 
and oil; and if the fauces ſhould ſud- 
denly tumify, ſo as to endanger a ſuffo- 
cation, the moſt certain relief 3s to bring 
the humours downwards by ſharp clyſters 
and cathartics. 


The patient ſhould be prepared for a fa- 


livation by a lenitive purge or two; and 


if plethoric, he fliould bleed; likewiſe 


bathing 
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of ſervice, Women ſhould be laid down 


juſt after their menftrual flux is over. 


Temperate weather is the moſ ſuitable. 


nus of the dioecia-diandria claſs' of 


plants, having no flower-petals ; the nec- 


tarium is a very ſmall, 'cylindric, trun- 


cated, melliferous gland, in the center of 


the flower; the common amentum is 
oblong, and every where imbricated with 
© oblong, plane, and N ſquammæ, 
conſiſting of a ſingle flower; tlie fruit is 
nun ovato- ſubulated capſule, formed of 
two valves, and containing only one cell, 
in which there are ſeveral very ſmall oval 
- Feeds, crowned with down, © 


The leaves of the willow are a very grate- | 


ful food to cattlez a decofion of them is 


good in a demoptoe; and a clyſter 


ds prepared of the fame, for a dyſentery. 


D 
- bathing in water warm, for ſome hot, 
lean, emaciated people, has been found * 


- ced nearer dhe head of the fiſt: than 
SALIX, the wWILLow, in botany, a ge- 


Externally they are of ſervice in baths 


for the feet, in order to procure ſleep, 


and cool the heat of fevers ; the bark has 
the like virtues ; and beſides, the aſhes 
thereof are reckoned effectual for extir- 
poating warts and corns. © © 
ALEE, à port-town of the empire of 
Morocco, in the kingdom of Fez, fituat- 
ed on the coaſt of the Atlantic ocean: 
weſt long. 79, and north lat. 34*. 
'SALLET, or SaLLAb, à diſh of eatable 
herbe, ordinarily accompanying roaſt 
meat; compoſed chiefly of crude freſh 
herbage, ſeaſoned with ſalt, -oil, and vi- 
negur: ſome add muſtard, hard eggs, 
and ſugar ; others pepper; and others 
© "ſpices, with 'orange-peel, ſaffron, Sc. 
The principal ſaNet-herbs, and thoſe 
which ordinarily make | the baſis of 
our {allets, are lettuce, celeri, endive, 
ereſſes, 'raddiſh and rape; to which are 
ſometimes added purſlane, ſpinnach, ſor- 
rel, tarragon, burnet, corn - ſallet, and 
chervil. | 1 
"SALLY, in architecture, is what we more 
-vſuslly call projecture. Spe the article 
'PROJECTURE, 3 


SALLY, in the military art, the iſſuing out 


of che beſieged, from their town or fort, 
and falling upon the beſiegers in their 
works, in order to cut them off, nail 


'SALON is alſo the name of a town of Pio 


their cannon, hinder'the progreſs of their - 


ap es, deſtroy their works, Sc. 

| . of Germany, in the dutchy 
of Lorrain, forty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Nancy, | 


SALMO, SALMON, in ichthyology, à ge- 


nus of che malacopterygious da 
Fiſhes, having ling hats and wa 
teeth in both jaws, and on the palatz 


— 
- 


- branchioftege - membrane contains tn, 


roſtrum extending beyond the lower jav, 


than the lower jaw) at the ſides of theps 
late there are two ſeries of teeth in long 


none at all. 
SALON, or Saloon, in architecture, i 


SAL 


tongue, and fauces ; the back-fin is yi, 


ventral ones; the body is, in moſt of 
ſpecies, variegated with ſpots; and m 


eleven, or twelve bones. The ſever] 
ſpecies of this fiſh are the common { 
mon, the trout, the red charr, &c, $ 
the article TRovT, Wc. 
The common ſalmo, or ſalmon, with ty 


is an inhabitant both of the ſea and g 
vers; the head is ſmall in proportion u 
the body z the eyes are round, and ther 
iris of a ſilvery colour, with a faint a4 
mixture of green; the pupil is blact; 
the covering of the gills is of a ſiun 
colour, and ate compoſed of two, or n. 
ther of four bony laminz, and of twels 
broad and ſomewhat crooked: bones, oui. 
need by a membrane; there are ſon: 
irregular black ſpots on them; the lat 
ral line is very ſtraight; the ſcales ar 
moderately large, -and placed in an in- 
bricated manner; there is a fingle ſeri 
of teeth in the upper and under jan; 
there are two more teeth in the uppe 


tudinal lines; the palate itfelf is entice 
ſmooth, but deep in the fauces; tit 
tongue is thick, and has on ĩt a few ſtay 
teeth; there are two fins on the back, the 
one having fifteen rays, and the otht 


very lofty ſpacious hall, vaulted at top 
and ſometimes comprehending two ls 
ries or ranges of windows. The 1alon 
a grand room in the middle of a buiid 
ing, or at the head of a gallery, &c. I 
faces or ſides ought all to have a [ymmte 
try with each other; and as it uſual 
takes up the height of two tories, I! 
ceiling, as Davilec obſerves, ſhould 
with a moderate (weep, Salons are free 
quently built iquare, and ſometimes c. 
togonal, 


vence, in France, twenty-four miles ſouth- 
weſt of Marſeilles. 


'SALONA, a port-town of Dalmatia, nl I | 
je to Venice: eaſt long. 189, noh are 
1. 0 in th 
SALONICHI, a city and port-tow" exhil 
Macedon, in Turky, antiently ul thou 


'SAL 
Theſſalon ca, . two hundred ö and ſixty 


1 FOKL ene : caſt long. 
0 north lat. 410 S O38 3 ul 
la APA, in jehthyol 4 ſpecies of the 
pie ſparus, with eleven parallel longitudinal 
D th yellow lines on each fide. See SPARUS. 
f th \LSETTE, an iſland on the weltern 
d th coaſt of the hither, India, ſeparated from 
ter that of Bombay by a narrow channel: 
„unit belongs to the Portugueſe, and is twen- 
1 fab ty miles long, and ſeventeen broad. 


north of Perpignan, and ſubje& to Fi ance. 
\LSOLA,; in botany, the name by which 
Linnzus calls the kali of other botaniſts, 
Ge the article Kl. 

ALSONNA, a town of Catalonia, in 


d ther Spain, forty-fix miles north-weſt of Bar- 
nt ab. celona, | ot FL ED 
black; ALT, ſal, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
hen a ſeries or ſubdiviſion of foſſils, naturally 

or n. and eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable, 
tweln and ſoluble in water, 

57 oo Dr, Shaw defines ſalt to be a ſubſtance 
e lone that readily diſſolves in water, taſtes 
wa ſharp or pungent upon the tongue, and 
ales ut 


has a great diſpoſition to unite with earth, 
ſo as to appear in a ſolid formz as in 
common ole alum; Cc. 


le ſerie 


r jan} Salts then are foſſile bodies, friable, pel- 
> UP Jucid, not inflammable, but fuſible by 
theps- fire, and congealing again in the cold; 
n lenge ſoluble in water, ſo as to diſappear in it, 
entutl naturally concreting into regularly figur- 
es; tit ed cryſtals, and impreſſing a ſenſation of 
— acrimony on the tongue. Theſe are the 
ack, | 


charaters and qualities common to all 
ſalts, and to no other bodies: and theſe 
they always manifeſt when pure and 
freed from heterogeneous ſubſtances; but 


ie othet 


Qure, 1 


| at in the ſtate in which they are naturally 
two le. found in the earth, though they have 
= that in their taſte alone which may ſufh - 
a bl 


ciently diſtinguiſh them, yet they do not 


Sc. 1 erbibit all their genuine charadters: 
 {ymmte lome of them being found ſolid and 
| vſ0aly WNW pure, either within the earth or on its 
ories 10 furtace, but commonly without their pro - 
— per form; others embodied in earths 
are itt 


and (tones, as the particles or metals in 
their ores; and others in a fluid Rate 
ſuſpended in waters. 


Of the foſſils of-this claſs, nature there- 


times cc 


n of P 


iles ſoul fore affords us three diſtin orders, and 
4 under thoſe they are diſtinguiſhable into 
atia, wi ive genera. The ſalts of the firſt order 
noith are thoſe found native and pure, either 
f in the earth or without its furface, and 
en erhibiting all other natural charaRers, 
* "5 often without their proper form. 
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ALS ES, a town of Rouſſillon, ten miles 


| [ 

If the, ſecond, are thoſe found not na- 
47 %e ww form of ores, never, pure, but 
. diſtinguiſhable. by. {heir Nr 1and im- 
merſed in and blended 1 conſtitu- 
ent matter of , earths, and, ftones in ex- 
tremely aa 1 Aud of the 
third are thoſe naturally found ſuſpended 
in waters, and in a fluid form, but ready 
to aſſume their proper figures on the eva- 

poration of a part of that water. 
Of the firſt of theſe orders are the com- 
mon alimentary ſalt or _muria, and the 
natrum or nitre of the antients ; of the 
ſecond are alum and nitrez and of the 
third are borax and halcryptium, an al- 


kaline ſalt hid in the chalybeate waters. 


See the articles NAT Run, ALUM, Ni- 
TRE, Box Ax, and HALCRYPTIUM. 
Alimentary ſalt, or muria, is found 
under a great variety of forms in its dif- 
ferent ſtates; hut is immediately diſtin - 
- guiſhed by applying it to the tongue, 
and slways aſſumes a cubic, pyramidal, 
or parallelopiped figure after ſolution, 
and a regular cryſtalli 
tained in vaſt quantities in a liquid form 
. . among ſea- water, and that of ſalt ſprings z 
but is alſo found folid in the , bowels of 
the earth in vaſt maſſes, which are either 
of a fine pellucid ſicucure, and called 


ſal - gem; or variouſly debaſed and firiat- 


ed, reſembling the ſibroſe tales, and is 

the ſal ammoniac of the antients, See the 
article AMMONIAC. - x 

' But in which ever of theſe forms this 

_ ſalt is found, it affords the ſame cryſtals 


on evaporation : theſe, according to the 


degree of heat uſed in the evaporation, 
are either 'pyramidal, cubic, or parallelo- 


. piped. All theſe falts are ſoluble in 


water, but they require different quan- 
tities of it to diflove them, and this makes 
one of their .criterions. This ſalt re- 
quires thrice and one ſeventh part its own 

quantity of water, to make a perfect ſo- 
lution. - 


— 


The ſea: water, in different parts of the 


world, is very differently ſated with it, 
ſome parts containing twice as much as 


others. But that of the | ſalt ſprings is 


always much more ſalted with it, than 
the ſtrongeſt of the ſea-water : in ſome 
places it is found loaded with nearly as 
much as it could be made to contain, 
ſome ſprings yielding a. brine that af- 
fords near a quarter of a. pound of ſalt, 


from the pound weight of this liquor, 


and many of them being ſo ſtrongly im- 
pregnated, that the workmen are oblig. 

ed to let them down or lower them, by 
mixing 


zation, It is ſuſ- 
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ſea or common water, before they are fit 
to be boiled for the ſalt: the common run 


of ſea-water does not hold ſo much as 


oye fourth part of this quantity, ſome not 
one eighth of it, | 
The ſalt produced from the ſea-water of 


all the parts of the world, and fram the 


brine of all the ſprings of the world, is 
abſolutely the ſame; but differs in 
ſtrength, and ſome other qualities, ac- 
eording to the operation by which it is 
made, In general, the quicker the li- 
quor is evaporated, the weaker is the ſalt ; 
the more time is employed in the proceſs, 
- the ſtronger. This is not wonderful, 
- when we conſider, that, over a gentle 
heat, water alone, or almoſt alone, evapo- 


rates from the liquor, but, over a more 


violent fire, a part of the ſtrength or acid 

of the ſalt is raiſed with it. 2251 
It is upon this prineiple, and owing to 

this cauſe, that we find the ſalt of our 


ſalt ſprings, which is uſually fold us un- 


der the name of baſket-ſalt, the weakeſt 
of all, It is not that there is any dif- 
- ference in the waters from which'theſe 
ſeveral kinds of ſalt are produced, that 
they appear to us in different degrees of 
ſtrength, but that the people who work 
the brine-pits, make the ſalt with Jeſs ex- 
pence of the workman's time; that the 
ſea-ſalt is formed over ſomewhat flower 
fires, and that the bay ſalt is made only 
by the ſun's heat, where the proceſs is 
very long, and the heat very moderate, 
and the ſalt is found ſtrong in proportion. 
This is ſo indiſputable a truth, that once 
every week, a very ſtrong ſalt, little in- 
ſerĩor to bay-ſalt in that quality, is made 
at the brine pit works, where the com- 
mon run of the ſalt is the weakeſt in 
the world, The liquor is the ſame in 
this caſe, but the workmen who do not 
work on Sundays, leave a pan full to 
evaporate ſlowly over the fire, which they 
prepare on the Saturday night, and the 
moderate heat and length of time under 
whick this weekly parcel of ſalt is made, 
reader it very different from the common 
ſalt of the works, both in form and qua- 
lities : it is fobnd to be made up of large 
and hard. grains, inſtead of the ſmall 
and ſoft ones of the common kind, and 
is vaſtly ſuperior to it in ſtrength, 
This circumſtance,, overlooked by the 
workmen, and even by their maſters too, 
for many years, gave the hint to Mr, 
Lownds, and afterwards to the very in- 
ger ious Dr. Browning, author of an 


9 
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-* mixing them with a large quantity of excellent treatiſe on this ſubject, to n 


SALE 


feſt 
.. poſe to the government a new method mY 
making a ſtrong ſalt fit for all the yy 55 
ſes for which they buy it of our neigh. _ 
urs, only by a new, that is, a flow On 
way of working our own brines, Th nif 
latter of theſe gentlemen has proved, i vfte 
conteſtably, that we may, if we will e. OY 
courage proper manufactures, have con. . 
mon ſalt of every kind made at hony _- 
equal in ſtrength, and equally fit for i It © 
purpoſes, with the ſalt of any part I ©" 
world. | the 
After theſe accounts of the muri 9 = 
common ſalt under its different forms 3 
and as expreſſed by different names i 1 
remains to treat of its qualities and yir we 
tues in general. 1 
It reſolves ſpontaneouſly in the air, by s l 
this in different times, according toth or 
* dampneſs or drineſs of that element, al _ 
according to its own laxer or firmer fin. The 
ture. The coarſer ſalts diſſolve ſore wars 
than the finer, and there are even fon "= 
pieces of ſal gemmz ſo firm, that thy "yy 
are ſcarce to be at all affected, even @ The 
their ſurface, by the moiſteſt comma ſea- 
air, | | ferm 
Common ſalt, added to aqua fortis, e. heat 
ables it to diſſolve gold, making it im "Hh 
what is called aqua regia; by diſtill Thi 
tion it yields a ſtrong and acid ſpitit; i prop 
is the moſt, of all ſubſtances, enduel Bt 
with keeping animal bodies from pum ncids 
faction, and it alſo preſerves vegetadla * 
in the ſame manner in long digeſtion, nd 
In medicine, it is a common ingredet be p 
in clyſters, and ſerves to ſoften and briy ervſt 
away indurated fæces. Suppoſitories at if 5 
alſo made of a mixture of it with honty the 
and are put up the fundament, to pit reger 
mote a tendency to deſuctions. Alte what 
and colocynth are ſometimes added u a2 the 
theſe occaſions, when there is requirl kilie 
more power in the medicine. In e with 
pleQic caſes, it is generally an ingredied tial p 
among the ſtimulating things admini Phyf 
tered in clyſters; only it is neceſſay! has t 
have this caution,. that if there appt that 
reaſon to ſuſpeR an inflammation of ment 
inteſtines, or but a tendency to it, e they | 
thing of this kind is to be avoided. | ed wi 
Common ſelt that has not been expo" ſtoma 
to the fire, makes no change in the co it car 
of ſyrup of violets z it does not make bas tl 
efferveſcence with oil of tartar, nor c terpe 
it make lime-water turbid, but added" 2 fin 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac, it manifeſts f cares 
ſigns of a latent acidity, by renden all th 
cleudy: on the contrary, alſo, it 10 Vo 
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Pn. ing a ſolution of mercury whitiſh 3 
7 d _ relies an efferreſeence with oil of 
pit vitriol, attended with heat, | 
eigh On ſolution in water, common ſalt ma- 
on nifeſts alſo two very different principles 
The after evaporation. . When reduced to a 
„ it proper conſiſtence, that is, when the 
l uantity of water is not more than as 
con. ree to one to that of the ſalt, a part of 
lone it concretes into grains of ſalt of the or- 
or al dinary kind; but there remains yet in 
of th the liquor, after all that can be ſeparated 
this way las been procured, a ſtrong taſte 
ria of a ſaline nature: the ſalt that gives it 
om, this, will never be brought to cryſtallize, 
es, i but muſt be ſeparated by evaporating all 
d vi the liquor away; it is then found to be 
of an alkaline nature, aſſuming no re- 
ry bn gular form in its cryſtals, and eafily im · 
to tht bibing the humidity of the air, and run- 
it, an ning into a liquor with it. I 
(tru The baſis of ſea · ſalt, therefore, is a mi- 
ſoon neral alkali, which is ſo intimately blend- 
n ſon ed with its peculiar acid, that the latter 
at thy has ſcarce any power of exerting itſelf. 


The acid, drawn by diſtillation from 
ſea-ſa!t, turns the ſyrup of violets red, and 
ferments vehemently, though without 
heat, with oil of tartar, but it does not 
heat on being poured into lime - water. 


dil This ſpirit is the only one that can be 
init ; k properly called a ſolvent for gold and 
enduel for tin, but ſilver and lead reſiſt it. The 
n putt acids of nitre and vitriol, alſo, obtain the 
getadia ſame qualities on being mixed with it, 
geſtion BG and become aquæ regales. If this acid 
ye be perfectly ſaturated with falt of tartar, 
nd br 


pries a 
h hone), 

to pf. 
Als 
dded u 


require 


es of the form and qualities of thoſe 
of common ſalt may be obtained from 
the mixture; theſe cryſtals are called 
regenerated ſea -ſalt, and ſerve to prove 


is the baſis of ſea-ſalt, and that more al- 
kalies than one may ſerve to that purpoſe 


In ei vith the peculiar acid, which is the effen- 
grey tial part of this ſalt, | 
— Puyſicians are of opinion, that ſea-ſalt 
Ccenary® 


has the ſame effects in the human body 


re app that it has out of it, in checking fer- 
On of le mentation, and preventing putrefaction; 
: i, en they therefore eſteem it of good uſe mix- 
eU. 


: ed with the generality of our foods in the 
en expo! 


the colod it carries its effect into the blood, and 


make n has the qualities of a moderate drier, de- 
140001 tergent and attenuant, added to thoſe of 
t 2 


2 ſtimulant, which common reaſon de- 
clares it to be. Hence may be deduced 


all the virtues attributed to ſalt, as an 
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ſeſts ſomethivg of an alkaline nature, by 


what we obſerved above, that an alkali - 


omach : they are of opinion alſo, that 


SAI 
aperient, ftomachic, or warming medi- 
cine, and a provocative to venery; but 
in what degree it poſſeſſes all theſe qua- 


lities, we are, . by its univerſal uſe in 


foods, prevented from being able to de- 
termine. Van Helmont recommends it 
as a good preſervative againſt the ſtone 
and gravel: he has been ſeverely cen- 
ſured for this by others, who are of opĩ- 
nion, that all ſalted foods, ſuch as falt 
beef, and the like, are very bad in thoſe 
caſes: but both parties may be in the 
right; for there is a great deal of differ- 
ence between common ſalt eaten with the 
freſh juices of our food, and the brine and 
ickle into which it runs in the time of 
its being left upon the meat preſerved by 
it. Salt is very properly put into the 
mouths of people in apopleliie fits, -as it 
not only irritates but attenuates the 
juices there, and promotes a diſcharge of 
them; and in a palſy which affecta the 


tongue, a ſage-leaf, bruiſed and covered 


with ſalt, has been a famous remedy 
among the good women, and not without 
reaſon. | 


Mixed with bran, and heated in a can» 


vas bag, it is recommended to be applied 


externally to the head in head-achs, ari- 
ſing from a moiſt cauſe, and in defluxionsz 
and we find the old phy ſicians very ſtre- 
nuouſly recommending a cataplaſm made 
of the ſame ingredients for pains, 
Methods of making alimentary SALT are 
theſe, 1. By the evaporation of the 
ſun's rays: this is the moſt eaſy and 
ſimple method of all, when the waters 
of ponds and lakes, whether natural or 
artificial, impregnated with alt, being 
wholly exhaled by the force of the ſun 
and air, the ſalt is left concreted into a 
hard cruſt at the bottom of the lake, and 
is what commonly goes by the name of 
bay- ſalt; the cryſtals of which differ in 


ſize, according to the different degrees 


of heat, and the time it lies in the pits, 
All bay-ſalt has ſome mud, ſlime, or the 
like, in the making, and ſome kinds are 
mixed with the bittern-ſalt, or what is 
called Epſom ſalt; they are all more 
white while dry, and more pellucid when 
moiſt, and they differ in colour, aceord- 


ing to the earth which makes the bot- 
toms of the pits. Thus ſome of the 


french bay-ſalt is grey, ſome reddiſh, 
and ſome white, according as a blue 
clay has lined the pits, or a red or white 
one, Some kinds have an agreeable 


ſmell in large heaps; ſuch are the Por- 


togal, and the Hampſhire bay-ſaltsz and 
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1 
this ſeems owing to the ſea · water they 
were made from, having a bituminous 
matter in it. It differs alſo greatly in 
taſte, according to the various foreign 
mixtures it contains; and it will often 
alter in taſte, and other qualities, by 
Jong keeping: for, in general, it is much 
fiiter for uſe, after it has been kept ſome 
time in a dry place, than when it is firſt 
made, 8 þ 
2. By boiling or coction; the moſt con- 
venient works for which proceſs are con- 

ſtructed in the following manner: the 
ſaltern or boiling houſe, is erected near 
the ſea-ſhore, and is furniſhed with a 
furnace, and one or two large pans, 
which are commonly made of iron-plates, 
Joined together with nails, and the joints 
filled with a ſtrong cement ; and the bot- 
toms of the pans are prevented from 
bending down, by being ſupported by 

- ſtrong 1ron-bars, 3 
The ſalt-pan being filled with ſea- water, 
a ſtrong fire of pit-cagl is lighted in the 
furnace, and then, for a pan which con- 
tains about fourteen hundred gallons, 
the ſalt-boiler takes the whites of three 
eggs, and incorporates them all with two 
or three gallons of ſea-water, which he 
pours into the ſalt- pan, while the water 
contained therein 1s only lukewarm, and 


mixes this with the reſt by ſtirring it 


about with a rake. In many places they 
uſe, inſtead of eggs, the blood of ſheep 
or oxent o clarify the ſea-water; and in 
Scotland they do not give themſelves the 
trouble to clarify it at all. As the water 
heats, there ariſes a black frothy ſcum 
upon it, which is to be taken off with 
wooden ſkimmers, After this the water 
appears perfectly clear, and by boiling 
It briſkly about four hours, a pan leaded 
in the common way, that is about fifteen 
inches deep, will begin to form cryſtals 
upon its ſurface. The pan is then fill- 
ed up a ſecond time with freſh ſea- 


water; and about the time when it is 


half filled, the ſcratch-pans are taken 


out and emptied of a white powder, 


ſeeming a kind of calcarious earth, which 
* ſeparates itſelf from the ſea waer, during 


its boiling, before the ſalt begins to ſhoot, 


han theſe have been emptied, they are 


again put into their places, where they | 


cry * afterwards filled again. This pow- 


er being yiolently agitated by the boil - 


ing liquor, does not ſubſide till it comes 
to'the corners of the pan, where the mo- 


tion of the maſs is ſmaller, and it there 
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falls into theſe pans placed on purpoſe b 


receive it. 


ly keep the liquor . In thi 


the whole proceſs is uſually perforne 


in a fortnight. ' In the common wayd 


* buſhels of falt every day, each buſh! 


When the ſalt is carried into the flor 


runs from it, and the ſalt in three or fot 


| tained from the brine of (alt ſpring 


| by the heatof the ſun, and the open 


SAL. 


The ſecond filling of the pan is boiled 
down after clarifying in the ſame man. 
ner as the firſt, and ſo a third and: 
fourth; but in the evaporation of the 
fourth, when the cryſtals begin to form 
themſelves, they flacken the ke, and on. 


heat they keep it all the while that ſbe 
ſalt is granulating, which is nine or te 
hours. The granvles or cryſtals all fal 
to the bottom of the pan; and when the 
water 1s almoſt all evaporated, and th 
ſalt lies nearly dry at the bottom, thy 
rake it all together into a long heap a 
one ſide of the pan, where it lies a whit 
to drain from the brine, and then is pu 
into barrows and carried fo the ſtore· 
houſe, and delivered into the cuſtody u 
his majeſty's officers. In this manne 


in twenty-four hours, the ſalt being con. 
monly drawn out every morning. Thi 
is the method in moſt of our falt-works 
but in ſome they fill the pan ſeven tina 
before they boil up the ſalt, and ſo tile 
it out but once in two days, or five tina 


four boilings, a pan of the uſual fu 
contaiping one thouſand three hundred 
gallons, they draw from fifteen to twenh 


weighing fifty-ſix pounds. 


houſe, it is put into drabs, which ar 
partitions, like ſtalls for horſes, Jined n 
three ſides, and the bottom with boards 
and having a ſliding board on the for 
fide to draw up on occaſion, The bv: 
toms are made ſhelving, being hight 
at the back, and gradually inclining fot 
ward; by this means the brine rewalt 
ing among the ſalt, eaſily ſeparates al 


days becomes ſufficiently dry; in ſon 
places they uſe cribs and barrows, which 
are long and conic wicker-baſkets, ſa 
this purpoſe; and in ſome places wo 
troughs with holes in the bottom. Ti 
ſaline liquor which remains from i 
making of ſalt, is what is called bitter 
See the article BIT TERN. 

Much in the ſame manner is the ſilt 


its, Se. White ſalt is prepared fro 
ea water, or any other kind af f 
water, firſt heightened into a fxorg nk 


841. 
of the air. It may alſo be prepared from 


a ſtrong brine, or lixivium, drawn from 


led eartim, ſtones, or ſands, flrongly impreg- 
* nated with common falt, Refined rock - 
d a Galt is that obtained hy diſſolving foſſil 
the or rock+ſalt in ſalt of freſh water, and 


afterwards boiling the ſolution, And, 


ſalt diſſolved in ſea-water, or other wa- 
ter, and boiled to a white falt. : 
reparations of common SALT, in uſe in 


fil the ſhops, are, 1. Derrepitated ſalt, thus 
\ the made: put a quantity of ſalt in an earthen 
d the veſſel capable of bearing the action of 
the the fire, cover it with a lid, and ſet 


it on a moderately ſtrong charcoal fire, 


whil heaping up the coals about it as high as 
A the ſalt reaches within; let the lid be 
ſtore taken off at times, and the matter ftir- 
dy d red well about with an iron-ſpatula, It 


will make a violent crackling for a long 
time, but at length the noife will ceaſe, 
and the (alt be reduced to a dry powder; 
this is decrepitated ſalt, It is uſed in the 
cementation of metals, in many other 


ung chemical and metallurgical operations, 
ſo tilt and in diſtilling the acid ſpirit from the 
een ſalt, much trouble and time being ſaved 
wayd by this previous calcination, though-none 
a 4 ef the ſpiri: will be diſfipated by it. 2. 
wndie 


The acid ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, which may 
be diſtilled by the retort, by mixing two 
parts of pipe-clay, or .the like earth, 
with one part of decrepitated falt ; form- 
ing the whole into balls with water, and 
diſtilling theſe after they are dried, in a 
reverberatory furnace, with a coated re- 
tort and a large receiver. Another me- 
thod of obtaining this ſpirit is this: take 


 twenlf 


buſkd 


e Nom 
wich ant 
lined u 
} boards 
the for! 
The be 


g. hight equal quantity; of common water, a 
ning fi fourth part of the weight of the whole* 
oy mix the water and the oil of vitriol toge- 
rate 


ee or felt them into a retort, and add to them the . 
m 7 ſalt by ſmall quantities at a time: fit on 
vs, * a receiver, and diſtil the ſpirit by a fire, 
aſkets, 0 gentle at firſt, but afterwards raiſed to 

es I a confiderable ſtrength. The mixture of 
"Mm. 


from it theſe ingredients ſhould be made under 
10 


ed bitteſ avoided, as being of the moſt fatal ſuf- 
focating kind. This ſpirit is uſed in 


he ſalt d many metallurgic operations, 3. The 
It ky ſweet ſpirit of talt, made thus: mix to- 
za 


nd of fl 
korg ben 
E opel 


wine, and one part of ſpirit of ſalt; let 


month, in a tall matrae. The mixture 
ill in this time acquire a very fragrant 
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Jaftly, ſalt upon alt is made from bay- 


ſea-ſalt and oil of vitriol, of each an 


ther, in an earthen veſſel; then pour 


a chimney, and the vapours r | 


gether three parts of rectified ſpirit of 


them land in digeſtion three weeks or a 
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ſmell, and is to be preſerved for uſe, Tt 
is given in the ſame. caſes with the ſweet 
ſpirit of nitre, and 122 the diſ- 
charges by urine, and thereforè is good 


in the gravel and dropſies: it is alſo re- 


commended in malignant fevers and her- 
nias; its doſe being from five to fifteen 
drops, in any convenient vehicle, 5. 
Glauber's falt, a very cheap cathartic oc 
ta roy Pip fee Bev (e's 


SALT, in chemiſtry, makes one of the lead- - 


ing and moſt active principles, or ele - 
ments, procurable from mixt bodies. See 
 PrINCIPLE and ELEMENT. -. - 
There are three kinds thus obtained, two 
whereof are volatile, and the third fixed, 
The volatile, are acrid and. urinous ſalts ; 
the fixed, lixivious, or thoſe drawn from 
aſhes: the urinous and lixivious ſalts 
are alſo-called alkalies, or alkalious ſalts ; 
the former being volatile, and the latter 
fixed. We do not know the preciſe 
figure of each of theſe ſalts; but to 


' judge of them by their effects, acid ſalts 


ſhould ſeem to be pointed, and thoſe 
points tipped with ſulphureous matter: 
whereas the urinous and lixivious ſalts 
ſeem. to be like a ſponge, containing a 
part of the acid, and a little fetid oil, See 
Acid, ALK ALI, and Lixivious. 
Acid ſalts are ranged, by Homberg, 
under three claſſes, wiz. ſuch as contain 
an animal or vegetable ſulphur; as all 
the acids diſt illed from plants, fruits, 
woods, Cc. and ſpirit of nitre: ſuch as 
contain a bituminous ſulphur, to which be- 
long the acids of vitriol, common ſulphur, 
and alum: and ſuch as contain a more 
fixed mineral ſulphur; as the acids drawn 
from the ſea-ſalt, and fal gem. Thoſe of 
the firft claſs act more ſwiftly than thoſe 
of the others, and thoſe of the ſecond are 
the leaſt nimble, Acid ſalts, joined 
with lixivious ones, compoſe mixed or 
intermediate ſalts: thus, ſpirit of nitre, 


with ſalt of tartar, produce a true ſalt- 


petre; ſpirit of ſalt, with ſalt of tartar, 
produte true common ſalt; and ſpirit of 


vitriol, with ſalt of tartar, produce true 


vitriol; which are all mixed or inter- 
mediate ſalts, 2. e. partly fixed and part- 
ly volatile, the ingredients ſtill retaining 
their original vatures. Acids, joined 

with urinous falts, compoſe another ſalt 
cailed ammoniac falts, which are always 
volatile. - SR. 

In all native falts, both foſſil, vegetable, 


and animal, after. the violence of the 
fire has (ſeparated all the volatile parts, 


there ſtill remains a. fixed ſalt, to be 
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1 
drawn from the foeces by lotion, or lixi- 


viation; hence called a lixivious ſalt, 
which is no other but the relics of the 


acid ſalts, that the fire was not able to 


ſeparate from the earth of the mixed 
body, hut may be ſeparated by diſſolving 
them in common water. The taſte of 
theſe lixivious ſalts is very different, ac- 


_ cording to the quantity of the acids ſtill 


remaining after calcination; part of 
which is ſtill capable of being volatilized 
by a more intenſe heat, or by diſſolution, 
digeſtion, filtration, and evaporation fre- 
quently repeated; or, by adding ſome 
urinous ſalt, to abſorb the ſame, 
We have three ſorts of urinous ſalts, wiz, 
that of plants or animals, which is the 
ſame; the ſecond is feſſil; and the third 
of an intermediate kind, partaking both 
of the foſſil and vegetable nature; the 
firſt is volatile, and the two latter fixed, 
By urinous ſalts, we mean all ſuch as 
partake of the taſte or ſmell of urine; 
their effect in volatilizing fixed falts is 
well known ; for being added to com- 
mon (alt, there ariſes, by fire, a volatile 
ſalt, called fal ammoniac, However, for 
volatilizing the fixed ſalts of plants, the 
urinous ſalts of plants are not ſo proper 
as the urinous ſalts of the intermediate 
claſs, ſuch as alum; and for the fixed 
ſalts of foſſils, the urinous ſalt is fitteſt, 
Vi. borax. f 
All the ſorts of ſalts, then, appear evi- 
dently compound and unelementary; and 
that they are producible de novo, and 
convertible into one another is ſtrenu- 
ouſly argued by Mr. Boyle, The two 
chief qualities wherein they all agree, 
he obſerves, are to be eaſily diſſoluble in 
water, and to affect the palate, ſo as to 
cauſe a ſenſe of taſte. - Now that a diſ- 


* to be diſſoluble in a liquor, may 


acquired by mixture, and a new 
texture of parts, appears from many 
inſtances; and as for the taſte, it is ſome 
queſtion, how far the neceſſity theredf 
may conſiſt with another principle; for 
the pureſt oils are ſapid, yet will not diſ- 
ſolve in water; ſo that there does not ap - 
pear any ſtrict connection between being 
ſapid and ſoluble in that fluid. 
For, acid falts, we may inſtance in nitre; 
which, though it have no acid taſte, may 
be made to afford by diſtillation, above 
three quarters of its weight, of a highly 
acid liquor: yet it does not appear, that 
ſuch a great proportion of acid particles, 
or poſſibly any proportion at all, is em- 
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. ployed by nature in the compoſition af 


'mitre, 


_ diſtillation from ſoot : for though the 


| whoſe violent action a part of the (alt 


latile, laying hold of ſome parts of th 


The ſame table might alſo dired us| 


SAL 


For vrinous ſalts, we have an inſtance 9 
their production, in the ſalt obtained 


wood, we burn in our chimneys, ſeems 
to have nothing of the taſte or ſmell of 
urine, nor have the diſſolutions of the 
faline parts of ſuch wood been obſerved, 
have any affinity, in taſte or odour, then. 
to; yet when wood is burnt in the fir, 
and the ſoot afforded by it diſtilled, ve 
get a white volatile urinovs alt, ik 
what is obtained from blood, vrine, a 
the like. | 

For lixivious, or the fixed ſalts of cil. 
cined bodies, the chemiſts themſelves in 
not entirely agreed; for however the pre 
vailing opinion may be, that thoſe fxel 
alkalies pre-exiſt in mixed bodies, Hi. 
mont very ingeniouſly propoſes anothe 
origin, and holds them, as to their al. 
kaline form, produQtions of the fire, by 


which in the concrete is all naturally jv 


ſulphur of the fame body, both become 
melted together, and thus fixed into a 
alkali, 

It would, no doubt, contribute greath 
to the improvement of chemiſtry, ad 
natural philoſophy, to form a table « iſ 
the time and quantity wherein all th 
known falts are diſſoluble in water 
Epſom-ſalt preſently diſſolves in aboit 
an equal quantity of water; comm 
falt diſſolves in about four times; nit, 
in about five or ſix times; and ſalt d 
tartar, in about twice its own quantity 
water; but cream of tartar require 
twenty times its own quantity of boi 
water, to diſſolve it. Such a table, i 
gularly formed, might eaſe the troubl 
of refining ſalts ; by ſhewing, at on 
how much water each falt requires . 
diſſelve it, for clarification, or cryltall 
zation. It would likewiſe ſupply us vil 
a ready and commodious way of 4 
rating any mixture of ſalts, by ſhewi 
which would ſhoot out of the mix 
firſt upon cryſtallization ; for the rule 
that the ſalt which requires the lay 
proportion of water to diſſolve it, 
ſhoot the firſt ; and thus it is, that! 
is totally ſeparated from common is 
in the ordinary proceſs for refining | 


a ready method of ſeparating two falt 
without waiting for cry tallization : th 
| upp 
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SAL 


from unboiled hartſhorn. 


The ſame gentleman obſerves farther, 
mat the unreAified volatile ſalts of ve- 
getable and animal ſubſtances, are true 


fales volatiles oleoſi ; and according to 
the difference of the oil wherein they 
abound, they are properly diſtinguiſhed 
into ſalt of hartſhorn, of ox- bone, of 
human blood, of ſilk, Cc. But that 
when theſe oils are totally ſeparated from 
them, they become one and the ſame 
undiſtinguiſhable volatile ſalt; for that 
it is the admixture of oil that gives the 
colour to volatile ſalts, they being per- 
manently white when the oil is ſeparated, 
Theſe volatile ſalts are obtainable from 
all kinds of land-animals, the amphibious 
and ſubterraneous tribe, birds, fiſhes, 


and reptiles ; alſo from alkaline vege- 


tables without putrefaction, and from 
other vegetables after putrefadtion; from 
ſoot, horns, hoofs, and all refuſe of animal 
and vegetable matters, as urine, the blood 
of ſlaughter- houſes, &c. and this as pure 
and perfect as from hartſhorn 3 whence 


volatile alkalies, and ſal ammoniac, 


might be afforded very cheap. 
The volatile animal, and fixed vege- 
table ſalts, differ chiefly with regard to 


their volatility, and fixedneſs, and the 


effects thereon depending; but agree in 
other reſpeQs : thus they both make an 


ervelcence, and turn neutral, when 


<> 
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 fo-noſe tartar of vitriol were mixed with 
— if water be poured upon the 
mixture, it will preſently drink in the 
epſom-ſalt, leaving the tartar of vitriol 
untouched ; and the ſame is to be un- 
derſtood of other mixtures of ſalts, _ 
If, ſays Dr. Shaw, the phyſical reaſon 
de demanded, why one ſalt more readily 
diſſolves in water than another, we re- 
commend it to farther examination, 
whether all ſorts do not diſſolve in water 
with greater or leſs facility, and in great- 
er or leſs proportion, according as they 
contain more or leſs of a groſs, unctu- 
ous ſubſtance, unſuitable to the nature 
or fineneſs and lubricity of parts re- 
quired in water. The comparing epſom- 
falt, ſalt of tartar, common ſalt, &c, 
with nitre, alum, crude tartar, &c, he 
thinks will make this more than a con- 
jeure, Hence, in order to leſſen the 
trouble and expence of procuring the vo- 
latile alt of animal ſubjects, they ſhould 
be firſt purged of their oil and unctuous 
parts, by boiling in water; after which, 
they will afford volatile ſalts and ſpirits, 
2s pure, or purer, than thoſe obtained 


SAL 
ſaturated with acids; they are both cors 
roſive, hot, and fiery, G&S. 


SALT WATER, or SEA WATER; See the 
article SEA. f 


SALT, or SAULT, in the manege, the 


ſame with leap. See LEeay. 5 


SALTASH, a borough of Cornwal, which 


ſends two'members to parliament, and is 
ſituated 20 miles ſouth of Launceſton, 

SALTIER, in heraldry, an ordinary in 
form of a St. Andrew's croſs ; which 
may be ſaid to be compoſed of a bend 
dexter and finiſter, croſſing each other in 
the center of the eſcutcheon. See plate 
CCXXXVI. fig. 3. 


SALT. PET RE, the ſame with nitre, See 


the article Ni RE. ke 
. SALTSBURG, the capital ef an arch- 


biſhopric of the ſame name, in Bavaria, 


ſituated on the river Saltza, ſevent 

miles eaſt of Munich: eaſt long. 130, 

north lat. 47 45. | 
SALVADORA, in botany, a genus of the 


tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 


calyx of which is a ſingle leafed perian- 

thium, cut into four revolute ſegments ; 
there is no corolla, the fruit is a globular 
berry, containing only one cell ; the ſeed 
is ſingle and ſpherical, 

SALVAGE MONEY, a reward allowed by 
the civil and ſtatute law, for the ſaving 
of ſhips or goods from the danger of the 
ſeas, pirates, or enemies. 

Where any ſhip is in, danger of being 
| ſtranded, or driven on ſhore, juſtices of 
the peace are to command the conſtables 
to aſſemble as many perfons as are ne- 
ceſlary to preſerve it; and on its being 
preſerved by their means, the perſons 
aſſiſting therein ſhall in thirty days after 
be paid a reaſonable reward for the ſal- 
vage, otherwiſe the ſhip or goods ſhall 
remain in the cuſtody of the officers of 
the cuſtoms, as a ſecurity for the ſame, 

SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a branch 
of the axillary vein, which runs over 
the back of the hand towards the little 
finger. | 

SALVATERRA, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Estremadura: welt long. 
7 5', north lat. 389 30“. | 


the province of Galicia, fifty miles ſouth 
of Compoſtella. LENT a 


SALVE REGINA, among the romanifls 
a latin prayer addreſſed to the Virgin 
Mary, and ſung after complines ; alſo at 

» the execution of criminals, | 

SALVER, a plate, commonly of filver, 
and jupported with a foot; uſed to ſet 

glaſſes 


SALVATIERRA, a town of Spain, in 
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) plaſfes on, to ſerve wine and other li- 


a marquilate the ſame. pame in 


nor the deliverance of Sion; dut 7 


Piedmont, ſeventeen mi h 
SAL Vr, ſage, in botany, Ge. See 8 Ka. pp 3 
| , ſage, in botany, Ge. See Sack. SALZ, surz, SALTZ, or s ſeri 
SALUTATION, the at of ſaluting, greet= of brine or pickle made of al Ge, 2 
ing, or paying reſpe& and reverence to by the coldneſs or moiſture of a cellar Th: 
any one. 1 5 SAMARC AND, a city of Uſbec Tar, the 
There is a great variety in the forms of formerly its capital : eaſt long 669, n Kh bab 
. oh orientals ſalute by un- lat, 40®. | xn Sim 
| covering t eir eet, laying their hands SAMARIA, an antient cit ; beer 
on their breaſts, Cc. In England, we in Aſiatic Turky, forty e — 1 
ſalute by uncovering the head, bending of Jeruſalem. capt 
the body, Sc. The pope makes no re- SAMARITANS, an antient ſe& amor ſery 
verence to any mortal, except the em- the Jews, ſtill ſubſiſting in ſome parts k bel 
peror, to whom he ſtoops a, very little, the Levant, under the ſame name. whit 
when be permits him to kiſs his lips. Its origin was in the time of Rehobozn ſojo! 
A prince, or perſon of extraordinary under whoſe reign the people of Int — 
quality, is ſaluted at his entering a gar- were divided into two diſtinct kingdom the 
riſon by the firing of the cannon round that of Judah and that of Iſræel; when AMI 
the place. In the field, when a regi- the capital of the latter being 3 ſeve 
ment is to be reviewed by a king, or the TIfraelites obtained the name of % _— 
his general, the drums beat, as he ap- maritans, of v 
proaches, and the officers ſalute him one They were antiently guilty of idolatry nort! 
after another, as he paſſes by, ſtepping and the rabbins pretend, that they *. JAME 
back with the right foot and hand, how- ſhipped the figure of a dove on mount mn 
ing their half pikes to the ground, and Gerizim; but the preſent Samaritans and 
then recovering them gently, bringing up who are but few in number, are far from LAME 
the foot and hand, and planting them; being idolaters, They celebrate the pal. gent 
which done, they pull off their hats wjthout ſover every year, on the fourteenth dy plan 
bowing. The enfigns ſalute all together, of the firſt month, on mount Gerizin, ing] 
bringing down their colours near the and begin that feaſt with the Cacrifce fruit 
ground directly before them at one mo- appointed for that purpoſe in Exodus; 2 
tion, and having taken them up again, they keep the ſabbath with all the rigou | fide, 
gently lift their hats. with which it is injoined in the book d The 
At ſea, they ſalute by a diſcharge f Exodus, none among them ſtirring out Sent 
cannon, which is greater or leſs, accord- of doors but to the ſynagogue : they {i gs 
ing to the degree of reſpect they would crifice no where but on mount Gerizim: of be 
ſhew ; and bere _ always ſalute with they obſerve the feaſts of expiation, tz purg 
an odd number of guns, and galleys bernacles, harveſt, Cc. and never deſe to pr 
with an even one, To falvte with circumciſion beyond the eighth day ; the pal, 
muſkets is to fire one, two, or three never marry their nieces as the Jews do; tons 
volleys; which is a method of ſalutation have but one wife; and in fine, do bo- of tl 
that ſometimes precedes that of cannon, thing but what is commanded. in the but a 
and is chiefly uſed on occaſion of feaſts, law. "ag, 
After the cannon, they alſo ſometimes SAMARITAN MEDALS, ſome antient m. rob, 
ſalute or hail with the voice, by a joint dals in the cabinets of our antiquanth whic 
ſhout of all the ſhip's company, repeated the inſcriptions and legends of which ar Nice 
three times; which ſalmation alſo oc in hebrew ; but the character different 2 
caſionally obtains where they carry no from the hebrew of our bibles, which 1 * 
guns, or do not care to diſcharge any. the ſquare hebrew, or chaldee ; from thi Me 
Saluting with the flag is performed two character, and not from their being wk 
ways, either by holding ot cloſe tothe ſtruck by the Samaritans, they are de- Cher 
ſtaff ſo as it cannot flutter, or by ſtrik- nominated Samaritan. | th . 
ing it ſo as it cannot be ſeen at all, which Of theſe there are four kinds: the fi 1 

is the moſt reſped ful. Saluting with the bear expreſsly the name of Simon, and V = 
ſails is performed by hovering the top- the ſubject for which they were (truck, * th 
fails balf-way of the maſts. Only thoſe wiz. the deliverance of Jeruſalem. Tie dar 
veſſels that carry no guns ſalute with the ſecond have not the name of Si mon, but = | 
fails. | | only the deliverance of Sion or Je * | 
EALUZZO, a * Italy, che capital of ſalem. The third have neither Simol, phie 


SAM 


The fourth claſs have neither any in- 
ſcriptions, nor any thing whence we may 
judge of the time when they were ſtruck, 
The three firſt were certainly ſtruck by 
the Jews, after their return from the 
babyloniſh captivity, and in the time' of 
Simon Maccabeus, after Jeruſalem had 
been freed from the yoke of the greeks; 
but though they were firuck after the 
captivity, the learned jeſuit Souciet ob- 
ſerves, that their character ſhews itſelf to 
be that of the antient hebrew, the uſe of 
which was Joſt by the people during their 
ſojourning in Babylon and Chaldza but 


de, 
th 


me 


my was again reſtored after their return, on 
rae the ſame footing as before. OR 
ms, WW  MBALLAS, or SAMBLAS ISLANDS, 
hen ſeveral. iſlands fituated io the american 
ws ocean, near the coaſt of Darien, none 
* of which are inhabited: eaſt long. 819 
north lat. 10“. | TIES. 238 
atry, JAMBRE, a river of the Netherlands, 
_ which riſes in the confines of Picardy, 
on and falls into the Maeſe at Namur. 
. AMBUCUS, the ELDER, in botany, a 
fron genus of the pentandria-trigynia claſs of 
pal plants, the flower of which conſiſts of a 
. ſingle rotated ſemiquinquefid petel; its 
* fruit is a roundiſh unilocular berry, 
cri containing three ſeeds, convex on one 
eim! fide, and angulated on the other. 
* * | The inner green bark of this ſhrub is 
vok gently cathartic: an infuſion of it in 
gm wine, or its expreſſed juice, in the doſe 
iey ft of half an ounce, or an ounce, is faid to 
oy purge moderately z and in ſmall doſes, 
15 1 to prove an efficacious deobſtruent, ca- 
T 4 pable of promoting all the fluid ſecre- 
* tions. The young buds, or rudiments 
ws of the leaves, are ſtrongly purgative, 
do * but are reckoned unſafe. The expreſſed 
10 juice, inſpiſſated to the conſiſtence of a 
roh, proves an uſe ful aperient medicine, 
ent = which is good in obſtructions of the 
an viſcera, and promotes the natural evacu- 
aulons. | 
_ AMBUCUS, is alſo an antient muſical in- 
i ſtrument of the wind- kind, reſembling a 
any flute; probably thus called, becauſe 
n . made of elder. 
N AMIAN EAR u, in the materia medica, 
"hed the name of two ſpecies of marle uſed in 
2 medicine, VIZ. 1. The white kind, called 
1 * by the antients, collyrium ſamium ; be- 
2 The ng aftringent, and therefore good in 
7 but disrrbæas, dyſenteries, and hemorrhages; 
= ler tiey alſo uſed it externally in inflamma- 
Sink ons of all kinds. 2. The browniſh- 
but on 


we 


Nite find, called after ſamius, by Pi- 
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the epochas, firſt year, ſecond year, Cc. 


8 AM | 
oſcorides: this alſo ſtands recommended 
as an aſtringent. 

SAMOGITIA, a maritime province of 
Poland, bounded by Courland on the 
north, and by the Baltic on the weſt. 


SAMOIDA, the moſt northerly province 
of Ruſſia in Europe, ſituated on the 


frozen ocean, and the river Ob 
SAMOLUS, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 


+ the tube is very ſhort, only the length 
of the cup, and patalous;z the limb is 
plane and divided into five ſegments, and 


there are placed five connivent ſquam- 
mul. at the baſe of the ſinus of the 
limb; the fruit is an oval capſule ſur- 
| rounded by the cup, and containing only 
one cell ; the ſeeds are daumen oval 
and ſmall. Gr * 
SAMOS, a fertile ifland of the Archi- 
pelago, thirty miles ſouth of Smyrna: 
eaſt long. 27 3o', north lat. 34% 3o!. 
SAMOSATENIANS, in church-hiftory, 
the ſame with paulioniſts. See the article 
PAULIONISTS, a 
SAMOTHRACIA, a (mall iſland in the 
Egean ſea, near the coaſt of Thrace, ' 
SAMPSEANS, in church-hiftory, an an- 
tient ſet, who were properly neither 
. jews, chriſtians, nor gentiles, though 
they took their name from the hebrew 
word ſemes, ſun; as though they wor- 
ſhipped that planet. | | 
They acknowledged only one God.; 
waſhed themſelves often; and in almoſt 
every thing attached themſelves to the re- 
ligion of the Jews. Many among them 
abſtzined wholly from eating of fleſh. 
Scaliger will have the ſampſeans to be 
the ſame with the eſſeni; ard indeed the 
ſampſeans, eſſeni, elceſaites, and maſſa- 
hans, appear to be no more than ſa 
many different names for the ſame ſect. 
Books of SAMUEL, two canonical books 
of the Old Teſtament, ſo called, as being 
uſually aſcribed to the prophet Samuel. 


The books of Samuel, and the books of 5 


Kings are a continued hiſtory of the 
reigns of the Kings of Iſrael and Judah; 
for which re: fon the hooks of Samuel are 
likewiſe ſtyled the firſt and ſecond books 
of Kings. Since the firſt twenty-four 
chapters contain all that relates to the 


clude the relation of events that happen- 
ed after the death of that prophet, it hag 
been ſuppoſed that Samuel was author 
poly of the firſt denty- four chapters, 
13 | apd 


See MARLE, . 


biſtory of Samuel, and that the latter part 
of the firſt book, and all the ſecond, in- 
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SAN - 
and that the prophets Gad and Nathan 


| finiſhed the work. The fuſt book of 


Samuel comprehends the tranſadions un- 
der the government of Eli, and Samuel ; 
and under Saul, the firſt king ; and alſo 
the acts of David, whilſt he lived under 
Saul ; and is ſuppoſed to include the ſpace 
of an hundred and one years, The ſe- 
cond book contains the hiſtory of about 
* forty years, and is wholly ſpent in re- 
lating the tranſactions of king David's 
reign, | 
SAMYDA, in botany, a genus of the 
icoſandria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is fituated under the ger- 
_ and it has no corolla or flower 
tals, | 
 SANBENEDITO, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Mantua, nine miles ſouth of 
the city of Mantua, 


SAN BENITO, or SACO BENITO, a kind 


of linen-garment worn by perſons con- 
demned by the inquiſition. See the ar- 
ticles INQUISITION and A# of FAITH. 
SANCTIFICATION, the act of ſancti- 
fying, or rendering a thing holy. 
The reformed divines define fanAlification 
to be an act of God's grace, by which a 
perſon's defires and affections are alie- 
nated from the world, and by which he 
is made to die to fin, and to live to righ- 
teouſneſs; or, in other words, to feel an 
abhotrence of all vice, and a love of vir- 
tue and religion, | 
| SANCTION, the authority given to a 
judicial act, by which it becomes legal 
and authentic, 
Thus the royal aſſent gives a ſanction to 
all bills that have paſſed both houſes of 
parlisment. 
Pragmatic SANCTION. See the article 
_ PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 
SANCTI viT1 CHOREA, 
Virus's DANCE, 
SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo 
called ſanctum fanftorum, or holy of 
holies, was the holieſt and moſt retired 
part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preſerved, 
and into which none but the high prieſt 
was allowed to enter, and that only 
once a year, to intercede for the people. 
Some diſtinguiſh the ſanctuary from the 
ſanctum ſantorum, and maintain that 
the whole temple was called the ſanc- 
tuary. 


See the article 


To try and examine any thing by the 


weight of the ſanctuary, is to examine 
it by a juſt and equal ſcale: becauſe, 
among the Jews, it was the cuſtom of 
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the prieſts to keep ſtone weights, to ſes 


ent from the royal, or profane weights, 


SANCTUARY, in our antient cuſtoms, i 


SAND, arena, in natural hiſtory, a geny 


both with homogene and heterogene (ub 


SAN 


as- ſtandards for regulating all weighy 
by, though theſe were not at all dif. 


Sanctuary, in the romiſh church, iz all 
uſed for that part of the church in which 
the altar is placed, incompaſſed with 
rail or baluſtrade. 15 


o 


the ſame with aſylum. See AsyLuy, 
of foſſils, the characters of which ar, 
that they are found in minute conc. 
tions ; forming together a kind of pon. 
der, the genuine particles of which a 
all of a tendency to one determinate 
ſhape, and appear regular, though mor 
or leſs compleat concretions; not to 
diſſolved or diſunited by water, or fom. 
ed into a coherent maſs by means of it 
but retaining their figure in it; tranſps- 
rent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and ng 
diſſoluble in, nor efferveſcing with, acid, 
Sands are ſubje& to be variouſly blend 


ſtances, as that of tales, &c, and hency 
as well as from their various colour, 
are ſubdivided into, 1. White (and, 
whether pure or mixed with other as 
naceous or heterogeneous particles; d 
all which there are ſeveral ſpecies, diff: 
ing no leſs in the fineneſs of their part- 
cles, than in the different degrees d 
colour, from a bright and ſhining whit, 
to a browniſh, Yellowith, greeniſh, &. 
white. 2. The red and reddiſh ſands 
both pure and impure. 3. The pelo 
ſands, whether pure or mixed, are al 
very numerous. 4. The brown (andy 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner. 5 
The black ſands, whereof there area 
two ſpecies, vix. a fine ſhining grey 
black ſand, and another of a fine ſhiny 
reddiſh-black colour. 6. The gre 
kind, of which there is only one kno 
ſpecies, ix. à coarſe variegated dil 
green ſand, common in Virginia, 
Sand is of great uſe in the glaſs-mant 
facture; the white writing ſand bei 
employed for making of the white pl 
and a coarſe greeniſh-looking land if 
the green glaſs. 
In agriculture, it ſeems to be the oi 
of ſands to make unctuous earths fer! 
and fit to ſupport vegetables, &c f 
earth alone, we find, is liable to coaleld 
and gather into a hard coherent mals, 
appears in clay; and being thus en 
bodied, and as it were glued top) 
is no way diſpoſed to nouriſh veg*V, 
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if ſuch earth be mixed with ſand, 

= res are thereby kept open, and the 
earth itſelf looſe, ſo as thus to go room 
for the juices to aſcend, and for plants 
to be novriſhed thereby. A vegetable 
planted only in ſand, or in a fat glebe, 
or in earth, receives little growth or in- 
creaſe; but a mixture of both renders 
the maſs fertile. In effect, earth ĩs in 
ſome meaſure made organical by means 
of ſand; pores and ſpaces, ſomething 


analogous to veſſels, being thereby main- 


ained, by which the juices may be con- 
3 e , digeſted, circulated, and 
at length diſcharged. 1 

Common ſand is a very good addition, 
by way of manure, to all ſorts of clay- 
lands; it warms them, and makes them 
more open and looſe, The beſt ſand for 
the farmer's uſe is that which is waſhed 
by rains from roads or hills, or that 
which is taken from the beds of rivers ; 


the common ſand that is dug in pits 


never anſwers nearly ſo well. However, 
il mixed with dung, it is much better 
than laid on alone: and a very fine ma- 
nure is made by covering the bottom of 
ſheep-ſolds with ſeveral loads of fand 
every week, which are to be taken away, 


and laid on cold ſtiff lands, impregnated 


as they are with the dung and the 
urine of the ſheep. | 
Befide clay-land there is another fort of 
ground very improveable by ſand ; this 
is that ſort of black boggy land on which 
buſh*s and ſedge grow naturally, and 
which they cut into turf, in ſome places, 
Six hundred load of ſand being laid upon 
an acre of this land, according to the 


Cheſhize-meaſure, which is near double 


the ſtatute- acre, meliorate it ſo much, that 
without plowing, it will yield good erops 
of oats or tares, though before it would 
have produced ſcarce any thing. If this 
crop is taken off, the land be well dung- 
ed, and laid down for graſs, it will 
yield a large crop of ſweet hay. 

Once ſanding this land will improve it 
for a vaſt number of years, and it will 
yield two crops of hay in the year, if 
there be weather to make it in. Some 
land in Cheſhire has been, by this means, 


rendered of twelve times its former value 


to the owner. 'The bogs of Ireland, 
when drained, have been rendered very 
truitful land, by mixing ſend in this 
manner among the earth, of which they 


conſiſt, Add to this, that in all theſe 


bogpy lands, the burning them, or fir- 


ing their own tuf upon them, is allo a 
Vor. IV. 
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great advantage. The common pent, 
or turf-aſhes, mixed with the ſand for 
- theſe purpoſes, add greatly to its virtue. 
Sea-ſand, which is thrown up in creeks 
and other places, is by much the richeſt. 
of all ſand for manuring the earth; 


partly its ſaltneſs, and partly the fat and 


unctuous filth that is mixed among it, 
give it this great virtue. In the weſtern 
parts of England, that lie upon the ſea- 
coaſt, they. make very great advantages 
>, of it. The fragments of ſea-fhells alſo, 
which are always in great abundance in 
this ſand, add to its virtues; and it is 
always the more eſteemed by the far- 
mers, the more of theſe fragments there 
are among it. x 
The ſea- ſand, uſed as manure in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, is of three 
kinds: that about Plymouth, and on 
other of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blues 
grey colour, like aſhes, which is proba- 
bly owing to the ſhells of muſcles, and 
other fiſh of that or the like colour, be- 
ing broken and mixed among it in great 
quantity. Weſtward, near the land's 
end, the ſea-ſand is very white, and 
about the iſles of Scilly it is very gliſter- 
ing, with ſmall particles of talc; on the 
coaſts of the north - ſea, the ſand is yel- 
lowiſh, brown, or reddiſh, and contains. 
ſo great a quantity of fragments of 
cockle-ſhells, that it ſeems to be chiefly 
compoſed of them. That ſea-ſand is ac- 
counted beſt, which is of a reddiſh 
colour: the next in value to this is the 
bluiſh, and the white is the worſt of all, 


Sea-ſand is beſt when taken up from un- 


der the water, or from ſand-banks, which 
are covered by every tide, The. ſmall 
grained ſand is molt ſudden in its ope- 
ration, and is therefore beſt for the te- 
nant who is only to take three or four 
crops; but the coarle or Jarge grained 
fand is much better for the landlord, as 
the good it does laſts many years. 

When the land has been well manured 
with the large ſand, they take four crops 
of corn from it, and then lay it down 
for paſture for fix or ſeven years before 
they plow it again, The graſs is ſo 
good that they commonly mow it for 
hay the firſt year; it always abounds 
very much with the white flowered clover. 
It the graſs grows but ſhort, it is the 
farmer's intereſt to feed his catt'e upon 
it, and it will turn to as good account 
this way, being very ſweet and rich, and 
making the cattle fat, and the cows yield 
a very large quantity of milk. 
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miles eaſt of Cheſter. q 
SAND-BaGs, in the art ef war, are bags 
_ filled with earth or ſand, holding each 

about a cubic foot: their uſe is to raiſe 

8 in haſte, or to repair what is 

eaten down, | 
SANDECK, a town of little Poland, 
thirty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Cracow, 

SAND-EEL, ammodytes, in, ichthyology. 
See the article AMMODYTES. 
SAND-FLO0D, a terrible miſchief, inci- 

dent to the lands of Suffolk, and ſome 

other parts of England; which are fre- 
uently covered with vaſt quantities of 

Bad, rolling in upon them like a deluge 


of water, from ſandy hills in their neigh- 


bout hood. ? | 
The beſt way of ſtopping its progreſs is, 


by bedges or furze, planted one over 


another as they become level. 


SAND-LANDS, or SANDY LANDS, in agri- 


culture, are made up of ſands of dif- 
ferent cclours and quantities; as white, 
biackiſh, reddiſh, or yellowiſh 3 and in 
the ſize of their particles, ſome being 
milder or harſher, and others very light, 
ſcemiog mere duſt, The grey, black, 
and aſn coloured ſands, are the worſt of 
all, and are generally found on heaths 
and commons, E 
The moſt ſuirable plants for arable lands 
of this kind, are white oats, rye, black 
wheat, and turneps x the natural produce 
in weeds, is quick-pgraſs, ſorrel, broom, 
furze, fern, and heath. The beſt manure 
for them is either mar}, or ſuch clay as 
will break with the froſts. Cow-dung 
is alſo ſaid to be good for ſuch lands; 


and many uſe with ſucceſs chalk, mud, 


and the balf rotten ſtraw of dunghills. 
SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of 
ſlipper, worn on the feet by the greek 
and roman ladies, made of gold, ſilk, or 
other precious Ruff, conſiſting of a ſole, 
with an hollow at one extreme to em- 


© brace the ancle, but leaving the upper 


part of the foot bare. 

Sa. dal, is alſo uſed for a ſhoe or ſlipper 
worn by the pope, and other romiſh 

prelates, when they officiate, It is alſo 

the name of a ſoit of flipper worn by 

ſeveral congregations of reformed monks. 


This laſt conſilts of no more than a mere 


leathern (vie, faſtened with latches or 
buckles, all the reſt of the foot being 


left bare. The capuchins wear ſandals 


the reco!leAs, clogs : the former are of 
leaiher, and the latter of wood, 
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SANDBACH, a market-tawn twenty-two 8 


ANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, 


_ faRtitious red arſenic, and with the re 


um-SANDARACH, is a dry and hard rein, 


' ſhops, both being mixed together unde 
the common name of ſandarach, 


' turpentine, or linſeed, or io ſpint 


S AN 


very beautiful native foſſil, though tos 
often confounded with the common 


matter formed by meltivg the comma 
yellow orpiment. 2 
It is a pure ſubſtance, of a very even an 
regular ſtructure, is throughout of thy 
colour which our dyers term an orange. 
ſcarlet, and is conſiderably tranſparent 
even in the thickeſt pieces. But though 
with reſpe& to colour, it has the advzr. 
tage of cinnabar while in the maſs, it l 
vaſtly inferior to it when both are n. 
duced to powders. It is moderately hard, 
and remarkably heavy, and when er. 
poſed to a moderate heat, melts and 
flows like oil; if ſet on fire, it bum 
very briſkly. 2 
It is found in Saxony and Bohemis, i 
the copper and filver mines, and is ſol 
to the painters, who find it a very fine 
and valuable red: but its virtues « 
qualities in medicine, are no more acm 
tained at this time, than thoſe of the 
yellow orpiment. 


uſually met with in looſe granules, «f 
the bigneſs of a pea, a horſe-bean, « 
larger; of a pale whitiſh yellow, tra 
parent, and of a reſinous ſmell, brite, 
very inflammable, of an acrid and are 
matic taſte, and diffuſing a very pleaſant 
ſmell when burning. It is produced fron 
a ſpecies of the juniper, and the cedn 
bacciſera. See the article JUN1PER, 
It flows only from thele trees in hit 
countries; but the natives promote it 
diſcharge by making inciſions in the 
bark. | 

What is obtained from the cedar is mat 
fragrant, eſpecially when burnt; but 
is ſeldom to be met with ſeparate in tt 


Sandarach is good in diarrhceas, and i 
hemorrhages ; where its doſe is fon 
ten grains to half a dram: it is, al 
ſometimes preſcribed in gonorrhceas, 
the fluor albus ; but at preſent it is mud 
diſuſed in medicine, It is, howeit 
much uſed by our writing- maſters, 
make a powder of it which they al 
pounce. : 
The varniſh-makers make a kind 
varniſh of it by diſſolving it in oil 


wine, See the article VARN IS H. 
Gum-ſandarachz on its being wy 


/ 
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pays a duty of 58. 5 10 d. the 112 
pounds, and on exportation draws back 
3. 9 18 9 dl. e EAN 
DER. a whitiſh ſalt, continually 
caſt up from the metal, as it is called, 
whereof glaſs is made; and ſwimming 
on its ſurface, is ſkimmed of, See the 
article GLASS, 
Sandiver is alſo plentifully thrown out 
in the eruptions of vulcanos; ſome is of 
a fine white, and others tinged bluiſh, 
or yellowiſh. | ee 
Sandiver is detergent, and good for foul- 
neſſes of the ſkin. It is alſo uſed by 
gilders of iron, See GILDING, 
ANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, 
made of ceruſe; but much inferior to 
the true minium, See the articles M1- 
NUM and CERUSE, 


capital of a Palatinate of the ſame name, 
eighty miles north-eaſt of Cracow, 
MYDVLIET, a town-of Brabant, ten 
miles north of Antwerp.  _ 
IND. WALK. See the article WALK. 
ANDWICH, one of the cinque-ports, 
in Kent, ten miles eaſt of Canterbury: 
it ends two members to parliament, and 
gives the title pf earl to the noble family 
of Montague, N 
INE MEMORY, in law, denotes ſound 
and perfet memory to do any lawful 
aft, See the articles Memory and 
Couros. ö l 
NGUESSA, a town of Spain, twenty 
miles ſouth of Pampeluna : weſt long. 
1 30, north lat, 4 of, . = 
ANGUIFICATION, in the animal 
economy, the converſion of chyle into 
true blood. See the articles CHYLE, 
CHYLIFICATION and BLOOD, © 
ANGUINARIA, BLOOD-WORT, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs of 
plants, the lower of which conſiſts of 
eight very patent petals; and the fruit is 
an oblong ventricoſe capſule, containing 
. preat many roundiſh and acuminated 
eeds. : 3 | 
NGUINE, in general, ſomething a- 
bounding with, or reſembling blood. See 
the article BLOOD. | | 
Among heralds, the term ſanguine is 
often given. to the colour more vſuall 
called murrey ; being made of red lake 
tinged with a little ſpaviſh-brown ; it is 
chiefly uſed in the coats of the knights 
of the bath, and is repreſented, in en- 
ng, by hatches like thoſe of purpure. 
e the article PukPURB, 
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\NDOMIR, a city of little Poland, and 


RE 
SANGUINE-STONE, Japis hematites. See 
the article HEMATITES. | 
SANGUIS, RLooD, in the animal œcono- 
my. See the article BLooD, . 
SANGU1S DRACONIS, dragon . blood, in 
pharmacy, See DR AC ORS. BLOOD. 
Sad Guis HIRCI, goat”s blood, in pharmacy, 
the dried blood of a middle-aged goat, 
which is eſteemed in Germany as a ſu- 
dorific, and a great medicine in pleuciſiesz 
but with us is little regarded. 

SANGUISORBA, BURNET, in botany, a 
plant of the tetrandria-monogynia claſs, 
with a monopetalous flower, divided into 
four deep ſegments, cohering only at the 
ungues; the fruit is a ſmall bilocular 
capſule, containing very ſmall ſeeds. | 
The great burnet, ſanguiſorba major, is 
celebrated as a cordial, ſudorific, and 
aſtringent; but though great cures are 
ſaid to have been effected by it, the pre- 
ſent practice neglects it. 
SANGUISUGA, in zoology, a name 
given to the hirudo or leech, See the 
article LEECH, | 
SANHEDRIM, or SANHEDRIN, among 
the Jews, the great council of the nation, 
conſiſting of ſeventy ſenators, taken partly 
from among the prieſts and levites, and 
artly out of the inferior judges, who 
ormed what was called the leſſer ſan- 
 hedrim. The room they met in, was a 
rotunda, half of which was built with- 
out the temple, and half within, The 
naſi, or preſident of the ſanhedrim, fat 
upon a throne, with his deputy on his 
right hand, his ſub-deputy on his left, 
and the other ſenators ranged in order 
on each fide, ; | | | 
The authority of this council was very 
extenſive, for they decided ſuch cauſes as 
were brought before them by. way of 
appeal from the inferior courts z and the 
king, the high-prieſts, and prophets were 
under the juriſdiction of this tribunal. 
They had the right of judging in capital 
caſes, and ſentence of death might not 
be pronounced in any other place ; for 
which reaſon the Jews were forced to quit 
this hall, when the power of life and 
death was taken out of their hands, 
forty years before the deſtruction of the 
temple, and three years before the death 
of Chriſt, . 5 | 
There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrims 
in Paleſtine, each of which confiſted of 
twenty-three perſons 3 all theſe depended 
on the great ſanhedrim of Jeruſalem. 
SANICLE, ſanicula, in botany, a genus 
16 02 e 
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| preſſed and bitid petals; the fruit is com- 
poſed. of two ſeeds, plane on one fide, 
and convex and ſcabrous on the other. 
See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 4. 
The leaves of this plant have long been 
celebrated for their vulnerary qualities, 
both internally and externally; but are, 
nevertheleſs, diſregarded by the preſent 

ractitioners. 

. SANIDIUM, in - natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of foſſils, of the olaſs 
of the ſelenitæ, but neither of the rhom- 
boidal nor columnar kinds, nor any 
other way diſtinguiſhable by its external 
figure, being made up of ſeveral plain, 
flat plates. See the article SELENIT ZZ. 
The ſelenitz of this genus are of no de- 

terminate form, nor conſiſt of any regular 
pumber of planes or angles, but are 


merely flat, broad, and thin plates or 


tables, compoled of other yet thinner 
plates, like the talcs, but diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe. bodies by this, that theſe 
plates are made up of arrangements of 


ſlender fibres, diſpoſed obliquely, but in 


unintcrrupted lines acroſs the body, Of 
* this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies, the one colourleſs and pellucid, 
the other whitiſh and opake. The firſt 
is ſound pretty frequently about Oxford, 
as alio in No: thamptonſhire, Yorkſhire, 
and other counties; the other is very 
common in all parts of Germany, and 
is found allo in Leiceſterſhire, and ſome 
other parts of England, but with us 
about London it is not common. | 
$ANIES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid 
matter, iſſuing from wounds; it differs 
from pus, which is thicker and whiter, 
SAN MATHEO, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Valencia, fiſty-five miles 
north of the city cf Valencia, 
SANQUHAR, a borough town of S:ot- 
land, in the county of Nithſdale, twenty - 
one miles north of Dumfries. 
SANTA CLARA, an iſland in the Pacific 
Ocean, ſituated in the bay of Guyaquil ; 
welt long. 80% ſouth lat. 39 15% ͥ 
SANTA CRUZ, a port-town on the north 
fide of the iſland of Cuba, in North 
America: weſt long. 8 5 39', north lat, 
220 30/, IF 
SANTA Fe, the capital of New Mexico: 
weſt long. 1099, north lat. 369. 
Bara FE DE BAGOTA, the capital of 
Terra Firma,'in South America: weſt 
Jong. 74%, north lat, 4 30“. | 
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of the pentandria- digynia claſs of plants, SanrA MARIA, a town of Terra Pim 
with an umbelliferous flower; each par- ' 


tial one being compoſed of five com- 


* 


in the province of Darien, ſituated q N 
a river of the ſame name, a little a fin 
of the bay of Panama: weſt long, 80. TI 
north lat, 7“ 400. 5 lin 
SANTALUM, $AUNDERs, in the mz, of 
teria medica, a hard, odoriferous me, wo 
- cinal wood, brought from the Eafl. I. me 
dies, of which there are three ſorts, ax ſeet 
the yellow, white and red: the yell, the 
or citrine ſaunders, is a beautiful wo; SAN 
of the colour of lemon- peel; of a ſnd bot 
ſomewhat like a mixture of muſk al tul 
roſes, and of a ſomewhat acrid and an. rad 
- matic taſte, with a ſlight bitterneſs, Th fur 
white ſaunders reſembles the yellow, a qu 
is of the ſame fragrant ſmell and aw. flo 
matic taſte, but in a more remiſs degre, pil 
Both theſe ſorts ſhould be choſen ſound ſee 
firm, heavy, and of a good ſmell wha FAN 
cut; they ſhould alſo be choſen inth lag 
block, and not cut into chips as thy eal 
uſually are, for in this manner they ſo SAO 
loſe much of their virtue. The u Lo 
ſaunders is of a denſe and compact it Ly 
ture, remarkably heavy and very hard SAP 
It is brought to us in logs of conhde; the 
able length, the out part of which yd cot 
a duſky, and the inner of a blood uf riy: 
it has but little ſmell, and is of an aul fro 
taſte. b | the 
All theſe ſorts ore attenuants, and i Tt 
have an aſtringency, but the red mol fin 
all, They are accounted cordials, ul it i 
are ſaid to be good in obſtructions of tt pre 
viſcera 3 but they are little uſed, excel roc 
as ingredients in ſome of the compoſlian the 
of the ſhops. the 
Santalum is a plant of the oftandria-n6 jui 
nogynia claſs, with a monopetalous cat po 
panulated flower, and a berry for itsſnu all 
SANTAREN, a city of Portugal, in ir the 
province of Eſtremadura, ſituated on ti aci 
river Tagus, fiſty miles norti.cal e mc 
Liſbon. Pape car 
SANTEN, a town of Germany, in be co 
circle of Weſtphalia and dutchy lea 
Cleeve, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the cl the 
of Clceve, ſubje& to Pruſſia, the 
| SANTERRE, the ſouthern diviſon of F far 
cardy, in France, | | the 
SANT ILLANA, a city and pott tonne wt 
Spain, the capital of the eaſtern Alu af 
ſituated on the bay of Biſcay : weft loc co 
5, and north lat. 43935. the 
SANTOLINA, FEMALE SOUTHERN ſee 
WOOD, or LAVENDER-COTTON, apll go 
of the ſyngenkſia polygamis claſs, l the 
compound 233 of which is unifo un 


conſiſting of a number of fn 


— 


hermaphrodite corollulz, quinquifid at 


i the limbz which are each followed by a 
e al fngle ſeed, contained in the cup. 

905 The medicinal virtues. aſcribed to ſanto- 

| ina, are, in general, the ſame.,with thoſe 

my of the abrotanum mas, or male ſouthern - 
medi. wood: it is however particularly recom- 
ft. In. mended in uterine complaints ; and its 
Vin, ſeed is good for deſtroying worms. See 
ello the article SOUTHERN-WOOD, 
dad, RS ANTOLINOIDES, or ANACYCLUS, in 
1 botany, a plant nearly allied to the co- 
k and tula, the compound flower of which is 
d ard radiated z the diſc bein | occupied by 
. The funnel-ſhaped hermaphrodite. corollulæ, 
w, a quinquifid at the limb; and the female 
1d 1. flowers are ligulated,; there are five ca- 
depre pillary and very ſhort ſtamina; and the 
ſound ſzeds are ſingle, aſter each partial flower. 


SANTORINI, an iſland of the Archipe- 
Jago, thitty-five miles in circumference z 
eaſt long, 250 35 north lat.,z69 100. 

ö AONE, æ river of France, which riſes in 
Lorrain, and falls into the Rhone, at 
Lyons. | 

835, in phyſiology, a juice furniſhed by 
the earth, and changed into the plant, 
conſiſting of foſſil parts, other parts de- 
rived from the air and rain, and others 
from putrified animals, plants,. &c, See 
the article JUICE. 


ard al This juice enters the plant in form of a 
| moſt i fine and ſubtile water, which the nearer 
jals, ul it is tothe root, the more it retains of its 
ns of be proper nature; and the farther from the 
d, excej root, and the more action it has ſuſtained, 
apoſivon the nearer it approaches to the nature of 


the vegetable: conſequently, when the 
juice enters the root, it is earthy, watery, 
poor, acid, and ſcarcely oleaginous at 
all. In the trunk and branches it is far- 
ther prepared, though it ſtill continues 
acid, as we find by. tapping a tree in the 
month of February. The ſap being here 
carried to the germs or buds, is more 
concocted; and here having unfolded the 
leaves, theſe come to ſerve as. lungs for 
the circulation and farther preparation of 
the juice, 
farther altered and digeſted, as it is far- 
ther in the petals or leaves of the flowers, 
which tranſmit the juice, now brought to 
a farther ſubtility, to the ſtamina; theſe 
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lous calle 
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y,. in the 
durch 
of the aß 


Gon of N. 


ct-town d 
-n Aſtun 
welt long 
the apices, which is, as it were, the male 


urn ſeed of the plant; where, having under- 
on, apt gone a farther maturation, it-is ſhed into 

claſs, d. the piſtil, which performs the offi-e of an 
8 uniform 


1dibulifort 


By ſuch means is the ſap ſtill * 


communicate it to the farina, or duſt, in 


merus of womb; and thus haying ac- 


Fe 5 


quired its laſt perfection, it gives riſe to 


a new fruit or plant. The ſap having 


thus gone its ſtage, from the root to the 
remote branches, and even the flower; 
and having, in every part of its progreſs, 
depoſited fomething both for aliment and 
defence, what is redundant paſſes out in- 
to the bark, the veſſels of which-are in- 
oſculated with thole in which the ſap 
mounts; and through which it deſcends 
to the root, and thence to the earth again. 
And thus a circulation is effected. See 
' the article CIK cULAT TW“ 
SAP, or SAPP, in the art of war, is the 
digging deep under the earth of the gla- 
cis, in order to open a covered paſſage in- 
to the moat, It is only a deep trench, 
covered at top with boards, hurdles, earth, 
ſand-bags, &c. and is uſually begun five 
or fix fathoms from the ſalliant angle of 
the glacis. See the articles FORT IFIC A- 
TION and APROACcHREB S. 
SAPHENA, in. anatomy, a vein which 
_ ariſing over the malleolus internus up 
along the leg and the inner-part of the 
thigh, diſcharges itſelf near the groin in- 
to the crural vein, It is this vein they 
uſually open when they bleed in the foot 
for ſuppreſſions of the menſes. See the 
article PHLEBOTOMY. | Ws 
SAPHETA, in architecture, is the board 
over the top of a window, placed parallel 
and oppoſite to the window ſtool at the 
bottom. | Pod 
SAPIENTIAL, an epithet applied to cer- 
tain books of ſcripture, calculated for 
our inſtruction and improvement in pru- 
dence or moral wiſdom, thus called in 
contradiſtinction to the hiſtorical aud 
prophetical books. See BiBLE, Cc. 
_ "The ſapiential books are Proverbs, Can- 
ticles, Eccleſiaſtes, the Pſalms, and Job; 
though ſome reckon this laſt among tl e 
hiſtorical books, See the articles Ha- 
- GIOGRAPHA, CANTICLES, Ec. 
SAPIEN TIA dentes, in anatomy, the two 
laſt or inmoſt of the dentes molares of the 
upper jaw, one on each ſide, thus called 
becauſe they appear not till perſons are 
grown. See the article TOOTH, © 
SAPIENZ A, an iſland and cape in the 
mediterranean ſea, on the ſouth-weſt p6ir t 
of the Morea, eaſt long. 21 15% north 
lat. 36% 45. e 
SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe 
much uſed by the Greeks and Latirs 
denominated from the inventreſs Sappho. 
The ſapphic verſe conſiſts of five feet, 
whereof the firſt, fourth and fifth are 
DOE trochees, 


2 —— —— — ——— — — 


1 
A 
trochees, the ſecond a ſpondee, and the 
third a dactyl; as in. 


A We RI I'S 
Aure- am quiſ-\quis medi [ocri- (atem 
Dili. I git, tu-|tus caret ſobſo- |{eti 
Sordi- te- at, caret linvi-\denda. 
and after every three ſapphic verſes, there 
is generally ſubjoined an adonic verſe, as 
FCGrabrius aul. ; | 
See the article Adonic. 


am 
it 


SAPINDUS, the SOAPBERRY-TREE, in 


botany, a plant of the octandria-· digynia 
claſs, the flower of which conſiſts of four 
oval petals; and the fruit of three cap- 
ſules, each including a globoſe nut. 
The berries of this tree are uſed for waſh- 
ing, inſtead of ſoap, whence the engliſh- 
name. | 
SAPO, SOAP. See the article SOAP» 
SAPONARIA, $OAPWORT, in _—_— 
a plant of the decandria-digynia claſs, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five petals, 
with a plane limb; and its fruit an uni- 
locular capſule, containing a number of 
ſmall ſeeds. | 
The root of this plant is accounted ape- 
rient, corroborant, and ſudorific; and 
even preferred by ſome to ſaſſafras in 
'. theſe intentions. The leaves, agitated 
with water, raiſe. a ſaponaceous froth, 
... which has nearly the ſame effes with ſo- 
lutions of ſoap itſelf, in taking out ſpots 
from cloaths, whence the name. 
SAPPHIRE, a pellucid gem, which, in 
its fineſt ate, is extremely beautiful and 
valuable, and ſecond only to the diamond 


in Juftre, hardneſs, and price. Its pro- 


per colour is a = blue; in the fineſt 
- ſpecimens it is of the deepeſt azure, and 
jn others varies into paleneſs in ſhades of 
all degrees between that and a pure cry- 
- ftal brightneſs and water, without the 
leaſt tinge of colour, but with a luſtre 
much ſuperior to the cryſtal. They are 
diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts, wiz. the 
blue ſapphire, the white ſapphire, the 
water ſapphire, and the milk ſapphire, 
The gem known to us by this name is 
extremely different ſrom the ſapphire of 
the antients, which was only a ſemi-opake 
ſtone, of a deep blue, veined with white, 
and ſpotted with ſmall gold-coloured 
ſpangles, in the form of ſtars, and was 
only a more beautiful kind of the lapis 
lazuli : but our ſapphire they have de- 
ſcribed under the name of beryllus aero- 
ides, or the ſky- blue bery]. 
The fineſt ſapphires in the world are 
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brought from the kingdom of Pegy, in 
the Eaſt- Indies, where ſome are found 
perfectly colourleſs, and others of all the 
ſhades of blue; theſe are all found in the 
pebble-form, We have very fine ſap⸗ 

phires allo, partly pebble, partly cryſtal. 
ſhaped, from Biſnagar, Conanor, Cali. 
cut, and the iſland of Ceylon: theſe al 
are of all the ſhades of blue. And in Cey. 

| Jon there are ſometimes found a ſort of 
baſtard gems, of a mixed nature between 
the ſapphire and ruby. The occidenti] 
are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and many 
other — of Europe; but though thel 
are oft 
greatly inferior, both in luftre and hard. 
nels, to the orienta], ; | 
The ſapphire is ſaid to have very pre 
virtues as a cordial, ſudorific, and alexi. 
pharmic; but we have no good teſtimo- 


For the manner of making counterfeit 


SAPPHIRINE waTER, in the materia 


 Oaterge old ulcers: and ſometimes it i 


SAQUEM, a port-town ſituated on the 


SAR, a river in Germany, Sch riſes i 


SARABAITES, a ſort of monks amory 


| uſually dwelt together, but they had 0 


SARABAND, a muſics] compoſition in 


SAR 


en very beautiful ftones, they an 


ny of any body's having ever found thi 
by experiment, _ 


ſapphires, ſee the article Imitation 9 
counterfeiting of GEMS in glaſs. 


medica, alſo called blue eye - water, i exer 
thus prepared: pour a pint of lime · water 


made ftrong and freſh, into a coppei- oe 
veſſel, add to it a dram of crude fa] ar — 
moniac, and throw in ſome filings ot Wh 
ſmall pieces of copper, and let it ſtand il 255 


it has acquired a beautiful colour. — 
This is uſed as an eye · water; as alſo i 


mixed with other things in injec̃tions i 
gonorrhœas. | 


Red-ſea, in the province of Abex, in 
Africa: eaſt long. 38 3o', and non 
lat. 19“. | 


Alſace, and falls into the Moſelle, a little 
above Triers. 


the antient chriſtians, who did not reſet 
to the wilderneſs as others did, but lived 
publicly in cities. Two or three of then 


rule or government; they however o- 
ſerved very ſtrict faſts; wore looſe ſeeres, 
wide ſtockings, coarſe cloaths, frequent 
ly fighed, and always bitterly inveightl 
againſt the clergy. 


triple time, the motions of which ut 
flow and ſerious. 
Saraband is alſo a dance to the fame mes 
ſure, which uſually terminates when the 
hand that beats riſes ; by which it is di 

q tinguilte 


* * 


SAR 

- oviſhed from à courant, which ends 
tho hand that beats the time falls; 
and is otherwiſe much the ſame as the 


inuet. 2 
The faraband is ſaid to be originally-de- 


4 rived from the Saracens, and is uſually | 
. danced to the ſound of the guitar or cai- 
tanettes. ov, | , 
5 ARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia; 
7 ſo called from the word ſara, which fig- 
nifies a deſart, as the greateſt part of Ara- 
be bia is: and this being the country of Ma- 
homet, his diſciples were called Saracens. 
* ARAGOSSA, the capital of the province 
= of Atragon in Spain: weſt long. 19 15% 
ard and north lat, 41* 32. A 
; ARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter ex- 
rent preſſion which has the true point of ſatyr, 
* by which the orator ſcoffs and inſults his 
* enemy : ſuch was that of the Jews to our 
| this Saviour, He ſaved others, himſelf he 
cannot _— a | WO 
i ARCOCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpurious 
* rupture, or hernia, wel. nt the teſticle is 
rf, conſiderably tumified or indurated, like a 
os ſeirtkus, or much enlarged by a fleſhy 
oor” excreſcence, which is frequently attended 
1 with acute pains, and ſometimes ulcera- 
- tion, ſo as to degenerate at laſt into a 
* cancerous diſpoſition. See HERNIA. 
1 When the tumour of the teſticle is ac- 
Ke tl companied with hardneſs, the cauſes are 
much the ſame with thoſe of a ſcirrhus. 
alſo lo When there is a fleſhy excreſcence, then 
s it is the cauſe is uſually ſome contuſion or 
Gi other external violence. The tumour 
| differs as to its 2 being — 
quently no larger than a hen's egg, tho 
= 1 CEE as big as 2a man's 5.3 The 
I ork hgns whereby the ſarcocele may be diſ- 
tixguiſhed from other ruptures are princi- 
hin cipally the hardneſs of the tumour, and 
a little its ſeat being in the teſticle ; whereas the 
true herniz are diſtinct from the teſticle, 
| amoty and ſofter to the touch, If a ſarcocele 
ot reſort be not timely brought to a ſuppuration, 
put lived 1 oF eaſily degenerates into a cancer; 
of them and if both teſticles are affected, caftra- 
| had 50 tion is often neceſſary 3 but if the tu- 
ever od mour proceeds through the unguen, up 
e (kene, to the abdomen, even caftration will be 
frequent uſeleſs, and death is the conſequence. 
nveighel A recent ſarcocele, according to, Heifter, 
may frequently be ſuppurated by digeſtive 
ofition i medicines, as well internal as external. 
"hich ut When theſe medicines prove ineffeQual, 
the bze and pain of the tumour increaſe, 
ame met- and it ſeems inclined towards a cancerous 
when the Uiſpolition, if it has not reached the ting 
it is di | 
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of the abdominal muſcles, there is then 


but one way left of relieving the patient, 


and that is by a dextrous and timely ex- 


tirpation of the diſordered tefticle, or both | 
if they are affected, which is termed caftra- 


tion, and renders the patient impotent. 


In this operation the ſpermMic veſſels are 


firſt to be tied ſecurely, with a ligature 
near the inguen, and afterwards divided, 
to give the patient leſs pain; and as a 
divifion of theſe veſſels, which are ſo 


much enlarged, may be attended with a 


fatal hzmorrhage, it may be prudent, 
for the greater ſecurity, to paſs a double 
ligature round thoſe veſſels, one below 
the other; or elſe not to extirpate the teſ- 
tjcle ſo ſoon as it is freed from the ſcro- 
tum, and its veſſels ſtrictly tied, but to 
wait a few days, till the teſticle begins to 
ow flaccid and mortifies, which is a 
gn the ſpermatic veſſels are well ſe- 
cured, and may be divided without any 
danger; but if that does not follow, the 
ligature is not tri enough, and another 
muſt be made much tighter, 2 
If a patient ſnould be troubled with a 
excreſcence upon his teſticle; which is in 
other reſpects ſound, and finds no relief 
from medicines, the teſticle may be 
ſerved, and yet the patient freed from his 
diſorder, by opening the ſcrotum, and 
extirpating the offending part only. 
With regard to the dreſſing, it is to be 
done with ſcraped lint and comprefles, 
and ſecured by a proper bandage ; and 
to abate the inflammation, which ſome- 
times ariſes, a diſcutient cataplaſm may 
be uſed, and the wound afterwards treat- 
ed with ſome digeſtive ointment of vul- 
nerary balſam. See WounD,” « 


SARCOCOLLA, in pharmacy, a gum- 


8 


reſin, which approaches greatly to the 
nature of the ſimple gums. See the ar- 
ticles GUM and REs1N, ; 
It is brought to us from Perſia and 
Arabia, in ſmall granules, moderately 
heavy, and of a whitiſh, browniſh, or 
reddiſh colour, very friable, of a faintiſh 
diſagreeable ſmell, and ef an acrid and 
nauſeous taſte, #27 . 
Hoffman abſolutely condemns the inter- 
nal uſe of it. However it is recommended 
in ophthalmias, and defluxions of a ſharp 
matter upon the eyes; and is generally 
ordered to be diſſolved in milk tor this 
purpoſe. | 
ARCOLOGY is that part of anatomy 
which treats of the Toft parts, wiz. the 
mulcles, inteſtines, arteries, veins, nerves, 
OS TRL Fo NA ER IE, and 
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© and fat. See MUSCLE, INTESTINEs,&c, 


SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any fleſhy 
excreſcence, See EXCRESCENCE, 

. « Sarcomata of the noſe, eyes, &c. may 

de ſometimes removed by cauſtics; but 
the n them with the knife or 

ſciſſars is the ſafeſt and moſt eligible me- 
tod. The wound ſhould be ſuffered to 


bleed a while, after which it may be waſh- 
ed with collyrium made of aloes, tutty, 


and ſvgar of lead, mixed in roſe-water. 

SARCOPHAGOUS MEDICINES, in ſur- 
gery, Sc. are thoſe which eat away 
proud fleſh, and otherwiſe called cauſtics. 

Bee the article CausTiCs. 

SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines which 

generate fleſh in wounds. See the articles 

OUND and VULNERARY. 
SARCULATION, in the antient agri- 

culture, a kind of hoeing, uſed to root 
up the weeds in the peas, Se. 

SARDA, the PILCHARD, in ichthyology. 
| See the article PiLCHarRD, 
SARDA, the CARNELIAN, innatural hiſtory, 

See the article CARNELIAN. 

. SARDACHATES, a beautiful ſpecies of 
agat, of a cloudy and ſpotted fleſh co- 
lour. See the article Adar. 

SARDAM, a port-town of Holland, fitu- 
ated on the north-fide ef the Wye, ſeven 
miles north-weſt of Amſterdam. | 

SARDINIA, an iſland of the Mediterra- 

nean, fituated between 8 and 10% eaſt 
long. and between 39? and 41 north lat, 

It is about one hundred and forty miles 

long, and fixty broad; and gives the 
title of king to the duke of Savoy, under 

” whoſe dominion it is. 

SARDIS, the antient capital of Lydia, in 

Aa, now in ruins, | 
SARDONYY, in natural hiſtory, a genus 

of ſemi-pellucid gems, of the onyx-ſtruc- 
ture, zoned or tabulated, and compoled 
of the matter of the onyx variegated with 
that of the red or yellow carnelian. See 
the articles CARNELIAN and ONYX, 

Of this ſtone there are ſeveral beautiful 


f 


ſpecies; as, 1. The thin zoned red ſar- 


donyx ; or whitiſh onyx with thin ſnow- 
White and red zones. 2. The broad 
* 2oned red ſardonyx; or horny onyx, 
with punctuated zones. 3. The horny 
onyx, with whitiſh and yellow zones; 
and is properly the yellow ſardonyx and 
the chryſolite onyx of the antients, 4. 
The orange- colouted ſardonyx; or bluiſh 
white onyx, with orange- coloured and 
whitiſh zones. 


SARFE, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of cy- 


— 


S ARGUS, in ichthyology, one of the ſpeci 


S ARK, a little iſland between Gy 
SAROTHRA, in botany, a genus of dt 


SARPLAR of wool, the ſame with ap 
SARRACENA, in botany, a plant ef 


SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN; in fortifa- 
SARRITION, in the antient huſbandy, 


SARSAPARILLA, in pharmacy, ik 


® thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, or thick, 


SARSINA, a town of Romania, in [tl 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy, is both! 


ing them to. croſs each other, 3s tayh 


SAR 
rinus, with the iris of the eye 
ſhe fins and tail red, See och, 
This is a large ſpecies, and ſomewhy 
reſembles the roach, but it is narrows 
in proportion to its length, being, win 
full grown, ten inches us. and no mon 
than three in breadth in the largeſt 


of ſparus, which have the teeth in th 
jaws broad, See the article SpAkus. 

The ſargus is the yellow ſparus wit; 
black annular markaat the tail. 


and Jerſey, ſubje& to Great Britain. 


pentavdria-trigynma claſs of plants, th 
calyx of which is a fingle-leafed, er, 

ermanent, perianthium, divided intofor 
inear acute ſegments; the corolla conti 
of five linear, Tpear-ſhaped, acute, dex; 
duous petals, ſomewhat longer than th 
cup; the fruit is an oblong, acute, a. 
loured capſule, containing ooly one al 
with three valves; the ſeeds are numero 
very ſmall, and kidney-ſhaped. 


ket or half a ſack. 


polyandria-monogynia claſs, with a 1. 
ſaceous flower, conſiſting of five onl 
petals; the fruit is a roundiſh caplul, 
containing a great many roundiſh ſeed, 
tion, the ſame with berſe, See thew- 
ticle Hens, 


the ſame with what we call hoeing. & 
the article HoxinG, 


root of the rough ſmilax of Peru, c 
ſilting of a great number of long fig 
hanging from one head: theſe long root 
the only parts made uſe of, are about ti 


flexible, and compoſed of fibres runmng 
their whole length: they have a bittend 
but not ungrateful taſte, and no (mel 
and as to their medicinal virtues, f 
are ſudorific and attenuant, and ſhouk 
be given in decoRtion, or by way ef di 
drink. 


twenty-three miles ſouth of Ravennz. 


abductor and elevator, ſerving to 0 
the legs upwards and forwards, determi 


ſit with them, whence the name; um 
from the internal part of the anteN®?, 


TTL 


. 
ſuperior ſpine of the ileum ; and deſcend- 
ing obliquely, ted 
and inner part of the tibia, _ 


dil 
i. 


whit BARUM, or .OLD SAU, A borough- 
ts town of Wiltſhire, ſituated a little north 
When of Saliſbuty. A 4, 
mor It ſends two members to parliament, - 


Le 
pecig 
in the 
8. 
vith 1 


ASS AFR As, in pharmacy, the wood of 
an american ttee, of the laurel-kind, 


ſaid to be warm, aperient, and corrobo- 
rant; and frequently employed, with 
good ſucceſs, for purifying and ſweeten- 


enig ing the blood and juices; for which pur- 
n. poſe an infuſion, in the way of tea, is 
of tht a very pleaſant drink: its oil is very fra- 
. grant, and poſſeſſes moſt of the virtues of 


ered, 
to for 
conbth 
, dec. 
nan the 
te, 0 
ne cel 
nerouy, 


the wood, | 

It is an excellent diuretic and diaphore- 
tic, and therefore good in obſtruttions of 
the viſcera, cachexies, ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, and in the venereal diſeaſe. 
ASSART, a town of Sardinia, fixty-five 
miles north of Oriſtagni. 

AS VAN GHENT, a town of Dutch 
Flanders, twelve miles north of Ghent. 
12 
2 with a ſecondary planet, or moon; fo 


it of th called from its continually waiting upon 
th a 1. or revolving round one of the primary 
we onl planets. See the article PLANET. 

capluk, Thus the moon may hg called the ſatellite 


ſh ſeedk of the earth: but © Lan is chiefly ap- 
make their revolution about ſaturn and 
Jupiter. See the articles Moon, JUPITER, 
and SATURN, | | | 
\TIR, SATIRE, or SATYR, See Sa TYR. 
VIISF ACTION, in law, is the giving 


the payment of mo 
judgment, &c, | | 
\TRAPA, or SATRAPES, in perſian 
antiquity, denotes an admiral; but more 
commonly the governor of a province, 


ATTIN, a gloſſy kind of ſilk tuff, the 


ney due on bond, 


; thicket, 
3 runny 


a bite arp of which is very fine, and ſtands 
no (mell-O"t ſo as to cover the coarſer woof. 

ves, ft dome ſattins are quite plain, others 
nd fou rought 3; ſome flowered with gold or 


hlver, and others ſtriped, &c. 


ay of dit . | 
be chineſe ſattins are moſt valued, be- 


„ in Ital uſe of their cleaning and bleaching ea- 
venna. ly, without loſing any thing of their 
$ both 1 uſtre : in other reſpects they are inferior 
to mo d thoſe of Europe. | 
„ determi TTINET, a ſlight thin kind of ſat - 
26 ww uy args ſtriped, and chiefly uſed 
ne ; im the ladies for ſummer night- gowns. 
nterior u OS in pharmacy, the' ſame 


"1 
pe 0 


* 


2, 


imported in large ſtraight blocks: it is 


ATELLITE, in aſtronomy, the ſame. 


plied to the new - diſcovered planets, which 


a recompence for ſome injury done; or 
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* * 4 * - 3 \ 
3 4 \ 
"1 - 2 * 


with abſorbents. See ABSORBENTS . 


is inſerted. into the upper SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the im- 


pregnating an acid with an alkali, or wire 


verſa, till either will receive no more, and 


* { 


the mixture will become neutral. 

SATURDAY, the ſeventh or 10 Yay of 
the week, ſo called from the idol Seater, 
worſhiped on this day by the antient 
Saxons, and thought to be the ſame as 
the Saturn of the Latins. Saturday an- 
ſwerstothejewiſh ſabbath. See SABBATH, 


SATUREIA, savoR x. in botany, a genus 


- 


of the didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of 

plants, with a monopetalous ringent 
flower, and no pericarpium ; the ſeeds, 
which are four and roundiſh, being con- 
tained in the bottom of the cup. 
The leaves of ſummer. ſavory are very 
pungent, warm, and aromatic; and af- 
ford, in diſtillation with water, a ſubtile 
eſſential oil. Both are eſteemed good in 
crudities of the ſtomach, aſthmas, and 
meſtrual obſtructions. 

SATURN, h, in aſtronomy, the remoteſt 
of the ſuperior planets, which, by reaſon 
of its great diſtance from the ſun, ſhines 
but with a feeble light. See PLANET. 

Though Galileo's teleſcope was ſufficient. 
to diſcover all jupiter*'s moons, it could 
not reach e — of their 
2 diftance ; but yet this ſagacious ob- 
erver found taturn, by . reaſon of his 
ring, had a very odd appearance for his 
glaſs was not good enough to exhibit the 
true ſhape of a ring, but only a con- 
fuſed idea of that and ſaturn together, 
"which, in the year 1610, he advertiſed in 
the letters of this ſentence tranſpoſed : 
„ Altiſſimum planetam tergeminum ob- 
«& feryavi;z”* 1. e. L have obſerved ſaturn 
to have three bodies. wot? 
This odd phznomenon. perplexed the aſ- 
tronomers very much, and various hypo- 
theſes were formed to ſolve it; all which 
appeared trifling to the happy Huygenius, 
who applied himſelf purpoſely to improve 
the grinding of glaſſes, and perfecting 
long teleſcopes, to arrive at a more accu- 
rate notion of this planet and its appen- 
dage, Accordingly, in- 1655, he con- 
ſtructed a teleſcope of twelve feet; and 
viewing ſaturn divers times, he diſcover- 
ed ſomething like a ring encompaſling his 
body; which afterwards, with a tube of 
twenty three feet, he obſerved more diſ- 
tinaly, and alſo diſcovered a ſatellite re- 
volving about the planet. This huyge- 
nian ſatellite is the fourth in order from 
ſaturn. See plate CCXXXVI. fig. 3. 
In the year 1659, Huygens pubhſhed his 

16 FE nt. 


SA T 


inclined to the plane of the earth's motion, 
it is evident, when ſaturn is ſo fituated 
that the plane of this ring paſſeth through 
the earth, we can then ſee nothing of it; 
nor can we fee it when the plane paſſes 
between the ſun and the earth, the dark 
fide being then turned to us, and only a 
dark liſt appearing upon the planet, which 
is probably the ſhadow cf the ring. In 
other ſituations the ring will appear ellip- 
tical, more or leſs; when it is moſt ſo, 
the heavens appear through the ecliptic 
ſpace on each fide fatura (which are call - 
ed the anſæ), and a fixed ſtar was once 
obſerved by Dr. Clarke's father in one 


. of them. | 
„The nodes of the ring are in 19 45“ 


of virgo and piſces. During ſaturn's 


heliocentric motion from 19® 45” to the 


oppoſite node, the ſun enlightens the 
northern plane of the ring. 
Since ſaturn deſcribes about one degree 
in a' month, the ring will be viſible thro? 
a good teleſcope till within about fifteen 
or twenty days before and after the pla- 
net is in 19® 45' of virgo or piſcis, The 
time therefore may be tound by an ephe- 
meris, in which ſaturn, ſeen from the 
earth, ſhall be in thoſe points of the eclip- 
ticz and likewiſe when he will be ſeen 
from ihe earth in 199 45' of gemini 
and ſagittarius, when the ring will be 
molt open, and in the beſt pofition to be 
viewed. . LS | 
There have been ſome grounds to con- 
Qure that ſaturn's ring turns round an 
axis; but that is not yet demonſtrable, 
This wonderful ring, in ſome ſituations, 
does alſo appear double; for Caſſini, in 
1675, obſerved it to be diſſected quite 
round by a dark elliptical line, dividing 
it, as it were, in two rings, of which the 
inner one appeared brighter than the 
other. This was oftentimes obſerved af- 
terwards, with tubes of thirty-four and 
twenty feet, and moreevidently in the twi- 
light or moon-light, than in a darker ſky. 
This ring is the moſt remarkable thing in 
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diſcovery in relation to ſaturn's ring, in 
the letters of this ſentence tranſpoſed. 
« Annulo cingitur tenui plano, nuſquam 

v cohærente, ad eclipticam inclinato;“ 
i. e. ſaturn is encompaſſed hy a thin plane 
ring, no where cohering to his body, and 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic. This 
inclination of the ring to the ecliptic is 
determined to be about 31 degrees by 
Huygens, Romer, Picard, Campani, 
Sc. tho* by a method not very definitive. 

However, ſince the plane of the ring is 


the whole planetary ſyſtem, there being 


* 


SAT 


nothing of that nature hitherto diſcovered 
in any of the other planets, Kepler, in th 
his Epitom. Aſtron, Copernic. and aft * 
him Dr. Halley, in his enquiry into the * 
cauſes of variation of the needle, Phils th 
Tranſat. no x95, ſuppoſe our earth my bo 
be compoſed of ſeveral cruſts or ſhell; 1 
one within another, and concentric to each on 
other. And if ſo, then it is poſſible the = 
ring of ſaturn may be the fragment WP 
remaining ruins of his formerly exterior th 
ſhell, the reſt of which is broken or fallen es 
down upon the body of the planet. And T 
if ſaturn ever had ſuch a ſhell round it ho 
its diameter would then have appeared u pl 
big to an eye at the ſun, as that of jup. Pe 
ter doth now, when ſeen from thence, — 
Since the outward margin of the ring i; T 
diſtant from ſaturn 2 & of ſaturn's ſemi. wo 
diameter, this cannot be ſeen at the di. 15 
ſtance of 64 degrees from ſaturn's equa. = 
tor, in whoſe plane the ring is placed, 5 
Therefore, a ſpectator, placed in a lati- m 
tude higher than that, can never ſee the le 
ring at all; ſo that there is a zone of al. ho 
moſt 53 degrees broad towards either 55 
pole, io whom this famous ring can ne- bo 
ver appear. And as the ſpeQator ſhall | 
move nearer the pole, firſt one, then the 0 
ſecond ſatellite, next the third and fourth, * 
and, when he is come within one degree 
of the pole, even the fifth ſatellite cannot * 
be ſeen, unleſs by refraction; and, in the | 
winter-time, neither fun moon nor any wy 
planet will be there viſible, unleſs perhaps 8 
a comet. « ; thi 
If the eye be ſuppoſed to be placed in the wo 
equator of ſaturn, or in the zone nearly be 
adjoining, it can never ſee thoſe fan be 
that are in or very ngar the equator, not x7 
any one of the ſatellites z becauſe the ring Wl 
will always hide them; and then at the 0 
equinoxes it cannot ſee the ſun; and ii ti 
were any where elſe placed, it could nt ed 
then ſee the ring; becauſeneither of its fact 7 
will then appear illuminated by the (un, da 
The breadth of this ring it is hard ta ce by 
termine from our earth, becauſe its thick- r 
neſs is fo ſmall; but Mr. Huy gent * 
makes it to be about 600 german miles. ti 
For one half of ſaturn's year (viz. fl. th 
teen of ours) only one face of the ig til 
will be enlightened by the fun ; whence 20 
the inhabitants, which may be ſuppoſed fre 
to live in that hemiſphere to which th tic 
face of the ring is turned, or to whom er 
is ſummer, will ſee that part of the ff A 
which is above their horizon, ſhining in 
faintly by day, as our moon dolb * de 
* : | un th 


5 
the ſun is above our horizon, but brighter 
and ſtronger by night, as our moon doth 


ef in the ſun's abſence: and, after ſun-ſet, 
he ſtern part of this enlightened arch 
the eaſtern p 

. will fall within the ſhadow of ſaturn; 
ay which ſhade will aſcend, as night comes 


on, and at night will be at the higheſt ; 


terg part of the ring, according as 
the fan Ss more and more to the eall- 


ward. : l 8 . 

len This enlightened arch will always ſhew 
ind how to deſcribe a meridian line; for a 
li, plane perpendicular to the horizon, and 
da paſſing through the vertex of the arch, 
* will be in the true meridian. _ 

128 To an eye placed any where without, 

J a 

ih and at leſs than fifty degrees diſtant from 
&") the equator, this enlightened arch of the 
Gi ring will appear concave as well as con- 
mY vex, like a kind of furnace or vault, riſ- 
iy ing above the horizon : but to an eye 
lth more than 532 minutes, and leſs than 64 
e the degrees, diſtant from-the equator, the 
f 1 hollow or concave part will not be vi- 
ns; able; but there will appear a brightiſh 
wh” body ariſing, as it were out of the 
Hull ground, and contiguous to the horizon. 

n the For the other half of ſaturn's year, while 
amn. the ſun declines towards the depreſſed 
e pole, or during the fifteen years winter, 
_ the ring will not be viſible, as having 
am not that face illuminated which is turned 
1 to the ſpectatot's eye; but, however, will 
erhaps render itſelf ſenſible, by covering from 
16 the fight ſuch ſtars and parts of the hea- 
on ö vens as are oppoſite to it, or apparently - 
** bebind it. The ſhade of the ring alſo will 
Hos. be extended more and more towards the 
Ky on nearer pole; ſo that to an eye placed any 
he = where within the aforeſaid ſpace, the ſun, 
th when he attains ſuch a certain declina- 
1 rh > tion, will appear to be covered or eclipſ- 
. Ps ed juſt at noon, and then ſtraight to 
4 4s emerge out of the ſhadow., The next 
rx 7 day, the like phenomenon will happen, 
Fe k but the eclipſe will begin ſooner, and 
: = will be over later : and theſe meridian 
2/5 eclipſes will daily increaſe in their dura- 
La ß tion until the middle of winter; and 
_ i then they will decreaſe again gradually, 
3 till at Ja they will come to nothing 
Ns el 2gun, viz. when the ſun, returning 
4" from the tropic, hath the ſame declina- 
he 0 non as he had when theſe meridional 
"th ring ecliples began, | 
ſhining And this will happen, if an eye be placed 
Bi abel n any latitude, greater than 25 or 26 


tt u, when the meridional darkneſs is of 
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and then will deſcend again towards the 


egrees ; but if in a latitude leſs than 


„ 


the greateſt duragion, the ſun will fudden- 
; Iy appear juſt in the meridian, and then 
raightway will be eclipſed again. The 


vent day there will appear the like ſort of 


light, but it will laſt longer; and this 
meridian light will grow FIN longer 
and. longer in duration, till mid-winter, 
and then, like the darkneſs. above · men- 
tioned, it will be continually decreafingy 
until it quite diſappear. + 
And from hence it is plain, that there 1s 
the greateſt difference between ſummer 
and winter in the globe of ſaturn, of all 
the other planets; and this both on the 
account of the Jong duration of each, and 
the great declination of the ſun from the 
equator z and alſo by reaſon of theſe me- 
ridional darkneſſes of the winter, ariſing 
from the rivg's eclipſing the ſun, _ 
If an eye were placed in ſaturn, the dia- 
meter of the ſun would appear almoſt ten 
times leſs than it doth to us; and conſe- 
quently his diſc, light, and heat will be 
there ninety times Jeſs, Saturn's year is 
almoſt thirty of ours; but the length of 
his day is yet uncertain, becauſe the time 
of his revolution round his axis is not yet 
known ;z but Mr. Huygens judges they 
are longer than the days of jupiter. That 
great aſtronomer ſuppoſeth the axis of ſa- 
turn to be perpendicular to the plane of 
his ring, and of the orbits of the ſatel- 
lites: if ſo, then there will be the ſame 
poſition of the equator and poles, as to 
the fixed ſtars, as there is in our earth; 
the ſame pole-ſtar and the fixed ſtars will 
appear to riſe and ſet after the ſame man- 
ner, in the ſame latitudes, There is a 
vaſt inequality, in the length of the day, 


in ſeveral parts of this planet; and as 


great a diverſity af ſummer and winter; 
which depends on the quantity of the in- 
clination of the plane of the quator to 
the plane of the orbit of ſaturn round the 
ſun, which Huygens makes to be 5 de- 
grees, which is almoſt one third more 
than our earth, where yet the differences 
and variety of ſeaſons and weather are 
very ſenſible, For in ſatorn, in the lati- 
tude of. 50 degrees, the longeſt day will 
have no night at all, and the longeſt 
night will have no day. And the two * 
frigid zones will be each of them 6 de- 
grees broad, at leaſt ten times as large 
as the whole ſurface. of our earth. The 
eye thus placed will be able to diſcern 
none of the planets but jupiter, which will 
appear always to accompany the ſun, and 
never to be from him above 47 degrees, 
The parallax of the ſun in ſaturn is but 
16 P 2 | nine 


* 


tellites are very confiderab'e, and there- 


1 
nine ſeconds, and therefore inſenfible ; 
ut the parallaxes of all bis moons or ſa- 


fore their diſtances from him will be eaſi- 


Iy computable, 


For the other particulars relating to the 
aſtronomy of ſsturn, ſee PLAN EKT, Co- 
PERNICAN, DIAMETER, © DISTANCE, 
INCLINAT1ON, PER10D, Oc. 


_ Satellites of SATURN, are five moons ; the 
- firſt or inmoſt of which revolves about (a. 


turn in 1 day, 21 hours, and 18 mi- 


nutes, at the diſtance of near two ſemi- 


diameters of the ring; the ſecond in 2 
days, 17 hours, and 41 minutes, st the 
diſtance of 2 + ſemi - diameters ʒ the third, 
in 4 days, 12 hours, and 25 minutes, 


at the diſtance of 3 3 ſemi-diameters; 


the fourth, in 15 days, 22 hours, and 
41 minutes, at the diſtance of 8 ſemi- 


diameters; and the fifth, in 70 days, 
22 hours, and 4 minutes, at the di- 
flance of 23 Id ſemi-diameters of fatuin's 


ring. 6 
In the beginning of the year 166;, the 
celebrated Mr. Huygens, as already 


obſerved, diſcovered the biggeſt of ſa- 
turn's ſatellites; the other four ſat-Ilites 


of ſaturn were all the diſcovery cf Mr. 


Caſſini, the third and fifth in the years 


1671, 1672, and 1673; but the firſt and 


' ſecond were not diſcovered till the year 


2684, by extraordinary teleſcopes of 


eighty, one hurdred, one hundred and 
fifty, and two hundred feet in length. 


SATURN, in chemiſtry, Sc. an appella- 


tion given to lead, See LEAD, 


SATURN, in heraldiy, denotes the black 
colour, in blazoning the arms of ſove- 


reign princes. 


Coton. and BLazONING. 
SATURNALIA, in roman antiquity, a 


cember, in honour of the 


feſtival obſerved about the middle of De- 


whom Lucan introduces, giving an ac- 


count of the ceremonies oblerved on this 
occaſion thus: During my whole reign, 
which laſts but for one week, no pub- 
lic buſineſs is done; there is nothing but 
drinking, ſinging, playing, creating ima- 


_ ginary kings, placing ſervants with their 


maſters at table, &c, "There ſhall be no 
diſputes, reproaches, &c, but the rich 


and pcor, maſters and flaves, ſhall be 


equal,” &c. 


On this feſtival the Romans ſacrificed 
bare- headed, contrary to their cuſtom at 


other ſacrifices; 


SATURNINE, an appellation given to 


8 


7 
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See the articles SABLE, 


od Saturn, 


perſons of a melancholy diſpoſition, 2 
being ſuppoſed under the influence of the 
planet ſaturn, See MELancuory, 
SATYR, in the heathen mythology, a fa. 
bulous kind of demi-god, or rural deity, 
of the antient Romans, repreſented with 
goat's feet, and ſharp pricked, up ears, 
Some think the notion of theſe ſatyrs 
might have been derived from the mon. 
keys known at preſent under the ſame 
name. See the article MoNkEx. 
SATYR, or SATIRE, in matters of liters. 
ture, a diſcourſe or poem, expoſing the 
vices and follies of mankind. _ 
The ſatyr of the Greeks differed from that 
of the Romans, as being a kind of inter. 
lude annexed to tragedy, with a view to 
remove from the audience too melancholy 
impreſſions. But fatyr, as we now have 
it, is entirely roman, if we may believe 
Quintilian, who ſays, „ Satira quidem 
tota nofira eft ;** or Horace, who ſtyles 
Ennius the inventor of a poem, unknown 
to the Grecians, meaning ſatyr, accord- 
ing to the opinion of all his interpreters, 
Scaliger however expreſly denies it to be 
of roman original ; and there is reaſon, 
indeed, as we ſhall fee hereafter, to un- 
derftand theſe expreſſions of Quintilian 
and Horace with ſome abatement. Thoſe 
that will not allow it to be derived from 
the Grecians, but entirely roman, main- 
tain that ſatyr ſhould be writ with an i, 
not ay; and that it is not derived fiom 
ſatyrus, but ſatur; ſatira therefore. is 
the ſame as ſutura, as maximus antiently 
maxumus. 5 
When the Romans grew more polite, 
theſe kind of verſes refined in proportion, 
but they ſtill retained their jibes and ban- 
ters, and kept ſo far to their firſt infti- 
tution, as to make the follies of human 
life the obje& of their ridicule. From 
hence proceeded ſatyr, ſo called from 
the. farrago and variety of matter it con- 
tained; It was improved likewiſe with 
muſic and dancing, which, conſidering 
its being carried on in dialogue, made it 
reſemble ſomewhat of the dramatic kind; 
nor had the Romans any thing that came 
ſo near the drama as this did. After- 
wards when they had received both tra» 
gedy and comedy from the Grecians, they 
were ſo taken with the novelty, that ſatyr 
for ſome time lay neglefed : but coming 
again into eſteem, it was added as a kind 
of exodium to comedy, Thus things 
went on for ſome years till Ennius arole, 
endued with wit and true poeuc fire, who 
| | obſerving 


came 
\ fter- 
n 112» 
3, they 
t ſatyr 
oming 
a kind 
things 
arole, 
>, who 
erving 


8A 


ing the vices of mankind expoſed upon 
— thought a poem on the ſaid ſub- 


ject, without the decoration of ſcenes and 


aRion, might have the ſame effet, Ac- 
cordingly he attempted ſatyrs in the ſame 


form we now ſee them, only he did not 


confine himſelf to the hexameter, but 
made uſe of all ſorts of meaſure. The 
remains we. have of this poet are noble 
indications of the ſtrength of his genius; 


and Horace and Virgil have ſhewn what 


opinion they had of his writings, by bor- 
rowing ſo much from them, After En- 
nius ſucceeded Pacuvius; but his works 
are all loſt, excepting ſome fragments, 
and thoſe of uncertain authority. Next 
came Lucilius, of whom alſo we have 
ſome fragments remaining : but his ex- 
cellencies and impei fections are very am- 
ply ſet forth by Horace, whoſe words we 
have no occaſion to cite here. 

It muſt be allowed however, that one ſpe- 
cies. of ſatyr owes its perfection to Ho- 
race, as another does to Juvenal. A 
third kind was the varronian or menip- 
pean ſatyr, ſo called from Menippus, a 
cynic philoſopher among the Grecians, 
whoſe doc rine Varro followed. It was a 
ſort of medley, conſiſting of not only all 
kinds of verſe, but of verſe and — 
mixed together; a ſpecimen of which we 
have in Petronius's Satyricon. We have 
none of Varro's poetical works remain- 
ing, except ſome ſmall fragments; which 
is the more to be lamented, conſidering 
the character Quintilian gives of him, 
that he was the moſt learned of all the 
Romans, 


The word ſatyr was antiently taken in a 


leſs reſtrained ſenſe than it is at preſent, 
not only as denoting a ſevere poem againſt 
Vice, but as conſiſting of precepts of vir- 
tue, and the praiſes of it: and even in 
the ſatyrs, as they are called, of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perſius, Cc. which are 
principally levelled againſt the weakneſs, 
the follies, or vices of mankind, we find 
many directions, as well as incitements, 
to virtue. Such ſtrokes of morality Ho- 
race is full of; and in Juvenal they oc- 


cur very frequently, All of them, ſome- 


times, corred vice like moralifts z we 
may ſay, like divines rather than ſatyriſts. 


With 9 to the nature and different 


ſpecies of it, fatyr, in general being a 
poem deſigned to reprove the follies and 
vices of mankind, is twofold z either 


the jocoſe, as that of Horace; or the 
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 abferving how: fond the people were of 


nd 


"TAT- 


ſerious, like that of Juvenal; the former 
hidden, the latter open: that generall 


makes ſport with vice, and expoſes it 


to ridicule; this probes is to the bot- 
tom, and puts it to the torture: ang 


ſo far is it from not deſerving the title 
of latyr, as ſome pretend, that it ſeems 
rather a more noble ſpecies of it; and 


the genteel ſtrokes of Horace, how in- 


| genious ſoever, are leſs affecting than 
the poetic rage and commendable zeal 


of Juvenal. 7 7 

They both agree in being pungent and 
cutting, yet are diſtinguiſned by very 
evident marks. The one is pleaſant and 
facetious, the other angry and auſtere 2 
the one ſmiles ; the other. ſtorms : the 
foibles of mankind are the object of one; 
greater crimes of the other: the former is 
always in the pleaſing Ryle; the latter 


generally in the ſublime : that abounds 


Perſius. 


with wit only z, this adds to the ſalt bit- 
terneſs and acrimony. Either kind of 
ſatyr may be writ in the dialogue or 
epiſtolary manner; and we have inſtances 
of both forms in Horace, Juvenal, and 
As ſome of Horace's, which 
are called ſatyrs, are as truly epiſtles; 


[fo many of his epiſtles might as well be 
called ſatyrs: for example, Qui fit Me- 

cænat, Cc. miglit, with equal reaſon, 
be reckoned among the epiſtles; and 


Prima didte mibi, &c. among the diſ- 
courſes or ſatyrs; if the author or editor 
had ſo thought fit. SY 
The chief ſatyriſts among the antients are 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perſius; thoſe 
among the moderns, Regnier, and Boi- 
leau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, 
Rocheſter, Buckingham, Pope, Young, 
Sc. among the Engliſh. __ 


SATYRIUM, G0aT's 8sTONEsS, a genus 


of the gynandria-diandria claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five ovato- 
_ oblong petals; and its fruit is an oblong, 
. unilocular capſule, containing a great 
many ſcobiform and very ſmall ſeeds. 


The root of this plant is compoſed of two 


oval bulbs, of a whitiſh colour, a ſweet- 
_ iſh, taſte, and a faint unpleaſant ſmell : 
it abounds with a glutinous ſlimy juice; 


and, 'like other mucilaginous vegetables, 


it ſerves to thicken the thin ſerous hu- 


mours, and defend the ſolids from their 


acrimony: it has alſo been celebrated, 
. though on no yery good foundation, for 


analeptic and aphrodiſiac virtues; in 
which intentions it has alſo been fre- 
quently uſed. 
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SAVANNA, a town and river of Georgia, 
in North- Ametica : weſt longitude 819 
207, north latitude 429. | 

SAVANT, or SCAVANT, See SCAVANT.S 

SAUCISSE, or SAUSAGE, in the military 
art, a long train of powder, ſewed up 
in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter, ſerving to ſet fire to 
mines. See the article Mive, 

There are uſually two ſauciſſes extended 
from the chamber of the mine to the 
place where the 2 ſtands; that in 

_ caſe one ſhould fail, the other may take 

effect. | 

SAUCISSON, in fortification, a maſs of 

large branches of trees bound together; 


and differing only from a faſcine, as this 


is compoſed of ſmall branches of twigs. 
See the article FascinEs, 
Saucifſons are employed to cover the men, 
and to make epaulements. 

SAVE, a large river of Germany, which 
riſing in Carinthia, runs eaſt through 
Carniola and Croatia, and dividing Scla- 

vonia from Turky, diſcharges itſelf into 
the Danube at Belgrade. | 

SAVIGLIANO, a town of Piedmont, 
twenty-one miles ſouth of Turin, 


SAVIN, ſabina, in botany, is only a ſpecies 


of juniper, See the article JUNIPER, 
Savin is famous as an hyſteric and atte- 
nuant : and, indeed, it promotes the diſ- 
charges by urine, and the menſes, more 

- forcibly than ſafely, if not under very 
careful management. 

SAVIOUR, an appellation peculiarly given 
to Jeſus Chriſt, as being the true Meſ- 
ſiah, and Saviour of the world. See the 
article MESSIAH, | | 

Order of St. Saviour, a religious order 
in the romiſh church, founded by St. 
Bridget, about the year 1345; and fo 

called from its being pretended that our 
Saviour himfelf dictated to the foundreſs 
its conſtitutions and rules. | 
According to the conſtitutions, this or- 
der is principally founded for religious 
women who pay a -particular honour to 
the holy virgin : but there are ſome 
monks of the order, to adminiſter the ſa- 
- craments, and ſpicitual aſſiſtance to the 
nuns. The number of- nuns is fixed at 


fixty in each monaſtery ; and that of the 


religious prieſts at thirteen, according to 

the number of the apoſtles, of whom St. 

Paul was the thirteenth, There are alſo 
four deacon, repreſenting the four doc- 
tors of the church, St. Ambroſe, St. 
Auguſtin, St. Gregory, and St. Jerom 3 
and eight lay-brothers z who altogether 
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SAU | 
make up the number of the thirtee, 
apoſtles, and the ſeventy- two diſciples af 
Jeſus Chriſt. The nuns are not 4. 
mitted till eighteen years of age, nor the 
friars before twenty-fivez and they an 
to perform a year's novitiate. | 

SAUMUR, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Orleanois, and dutchy of Anjou; 
twenty-four miles eaſt of Anjou. 

SAUNDERS, the fame with fantalun, 
See the article SANTALUM, 

SAVOLAXIA, a ſubdiviſion of Finland, 
in Ruſſia, ſituated between Cajania, Kex- 
holm, Carelia, and Bothnia. 

SAVONA, a city and port-town of the 
territory of Genoa, ſituated twenty-ſix 
miles ſouth-weſt of the city of Genoa, 

SAVORY, ſatureia, in botany, &c. ger 

the article SATURE1A, et 

SAVOUR, or TAsTE. See TASTE. 

SAVOY, a dutchy, ſituated between France 
and Italy, on the weſt fide of the Alps; 
bounded by the lake and territory of 
Geneva, on the north; by Switzerland 
and Piedmont, on the eaſt; by another 
part of Piedmond and Dauphine, on the 
ſouth ; and by Franche Compte and 
Dauphine, on the weſt, ** | 

SAURURUS, in botany, a plant of the 
hexandria trigynia claſs, without any 
flower petals : its fruit is an oval unilo- 
— berry, containing only a ſingle on 
bl | 

SAUSAGE, or SAUC1DGE, a popular 
food, prepared of ſome crude meat, 

_ uſually either pork or veal ch opped ſmall, 

* ſeaſoned, and put up in a ſkin or gut in 

the manner of a black-pudding. 
The moſt eſteemed confection of this 
kind is the bologna ſauſage, which i 
much thicker than the common ſort, and 
is made of freſh pork well beaten ina 
mortar, with a quantity of garlic, pepper 
in the grain, and other ſpices. Thele 
ſauſages are made with moſt ſucceſs in 
ſome cities of Italy, particularly in Bo- 

_ logna, Venice, Sc. whence great quan- 
tities are —_— to other places : the 

Italians are furniſhed with great part of 
their ſkins or guts for theſe ſauſages from 
England, 5 
Bologna fauſages, on being imported 


| I 
into England, pay a duty of 27550 the 
pound ; and draw back, on exportation, 

8 


100 Fs x 
| SAUSAGE, in war, the ſame with fauciſſe, 
See the article SAUCISSE, SAULT, 


SAW 
SAULT, in the manege. See SALT. 


1 


V 
SA iyandcia-onogyniac (s of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five obtuſe 
equal petals, ſhorter than the leaves of 
the cup: the fruit is an oval acuminated 
capſule, covered by the cup, containing 
one cell, and in it a number of ſeeds. 
SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut 


2 into pieces ſeyeral ſolid matters; as wood, 
ſtone, ivory, &c. | | : 

_ The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel 
ground bright and ſmooth ; thoſe of iron 

nd, WW are only hammer-hardened: hence, the 

_ rſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are like- 
wiſe found ſmoother than the laſt. They 

1 are known to be well hammered by the 


well and evenly ground, by their bend- 
ing equally in a bow. 


ways thicker than the back, becauſe the 


= back is to follow the edge, The teeth 
.! are cut and ſharpened with a triangular 
J a file, the blade of the ſaw being firſt fixed 
land in a whetting - blocx. After they have 
other WW been filed the teeth are ſet, that is, 
1. turned out of the right line, that they 


may make the kerf or fiſſure the wider, 
that the back may follow the better. 


f the The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe 
* cheap tuff than for bard and fine, be- 
* cauſe the ranker the tgeth are ſet the more 


Ruff is loſt in the kerf. The ſaws by 


which marble and other ſtones are cut 


pou have no teeth: theſe are generally very 
1 large, and are ſtretched out and held even 
5 by a frame. _ 
* The workmen who make the greateſt uſe 
f this of the ſaw, are the ſawyers, carpenters, 
ich i joiners, cabinet-makers, eboniſts, ſtone- 
Cad cutters, carvers, ſculptors, &c, The 
11 apidaries too have their ſaw, as well as 
n ; the workers in moſaic ;, but theſe bear 
_ little reſemblance to the common ſaw. 
eg in But of all mechanics, none have ſo many 
2 laws as the joiners; the chief are as fol- 
bend lows : the pit-ſaw, which is a large two 
X the 2 ſaw, uſed to ſaw timber in pits; 
1 this 18 chiefly uſed by the ſawyers. The 


whip-ſaw, which is alſo two handed, 
uſed in ſawing ſuch large pieces of fluff 
au the hand-faw will not eaſily reach. 
The hand ſaw, which is made for a ſingle 
man's uſe, of Which there are various 
kinds; as the bow or frame ſaw, which 


tation, 8 furniſhed with cheeks: by the twiſted 
cords which paſs from the upper parts of 

| theſe cheeks, and the tongue in the mid- 
ſauciſſe, dle of them, the upper ends are drawn 


GESIA, in botany, a genus of tine 


tif bending of the blade; and to be 


The edge in which are the teeth is al- 


| 
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Cloſer together, and the lower ſet further 
i apart. The tenon-ſaw, which being 
very thin, has a back to keep it from 
bending. The compaſs-ſfaw, which. is 
very ſmall, and its teeth uſually not ſet: 
its uſe is to cut a round, or apy other 
compaſg-kerf : hence the Re 5 made. 
broad and the back thin, that it may 
have a compaſs to turn in. See moſt of 
theſe ſaws repreſented in the plate off 
gy nb : 1 

he ſurgeons alſo uſe a ſaw to cut off 
bones; this ſhould be very ſmall and 
light, in order to be managed with the 
greater eaſe and freedom, the blade ex- 
ceeding fine, and the teeth a 
ſharpened, to make its way more gently, 
and yet with great expedition, in cuttir 
of legs, arms, Cc. See pl. CCxxxve | 
27. ; | 
os on being imported, pay the fol- 
lowing duties, viz. whip-faws, each 
2145, d. draw back, on exportation, 
17755 d. Hand ſaws, the dozen, 1 86. 
10 | Yar 
32.4. draw back, on exportaton, 18, 
1 id. Tenon-ſaws, the dozen, 28.6.39.9, 
draw back, on exportation, 28. 3 d. 
befides the uſual duties on iron. 
SAW-FISH, ſerea piſcis, or priſtis, in ichthy- 
ology, a ſpecies of ſqualus, with t 
roſtrum very long, flat, and dentated on 
both fides. It is one of the moſt fingulac 
animals of the fiſh-kind, and grows to a 
conſiderable ſize, being often more than 
twelve feet in length, including the ro- 
ſtrum, and very thick in proportion: 
the head is large, and terminates in a a 
bony roſtrum, three or four feet, or more, 
in aged, and furniſhed all along, on 
both ſides, with very long, robuſt, and 
ſharp teeth, or denticulations. See plate 
CCXXXVI, fig. 8. r 
SA WING, dividing timber, Cc. by the 
application of a ſaw, either by the hand 
or mill. 5 : 198 ; 
The mechaniſm of a ſawing-mill may be 
reduced to three principal things, the 
firſt, that the ſaw be drawn up and down 
as long as is neceſſary, by a motion com- 
municated by water to the wheel: the 
ſecond, that the piece of timber to be cut 
into boards be advanced by an uniform 
motion to receive the ſtrokes of the ſaw ; 
for here the wood is to meet the ſaw; - 
and not the ſaw to follow the wood, 
therefore the motion of the wood and 
that of the ſaw ought immediately to de- 
pend the one on the other: the * 
| | that 
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4 that when the ſaw has cut throu bh the 


whole length of the piece, the whole 
machine ſtops of itſelf and remains im- 
moveable; for fear, leſt having vo ob- 
: ftacle to ſurmount, the force of the wa- 


ter ſhould turn the wheel with too great 
" rapidity, and break ſome part of the 
machine. 
CCXXXVIII. we have given ſeveral 
views of this mill: plate E R 
fig, 1. repreſents a ſection of it taken 
lengthwiſe from A to B. Fig. 2. ibid. 


is a plan of the mill on a level with the 


ground: A B being the floor, and gg. 
two grooves for receiving the ſhafts of the 


chariot, which rarries the piece to be 


ſawed; by which means the piece not 
only advances with the-chariot, but is alſo 
kept ſteady, fo that the firokes of the ſaw 
work always on the ſame line. 
Fig. 1. pl. CCXXXVIII. repreſents the 
'breadth of the mill: and fig. 2. ibid. the 


In plate CCXXXVII. and 


riot muſt alſo advance; and the Nabe 
timber with e 3554 9 pd > CAE 7 


Upon the upper part of the entortiſe of he 


ſaw, (pl. CCXXXVIL fig. 1.) there is 21 


iron: rod, 6, faſtened to it, on the one end 


with a hioge, and on the fide to a movin 


lever, d, which goes up and down with it ; 


this lever is faſtened by a hinge at a: f 
the end of this lever ae 
wooden ſhaft, which carries at its ex. 


tremity an iron in the form of a hind' 


foot, which enters the teeth of the cramp. 
wheel. In order to underſtand the uſe 
of all theſe parts, let it be obſerved, that 
after the rope, by being wound on the 


axis of the trund e-head R, has brought 
the chariot and piece of wood as far 
as the ſaw, the frundle-head P is let 


looſe to the cog-wheel, which makes the 
handle Q_, and conſequently the ſaw, go 


up; Which aſcending lifts up the lever 


d, which drawing the hinge at a the han- 


plan of the cave of the mill, In each of 
- theſe figures the ſame letters expreſs the 
ſame parts, only repreſented in a different 


dle protracts itſelf, and drives farther 
a notch of the cramp-wheel Z: this 
cramp - Wheel, in turning with its axis, 


view: thus MN, in fig. 1. and 2. ibid. 
reſent the great wheel tui ned by a fall 
of the water, which has five feet and a 
quarter of radius, and its arbor is ſixteen 
inches. O, in each of the figures, is the 
cog-wheel turning on the ſame arbor 
with the great wheel, and inſerting its 
teeth into the ſpindles of the trundle- 


head P; and, on the other, into thoſe cf 


«the trundle-head R: in the trundle- 
head P there is a broad handle faſtened 


to the iron-blade V, (pl. CCXXXVH. 


fig. x. which, as. the trundle head moves 


round, goes vp and down, and gives the 


fame motion to the ſaw T': this bandle 
is ſeen in its true form at Q , (plate 
CCXXXVIII. fig. 1. and 2.) The 


other trundle-head, R, which turns with 


its axle - tree, or roller, 8, (ibid. fig. a2.) 
Winds dp a rope, which brings to- 


wards the ſaw, the chariot 7, (plate 
CCXXXVII, fig. 1.) en which the 


When the wood is arrived cloſe to the 


ſaw the rope is no longer of uſe; there 


being then another moderator which re- 
gulates the motion of the piece in propor. 
tion as it is ſawed. Z, (pl. CCXXXVIII, 
fig. 1. is a cramp-wheel, containigg three 
hundred and eighty-four hooked teeth, 
the axis of which wheel drives two ſmall 
trundle-heads, which, are inſerted into 
teeth which line the undermoſt part of the 
ſhafts of the chariot z by which means, 
If the cramp-wheel advances, the cha- 


I 


— of wood to be ſawed is placed. 


drives round the trundle-heads, which 
inſerting their ſpindle 'into the teeth at 
the bottom of the chariot, carry off ſome 
of them, and- make the piece of timber 
come a little forwards, This is all per- 
formed while the ſaw aſcends: and as it 
is larger at the top than at the bottom, 
it leaves at that inftant an empty ſpace 
between itſelf and the piece of wood it 
has bit. The wood advances withont 
any obſtacle, and receives a new ſtroke in 
the fall of the ſaw, which works only in 
going downz the wheel Z is at that time 
without any motion, and therefore com - 
municates none to the chariot. It is du- 
ring that reſt of the piece of wood that 
the ſtroke of the ſaw is given; and as the 
ſaw is broader at the top than at the bot- 
tom, it leans on the length of the wood, 
which is an ingenious: imitation of the 
ſawyers, who bring the ſaw down ob- 
liquely, becauſe the fibres of wood are 
not eaſily cut when the ſtroke is tran 
verſal: and as the arms of the ſaw more 
backwards and forwards occaſionally, to 
ive the ſaw a proper inclination on the 
Abres of the wood; thus the upper iron 
rod, and the iron at the bottom of the 
ſaw obey the motion of the lever and 
handle; fo as to form with the ſaw the 
inflexions neceſſary, This motion 18 
continued, and the timber is till brought 
under the ſaw, till a band of iron faſten 
to the extremity of the piece of wood, 
wacets with a trigger which draws = 
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in applied. to the ſluice to keep it up: 


the whole machine is without mation. 
S2wing-mills are much uſed abroad, and 
were (ai begun to be introduced. in 
England ; but the parliament taking it 
into conſideration that they would ſpoil 
the ſawyer's trade, and ruin great num- 
ber of families, thought fit to ſuppreſs 
them. | Ny Mise 
Stones, Cc. 7 NAS an engine, 
the principal parts of which are repre- 
ike e CCXXXIX. IRE. . n r; 
where ILL. I, is a ſquare frame perpen- 
dicular Je horizon, moving in the di- 
region LE, in gutters made in the fixed 
beams AM. C B, and running upon 
little r are two rods; den, 
and op two hands of irap gunning alon 
thoſe 10 05 to wy — Nad — 
8, 8. HI K is a: triangle fixed to the 
axis of a great Wheel. As the wheel 
and triangle go about from H towards I, 
the point IL aRtipg againſt the piece G, 
moves the frame towards MB, together 
with the ſaws'S, 8. When I is gone off, 
the angle K.,aQs again the piece F, and 
moves the frame back again. Then H, 
acting againſt G, moves it forward ; 
and ſo the ſaws are moved back ward and 
forwards, as long as the 
tion of the engine the hands, pp de- 


made curved ; and little wheels may 


to take away the friction againſt F and 
G; and if the e . 
the axle of the wheel may be made to car - 
ry more tciangles, and work more ſaws, 
Inſtead of the triangle HI K, the frame 
may de moved by the two pieces, ab, c d, 
(ibid. v 2.) going thro' the axis acroſs 


SAXENHAGEN, a town of Weſtphalia, 
m Germany, twenty miles north-weſt of 
„ on 
SAXIFRAGA, SAXIFRAGE, in botany, 
a genus of the decandria-digynia claſs of 
plants, with a roſaceous flower, con- 
liſting of 
ſcuit is an unilocular capſule, of an oval 
form, containing a great many. ſeeds, 
dee plate CCXXXVI. fig. 6. 
The tuberoſities it the root of the · white - 
flowered ſaxifrage are kept in the ſhops, 
9 of ſaxifrage-legds ; they 
. * A k . Vi os 
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as lo be. wheel turns 
round. As theſe faws work by the mo- 


de applied at the points of the triangle. 


wer be ſtrong enough, 
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frage. See FILIPENDULA, &c. 
bh les eaſt of B 

folk, thirty-two miles eaſt of Bury. 
SAXON, or SAXON-LANGUAGE. - See the 


SAXONY, the name of two circles of the 


- 


* 
. - 


* 


of Pomerania, Sax- Hall, Sax-Aliem- 
burg, Sa- Merſbur 
burg. The circle of 
prehends the dutchies of Mecklenburg, 
_ Holſtein 
parts F and. G ought to be 


a 


dyed green. 
one another, ſo that a h may only act on- 
F, and d on G; F being only in the 
plane of a b's motion, and G in that ofe 4. 


11. 14s. 7788 d. and draw back, on 


five plane ovated petals: the 


8 


4 


ace diuretic and attenuant z-and theres 
hen the ſluice falls the water ſtops, and / ſare good in nephritic caſes and obſtrue - 
4 tions of the menſes and viſcera: ſame 


deburg 3 the principalities of Verden and 
_ Halbe | 
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SAY 
| e or woollen- ſtuff, much uſed abroad 


tation, a duty of 5 8. 3 d. the yard, 
: cd. Double Flanders ſays pay, by 


AY BROOK, a port town of New · Eng · 


ſitusted at the mouth of the river of Con- 
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alſo recommend them in the jaundice and 


h 72 2 
As to the ſaxifcage of the antients, it is 
not known what plant they meant by it; 
ſo that no þenefitcan be reaped from theig 
accounts of its virtues. | 715 in 
It. is alſo to be obſerved, that tho 
many different plante have been 
diflolving the ſtone in the buman blad- 
der, yet it is very certain that none of 
them poſſeſs fuch à virtue: thus the 
fGlipendula has been called red- ſaxifrage, 
and the common melilot, yellow- ſaxi⸗ 


NDHAM, a market · town of Suf- 


articles LANGUAGE and ExcHsu. 


german empire, © diſtinguiſhed by the 
epithets upper and lower. The circle of 


Upper Saxony comprehends the dutchy o ß 
Saxony, the marquiſates of Miſnia, Lu- 


ſatia, and Brandenburg. and the dutchies 


75 and Sax-Naum- 
o wer- Saxony com- 


ug Lynenburg, Zell, 
Bremen, Brunſwic, Hanover, and Mag- 

rſtat;-and- the biſhopric of Hil» 
deſheim. ; lire 225 * 8 N Yn 
or SaYE,-in commerce; 3 kind of 
for linings, and by the - religious for 
ſhirts ; with us it is uſed for aprons. by 
ſeveral ſorts of artificers, being uſually 


Double ſays, or ſerge, pay, on impor- | 


and draw back, on exportation, a 8. 


the piece of fifteen yards, on importation, 
exportation, 11. z0s, 452d, Houne - 
ſcot ſays, and milled ſays, pay, by. the. 

piece of twenty · four yards, on importa- 
tion, x1. 3s. 1d. and draw back, 
on exportation, 1 J. 3 d. 8585 


land, in the province of Connecticut, 


necticut: in weſt lon 
latitude 41% a 


„ 


gitude 72%, north 


a : * 
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 SCAB, or Iren, in medicine and ſur- to ſerve; whence 83 various deng. 
 » gery.” Ses the article Iren. miostions, as che plain ſcale, diagon:]. 
SCABBARD, in the manege, denotes the © ſcale, plotting ſcale, Gunter's-ſcale, E.. 
in that ſerves as a ſneath, or cover, to a ConfiratFion and uſe of the plain Scat, 
_ © horſe's yard. ET . Tube plain-ſcale is an inftrument much 
SCABELLUM, in antient architecture, a uſed in navigation, Cc. for ſolving the 
© kind'sf pedeſtal to ſupport buſts,” See the ſeveral caſes. of failing, See the article 
article PED EST Xx. 21 NAVIGAT oom. 
 $SCABIOSA, Scasiovs, or Devir's' Having deſeribed the circle DB CA, 
BIT, in botany, a plant of the tetrandria - (plate CCXXXIX. fig. 2. no 1.) and 
+ monogynia claſs, with a floſculous flower 


| divided it into four quadrants, by the gi. 
© each floſtule being 9 and” « ameters AB and C * each other 
tubular, aud lightly divi into four at right angles: x. To projet the line of 


or five ſegmeuſts at the limb: there ts no 
pericarpium ; the ſeeds, which'are fingle 
© after each floſcule, being crowned with 
"their proper cups, and contained in th 
common receptacle. — e 
The leaves of ſcabious ſtand recom · 
- mended as aperient, ſuderific, and ex- 
— but the preſent. practice has 
little dependance on theſe virtues. ' 
SCAFFOLD, among builders,” an aſſem- 
;  blage of planks and boards, ſuſtained by 
weſſelc and pieces of wood fixed in the 
Wall whereon maſons, bricklayers, Cr. 
ſtand to work in building bigb walls, 
Ge. and plaſterers, in plaſtering ceil- 
ings, &c. 3 from the center thro? the ſeveral diviſions 
Scaffold alſo denotes a timber-work raiſed of the quadrant C B to form the line of 
in the manner of an amphitheatre,for the tangents, to the line EB continued to F, 
more commodious viewing any ſhew or and the line E F will be a line of ſecants, 
ceremony: it is alſo uſed for a little 4. For the fines, from the ſeveral diviſions 
ſtage, raiſed in ſome | public place, of the quadrant CB, let fall perpendi- 
vhereon to behead criminals. culars upon the radius CE; which will 
_ SCAGEN, or SCAGERIFF, a promontory thereby be divided into a line of fines, to 
of North< Jutland, at the entranee of the be numbered from E to C for the right 
Scagerrac-ſea, or paſſage out of the ocean ſines, and from C to E for the verſed lines: 
into the Baltic-ſea : eaſt longitude 20%, and theſe verſed fines may be continued to 
north latitude 582. | | 180d if the ſame diviſions be transferred 
| SCALA, in anatomy, a name given to on the other ſide of the center E. 


two canals in the cochlea of the ear. See 5. For the chords: the arch C B being di- 
the artiele EAR. . auth a 


| vided into nine equal parts, in the points 
SCALA, in architedture, the fame wih 10, 20, 30, Ge. + lines be imagined to be 
ſtair-caſe. See the article STAIR-CASE. | ft 


- drawn from C to theſe diviſions, they will 
SCALA, in geography, a town of the king- be the chords of their” reſpeRive arches: 


tangentꝭ, from the end C of the dis meier 
, erect the perpendicular CG; then 
; ay the arch CB into nine equal 
parts, from the center E, through the 
' ſeveral diviſions of the «quadrant CB, 
dra lines till they cut the perpendicular 
CG, which will thereby become a line 

of tangents, _ "Far 
2. For the ſemi-tangents, or half tan. 
| gents, let lines be drawn from the point 
D, through the ſame diviſions upon the 
arch C B; and they will divide the n. 
dius BE into a line of ſemi-tangents, 2 
is evident from Euclid, lib, 3. prop. 20. 
3. For the ſecants, transfer the lines drawn 


dom of Naples, ſituated on the gulph of 
Salerno, twenty miles ſouth of the city 


of Naples, 
SCALA; ORMOR tx. 
. MONLE SCALE, 
SCALADO, or SCALADE, in the art of 
war, a furious afſault made on the wall or 
rampart of _ , or other fortified place, 
by means of laddere, without carrying on 
works in form to ſecure the men. 


See the article Gx- 


SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, con- | 


fiſting of ſeveral lines drawn. on wood, 
braſs, ſilver, &c. and variouſly divided, 
according to the purpoſes it is intended 


_— * N 
.. - , 


- wherefore ſetting one foot of your com. 
© paſſes in the | 
the ſeveral lengths, C 10, C 20, C 3% 


ame manner be conſtructed to every de- 


divide the arch DB into eight equil 
parts, in the points 2, 2, 3, 4: 


int C, and transferring 


&c. to the line CB, it will thereby be di. 
vided into a line of chords. Theſe ſeveral 
lines, which in the figure are drawn but 
to every tenth degree, might in the ve! 


gree, if the circle were made large enough 
to admit of ninety diftia& diviſions in the 
arch of one of its quadrants, - 

6. A line of rbombs is thus conftrufied: 
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| ſe ing one foot of the compaſſes in D, 
PD 3, from the arch to the line DB; 


which by this means will be divided into 
' 2 line of rhumbe, each of which will 


anſwer to an angle of 1115. | 

5. To conſtruct a line of longitude, di- 

vide the radius E A into ſixty equal 

parts, marking every ten with their pro- 
r numbers; from theſe diviſions let fall 

perpendiculars upon the arch AD, and 

having drawn. the line AD, with one 


* 2 F R 2 A * * F 
5 * - - 
„ 4 . 
- 


V 1 
ES. CUT... HS; 


sfer the ſeveral diſtances D r, D z, 


foot of the compaſſes in A, transfer the . 


ſeveral diſtances, where the perpendicu- 
lars cut the arch to the line A D, which 
will thereby be divided into. a line of 
longitude, _ - a 

$. To project the line of latitude, the 
radius 0 E being already divided into a 
line of fines, lay a ruler from the point 
B through each of the ſaid diviſions, and 
mark the points cut on the oppoſite arch 
AC with the numbers 10, 20, 30, Ec. 
then having drawn the line A&, with 
one foot of your compaſſes in A, tranſ- 


fer the ſeveral interſections of the arch to 


the ſaid line, which will thereby become 
a line of latitude, 

9. To project the hour-line, draw the tan 
gent IK equal and parallel to the diameter 
C D, and divide half the arch of each qua - 
drant AC, and A D, from the point A, 
into three equal parts, which will be 15? 
each part, for the degrees of every hour 
from twelve to ſix; each of which parts 
are to be again ſubdivided into halves and 
quarters, &c, then drawing lines from 
the center E, through each of their divi- 
ſions and ſubdiviſions, till they cut the 
_ I K, the ſaid tangent will there- 
by be divided into a line of hours. 

10, To the above lines may be added a 
line of inclination of meridians, which 
1s projected in the ſame manner as the 


hour-line;z being only divided into de- 


grees, inſtead of time, every fifteen de- 
grees being equal to an hour. 
Now if theſe lines, with their reſpeRive 


diviſions, be transferred to a ſcale, and 


there alſo be added a line of equal parts, 
the inſtrument called the plain-ſcale will 
be compleated, as in ib. no 2. and as to the 
uſes of theſe lines, thoſe of tangents, ſemi- 
tangents, and ſecants, ſerve to find the 
centers and poles of projected circles, in 
the ſtereographie projection of the ſphere, 
&c. the line of fines ſerves for the ortho- 
graphic properties of the ſphere ;\ the 
line of chords ſerves either to lay down 


ay angle, or meaſure the quantity of 


Diagonal-SCALE is projected thus 2 firſt 


the contrary way, ſhews by inſpection 


e 
reckoning the latitude upon the line of 


ſee the articles 'TRIGONOMETRY, Na- 


certain number of equal parts, accordin 
to the length of the ſcale, by = 


* 


one already laid: down: the line of 
rhumbs ſerves with more readineſs than 
the line of chords, to lay down or mea- 
ſure the angle of a ſhip's courſe in navi- 

ation: the line of longitude being laid 

own on the ſcale contiguous to a line of 
chords of the ſame radius, and numbered 


how many miles there are in a degree of 
longitude in each parallel of latitude 


chords, and the miles of loagitude upon 
the line of longitude: the two lines of 
latitudes and hours are uſed conjointly, 
and ſerve very readily to mark the hour= 
lines in the conſtruction of dials, on any 
kind of upright planes. 

For the farther uſes of the plain-ſcale, 


VIGATION, PLOTTING, Se. 


draw eleven parallel lines at equal diſ- 


tances (ſee pl. CCXL. fig. x.) the whole 


length of which being divided into a 


endi- 
cular parallels, let the firſt diviſion be 
again ſubdivided into ten equal parts, 
both above and below; then drawing the 
obtique lines from the firſt perpendicular 


below to the firſt ſubdiviſion above, and 


ſrom the firſt ſubdiviſion below to the 
ſecond ſubdivifion above, &c. the firft 
ſpace ſhall thereby be exactly divided in- 


to one hundred equal parts; for as each 


of theſe ſubdiviſions is one tenth part of 


the whole firſt ſpace or divifion, ſo each 


parallel above it is one tenth of ſuch ſub- 


- diviſion, and conſequently one hundredth 


art of the whole firſt ſpace z and if there 


be ten of the larger diviſions, one thou- 


ſandth part of the whole ſcale. If there- 
fore the larger diviſions be accounted 
units, the firſt ſubdivions will be tenth 
parts of an unit; and the ſecond ſub. 
divifions, marked by the diagonals on the 
parallels, hundredth parts of an unit. 
Again, if the larger diviſions be reckon- 


ed tens, the firſt ſubdiviſions will be 


units, and the ſecond ſubdiviſions tenth 
parts: and if the larger diviſions be ac« 


counted hundredths, the firſt ſubdivi- 


ſions will be tens, and the ſecond units : 
and ſo on. ; | 


Gunter's SCALE, an infirument, ſo called 


from Mr. Gunter its inventor, and is 
enerally made of box: there are two 
orts, the long Gunter and the ſliding 
Gunter, having both the ſame lines, but 


differently uſed, the former with the 


= 


16 a. 


* 


* 
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eompaſſes, the latter by ſliding, The 
lines now generally delineated on thoſe 
inſtruments are the following, viz. a 
line of numbers, of fines, tangents, ver- 
| fed fines, fine of the rbumb, tangent of 
the rhumb, meridional parts, and equal 


parts; which are conſtrued after the 


following manner : | 
The line of numbers is no other than the 
logarithmic ſcale of proportionals, where- 
in the diſtance between each diviſion is 
equal to the number of mean- propor- 
tionals contained between the two terms, 
in. ſuch parts as the diſtance between 1 
and 10 is 1000, &c. = the logarithm 
of that number. Hence it follows, that, 
if the number of equal parts expreſſed by 
the logarithm of any number be taken 
from the ſame ſcale of equal parts, and 
ſet off from x on the line of numbers, the 
diviſion will repreſent the number anſwer- 
* that logarithm. Thus, if you 
take .954, &c. (the logarithms of 9) of 
the ſame parts, and ſet it off from 1 
towards 10, you will have the diviſion 
ſtanding againſt the number 9. In like 
manner, if you ſet off 903, Sc. . 845. 
&c. 773, &c. (the logarithms of 8, 7, 6) 
of the ſame equal parts from x towards 
10, you will have the diviſions an- 
ſwering to the numbers 8, 7, 6. After 
the ſame manner may the whole line be 
conſtrued. 
The line of numbers being thus con- 
ſtructed, if the numbers anſwering to the 
natural ſines and tangents of any arch, in 
ſuch parts as the radius is 10000, Cc. 
be found upon the line of numbers, right 
againſt them will ſtand the reſpective di- 
viſions anſwering to the reſpective arches, 
or which is the ſame thing, if the diſ- 
tance between the center and that divi- 
fion of the line of numbers, which ex- 
preſſes the number anſwering to the na- 
tural fine or tangent of any arch, be ſet 
off on its reſpeRive line from its center 
towards the lefe hand, it will give the 
point anſwering to the fine or tangent of 
that arch: thus the natural (ine ef 30 
degrees being Soo, &c. if the diſtance 
between the center of the line of num- 
bers (which in this caſe is 10000, &c. 
= the radius) and the diviſion, on the 
ſame line repreſenting 5000, &c. be ſet 
off from the center, or go degrees, on the 
Jine of fines, towards the left hand, it 
will give the point anſwering to the fine 
of zo degrees, And after the ſame man- 
ner may the whole line of fines, tan - 


/ 
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gents, and verſed fines be divided, 
the article GUNTER, . 3 
The line of fines, tangents, and verſed 
fines being thus conſtructed, the line fine 
of the rhumb, and tangent of the rhumb 
are eaſily divided; for, if the degrees 
and minutes anſwering to the angle which 
every rhumb makes with the meridian, be 
transferred from its reſpeRtive line to 
that which is to be divided, we ſhall have 
the ſeveral points required : thus if the 
diſtance between the radius or center, 
and fine of 45 degrees = the fourth 
rhumb, be ſet off upon the line fine of the 
rhumb, we ſhall have the point anſwering 
to the ſine of the fourth rhumb ; and after 
the ſame manner may both theſe lines be 
conſtructed, The line of meridional parts 
is conſtrued from the table of meridional 
parts, in the ſame manner as the line of 
numbers is from the logarithms. 
The lines being thus conſtrudted, all 
problems relating to arithmetic, trigono- 
metry, and their depending ſciences, may 
be ſolved by the extent of the compaſles 
only; and, as all queſtions are reducible 
to proportions, the general rule is, to 
extend the compaſſes from the firſt term 
to the ſecond, and the ſame extent of 
the compaſſes will reach from the third 
to the fourth; which fourth term muſt 
be ſo continued as to be the thing re- 
quired, which a little practice will render 
eaſy. SE 
SCALE, ſcala, in muſic, is a denomination 
iven to the arrangement of the fix {y]- 
lables invented by Guido Aretine, ut, 7, 
mi, fa, ſol, la, called alſo gammut, Ste 
the article GAMMUT, 
It bears the name ſcale (g. d. Jadder) by 
reaſon it repreſents a kind of Jadder, by 
means whereof, the voice riſes to acute, 
or deſcends to grave; each of ſix ſyllables 
being, as it were, one. ſtep of the ladder. 
Scale is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds 
riſing or falling towards acuteneſs ot 
gravity, from any given, pitch of tune, 
to the greateſt diſtance that is fit or prac- 
ticable, through ſuch intermediate de- 
grees as make the ſuccefſion molt agree- 
able and perfect, and in which we have 
all the harmonical intervals moſt com- 
modiouſly divided, See INTERVAL. 
This ſcale is otherwiſe called an unver- 
ſal ſyſtem, as including all the particular 
ſyſtems belonging to muſic. See SYSTEM, 
Origin and confiruion of the SCALE f 
muſic. Every concord or harmonical in. 
ter val is reſolveable into a certain ory 
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SCA 
of degrees or parts; the oRave, for in- 
ſtance, into three great tones, two leſs 
tones, and two ſemi-tones 3 the greater 
ſixth into two greater tones, one leſs 
tone, and two ſemi- tones; the fifth into 
two greater tones, one leſs tone, and 
one ſemi-tone; the fourth into one great- 
er tone, one leſs tone, and one ſemi- 
tone; the greater third into one greater 


third into one greater tone and one leſs 
one. 
— intervals or degrees, beſides greater 
tones, leſs tones, and ſemi-tones, into 
which the concords. may be divided; 
but theſe three are preferred to all the 
reſt, and theſe three alone are in uſe. 
Farther, it is not any order or progreſ- 
fon of theſe degrees that will produce 
melody; a number, for inſtance, of 
greater tones, will make no muſic, be- 


ll cauſe no number of them is equal to any 
p concord, and the ſame is true of the other 
y degrees; there is a neceſfity, therefore, 
es of mixing the degrees to make muſic, 
le and the mixture muſt be ſuch, as that no 
to two of the ſame kind be ever next other. 
mM See the article CONCORD. 
of A natural and agreeable order of theſe 
ird degrees, Mr. Malcolm gives us in the 
uſt following diviſion of the interval of an 
re octave, wherein (as all the leſſer con - 
der cords are contained in the greater) the 
| divißons of all the other ſimple concords: . 
tion are contained, Under the feries are the de- 
{yl- grees between eachterm, and the next. In 
re, the firſt ſeries, the progreſſion is by the leſs 
dee third; in the latter, by the greater third. 
1 Great xd, gr. 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
) r Sw - 
s by 9882 f; 87 88 8 38 8 2 
ae, 888.8235328 5 
ables 2 . e 
_ Great 2d. 
zunds ESR ED UNAN LN Ta 
ſs or = 3 55 7 4 8 to 777 8 vo gn 
my 8 8 8.883232 
prac 29 l * 6,09 © Ss 
e de. Now the ſyſtem of the octavt contgining all 
agret- the original concords, and the compound 
e have concords being only the ſums of the octave 
com- and ſome leſs concord; it is evident that, 
AL. u we would have the ſeries of degrees 
anivel. continued beyond an octave, they are to 
ticular continued in the ſame order through a 
'$TEM, ſecond as through the firſt octave; and 
als of oon through a third and a fourth oQave, 
ical in- Tc. and ſuch a ſeries is what we call the 
number ſrale of muſic, See OCTAVE. 


o 


this there are two different ſpecies, 


tone, and one leſs tone; and the leſſer 
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It is true, there are variety of 


te leſs or greater ſixth ate taken in; for 
both can never ſtand together in relation 
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according as the leſs or greater third, or 


to the ſame key or fundamental, ſo as 
to make an harmonical ſcale. But, if 
by either of theſe ways, we aſcend from a 
fundamental or given ſound to an oc- 
tave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious, 
though the two make two different ſpe= 
cies of melody. Indeed, every note is 
diſcerned with regard to the next; but 
each of them is concord to the funda- 
mental, except the ſecond and ſeventh. 
In continuing the ſeries there are two 
ways of compounding the names of the 
fimple interval with the oQtave ; thus a 
greater or leſſer tone, or ſemi tone, above 
an octave or two octaves, &c. or to call 
them by the number of degrees from the 
fundamental, as ninth, tenth, Sc. See 
the article SERIES. 1 | 
In the two ſcales above, the ſeveral terms 
of the ſcale are expreſſed, by the propor- 
tionable ſections of a line repreſented by 
5 — or fundamental of the ſeries. 
If we would have the ſeries expreſſed in 
whole numbers, they will ſtand as 
follows, in each whereof the. greateſt 
number expreſſes the longeſt chord, and 
the other numbers the reſt in order; ſo 
that, if avy number of chords bein theſe 
proportions of length, they will expreſs 
the true degrees and intervals of the (cale 
of muſic, as contained in an octave con- 
cinnouſly divided into the two different 
ſpecies above-mentioned, 


549: 480: 4322 405: 360: 324: 2883 : 270, 
828 88.533582 888 f. 
216: 192: 180: 162: 144: 135: 1201 108. 
8383883233832 88 
n 
This ſcale the antients called the diatonie 


ſcale, becauſe proceeding by tones and 
ſemitones. See the article DiaToxic. 
The moderns call it ſimply the ſcale, as 
being the only one now in uſe; and ſome- 
times the natural ſcale, becauſe its de- 
grees and their order are the moſt agree- 
able and concinnous, and preferable, by 
the conſent both of ſenſe and reaſon, to 
all other diredions ever inſtituted. 
Thoſe others are the chromatic and en- 
harmoniac ſcales, which, with the dia- 
tonic, ade three ſcales or genera of 
melody of the antients, See the article 
CHROMATIC, Ec. | | 
The deſign of the ſcale of muſic is to ſhew 
how a voice may riſe and fall leſs than 
any barmonical interval, and thereby move 


; from 


„ 8eA 


from one extreme of any interval to the 
other, in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of 
ſounds, The ſcale, therefore, is a ſyſtem 
exhibiting the whole principles of muſic ; 
which are either harmonical intervals 


(commonly called concords) or concin-  $C 


nous intervals. The firſt are the eſſen- 
tial principles, the other ſubſervient to 
them, to make the greater variety, See 
the article Music. 
Accordingly, in the ſcale we have all 
the concords with their concinnous de- 
ees ſo placed, as to make the moſt per- 
ect ſucceſſion of ſounds from any given 
fundamental or key, which is ſuppoſed 
to be repreſented by x. It is not to be 


ſuppoſed that the voice is never to move 


up and down by any other more imme- 
diate diſtances than thoſe of the concin- 
nous degrees; for, though that be the 
moſt uſual movement, yet, to move by 
harmonical diſtances, as concords, at 
once, is not excluded, but is even abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary, In effect, the degrees 
were only invented for variety's ſake, and 
that we might not always move up and 
down by harmonic intervals, though 
thoſe are the moſt perfect, the others de- 
riving all their agreeableneſs from their 
ſubſerviency to them. See Coxcorp. 

Add, that beſides the harmonical and 


, concinnous intervals, which are the im- 


mediate principles of muſic, and are di- 
rely applied in practice; there are other 
diſcord - relations which happen una void - 
ably in muſic in a kind of accidental 
and indirect manner; for, in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ſeveral notes of the ſcale, 


there are to be conſidered, not only the 


relations of thoſe that ſucceed others im- 
mediately, but alſo of thoſe betwixt 
which other notes intervene, Now the 
immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted 
ſo as to produce good melody, and yet 
among the diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſcords that would not be 


- allowed in immediate ſucceſſion, much 


leſs in conſonance. Thus, in the firſt 
ſeries or ſcale above delivered, though. 
the progreſſion be melodious, as the 
terms refer to one common fundamen- 


tal, yet are there ſeveral diſcords among 
the mutual relations of the terms; e. gr. 


from 4th to 5th is 32: 45, and from 
the greater 2d to the greater 6th is 
27: 40, and from the greater 2d to 
4th is 27 32, which are all diſcords; 
and the ſame will happen in the ſecond 
ſeries. See the article DisCORD. 


SCALE, in geography and architecture, a 
| CY | 
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line divided into equal parts, placed 
the bottom of a map, or 8 3 
as a common meaſure for all the parts of 
the building, or all the diſtances and 
places of the map. 

ALENE, or SCaLEnovus TRIANGLE, 

 fſealenum, in geometry, a triangle whoſe 
ſides and angles are unequal, See the 
article TRIANGLE, 

SCALENUS, in anatomy, a name given to 
one of the flexors of the neck. This mul. 
cle has its origin from the firft, ſecond, 
and ſometimes the third rib; and is in. 
ſerted into the apophyſes of the vertebre 
of the neck, and is by ſome juſlly re 
ferred to the number of the elevators of 
the thorax. The ſcalenus is frequeniy 
divided into three parts, hence ſome ati. 
tomical writers have made three muſcles 
of it, under the names of the firſt, the 

ſecond, and the third ſcalenus. 

SCALITS, a town of Upper Hungary, 
ſituated on the confines of Mora, 
thirty-five miles north of Preſburg. 

SCALLOP, or the IX IsH sCALLOP, in 

ichthyology, a name for the blue. ribbec 
red pecten variegated with white; be. 
ing about two inches long, and nearly as 
much in breadth, having on the ſurface 
about fifteen broad depreſſed ribs placed 
at nearly equal diſtances from one ano. 
ther ; the valves are very little elevated, 
and the ears are moderately large, and 
one a little bigger than the other. Ser 
the article PECTEN, 

SCALLOWAY, a town on the weſt fide 

of Mainland, one of the iſlands of Shet- 
land; weſt long. 10 5, north lat. 61* 12. 

SCALPEL, in ſurgery, .a kind of knife 
uſed in anatomical diſſections and ope- 
rations in ſurgery, See KNIFE. 

SCALPER, or SCALPING-»1RON, 2 ſir. 

geon's inftrument uſed for ſcraping foul 
. carious bones. | 
SCALPRA dentalia, inftruments uſed by 
the lurgeons to take off thoſe black, 
livid, or yellow cruſts, which infelt the 
teeth, and not only looſen and deſtroy 
them, but taint the breath. According 
to the varieties of the occaſion, the (vr: 
geon has theſe inſtruments of vaio 
| ſhapes and ſizes; ſome are pointed, n 
narrow at the end ; others are broader 
inted, and have edges, others die 
— or falciform, but theſe are ulo. 
ally, for convenience of carriage, * 
adapted td one handle, The manner 
uſing them is to begin near the gon 
ſapporting the blade with the left haba, 


and ſcraping all along the tooib, od 


delic; 
corre 
giver 
Uren, 
us x 
amor 
but t 
ferab 
more 
ſelf | 
crude 
and t 
The | 


SCA. 
| is taken off, taking, care not to 
et the gums, or diſplace the teeth, 
SCALPTOR A, in anatomy, See the 
article LATISSIMUS» © 
SCAMILLI 1MPARES, in the antient ar- 


hitefture, certain zoccos or blocks which 
are de raiſe the reſt of the members of 


d to prevent their being loſt to. the 
os which may chance to > placed be- 
low the level, or below the projecture of 


7 


ſome of the ornaments, _ | 
concreted vegetable juice of a plant of 
the fame nid Part of the 12 and 
partly of the gum-kind, of which there 
are two ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of the places from whence they are 
brought. 
The Aleppo eo x e504 


is of a ſpongy 
texture, light and friab 


2 it is of a faint 


difagreeable ſmell, and its taſte is bit- 
15 teriſh, very nauſeous, and acrimonious. 
* The Smyrna ſcammony is conſiderably 
: hard and heavy, of a black colour, and 
n of a much ſtronger ſmell and taſte than 
hed the former, otherwiſe it much reſem- 
be. FF 
* In general, ſcammony is to be choſen 
hace friable and eaſily powdered, gloſſy when 
aced freſh broken; ſuch as grows white on 
11 being moiſtened with the ſpittle ; free 
* i from dirt, ſand, or other foulneſſes, and 
2 not too violently acrimonious in its taſte. 
Scammony is in great eſteem and fre- 
ae KL uſe, and would be more ſo, if it 
* were more to be depended upon: but 


there is ſo much difference in the purga- 
tive virtue of ſome maſſes of it, and that 
of others, that it is ſeldom to be de- 


| opt- pended upon alone in extemporaneous 
" practice. It is, however, an ingredient 
foul in many compoſitions of the ſhops; and 
8 theſe are preſcribed, with other cathar- 
1 by tics, for porging of ſerous humours, It 
Mack is in general, however, a better purge 
" the for robuſt people than for thoſe of more 
gel delicate conſtitutians, though with the 
"ording corredtives with which it is joined, it is 
42 given with ſafety and ſucceſs to chil- 
ien dren, The chemical writers have given 
* us many preparations of ſcammony, 
broader among which are a tincture and a reſin 3 
— but the ſcammony in ſubſtance is pre- 


ferable to either; 
more, and 
ſelf 


for they both irritate 
and yet purge leſs; the reſin it- 
siven in an equa] doſe with the 


and thoſe attended with worſe gripi 
- havd, 22 with worſe gripings. 
0 Fo The antients uſed ſcammony * 
0 if ; 7 22 
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an order, column, ſtatue, or the like, 


<CAMMONY, in che materia medica, is 


crude ſcammony, will give fewer ſtools, 


SCA l 


for cutaneous eruptions, and to ſoften + 


dard tumours; but at preſent it is uſed ” 


only as a purge, For the preparation 
of ſcammony by baking it in a quince. 
See the article DraGRYDIUM, | 
SCANDALUM MaGNATUM, in law, is 
a defamatory ſpeech or writing to the 
Injury of a perſon of dignity ; for which 
a writ that bears the ſame name is grant- - 
eld for the recovery of damages, By ſta- 
tute, no perſon is either by writing or 
ſpeaking to publiſh any falſe or ſcanda- 
lous news of any lord, prelate, officer of 
the government, judge, &c. on pain of 


impriſonment, till he produce his author z 


and if the ſame be publiſhed in a libel, 
the publiſher is indictable, and may be 
fined and impriſoned, See LIBE. 
When an action of ſcandalum magna. 
tum is brought, the ſame muſt be ſued 


in the name of the king and the party, - 


on which the plaintiff recovers his da- 
mages for the wrong, and the defendant 
is to be impriſoned on the king's ac- 
count. It is here to be obſerved, that 
the words ſpoke ſhall be taken in the 
worſt ſenſe, to preſerve the honour of 
great perſons; though at the ſame time 
it is ſaid, a defendant may juſtify in this 
action, ſetting forth the ſpecial matter. 

SCANDEROON, a port-town of Aleppo, 
in aſiatic Turky, ſituated on the coaſt of 

the Leſſer Aſia; eaſt long. 37?, north 

lat. 369 35. > 4 

SCANDINAVIA, a. large country which 

conſiſted of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way, which were ſometimes under the 
government of one prince; but is now 

; lager the dominion of Sweden and Den- 
Mark. 

SCANDIX, or SCANDYX, in batany, a 
plant of the pentandria-digynia claſs, the 
compound flower of which is made upof 
hermaphrodite ones on the difc, and fe- 

male ones in the radius: there is no 

ericarpium, the ſeeds, which are two 
in number. and. ſubluated, being joined 
together ſidewiſe, g 
This genus comprehends the venus's 
comb or ſhepherd's needle, and chervil 
of authors. ä \ | 

SCANNING, ſcauſio, in poetry, the mea- 
ſuring of a verſe by feet, in order to ſee 
whether or no the quantities be duely 

_ obſerved, | | 7 

The term is chiefly uſed in regard to the 
greek and latin yerſes. Thus an hexa- 
meter verſe is ſcanned, by reſolving it 
into ſix feet; a pentameter, by reſolving 
it into five feet, Sc. examples of which 

may 


\ ja 


! 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
f 
j 
| 
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may be ſeen under the articles PEN T A- 
METER, HEXAMETER, e. 


SCANSORIUM, in Roman antiquity, an 


engine whereby people were raiſed aloft, 


that they might ſee more conveniently a- 


bout them. The ſcanſorium amounted to 
the ſame with what was called the acro- 
batica among the Greeks, Authors are 
divided as to the office of this engine. 
Turnebus and Barbarus, take it to have 
been of the military kind, raiſed by be- 
ſegers, high enough to over look the 
walls, -and difcover the ſtate of things on 
the other fide. Baldus rather ſuppoſes it 
a kind 'of moveable ſcaffold, or cradle 


contrived for raifing painters, plaiſterers, 


and other workmen, to the tops of houſes, 
trees, Sc. Some ſuſpet that it might 
have been uſed for both purpoſes. 


6CAPE-GoaT, in jewiſh antiquity, the 


goat which was ſet at liberty on the great 


day of expiation, See EXP1ATI1ON. 
Spencer is of opinion, that the ſcape- 


goat was called azazel, becauſe it was 
ſent to azazel, i. e. the devil; the rea- 
ſons of which ceremony, he takes to be 
thefe. 1. That the goat, loaded with the 
fins of the people, and ſent to azazel. 


might denote the miſerable condition of 


finners, 2, The goat was ſent thus 
loaded to the dzmons, to ſhew that they 
were impure, and to deter the people 
from worfhipping them. 3. That the 


goat ſent to azazel ſufficiently expiating 


the ſins of the Iſraelites, they might the 
more willingly abſtain from the expia- 
tory ſacrifices of the heathens. 


SCAPHISM, oyuaq1o#eeg, in perſian anti- 


quity, a kind of torture, or capital pu- 
niſnment; which conſiſted in locking the 
criminal in a fort of box made of the 


trunk of a tree, with only five holes for 


his head, arms and legs to come through; 


then anointing the parts with honey and 
milk, in order to invite the flies, Cc. he 


was expoſed to the ſun; and, in this un- 
happy ſituation, he continued till death 
ut an end to his miſery, 


SCAPHOIDES, in anatomy, the ſame 


with navieulare os, See the article 
NAVICULARE OS. 


SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder- 


blade, a triangular bone, ſituated on the 


- outſide of the ribs, and commonly ex- 


tended from the ſecond to the ſeventh 
rib; its ſuperior poſterior angle, when it 
is in the leaſt ſtraining pohtion, being 
abeut three inches from the ſpinal pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ, while the long ſide 
between that angle and the inferior one 
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9. 
3 
is ſtretched obliquely forward as it de. 
ſcends, having. nothing between it and 
the ribs, except the thin extremities of 
fome muſcles; but as the ſcapula ad. 
| vances forwards to its articulation with | 
the arm bone, its diftance from the rib; 
increaſes. 
In the examination of the ſcapula, ſays 
Heiſter, we are to obſerve the head of 
the bone, with its glenoide cavity, called 
by ſome the acetabulum of the ſcapula; 
its neck; its baſez its two angles, the 
ſuperior and inferior ; its- ſuperior and 
inferior coſtz ;-its anterior ſurface, which 
is ſmooth and concave ; and its poſterior, 
which is uneven, After theſe we are to 
obſerve its ſpine, its creſt, and its acro. 
mion; its ſupra and infra ſpinate ci · 
vity ; its coracoide proceſs, and its two 
inciſures, the one between the neck and 
the acromion, the other behind the con- 
coide proceſs; and the robuſt ligament 

Which joins the acromion and coracoide 
. proceſs, and prevents the laxation of ihe 
os humeri upwards, 

The uſes of the ſcapula are to ſuſtain 
the arms, and join them to the body, to 

_ ſerve for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles, 
and to add ſomewhat to the neceſſary 
defence of the parts contained within the 
thorax. _ 

Fracture of the SCAPULA., The ſcapulais 
uſually fractured either near its acromi- 
on, or head where it joins the clavicle, 
or in ſome more diſtant part, If tht 
fracture happens in the proceſs of th: 
acromion, the reduction will be eli 
made, by lifting up the arm to relax the 
deltoid-muſcle, and puſhing the rm 
evenly upwards, making the fracture 
parts meet together with the fingers: but 
notwithſtanding their reduction is ſo cal, 
they eaſily ſlip away again from 200 

light cauſe, and ſo are 3 applu- 
tinated. They are in particular WJ 
eaſily ſeparated by the weight and mo- 
tion of the arm, and by the contradiol 

of the deltoid-muſcle, inſomuch that there 
is ſcarce ever an inſtance of a fracture 
acromion being ſo perfectly cured, 2610 
admit afterwards of a free motion of itt 
arm upwards :. all means muſt, bon. 
ever, be uſed to endeavour to keep tht 
replaced bones in their proper fituatio 
A compreſs, wet with — of wine, 1 
to be applied to the fracture, a ball h U 

be put under the arm- pit to ſupport "i 
the whole js to be bound vp with the 
bandage commonly called ſpica, and de 


arm is to be ſuſpended in a ſaſh ey 
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hung about the neck. But if the neck of 
the ſcapula, which lies under the acro- 
mion, or its acetabulum, ſhould be frac. 
wred, which is a caſe that indeed very 
ſeldom happens, and when it does is very 
difficult to diſcover, it is a hundred to 
one but from the. vicinity of the articu- 
lation, the tendons, mulcles, ligaments, 


nerves, and large veins and arteries, 
there will follow a ſtiffneſs and loſs of 


is alſo to be apprehended, and abſceſſes 
with the worſt ſymptoms, and ſometimes 
death itſelf. | 


name given to two pair of arteries, and 
as many veins; the arteries are the ex- 
ternal ſcapular artery, which is ſent 
from the ſubclavians to the external parts 
of the ſcapula; and the internal ſcapu- 
lar artery, which ariſes from the axil- 
lary arteries, and goes to the parts that 
lie under the ſcapula. The ſeapular 
veins, which gre alſo external and inter- 
nal, ariſe in Ke manner from the ſub- 
clavians, Se&ARTERY and VEIN. 
SCAPULAR, Or S$APULARY, a part of the 
habit of ſeveral religious orders-in the 
church of Rome, worn over the gown, 
as a badgg"of peculiar. veneration for the 
- bleſſed Vin. It conſiſts of two narrow 
breadths or ſlips of cloth, covering the 
back and the breaſt, and hanging down 
to the feet. 5 
The devotees of the ſcapulary celebrate 
its feltival on the 16th of July. The 


ſecured indulgences without number to 
them: but what ſets the ſcapulary above 
all other practices of devotion, is the 
ſabbatin bull * pope John XXII. in 


gave him a poſitive promiſe, that ſhe 
would deliver the carmelites her children, 


of purgatory, on the Sunday after their 
death, upon three conditions; r. to wear 


preſerve their virginity ;z and, 3. to ab- 
ſtain from fleſh every Wedneſday and 
Friday in the year. See the articles FR A- 
TERNITIES and CARMELIT ES. 
SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft 
of a column, See the article Fus r. 


In botany, the ſame word is uſed for the 
ſirait ſtalk or ſtem of ah ia ſtanding 
+ Upright like a pillar or column. : 
AR, or ESCHas, the ſeam or mark of a 
wound after it is healed. 
| Vor. Iv. a 8 8 
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motion in the joint; great inflammation _ 


SCAPULAR, ſcapulares, in anatomy, a 


bulls of the popes have from time to time 


which that pope declares, that the bleſſed 
Virgin, one day as he was at prayers, 


and the brethren of the ſcapulary, out 


their ſcapulary till their death: 2. to. 


ee Wound. 


SCA 
SCARA, a town of Sweden in the pro- 
vince of weft Gothland, ſixtysſix miles 
north-eaſt of Gottenburꝑ. - EY: 
SCARABZEUS, the BEETLE, in zoology, 


a numerous genus of inſects, of the cole- - 


optera-order : the antennæ of the beetles 
are of a clavated figure, and fiſſile longi- 
tudinally; and their eggs all hatch into 
hexapode worms, from which the young 
beetles are afterwards produced. See the 
article COLEOPTERA. 
We have already deſcribed the cervus 
volans or ſtag- beetle; beſides which there 
are numerous other ſpecies, the deſcrip. 
tion of which may be ſeen in Ray's Hiſ- 
tory of Inſects, Linnzus's Syſt, Nat. 
and Hill's Nat. Hit, . - 


SCARBOROUGH, a borough and port- 
town of Yorkſhire, thirty- ſeven miles 


north-eaſt of Vork. ; 

It ſends two members to parliament, and 
is famous for a medicinal ſpring, which 
has been the ſubject of great conteſts and 

diſputes among the phyſical people; all 
allowing it conſiderable virtues, but ſome 

attributing them to one ingredient, others 

to another, | „ 
SCARDONNA, a port-town of Dalma- 

tia, fituated on a bay of the gulph-of 


Venice, forty-five miles north of Spa- 


latto. | "if 

SCARE-crow GULL, in ornithology, a 
name for the black larus with grey wings 
and red legs, being of the 150 of the 
common pigeon. See LAk us. 


ration of making ſeveral inciſions in the 
ſkin by means of lancets, or other in- 
ſtruments, 'partigularly the cupping-in- 
ſtrument. See the article CupPIx . 
With regard to the uſcfulneſs of ſcarifi- 
cation, Heiſter obſerves, that as much 
and as thick blood may be diſcharged 
this way as by phlebotomy, and that of 


conſequence it muſt be equally benefi- 


cial in all diſorders which require bleed- 
ing. Beſides, ſcarification is highly ne- 
ceſſary in violent inflammations, incipi= 
ent or confirmed mortifications, peſtilen- 
tial carbuncles, and the like, in order to 
diſcharge the ſtagnant and vitiated blood, 
by making many ſmall wounds or in- 
ciſions with a ſcalpel or lancet. Heiſter 
' alſo thinks ſcarification of the gums, in 
the tooth-ach, may not unfrequently be 
vety uſeful ; as of the eyes in many diſ- 
orders, if performed with caution. 


The infttuments uſed by different opera- 


tors for ſcarifying the eyes, are different : 


ſome of the antients uſed a ſteel-raſp in 


form 


SCARIFICATION, in ſurgery, the ope- 


— Ee ode 


SC 
ſorm of a ſpoon, ſee letter A plate 
*CCXL. fig. 2, others uſed à prickly 

thiſtle, like the atractylis; or, the equi- 
ſetum majus. But the lateſt and beſt 
"zoftrument for this operation, is the 
beards of barley or rye, furniſhed with 
rows of ſmall hooks, repreſented, ibid. 
at letter B. Ten, twelve, or fifteen of 
theſe beards may be tied together, to 
as to form a kind of bruſh, as at C; 
with which the inſide of the eye-lids, 
and even the eye itielf, may be fcarified, 
However, ſuch a bruſh cannot be uſed 
more than once, as a very ſmall force 
blunts it; it is alſo to be obſerved, that 
the beards of old or ripe barley is not ſo 
roper as thoſe of barley not quite ripe. 
Heiter thinks this operation may be of 
conſiderable ſervice in all inflammatory 
diſorders of the eyes; but at the ſame 
time thinks bliſters, phlebotomy, and 
ſcarifications in other parts might do as 
well, and be attended with much leſs 


ain 8 | 
| | To perform this operation, the patient is 
| co be ſeated in a good light, and bis head 
—_ _ Held ſtill by an aſſiſtant, while the ſur- 
by geon preſſes his thumb and fore finger 
| on the eyelids, ſo as to open them, and 
| turn them outward, that their interior 
red ſui face may come into view; this is 
much more conveniently performed on 


. the under than on the upper eyelid; 


When the ſurface is thus turned up, the 
ſurgeon draws the ſearifying inſtrument 
backward and forward over it with great 
' ſwiftneſs, as alſo over the white of the 
eye, if there be occaſion; and, by this 
means, opens all the turgid veſſels, and 


® | makes them bleed plentifully, fomenting 


the eye with a ſpunge dipped in warm 
Water. 


When the operation is over, great care 


is to be taken, that the wounded parts 


| do not cohere together; the patient muſt 
-| move the eyelids. about at times to pre- 
| vent this, and the eye, when bound up 
at night, muſt have a piece of gold- 


? and the e e. 

SC ARLET, a beautifu] bright red, See 
the articles RED and COLOUR, 1 
In painting in water - colours, minium 

mixed with a little vermillion produces a 
ood ſcarlet : but if a flower in a print 
"1s to be mine of a ſcarlet- colour, the 
lights as well as the ſhades ſhould be 
covered with minium, and the ſhaded 
parts finiſhed with carmine, which will 
Produce an admirable ſcarlet, 
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 beater's (kin applied between the eyelids 


wy? In 
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SCA 
To dye cloth, tuff, He, a ſcarlet, le 


the ſtuffs be alumeg, as for crimſon, in 
_ river-water, boil. them for two hours, 


then hang them out a whole night with. 


out rinſing; but in the morning rinſe 


them out, Then in order to dye then, 


take clean bran-water clean ſkimed, and 
for every pound of goods put in an 
ounce pulverized tartar; having fr 
mixed one half of it with half an ounce 
of cochineal, and when the liquor where 
the remaining half of the tartar is has 
boiled, then put in the cochinea!, Cc. 
Boil them together, afterwards add half 
an ounce of aqua fortis, in, which a ſmall 
quantity of ſal armoniac (not bigger than 
a pea) has been diſſolved; which muſt 
be put in when the ſtuffs have boiled 
about a quarter of an hour; then boil 
them together for a little while, let the 
liquor cool, and rinſe out the ſtuffs. 
To dye a ſcarlet in grain, take ſtale clear 
heat-bran liquor, a ſufficient quanti- 
ty; alum, three pounds; enter twenty 
yards of broad- cloth, and boil it three 
hours; cool and waſh it; take fair wa- 


ter, a ſufficient quantity; hedder or 


ſtrawel, a fit quantity; boil them well; 
cool them with a little water, enter your 
cloth and make a bright yellow; cool 
and waſh it again; take fieſh wheat- 
bran-liquor, a ſufficient quantiiy j mad- 
der, four pounds; enter your cloth at 2 
good heat; handle it to a boiling, cool 
and waſh it well : take more freſh bran 
liquor; cochineal in fine powder, five 
ounces; and tartar, three ounces; enter 
your cloth, and boil an hour or more, 
keeping it under the liquor, then cool 
and waſh it, 
SCARLET-FEVER, the ſame with miliary 
fever, See MILIARY FEVER, 
SCAROS, or SaRos, a town of Upper 
Hungary, near the Carpathian mwoun- 
tains: eaſt long, 20? 40', north latitude 
4845“. | f 
SCARP, in fartification, is the. interior 
talus, or ſlope of the ditch next the 
place, at the foot of the rampart. _ 
SCARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which mili- 
' tary commanders wear for ornament. 
It is borne ſomewhat like a battoon fini- 
ſter, but is broader than it, and is con- 
tinued out to the edges of the field; 
. whereas the battoon is cut off at each 
end. See plate CCXL, fig. 3. ü 
SCARPANTO, an iſland. in_ the Medi. 


- ., terranean, twenty miles ſouth-weſt b 


Rhodes: eaſt long, 2 55, north lat. 36" 


SCARPE, a river of the Netherland 
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which riſes in the province of Artois, and 
falls into the river Scheld, a little below 


Mortai . * mY, 
SAR Us, in ichihydJogy, a ſpecies of the 


labrus, variegated with purple, green, 


plue and black. See LARRUS. 
SCATCH Mod TH, in che manege, a 
bit- mouth, differing from à cannon- 
mouth in this, that the cannon is round, 
whereas a ſcatch is more upon the oval. 
That part of the feateh- mouth that joins 
the bit · mouth to the branch; is likewiſe 
different; a cannon being ſtayed upon 
the branch by a fonceau, and a ſcatch by 
a chaperon, which furrounds the ban- 


quet, The effect of the ſca teh- mouth is 


ſomewhat greater than that of the cannon- 
mouth, and keeps the mouth more in 
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ed a theatre, or the place where drams- 


tic pieces, and other public ſhews were 


exhibited: for it does not appear that 


- the antient poets were at all acquainted 


with the modern way of changing the 


- Tcenes in the different parts of the play, 


in order to raife the idea of the perſons. 


repreſented by the actors being in differ- 


ent places. 


The original ſcene for acting of plays 


was as ſimple as the repreſentations them- 


| ſelves; it conſiſted only of a plain plot 
of ground proper for the occaſion, which 
Was in ſome degree ſhaded by the neigh- 


ſubjeion. Commonly ſnaffles are ſcatch- - ' 


mouths. - - | 


SCAVAGE, a toll or coftom antiently ex- 


ated by mayors, ſheriffs and bailiffs of 
cities and towns- corporate, and of mer- 
chant-ſtrangers, for wares expoſed and of- 
fered to ſale within their liberties ; which 


was prohibited by 19 Hen, VII. But the 


city of London ſtill retains this cuſtom. 
SCAVANT, a term purely french, ſigni- 
fying learned; it is little uſed in our 
language, except in the phraſe Journal 
des Sgavans, a journal of the works of 
the learned, publiſhed monthly at Paris. 
SCAVENGERS, two officers annually 
choſen in every pariſn in London and its 
ſuburbs by the church wardens, conſta- 
bles, and other inhabitants, to hire per- 
ſons called rakers, with carts, to ekan 
the ſtreets, and carry away the dirt and 


tax may be made and levied on the inha- 
bitants, being allowed by the juſtices. of 
the peace ; but it muſt: not exceed 4 d. 
in the pound, of the rent paid for the 
houſes, ' Perſons who refuſe to take upon 
themſelves the office" of ſcavenger, for- 
feit 1ol. 2 W. and M. e. 2. x Geo. I. 
e. 48. 10 Geo. II. c. 22. e 
SCELASIUS, in natural hiſtory, an ani- 
maicule which has vifible limbs; arrang- 


the arthronia, See ANIMALCULE: , 
There are two ſpecies” of the ſcelafius, 
that with the body of 'a ſuboval figure 
of the ape of an egg, its kin perfectly 
ſmooth, very thin, and of à pale olive- 
colour, and jo tranſpatent, that the linea- 
ment of the inteſtines are ſeen eaſily 
through it. | OS 

SCENE, ſcena, in its primary ſenſe, denot- 


filth, with the aſhes and duſt from every 
houſe, For which purpoſe a ſcavenger's - 


ed, according to Dr. Hill, in thectafs of 


bouring trees, whoſe branches were made 
to meet together, and their vacaneies 


ſupplied with boards, ſticks, and the like; 
and to complete the ſhelter, theſe were 


ſometimes covered with ſkins, and ſome- 
times with only the branches of other 


trees newly cut down, and full of leaves. 
Afterwards more artificial ſcenes or ſce- 
nical repreſentations were introduced, 


and paintings uſed inſtead of the objects 


themſelves. Scenes were then of three 


ſorts, tragic, comic, and ſatyric. The 


_ tragic. ſcene repreſented ſtately magnifi - 


cent edifices, with decorations of pillars, 


' ſtatues, and other things ſuitable to the 
palaces of 'kings : the comic: exhibited. 


private houſes with balconies and win- 


dos, in imitation-of common buildings: 
and the ſatyric was the repreſentation of 
groves, mountains, dens, and other ap- 


pearances; and theſe decorations either 


turned on pivots, or ſlid along grooves, 


as thoſe in our theatres. | 

To keep cloſe to nature and probability, 
the ſcene ſhould never be ſhifted from 
place to place in the courſe of the play: 


the antients were pretty ſevere in thisire- _ 


ſpe, particularly Terence, in ſome of 
whoſe plays the ſcene never ſhifts at all, 
but the 


ſome old man's houſe, whither, with ini- 


mitable art, he orcaſionally brings the 
actors. The French are pretty ſtrièt with 
reſpect to this rule; but the Engliſh pay 
very little regard to it. 


Scene is alſo a part or diviſion of a dra- 


matic. poem. Thus plays are divided 
into acts, and acts are again ſubdivided * 


into ſcenes; in which ſenſe the ſcene is 


properly the perſons preſent. at, or con- 


cerned in the action on the ſtage at ſuch 


time: whenever, therefore, a new actor 
Appears, or an old one diſappears, the 
action is changed into other hands; and 

therefore a new ſcene then commences. 
It is one of the laws of the ſtage, that 
16 R 2 me 
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e ſcenes be well conneRed ;- that is, that 


one ſucceed another, in ſuch 'a- manner 
as that the ſtage be never quite empty 
till the end of the act. See the articles 
Acr, DRAMA, &c;, *.. N 

CENIC Games, among the antients, 
were entertainments exhibited on the 


ſtena or theatre, including plays, danc- 


ing, and other theatrical performances. 

The Romans were four hundred years 
without any ſcenic games, and at their 
inſtitution ſome actors were ſent for from 
Hetruria; who, without reciting any 
thing, - danced to the ſound of 1nftru- 


ments; at length they began to rehearſe 


verſe, - from thence they proceeded to 


plays, and thus by degrees, growing 
more and more perfect, their ſcenical 


ſhews were at laſt repreſented, with a 


juſtneſs and magnificence beyond every 


thing the world had ever ſeen. 


SCENOGRAPHY, in perſpective, the re- 

preſentation of a- body on a perſpective 
net or, a deſcription thereof in all 
t 


s dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the 
eye. See the article PERSPECTIVE, | 
The ichnograpby of a building, c. re- 


_ «preſents its plan, or ground- wok; the 
orthography, is a view of the front, or 


one of its ſides; and the ſcenography, is 


a view of the whole building, front, ſides, 
| height, and all, raiſed on the geometrical. 


plan. See the articles ICHNOGRAPHY, 
and ORTHOGRAPHY, ov» +5, 
To exhibit the ſcenography of any body, 


1. Lay down the baſis, ground-plor, or 

plan of the body, according & 
method taught under the article PER- 
,SPECTIVE; 


to the 


completed, excepting that a proper ſhade 
is to be added. : 


The method of raiſing the heights is as 
follows on any point, as C (plate 


CCXLI. fig. 1.) to raiſe a perſpectiye 
altitude, anſwerable to an objective al- 
titude P 
perpendicular P 


QT ; from the given point C, draw a 
right line C K, parallel to the terreſtrial 


line DE, and meeting the right line & 
in K; and in the point K, upon the line 


K C, erect a perpendicular IK, which 
will be the ſcenographie altitude V re- 


Juired. a 


The application of this general method 


— 


- 


% 
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2. Upon the ſeveral points 
of the plan, raiſe the perſpeRive heights - - 
thus will the ſcenography of the body be 


; on the terreſtrial line raiſe a a 
Q. equal to the given ob- 
jeqctive altitude; from P and 


to any 
point, as T, draw light ines PIT and 
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of drawing the fcenogrsphy of a body, | 


OO 


is not fo obvious, in every caſe; but that 
it may be neceſſary to illuſtrate it by a 
Fey examples. 
Example I. To exhibit the ſcenography 
of a cube, viewed by an angle; 1. Az 
the baſis of a cube viewed by an angle 
ſtanding on a "geometrical plane is 1 
ſquare, Mewed by an angle; dran x 
ſquare, viewed angular - wiſe, on the per- 
ſpective table, or plane. 2. Raiſe the ſide 
HI (fig. a.) of the ſquare perpendicular. 
ly on each point of the terreftrial line 
DE; and to any point, as V, of the 
horizontal line HR, draw the right line 
VI and V H., 3. From the angles 4 , 
and c, draw ee 1, da, Sc. parallel to 
the terreſtrial lige DE, 4. From the 
points end a, raiſe L x and M 2 per. 
4 to the ſame. Laſtly, hince 
HI is the * be raiſed in a, LI in 
c? and 5, and Ma in 4; in a raiſe the 
line Fa perpendicular to aE; in b and, 
raiſe bg and ce perpendicular to bc1; 
and laltly, raiſe ah perpendicular to da, 
- and, make af=HlL, bg =ec=L1, 
and bd= Ma if then the points g, l, 
e, J, be connected by right lines, the 
ſcenography will be compleat. 
Ex. 11; To exhibit the ſcenography of 


2 A hollow quinquangular priſm, 1. Since 
tze baſe of à hollow quinquangular 


e ſtanding on a geometrical plane, 
a pentagon, with a limb or breadth of 
a a certain dimenſion, find the appearance 
of this .pentagon on a table, or plane, 
2, On any point, as H, of the terreſ- 
trial line DE (fig. 3.) raiſe a perpendi- 
cular HI, equal to the objective alt: 
tude, and to any point, as V, of the ho- 
rizontal line HR, draw the lines HV 
and IV. 3. From the ſeveral angles 
a, b, d, e, c, of the perſpective ichno- 
graphy, both the internal and external 
ones, draw right lines, as 5 2, 43, Ge. 
parallel to the terreſtrial line; and from 
the points x, 2, 3, raiſe perpendiculars to 
the fame, as LI, Ma, m2, N 3, 23. 
If theſe then be raiſed in the correſpond- 
ent points of the ichnography, as in the 
preceding article, the ſcenography will be 
compleat. . 3 
Ex. III. To exhibit the ſcevography of 
a cylinder. 1. Since the baſe of à c) 
linder, ſtanding on a geometrical plant, 
is a circle, ſeek the appearance of a circle; 
in the points a, 6, 4; J, b, g, e, e, (fg. 4 
raiſe the apparent altitudes, as in the pie. 
ding articles. If now their upper _ 
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their circle will be compleat, | 

omitted, both in the plan and in the ele- 
vation, which are not expoſed to the eye; 
though they are not to be diſregarded 
from the beginning, as being neceſſary 
for the finding of other lines; 6. gr. in 
the ſcenography of the cube, viewed 
angle-wiſe, the lines 6d and de (fig. 2.) 
jn the baſe, and the line 4b in the eleva- 
tion, are hid from the eye, and axe there 
fore omitted in the I But, ſince 
the point H. is not to be found, unleſs 
the point 4 be had in the ichnography, 


point 4 is as neceſſary to be determined 
in the operation, as the height þ d. - - 
Ex. IV. To exhibit the ſcenography of 


e. gr, it were required to delineate a 
quadrangular pyramid, viewed by an 
angle: 1. Since the baſe of ſuch py- 


ramid is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, draw 


ſuch a ſquare. 2. To find the vertex of 
the pyramid, i. e. a perpendicular let 
fall from the vertex to the baſe, draw 
diagonals mutually interſecting each 


other in e (fig. 5.) 3. On any point, as 


H, of the terreſtrial line DE, raiſe the 
altitude of the pyramid HI; and, draw- 
ing the right lines HV and IV to each 
point of the horizontal line H R, produce 
the diagonal r.6, until it meet the line 
VH in b. Laſtly, from h draw hi pa- 
rallel to HI. This, being raiſed on the 
p:int e, will give the vertex of the py- 


Ka, and K b will be determined at the 
ſame time, After the like manner is the 
ſcenography ef a cone delineated. 

Ex, V. To exhibit the ſcenography of a 
truncated pyramid. + Suppoſe the trun- 
cated pyramid quadrangular ; firſt then, 
it from the ſeveral angles of the upper 
bale be conceived perpendiculars, let fall 
to the lower baſe, we ſhall. have a pen- 
tagon, with another inſcribed therein, 
whole ſides are parallel to thoſe of the 
former: this coincides with a pentagon, 
turniſhed with a rim or breadth, Sc. 
and may therefore be delineated in the 
ſame manner. 2. Railing the altitude of 


termine the ſcenographic altitudes to be 


. g, b, i, 4, be connected by right 
ves, and the lines I, In, gn, ho, be 


* 


11 is evident that thoſe ſines are to be 


nor the lines gh and de be drawn with - 
out the height 4h, the appearance of tge 


a pyramid ſtanding on its baſe. Suppoſe, 


mid K; conſequently the lines 4 K, 


the truncated pyramid 1H (fig. 6.) de- 


raiſed in the points a, b, c, d. If now the © 
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be connected by curve lines, in the baſe 
þ, d, f, © Þ, es e, the ſcenography of 


- drawn, the ſcenography.will be eomplent, 


By drawing two concentric circles in 


à geometrical plan, and doing every 
thing elſe, as in this problem, che ſcs- 
nography of a truncated pyramid will be 
raw) ts A a t il nn 
Ex. VI. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
walls, columns, Sc. or to raiſe them on 
a pavement., 1. Suppoſe a pavement 


A, HI (6g. 7. 8.) repreſented ina plan, 


together with the baſes of the columns, 
Ec. if there be any. 2. Upon the ter- 
reſtrial line ſet off the thickneſs of the 


wall B A and 1, 3. 3. Upon A and B. 


as alſo upon 3 and 1, raiſe: perpendicu- 
lars AD and B C, as alſo 3,6, and 1,7. 


4. Connect the points D and 6 with the 


principal point V, by the right lines DV 
and 6 V. 5. Upon I and H raiſe per- 
pendiculars HG and EF, Thus will all 
the walls be delineated. Now to raiſe 
the pillars, Cc. there needs nothing but 
from their ſeveral baſes (whether ſquare 


or circular) projected on the perſpectioas 
plan, to raiſe the indefinite perpendicu- 


lars; and on the fundamental line, here 
interſected by the radius Fa paſſi 


through the baſe, raiſe the true I x 


AD; for DV, being drawn as before, the 
ſcenographical altitudes will be deter- 


Ex. VII. To exhibit the ſcenography of 


a door in a building. Suppoſe a door re- 
quired to be delineated in a wall DEF A 
(fig. 7.) 
fot off its diſtance A N from the 7 
A, together with the breadths of . 


poſts NI and LM, and the breadth of 


the gate itſelf L I. a. To the point of 
diſtance K, from the ſeveral points N. 
I, L, M, draw right lines K N, K I. 
K L, K M, which will determine the 
breadth of the door J i, and the breadths 


of the poſts c and n. 3. From A to 0 


ſet off the height of the gate A O, and 


from A to P, the height of the poſts AP. 


) x. Upon the fundamental line 


4. Join O and P with the principal point 


by right lines PV and OV. 5. Then, 
from u, i, I, n, raiſe perpendiculars, the 
middle ones whereof are cut by the right 
line OV in o, and extreams, by the right 
line VP inp. Thus will the door be 
delineated, with its poſts; if the door 
were to have been exhibited in the wall 
E F GH, the method would be nearly 
the ſame ; For, x. Upon the terreſtrial 
line, ſet off the diſtance of the door from 
the angle, and thence alſo the breadth 
of the door RT. 2, From R and T 
draw right lines to the principal point V, 
te 
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SB 
- "to have ile breadth rt in the perſpec- 
tive plan 3. From r and t raiſe in- 
definite porpendiculars to FH. 4. From 
-A to' O off this true height A O. 
-Laftyz from O to the principal point V, 
draw the right line O V, interſecting E F 
in Z, and make rr and t t equal to T Z. 
Thus is the door rr, tt, drawn, and 
the poſts are eahly added, as before, 
Ex. VIII. To exhibit the ſcenography of 
windows in a wall. When you know 
how to repreſent doors, you will find no 
difficulty in adding windows; all that is 
- Here further required, being to ſet off the 
height of the window from the bottom 
of the ground. The whole operation is 
- as follows: r. From x to 2, ſet off the 
/thickne(s of the wall at the window; 
rom 3 to 4, its diſtance from the angle 3; 
and from 4 to 5, its breadth. 2. From 
- 4 and 3, to the point of diſtance L., draw 
thexight lines:E 5 and L 4, which will 
give the peripeRive breadth 10, 9 of the 
. window, 3. From 10 and , raife per- 
- pendiculars to the pavement, that is, 


Adra indefinite parallels to 6, 3. 4. From - 


3 t0 11, ſet off the diſtance of the win- 
duo from the pavement 3, 1, and from 
11 to 12, its height 11, 12. Laſtly, 
from i and 12, to the principal point 
V, draw the lines VII and V 12, which 
interſecting the perpendiculars 10, 13, 
and 9, 14, in the points 13 and 14, as 
: zo in 15 and-16, will exhibit the ap- 
pearance of the window. * 2 
0 — theſe examples which are only ap- 
„ r of the firſt grand rule, it will 
ba eaſily perceived het method to take 
to deſinegte any other object, and at any 
height from the pavement. 
 SCENOPEGIA&e, in jewiſh antiquity, the 
ſame with the feaſt of tabernacles. Sce 
the-aoticle TABERNACLE. ' 
SCEPTER; a kind of royal ſtaff, or bat- 
toon, borne by kings, on ſolemm occa- 
ſions, as an enſign of command and au- 
thority, Sce the article REGATTA. 
The icepter is of greater antiquity than 
the crown. The greek tragic poets, put 
ſtcepters into the hands of the moiſt antient 
kings they ever introduce. Among the 
Romans, the ſcepter was firſt aſſumed by 
Parquinr the elder, We are informed by 
Ee Gendre, that the ſcepter borne by the 
firſt race of the french kings was a 
golden rod, crooked at one end like a 
crofier, and almoſt always of the ſame 
height as the king himſelf. 


SCEPTER, in aſtronomy, one of the fix new 
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8 CH. 
conſtellations of the ſouthern hemd 
conſiſting of ſeventeen ſtars, eil 

SCEPTI ISM, the doQrines and opinions 
of the ſceptics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tend 

was, that all things are uncertain and i. 

_ comprehenſible, and that the mind ix 

never to afſent to any thing, but to u. 
main in perpetual doubt and ſuſpence, 

This doctrine was alſo called pyrrhoniſy, 

from the name of its author, See the x. 
ticle PYRRHONIANS. | -- 

SCHAFFHOUSE, the capital of the can. 
ton of Scafſhouſe, one of the moſt north. 

ern cantons of Switzerland: eaſt long, 
8? 40“, north lat. 47 42. 

SCHALHOLT, the capita} of Iceland, 
ſubject to Denmark: weſt long. 15 

north lat. 64 30. 
SCHAMACHIA, a city of Perſi, in the 

province of Chirvan, ſituated on the we 
fide of the Caſpian Sea, in eaſt long, 30, 

northrlat. 410. 11 

SCHEAT, or SEAT, a fixed ſtar of the 
ſecond magnitude, in the. junctore of the 
leg with the left ſhoulder or pegaſus, dn 
the article PEGASUS, 

SC HELD, a river which riſes in the ect. 
fines of Picardy, and runs north-ealt by 
Cambray, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ou 
denarde, Sc. and receiving the Lis at 
Ghent, runs eaſt by Dendermond, and 

then north to Antwerp, below which city 
it divides into two branches, one called e 
Weſter Scheld, which ſeparates Flanden 
from Teland, and diſcharges itſelf ind 
the ſea near Pluſhing; and the othet 
called the Oſter-ſcheld, which runs by 

Bergen- op- zoom, and afterwards be. 
tween the iſlands Beveland and Schowen, 

and a little below falls into the lea, 

SCHELLENBURG, a fortreſs of Ge. 

many, in the circle of Bavaria, fitvated 

on the Danube, twenty-two miles wi 
ol Ingolſtadt. 
SCHELLING, an iſland of Holland, * 
the entrance of the'Zuyder Sea, betuem 
Flie Iſland and Ameland: ealt long 
5 20ʃ, north lat. 33 34. 


S CHEMNITZ, capital of the mine tov"? 
in Upper Hungary, fixty miles north: 


eaſt of Preſburg. . 


SCHENECTIDA, a fortreſs of Nes. 
York, in America, ſituated on Hucio's 
River, in the province of Alban), ! 


hundred miles north of New York cit) 


SCHETLAND, or SHETLAND, abel 


forty iſlands, which conſtitute an” 
the country of Orkney, or the Orin 


n ©; le 
in Scotland, valuable on apa 15 
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3 
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ing-fiſhe 
2 x a0, and 2* weſt longitude, 
and between 619 and 62% of north lati- 


Oy de, | 

di HEUCHZERIA, in botany, a genus 
Ws of the hexandriaarigynia claſs of plants, 
it having no corolla ; the fruit conſiſts of 


three roundiſh compreſſed inflated bi- 


ſingle and oblong 3 there are ſometimes 
6x germina, and as many capſules, but 
three is the more natural and uſual 


An. number. 25 of 
rth- "HINUS, in botany, a genus of the de- 
Ong, candria-monegynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five patent 
nd, petals; the fruit is a Feed berry, con- 
130 taining a large globoſe fingle ſeed. 
HIRAS, or SHERAS, a city of Perſia, 
i the in the province of Fats, 180 miles ſouth 
wel or Iſpahan; reckoned the ſecond city in 
300 that kingdom. 8 
F HISM, a ſeparation, or breaking off 
{ the from communion with any church; on 
of the zccount of ſome diſagreement in matters 
da of faith or diſcipline. ; ö 
Eecleſiaſtical hiſtory preſents us with a 
\ C00- view of ſeveral conſiderable ſchiſms, in 
alt by which large bodies of men feparated from 
„ On. the communion of the church, Such 
Lis at were in the fourth century the ſchiſms of 
„ and BS the donatiſts, and the many ſects that 
ch el ſprung up in the church, as the photini- 
led de zus, apollinarians, Cc. the ſchiſm of the 
anden church of Antioch, occaſioned by Luci- 
if nö fer, biſhop of Cagliari, in Sardinia, in the 
oder ffn century, the ſchiſm of the church of 
ons by BW Rome, between Laurentius and Symma- 
is be chus: in the ninth century, the ſepa- 
howen, ration of the greek church from the 
3, ben; and particularly the grand ſchiſm 
f Gr. of the popes of Rome and Avignon, in 
fituatel the fourteenth century; which laſted till 
es wel the end of the council of Piſa, 1409 
The romaniſts reckon thirty-four ſchiſins 
and, Ain their church, and beſtow the name 
beat en 211k (chiſm on the reformation in this 
it long. kingdom, Thoſe of the church of Eng- 
| land, again apply the term ſchiſm to the 
Ie "I ſexaration of the nonconformiſts, wiz. 
3 nortds the preſbyterians, independants, quak- 
f ers, Sc. who contend for a further re- 
f Nes. formation, . END | 
— HOENUS, in botany, a genus of the 


proper corolla whereof conſiſts of fix per- 
manent lanceolated acute and connivent 
petals, unequal in ſize and fituation, diſ- 
peed in a kind of imbricated manner, 
an the exterior ones ſhorter than che 
p . | 
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on their ſhores: fituared 


valve reflexo-diftant capſules ; the ſeed is 


1-ndria- monogynia claſs of plants, the 


SCH 
reſt; there is no.pericarpium ; the ſeed is 
_ fingle, gloſſy, of an oval, but ſomewhat 
- triquetrous form, largeſt in the upper 
part, and contained till rige in the corolla, 
SCHOLASTIC, 'exagt®-, ſomething 
belonging to the ſchools; See SCHOOL... 


Scholaſtic was a long time a title of ho- 


nour, at firſt only given to ſuch 2s di- 
ftinguiſhed themſelves by their eloquence 
in declaiming, Cc. After Nero, this ap- 
pellation was beftowed upon advocates, 


and” afterwards it became reftrained' to 


ſuch as had the government of ecclefi- 
aſtical ſchools, eſtabliſhed under the firſt 


- 


race of french kings, who idftrufted the 


' clerks of the church firſt in the hu- 
 manities, then in theology and the li- 
turgy, Among the greeks, this was 
the name of an office or dignity anſwer- 
ing to our divine or theologue. 
Scholaſtic divinity, is that part or ſpeci 


of divinity which clears and difcuſſes 


queſtions by reaſon and arguments, in 
which ſenſe it ſtands, in ſome meafure, 
oppoſed to poſitive divinity, which is 
founded on the authority of fathers, 
countils, Sc. The ſchool-divinity is 
now fallen into the laſt. contempt, and is 
ſcarce regarded any where, but in ſome 
of the univerſities, where they are ftill 
by their charters obliged to teach it. 
SCHOLIAST, 


grammarian, who writes ſcholia, that is, 


notes, glaſſes, &c. upon antient authors, 
lan- 


who have written in the learned 
guages. See the next article. 
SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or re- 
mark, occafionally made on ſome paſ- 
ſage, propoſition, or the like. This term 
is much uſed in geometry, and other 
parts of mathematics, where after de- 
monſtrating a propolition, it is cuſto- 
mary to point out how it might be done 
ſome other way, or to give ſome advice, 
or precaution, in order to prevent miſ- 
takes, or add ſome 
lication thereof. 8 Rt 
SCHOOL, ſchola, a public place, wherein 
the languages, humanities, or other arts 
and ſciences are taught. Thus 
grammar-ſchool, writing ſchool, c. 
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SCHWALBASH, a town of Germagy, 


or COMMENTATOR, a2 


particular uſe, or ap- 


Thus, we fay, _ 


in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 


in the territory of the” Wetteraw, and 
county of Naſſau, eight Miles 
PP 
SCHWALBE A, in botany, à genus df the 
didynamia-angiofpermia Ys ) 
the corolla whereof confilts of 'a'rin ent 
* ſingle peta], the tube is of ine tedgit 


e 


4 


' of plats, 


"of 
, the 


north*of _ 


/ 


eiii 
tde cup, the limb is erect, the ſuperior 
. lip is erect, concave, and quite entire, the 
lower one is trifid and obtuſe ; the fruit 
is either a bilocular capſule, or there is 
no pericarpiuth ; the ſeed is ſingle, round- 
iſn, and ſmall. 
SCHWARTSBURG, a town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 
and landgrave of Thuringia, eight miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Gotha. | 
SCHWARTZENBURG, a town of Ger- 
_ - many, in the circle of Franconia, twenty 
miles eaſt of Wuriſburg, _ 
SCHWATS, a town of Germany, in the 
county of Tyrol, ſituated on the river 
Inn, twenty miles north-eaft of Inſpruc. 
SCHWEIDNITZ, a town of Bohemia, in 
the dutchy of Sileſia, capital of a dutchy 
of the ſame name, ſituated twenty - ſix 
miles ſouth of Breſſa w. 


- SCHWEINFURT, an imperial city of 


Germany, in the circle of Franconia, 

and biſhopric of Wurtſburg, ſituated on 
the river Maine, in eaſt long. 10? 15), 
north. 50 15. 1 


SCLENA, in ichthyology, a genus of the - 


acarſthoptery gious claſs of fiſhes, the whole 
head and covering of the gills are ſcaly, 
and one of the laminz of theſe coverings 
ſerrated at the edges, the body is com- 
preſſed and broad, the back is 2cute, 
there are teeth in the jaws and fauces, 
'the palate and tongue are ſmooth; there 
s only one fin on the back, which is di- 
vided in the middle to the very baſe ; the 
tail is equal at the extremity ; this genus 
cComprehends the umbra and the umbrino. 
ScIARRI, in natural hiftory, the matter 
which runs down in burning torrents 
from the craters of volcanos, and which 
probably contains mineral and metallic 
particles, it being ponderous and hard. 
Some of the ſciarri are coarſe, and others 
fine and poliſhed on the ſurface; ſome 
of them are black, others grey, others 
reddiſh, and others of the IE of iron, 
and many of them have coverings of 
ure ſulphur over their whole ſurface, 
hey ſeem to be the reſult of many ſorts 
of minerals melted together. 
SCIATICA, the Hip-GcouT, a violent 
and obſtinate pain in the hip, chiefly in 
the joint, where the head of the thigh- 
bone is received into the acetabulum of 
the coxendix, This pain will ſometimes 
extend itſelf to the lower part of the 
loins, to the thigh, leg, and even the ex- 
tremity of the foot, yet outwardly there 
is no ſwelling, no inflammation, nor 


change of colour in the ſæin; ſometimes 


* 
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SCI 
there is ſuch a ſpaſm of the muſcles g 
the fide affected, that'the patient cangy 
ſtand upright without the utmoſt pn 
When the ſciatica has continued rem 
long, there is ſuch a collection of piu. 
itous humour in the cavity of the join, 
that by relaxing the ligaments, it of 
cauſes a luxation. Sometimes it cau(s 
an aridura, or waſting away of the zl. 
np parts. When the pain leaves thy 
hip, and moves downwards, it is a fg. 
that the ſpaſms are reſolved; a viclen 
motion of the body generally exxſperay 
the pain. This diſorder may ariſe fron 
the ſame cauſe with that which prody. 
ces the gout z but it is moſt generally th 
effect of catching cold, or being expoſed 
to the open air; it may alſo be occaſioned 
by contuſions and venereal diſorder, 
See the article GouT, &c, 
After a gentle cathartic, or clyſter, bleed. 
ing will be proper, eſpecially in the ance; 
alſo leeches applied to the hzmorthoidl 
veins, have been found beneficial; ſtrong 
purges are hurtful, but mercurius dules 
with ſcammony, or ſome other purgatiny 
will be of ſervice; ſome give mercurial 
emetics, and afterwards mercurial pur. 
- gatives, repeated twice a week, or a8 ct. 
caſion requires, for ſix times. If the 
patient is old, lenient purgatives will te 
moſt proper, and on intermediate days 
dole of calomel, which is afterwards ty 
| be purged off, and ſo repeated alternatth 
for ſome time. Outwardly, the link 
mentum ſaponaceum 1s recommended by 
' Riverius, . Junker, and others; the put 
is to be anointed with it near the fir, 
Riverius ſays, he has known an obſt- 
nate ſciatica cured in one day, by ap 
plying fix cupping glaſſes on and about 
the part affected, and then anointing i 
with oil of bricks hot, ard afterward 
covering it with a linen-cloth, mad: 
very hot. Tacutus Luſitanus affirms 
that the ſciatica has been cured 9 
hours, by applying eight or ten leeches 
to the +. Mee, nen obſerves 
' that if nothing elſe will do, recourſe mul 
be had to cauſtics, particularly the late 
of ranunculus, or a mixture of qul 
lime, and ſoft ſoap. 
SCIENCE, ſcientia, in philoſophy, Cenotes 
any dorine, deduced from felf-evidel 
and certain principles, by a regular de 
monſtration. See DEMONSTRATION 
. MeTHoD, and KNOWLEDGE. 
Sciences may be properly divided as fo 
lows : 1. The knowlege of thi 
their conſtitutions, properties, 2 
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SCI 
"ons: this, in a lutle more enlarged 
ſole of the word, may be called qv7i*n, 
or natural philoſophy z the end of which 
15 ſpeculative truth. See the article Na- 
ur PHILOSOPHY. 2 
2. The ſkill of ughily applying .th-ſe 


powers, 


ſeeking ont thoſe rules and meaſures of 
human actions that lead to happineſs, 
and the means to practiſe them; and the 
next is mechanics, or the application of 
the powers of natural agents to the uſes of 
life, See ETHICS and MECHANICS, 
The doctrine of ſigns, onwerwrinn ; 
the mot uſual of which being words, it 
is aptly enough termed logic. See the 
article LOG io. 
This, ſays Mr. Locke, ſeems to be the 
moſt general, as well as natural, diviſion 
of the objects of our underſtanding. For 
2 man can employ his thoughts about 
nothing but either the contemplation of 
things themſelves for the diſcovery of 
truth; or about the things in his own 
power, which are his actions, for the 
attainment of his own ends; or the 
ſigns the mind makes uſe of, both in the 
one and the other, and the right order - 
ing of them for its clearer underſtanding. 
All which three, wuz. things, as they 
are in themſelves knowable; actions, 
as they depend on us io order to bap- 
pineſs; and the right uſe of ſiens, in 
order to knowledge, being toto cœio dif- 
ferent, they ſeem to be the three great 
22 of the intellectual world, whol- 
y ſeparate and diſtin one from an- 
other, | 
SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENTIFICAL, ſome- 
thing relating to «he pure, ſublimer ſci- 
ences; or, that abounds in ſcience. or 
knowledge. i 
SCILLA; the SqQuiLL, id botany, a ge- 
nus of the hexandria-monogynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of (ix 
oval deciduous and very patent petals ; 
the fruit is a ſmooth caplule, of a ſub- 
oval figure, marked with three furrows, 
formed of three valves, and containing 


three cells: the ſeeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. ? 


The middle part of the root of this plant SCIRO, an iſtand of Turky; in che Ar 


is only uſed in medicine: the apotheca- 
nies cut the root perpendicblarly in two z 
and ſeparating the heart and the outer 


parts, they expoſe the others to dry: 


this root is extremely acrid, attenvart and 

dilſolvent: it is apt to prove emetic in 

whatever form it is given, but this may 
Vol, IV; | 


mean: the moſt conſiderable. 
under this head is ethics, which is the 
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be prevented by adding a few grains of 
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cinnamon to it: it then becomes à pow- 
erful medicine in all obſtructions of the 
viſcera : it promotes urine and the 
menles, and cuts the tough phlegm which 
almoſt choaks in aſthmas and many otber 
diſorders of the breaſt; the moſt uſual 
form in which it is preſcribed is that of 


the oxymel, made of a ftrong infuſion 
of the root in vinegar, or made into 2 


ſyrup of honey. 


b 


SCILLY, a clufter of iſlands and rocks, 


ſituated in the Atlantic-ocean i weſt lon- 
gitude 49, north latitude 56%. 


SCIO, an iſland of Turky, in the Archi- 


8 


8 


pelago, ſituated in eaſt longitude 29% 
north 389157. 


CLOPTIC, a ſphere, or globe of wood; 


with a circular hole or perforation, where- 
in a lens is placed, It is ſo fitted that, 
like the eye of an anitnal, it may be 
turned round every way, to be uſed in 
making experiments of the darkened 
room. See CAMERA OBSCURA, 


CIRE-FACIAS, in law, a judicial writ moſt 


commonly iſſued to call a perſcn to ſhew 
caule to the court whence it iſſues, why 


execution of a judgment paſſed ſhould 


not be made out; as where a plaintiff 
has recovered debt or damages in a court 
of record, and does not take ou®execu - 
tion in a year and a day after judgment 
recovered: in that caſe he ſhall have this 
writ to ſummon the defendant to ſhew 


cauſe why execution ſhould not be had 
againſt him upon the ſaid judgment; 


Which if the defendant does not, judg- 


ment is given and the plaintiff ſhall have 
execution. Where a plaintiff or de- 
fendant dies, execution way not be ſued 


out ori a judgment till the writ of ſcire- « 


facias is brought and judgment given 


' thereupon, A ſcire facias muſt likewiſe 


iſſue where judgment is recovered againſt 
a feme ſole who marries within the yet 
and day, to ſummon the huſband to ſhew 


cauſe, Sc. And when a judgment is 


ohtained againſt a teſtator, a ſcire-facias 
iſſues againſt the executet᷑, though within 
a year after the judgment is had; and 


- alſo againſt an adminiſtrator to an in- 


teſtate. 


chipelago, ſituated eaſt long. 25%, lat; 
3891 50/. ö | 


SCIRPUS, in botany, a genus of the 


triandria - monogynia claſs bf plants: 

there is no corolla nor pericarpium: the 

ſeed after every flower is ſingle, and of 

a OY figure; acuminated, and 
16 8 | 


has 


0 


- 
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cup. 

This genus comprehends the club-ruſh 
and bul-ruſh. | 
SCIRRHUS 5e, in ſurgery and medi- 
cine, a hard tumour of any part of the 

body, void of pain, ariſing from the in- 
ſpiſſation and induration of the fluids 
contained in a gland, though it may ap- 
pear in any other part, eſpecially in the 
fat, being one cf the ways wherein an 
inflammation terminates. See the articles 
Tumour and INFLAMMATION, 

The ſeat of a ſcirrhus is very various, 
not being confined to the internal parts 
alone, dix. the liver, ſpleen, lungs, me- 
| ſentery, pancreas, and, in females, to 
the uterus but frequenily happens to the 
external parts, as the lips, tongue, ton- 


ſils, fauces, palate, gum, neck, mammz, 


axillæ, groin, penis, and teſticles, and 
that generally after a previous inflamma- 
tion of theſe parts, As ſoon as a ſcir- 


rhus is formed, the neighbouring parts 


of courſe are impeded in the performance 
of their offices, and, according to the 
nature of the part affected, become ſub- 
ject to inflammations, exulcerations, can- 
cer, gangrene, tabes, ſtiffneſs, immobili- 
ty, or the | ke, 
With regard to an external ſcirrhus, 
when it is of a long ſtanding, and the pa- 
tient infirm, Heiſter is of opinion that it 
is better to abſtain entirely from any at- 
tempt to cure it, particularly if it is in 
the breaſts of women, for fear the diſ- 
eaſed part ſhould become apparently can- 
cerous, On the other hand, when the 
ſcirrhus is but newly formed, attended 
with no vehement pain or hardneſs, and 
when the patient is otherwiſe of a ſound 
habit of body, external and internal re- 
medies may be uſed to ſet the confined 
fluids at liberty, The internal remedies 
which are found principally ſerviceable 
in anſwering this intention, are the de- 
coction of the woods, digeſlive tinctures 


or eſſences, and mild mercurials, giving 


between whiles relaxing medicines to re- 
ſolve the inſpiſfated humours, With re- 
gard to external reſolvents, plaſters claim 
the firſt place, ſuch as are made with the 
warm gums, as gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, opopanax, ſagapenum, &c. which 
way be applied alone or mixed together ; 
the next place is held by cataplaſms : 
ſome highly recommend acid vapours 
jn this caſe, and to receive the ſteam 
o hoiling vinegar upon the diſeaſed part: 
others ſet ſulphur on the fire, and hold 
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© has villi or hairs on it longer than the 
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the part over the fume : others, agaly 
are fond of fumigations of cinnabar: 
but mercurial medicines perform wonders 
in this caſe, But if all medicines ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful, and the fcirrhus is 
::ee and moveable, and its ſituation 
threatens no great danger from the neigh. 
bouring veſſels, and that the ſtrength of 
the patient will be ſufficient to undergo 
the operation, to prevent the caſe from 
turning cancerous, it muſt be cut out 
with a knife, after which the wound 
muſt be dreſſed with the linimentum or. 


cei, or any other vulnerary medicine, 


and healed as other wounds, See the 


article WouNo, 


For the methods of preventing the pat 


from turning cancerous, fee the article 
CANCER, 


When this diforder ſeizes the internal 


arts, and the ſeveral ſymptoms cannot 

e diſcovered by the ſenſes, in that caſe 
the effects of a ſeirrhus are only capable 
of guiding the phyſician's judgment and 
directing his practiee: but obſcure caſes 
of this nature are illuſtrated by a conſ- 
deration of the following circumſtances, 
If the cauſe pte-diſpoſing to the gere- 


ration of a ſcitrhus, is an atrabilious 


ſpiſſitude of the humours ariſing from a 
long protracted uſe of auftere, terreſtrial 
and coarſe aliments without violent ex- 
erciſe, or from a long continued influ- 
ence of paſſion, eſpecially grief; and it, 
at the ſame time, the efficient cauſe is 
contuſion; if an inflammation, is rei- 
ther reſolved nor changed into a ſuppu- 
ration; if the uſual diſcharge ef thi 
menſes, or hzmorrhoides, is ſuppreſſed; 
or if the taint is hereditary, we may jufily 
from ſuch cauſes dread an internal fcr- 
rhus. When after a mature confideri- 
tion of all circumſtances, it is probabie 
that a ſcirrhus is capable of reſolution, 
emollients which relax the veſſels, and 
reſolvents which, without exciting a greit 
commotion, fule the concreted humoury, 
are the only medicines to be uſed. Ace- 
tæus aff: ms, that in order to remove 4 
ſcirrhus, or hardneſs of the ſpleen, we 
are to uſe medicines as hot as fit. 
In a recent ſcirrhus of the liver, Junker 
dire&s that the bowels be clean ſed and ie, 
laxed by a clyſter made of a decoction of 
mallows, camomile - flowers, mullen, 
and fennel-ſeed. After this, bleeding in 
the foot is to be ordered, and tl en the fi- 


trous and other reſolvent medicines alete 


be given, ſuch as tartar of vitriol and the 


| like, After this, medicated wines ſhook 
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SITE, or SITE, 
SCIURUS, the SQUIRREL, See the ar- 


n 
be given as the common drink, prepared 
with byrony and arum- roots, centaury, 
byſſop, and maidenhair- leaves, ſaſſafras, 
ſenna, black hellebore, and rhubarb: 
and externally, plaſters of the reſolvent 


and ſtrengthening kinds are to be appli- 


ed, It is ſaid that no internal medicine is 
more efficacious than vinegar ſaturated 
with an highly pure alkaline falt; or, if 
to a pint of rheniſh-wine we add half an 
ounce of the ſalt of carduus benedictus, 
or the talks of beans, or ſome ſuch ſub- 
ſtance, of which mixture the patient is to 
take balf an ounce three or four times a 
day. 

The efficacy of quickfilver in removing 
obſtruQions is univerſally acknowledged, 
and buth the external and internal uſe of 
it has. often greatly contiibuted to the 
cure of a benign and incipient ſeirrhus; 
for when it has acquired a ſtony hard- 
neſs, and begins to be malignant, no re- 
lief can be egpeRed from the ſtrongeſt 
mercurial preparations, nor from a ſali- 
vation excited by quickſilver, but all the 
ſymptoms are rather increaſed by theſe 
means; and in conſequence of the in- 
creaſed motion of the humours, the ſcir- 
mus is the ſooner changed into a cancer: 
and after all direQions for the treatment, 
it is to be acknowledged that an ohdu- 
rate and inveterate ſcirrhus admits of no 
remedy. 


SCISSARS, a well known inflrument for 


cutting any thing aſunder, See the ar- 
ticle FORCEPS. | 


See the article SITE, 


ticle SQUIRREL, 


SCLAREA, in botany, the name by which 


Tournef >rt calls ſeveral ſpecies of ſalvia, 
or ſage. See the article SAGE. 
SCLAVONIA, a province ſubje& to the 
houſe of Aullcia, and bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the rivers Drave and Da- 
nube, which ſeparate it from Hungary; 
being about two hundred miles long, 
and ſixty broad. 
It takes its name from the Sclavi, an an- 
tient people of european Scythia; ſrom 
whom is likewi'e derived the ſclavonic 
language, which is ſaid to be the moſt 
extenſive language in the world, except 
the arabic; as heing the common mother 
af the ruſſian, hungarian, poliſh, bulgari- 
an, carinthian, bohemian, Cc. languages. 
ScLERANTHUs, KNAWEL, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria-digynia claſs of 


plants, without any flower petals: the 
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fruit is an oval capſule, contained in che 


, ? 
SCAT. 
baſe of the cup, which is cloſed at the 
neck; and the ſeeds are two, convex on 
one fide and plane on the other. 
The hoary -perennial-knawel is the plant, 
at the roots of which is found the coccus 
polonicus, a very valuable ſcarlet dye, 
See Coccus and SCARLET. 7 
SCLEROPHTHALMIA, in medicine, 
a ſpecies of ophthalmia, wherein the eye 
is dry and inflamed, as are alio the eye- 
brows. See OPHTHALMI A. 
SCLEROPTERA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of that claſs of inſeAs which have 
four wings, the exterior flexile, and the 
interior membranaceous ; and which have 
the aperture of the mouth bent under the 
breaſt. | 
SLCEROTICA, in anatomy, one of the 
tunics, or coats, cf the eye: it is hard, 
opake, and extended from the cornea to 
the optic nerve; its forepart is tranſpa- 
rent, and called the coraea. See the ar- 
ticles Eye, CORNEA, and TUuNICa, 
SCLERO TICS, medicines proper to harden 
and conſolidate the fleſh of the parts to 
which they are applied; as purſlain, 
houſe-leek, flea - wort, garden - night- 
ſhade, &c. „ 
SCOLOPAX, the woop - cock, in orni- 
thology, a ſpecies of numenius, with a 
black line on each fide the head: it is a 
very beautiful as well as delicate bird, 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the partridge; 
the upper part of its body being of a 
mixed colour, mottled with black, grey, 
and a reddiſh- brown: the breaſt and bel- 
ly are a pale-grey, with little tranverſe 
lines of a bright brown : the upper part 
of the throat is of a whitiſh-yellow, 
and the hinder part of the head chiefly 
black, with a few tranſverſe lines of 
brown on it: the male is ſomewhat 
darker than the female, in its general 
colouring. See NUMENIUS. 
SCOLOPENDRA, in 2oglogy, an inſe& 
with a very ſlender and long body, and 
furniſhed with a vaſt number of legs. 
According to Dale, it is ſometimes uſed 
as a depilatory boiled in wine, 
SCOLYMUS, in botany, a genvs of the 
ſyngeneſ14- polygamia - æqualis claſs of 
plants, with a paleaceous receptacle, and 
imb: icated cup, and no down: the flower 
is compoſed of a number of ſemifloſcules, 
each placed on an embryo-teed, 
SCOMBER, in ichthyology, s genus of the 
acanthopterygious order of fiſhes, the tail 
of which is very much forked, fo as to re- 
preſent the figure of a creſcent : there a:e 
ſeven oſſicles in the branchioſtege mem 
1082 brane 
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brane, on each fide; the uppermoſt of 
which 1s covered by the operculum of the 
gills. This genus, beſides the common 
mackrel, comprehends the tunny, the 
horſe-mackrel, and ſeveral other ſpecies. 
See MaCKREL, Tunny, Sc. 
SCONCE, in fortification, a ſmall field- 
fort, built for the defence of ſome paſs, 
or other paſs. See the article FORT. 
SCONE, or Scoo, a town of Scotland, 
near Perth, remarkable for being the 
place where the kings of Scotland were 
crowned, 
SCOPARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria monogynia claſs of plants, the 
calyx of which is a ſingle leafed, con- 
cave, perianthium, cut into four ſlender 
ſegments; the corolla is a ſingle, patent, 
. Concave peta], divided into four equal 
obtule ſegments; the fruit is an oblong, 
conic, acuminated capſule, formed of two 
valves, and containing only one cell, in 
which are lodged many oblong ſeeds. 
pCOPER, or SCuyER HOLES, in a ſhip, 
are holes made through the fides, cloſe 
to the deck, to carry off the water that 
comes from the pump. Theſe holes, in 
the lower deck, have round leathers nail - 


ed over them to keep the ſea water from 


coming up into the ſhip ; theſe are called 
ſcoper-leathers, and theThort-nails with 
broad heads, which faſten theſe leathers 
down, are cailed ſcoper-nails. | 
SCOPS, in ornithology, an extremely ele- 
* gant ſpecies of owl, about the ſize of a 
field-fare, with the head aurited by two 
ſingle feathers, 0 | 
SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy, in medi- 
cine. See the article SCURVY, 
SCORDIUM, wATER-GERMANDER, in 
| botany, is comprehended by, Linnzus 
among the teucriums. See TEUCR1UM. 


It is celebrated for its ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmic virtues, and is accordingly pre- 


ſcribed in malignant diſorders : but it is 
never uſed alone, being only kept in the 
ſhops as an ingredient cf the eonſectio 
Fracaſtorii, which takes its name of diaſ- 
cordium from it. 
SCORE is ſometimes uſed to denete the 
number twenty, ; . 
SCORE in muſic, denotes partition, or the 
original draught of the whole compoſi- 


tion, wherein the ſ-veral parts, wiz. 


treble, ſecond treble, baſs, &c. are diſtind- 
ly ſtored and marked. See the articles 
Pak TITION and Music. p 
SCORIA, or DROSS, among metallurgiſts, 
is the recrements of metals in fuhong or, 
more determinately ſpeaking, is that 
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maſs which is produced by melting me. 
tals and ores, and when cold is brittle 
and not diſſoluble in water; being pro- 
perly a kind of glaſs. 
Some authors call by this name that fs. 
line mals which is produced by melting 
ores and metals together with ſaline and 
reducing fluxes, But the word ſcoria is 
not properly to be underſtcod of all this 
maſs, but only of the vitrified particles 
- which are lodged between, and adhere ig 
the ſmall maſſes of the ſalts, and which 
may be ſepara'ed from them by water, 
See the next article, 
SCORIFICATION, in metallurgy, is the 
art of reducing a body, either entirely, 
or in part, into ſcoria. 
It is uſed by metallurgiſts, in order thit 
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part converted into ſcoria. All fixed bo- 


made of aſhes, called teſts and coppel, 


ol the ſcariz is neceſſary, that they may 


SCORPZENA, in ichthyology, a genus > 


See DIASCORDIUM, © 


any metal, impriſoned in any ſolid body, tail, 
may, on account of its weight, deſcend 


repri 
and ſeparate itſelf therefrom ; and finally, ſcorj 
if that be required, be either wholly or it whe 


inch 
ſpec] 
$CORP 
eigh 


dies are ſubj:& to this alteration, not to- 
tally excepting even gold and filyer, 
There are allo, among the volatile bo. 
dies, ſome that may be fixed, and which char 
aſſume the name of ſcoriz, by adding The 
fixed bodies to them, Ptol 
It is often proper to make this ſcorificzs cho? 
tion in a veſſel that may abſorh the ſco- SCORI 
riæ, and retain only the metallic part of | 
the maſs under trial. In this caſe the 
operation is called coppeling; and velle's 


ſerve for this pbrpoſe. It is evident, in 
theſe proceſſes, that a great attenuation 


be able to paſs through the veſſel; na 
is there any fitter body to promote {his 
operation than lead, which, by its vt 
Hergoing itſelf a like attenuation in the 
fire, dilpoſes other bodies to be reduced 
into a ſubtile ſcoria for the ſame attenua- 
tion. See COPPEL and COPPELLING: 


the acanthopterygious order of fiſhes, the 
charaQers of which are theſe : the bran- 
chioſtege- membrane, on each fide, cor» 
tains ſeven bones: the head is large 31d 
very prickly: there is only one back-fin, 
and that is lower in the middle than ele- 
where: the body grows ſmall towards 
the tail: the eyes are placed near one ane 
ther, and are covered with the common 
ſkin : there are teeth in the jaws, palate, 
and fauces;z and the appendices to the 
pylorus are eight or nine, ; 
There are only two ſpecies of = c 
Viz, the ſcorpzna with pinnules 90 


* 


F 
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and noſtrils; which very much re- 
rr the common pearch; and is alſo 


called ſcorpio, 0 raw 
the red ſcorpæna, with numerous cirri, 


which is thrice the ſize of the former 
ſpecies. | 5 


article. 


of wingleſs inſects, the body of which is 
of an oval figure; the tail. is long and 
| fender, and the whole body covered with 
a firm and ſomewhat hard ſkin : the eyes 
are eight in number, two of which are 
placed contiguous, and fx fide ways: 
the legs are eight; and, there are alſo 
a pair of claws at the head, and a 

inted weapon at the extremity of the 
tail. See pl. CCXL. fig, 4. n? 3. which 
repreſents the great yellowiſh” barbary 
ſcorpion, with eight denticulations; and 
when full grown, meaſures fix or ſeven 


bo- inches in length; there are ſeveral other 
t to- ſpecies, | 

Iyer, coxep10N, ſcorpio, in aſtronomy, the 
bo⸗ eighth ſign of the zodiac, denoted by the 
hich character Il, See S1GN and ZODIAC, 
ding The ſtars in the conſtellation ſcorpio, in 


Ptolemy's catalogue, are 20: in Ty- 
cho's 10: and in Mr. Flamited's 49. 
SCORPION, in the antient art of war, an 
engine chiefly uſed in the defence of the 
walls of fortified places, by throwing 
arrows, fire-balls, or great ſtones. See 
plate CCXL, where fig. 4. n“ 1. repre- 
ſents one of theſe machines charged, and 


uation no. one in its natural ſituation ; the point 


/ may A of the longeſt brachium, A C, is kept 
J not uppermoſt by the boxes of ftones BB: 

e this hence, in order to charge it, the point A 

s ur- 


being brought down by the rope R R, 


in the and loop a, drawn by means of the wheel 


duced 


tens. LM, is detained by the pin H H. Then 


LING. the Joop @ being taken off from A, and 
nus > the fling 8 charged with the ball or 
0 the ſtone T, the ſcorpion is ready to be diſ- 
bran- 


charged; which is done by a ſmart blow 
„ cor 


A and 
ck-fin, 


in elle- 


or by ſuddenly pulling it out by a rope; 
for they the point A riſes with great ve- 
locity, and one of the loops of the ſling 


owards ſlipping off, the ſtone T flies out, as re- 
ne ano Preſented in no 2, which is another ſcor- 
ommon pon, differing a little from that repre- 
phy. ſented in no 1; the diſcharging end, A, 
to 


deing nearer to the axis of motion, DD, 
th 
Wie whole frame I I turns round the up- 


genus, 
; at the 
ey el 
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and ſcorpius minor; and 


<CORPIO, the SCORPION. See the next 


cCORPION, ſcorpio, in zoology, a genus 


W, and pinion at I, round the rollers 


of an hammer on the end of the pin HH, 


jn the former than in the latter: in both, 
e ſeorpion turns upon the pivot C; as 


C0 
right ſhaft Ce, that the machine may be 

directed any way. The hook H, in n 2. 
does the office of the pin H in no 1. 

It appears, from Cæſar's Commentaries, 
that the Romans had great numbers of 
ſcorpions in their camps: but however 
powerful theſe machines were, and how- 
ever numerous, yet they are not to be com- 
pared with a battery of cannon, either 
for force or expedition. 
Thoſe who deſire a more particular ac- 

count of this machine, may conſult De- 
ſaguliers's Experim. Phil. vol. i. p. 72 
and 73. = | 

SCORPIURUS, ROUGH-CATERPILLARS, 
in botany, a genus of the diadelphia- 
decandris claſs of plants, with a papilio- 
naceous flower; and its fruit is a con- 
torted pod, ſomewhat reſembling a cater- 

. piHar. ; | 
This genus comprehends the ſcorpioĩdes 
and campoidẽ ef authors. Fa 

SCORZONERA, VIPER'S- GRASS, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia - polyga- 
mia-zqualis claſs of plants, with a com- 

pound imbricated flower, made up of a 

great many monopetalous, ligulated, and 

+ quinquedentated ſmall ones: the ſtamina 
are five very ſhort capillary filaments : 
there is no pericarpium, except the im- 
bricated cup, which becomes connivent, 
and contains a fingle oblong and ſtriated 
ſeed after each leſſer flower: the ſeeds 
are crowned with a plumoſe down, See 

plate CCXLII, fig. 2 8 

The roots of this plant abound with a 
milky juice, of a bitteriſn ſubacrid taſte; 
and hence may be of ſome ſervide for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera, and 
promoting the fluid ſecretions. They 
were formerly celebrated as alexiphac- 
mics, and for expelling the meaſles and 
ſmall-pox z but have, of late, almoſt loft 
their character in theſe intentions. 

SCOF, ſcotta, a cuſtomary contribution 

laid upon all fubjeAs according to their 
abilities. Whoever were aſſeſſed to any 
contribution, though not by equal por- 
tions, were ſaid to pay ſcot and lot. See 
the article Lor. ; | 

SCOTIA, in archite dure, a ſemicircular 
cavity or channel between the tores, in 
the baſes of columns, Sre the articles 

COLUMN. and Bases. 

The Scotia has an effect juſt oppoſite to 
that of the quarter-rounv. Our work- 
men frequently call it the caſement, 

It ts alſo called trochilvs, partly from 

its form. See TROCHILUS, Sc. 

In the 1onic and ccrinthian bate, there 
1 
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are two ſcotias, the upper whereof is the 


' ſmaller. See Tonic and CorINTHIAN, 


According to Felibien, the cavetto is a 


fourth part of the ſcotia. See the article 
CAVETTO, ; 


SCOTISTS, a ſect of ſchool-divines and 


philoſophers, thus called from their foun- 
der J. Duns Scotus, 4 Scotiſh, or as 
otheis ſay, an Iriſh cordelier, who main- 
tained the immaculate conception of the 
virgin, or that ſhe was born without ori- 
ginal ſin, in oppoſition to Thomas Aqui- 


nas and the Thomiſts, See TrHOMISM. 


As to philoſophy, the Scotiſts were like 
the Thomiſts, only diſtinguiſhed by this, 
that in each being, as many differgnt qua- 
lities as it had, ſo many different forma - 
lities did they diſtinguiſh, all diſtin 
from the body itſelf, and making as it 
were ſo many different entities, | only 
thoſe metaphyfical, and as it were ſuper- 
added to the being. 


SCOTLAND, excluſive of the iflands, 


is ſituated between 1? and 6* weſt long. 
and between 54* 3o' and 589 30! north 
lat. being about three hundied miles 
Jong, from north to ſouth, and from fifty 


to one hundred and fifty miles broad, 


from eaſt to welt, 


Since the union with England, Scotland 
3s divided into thirty-three ſhires, or 


counties, which altogether ſend only 


thirty knights to parliament, by reaſon 
the Gires of Bute and Cathneſs chooſe 
only alternately, or every other parlia- 
ment, in their turns; as do thoſe of 
Cromarty and Nairn, Clackmannan and 
Kinroſs. 

The royal boroughs of Scotland are ſixty- 
five, but ſo claſſed as to ſend only fifteen 
burgeſſes to parliament. 


New SCOTLAND, Nova Scotia, one of the 


britiſh colonies in North America, is 
fituated between 62* and 525 weſt long, 
and between 439 and 51 north lat. be- 
ing bounded by the river of St, Laurence 
on the north and north-weſt; by the bay 
of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic Ocean 
on the eaſt; by the ſame ocean and 
New-England on the ſouth; and by 
Canada on the weſt. 


SCOTOMIA, or SCOTOMA, in medicine, 


a dizzineſs or ſwimming in the head, 
wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo whirled 
about, that external obj-As ſeem to turn 
round. See the article VERTIGO. 


SCRATCH, in the language of the ſalt- 


workers of our country, the name of a 
calcatioue, earthy, er ſtony ſubſtance, 
| 7 
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8 C 
which ſeparates from ſea - water in boil. 
ing it for ſalt, This forms a thick cru# 
in a few days, on the ſides and boom, 
of - the pans, which they are forced to he 
at the pains of taking off once in a week 
or ten days, otherwiſe the pans * 
away and are deſtroyed, - See the articl 
SALT. 

SCRATCH PANS, in the Engliſh ſalt-works, 
a name given to certain leaden pan; 
which are uſually made about a foot 
and half long, a foot broad, and three 
inches deep, and have a bow, or circy. 
lar handle of iron, by which they may 
be drawn out with a hook, when the lj. 

quor in the pan is boiling, See Satr, 
The uſe of theſe pans is to receive a cl. 
carious earth, of the nature of that which 
incruſts our tea-kettles, which ſepara 

from the water in boiling ; this ſubſtance 
they call ſcratch ; and theſe pans, being 
placed at the corners of the falt-yar, 

where the heat is leaſt violent, catch it a 
it ſubſides there, | 

SCRATCH-WORK, ſgraffiata, a way of 
painting in freſco, by preparing a black 
ground, on which is laid a white plaiſter, 
which white being taken off with an iron 
bodkin, the black appears through the 
holes, and ſerves for ſhadows. See le 
article SGRAFFIT., 

This kind of work is laſting, but, being 
very rough, is unpleaſant to the fight. 

SCRATCHES, among farriers, a diſtem- 
per incident to horſes, conſiſting of dry 
ſcabs, chops, or rifts, that breed be- 
tween the heel and the paſt:rn-joint, 
There are various kinds of ſcratches, 
diſtinguiſhed by various names, as cre 
pances, rats tails, mules, kibes, pains 
Sc. which are all ſo many ſpecies of tie 
ſame malady, engendered from (ome 
dry bumour falling on the legs, or from 
the fumes of the beaſts own dung hing 
under his heels; eſpecially aſter a jour 
ney from over-hard ridiog, &c, Ti» 
diſorder begins firſt with dry ſcabs in the 
2 joint in ſeveral forms. It 

_ known by the ſtaring, dividing and cuil 
ing of the hair on the ſpot, 

SCREW, or Schug, cochlea, one of tit 
five mechanical powers. A ſcrew 18 4 
cylinder cut into ſeyeral concave ſurfacts 
or rather a channel or groove made in 
cylinder, by carrying on two ſpiral plana 
the whole . th of the ſcrew, in ſuch 
manner, that they may be always equ#) 
inclined to the axis of the cylinder 
their whole progreſs, and allo — 
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4 ſcrew may alſo be conſidered. as a 


is called the thread of the ſcrew, as may 


ing A Bin no x. and ach d in ne 2. 
＋ the cylinder AC B D was inſcribed 
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en b the baſe of f in the he. 


in plate CC XLII. fig. 1. n“ 1, 
vo — The arbor of the ſcrew- 


within the ſcrew. Here, we may ſee the 


manner how a ſcrew is made; for if it 
he cut out of the cylinder PHI 


. then 


HKLMNOP is a ſpiral line going 


about the cylinder, making the prominent 


part to be left of the ſaid cylinder; and 


tin ne, the line marking the depth to 
which the ſcrew is to be cut, ſuppoſing 
the ſame line to go round the inner ey- 
linder or arbor A B CD, though not 
expreſſed here, to avoid confuſion; and 


then LIN, &ec, will | repreſent the 


prominent part or thread of the ſcrew, 
Now, if inſtead of cutting the hollows 
HL, LN, NP, Sc. into the cylinder 
HIC, a continued wedge be fixed to 
a ſmaller cylinder as A C BD), or rather 
acbd, the ſame kind of ſcrew will be 
made, and gb cd will be the arbor of 
that ſcrew, Sometimes the moſt pro- 
minent part of the thread, as LN, Sc. 
is not ſharp but flat, and then the thread 


is called a ſquare thread, as in (n? 5.) 
which repreſents the ſection of ſuch a 


ſcrew, This ſort of thread is not uſed in 
wood, but in iron, and in other metals; 
it is of good fervice, being commonly 
more durable, and raifing the weight with 
more eaſe than the ſharp thread. 

orce of the SCREW. To make an eſtimate 
of the force of the ſcrew, which may be 
compared either to an inclined plane; or 


to a wedge, according as its arbor does 


or does not advance in a progreſſive mo- 
tion whilſt it turns round its axis to raiſe 
or top a weight, or to preſs bodies to- 
gether, which are the ſeveral uſes of a 


ſcrew, let us take a flexible wedge, as, 


for example, one of paper, and coil it 
round a cylinder, (ibid. n 1.) as is re- 
preſented in the figure, where A B is the 
arbor, CI D one thread or helix, D HE 
another, and ET G part of the wedge 
left to ſhew the proportion between the 


power that turns the ſcrew and the 


weight W. | | 
If the weight is puſhed up the wedge, 
(or, which is the foe thing, raiſed per- 


rcudicularly by the wedge flipping under 


weight, and GT the velocity 

carried round a cylinder, which in 
— is called the arbor of the ſcrew z : 
the wedge, ſo carried on, making what 
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SCR 
then will HG be the velocity of the 
of the 
power, which is the caſe of the inclined 
— becoming a wedge; and this will 


e the analogy for the ſcrew thus acting. 
As a circle whoſe diameter is Hh: to 


HI the diſtance of two threads :: (or, as 


the baſe FG: to the perpendiculac 


HG ::) ſo is the weight + to the power 
applied to the arbor at A, to raiſe a 


weight up the thread HDPIC. 


N. B. We ſuppoſe the diameter of the 
arbor at A and of the ſcrew at H nearly | 


equal. | 
bis is the caſe of n® 4. Where the 
moveable plank D K is carried down, 
turning round the heads GG of the 
ſcrews AB and CD, in order to pr 
firongly the bodies placed between the 
planks D K and ML, whilſt the piere 
HI, fixed on the upper plank, is either 
| prone through an hole, or, being onl 
looked at, ſerves to ſhew whether the 
pag K D be brought down horizontal- 
y, as the ſcrews are turned, When long 
levers are thruſt into the ſquare holes at 
the heads of the ſcrews, the force of the 
ſcrews is much increaſed, and then the 


weight will be to the power :: as the 


\ circumference of the circle deſcribed. 
that part of the lever to which the hand 
is applied: to the diſtance between two 
threads, 
rence of the circle is to the diſtance of 
two thirds of an endleſs ſcrew :: ſo is the 


reſiſtance of the teeth of the wheel: to the 


power applied to the handle. 


Archimedes's SCREW, in hydraulics, a kind 


of ſpiral pump, for raiſing water, ſo call- 
ed from its inventor Archimedes. 


It confilts of a long cylinder, with a 


hollow pipe, tube, or groove coiled round 
it, as repreſented in ibid. no 7. where 


A B repreſents the cylinder, and CD the 


tube open at each end. It is placed in an 


oblique poſition to the horizon, with the 


lower end in the water to be pumped 
away, the other end being ſupported on 
the lower part of the winch IK, by 

| which the ſcrew and cylinder are turned 
round, ; | | 1 
As ſoon as the ſcew is immerſed in the 

water, it immediately riſes therein by the 
orifice C to the level of the ſurface of the 


. 


water EF; and if the point of the helix 


or ſpiral, which in the beginning of the 
- motion is coincident with the ſurface of 
the water, happens not to be on the 
lower fide of the cylinder, the water 
| | will 


* 


it) from F to H in the dire ion W „ 


Wherefore, as the circumfe- 


* 


| 


3 

will upon the motion of the ſcrew, move 
on in the ſpiral, till it comes to the 
point which is on the other ſide, and co- 
incident with the ſurface of the water 
when it is arrived at that point, which 
ſuppoſe at O, it cannot afterwards poſſeſs 
any other part of the ſpiral than that 


hich is upon the loweſt part of the cy- 


linder; for it cannot move from O to- 
. wards H or G, becauſe they are ſituated 
higher above the horizon; and fince 
this will conſtantly be the caſe, after the 
water-in the ſpiral has attained the point 


O, it is plain that it muſt always be on 


the under fide of the cylinder, 

But becauſe the cylinder is in motion, 
every part of the ſpiral-ſcrew, from O to 

D, will, by degrees, ſucceed to the ſaid 
under part of the cylinder ; the water, 


therefore, in the ſpiral, muſt ſucceed to, 


every part thereof, from O to D, as it 


comes on the lower ſide ; that is, it muſt 


aſcend on the lower part of the cylinder 
through, all the length of, the pipe, till it 
comes to the orifice D, where it will run 
out, as having nothing farther to ſupport 
it.” Hence it appears how much thoſe 
gentlemen are miſtaken who, affecting 


the wonderful, ſay, That the water 


. © aſcends by deſcending z' whereas, if 
they would have made the moſt of the 
wonder, they might have truly ſaid, 
That the water aſcends becauſe it can - 


© not aſcend,” i. e. that it aſcends one 


way, becauſe it cannot aſcend another; 
but then the wonder is loſt, 
Endleſs or perpetual-ScCREw, one fo fitted 
in a compound machine, as to turn a 
dental wheel; ſo called, becauſe it may 
be turned for ever without coming to an 

end: ibid. nꝰ 6. 

If in the endleſs, or perpetual · ſcrew, AB, 
whoſe threads take the teeth of the wheel 
CD, you take the diſtance of two 
threads, according to the length of the 
axis AB; or the diſtance of two teeth 
in the wheel CD, in the direQion of the 


circumference ; and if a weight, W, act 


at the cireumference of the wheel: then, 
if the power D be to the weight W, as 
that diftance of the teeth or threads, to 
the length deſcribed by the power P in 
- one” revolution, the power and weight 
. will be in æquilibrio; becauſe in one re- 
volution of > the wheel D C, with the 
weight W, has moved only the diſtance 
of one tooth, | 
SCRIBF, an officer among the Jews whoſe 
buſine's was to write; of which there 
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\, ſcripture; theſe were in great cr 


ficers, and their deciſions were received 


of God itſelf: the ſecond king pro. 


SCRIBING, in joinery, &c, is a tem 


way they ſcribe it; that is, they ly 


. ®painſt the ſide they intend to ſcribe to 


a a line on the irregular piece parallel u 


SCRIPTURE, an appellation given, by 


SCRIVAN, a port-town of the province of 


of Porto Bello. 
SCROPHULA, the Kix c's EVIL, in me- 


As to the cure of this ſtubborn diſest, 


were thtee kinds: the firſt and princi - | 


"© | 
pal of which were the ſcribes of the * 


whoſe office was to write and interpry 


: edit 
eſteem among the Jews, and had * 


the precedency of the prieſts aud ſari 


with almoſt the ſame reſpe& as the hu 
perly called ſcribes of the people, ue 
a ſort of magiſtrates: and the third wen 
public notaries, or ſecretaries of th 
council; which were the leaſt conſe. 
derable. . 

The ſcribes, among the Romans, wo 
out decrees, or acts, and made out zu. 
thentic copies of them. 


uſed when one fide of a piece of fluff j 
to be fitted to another that is irreguly, 
In order to make theſe join cloſe all the 


the piece to. be ſcribed cloſe to the cther 
they intend to ſcribe it to, and oper. 
ing their compaſles to the wideſt diſtance 
theſe two pieces ſtand from each other, 
they bear the point of one of the ley 


and with the other point draw a line on 
the tuff to be ſcribed. Thus they fan 


the edge of the irregular 6ne ; and if the 
ſtuff be cut exactly to the line, when theſe 
pieces are put together they will ſeem? 
oint. f 


way of eminence, to the ſacred and in- 
ſpired writings of the Bible. See thear- 
ticles BiBLE, CANONICAL, &c, 


Darien, in Terra Firma, fifty miles cal 


dicine, a hard glandulous humour, vſu- 
ally of the ſame colour with the ſkin, 
ſeated principally in the ſides of the neck, 
behind the ears, and under the chin: 
but though the principal ſeat of this di 
eaſe is in the fides 7 the neck, ſcarce 
any part of the body is exempted from i. 
The humour ſometimes falls on the lung) 
and brings on a pulmonary conſumption; 
and it is a dreadful circumſtance, thit 
this diſorder is tranſmitted from parents 
to their children, by way of inheritance 


ſays Dr. Mead, it is to be attempted by 
bleeding, purging and ſuch medicines 
are moſt proper for correcting the viſci- 
dity, ſaltneſs, and acrimony of the bv 
meurs. Of cathartics, the belt is ay 
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Den 
mercury ſix times ſubſinied, which 
— be Feine with rhubarb; foe chil- 


dren z but to adults it may be given 


with a gentle purging draught 
— — after it. The next to this in 


virtue is jalap: and our purging waters 


are alſo uſeful, as they ſcour the glands 
and open the body at the ſame time. In 
fine, à pill compc ſed of mercury fix times 
ſablimed, and precipitated ſulphur of an- 
timony, each one grain; of aloes, three 
or four grains z made up with the ſyrup 
of balſam, and taken every night, will 
be found ſerviceable, not only in this diſ- 


eaſe, but in others ariſing from viſcid hu- 


mours, | 
For correcting this depravity of blood and 
bumours, the following powder may be 
taken twice a day, with three or four 


glaſſes of the leſs compound lime-water : ' 
take of burnt ſpunge, one ſcruple ; of 


purified nitre, coralline, and white ſugar, 
each ten grains; mix them tagether 
and if the patient happen to be emaciated, 
equal quantities of milk may be mixed 
with the water, The gu Jn juice of 
millepedes will alſo be of ſome \ rvice, 
on account of their diuretic quality. If- 
ſues likewiſe will be beneficial, to drain 
off the viſ:ous humour; and a change 
of aliment is often attended with good 


As to the patient's diet, which ought not 
to be neglected, let him feed on fleſh of 
eaſy digeſtion, and abſtain from all ſalt 
and ſmoke-dried meat and high · ſeaſoned 
things; and zung from pork, hare, 
cheeſe, and in general from all things 
thatare hard of digeſtion. Let him drink 
river-water, and that boiled; but ſtag- 
nating or ſnow · water never. 

For the manner of treating fcrophulons 
tumours, by outward applications, ſee 
the article SCIRRHUS. 


SCROPHULARIA, £16WORT, in hotany, 


a genus of the didynamia-angioſpermia 


claſs of plants, with a monopetalous 


flower, divided into five ſegments at the 
limb: the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular eap- 
ſule, containing a great many ſmall ſeeds. 

root of this plant is eſteemed exter- 
nally, as a remedy for the piles, and for 
the king's evil · ſores: it is generally made 
into an ointment for theſe purpoſes; for 
lowe give it alſs internally, in diet- 
8 a 
CROTUM, in anatomy, the capſula or 
bag in which the teflicles are contained, 
end which hangs down below the penis. 


the article TESFICLE., 
Vor, IV. . 
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The ſcrotum ĩs compoſed of a cuticuls; 
cutis, and a muſculous membrane called 
the dartus, by means of which it is cons 
tracted. It has in the midff a ſeptum, 
formed by a duplicature of the dartus, by 
which it is divided into two cells, and 
ney anſwers to a longitudinal future, 
by w 
ſides, a right and a left. It has its veſſels 
from the bypdgaſtics, and its net ves from 
the os ſactum, 0 1 
Its uſe is to contain, to cheriſh, and des 
fend the teſticles, 8 : 
SCROTUM CORD1s, the ſame with perĩ- 
3 See PERICARDIUM. 
SCROWLS, or ScROLLs, in architeQure; 
the ſame with volutes. See VoLuTE. 
SCRUPI, in natural Hiſtory, a claſs of 
foſſils, formed into large detached maſſes 
without cruſts, and compoſed of a va- 
riouſly debaſed cryſtalline matter, Of 
this claſs there are two orders, and un- 
der theſe four genera, vis. the firſt or- 
der pas Saud, 
rude and irregular ſtructure in the maſs, 


ich it is externally divided into tw 


thoſe ſcrupi, of a more 


as the telaugia; and the ſecond order 


comprehends thoſe of a more equal and 
regular 8 as the petri 


the jaſpides, See TELAUG14, Ge. 


SCRUPLE, a weight equal to the third 5 


part of a dram, or to twenty grains. See 
the article WBIORHTr. | 
Among goldſmiths it is equal to twenty 
four grains, | | 
The ſcruples of the moon, &c. eclipfed, 
are the parts of the moon's diameter im- 
merſed in the ſhadow, expreſſed in the 
fame meaſure wherein the apparent dia- 
meter of the moon is expreſſed. 
The ſcruples of Half duration are an arch 
of the moon's orbit, which the center of 
the moon defcribes, ftom the beginning 
of an eclipſe to its middle,  Scruples of 


immerſion, are an arch which the moon's _ 


center deſcribes, from the beginning of 
the eclipſe to its middle. And f:ruples 
of emerſion, are an arch of the moon's 
orbit, deſcribed by her center from the 
time of the emerfion of her limb to the 
end of her eclipſe. See EctLiese. 
SCRUTINY, a ſtrid examination of the 
- ſeveral votes taken at an election, in or- 
der to dif:over unqualified voters; See 
the article ELECTi0ON. | | 
SCULPTURE, an art by which, in taking 
away, or adding to matter, all torts of 
figures are formed by the hand, either in 
tone, wood, waR, or metal. In its full 


latitöde it ſignifies both the art of work. . 


dia and 


— 


ing in creux, properly called engraving, 
F ee 6 add 


/ 
/ 


/ 


SCU 


ENGRAVING and RELIEVO. 


The firſt works in ſculpture were with . 


clay, not only in making Ratues, but in 
forming models; and to this day a ſculptor 
never undertakes any thing conſiderable, 
without forming a model, either in clay 


or wax. In making figures of theſe ma- 


terials; they begin and finiſh their work 
with their hands, uſing only three or four 
pieces of wood, which are roundith at 
one end, and at the other flat, with à ſort 
of claws and teeth, which are to ſmooth 
and ſcratch the work. For waxen mo- 
dels, to every pound of wax add half a 
pound colophony ; ſome add 3 
and melt it together with oil of olives 5 
more or leſs of the latter being uſed as 
they would have the matter harder or 
ſofter ; ſome alſo add a liuie vermillion, 
to give it a colour: this is wrought and 
moulded with the fingers like clay. See 


the article MOULDING. 


For ſculpture in wood, which we proper- 


ly call carving, the firſt thing required is 


to chooſe wood proper for the work the 
ſculptor is to perform. If it be any thing 
large, and that requires a great deal of 
ſtrength and ſolidity, the hardeft and moſt 
durable wood is to be chaſen; and for 
ſmaller works and ornaments, the fofter 


wood is uſed; but it mult be fuch, how- 


ever, as is firm and cloſe: for a large 
work, though it he only a ſingle figure, 
it is better to make uſe of ſeveral pieces 
of wood, or bits of board, glued toge- 


ther, than of one whole piece, which 


is more liable to crack; fora thick piece 
of wood may not be dried to the heart, 
b&wever it may appear on the outſide. 
7 is performed with a great variety 


of chiſſels and other tools, for paring, 
ſcooping, rounding, Cc. the ſeveral parts 


of the work, ſee Cutting in Wood. 


In ſculpture in marble and other ſtone, 
the firſt thing to be done is to ſaw out a 
block of marble, of the bigneſs of the 
work to be 
done, the ſuperfluities are to be faken « 


performed; and this _ 


dy a ſtubbed point and a heavy mallet ; 
thus, bringing it near the meaſures re- 
quired, the ſculptor reduces it ſtill vearer 


with a finer too}, called a dog's tooth, it 


having two points, but one not ſo ſharp 


as the other, After this he makes uſe of 
his gradine, which is a flat —_— tool, 
with three teeth; he then takes o 


| then ta with 
a ſmooth chiſſel, the ſcratches the gradine 


left on the marble, and uſes it with dex- 


| [e894 1 
and of working in relievo, which is more 
ſtrictiy called ſculpture. See the articles 
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e 
terity and deliesey, 10 give Coftney; 

_ tenderneſs to his —— till at — 
taking rafps of different degrees of fine. 
nefs, the work is gradually renderet fü 
for polifhing.” To poliſh the work, the 
uſey'pumnice-ftoneand ſmalt, ther 
he goes over it with tripoli ; and when 
he would give it more Juſtee, rubs it with 
leather and'firaw-aſhes, There are ſeve 
ral other tools uſed by ſeulptors, adapted 
to the different parts of the work, and 
the nature of the tone they make uſe of, 
As the motels of clay ſhrink as they 
dry, whenever ſculptors undertake 

a conſiderable piece of work, they only 
uſe the model for making a mould of 
p̃laĩſter or ftutro, in w! ch is formed a 
2 the fame matter, which ſerve; 
them theneeforth for a model, and ty 
which they/adjuft all their 'menſures and 
proportions. To proceed the more te. 
gularly, on the head of the model they 
place an immoveable circle divided into 
degrees, with a moveable rule or index, 
fixed in the center of the circle, and di. 
vided alſo into equal parts: from the 
end of the rule hangs a line with a 
plummet, Which ferves to take all the 
var to be transferred thence to the 
tock of maible, from whoſe top hangs 
another plummet, like that of the model. 
But there are ſome excellent ſculpton, 
who diſapprove of this method ; urging, 
that the ſmalleſt motion of the model 
changes their meaſures, for which reaſon 
they chooſe rather to take all their mea- 

| ſures with the compaſſes. See the articles 

838 Sc. 

| properly denotes the impurities, 
which 6 Seven by boiling, cafts up to 

the ſurface, 'See CLARIFICATION, 
The term ſcum is alſo uſed for what is 
mere properly called the ſcoria of metals 

See ide article Scox ia. 

Ia this laſt ferife, the ſcum of lead i 1 
ſort of ſmalt, of various colours; and the 
ſcum of filver is commonly what we call 

litharge. See SMALT and LiTHARGE: 

SCUPER, or SCOPER-HOLEs, in a (bp. 

See the article SCOPER, 

SCURRA, in ornithology, the name by 
which the antients'called the jackdaw. 

SCURRULA, in botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla is mono- 
petalous, tubulous, and ſemiquadrifd; 

the feuit is a turbinated berry, 7 
at top; the ſeed is not deſcribed. 

SCURVY, ” ſeorbutts, in medicine, Dr 

es, is ine name given by 45 
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dical writers to a diſeaſe ſo various and 
different in appearance, that it does not 
ſeem to be one and the ſame diſtemper. 

Boerhaase obſerves that the ſcurvy, chief- 
ly affe&s the inhabitants of. * 
countries, eſpecially thoſe who live in 
marſliy, low, fat, and moiſt ſoils, near 
ſtagnating waters, whether freſh or ſalt. 
Thoſe who live idle ſedentaxy lives are 
moſt ſubject, chiefly in the winter- time, 
to the attacks of this diſtemger; as alſo 
thoſe feeding upon ſalted andſmoke-dried 
fleſh, or fiſh, ſea-biſcuit, ſtinking. water, 
unfermented farinaceous vegetables, peas, 
beans, ſharp, ſalt, old cheeſe; likewiſe 
thoſe who are ſubje&t to melancholic, 
maniacal, hyſteric, or bypochondriacal 
diſorders, or thoſe who have taken large 


quantities of the peruvian bark without 


proper evacuations, Dr, Pringle con- 
fiders the ſcurvy as arifing from a putrid 
cauſe only; and thinks that the ſgecies 
of that malady, faid to be; owing to an 
acid, is ſo far from being ſo, that it were 
to be wiſhed this ſuppoled ſpecies of. ſcur- 
vy had not been, denominated of this 
diſtemper, and the more ſo, as he ap- 
prehends that in the countries moſt li- 
able to the true ſcurvy, an acid is rarely 
to be blamed. He thinks, that if the 
acrimony of the fluids is great and ſud- 
den, a fever ar. flux will enſue; but if 
the accummulation is ſo flow, that the bo- 
dy grows habituated to the putrefaction, 
a (curvy prevails; this is the caſe. in 
long voyages, occaſioned by corrupted 
ar and proviſions, on board unventilated 
ſhips, in marſhy; countries from ſimilar 
cauſes, and in a leſſer degree in all nor- 
therly climates in moſt ſituations, from a 
want of due perſpiration. of what is pu- 
trid, and eſpecially with the uſe of ſalted 
meats, : 
The.ſcurvy, according to Sydenham, is 
known by a ſpontaneous wearineſs, a bea- 
vineſs of the body, difficulty of breathing 
eſpecially after motion, rottenneſs of the 
gums, a ſtinking breath, frequeht bleed- 
wg of the noſe, difficulty of walking, 
ſometimes a ſwelling and ſometimes a 
falling away of the.legs, in which there 
are always livid, plumbeous, yellow, or 
volet-coloured ſpots, and the colour of 
face is generally of a pale tawpey. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the fick ſtate of 
this diſeaſe begins, with unuſual lazineſs, 
pontaneous wearineſs ; the patient loves 
io be in a ſitting or lying-poſture ; there is 
pain in all the muſcles as if he was 
ber. red, eſpecially in the lege and loins; 
« | 


its due conſiſtence in the fi 
ſerum is ſalt, ſharp, and abounding with 


very thick. 
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when he awakens in the morning, all his 
joints and muſcles ſeem to be tired and 
cruiſed, In the ſecond' ſtate, the gums 


| ſwell, grow painful, hot, and itching, 
and bleed upon the leaſt preſſure; the 


roots of the teeth become bare and looſe ; 
he feels pains in all the external and in- 


_ ternal. parts of the body imitating di- 
_ tempers proper to the various parts. In 


the third ſtate, the gums at length grow 
putrid, with a cadaverous ſmell : when 
they are inflamed, blood diſtils from them, 
and a gangrene enſues; the looſe teeth 


by degrees grow yellow, black, and rot- 


ten; the ſublinguar veins become vati- 
coſe and like rings; there are often fa- 
tal hæmorrhages, which break out from 
the external ſkin, without any. appear- 
ance of a wound, from the lips, gums, 
mouth, noſe, lungs, ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, 
pancreas, inteſtines, womb, kidneys, &c, 
Obſtinate ulcers ariſe, which no applica- 


tion will cure, and are apt to turn to a 
gangrene; they break out in all parts of 


the body, but eſpecially the legs, and are 
attended with a ſtench; there is a kind of 
itch and dry, ſcabs, with a dry and mild 
leproſy ; the blood drawn from a vein is 
black oy pros, thick, and yet wants 

brous part; the 


a yellowiſh green mucus on the ſurfaces 
there are gnawing rending pains, quickly 


ſbifting from place to place, which grow 


more violent in the night, affecting all the 
joints, bones, and viſcera. In the fourth 
ſtate there are fevers of various kinds, 


which bring. on an atrophy ; ſometimes 


diarrhzas, dyſenteries, or violent ſtran- 
guries ; as alſo faintings and mortal an- 
xieties, a dropſy conſumption, convul- 


_ fions, trembling, a palſy, contractions, 


black- ſpots, voiding of blood upwards 


and downwards, a putrefaction and con- 


ſumption of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, 
meſentery: and now the contagion ſpreads 


4 . : 


From this account of the diſeaſe it ap- 
pears, continues the laſt- mentioned au- 


thor, that one part of the blood is faulty 
in being too thick, and the other in be- 


iyg too thin, with a ſalt asg e, or 


acid acrimony; 'wherefore, to diſcover 
which of the three predominates, requires 
the utmoſt attention, and the moſt accu- 


rate enquiry 2: for, in the. cure of this diſ= 
_ exſe, that which is thick is to be attenu- _ 
ated, that which is ſtagpant rendered . 
moveable, and that which is coagulated 

is to be made fluid, n 
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It ought to be laid down, ſays Hoffman, 
as a genera] rule, that the ſcurvy, the 
woſt virulent of all chronical diſtempers, 
is not to be treated with draſtic, but with 
the moſt mild and ſimple medicines : 
likewiſe the patient ſhould change the air 
in which the diſeaſe is formed, and re- 
move from unhealthy places, where the 
air is impure, vap'd, and deprived of its 
due elaſticity, cloudy, or impregnated 
with noxious exhalations, to places more 
ſalutary, and where the air is more pure, 
If his circumſtances will not admit cf 
travelling to Italy or France for a purer 
air, he ſhould burn juniper-wood in his 
chimney, or throw amber on live coals. 
The patient ſhould alſo uſe exerciſe, not 
indulging himſelf in much ſleep, be tem- 


perate in his diet, and feed upon aliment' 


of eaſy digeſtion, Our author ventures 
to affirm, that mineral waters are a uni- 
verſal remedy for the ſcurvy; but the cure 
is till more certair, if an acurate regi- 
men be obſerved, and the waters aſſiſted 


by the repeated exhibition of proper an- 


tiſcorbutic and balſamic medicines, When 
theſe cannot be had, pure light fountain- 
water, wherein hot iron has been extin- 


ende may be ſubſtituted in their room. 


eſides mineral waters, nothing is more 
effectual in correcting a ſcorbutic acrimo- 
ny than a milk. diet, or whey, or whey 
impregnated with the juices of antiſcor- 
butic herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and u ater- 
creſſes. Scurvy-graſs and all the ſpecies 
of garden and water · creſſes, horſe-radiſh, 


the roots of wild radiſh, and muſtard are 


juſtly looked upon as antiſcorbutics, for 
they induce a ſvrprifing change both in 
the diſordered fluids and ſolids. To theſe 
may be added the roots of gentian and 
ſuccory, the leaves of ſcordium, carduus 


_ benedicius, wormwood, the lefſer cen. 


taury, ,water-irefoil, or bucks-beans, 


Balſamics and corrohoratives, as juniper- 


rries, the tops of fir and pine-trees, 
winters bark, cortex elutheriz, and the 


peruvian- bark: the gums ammoniac, ſa- 


gapenum, and galbanum ; and the woods 
of ſaſfafras, guaizcum, and aloes. Me- 
dicines which allay the pains and ſpaſms, 
are the fat of animals, cream, oil of ſweet 


_ almonds, ſperma ceti, caflor, aſſa fœti · 


da, extracts of yarrow and camomile, 
diaſcordium, ſaffron, earth-worms, elk- 
hoof, Sc. As to evacuations, bleeding 
ſhould be uſed with the greateſt caution ; 
and none but the gentleſt purges ſhould 
be ufed, ſuch as ſena, rhubarb, or man- 


FR allo pills made after the manper of 
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Becher, with depurated aloes, extra of 
thubarb, bitter herbs, and temperate bal. 
ſamic ingredients. The diuretics ſhould 
not be flronger than the decoRtion of the 
roots cf parſley, celeri, fennel, and af. 
paragus. The ſafeſt diaphoretics are dul. 
cified ſpirit of nitre, flowers of ſulphur, 
æthiops mineral, infuſions in the mann 
of tea of Paul's betony, carduus benedic. 
tus, ſcordium, and elder-flowers, dia. 
phoretic antimony, calcined and uncat. 
cined hartſhorn, amber, native cinnabar, 
cinnabar of .antimony, and compound 
powder of crab's claws : theſe things are 
adapted to a cold ſcurvy, But in the hat 
or alcaline, ſeurvy-graſs is too hot to be 
adminiſtered alone; wherefore it ſhould 
be corrected with acids, ſuch as wood. 
ſorrel, the juices of citrons, oranges, bar. 
berries, and pomegranates; this ſhould 
be accompanied with milk-meats, al. 
mond emulſions, bzrley-broiths, water. 
gruel, chicken- broths, with endive, et- 
tuce, ſorcel, and crefſes, at intervals, 
When the fcurvy preceeds from muriaiic 
ſalts, which happens to thoſe who live en 
ſmoked or high-ſalted fiſh or fleſh, then 
whey, copiouſly drank, produces good 
effects; as alſo citrons, china-oranges, 
and ripe fruits; whereas ſpirituous and 
volatile antiſcorbutics are generally de. 
trimental. Heifter ſays, that when there 
is a continval falt taſte in the month, 
lime-water, drank morning and evenirg, 
is a high ſpecific. The late biſhop of 
Cloyne lays, that if he may truſt what 
trials he has been able to make, tar» 
water is good in the ſeveral ſorts of ſcur- 
vy, whether alkaline, acid, or muriatic; 
and that he believes it to be the only me- 
dicine that cures them all, without doing 
burt in any, See the article TAX. 
In a high degree cf the ſcurvy, mercurial 
ſalivation is looked upon by many 2 the 
only cute; which by the vehement ſhock 
it gives the whole frame, and the ſenfible 
ſecretion it produces, may be thought to 
be more adequate to ſuch an effect; but 
the diſorder occaſioned by that violent 
proceſs, it is to be feared, may never be 
got over, See SALIVATION. 
SCURVY GRASS, cochlearia, in botany: 
See the article COCHLEARIA. | 
SCUTAGE, was antiently a tax impoſed 
on ſuch as held lands, Cc. by knight? 
ſervice, towards furnifſh;;ng the kings 
army: hence ſcutagio habendo v3 . 
writ that lay for the king, or other lord, 
againſt tenants holding by knight's — 
ice, to ſerve in peiſon, or ſend? — 


* 
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gent man in their room, or pay à certain 
c. BEE | 

Co RET; or SCUTARI, a caſtle and 
ſeraglio on the eaſt ſide of the Boſphorus, 
oppoſite to Conſtantinople, about a mile 
from it. * v2 

JTARI, a city of european Turky, in 
2— — Hex % Albania, frtuated | in 
ext longit. 20% and north lat. 42“ 30'. 
«CUTCHEON: Spe ESCUTCHEON, 
SCUTELLARIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia- ymnoſpermia claſs, of 
plants, the coro la whereof conſiſts of a 
fingle ringent petal z the tube is very 
ſhort, and refleRed backwards ; the faux 
is long and compreſſed the upper lip is 
concave and trifid, and the middle laci- 
nula concave and emarginated ; there 
is no pericarpium ; the mouth of the ca- 


is fallen it becomes ſhut, with an oper- 
culum ; the ſeeds are roundiſh, and four 
in number, This genus comprehend 
the caſſida of Tournefort. | 


tertian agues. 

<CUTIFORME os, in anatomy, the chief 
bone of the knee, called alſo patella, mo- 
la, Cc. See the article PATELLA. 


broadeſt and biggeſt of them all, called 
alfo thyroĩdes. See the article LaRYNx. 
This cartilage is of a quadrangular figure, 
and ſtands in the anterior part, where 
the powum Adami makes its prominence, 
whence it is ſometimes called the anterior 
cartilage. It is gibbous witheutſide, and 


ly in women, in whom it does not ad- 
vance ſo far forward as in men. 
SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare holes cut 
in the deck, big enough to let in the bot- 
dy of a man, ſerving to let people down 
into any room below upon occaſion, or 
from one deck to another. They are 
generally before the main-malſt, before 
the knight in the ſorecaſtle z in the gun- 
room, to go down to the ſtern ſheets; in 
the round-houſe, to go down into the 
captain's cabin, when forced by the ene- 
my in a fight aloft, There are alſo ſome 
ſmaller - icuttles, which have gratings 
over them: and all of them have. covers, 
that people may not fall down through 
them in the night. | 

Scuttle is alſo name given to thoſe little 
windows and -long holes which are cut 
| cut meabing, to let in light. | 
*ITALA, in mechanics, a term uſed 
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Iyx is originally open, but after the flower 
This plant is recommended as doeh in 


SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in anatomy, 
one of the cartilages of the larvnx, the 


hollow within; ſometimes double, chief- 


SEA 
by ſome writers, for. a 'kind of radius, 
or {poke, ſtanding out from the axis of a 
machine, as an handle or lever to turn it 
round and work it by. ARS 

SCYTALA LACONICA, a ſtratagem or de- 
vice of the Lacedemonians, for the ſecret 
writing of letters to their correſpondents, 
ſo that if they ſnould chance to be inter- 
cepted, no body might be able to read 
them. To this end they had two wooden 
rollers or cylinders, perfectly alike and. 
equal, one whereof was kept in the city, 
and another by the perfon to whom the 
letter was directed. For the letter, a ſkin 
of a very thin parchment was wrapped | 
round the roller, and thereon was the 

matter written; which done, it was ta- 
ken off, and ſent away to the pafty, who, 
upon putting it in the ſame manner upon 
bis roller, bound the lines and words in 
the very ſame diſpoſition as when they 
were firſt written. l Ss 

SCYTHIA, The northern parts of Eu- 

rope and Aſia were antien:ly ſo called, 

which afterwards obtained the name of 

Tartary. | os 

SEA, mare, is frequently uſed for that vaſt 
tract of water encompaſſing the whole 
earth ; but is more properly a part or di- 
viſion of theſe waters, and is better defin- 
ed a leſſer aſſemblage of water, which 
lieth before and waſheth the coaſts of ſome 
particular countries, from whence it is 
generally denominated, as the Iriſh ſea, 
the Mediterranean ſea, the Arabian ſea, 
What proportion the ſuperficies of the 
ſea bears to that of the land is not pre- 
ciſely known, though it is ſaid to be fome- 

— what more than two thirds. As the wa- 
ters of the earth muſt neceſſarily riſe to 
the ſurface thereof, as being ſpecifically 
lighter than the earth, it was neceſſary 
there ſhould be large cavities therein 
for receptacles to contain them, other- 
wiſe they would have overſpread all the 
ſuperficies of the earth, and fo have ren- 
dered it utterly 'uninhabitable for terreſ- 
trial animals; for the center of the earth 
being the common center of gravity, and 
the nature of fluids being ſuch, that they 
equally yield to equal powers; and the 
ower of attraftion being every where 
equal at equal diſtances from the center, 
it follows, that the ſuperficial parts of the 
water will every whereconform themſelves 
to an equidiſtant ſituation from the cen- 
ter, and conſequently will form the ſur- 
face of a ſphere, fo far as they extend. 
Hence, that the ſea ſeems higher than the 


SE A 


earth or land, reſults from the fallacy of 
vifion, whereby all objects, and the parts 


of land as well as ſea, the farther they 


are off from us, the higher they appear; 
the reaſon of all which is plain from op- 


tics : for it is well known, that the denſer 


any medium is, through which we be- 
hold objects, the greater is the vefraQtion ; 
or the more their images appear above the 
horizontal level ; alſo the greater quantity 
of the medium the rays paſs through, 
the more will they be bent from, their Fri 
direction; on both theſe accounts the ap- 
pearances of things remote, and on Ge 
fea, will be ſomewhat above the horizon, 


and the more fo, as they are the mare 


remote. See the articles GRAviTyY, 
Fruip, EaRTH, REFRACTION, @c. 
With regard to the depth or profundity 


of the ſea, Varenius afhrms, that it is in 
ſome places unfathomable, and in other 


places very various, being in certain places 


261 g. 18, 218, 42 Engliſh miles, 
in other 


places deeper, and. much leſs in 
bays than in oceans. In general, the 
depths of the ſea bear a great analogy to 


| the height of mountains on the land, ſo 


far as is hitherto diſcovered, See the ar- 


_ ticle MOUNTAIN, 


M. Daſſie has been at great pains to prove 


| that the ſea has a general motion, inde- 


pendent of winds and tides, and of more 
conſequence in navigation than is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed. He affirms, that this 
motion is from eaſt to welt ioclining to- 
wards the north, when the fun has paſſed 
the equinoctial narthward, and that dur- 
ing the time the ſun is in the northern 
figns 3 but the contrary way after the ſun 
has paſſed the ſaid equinoctial ſouthward : 


adding, that when this general motion is 


changed, the diurna] flux is changed alſo ; 
whence it happens. that in ſeveral places 
the tides come in, during one part of the 


year, and go out during the other, as on 


the coaſts of Norway, in the Indies at 
Goa, Conchinchina, Fc. where, while the 
fur is in the ſummer figns, the ſea runs 
to the ſhore ; and when in the winter ſigns, 
runs from it. On the moſt ſouthern coaſts 
of Torquin and China, for the fix. ſum- 
mer months, the divrnal courſe runs 
from the north with the ocean; but the 
ſun having repaſſed the line toward the 
fouth, the courſe declines alſo ſouth- 


There are two principal reaſons why the 
_ fea doth not increaſe by means of rivers, 


Sc. falling every where: into it, The 


firſt is, becauſe. waters return from ihe 
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ſea by ſubterranean cavities and — 
ducts, through various parts of the eany, 


Secondly, becauſe the quantity of u. 
pours raiſed from the ſea, and falling on 
the land, only cauſe a circulation, by 
no increaſe of water, It hath been found 
by calculation, that in a ſummer's d 
there may be raiſed in-vapours, from tha 
Mediterranean fea 5280000000 tuns cf 
water ; and yet this ſea receiveth not, 
from all its nine great rivers, aboxe 
1827000000, tuns per day, which is byt 
a third part of what is exhauſted in u- 

urs. 

he aſcent of the ſea-water, far the for. 
mation. of ſprings, by a. ſubterranean cir. 
culation of its water to their ſources, ha 
been. a great objectiom wich many, again 
the ſyſtem of their being formed of the 
ſeaz but Dr. Plot has.obſerved, that there 
are many ways by which the water may 
aſcend above its own level ; 1. By de 
means of ſubterranean heats. 2. By fl. 
tration. 3. By the unequal height of e. 
veral ſeas. 4. By the diſtance of the cen. 
ter of magnitude from the center of gu 
vity in the terraqueous globe: the ſuyer- 
ficies of the Pacific ſea is ſaid to befar- 
ther from the center of gravity than the 
top of the higheſt hill on the adverſe part 
of the globe, And 5, By the help af 
ſtorms. The fea-water actually aſcends 
above its own level, coming into wells 
whoſe bottoms. lie higher than the ſurface 
of the ſea at high-water mark, 
With regard to the faltneſs of the ſea- 
water, it is very rationally judged to ariſe 
from great multitudes. both of mines and 
mountains of ſalt, diſperſed. here and 
the ſea, The ſalt 
diluted and diſſolved by 
e ſea, becomes, impregn 
rticles. throughout; and for 
this reaſon the ſaltneſs of the ſea can ne- 
ver. be diminiſhed. Dr. Halley ſuppoſes 
that it is probable the greateſt part of le 
ſea-ſalt, and of all ſalt-lakes, as the Cal 
pian ſea, the Dead-ſea, the lake of Mex 
co, and the Titicaca in Peru, is deri. 
ed from the water of the rivers. ubich 
they receive z and ſince this ſort of lakes 
has no- exit or diſcharge, but by the &- 
halation of vapours; and alſo ſince thele 

apours- are entirely freſh, or devoid 
of ſuch particles, it is certain tbe ſaltnels 
of the ſea and ſuch lakes muſt, from time 
to time increaſe, and therefore the ſalt! 
at this time is greater than at an) time 
heretofore. He further adds, that if, b 


experiments made in different vs ld 


* | ; - oe 3 Oy 
4 4 * 5 
'v 
3 : 


end the different quantity of falt, 
_— ſame quantity of water (taken 
vp in the ſame place, and in all other the 
me circumſtances) would afford, it 
would be eaſy from thence, by rules 


ut proportion, to find the age of the world 

nd — Os the time wherein 1t has 

a been acquiring its 2 ſaltneſs. 

be With regard to the ule of this ſalt pro- 
of perty of ſea · water, it is obſerved that tbe 
th laltneſs of the ſea preſerves its waters pure 

W and ſweet, which otherwiſe would cor- 


ropt and Rink like a filthy lake, and con- 


he ly that none of myriads of crea- 

tures that now live therein, could then 
ar have a being, - From thence alſo the ſea- 
cr. water becomes much heavier, and there- 
ba fore ſhips of greater fize and quanti- 
ink may be uſed thereen, Salt water 
the alſo doth not freeze ſo ſoon as freſh 
here water, whence the ſeas are more free for 
ny navigation. We have lately had publiſhed 


a diſſertation, by Dr. Rufſel, concerning 
. due medical uſes of ſea-water, in diſeaſes 
of the glands, &c. wherein the author 
- premiſes ſome obſervations upon the na- 
gra» ture of ſea · water, conſidered as impreg- 
nated with particles of all the bodies it 


far paſſes over, ſuch as ſubmarine plants, fiſh, 
n the falts, minerals, &c. and faturated with 
1 their ſeveral effluvia, to enrich it, and 
lp of keep it from putrefaction; hence this 
cends fluid is ſuppoſed to contract a ſoapineſs, 
nell, and the whole colledtion being pervaded 
uface by the fulphureous fteams paſſing through 
it, to conſtitute what we call fea-water, 
e ſez the confeſſed diſtinguiſhing charaQteriſtics 
ariſe of which are faltnefs, bitterneſs, nitroſi - 
s. and ty, and unRuoſity : whence the author 
2 and concludes, that it may be juſtly expected 
de ſalt to contribute ſignally to the improve 
ved by ment of phyſic. The caſes in which our 
znated author informs us we are to expect ad- 
id for vantage from ſea-water, are, 2. In all 
an ne recent obſtructions of the glands of the 
ppole inteſtines and meſentery. 2. All recent 
| _ obiruftions of the pulmonary glands, and 
e Cal thoſe of the viſcera, which frequently 
Men produce conſumptions. 3. All recent 
2 glandular ſwellings of the neck, or other 
N parts. 4. Recent tumours of the joints, 
f it they: are not ſuppurated, or become 
* leirhous, or cancerous, and have not ca- 
* 4 nous bones for their cauſe, 5. Recent de- 
= n finxions upon the glands of the eye-lids. 
time b. All defcedations of the ſkin, from an 
Aalen eryſipelas, to a lepra. 7. Diſeaſes of the 
oe . ends of the noſe, wirh their uſual com- 
121 by panon a thickneſs of the lip. 8. Ob- 
wy - lions of the kidneys, where there is 
could 


4 
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no inflammation, and the ftone N | 
9: Ia recent obſtruRions of the liver this 
method will be proper, where it prevents 
conſtipations of the belly, and affifts 
other medicines directed in Reric cafes, 
The ſame remedy is ſaid to be of fig- 
nal ſervice in the bronchocele; and is 
likewiſe recommended for the prevention 
of ye bilious colics that fo frequently 
1 ur marmers. | | 
p make ſea-water freſh is a thing long 
and, much wanted, for the advantage of 
navigation and commerce; a method for. 
doing which has been long ago invented 
by Mr. Hauton, and the. ſecret publiſhed 


in the Philo, Tranſad. It is performed 


by precipitating the water with oil of tur- 

tar, and then diftilling it. Bet Mr. 

Appleby's proceſs, which was referred by 
the lords of the admiralty to the c 

of phyficians, and communicated to 


royal ſociety, with ſome experiments 


therewith, on Feb. 8, 1753, appears to 
be more ſucceſsful, and is performed 
2 into — llons of fea- water 
put fix ounces of a alkali, prepaved 
with quick-lime as ftrong as lapis infer- 
nalis, and fix ounces of bones, : calcined 


to a whiteneſs, and finely powdered ; 


— N e Fm, in a common 
ill, fifteen 8. r. Appleby con- 
ceives that the alkali here employe: 
is the beſt adapted 1o prevent the bitu- 
-minous matter in ſea-water from riſmg 

by heat in diftillation. 
In the year 1755, a method of procuring 
any quantity of freſh water at ſea was 
publiſhed by Dr. Butler; together with 
a method alſo of preſerving freſh water 
entirely pure, ſweet, and- wholeſome, 
duriog the longeſt voyage, and in the 
warmeſt climates. The method more ex- 
preſsly recommended by the doctor for 
making ſea· water freſh, is to put a mea- 
ſured wine-quart of the ſtrongeſt ſoap 
leys to fifteen gallons of ſea-water, which 
being diſtilled, he affures us, will gene- 
rally yield twelve gallons of freſh water. 
The above quantity of ſoap leys, we are 
told, will bear a repetition of the ſame 
quantity of water four or five times. 
This method of Dr. Butler was tried, 
by order of the lords of the admiralty, 
at the ſame time with Mr. Appleby's: 
but the latter, being found to be perform - 
ed with a leſs quantity of fuel, was pre- 
ferred. | 
In order to keep freſh water ſweet, Dr. 
Butler direQs to take of fine, clear, white 
pearl aſhes, a quarter of a pound aver- 
. | dupois. 
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dupois, and put into one hundred gal- It is held, that if a ſeal be broken off 


lons of freſh water ; obſerving this pro- it will render the deed void, and tha 


portion to a greater or leſs quantity, and where ſeveral are bound in a bond, th 


op up your caſk as ufual, till you have pulling off the ſeal of one vacates it y 


* 


occaſion to broach it, to all the reſt. 
For the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, The king's great ſeal is that whereby il 
ſee the article TiDEs. patents, commiſſions, warrants, Sc. com- 


For the ſea-army, ſea · aſtrolabe, ſea-biſ- ing from the king are ſealed, The keey. 
ket, ſea-chart, ſea- compaſs, &g'Tee the ing hereof is in the hands of the Jon 
articles ARMY, ASTROLABE;' Nr, high chancellor, who is hence denomi. 
CuarT, Sc. Anon nated lord keeper. Indeed there is ſons 


SEA-MEN, ſuch as are reſerved toderve the difference between the. lord chancellor 


king, or other perſons, at ſea, whb may and lord keeper, not in office, but in 
not depart without licenſe, &c. Sea- the manner of creation, the latter bein 
men fighting, quarreling, or making any made by the delivery of the great (el 
difturbance, may be puniſhed by the com- to him by the king, but the former 
miſſioners of the navy, with fine and im- having a patent. The king's privy ſeal i 
priſonment. Regiſtered ſea-men are ex- a ſeal that is uſually firſt ſet to grants that 


- empted from ſerving in any pariſh-office, are to paſs the great ſea}. See Kereopen, 


t 


Sc. and are allowed bounty money be- SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and 
fides their pay. By the law of merchants, the impreffion thereon, affixed to the thn 


the ſea-men of a veſſel are accountable ſealed. 


to the maſter or commander, and the ma- SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed 
ner to the owners, and the owners to the by the lord chancellor or keeper of the 
merchants, for damage ſuſtained either great ſeal, to ſeal the writs and inſt. 
by negligence or otherwiſe, Where a ſe - ments there made in his preſence, 

man is hired for a voyage, and he de- SEALING, in architecture, the fixing 
ſerts it before it is ended, he ſit loſe his piece of wood or iron in a wall wit 
wages; and in caſe a ſhip be loſt by a plaſter, mortar, cement, lead, and other 
tempeſt, or in a ſtorm, the ſea-men loſe ſolid binding, For ſtaples, hinges an 


their wages, as well as the owners their joints, plaſter is very proper. 


8 


freight. See NavaL AFFAIRS. SEALING-WAX. See the article Wax, 
EAFORD, a port-town of Suſſex, firu- SEAM or SEME of corn, is a mea{urect 


ated on the engliſh channel, ſeven miles eight buſhels. 


ſouth of Lewes. SEAM of glaſs, the quantity of 120 pound, 
It ſends two members to parliament. or 24 ſtones, each five pounds weight, 


SEAL, figillum, a puncheor, or piece of The ſeam of wood is an horſe load. 


metal, or other matter, uſually either SkAus of a ſbip, are places where her planks 
round or oval, whereon are engraven the meet and join together. There is alſo: 
arms, device, Sc. of ſome prince, tate, kind of peculiar ſeam in ihe ſowing f 
community, magiſtrate or private perſon, fails, which they call monk-ſeam ; the 


often with a legend or ſubſcriptien, the other ſeam of a ſail is the round ſean, 


out being ſealed, they are void in law, es and even denominates it. In d 


impreſſion whereof in wax, ſerves to fo called from its being round like tit 
make G. inſtruments, &c. authentic. common ſeams, 
Before the time cf William the con- SEARCE. See the article S1EvE. 


queror, the makers of all deeds only SEARCHER. See the article AL NACE. 
ſubſcribed their names, adding the ſign Searcher is alſo an officer of the culioms, 
of the croſs, and a great number of whoſe buſineſs is to ſearch and examine 
witneſſes ; but that monarch and the no- all ſhips outward bound, to ſee wh:th 
bility uſed ſeals with their arms on them, they have any prohibited or unaccuſtow- 
which example was afterwards followed ed goods on board. 

by others, The colour of the wax where- SEAR-CLOTH, or CERE-CLOTH, in fur 
with this king's grants were ſealed was gery, a form of external remedy ſomt- 
uſually green, to fignify that the act what harder than an unguent, ye! fo , 
continued freſh for ever, and of force. than an emplaſter, though it is frequenif 
Aal is abſolutely neceſſary in reſpect uſed both for the one and the other. 
of deeds, becauſe the ſealing of them The ſear - cloth is always ſuppoſed to 4 
makes perſons parties thereto, and with- wax in its compoſition, which diftingu' 


8 B C 
hen a Tiniment or unguent has wax 
enough in it, it does not differ from a 
ſear-cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of 


compounded of reſolvent drugs, as ſaffron, 


with wine. 


EAS. See the article 8EIZ E. 

Kays SEASIN, or SEASING, in a ſhip, the name 
mY of a rope by which the boat rides by the 
7 ſhip's ſide when in harbour, Cc. 

_ SEASONS, in coſmography, certain por- 
IT tions or quarters of the year, diftinguiſh- 
my ed by the ſigns which the earth then en- 
s ters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
wh ſun, conſequent on which are different 
Na. temperatures of the air, different works 
thng in tillage, c. The year is divided into 
* four ſeaſons, ſprivg, ſummer, autumn, 
10 and winter, The beginnings and end- 
yen ings of each whereof, ſte under its pro- 


per article, SPRING, &c, | 


about the ſun conſtitutes all the variety 

of the ſeaſons, may be ſeen under the 

article EARTH. | | 
SEASONING of timber, See TiMBER, 
SEAT, in aſtronomy, See SCHEAT, 


as of SEAT, in the manege, the poſture or ſitua- 

tion of the horſeman upon the ſaddle. 
=_ in the province of Biſcay, and territory of 
bt Guipuſcoa, ſituated in welt long, 1® 50%, 
plank north lat. 43 35, 
% BESTEN, or Corpra, in botany, See 
wn the article CORDIA, l 
_ SEBUM, $UET, in anatomy. See SUET. 
| fan SECALE, or SECALINA, RYE, in botany, 
ine the a genus of the triandria-digynia claſs of 

plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 

two valves; the exterior valve 1s rigid, 
nen ventrieoſe, acuminated and compreſſed, 
ullon, its lower edge is ciliated, and it ter mi- 
xamine nates in a long ariſta: the interior valve 
bebe is Enceolated and plane; the nectaria are 
cullon two, ovated and ere& ; the corolla ſerves 
1 the office of a pericarpium, incloſiog 
in ſut- the ſeed, and, at a proper time, opening 
y ſome- and dropping it out; the ſeed-is ſingle, 
t ſoft oblong, and almoſt cylindric. See RYE. 
equently SECANT, in geometry, is a line that 
e othet, cuts another, or divides it into two parts. 
| to hart See the article Ling. - | 
inguilt Thus the line A M (plate COXLIIT. 
in effedly fig. 7. ne I.) is a ſecant to he circle 

ates AED, &c, as it cuts it in B. 


Vor. IV. 


1 


ſubſtitutes to frigion, and are ſometimes 
uſed for other purpoſes; the beſt are 


myrrh, and aloes, incorporated with wax 
and gums, as galbanum, gum ammo- 
niac, and ſagapenum, the whole tem- 


How the courſe of the earth's revolution 


5 ns. 


SEC 
It is demonſtrated by geometers, 1: That 
if ſeveral ſecants MA, MN, ME, Se. 
be drawn from the ſame point M, that 
paſſing through the center M A is the 
3 and the reſt are all ſo much the 
eſs as they are more remote from the 
center. On the contrary, the portions 
thereof without the circle MD, MO, 
MB, are ſo much the greater as they are 
farther from the center. 2. That if two 
ſecants, MA and ME be drawn from 
the ſame point M, the ſecant M A will 
be to ME, as MD to MB. See the ar- 


ticle TANGENT. 


In trigonometry, the ſerant denotes a - 


Tight line drawn from the center of a 


circle, which cutting the circumference, 
proceeds till it meets with a tangent to 
the ſame circle : thus the line FC (ibid, 
no 2) drawn from the center C till it 
meet the tapgent E F, is called a ſecant 
and particularly the ſecant of the arch 
AE to which E F is a tangent. The 
ſecant of the arch A H, which is the com- 
plement of the former arch to a quad- 
rant, is called the co-ſecant, or ſecant of 
the complement. See the articles CikcLR, 

\ COMPLEMENT, Ee. | 
For the properties and uſe of the ſecant, 
ſee the articles TRIGONOMETRY, NAVI1- 
GATION, SURVEYING, Cc. | 
For the line of ſecants on the ſector, ſee | 
the article SECTOR. 


SEBASTIAN Sr. a 3 of Spain, SECOMLZE, in natural hiftory, the name 


of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the 
ſeptariz, the characters of which are 
that they are bodies of a duſky bue, di- 
vided by ſepts, or partitions of a ſpar- 
ry matter, into ſeveral more or leſs re- 
gular portions, of a moderately firm tex. 
ture, not giving fire with ſteel, but fer- 
menting with acid menſtrua, and eaſily 
caleining. See SEPTARIEZE, | | 
The ſeptariæ of this genus are, of all 
others, the moſt common, and are what 
have been known by the little expreſſive, 
or miſtzken names of the waxen vein, 
or lodus helmontii. We have many 
ſpecies of theſe bodies common among 
Of the whitiſh or browniſh kinds 
we have thirteen; of the yellowiſh five, 
and of the ferrugineous ones four, 
SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. 
the fixtieth part of a prime or minute, 
whether of a degree, or of an hour: it is 
denoted by two ſmall accents, thus (”), 
See DEGREE, Hour, MinuTE, Sc. 
SECOND, in muſic, one of the muſical in- 
tervals; being 'only the difference be- 
16U tween 


\ 


- 
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SEC 
tween any ſound, and the next neareſt 
ſound, whether above or below it. See 
the article INTERVAL. . 
As in the compaſs of a tone fome reckon 
nine ſenfible ſounds, and others ten, 
which form the intervals called commas 
ſo there are eight kinds of ſeconds ac- 
cording to the former opinion, and nine 


according to the latter. However, in 


practice, they uſually diſtinguiſh only 

four ſorts, 1. That called a diminiſhed 

ſecond, containing four commas; being 
the difference, for inſtance, of a natural 

ut, and an ut ſharp. 2. That called a 

ſecond minor, or imperfe& ſecond, con- 

taining five commas, vi. from mi to fa; 
or from la to B u,]; or from fa ſharp to 
fol. 3. A major ſecond, called by the 

Italians a perfect ſecond, containing nine 
commas. 4. A redundant ſecond, com- 
poſed of a whole tone, and a minor ſemi- 
tone. 

SECOND deliverance, fecunda deliberatione, 
a judicial writ. that lies after nonſuit of 
the plaintiff in replevin, and a returno 
habendo of the cattle replevied, adjudged 
to him that diſtrained hem; command- 
ing the ſheriff to replevy the ſame cattle 
again, upon ſecurity given by the plaintiff 
in the replevin for a redelivery of them, 
if the diſtreſs be juſtified, It is a ſecond 
writ of replevin, &c. 

SECONDARY, in general, ſomething that 
acts as ſecond, or in ſubordination to 
another. 

Secondary circles of the ſphere are cir- 
cles paſſing through the poles of ſome 
great circle ; thus the meridians and hour- 
circles are ſecondaries to the equinoQial. 
There are alſo ſecondaries paſſing through 
the poles of the ecliptic, by means of 
which all ſtars are referred to the eclipric. 

See the articles ECLIPTIC, LONGITUDE, 

SPHERE, @c. 

SECRETARY, an officer who by bis ma- 
ſter's orders writes letters, diſpatches, 
and other infiruments, which he renders 
authentic by his ſignet. Of thele there 
are (ſeveral kinds; as, x. Secretaries of 
tate, who are officers that have under 
their management and direction the moſt 
important affairs of the kingdom, and 
.are obliged conſtantly to attend on the 


king: they receive and diſpatch what- _ 


ever comes to their hands, either from 

the crown, the church, the army, private 

grants, pardons, diſpenſations, Sc. as 

likewiſe petitions to the ſovereign; which 

when read, are returned to them; all 

which they diſpatch according to the 
$ | 
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dom. They are members of the privy. 


the royal houſes, both for their own ac- 


SECRETION, ſecretio, in the animal 


SEC 


king's direction. They have author; 

to commit perſons for Abo _ | 
offences againſt the ſtate, as conſerrz. 
tors of the peace at common law, or 2 
juſtices of the peace throughout the king. 


council, which is ſeldom or never held 
without one of them being preſent; and 
as to the buſineſs and correſpondence in 
all parts of this kingdom, it is managed 
by either of the ſecretaries without an 
diſtinAion ; but with reſpect to foreign 
affaits, the buſineſs is divided into two 
provinces, or departments, the ſouthern 
and the northern, comprehending all the 
kingdoms and ſtates that have any inter. 
courſe with Great Britain; each ſecre- 
tary receiving all letters and addreſſe 
from, and making all diſpatches to, the 
ſeveral princes and ſtates comprebended 
in his province, Ireland and the plzr. 
tations are under the direction of the 
elder ſecretary, who has the ſouthern 
N which alſo comprehends France, 
taly, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Turky : the northern province includes 
the Low Countries, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and Muſcovy. Each of 
the ſecretaries have an apartment in all 


commodation and their officers z they 
have alſo a table at the king's charge, ot 
elſe board-wages, The two fecretanes 
of ſtate have each two under ſecte- 
taries, and one chief clerk, with mn 
uncertain number of other clerks and 
tranſlators, all wholly depending on 
them. To the ſecretaries of ftate belong 
the cuſtody of that ſeal properly called 
the {jgnet, and the direction of two other 
offices, one called the paper- office, and 
the other the ſignet · office. | 
2. Secretary of an embaſſy, a petſan 
attending an embaſſador for writing dil 
patches relating to the negociation. 
There is a great difference between the 
ſecretary of an embaſſy, and the embaſſ - 
dor's ſecretary ; the laſt being a domeliic 
or menial of the embaſſador, and the 
firſt, a ſervant or miniſter of the prince, 
3. The ſecretary of war, an officer of the 
war-offi e, who has two chief clerks un- 
der him, the laſt of which is the ſecte- 
tary's meſſenger, There are allo ſecre- 
taries in molt of the other offices. 


oeconomy, the ſeparation of ſome fuld 
mixed with the blood by means of ts 
lands, See the article GLAND. 
n the bodics of animals we —_— 


Kc 


tures, Vir. the blood, lympha, ſaliva, 


ftomach-liquor, inteſtinal] juices, pancrea- 
ic juice, bile, urine, Cc. and the blood 
5 the general ſource of all. See the ar- 


” ticles BLOOD, LYMPH, SALIVA, c. 
The manner wherein this ſecretion is 


rformed, has been greatly enquired 
into for a century paſt z but as the ex- 
ceeding minuteneſs of the organs where- 


by ſecretion is effected prevents any re- 


gular ſearch, various authors -haye ima- 
ined various methods for explaining it. 
The antient phyſicians contented them- 
ſelyes only with aſſerting certain particu- 
lar virtues or faculties inherent in the 
viſcera, whereby they were determined 
to ſeparate one liquor rather than ano- 
ther. Some of the moderns, full of 
the effefts they have obſerved from fer- 
mentations, maintain, that there are fer- 
ments in the ſeveral parts, by the aid 
whereof certain kinds of particles mixed 
in the blood are ſeparated therefrom, 
after the ſame manner as we ſee in muſt 
or new wine, from which, while fer- 


menting, certain parts are detached in 


form of froth, Others conſider the 
glands as kinds of fieves, whoſe holes 
having different figures, will only let 
paſs certain particles or molecules, whoſe 
figures reſemble thoſe of the holes ; but 
the many inconveniencies which both 
theſe ſuppoſitions have to grapple with- 
al, made ſome naturaliſis have re- 


courſe to what is called imbibition : theſe 


maintain, that beſides the different dia- 
meters of the pores, it is required that 
the ſeveral parts he already imbued or 
moiſtened with a liquor like to that they 
are to filtre, | 

This opinion Winſtow adopted; and not 
fatisfied with conjeRural principles, ap- 
plied himſelf to experiments, in order to 
inveſtigate the manner wherein ſecretion 
is performed, and Jays it down thus. 
It is well known that a piece of brown 
paper, which is my an aſſemblage of 
[mall fibres compacted cloſe to each 
other, having once imbibed oil or water, 
will never let any other liquor paſs 
through it but of the ſame kind with 
what it is impregnated with; all others 
it ſtops. Now in the ſecretory ducts of 
the glands we find a parallel ſtructure, 
an aſſemblage of fine threads or filaments 
bound cloſe together, much as in brown 
Paper, &c, wy differently diſpoſed ; 
this plexus then having once imbibed a 
&Ttain juice, will not let paſs any of 
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great number of juices of different na- 


SEC | 
the liquors which arrive at the orifices 

of theſe ducts, but that which it had firſt 
imbibed: the cauſe of this phznomenon 
is referred to the attraction of coheſion, 
which is found ſtronger between the ho- 
mogeneous than the heterogeneous parts 

of the ſame fluid. As the blood then is 
not a homogeneous liquor, but a com- 
pound of an infinity of different parts 
or molecules, ſame oily, others mucila- 
ginous, aqueous, ſaline, ſubtile, groſs, 
Sc. in its motion along the arteries of 
the gland, it becomes divided into all the 
little ramifications thereof, by which 
means its velocity is exceedingly abated, 
and the molecules are obliged to go off, 


one by one, through the narrow paſſage 


of the artery into the vein, and of con- 
ſequence to paſs over the orifice of the 
ſecretory duAs of the glands, whoſe 
down is already tinged with a juice of a 
certain nature; ſuch of the molecules, 
therefore, as are found of the ſame na- 
ture with the juice they meet withal at the 
entrance of the ſecretory duct, join them- 
ſelves to them, and entering the dus, 
are driven on by others that follow them, 
and are at length driven into the excre- 
tory duct. But how theſe parts ſhould 
have firſt imbibed the particular juices 
neceſſary for their reſpective ſecretions, is 
the queſtion, Mr. Winſlow thinks it 
probable that they had been imbued with 
the juices they were to filtrate at the firſt 
formation of the animal, or at the time 
when the ſolid parts were framed. 
Kiel accounts for ſecretion from the joint 
conſideration of the different diameters 
of the veſſels, the different velocity of the 
blood, the different angles the ducts 
make with the arteries, and the differ- 
ent attraction of the various parts under 
all theſe different circumſtances, It is 
obſerved, that in this theory there is 
ſomething arbitrary and conjeciural z be- 
ſides, that the reaſoning is carried on, to 
ſuch a length, that in a thing, the prin- 
ciples whereof are ſo obſcure, the parts 
or organs ſo imperfeAly known, and the 
whole proce(s carried on out of fight, the 
mind cannot ſafely acquieſce in it. 
Hales makes it evident from experiments, 
that the animal ſecretions are not made 
with the full force of the arterial blood, 
but mpre gradually and ſparingly, ſo 
as to be carried forward in theſe very 
fine veſſels by an alternate pulſive force 
of the arterial fluid, and attractive power 
of the fine ſecerning veſſels, aſſiſted. alſo 
by conſtant vibrations; for the animal 
16 2 | 
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fAuids and ſolids are in an inceſſant, mu- 
tually, vibrating ſtate, In this manner, 
doubtleſs, the plentifpl ſecretions are 
made into the ſtontrff und guts, as alſo 
in the pancreas, meſenteric, ſalival, and 
other glands of the body; and thus alſo 
the perſpiring matter is carried off, not 
by the more protruſive force of the arte- 
rial blood alone, but alſo by the warmth 
and mutual action of the fluids and 
ſolids. See PERSPIRATION, &c. 


For the uſe, Sc. of the animal ſecretions, 


ſee EXCRETION and EXCREMENT. 


SECT, ſea, a collective term, compre- 


hending all ſuch as follow the doctrines 
and opinions of ſome famous divine, phi- 
tolopher, &c. See the articles HERESY 
and SCHISM. | 
The principal ſeAs among the. antient 
philoſophers were the epicureang$,, peri- 
patetics, academics, ſtoics, pyrrhoniſts, 
Sc. See the article EPICUREANS, Sc. 
Among the moderns, the newtonians, 
carteſians, Sc. are the principal ones in 
Europe, See NEWTON1AaN, Sc. 

And the calvinifts, lutherans, papiſte, 
anabaptiſts, arians, ſocinians, armintans, 
Sc. are the principal ſets to be found 
among modern divines. See the article 
CaLvinisTs, Sc. 


EECTA ad curiam, in law, a writ which 


lieth agaioſt him who refuſeth to perform 
his ſuit to the county-court, or court- 
baron. 

SECTA curiæ, in our old writers, ſuits and 
ſervice done by the tenants at the court of 
their lord, 


SECTA- facienda per illam que habet eni- 


tiam partem, a writ to compel the heir 
that hath the elder's part among coheirs, 
to perform ſervice for all the coparceners, 


Sec molendini, a writ lying where a man 


by ulage, time out of mind, Sc. has 

ground his corn at the mill of a certain 
perſon, and afterwards goes to another 
mill with his corn, thereby withdrawing 
his Tuit to the former. And this writ 
lies eſpecially for the lord againſt his 
tenants, who nold of him to do ſuit at 
his mill, | 

SECTA regalts, a ſuit by which all perſons 
were hound twice in a year to attend the 
ſheriff's tourn, and was called regalis, 
becauſe the ſheriff's tourn. was the king's 
leet; wherein the. people were to be 
* by oath to bear true allegiance to 
the king, SWS. 

SECTA unica tantum ſacienda pro pluribus 
bereditatibus, a writ that lics for an beir 
who is diſtrained by the lord to do more 
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ſuits than one, in —”—_ of the land ot 


divers heirs deſcended to him, | 
SECTINEUS, in anatomy, a ſmall, flat 
and pretty long muſcle, broad at the u 
per part, and narrow at the lower; ſuu- 
ated obliquely between the os pubis, and 
the upper part of the os femoris, It i; 
commonly a ſingle muſcle, but is ſome. 
times found double. It is fixed abore 
by fleſhy fibres to all the ſharp ridge, ot 
criſta of the os pubis, and to a ſmall 
part of the 2 notch, or deprefſion 
on the fore ſide of the criſta, in which 
the upper extremity of this muſele is lodg. 
ed; from thence it runs down obliquely 
towards the little trochanter, under, and 
a little behind which, it is inſerted cb. 
liquely by a flat tendon between the ſu. 
perior inſertion of the vaſtus internus, 
and inferior inſertion of the triceps f. 
cundus, with which it is united, 

SECTION, in general, denotes a part of 4 
divided thing, or.the diviſion itſelf. Such, 
particularly, are the ſubdiviſions > a 
chapter z called alſo paragraphs and ar- 
ticles: the mark of a ſection is 8. 

SECTION, in geometry, denotes a fide or 

| ſurface appearing of a body or figure cut 

by another; or the place where linet, 
planes, Cc. cut each other, 
The common ſection of two planes is 
always a right line; being the line ſup- 
poſed to be drawn on one plane by the 
ſection of the other, or by its entrance 
into it, 

SECTION of a building, in architecture, i 
the ſame with its profile; or a delines- 
tion of its heights and depths raiſed on 
a plane, as if the fabric was cut aſunde 
to diſcover its inſide, 

Czſarean SECT10N. See the article C254 
REAN SECTION. 

Conic SECTIONS, in geometry, des tht 
articles CONE and CONiC. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a 
circle, comprebended between two radi 
and the arch; or it is a mixed triang!s 
formed by two radii and the arch ef! 
circle, See the articles C1RCLE, ARC 
Ravdivs, TRIANGLE, Ce. 
For the method of finding the area of4 
ſector, as well as of a ſegment of a citc!t 
ſee the article SEGMENT, 

SECTOR is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, 
of great uſe in finding the proportion bt 
tween quantities of the ſame kind, 28 be 
tween lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſur- 


faces, &c. for which reaſon the French 


call it the compaſs of proportion. 


The great advantage of the or — 


SEC 
common ſcales, Oc. is, that it is 
to all radii, and all ſcales, For, by the 


1 line of chords, fines, tangents, Sc. on 

. the ſector, we have lines of chords, ſines, 
. tangents, Cc. adapted to any radius be- 

d twixt the length and breadth of the ſec- 

is tor, when opened. | 

e The ſector is founded on the fourth pro- 
de poſition of the fixth book of Euclid, 
or where it is demonſtrated, that fimilar 
al triangles have their homologous ſides 
on proportional ; an idea of its foundation 
ch or theory may be conceived from what 
g follows ! let the lines A B, AC (plate 
ely CCXLIIL. fig. 4.) repreſent the two legs 
nd of the ſedlor, and A D,; AE, two equal 
ob. ſections from the center. If now the 
ſy. points BC and DE be connected, the 


lines BC and DE will be parallel; 
therefore the triangles ADE, and ABC, 
will be ſimilar, and conſequently the ſides 
AD, DE, AB, BC, proportional; that 


f a if AD be the half, third, or fourth part 
E of AB, DE will be a half, third, or 
fourth paſt of BC, Whence it follows, 
Je of that if AD be the chord, fine, tangent, 
e cut Sc. of any number of degrees to the 
inet, radius AB, DE will be the ſame to the 
radius BC. . We... 
es is Deſcription of the SECTOR, This inſtru- 
ſup- ment conſiſts of two equal legs, or rules 
y the of braſs, &c. riveted together, but ſo as 
rance to move eaſily on the rivet; (ibid. fig. 
1, 2.) on the faces of the inſtrument are 
re, 1s placed ſeveral lines; the principal. of 
lines. which are the line of equal parts, line of 
don chords, line of- fines, line of tangents, 
under line of ſecants, and line of polygons. 
The line of equal parts, called alſo the 
E53. line of lines, marked L, is a line di- 
vided into 100 equal parts, and, where 
ee the the length of the leg will allow it, each 
of theſe is fubdivided into halves and 
of 2 quarters, It js found on each leg, on. 
o radii the ſame ſide, and the diviſions numbered 
angle, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Fc. to 10, which is near 
ch of a the extremity of each leg. Note, in prac- 
Aich, uce, i repreſents either 1, 10, 100, 1000, 
10000, Ec. as occaſion requires, in which 
ea of Caſe, 2, repreſents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 
 circlt, zo, Sc. and ſo of the reſt. The line 
of chords, marked C on each leg, is 
umert, divided after the uſual manner, and 
jon be · numbered 20, 20, 30, Cc. to 60. The 
„ as bt- line of fines, denoted on each leg by the 
nd ſur ttter 8, is a line of natural fines, num- 
Freaci red 10, 20, 30, He. to go. The line 
| of tangents, denoted on each leg by the 
rey kiter T, is a line of natural tapgents, 
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is, as AD: DE:: AB: BC; whence, 


SEC 


ſides which there is another little line off 
| tangents on each leg, commencing at 45” 


| 8 
. and extending to 75 , denoted by the let- 
ter t. Line of ſecants, — on each 


leg by the letter /, is a line of natural 
ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, Fc. to 
75, not commencing at the center of the 
inſtrument, but at ſome diſtance there- 
from, The line of polygons, denoted / 
by the letter Pon each leg, is numbered 
4, 5, 6, Sc. to r2, which falls conſi- 
derably ſhort of the center of the inftru- 
ment. See CHORD, SINE, Se. 


Beſides theſe lines, which are eſſential io 


the ſector, there are others placed near 
the outward edges on both ſides, and 
parallel thereto, which are in all reſpects 
the ſame as thoſe on Gunter's ſcale, and 
uſed after the ſame manner, Such are - 
the lines of artificial fines marked 8, of 
artificial tangents marked T, and Gun- 
ter's line of numbers marked N; theſe 
lines do not extend to the end of the in- 
ſtrument. There are ſometimes other 
lines placed, to fill the vacant ſpaces, as 
the lines of hours, latitudes, and inclina- 
tion of meridians, which are uſed the 
ſame as on the common ſcales. See the 
articles GUNTER, .SCALE, Ge. 
The lines found by the ſector are of two 
kinds, lateral and parallel; the firſt are 
ſuch as are found by the fides of the 
ſefor, as AB, AC (ibid. fig. 4.) the 
latter ſuch as go acroſs from one leg 
to the other, as DE, BC. Note, the 
lines are not placed in the ſame order on 
all ſectors, but they may be eaſily found 
by the above diredtionss. 

Uſe of the line of equal parts onthe Sec rox. 
1. To divide a given line into any num- 
ber of equal parts, ſuppoſe ſeven. Take 
the given line in your compaſſes, and ſet 

ting one foot in a diviſion of equal parts, 
that may be divided by ſeven, for ex- 
ample 70, whoſe ſeventh part is 10, open 
the ſector till the other point fall ex · 
actly on 70, in the ſame line on the other 
leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one 
int of the compaſſes to 10, in the fame 
line, ſhut them till the other fall in 10, 
in the ſame line, on the other leg, and 
this opening will be the ſeventh part of 
the given line, Note, if the line to be 
divided be too long to be applied to the 
legs of the ſector, divide only one half, 
or one fourth by 7, and the double 


or 
quadruple thercof will be the ſeve 
pait of the whole. 


2. To meaſure the lines of the 2 


SEC 


of a polygon, one of which contains a 
given number of equal parts. Take the 


given line in your compaſſes, and ſet it 
parallel, upon the line of equal parts, io 


the number on each leg expreſſing its 
length. The ſector remaining thus, ſet 
off the length of each of the other lines 
parallel to the former, and the numbers 
each of them falls on, will expreſs their 
lengths, | 
3. A right-line being given, and the 
number of parts it contains, ſuppoſe 


120, to take from it a ſhorter line, con- 


taining any number of the ſame parts, 
ſuppoſe 25. Take the given line in your 
compaſſes, open the ſeftor till the two 
feet fall on 120 on each leg; then will 
the diſtance between 25 on one leg, and 
the ſame number on the other, give the 
line required. 


4. To multiply by the line of equal parts 


on the ſector. Take the lateral diſtance 
from the center of the line to the given 
multiplicator ; open the ſeQor till you fit 
that lateral diſtance to the 3 of 1 
and 1, or 10 and 10, and keep the ſector 
in that diſpoſition; then take in the com- 
paſſes the parallel diſtance of the multi- 
plicand, which diſtance, meaſured la- 
terally on the ſame line, will give the 
product required, Thus, ſuppoſe it were 
— — to find the product of 8, mul- 
tiplied by 4: take the lateral diſtance 
from the center of the line to 4 in your 
compaſſes, i. e. place one foot of the 
compaſſes in the beginning of the divi- 
ions, and extend the other along the line 


to 4. Open the ſector till you fit this 


lateral diſtance to the parallel of 1 and 1, 
or 10 and 10. Then take the parallel 
diſtance of 8, the multiplicand; i. e. ex- 
tend the compaſſes from 8, in this line, 
on one leg, to 8 in the ſame line on the 
other, and that extent, meaſured late- 
rally, will give the product required, 

5. To divide by the line of equal parts 
on the ſector. Extend the compaſſes la- 
terally from the beginning of the line to 
1, and open the ſector till you fit that ex · 
tent to the parallel of the diviſor; then 
take the parallel diſtance of the dividend, 
which extent, meaſured in a lateral di- 
rection, will give the quotient required, 
Thus ſuppoſe it was required to divide 36 
by 4; extend the compaſſes, laterally, 


the beginning of the line to x, and fit to 


that extent the parallel of 4, the diviſor; 
then extend the compaſſes parallel, from 
36 on one leg, to 36 on the other, and 
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that extent, meaſured laterally, will gin 
9, the quotient required. | 


6. To work any proportion by the ſedtor. 


Take the ſecond term lateral, and, open. 
ing the ſeftor, apply that extent parallel 
in the firſt term, and ſtay the feRor in 
that poſition z then take the parallel if. 
tance of the third term, which extent; 
meaſured laterally, gives the fourth term 
required, This is fo eaſy, from what 
has already been ſaid, that it needs no 


example, | 


The uſe of the line of chords on the Sc rox. 


1. To open the ſector ſo as the two 
lines of chords may make an angle or 
number of degrees, ſuppoſe 40. ke 
the diftance from the joint to 40, the 
number of the degrees propoſed, on the 
line of chords; open the ſeQtor till the 
diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be 
equal to the given diftance of 40; then 
will the two lines on the ſector form an 
angle of 40 degrees, as was required. 
2. The ſector being opened, to find the 
degrees of its aperture, Take the. ex- 
tent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on the 
line of chords from the center ; the num- 
— whereon it armor will ſhew the 
egrees, Se. requi . 

3. To lay off wa number of degrees 
upon the circumference of a circle. 
Open the ſeQor till the diſtance between 
60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
given circle z then take the parallel ex- 
tent of the chord of the number of de- 
grees on each leg of the ſector, and lay 
it off on the circumference of the given 
circle. Hence any regular polygon may 
be eafily inſcribed in a given circle. 


Uſe of the line of polygons on the SECTOR, 


1. To inſcribe a regular polygon in a 
given circle, Take the ſemi-diameter of 
the given circle in the compaſſes, and 
adjuſt it to the number 6, on the line of 
polygons, on each leg of the ſector: then, 
the ſeftor remaining thus opened, take 
the diſtance of the two equal numbers, 
expreſſing the number of ſides the poly- 
gon is to have; e. gr. the diſtance from 
5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 5 to 7 fer à 
heptagon, &c. Theſe diſtances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, 
will divide it into ſo many equal parts. 

2. To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. g. 
a pentagon, on a given right line. Take 
the length of the line in the compaſſes, 
and apply it to the extent of the number 
5, 5, on the lines of polygons, The 


lector thus opened, upon the ſame * 
4 
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the extent, from 6 to 6; this will 
wins ſemi-diameter of the circle the 
polygon is to be inſcribed in. If, then, 
with this diftance, from the ends of the 
given line, you deſcribe two arches. of a 
ciccle, their interſection will be the cen- 
ter ob the circle. a 
3. On a tight line, to deſcribe an iſoſce- 
les triangle, having the angles at the 
| baſe double that at the vertex. Open 
the ſector, till the ends of the given line 
fall on 10 and 10 on each leg; then 
take the diſtance From 6 to 6. This will 
be the length of the two equal fives of the 
triangle. = 00 
Uſe of the lines of fines, tangents, and ſecants, 
on the SECTOR, By the ſeveral lines 
diſpoſed on the ſector, we have ſcales to 
ſeveral radiuſes ; ſo that having a length 
or radius given, not exceeding the length 
of the ſector when opened, we find the 
chord, fine, &c, thereto, e. gr. Suppoſe 
the chord, fine, or tangent of 10 de- 
grees, to a radius of 3 inches, required; 
make 3 inches the aperture, between 60 
and 60, on the lines of chords of the 


two legs; then will the ſame extent reach - 


from 4.5 to 45 on the line of tangents, 
and from 90 to go on the line of the 
fines on the other ſidez ſo that to what- 
ever radius the line of chords. is ſet, to 
the ſame are all the others ſet, In this 
diſpoſition, ; therefore, if the aperture be- 
tween 10 and 10, on the lines of chords, 
be taken with the compaſſes, it will give 
the chord of 10 degrees, If the aper- 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner 
taken on the lines of fines, it will be the 
fine of 10 degrees. Laſtly, if the aper- 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken 
on the lines of tangents, it gives the 
tingent of 10 degrees. 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees 
were required ; for the chord, the aper- 
ture of half the arch, wiz. 35, muſt be 
taken, as before; which diſtance, re- 


peated twice, hy the chord of 0 de- 


grees. To find the tangent of 70 degrees 
to the ſame radius, the ſmall line of tan- 
gents muſt be uſed, the other only teach- 
ing to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches the 
aperture between 45 and 45 on the ſmall 
line; the extent between 70 and 70 de- 
grees on the ſame, will be the tangent of 
70 degrees to 3 inches radius. | 

To find the ſecant of an arch, make the 


given radius the aperture between o and 


o on the line of ſecants: then will the 
aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 79, on 
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the ſaid lines, give the tangent of 10%, 

{9-707 \ ge ng 
If the converſe of any of theſe thing 

were required; that is, if the radius be 


required, to which a given line is the 
ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but making 


the given line, if a chord, the aperture 


on the line of chords, between 10 and 
10, and then the ſector will ſtand at the 
radius required; that is, the aperture be- 


tween 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, is the 
radius. If the given line were a fine, 
tangent, or ſecant, it is but making it 


the aperture of the given number of de- 
grees; then will the diſtance of 90 and 


90 on the ſines, of 45 and 45 on the tan- 


gents, of o and o on the ſecants, be the 


Uſe of the SECTOR in trigonometry. 1. The 


baſe and perpendicular of à rectangled 
triangle being given, to find the hypo- 
tenule. Suppoſe the baſe; AC (ibid. 


fig. 6.) 40 miles, and the perpendicular 


AB zo; open the ſector till the two 
lines of lines make a right angle: then 
for the baſe take 40 parts on the line of 
lines, on one leg; and for the perpendi- 


cular 30 on the ſame line, on the other 
leg: then the extent from 40 on the 


one, to 30 on the other, taken in the 


compaſſes, will be the length of the hy- 


potenuſe, which line will be found 30 
miles. 


— 


. The, perpendicular AB of a right 


angled triangle ABC being given, 30, 
and the angle BCA, 37“, to ſind the 
hypotenuſe BC. Take the given ſide 


AB, and ſet it over, on each ſide, u 


the ſine of the given angle AC B; then 
the parallel diſtance of radius, or of go 
and go, will be the hypotenuſe B C 

which will meaſure 50 on the line o 
fines, Se 

3. The hypotenuſe and baſe being given, 
to find the perpendicular. Open the 
ſector, till the two lines of lines be at 
right angles; then lay off the given baſe 
on one of thoſe lines from the center. 


Take the hypotenuſe in your compaſſes, 


and, ſetting one foot in the point of the 
given baſe, let the other fall on the line 
of lines, on the other leg: the diſtance 


from the center to the point where the 


compaſſes fall, will be the length of the 

perpendicular, Dn. Fa 

4. The hypotenuſe being given, and the 

angle ACB, to find the perpendicular. 

Make the given hypotenuſe a parallel 

radius, i. e. make it the extent from go 
to 


— 


— — - 


* 
0 
$1 
| 
0 
| 
ql 


ws - 

0 90 on the lines of fines; then will the 
rallel fine of the angle AC B be the 

x th of the ſide AB. 

5: baſe and perpendicular AB 


— to find the angle BC A. Lay off 


baſe A C on both ſides of the ſector, 
from the center, and note its extent: 
then take the given perpendicular, and 
to it open the ſector, in the terms of the 
baſe; the parallel radius will be the tan- 
gent of BCA, * 

6. In any right-lined triangle; two fides 
© being given, with the included angle, to 
find the third fide. Suppoſe the ſide A C 
(ibid. fig. 3.) 20, the fide BC zo, and 
- the included angle AC B 110“; open 
the ſecdor, till the two lines of lines make 


an angle equal to the given angle, viz. 


110. Lay off the given ſides of the tri- 

; le from the center of the ſeRor, on 

each of the lines of lines; the extent 

between their extremes is the length of 
_ the fide AB fought, 

7. The angles CAB and A C B given, 

And the fide CB, to find the baſe A B. 


Take the given fide CB, and turn it 
into the parallel ſine of its oppoſite angle 


CAB; and the parallel ſine of the angle 
* be the length of the baſe 
8. The three angles of a triangle being 
iven, to find the proportion of :the 

s, Toke the lateral fines of the ſeve- 

ral angles, and meaſure them in the line 


of lines; the numbers anſwering thereto 


give the proportion of the ſides, 

9. The three fides being given, to find 
the angle ACB. La 
BC, along the line of lines, from the 
center; and ſet over the fide A B in their 
terms: ſo is the ſeftor opened, in theſe 


nes to the quantity of the angle 


AC B. 
10. The hypotenuſe AC (ibid. fig. 5. 

of a right angled ſpherical triangle AB 
given, e. gr. 43*, and the angle CAB 
203 to find the ſide CB, The rule is: 
as radius is to the ſine of the given hy- 
potenuſe 43“, ſo is the fine of the given 
angle 20® to the fine of the perpendicular 
CB. Take therefore 20 from the cen- 
ter, along the line of ſines, in your com- 
pa ſſes, and ſet the extent from go to go, 
on the two legs; and the parallel ſine of 
43%, the given hypotenuſe, will, when 
meaſured from the center of the line 
of fines, give 13% 30%, the fide re- 
quired, | 

11. The perpendicular BC, and the hy- 
potenule AC being given, to find the 
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the ſides AC, 


BE 
| the perpendicular BO i to radim, 


the fine complement of the hypotenuſe 
to the ſine complement of the baſe, Make, 
therefore, the radius a parallel fine of the 
given perpendicular, then the parallel 
ne of the hypotenuſe meaſured along 
the line of fines, will give the comple. 
ment of the baſe required. 

SECULAR, ſomething that is temponl, 
in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed 

to ecclehaſtical : thus we ſay, ſecular 

power, ſecular juriſdiction, &c, 

Secular is more peculiarly uſed for 2 

perſon who lives at liberty in the world, 
not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor bound 
by vows, or ie to the particular 
rules of any religious community; in 
which ſenſe it ſands _ to regular, 

The romiſh clergy is divided into ecu. 

lar and regular. 

SECULAR GAMES, audi ſecnlares, in anti. 

quity, ſolemn games held among the 
omans once in an age. Theſe games 

laſted three days and as many nights, 
during which time ſacrifices were per. 
formed, theatrical ſhews exhibited, with 
combats, ſports, Cc. in the circus, The 
occaſion of theſe games, according to 
Valerius Maximus, was to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of a plague, The firſt who had 
them celebrated at Rome was Valerius 
Publicola, the firſt conſul: created after 

the expulſion of the kings. The cere- 
monies to be obſerved therein were found 
preſcribed in one of the books of the 
Sibyls. At the time of the celebration 
of the ſecular games, heralds were ſent 
throughout all the empire, to intimate 
that every one might come and ſee thoſe 
ſolemnities which he never yet had ſcen, 
nor was ever to ſee again. Authors are 
not agreed as to the number of years 
wherein theſe games returned, partly 
becauſe the quantity of an age or ſecu- 
lum, among the antients, is not known, 
and partly on other accounts; ſome will 
have it that they were held every hun- 
dred years, and that the ſeculum or age 
was our century. 

SECULAR POEM, carmen ſeculare, a poem 
ſung or rehearſed at the ſecular games, 
of which kind we have a very fine piece 
among the works of Horace, being 4 


* 


ſapphic ode at the end of his epodes. 
SECULARIZATION, the act of con- 
verting a regular perſon, place, or bene- 
fice into a ſecular one. | Almoſt all the 
cathedral churches were antiently regu- 
lar, that is, the canons were to be reli 
| gious; 


poem 
ames, 
piece 
ing a 
$. 

con- 
hene - 
11 the 
regu. 
e reli- 
zious; 


SEC 
gious z but they have been ſince ſecula- 
rized. For the ſecularization of a regu- 
lar church, there is required the autho- 
rity of the pope, that of the prince, the 
biſhop of the place, the patron, and even 
the conſent of the people. Religious 
that want to be releaſed from their vow, 
obtain briefs of ſecularization from the 


| e. 

SECUNDA AQUA, among chemiſts, &c, 
aqua fortis that has been already uled to 
diſſolve ſome metal. 

SECUNDA SUPER» ONERATIONE PASTU- 

RE, in law, a writ that lies where ad- 
meaſurement of paſture has been made, 
and he that firſt ſurcharged the com- 


mon, does again ſurcharge it, notwith- 


ſtanding the admeaſurement, 

SECUNDARY, or SECONDARY, See the 
article SECONDARY, 

SECUNDINES, ſecundine, after birth, in 
anatomy, the ſeveral coats or mem- 
branes wherein the foetus is wrapped up 
in the mother's womb, as the chorion 
and amnios, with the placenta, &c. See 
the articles'CHoORION, AMN1Os, PLA- 
CENTA, ALLANTOIS, &c. 


Hippocrates obſerves, that twins have 


always the ſame ſecundines. The ſecun- 
dines muſt never be left in the matrix, it 
being a foreign body which would de- 
ſtroy the mother. It. is dangerous even 
to have the leaſt piece of it left behind. 
See the article DELIVERY. 
The human ſecundines are ſaid to be of 
ſome uſe in medicine. Thus they are by 
ſome ordered to be applied warm as they 
come from the uterus to the face, in or- 
der to remove freckles. A water is alſo 
diſtilled from them in balnzo mariz for 
deſtroying ſpots or blemiſhes of the face: 
when dried and redueed to a powder, they 
are uſed internally againſt epilepſies, for 
accelerating the delivery of the foetus, and 
allaying the pain of wounds. 'The doſe 
of this powder is from half a ſcruple to 
two ſeruples. ; 
Dr, Grew, in his anatomy of plants, ap- 
plies the term ſecundine to the fourth and 
laſt coat or cover of ſeeds, by reaſon this 
performs nearly the ſame office in plants, 
that the membranes inveſting the foe:us 
do in animals. © 
SECURIDACA, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia-decandria clats of plants, the 
corolla whereof is papilionaceous; the 
vexillum is roundiſh and very large; the 
alz are obtuſe, and the carina Junulated, 
The truit is roundiſh, ending in a very 
large, oblong, obiuſe, perpendicylax 
Vol. IV. " ö ; 
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membrane, broadeſt above; the ſeed j 
ſingle, and is inveſted with the whole pe 


SED. 


ricarpium. 


This plant taken inwardly is good for 


the Romach, and is an ingredient in an- 


_ tidotes uled in a peſſary with honey be- 


” 


fore coitign, ſuppoſed to prevent con- 
ception, 


SECURIFTATE racis, in law, a writ 


lying for a perſon who is threatened with -* 


danger from another againſt him that 


threatens: it iſſues out of the court of 


chancery, and is directed to the ſheriff, &c, 


SECURITATEM ix veniendi quod ſe non 


divertat ad partes exteras fine licentia re- 
gis, is an antient writ which lay for the 
king againſt any of his ſubjects, to ſtay 
them from going out of the kingdom to 
foreign parts. | 


SECUTORES, in antiquity, a kind of 


gladiators among the Romans, who 
fought againſt the retiarii. The ſecu- 


tores were armed with a ſword and a 
chuckler, to keep off the net or nooſe of 


their antagoniſts, and they wore a caſk 


on their head, 


This was alſo a name given to ſuch gla - 


diators as took the place of thoſe killed in 
the combat, or who fought the conqueror. 


SEDAN, a townuof Champain, in France, 


ſituated on the river Maes, in eaſt long. 
4 45', north lat, 49? 407. 


SEDANTIA, sEDATIVE MEDICINES, in 


pharmacy, ſuch medicines as are poſſeſſeq 


of a power not only of compoſing, check - 
ing, and allaying the exorbitant and ir- 
regular motions of the ſolids and fluics, 


but alſo of alleviating and reſolving the 


SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea uſed | 


painful ſpaſmodic ftriftures of the parte. 
As the effect of theſe medicines are very 
extenſive, we may juſtly include in their 
number paregorics, which not only re- 
lax and gently ſooth the rigid fibres, but 
alſo obtund the acrimony of the juices z 
anodynes, which alleviate the violence 
of racking pains; antiſpaſmodics, which 
mitigate and remove the ſpaſmodic ſtric- 
tures of the parts; antiepileptics, which 
check convullive motions z hypnotics, 
which procure ſleep; and narcotics, which 
induce a conſiderable ſtupor of the ſenſes 
and torpor of all the motions of the 
body. See the articles. PAREGORICS, 
ANODYNE, Sc. 


for him that is charged with the death of 
another, by alledging that he was under 
a neceſſity of doing what he. did in his 
own defence; as that the other aſſaulted 


him in ſack a manner, chat if he had not 


16 X daoue 


F 


BED 9 %% /½ SEE 
done what he did, he muſt have been in made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be obſerved, 

hazard of his own life. But here the that the proper officers in Scotland, to tin 
danger muſt appear ſo great, as to be make the proclamation thereby enacted, th 
inevitable. Any perſon in his juſt de- are ſheriffs, ſtewards, and bailies of xe. art 
fence may kill others for the ſafety of galities, or their deputiesz magiſtrates of art 
his life; though if malice be coloured royal burroughs, and all other inferior the 
under a pretence of neceſſity,” or one kill judges and magiſtrates; high and petty art 
another before he is under a neceſſity of conſtables, or other officers of the peace Fc 
ſo doing, the ſame may be either murder in any county, ſtewartry, city or town, Tt 
or manſlaughter by our law.” See the ar- And in that part of the iſland, the py. dui 
ticles MURDER and MANSLAUGHTER, niſhment of the offence is death and con- bei 
Where two perſons ſuddenly fall out, fiſcation of moveables : in England it is ſon 
and one of them, being attacked, flies to felony. See the article RioT. | fru 
the wall, or any unpaſſable place, as far SEDR, or SeDRE, the high prieſt of the Ev 
as he can, in order to ſave his life, but ſect of Ali among the Perſians. The cal 
being il] purſued, kills the perſon that ſedr is appointed by the emperor of Tt 
attacked him, this killing, as well as Perſia, who uſually confers the dignity pla 
others in the like caſes, is Te defendendo, on his neareſt relation. The juriſdic. but 
In fe defendendo, though the affair juſli- tion of the ſedr extends over all effects pla 
fies the killing to have been in his own deſtined for pious purpoſes, over all moſ- C0) 
defence, he is nevertheleſs obliged to ſue ques, hoſpitals, colleges, ſepulchres, and anc 
out his pardon from the lord chancellor, monaſteries. He diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſti. of 
_ which of courſe is granted him, but yet cal employments, and nominates all the the 
his goods and chattels become forfeited ſuperiors of religious houſes. His de- on 
to the king. It is ſaid, however, that cilions in matters of religion are received ear 
upon the ſpecial matter found, he may be as ſo many infallible oracles; he judges roo 
diſmiſſed without any forfeiture, &c, of all criminal matters in his own houſe anc 
SEDIMENT, the ſettlement or dregs of without appeal. His authority is ba- dra 
any thing, or that groſs heavy part of a lanced by that of the mudſitehid, or firſt con 
fluid body which, upon reſting, ſinks to theologue of the empire. the 
the bottom of the veſſel. SED UM, in botany, a genus of the decan- Th 
SEDITION, among civilians, is uſed for dria-pentagynia claſs of plants, the co- ſeec 
an irregular commotion of the people, or rolla whereof conſiſts of five accuminated, em| 
an aſſembly of a number of citizens with= lanceolated, plane, patent petals; the thel 
out lawful authority, tending to diſturb fruit conſiſts of five ereo-patent, accu- it | 
the peace and order of the ſociety. This minated compreſſed capſules, emargi- whi 
offence is of different kinds; ſome ſedi- mated towards the baſe, and opening to 
tions more immediately threatening the longitudinally upwards and downwards; fila 
ſupreme power, and the ſubverſion of the the ſeeds are numerous and ſmall, of t 
preſent conftitution of the ſtate z others This genus comprehends the ſedum, or Th 
rending only towards the redreſs of pri- houſe-leek, orpine, wall-pepper, and | wit] 
vate grievances, Among the Romans, other ſpecies; all which agree in virtues aud 
therefore, it was variouſly puniſhed, ac= with orpine, See ORPINE, | gre: 
cording as its end and tendency threaten- SEED, ſemen, in phyſiology, a ſubſtance tun 
ed greater miſchief. In the puniſhment, e by nature, for the reproduction ries 
the authors and ringleaders were juſtly and conſervation of the ſpecies, both in this 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, who with leſs animals and plants. See GENERATION. ſery 
wicked intention joined, and made part The ſeed of animals, and particularly of extr 
of the multitude. The ſame diſtindtion mankind, is a whitiſh fluid ſecreted from to e 
holds in the law of England, and in that the blood in the teftes. See TESTES. lati 
of Scotland. Some kinds of ſedition in It is the thickeſt and moſt elaborated of dué 
England amount to high - treaſon. and all the humours in the human body; obſe 
come within the ſtat. 25 Edw. III. as and by a chemical analyſis, is found to em 
levying war againſt the king. And ſeve- conſiſt almoſt entirely of oil and volatile thic 
ral ſeditions are mentioned in the Scotch ſalts blended with a little phlegm. The ng 
acts of parliament as treaſonable, The ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted pol] 
Jaw of Scotland makes riotous and tu- for uſe, is a mixture of the true ſemen Juic 
multuous aſſemblies a ſpecies of ſedition, with the liquors of the proſtatæ, and upo 
But the Jaw there, as well as in England, other glands of the penis: all which, in the 
is now chiefly regulated by the riet act, the act of coition, are poured at the ſame — 

. 5 time | 


with a balſam di 


time into the common canal of the ure- 
thra, either from the glands where they 


are ſecreted, or the reſervoirs where they 


are kept; and being there blended toge- 
ther, are injected into the uterus. See the 
articles CONCEPTION, GENERATION, 
Fokrus, Ce. | | 

The ſeed of vegetables is their laſt pro- 
duct, whereby the ſpecies are propagated; 
being frequently the fruit of a plant, but 


ſometimes only a part included in the 


fruit. 


Every ſeed eonſiſts of an embryo-plant, 


called plantula ſeminalis, with its covers. 
The embryo, which is the whole future 

lant in minature, is called the germ or 

ud; and is rooted in the cotyledon or 
placenta, which makes its involucrum or 
coyer. The cotyledon is always double 
and in the. middle, and common center 
of the two, is a point or ſpeck, viz. 


the embryo plantule, which being acted 


on by the warmth of the ſun and of the 


earth, begins to protrude its radicle, or 


root, downwards, and its bud upwards; 
and as the requiſite heat continues, - it 


draws nouriſhment by the root, and ſo 


continues to unfold. itſelf and grow, See 
the article VEGETATION, .; |  _. 
The two placentulæ, or cotyledons of a 
ſeed are, as it were, a caſe to the little 
embryo plantz covering it up, and 
ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding 
it from their own proper ſubſtance z 
which the plantule receives, and draws 
to itſelf by an infinite number of little 
filaments, which it ſends into the body 
of the placenta. | 

The cotyledons for the moſt part, abound 
iſpoſed in proper cells; 
aud this ſeems to be» oil brought to its 


greateſt perfection, while it remains 


tumid, and...lodged in theſe repoſito- 
ries: one part of the compoſition of 
this balſam is oily and tenacious, and 


ſerves to defend the embryo from any 


extraneous moiſture and, by its viſcidity, 
to entangle and retain the fine, pure, vo- 
latile ſpirit, which is the ultimate pro- 
duction of the plant. This oil is never 
obſerved. to enter into the veſſels of the 


, Embryo, which are too fine to admit ſo 


thick a fluid. The ſpirit, however, be- 
ing quickened by an active power, may 
poſſibly breathe a vital principle into the 
juices that nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp 


upon it the character that diſtinguiſhes 


the family; after which every thing is 


changed into the proper nature of that 


particular plant. 8 
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the earth, by ſtraining it e its 0wn 
embryo- plant being a little evured to ig 


> 
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Now, when the ſeed is committed to th 
earth, the placenta ſtill adheres: to 
embryo for ſome time, and 1 
from the acceſs of noxious colds, 
and even prepares and purifies the crytht 
Juice the young plant is to receive 


body. This it continues to do, till the 
new element, and its root tolerably fixed 
in the ground, and fit to abſorb the ue 
thereof, it then periſhes, and the — 

may be ſaid to be delivered; ſo that 
nature obſerves the ſame method in plants 
contained in fruits, as in animals in the 
mother's womb, | mY 
To explain this proceſs of nature, let 
A, B, (plate CCXLIV. fig. . 

two lobes, or cotyledons, of a bean Fit 

open, and connected together by lit 


- white ſprigs in O; in each lobe are ſeen 


the branches, a, a, a, of the ſeed-roots, 
e, e, which feed the little bud or ſprovt, 
J, with the pulp, or matter of the bean, 
till the earth root O C is capable of pene- 
trating the earth, and extending its 
branches ſufficiently to extract novuriſh- 
ment from the earth, both fon itſelf and 
the plant it is to ſuſtain, See the article 
EARTH, | | ; 
Many forts of ſeeds will continue good 
for ſeveral years, and retain their vege- 
tative faculty; whereas others will not 


grow after they are one year old; this 


difference is in a great meaſure owi 

to their abounding more or leſs. with 
oil; as alſo to the nature of the oil, 
and the texture of their outward co- 


vering. All ſeeds require ſome ſhag 


of freſh- air, to keep the germen in an 
healthy ſlate; and where the air is ab- 
ſolutely excluded, the vegetative quality 
of the ſeeds will be ſoon loſt. But ſeeds 
will be longeſt of all preſerved in the 
earth, provided they are buried ſo deep 
as to be beyond the influence of the ſun, 
and ſhowers ; ſince they have been found 
to lie thus buried twenty or thirty years, 
and yet vegetate as well as new ſeeds, 
How the vegetative life is ſo long pre- 
ſerved, by burying them ſo deep in the 
ground, is very difficult to explain; but 
as the fact is very well known, it ac- 
counts for the production of plants out 
of earth taken from the bottom of vaults, 


houſes, &c. 


In the common method of ſowing ſeeds, 
there are many kinds which require to 
be ſown ſoon aſter they are ripe; and 
there are many others which lie in the 
16 X 2 | ground 
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SEE 
Freund à year, ſometimes two or three 
years, before the plant comes up: hence 
When "ſeeds brovght from diſtant coun- 
tries are ſown, the ground ſhould not be 
difturbed, at leaſt for two years, for fear 
'of deſtroying the young plants. 

As to the method of preſerving ſeeds, 
the dry kinds are beſt kept in their pods 
or outer coverings; but the ſeeds of all 
ſoft fruits, as cucumbers, melons, Cc. 
muſt be cleanſed from the pulp and mu- 
cilage which ſurround them, otherwiſe 
the rotting of theſe parts will corrupt the 
, ſeeds. | 

When ſeeds are gathered, it ſhould al- 
ways be done in dry weather; and then 
they ſhould be hung up in bags in a 
dry room, fo as not to deprive them of 
air, 

Diſpenſatory- writers divide the ſeeds uſed 
in medicine into four claſſes: 1. The 
four greater hot ſeeds, wiz. of aniſced, 
fennel, caraway, and cummin. 2. The 
four leſſer, hot ſeeds, wiz. cf biſhop's- 
weed, Rtone-parſley, ſmallage, and wild 
carrot. 3. The four greater cold ſeeds 
wiz. cucumber, cveurbit, citruls, an 
melons. 4. The four leſſer cold feeds, 
„ix. endive, ſcariola, lettuce, and pur- 
ſlain; See Axis g, FENNEL, Ec. 

But beſides theſe, there are many other 
ſeeds preſcribed for their medicinal vir- 
tues; as thoſe of coriander, dill, thlaſpi, 
muſtard, linſted, foenugreek, carthamus, 
navew, ricinus, ſorrel, pſyllium, ſtave- 
acre, c. See CORIANDER, Ec. 
Change of SEED. See CHANGE of Seed, 

| Seed-wheat ſhould be bought from the 
crop on a ſtrong clay-land, whatever 
kind of land it is to be ſowed upon. A 
white clay is a good change for a red 
clay, and a red clay for a white; but 
whatever the land be, from which the 
ſeed is taken, it may be infected, if that 
be not changed there the preceding year ; 
and then there may 'be danger, though 
it be had from ever ſo proper a land. Tt 
is a rule among the farmers, never to buy 
ſeed · wheat from a ſandy foil; they ex- 
preſs their diſlike of this by the coarſe 
rhime; ſend is a change for no land. 
Steeping ef SEED. Ste the article SMUT.. 
SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote 
fuch roots of gilliflowers, Fc. as come 


from ſeed fown, ' Alſo the young tender 


ſhoots of any plants that are newly ſown, 
SEEDY, in the brandy-trade, a term uſed 
by the dealers, to denote a fault that is 


found in ſeveral parcels of french brandy, . 
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Not of any one 


SEE: 
which renders them unſaleable. The 


French ſuppoſe that theſe: brandies ob- 
tain the flavour which they expreſs by this 


name, from weeds that grow among the 


vines from whence the wine of which this 
brandy is made was preſſed, However 
it be, the — 5 evident, and the taſte 

a ind, ſome taſting ſtrong. 
ly of aniſeed, ſome of earaway-ſeed, and 
ſome others of the ſtrong flavoured ſeeds 
of plants, The buſineſs of reQifica. 
tion of ſpirits, Dr, Shaw obſerves, is ve 
little underſtood abroad, though much 
praiſed with us; and there is no doubt 
but that the ſame means which we uſe 
to rec̃tify malt ſpirits, would alſo ſerve to 
purify theſe brandies, See the article 
RECTIFICATION, 


SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by 


the organ of ſight; or it is the ſenſe we 
have of external objects by means of the 
eye, See the article S1GHT. 

The apparatus, or diſpoſition, of the parts 
neceſlary to ſeeing, as alſo the obſtruction 
of that ſenſe from whatever cauſe, may 
be ſeen under the article EYE, and the 
manner wherein ſeeing is performed-un- 
der the article VISION. 


SEELING, in the manege, a horſe is ſaid 


to ſeel when he begins to have white eye- 
brows, that is, when there grows on that 


part about the breadth of a farthing of 


white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his na - 
tural colour, which is a mark of old age. 
It is ſaid, that a horſe never ſeels till he 
is fourteen years old, and always does 
before he is ſixteen years. The light, 
ſorrel, and black ſooner ſeel than any 
other. Horſe. jockeys uſually pull out 
thoſe hairs with pincers, but if there be 
ſo many, that it cannot be done without 
making the horſe look bald and vgly, 
then they colour their eye-brows, that 
they may not appear old. 


SEELING, - at fea, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


nearly with heeling : when a ſhip lies 
down conſtantly, or ſteadily on one fide, 
the ſeamen ſay, ſhe heels, and they call it 
ſeeling when ſhe tumbles violently and 
ſuddenly, by reaſon of the ſea forſaking 


ber, as they call it, that is, the waves 


leaving her for a time in a bowling ſez, 
When a ſhip thus tumbles to leeward, 
they call it lee ſeel, and in this there is 
not much danger, even in a ftorm, be- 
cauſe the ſea will eafily right her vp 
again; but if ſhe rowls or ſeels to wind- 
ward, there is fear of her coming over 


too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo having — 
8 | 4 


80 
ea break right into her, be either found- 
= or 6 forne: Ef her upper works 

ied away. . 5 

ks, a ty of France, in the province'of 
of Normandy, ſituated eaſt longitude 20', 


north latitude 49* 46 

SEGEBERG, a — of Germany, in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, and dutchy of 
Holſtein, fituated 27 miles north-eaſt of 
Hamburg. £5 

SEGEDIN. a city of Upper Hungary, 
ſituated on the river Teyſſe, in eaſt long. 
219, north lat. 46% 21. 

SEGESWAEE, a city of Tranſylvania, 
ſituated eaſt longitude 24®, north latitude 

. 

MEN T of a circle, in geometry, that 
part of the circle contained between a 
chord and an arch of the ſame circle, 
See CIRCLE, ARCH, and CHORD. 
Thus the portion A F B (pl. CCXLIV, 
fig. 2. no 1.) comprehended between the 
arch AFB, and the chord A B, is a 
ſegment of the circle ABF D. As it 
is evident every ſegment of a circle muſt 
either be greater or leſs than a ſemicircle, 


the greater part of the circle cut off by 


a chord, i. e. the part greater than a ſe- 
micircle, is called the greater ſegment, as 
AD E B, and the lefler part, or the part 
lefs than a ſemicircle, the leſſer ſegment, 
as AFB, 

From what has been ſaid under CIRCLE 
it appears, that the area of the ſector 
ABCD, ne 2. is produced by multiply- 


ing half of the arch into the radius, and 


likewiſe that the area of the ſegment 
ADC is found by ſubtrafting from the 
area of the ſector, the area of the triangle 
ABC. See the article SECTOR. 
SEGMENT of @ ſphere, is a part of a ſphere 
terminated by a portion of its ſurface, 
and a plane which cuts it off, paſſing 
ſomewhere out of the center; being 
more properly called the ſection of a 
ſphere. „ 
The baſe of ſuch a ſegment, it is evident, 
is always a circle for finding the ſolid 
contents of the ſegment of a ſphere. See 
the article FRUSTUM, | 


SEGMENT is ſometimes alſo extended to 


the parts of the ellipſes, and other curvi- 


linear figures, 
Line of SEGMENTS, See SECTOR, 


SEGMENTUM, among the Romans, an 


ornament of lace, uſed by the women 
on their ſhoulders, which according to 
ſome, reſembled our ſhoulder-knots. 


Segmenta were allo a kind of telſelated | 
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SET 
or moſaic pavements, maile up of piccts 
of various ſhapes and colours, She which 
had an uniform and regular arrange - 
ment, . 4 L bh FL 0) . 

SEGMOIDAL, walves, in anatomy, little 
valves of the pulmonary artery, thus calt- 
ed from their 2 ſegments of 
circles, but more uſually called ſemi- 
lunar valves. Pets 

SEGORBE, a city of Spain, in the pr6- 
vince of Valencia, ſituated thirty miles 
north-weſt of Valencia. 

SEGOVIA, a city of Manila, the largeſt 
of the Philippine Iſlands, ſituated in eat 
long. 119, north lat. 18 300. 

This is alſo the name of a city of Spain, 
in the province of Old Caſtile, fituated 
weſt long. 4 35', north lat. 4x9. 

SEGRA, a river of Spain, which riſing in 

the north of Catalonia, and running 
| ſouth-weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the Ebro, 
at Miquinenca, | WY 

SEGREANT is the herald's word for'a 

griffon, when drawn in a leaping poſ- 
_ and diſplaying his wings as it ceady 
. WJ 37 tl: | 

SEGUE, in the italian mufic, is often found 
before aria, alleluja, amen, &c. 'to'ſhew 
that thoſe portions or parts are to be ſu 
immediately after the laſt note of that 
part over which it is writ; but if theſe 
words /i piace, or ad libitum, are joined 
therewith, it ſignifies, that theſe portions 
may be ſung or not, at pleaſure. 

SEGURA, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Beira, ten miles north-weſt - 
of Alcantara. This is alſo the name of 
a town in Spain, in the province of New 
Caſtile, and territory of La Mancha, 
ſituated among the mountains of Segura, 
weſt long. 29 504, north lat. 38 250. 

SEJANT, a term uſed in heraldry, when 
a lion, or other beaſt, is drawn in an 
eſcutcheon, ſitting like 'a cat, with his 
fore- feet ſtrait. 8 | 

SEIGNIORY, dominium, in our law, is 
uſed for a manor or Jordſhip' of a ſeig- 
neur, or lord of the fee or manor, | 

SEIGNORAGE, ſignifies the right, or due 
belonging to a ſeigneur, or lord; but it 
1s particularly uſed for a duty belonging 
to the prince, for the coining of money 3 
called alſo coinage, which under our an- 
tient kings, was five ſhillings for every 
pound of gold brought in the maſs to be 

- Coined, and a ſhilling for every pound 

weight of filver. At preſent the king - 
cllims no ſeignorage at all, but the ſub- 
je& has his money coined at the public 

; expence z 
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| expence; nor. has the king 3ny advan- 
tage therefrom, but what he has from the 
alloy. See the article CoininG, 
SEISIN, in law, ſignifies poſſeſſion, See 
the 3 8 1 . 
In this ſenſe we ſay, premier ſeifin, for 
the firſt poſſeſſion. . 
Seiſin is divided into that in deed or in 
fact, and that in law; a ſeiſin in deed is 
where a poſſeſſion is actually taken; but 
a ſeiſin in law is, where lands deſcend, 
and the party has not entered thereon ; 
or in other words, it is, where a perſon 
bas a right to lands, Sc. and is by wrong 
diſſeiſed of them. A ſeiſin in law is held 
to be ſufficient to avow on; though to the 
bringing of an aſſiſe, actual ſeiſin is re- 
qvired ; and where ſeiſin is alledged, the 
perſon pleading it, muſt ſnew of what 
eſtate he is ſeiſed, Sc. See the article 
' LIVERY. of ein. 
* Seilin of a ſuperior ſervice, is deemed to 
be a fin of all inferior and caſual ſer- 
vices, that are incident theretoz and 
ſeiſin of a leſſee for years, is ſufficient for 
'bim in reverſion, N 
SEISINA babenda quia rex habuit annum, 


diem et vaſtum, a writ which lies for de- 
livery of ſeiſin to the lord of lands or te- 


nements, forfeited by a felon, after the 
king, in right of his prerogative, has had 
the year, day, and waſte therein. 

SEISINAM habere faciat. See the article 
HABERE FACIAS. _ 

SEISOR. See the article DrssE180R, 

SEIZE, SEAZE, or SEASE, in the ſea- 
language, is to make faſt, or bind, par- 
ticularly to faſten two ropes together, 
with rope-yarn, The ſeizing of a boat is a 

rope tied to a ring, or little chain in the 
ſore ſhip of the boat, by which means it is 
faſtened to the fide of the ſhip. 

SEIZING, in falconry, is when a hawk 
gripes her prey, or any thing elſe faſt be- 
tween her claws, 

SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of 
ſome merchandize, moveable, or other 
matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſo. 


vereign. Contraband E thoſe frau 
a 


dulently entered, or landed without en- 
tering at all, or at wrong places, are ſub- 
JeQ to ſeizure, In ſejzures, among us, 
one half goes to the informer, and the 
other half to the king. | 
SELAGO, in botany, a genus of the di- 
dynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, the 
corolla hereof is monopetaleus ; the 
tube is very ſmall, and ſcarcely perforat- 
ed; the limb is patent, quinquifid, and 


almoſt equal; there is no pericarpium, 
the corolla inveſting the ſeed, which is 
fingle and roundiſh. 


SELBY, a town of Yorkſhire, ſituated ten 


miles ſouth of York. 


 SELENDERS, in the manege, are chops, 


or mangy ſores, in the bending of a 
horſe's hough, as the malanders are in 
the knees. See MALANDERs. 


SELENEUSIAN &ARTH, in natural hiſ. 


tory, a laoſe, friable light and white 
marle, called by late authors, mineral- 
agaric. See the article AGaRic, 


SELENIT ZE, MOON STONE, in natural 
| hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils, naturally and 


eſſentially ſimple, not inflammable ner 
ſoluble in water, compoſed of {lender 
filaments, ranged into fine and even thin 
flakes, and thoſe diſpoſed into regular 
figures, in the different genera, approach. 
ing to a rhomhoide, a hexangular column, 
or a rectangled inequilateral parallelo- 
gram, fiſſil like the talcs, but that not 
only horizontally, but perpendicularly 
alſo, flexile in a ſwall degree, but not 
at all elaſtic; not fermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and readily calcining in the 


re, 2D 

Of this claſs, Dr. Hill makes ſeven or- 
ders, and under theſe orders ten genera. 
The firſt order is the ſelenitæ, with hori- 
zontal plates, approaching to a rhomboi- 
dal form; the ſecond order is the ſeleniiæ 
with horizontal plates, of a columnar 
and angular form; the third order com- 
prehends thoſe ſelenitz whoſe filaments 
are viſibly arranged into plates, but in 
the whole maſſes appear ſtriated, not ta- 
bulated ; of the fourth order, are the flat 
ſelenitz, of no determinately angular 
figure; of the fifth order, are the ſe · 
lenitæ formed of plates perpendicular 

arranged; of the ſixth order are thoſe 
ſelenitz formed of a congeries of plates, 
ranged in form of a ſtar z and of the 


ſeventh order are thoſe ſelenitz of a com- 


plex and indeterminate figure. This 
foſſil is found in ſtrata of clay uſually 
cf the blue tough kind; we have it in 


many peu in England, particularly - 


about Shotover hills in Oxfordſhire; in 
ſeveral places of Northamptonſhire, Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and about Epſom, in Surry. 
In medicine, it is a very powerful 
aſtringent, and is of effect in diatrbœas, 
dyſenteries, and bæmorrhages of all 
kinds. It ſtands alſo recommended as 2 


. coſmetic, The people of Northampton- 


ſhire call it ſtaunch, and uſe it in hæ- 


morrhages of all kinds, with ſucceſs. 
8 SELE - 
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SEL 
hy, which 
A the parts and appearances thereof, as 
raphy does thoſe of the earth. See 
the article MOON. 


SELEUCIDE, in chronology, Ara of 


the ſeleucidz, or the ſyro-macedonian 
æra, is a computation of time, commenc- 
ing from the eſtabliſhment of the ſeleu- 
cidz, u race of greek kings, who reign- 


ed as ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, 


in Syria, as the Ptolomies did in Egypt. 
This zra we find expreſſed in the book 
of the. Maccabees, and on a great number 
of greek medals, ſtruck by the cities of 
Syria, Sc. The rabbins call it the æra of 
contracts; and the Arabs therik dilkar- 
nain, that is, the æra of the two horns. 


According to the beſt accounts, the firſt 


year of this era falls in the year 311 
before Chriſt, being twelve years after 
Alexander's death. | 


SELINGENSK OY, a town of Aſiatie 


Muſcovy, in the province of Siberia, 
ſituated on the road from Tobolſki to 
China, on the river Selinga : in eaſt long. 
959, north lat. 50“. | 


SELINUM, in botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria digynia claſs of plants, the gene- 
ral corolla whereof is uniform; the ſingle 
flowers conſift each of five unequal inflexo- 
cordated petals; there is no pericarpium : 
the fruit 18 of an elliptico-oblong, com- 
preſſo-plane figure, ftriated each way in 
the middle, and ſeparable into two parts; 
the ſeeds are two, of an oblong elliptic 
figure, plane on each fide, and edged 
with membranaceous rims at the ſides. 


SELKIRK, a borough town of Scotland, 


in the county of Tweedale, fituated 32 
miles ſouth of Edinburgh. 

SELL, in building, is of two kinds, wiz. 
ground- fell, which denotes the loweſt 
piece of timber, in a timber- building, 
and that on which the whole ſuperſtruc- 
ture is raiſed; and the windowsſell, call- 
ed alſo window-foil, is the bottom piece 
in a window - frame. 

SELLA EQUINA, TURCICA, or SPHE- 
KOIDES, a name given to the four apo- 
phyſes of the os ſphenoides, or cruci- 
forme, in the brain, in regard of their 


forming a reſemblance of a ſaddle, which 


the Latins call ſella. They are ſometimes 
called by the greek name clinoides. Here- 
in are contained the pituarity gland, and 
in ſome animals, the rete mirabile. 
SELTZER water, the name of a mi- 
neral-water of Germany, which ariſes 
near Neider Seltz, and is now uſed in 
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England and many other countries. We 
call it ſeltz, or ſaltzer-water, and the 
phyficians preſcribe it in many caſes, as 
ſcurvies, ſpaſmodic affections, and in 
conſumptions ; in the laſt caſe, mixing it 
with aſſes milk. | 


SEMEIOTICA, or SEME10S1S, d- 


run, that part of medicine which con- 


ſiders the figns or indications of health 


and diſeaſes, and enables the phyſician 
to judge what is, was, or will be, the 
ſtate, degree, order, and effect, of health 
or ſickneſs. 5 


SEMENDRIA, a town of european Turs 


ky, in the province of Servia, ſituated on 
the Danube, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of 


SEMENTINZE FERIZE, in antiquity, | 


feaſts held annually among the Romans, 
to obtain of the gods a plentiful harveſt. 
They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tellus, where ſolemn facrifices were of- 
fered to Tellus and Ceres. Theſe feaſts 
were held about ſeed-time, uſually in 


the month of January; for Macrobius 


obſerves, they were- moveable feaſts. 
They had their name from ſemen, ſeed. 


SEMETS, 8UMMETS, or SUMMITS, \in 


botany, the ſame with the antherz, See 
article Ax THERE. 


SEMI, a word borrowed from the latin, 


ſignifying half, but only uſed in com- 
1 with other words, as in the fol- 
owing articles. | 72 
In muſic, ſemi has three ſeveral uſages 3 
firſt, when prefixed to the name of a 
note, it expreſſes a diminution of half 
its value, as in ſemi-breve, &c, Secondly, 
when added to the name of an interval, 
it expreſſes a diminution, not of half, 
but of a leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas 
in the whole compaſs, as in ſemi-dia- 
pente, &c, Thirdly, it ſometimes alſo 
ſignifies an imperfeCtion, thus, ſemi-cir- 
colo, or circolo-mezzo, ſignifies an im- 
perfe& circle, which is the mark of im- 
perfect time, that is, of double time; 


whereas the circle being a character of 
perfection, marks triple time, 


$2mi-breve is a note or meaſure of time; 
comprehending the ſpace of two minim, 
or four crotchets, or half a breve. See 
MiniM, CRoTCHET, &, 
The ſemi-breve is accounted one meaſure 

or time, er the integer in ſractions and 
multiples, whereby the time of the 
other notes is expreſſed; thus a minim 
is expreſſed by 2, a crotchet by i, Cc. 
that is, by 4 of a meaſure or ſemi- 
breve; a breve by two, and a lone by 
| | . four ; 


\ 


7 I . 
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four; that is, by four meaſures or ſemi- 
hreves. | 
For the ſemi-chroma, ſee the articles 
* . CHROMA and QUAVER. For the ſemi- 
circolo, ſee CixcoLO-MEzZzoO. For the 
ſemi diapaſon, ſemi-diapente, ſemi - dia- 
teſſaron, ſee the articles DiaPason, 
Diar ENTE, c. a 

And for the ſemi-tone and ſemi-tonic, 
. fee the articles SEMI-TONE and SEMI- 
- TONIC SCALE, 

For the ſeveral characters of the ſemi- 
breve, &c. ſee the article CHARACTER, 
SEMI-ARIANS, in church-hiſtory, a branch 
of the antient arians, conſiſting of ſuch 
as in appearance condemned the errors of 
that hereſiarch, but yet acquieſced in 
ſome of the principles thereof, only pal- 
| Jiating and concealing them under ſofter 
and more moderate terms, 'They would 
not allow, with the catholics, that the 
fon was homoouſios, i. e. of the ſame 
ſubſtance, but homoiouſios, i. e. of a like 
ſubſtance, with the father; and thus, 
though, in expreſſion, they differed from 
the orthodoxy in a ſingle letter only, yet, 
in effect, they denied the divinity of Je- 
ſus Cbrift, and placed him in the rank of 

creatures, ; 
SEMI-CIRCLE, in geometry, half a circle, 
or that figure comprehended between the 
diameter of a circle and half the circum- 
ference. See the article CIRCLE, 


' SEMI-CIRCLE is alſo an inftrument uſed in 


ſurveying, otherwiſe called graphometer. 
See the article GRAPHOMETER, 
SEMI-COLON, in grammar, one of the 
points or ſtops uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
veral members of ſentences from each 
other. See PUNCTUATION. 

The mark, or character, of the ſemi- 
colon is (;) and has its name as being 
ſomewhat of leſs effe& than a colon, or 
as demanding a ſhorter pauſe. The uſe 
of the ſemi-colon, the grammarians gene- 
rally ſay, is to mark a ſenſe Jeſs complete 


than the colon, and more complete than a. 


comma ; but this conveys a very obſcure 
idea: beſides, our beſt writers ſeem to 
»uſe them promiſcuouſly, See COLON. 

But Mr, Ward, who is ſaid to have firſt 
ſertled a juſt uſe of the ſemi-colon, holds, 
that it is properly uſed to diftinguiſh the 
conjun& members of ſentences, Now 
by a conjun& member of a ſentence, he 


means ſuch a one as contains at leaſt two 


ſimple members. Whenever then a ſen- 
tehce can be divided into ſeveral mem- 


bers of the ſame degree, which are again 


diviſible into other ſimple members, the 


w , 


former are to be ſeparated by a ſemi. 
colon. But though the proper uſe of 
the ſemi-colon be to diſtinguiſh conjund 
members, it is not neceſſary that all the 
members divided hereby be conjung; 
for upon dividing a ſentence into great 
and equal parts, if one of them be con. 
junct, all thoſe other parts of the ſane 
degree are to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſemi. 
colon, See the article SENTENCE, Er. 
SEMI-CUBICAL parabola, in the higher 
geometry, a curve of the ſecond order, 
wherein the cubes of the ordinates are as 
the ſquares of the abſciſſes. Its equation 
iSaxx=y3, 28 
SEMI-CUPIUM, in medicine, an half. bath, 
wherein the patient is only placed up to 
the navel. | 
SEMI-DIAMETER, half the diameter, or a 
right line drawn from the center of a ci. 
cle, or ſphere, to its circumference ; be- 
ing the ſame with what is otherwiſe ca]l- 
ed the radius, See the article Rabius,. 
The diſtances, diameters, & ar of the hes 
venly bodies, are uſually eftimated, by 
aſtronomers, in ſemi-diameters of the 
earth ; and the diſtances of the ſecondary 
planets from their reſpective primary 
ones, by ſemi-diameters of the body of 
the primary planet, See DisTanct, 
DIAMETER, and PLANET. 
SEMI-DOUBLE, in the romiſh breviary, a 
term _—_ to ſuch offices and feſtivals 
as are celebrated with leſs ſolemnity than 
the double ones, but yet with more than 
the ſingle ones. The ſemi-double office 
has double veſpers, and nine leſſons at 
mattins, but -the anthems are not re- 
doubled. It is performed on Sundays, cn 
the octaves; and on feaſts, marked for 
ſemi-Jdouble in the calendar. 
SEMIFLOSCULOUS, in botany, a term 
uſed to expreſs the flowers of a ceitain 
claſs of plants, of which the dandelion, 
hawk-weed, and the like, are kinds. 
Theſe ſemifloſcules are petals, hollow in 
their lower part, but in their upper flat, 
and continued in the ſhape of a tongue. 
See the article FLOSCULOVUS. 
SEMIGALIA, the eaſtern diviſion of the 
dutchy of Courland in Poland. 
SEMI-INTEROSSEUS inpicis, in ara» 
tomy, a {mal}, ſhort, flat muſcle, very 
like the antithenar, or internal ſemi- 
interoſſeus of the thumb. It is ſituated 
obliquely on one ſide of that of the 
thumb, between the firſt phalanx thereof 
and the firſt metacarpal bone. It is fixed 
by one end to the outſide of the baſis of 
the firſt phalanx of the thumb, and 2 
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the other end it is fixed near the head of 
the firſt phalanx of the index, -on that 
fide next the thumb, 7 1 . 
SEMI-LUNAR VALVES, in anatomy, are 
three ſmall valves, or membranes, of a 
ſemi-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of 


the pulmonary artery, to prevent the re 


lapſe of the blood into the heart At the 


time of its dilatation, See HEART, 

SEMt-MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, along, 
thin mulcle, partly tendinovs, fituated 
on the backſide of the thigh, a little to- 
wards the inſide; being one of the five 

- flexors of the tibia. It ariſes from the tu- 
bercle of the iſchium. 

SEMI-ORDINATE, in conics, Cc. the half of 
an ordinate. ' See ORDINATE. 


SEMI-PARABOLA, in geometiy, a curve 


defined by the equation ax" "= 
as ax*=y3, and ax ==. See the 
article PAR ASTA. „ „ „er 
Ia ſemi-parabolas, y :V ::ax 


van =" ig"; or the 


powers of the ſemi-ordinates are, as the 
powers of the ſemi- abſciſſes one degree 
lower; for inſtance, in cubical ſemi- 
parabolas the cubes of the ordinates are 
as the ſquares of the abſciſſes; that is, 
J % aw: 27... 

SEMI - PELAGIANS, in church-hiſtory, a 
branch of the pelagians, ſo called be- 
cauſe they pretended to keep a medium 
between the pelagians and the orthodox, 
See the article PELAGIANS. 


SEMt-PROOF, or HALF-PROOF, in mat- 


ters of law, See the article PROOF, 

SEMI-QUARTILE, or SEMI-QUADRATE, 
the ſame with oftant. See OCTANT, 

SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic. See QUAVER. 

SEMI-QUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets 
when thirty · ſix degrees from each other, 
See the article ASPECT. 

SEMI-SEXTILE, marked S. S. is an aſpect 
of two planets when diſtant only thiity 
degrees, | 

SEMI-TONE, in muſic, one of the degrees 
or concinnous intervals of concords. 
The ratio of the ſemi-tone is 15: 16. 
See the article TONE. 

SEMI-TONIC ſcale, a ſcale, or ſyſtem of 
mulic, confiſting of twelve degrees in 
the oftave, being an improvement of the 
diatonic-ſcale,) by inſerting between each 
two notes thereof another note, which 
divides the interval or tone into two un- 
equal parts called ſemi-tones. See the 
article DIATONIC. 8 

SEMINAL, ſemiualis, in anatomy and 

vor. IV. | 
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SEM. - 
medicine, ſomething belonging to th 
ſemen, or ſeed. See the articles SEED and 
SPERMATIC, Zo ES. . 


SEMINARY, a kind of college, of ſchool, 


where youth are inſtructed in the ceremo- 


nies, &c, of the ſacred miniſtry, of whicki 


there are many abroad; it being ordain- 
ed, by the council of Trent, that there 
be a ſeminary belonging to each cathe- 
dral, under the direction of the biſhop, 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the ro- 
man catholics projected the founding 
evgliſh ſeminaries abroad, in order from 
thence to be furniſhed with miſſionaries 
to perpetuate and increaſe their commu-. 
nion in Britain. But, by a ſtatute of 


that princeſs, jt is made a premunire to 


contribute to the maintenance of a popiſh 
ſeminary: and by one of James I. no 
perſons are to go, or be ſent, to popiſfi 
ſeminaries, to be inſtructed or educated, 
under divers penalties and diſabilities 
mentioned in the ſtatute. 


SEMINARY, in gardening, denotes tlie 


ſeed- plot, or place allotted for raiſing 


plants from ſeed, and keeping them till 


they are fit to be removed into the garden 
or nurſery. : 

When the ſeminary is intended for trees; 
it muſt be large, and-of a ſoil adapted 
to the generality of the trees intended td 


be raifed in it; but that which is moſt 


in uſe is for the ſupply of the flower-gar- 
den, and is the place where flowers are-to 
be raiſed from their . ſeeds, to procure 
varieties; or, as the flariſts expreſs ity 
new flowers; as alſo for the ſowing all the 
biennial plants, to ſucceed thoſe which de- 
cay in the flower-garden, : 
The ſeminary ſhould always be' fituated 
at ſome diftance from the houſe, and be 
walled or paled round, and kept under 
lock and key, to keep out dogs, &c. and 
to prevent a great deal of damage that is 
frequently done by thoſe who are not ac- 
quainted with gardening, before they 
The ſeveral direc- 
tions for the management of the ſemi- 
trary, are to be ſeen under the names of 


the tveral plants intended to be raiſed 
in it. | 


SEMINATION, in natural hiftory, de- 


notes the manner, or act, 6f ſhedding and 
diſperſing the ſeeds of plants, which is 
effected ſeveral ways. Some are heavy 
enough to fall directly to the ground; 


others are furniſhed with a pappus, or 


down, that they may, by means thereof, 
be diſperſed by. the wind; and others 
16 * . 
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; SEN 
again are contained in elaſtic- capſules, 
which burſting open with conſiderable 
force, dart or throw out the ſeeds to dif- 
ferent diſtances. 5 

SEMINERVOSUS, in anatomy, one of 

the flexor muſcles of the leg, which ariſes 
from the iſchium, and is inſerted into the 
upper part of the tibia. | 

SEMIS, in reman antiquity, the half of an 

as. See the article As. p 

SEMISPINALIS, or Sem1sPixoOsvus, in 

anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the back and Joins, has its origin from 
the os ſacrum and vertebrz of the loins, 
and its termination at the upper vertebræ 
of the thorax, eſpecially at their ſpinoſe 
apophyſes: it coheres very firmly to the 
longiſſimus dorſi and ſacro-lumbaris, the 
other two extenſors of the back and 
Joins, | 
SEMITA LUuMINOSA, a name given to a 
lucid tract in the heavens, which may be 
ſeen ahout fix o' clock at night, a little 
before the vernal equinox, extending from 
the weſtern edge of the horizon up to- 
, wards the pleiades. | 
Caſſini and Facio have both obſerved this 
benomenon ; the former thinks it ariſes 
BW a vaſt number of ſmall planets en- 
compaſſing the ſun, which give this light 
from reflection. | | 
SEMLIN, or ZEMLIN, a town of Sclavo- 
nia, ſubje& to the houſe of Auſtria, eaſt 
long. 219, and north lat, 45. 
SEMPERVIVUM, in botany, a genus of 
the dodecandria- polygynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of twelve ob- 
long, lanceolated, acute, hollow petals, 
a little larger than the cup; the fruit con- 
fiſts of twelve oblong compreſſed capſules, 
placed in an orbicular order, acumi- 
nated outwards, and opening .internally ; 
the ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, and 
ſmall, | 
This genus comprehends the great houſe- 
leek and the tree-houſeleek. 


This plant ſtands recommended as a 


cooler; though its ſenſible qualities diſ- 
cover no great foundation for any virtue 
of this kind, 

SEMUR, the name of two towns of Bur- 
gundy, in France, one thirty-four miles 
weſt of Dijon, and the other forty ſix 
miles north-weſt of Lyons, 


' SENA, or SExna, in botany, a ſhrub with 
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leſs given with proper correclives, as eo. 


_ riander, aniſeed, ginger, raifins, and falt reg! 
of tartar; which are added to the infu- trac 
ſion of the leaves, occaſionally : but there get! 
is no correQive ſo effectual, as diluting it SEN/ 


crooked and compreſſed fruit, and lan- 


ceolated pinnæ: it is a ſpecies of caſſia. 
See the article Cass1A. 


Sena. leaves are much uſed for their pur- 
ative virtue z but are apt to gripe, un- 


with a large quantity of the liquid it her 
infuſion is taken in, as broth or water. 


groel. This, and the method of corted. ron 
ing it by the alkaline ſalts, are the only wit 
proper ones; becauſe they have it in full hav 
force as a purgative, and indeed rather dec 
add to it than otherwiſe. In inflamma.- peo 
tory caſes, hæmorrhages, and Giforders SENA 
of the breaſt, ſena is to be avoided as 3 ron 
purge; but, in all other cafes, it is a tior 


ſafe and excellent cathartic. | | 
The pods of ſena are alſo purgative, and art 
are obſerved to gripe the patient leſs; 


- but then they allo purge leſe, fo that they SEN] 
require to be given in a much larger doſs, nut 
and even then opt rate but languidly, cla 

SENATE, ſenatus, in general, is an aſ- col 
ſembly, or council, of ſenators; that is, af 
of the principal inhabitants of a (tate, Co 
who have a ſhare in the government. inf 
The ſenate of antient Rome is, of all im 
others, the moſt celebrated: it exerciſed be 
no contentious juriſdiction, but appoints in 
ed judges, either from among the ena. SEN. 

tors or knights, to determine proceſſes; au 
it alſo appointed governors of provinces, SEN 
and diſpoſed'of the revenues of the com- lar 
monwealth, Sc. Vet did not the whole lar 
ſovereign power reſide in the ſenate, ſince th 
it could not elett magiſtrates, make laws, lic 
or decide of war and peace; in all which SEN! 
caſes the ſenate was obliged to conſult 2 

ö the people. 5 * Se 
According to Dr. Middleton, the con- EN 
ſtant and regular ſupply of the ſenate was en 
from the annual magiſtrates z who, by de 

virtue of their ſeveral offices, acquired a Will N 
right to fit and vote in that aſſembly : the fo 
vſoal gradation of theſe offices being thit SEN 
of quæſtor, tribune of the people, ædile, 1 
- preztor, and conſul, See the articles — 
QuzsTOR, TRIBUNE, Ec. on 
But though theſe offices gave both an 5 
immediate right, and actual entrance into * 
the ſenate; yet the ſenatorial character _ 
was not eſteemed complete, till the new N 
ſenators had been enrolled by the cenſors, _ 
at the next general luſtrum, or review of - 
all the orders of the city. See the articles — 
CENSsOR and LUSTRUM. 
The ſenate always met of courſe on tle p 
firſt of January, for the inauguration of a 
the new conſuls ; and in all months uni- 


verſally, there were three days, VIZ. the El 
calends, nones, and ides, on which it 
| regularly 


8E N 
| _ . reoularly met: but it always met on ex- 
N — occaſions, when called to- 


: ether hy conſul, tribune, or dictator. 
wy SENATOR, in general, denotes a mem 
in her. of ſome ſenate, | 


er- SENATUS AUCTORITAS, a vote of the 
N roman ſenate, drawn up in the ſame form 
al with a decree, but without its force, as 


ul having been hindered from paſſing into a 
her decree, by ſome of the tribunes of the 
le. | Boy nt ah 
"i baus CONSUVLTUM, a decree of the 
$2 roman ſenate, pronounced on ſome queſ- 
82 tion or point of law; which, when paſſed, 
made a part of the roman law, See the 
and article CIVIL LAW. | 
eſs; SENECA, or SENEGA., See SENEGA, 
hey SENECIO, GROUNDSEL, in botany, a ge- 
ols, nus of the ſyngeneſia- polygamia· ſuperflua 
claſs of plants, with a floſculous flower, 
al- contained in a one-leaved cup; there is 
t is a ſingle dowhy ſeed, after each floſcule. 
ate, Common groundſel, taken in a ſtrong 
Jar infuſion, is emeticz it is preſcribed in 
f all ſmall doſes in the jaundice, dropſy, and 
ciſed | hemorrhages; and externally it is uſed 
Mints in ointments, for diſorders of the ſkin. 
ena. SENEF, a town on the confines of Hain- 
des: ault, twelve miles eaſt of Mons, 
ncet, SENEG A, or SENEGAL, a river of Negro- 
dom⸗ land, in Africa, which falls into the At- 
hole lantic ocean, in 169 north lat. whence 
lince the gum ſenega is imported, See the ar- 
Jaws, ticle GUM, | 
vhich SENEGA, SENECA, OF SENEKA, RATTLE- 
»nſult SNAKE-ROOT, in the materia medica, 
See the article SERPENT ARIA, - : 
con- SENE SCHAL, ſeneſchallus, a term anti- 
e was ently uſed for ſteward, or majordomo. 
o, by See the article STEWARD. : 
ired 2 SENEZ, a town of Provence, in France, 
: the ſorty · ſix miles north- eaſt of Aix. 
g that SENLIS, a town of the Iſle of France, 
edile, twenty-ſix miles north of Paris. 
rticles SENNA, ar SENA. See the article SENA, 
SENNE, a river of the auſtrian Nether- 
th an lands, which, riſing in Hainault, paſſes by 
ce into Bruſſels, and falls into the Demer, below 
zraQer Mechlin, 5 
e new I *ENOPLE, or SiNOPLE., See SINOPLE, 
2nſors, SENS, a town of Champain, in France, 
jew of ſituated on the river Yonne, ſixty miles 
irticles ſouth-eaſt of Paris. FAR | 
SENSATION, in philoſophy, the art of 
on the perceiving external objects, by means of 
tion of the ſenſes, See the articles SENSE and 
s uni- PERCEPTION, 
iz, the WI SENSE, à faculty of the ſoul, whereby it 
nch it perceives external objects, by means of 
zularly 


me impreſſions they make on certain or- 


. long pod, containing a great many 
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gans of the body. Theſe organs of ſen 
ſation are commonly reckoned five, vix. 
the eye, whereby we ſee objects ; the ear, 
which enables us to hear ſounds; the 
noſe, by which. we receive the ideas of 
different ſmells ; the palate, by which 
we judge of taſtes ; ind the cutis, or {kin, 
which enables us to feel the different 
forms, hardneſs, or ſ>ftnels-of bodies. 
See the articles EYE, EAR, Sc. as al- 
fo VisION, HEARING, Sc. 3 
Some alſo give the name of internal ſenſes 
to the determinations of the mind to be 
pleaſed with certain forms and ideas, per- 
ceived by the means of corporeal organs 
of ſenſe; and hence they uſe the term mo- 
ral ſenſe, for a determination of the mind 
to be pleaſed with the contemplation of 
thoſe affections, actions, or characters, 
which we call virtuous. DIR 
SENSITIVE sour, a denomination given 
to the ſouls of brutes, either as intimat- 
ing its utmoſt faculty to be that of ſenſa- 
tion; or becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be cor- 
poreal, ſo as to be an object of our ſenſes, ' 
See the article SOUL. 15 
SENSITIVE PLANT, mimoſa, in botany, 2 
genus of the polyandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, win: a ſmall, funnel-faſhion= 
ed, ſemi-quinquifid flower : its fruit is 


roundiſh ſeeds. 
This genus comprehends the mimoſa or 
ſenſitive plant, the acacia of Tournefort, 
and the inga of Plumier. 
The ſenſitive plant is ſo denominated 
from its remarkable property of receding 
from the touch, and giving figns, as it 
were, of animal life and ſenſation : this 
motion it performs by means of three 
diſtin& articulations, wiz, of a ſingle 
leaf with its pedicle, of the pedicle to its 
branch, and of the branch te the trunk or 
main ſtem; the primary motion of all 
which is the cloſing of the two halves of 
the leaf on its rib ; then the rib or pedicle 
itſelf cloſes ; and if the motion wherewitle 
the plant is moved be very ſtrong, the 
very branches have the ſenſation propa- 
ge ted to them, and apply themſelves to 
the main ſtem, as the ſimple leaves did be- 
fore to their ribs, and theſe ribs to their 
branches; ſo that the whole plant, in this 
ſtate, forms itſelf, from a very complexly 
branched figure, into a, ſort of ſtraight 
lindrical one. | 
SENSORY, ſenſorium ' commune, the ſeat 
of the common ſenſe, or what'receives 
the impreſſions of all ſenſible objects, 
conveyed to it by the nerves of each par- 
6Ya 8 ticular 
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- ticular organ, and conſequently. is the 
immediate cauſe of perception. This of- 
fice is, by Dr. Willis, attributed to the 


ſtriated part of the brain z and by Des 
Cartes to the glandula pinealis. 


'SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paſſed 


in court by the judge, on ſome proceſs, 
either civil or criminal. | 


SENTENCE, in grammar, a period or ſet of 


words, comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe 
or ſentiment of the mind. See the article 
Po1xXTING, 


 GEXTENCE, in poetry, is an jnſtructive 


and lively remark made on ſomethin 
very obſervable and agreeably ſurpriſ- 
ing, which contains much ſenſe in few 
words. | 

It is either direct or plain, as, In all 
the affairs of the world, ſo much reputa- 
tion is really ſo much power; or indi- 
rect or diſguiſed, as, 

c Fool, not to think how vain 
Againſt th' Omnipotent to'riſe in arms.“ 
This is a very dexterous and prevailing 
way of bringing in a fentence. You are 
entertained with a noble refledion, when 

ou did not expect it; and pleaſantly 
— and inſtrudted, without the ap- 
pearance or formality f art, Not to 
come down to uſeleſs nicety and diftinc- 
tion, a ſentence appears with moſt beauty 
and advantage, when it is put into ſome 
of theſe following forms, A 
1. When it is expreſſed in any way of 
exclamation, but peculiarly of wonder or 


; indignation : as, 


% How advantageous is it to paſs thro? 
adverſities, to the enjoyment of proſpe- 
rity 1 0 

120 Sw ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it 
is, to have a thankleſs child!“ 

2. When it is put into a moving expoſ- 
tulation, or preſſing interrogation. 

« Are theſe our ſcepters ? theſe our due 
rewards ? . 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted 

faith regards??? 

3. When the ſentence is deliyered, and 2 
reaſon immediately added to ſupport it. 
*© In a government, it is much better to 
be unmindful of good ſervices than bad; 


. for a good man only becomes more 


ow, when you take no account of 


im; a bad man, more daring and in- 
ſolent.“ 7 


4. When a ſentence is made up of a ſhort 
relation, and a clean and pertinent re- 
mark upon it, 

«© Meſlalina defircd the name of matri- 


90% ( with her adulterer Silius) pure- 
1 & 7 BE. 
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SEP. | 
ly for the tneſs of the infa 
which is the lad pleaſure of — 
people.” And this is near a-kin to the 
epiphonema. See EPIPHONEMA, 
Sentences muſt not ſtand aukward and 
bulky out of the diſcourſe, but be neat. 
ly interwoven and wrought into it. 
They muſt be unaffeRed and ſignificant, 
and ſuch as the ſubject eaſily ſuggetis to a 
thoughtful and diſtinguiſhing man. Sen. 
tences are the ornaments and lights of a 
diſcourſez and therefore, as lights and 
ſhades are in a good picture, fo ought 
ſentences to be ſo exaQly and judiciouſly 
mixed with the other parts of the dif. 
courſe, that all together may make up 
one uniform beauty, one regular and con- 
ſummate piece. 15 

SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and eſpecially 
dramatic, are the thoughts which the ſe- 
veral perſons expreſs, whether they re- 
late to matters of opinion, paſſion, bufi- 
neſs, or the like. 

SENTINEL, CENnTINEL, or CENTRx, 
in military affairs, is a private ſoldier, 
placed in ſome poſt, to watch any ap- 
proach of the enemy, to prevent ſurprizes, 
and to ſtop ſuch as would paſs without 
order, or diſcovering who they are. 

SEPARATION, a term ſometimes uſed for 
what is more uſually called departure, 

See the article DEPARTURE. 

SEPARATISTS, an appellation given to 
diſſenters, from their ſetting up a ſeparate 
church from the eſtabliſhed one, See the 
articles CHURCH and DySSENTERS, 

SEPIA, the INK FISH, or CUTTIE FISH, 
in zoology, a genus of remarkable ſea- 
inſects, of an oblong figure, and depreſſ- 
ed: it has ten tentacula, two of which 
are longer than the- reſt, and are pedun- 
culated. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this animal, 
different in fize and other properties: but 
that properly called the cuttle-fiſh is about 
ix inches in length and three and a half 
in diameter; and is ſupported by an ob- 
long, light, and ſpongy ſubſtance, of a 
friable texture, and lined with a light 
fungous pith : this is what our flver- 
ſmiths vſe, under the name of cuttle- 
bone; and is alſo uſed in tooth-powders, 
as a dentrifice, This animal is frequent 
in the european ſegs, but is not common 
on our coaſts: when in danger of being 
taken, it is ſaid to emit at its mouth 
a liquor of a black colour, like ink, 
in a confiterable quantity, which obſcures 
the water about it, and gives it an op- 


unity of eſcaping, 
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longitudinal black lines; its. bite is ſaid 


SEPTA OVILIa, in roman antiquity, See 
the article OvILIA. | el reg dE, 

SEPTARLE, in natural hiſtory, a large 
claſs of foſſils, commonly known by the 
names of ludus Helmontii and waxen 
veins. * 0 f S 
They are defined to be foſſils not inflam- 
mable, not ſoluble in water; of a mo- 
derately firm texture, and duſky hue, di- 
vided by ſeveral ſepta,” or thin partitions, 
and compoſed of a ſparry matter greatly 
debaſed by -eartb, not giving fire with 
ſteel, fermenting with acids, and in great 
part diſſolved by them, and calcining in a 
moderate fire, : YE 
Of this claſs there are two diſtinct orders 
of bodies, and under thoſe fix genera. 
The ſeptariæ of the firſt order are thoſe 
which are uſually found in large maſſes, 
of a ſimple uniform conſtruction, but di - 
vided by large ſepta either into larger 
and more irregular portions, or into 


ſmaller and more equal ones, called talc, ' 


The genera of this order are four: 1. 


Thoſe divided by ſepta of ſpar, called ſeco- 


miæ. 2. Thoſe divided by ſepta of earthy 
matter, called gaiophragmia, 3. Thole 
divided by ſepta of the matter of the py- 
rites, called pyritercia. And, 4. Thoſe 
divided by ſepta of ſpar, with an ad- 


mixture of cryſtal, called diaugophrag- 


mia. See all theſe under their ſeveral 
heads. . 
Thoſe of the ſecond order are ſuch as are 
vſually found in ſmaller maſſes, of a 
cruſtated ſtructure, formed by various 
incruſtations round à central nucleus, 
and divided by very thin ſepta. Of this 
order are only two genera: 1. Thoſe 
with a ſhort roundiſh nucleus, encloſed 
within the body of the mals. And, 2. 
Thoſe with a long nucleus, ſtanding out 
beyond the ends of the mals. 


SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the 


year, conſiſting of only thirty days: it 
took its name as being the ſeventh month, 
reckoning from March, with which the 


Romans began their year. See the ar=, 


ticles YEAR and MONTH. | 
SEPTENTRIO, in aftronomy, a conſtel- 


lation more uſually called urſa minor. 
See the article URsa, 


In coſmography, the term ſeptentrio de- 


notes the ſame with north: and hence, 


4 is applied to any thing be- 
longing to the north, as ſeptentrional 


eps, parallels, Sc. See Sion, Gk. 


** 


e 1 5 
ps, in zoology, a ſpecies of lizard, with SEPTIER, or SET1ER, a french mealyre | 


of capacity. See MEASURE. _ | 
to be very fatal. See the article LIEAR D. SEPTIZON, or SEPTIZONLUM, in roman 
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antiquity, a celebrated mauſoleum, built 


by Septimus Severus, in the tenth region 
of the city of Rome: it was ſo called 
from ſeptem and æona, by reaſon it con- 
ſiſted of ſeven ſtories, each of which was 
ſurrounded by a row of columns. 
SEPTUAGESIMA, in the calendar, de- 


notes the third Sunday before lent, or be. 
fore quadrageſima Sunday: ſuppoſed by 
ſome to take its name from its being about 
ſeventy days before eaſter. 


SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a 


reek verſion of the books of the Old 
Teſtament, from its being ſuppoſed ta 
be performed by ſeventy-two Jews, who 
are uſually called the ſeventy interpreters, 
becauſe ſeventy is a, round number. 
The hiſtory of this verſion is expreſly 
written by Ariſteas, an officer of the 


guards to Ptolemy Philadelpbus, the 


ſubſtance of whoſe account is as follows: 
Ptolemy having erected a fine library at 
Alexandria, which he took care to fill 
with the moſt curious and valuable books 
from all parts of the world, was inform- 


ed that the Jews had one, containing the 


laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory of that 


people, and being deſirous of enriching 


his library with a greek tranſlation of it, 
applied to the high-prieft of the Jews 3 
and to engage him to comply with his 


requeſt, ſet at liberty all the Jews, whom 
his father Ptolemy Soter had reduced tio 
ſla very. After ſuch a ſtep, he eaſily ob- 


tained what he deſired; Eleazar, the 
jewiſh high-prieſt, ſent back his embaſſa - 


dors with an exact copy of the moſaical - 
law, written in letters of gold, and ſix 
_ elders of each tribe, in all ſeyenty-two, - 


who were received with marks of reſpe& 


by the king, and then conducted into the 


iſle of Pharos, where they were lodged in 


a houſe prepared for their reception, and. 


ſupplied with every thing neceſſary in 
abundance, They ſet about the tranſla- 
tion without loſs of time, and finiſhed it 


in ſeventy-two days; and the whole be- 


ing read in the preſence of the king, he 

3 wiſdom of the laws 
of Moſes; and ſent back the deputies, 
laden with preſents for themſelves, the 
high prieſt, and the temple. | 


This verſion was in uſe to the time of 


our bleſſed Saviour, and is that ont of 
which all the citations in the New Teſta- 
ment, from the Old, are taken. 


It was, 
alſo the orflinary and canonical tranſlation: | 
"pads 
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made uſe of by the chriſtian church in t 


SEP 


earlieſt ages; and it ſtill ſubſiſts in the 


© churches both of the eaſt and weſt, It is 


however obſervable, that the chronology 


of the ſeptuagint is different from the he- 
brew text. See the article EPOCHA, 


SEPTUM, in anatomy, an incloſure, or 
partition, a term applied to ſeveral] parts 


of the body, which ſerve to ſeparate one 


part from another: as, 1. The ſeptum lu- 
Nane, or peliucidum, is «partition which 
© fepirates the upper ventricles of the brain, 
and is compoſed of a fine 


dullary ſub- 
ſtance, formed into two ſides, with a lon- 


tum cordis, a ſeparation between the two 


- ventricles of the heart, which is about a 


finger thick, of the ſame ſubſtance with 


the heart itſelf, and conſiſting of muſcu- 
lar fibres, which aſſiſt it in all its mo- 


tions. For the ſeptum tranſverſum, ſep- 
tum narium, ſeptum of the ſcrotum, &c, 
fee DIAPHRAGM, NosE, SCROTUM, Se. 


SEPULCHRAL, ſotgething belongi 


ng to 

ſepulchres or tombs: thus a a 

column is a column ereRed over a tomb, 

with an inſcription on its ſhaft z and ſe- 

pulchral lamps, thoſe ſaid to have been 

found burning in the tombs of ſeveral 
martyrs and others. 


SEPULCHRE, a tomb, or place deſtined 
for the interment of the dead. This term 


is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the burying 
places of the antients, thoſe of the mo- 
derns being uſually called tombs.  < 


« Sepulchres were held ſacred and inviol- 
able, and the care taken of them has al- 
ways been held a religious duty, grounded 
on the fear of God, and the belief of the 
ſoul's immortality, 


[Thoſe who have 
"ſearched or violated them, have been 
thought odious by all nations, and were 


always ſeverely puniſhed. 


The Egyptians called ſepulchres, eternal 
houſes, in contradiſtinction to their or- 
dinary houſes or palaces, which they call - 
ed inns, on account of their ſhort ſtay in 
the one, in compariſon of their long abode 


in the other. 
Regular canons of St. SEPULCURE, a reli- 
gious order, formerly inſtituted at Jeru- 


ſalem, in honour to the holy ſepulchre, 
or the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Many of theſe canons were brought from 
the Holy Land into Europe, particularly 


Poland, by Jaxa a Poliſh gentleman ; 
and into Flanders by the counts there- 
of; many alſocame into England, This 
order was however ſopprefled by pope In- 
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nocent VIII. who gave its revenues 3 
effects to that of our Lady of Bethlehem: 
which alſo becoming extinct, they wire 
beſtowed on the knights of St. John cf 
Jeruſalem. But the ſuppreſſion did not 
take effect in Poland, where they jj 
ſubſiſt, as alſo in ſeveral provinces of 
Germany. Theſe canons follow the rule 
of St. Auguſtine. 


Kuigbts of the holy SEPULCHRE, a milita. 


gitudinal cavity between them, 2. Sep- 


ry order, eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine about 
the year 1114. | 

The knights of this order in Flanders, 
choſe Philip II. king of Spain, for their 
maſter, in 1558, and afterwards his fon ; 


but the grand maſter of the order of Mal. 


ta prevailed on the laſt to refign : and 
when afterwards the duke of Nevers gl. 


ſumed the ſame quality in France, the 
ſame grand maſter, by his intereſt and 
credit, procured a like renunciation of 


him, and a confirmation of the union of 


this order to that of Malta, 


SEQUEL. in logic, the ſame with conclu- 


hon, * See the article CONCLUSION. 


SEQUENCE, in gaming, a ſet of car 


immediately following each other, iffthe 
ſame ſuit, as a king, queen, knave, Ec. 
and thus we ſay, a ſequence of three, 
four, or five cards: but at piquet theſe 
are called tierces, quarts, quints, &c, 


SEQUESTR ATION, in common-law, is 


ce 


ſetting aſide the thing in contreverſy from 
the poſſeſſion of both the parties that con- 
tend, for it, In which ſenle it is either 
voluntary, as when done by the conſent 
of the parties; or neceſſary, as where it 
is done by the judge, of his own autho- 


rity, whether the parties will or not. 


A ſequeſtration is alſo a kind of extent 
on an execution for debt, in the caſe of 
a beneficed clergyman, of the profits of 


his living, directed to the church-wardens, 


to receive the ſame, to ſatisfy the judg · 
ment. | h 

Sequeſtration is granted on a perſon's 
ſtanding out all the proceſſes of con- 
tempt for non-appearance in the court of 
chancery, orexchequer, upon a bill ex- 
hibited z and alſo where obedience is not 


yielded to a decree, in which caſe the 


2 grants a ſequeſtration of the parties 
ands. ; 
A ſequeſtration is alſo made in London, 


upon. an action of debt; the courſe of 
into France, by Lewis the younger; into proceeding in which caſe is this: the ac- 


tion being entered, the officer goes to the 
defendant's ſhop or warehouſe, when no 

erſon is there, and takes a padlock, and 
Range it on the door, uttering theſe 1 
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l do ſequeſter this warehouſe, andthe 
- obods/'and\ merchandize therein, of the 
- defendant in this action, to the uſe of 
the plaintiff, Sc. after which he ſets 
on his ſeal, and makes a return of the 
ſequeſtration in the compter; and four 
days being paſſed after the return made, 
the plaintiff may, at the next court, have 
judgment to open the ſhop or warehouſe, 
aud to have the goods appraiſed by two 
freemen, who are to be ſworn at the next 
court held for that compter; and then the 
ſerjeant puts his hand to the bill of ap- 
- praiſement, and the court grants judg- 
ment "thereon ; but yet the defendant 
may put in bail. before ſatisfaction, and 
y that means diſſolve the ſequeſtration; 
and after ſatisfation, may put in bail to 
diſprove the debt, Ge. 

In the time of the civil mans queſtra- 
tion was uſed for a ſeizing of t $ 
of delinquents, for the uſe of the com- 
monwealth, 12 
SEQUESTRATION, in the civil law, is 
allo uſed in various ſenſes : it is taken for 
the act of the ordinary in diſpofing of the 

of a deceaſed perſon, which no body 
will meddle with. A widow is ſaid to ſe- 
queſter, when ſhe diſclaims having any 


thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſ- 


ed huſband. Sequeſtration is alſo uſed to 


ſignify the gathering up the fruits of a 
— bee, for the uſe of the next in- 


SEQUIN, a gold-coin, firuck at Venice, 
and in ſeveral parts of the grand ſeignor's 
inions. See the article COIN, | 
SERAGLIO, a perſian word, which ſig- 
nifies the palace of a prince or lord, in 
which ſenſe tke houſes of the embaſſadors 
cf England, France, &c, are, at Con- 
ſtantinople, called their ſeraghos, But the 
term ſeraglio is uſed, by way ef eminence, 


for the palace of the grand ſeignor at 


Conſtantinople, where he keeps bis court, 
in which his concubines are lodged, and 
where the youth are trained up for the 
1 poſts of the empire. It is in 

orm of a triangle, about two miles round, 
at the end of the promontory Chryſocerae, 
now called the Seraglio · point: the build - 


ings extend to the top of the hill, and 


from thence there are gardens, that reach 
to the ſea, The outward appearance is 
not very beautiful, the. architecture be- 
ing irregular, conſiſting of ſeparate edi- 
fices, in the manner of pavilions and 
domes, The old ſeraglio is the palace 
where the grand ſeignor's old miſtreſſes 
are kept. | | ; 
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part allotted to the women, is a collee- 
tion of young beautiful girls, who, on 
their admiſſion, are committed to the 


charge of ſome old lady, and taught u- 


ſic, daneing, and other accompli ts. 


Theſe. frequently play and dance before 
the grand ſeignor, while others entertain © 


him with their converſation. Beſides theſe 
ladies, there are a great many black eu- 
nuchs, and female flaves, in the ſeraglio, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to guard and wait 
upon them. 1 8 
SERAPH, or SERaPHIM, a ſpirit of the 
higheſt rank in the hierarchy of angels; 
who are thus called from their being ſup- 
pales; to be moſt inflamed. with divine 
ove, by their nearer and more imme- 

. diate: attendance at the throne of God, 
and to communicate their fervour to the 
remoter and inferior orders. 
ticle ANGEL. 3 | "Ut 
SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed with 


love or zeal, like a ſeraphim: thus St. 


Bonaventure is called the ſeraphic doctor, 
from his abundant zeal and fervor. 


gt. Francis, founder of the cordeliers and | 
. franciſcans, is called the ſeraphic father, 


in memory of a pretended viſion on mount 
Alverna, in which, it is faid, he ſaw a 
ſeraph glide rapidly from heaven, Who 
impreſſed on him certain marks, repre- 


ſenting the wounds which the nails and 


ſpear made in our Saviour's body, at his 
crucifixion, | | FP: 
SERAPIAS,  BASTARD-HELLEBORE,. in 


» botany,. a genus of the gynandria-dian- . 


dria claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five ovato-oblong petals z and 
its fruit is an oval unilocular capſule, ob- 


tuſely trigonal, containing a great many 


ſcobiform ſeeds. | 
This genus comprehends the helleborine 
of Tournefort, | » 
SERAVALLE, a town of Italy, in the 
dutchy of Milan, twenty-four miles north 
of tae city of Geno. 
SERCELLI, a port-town of Algiers, on 
+ the coaſt of Barbary : eaſt long. 4, and 
- north lat. 37 
SEREGIPPE, à city and port-town of 
Brazil, in the bay of All Saints: weſt 
long. 399, and ſouth lat. 11“. a 
SERENA, the ſame with coquimbo, See 
the article COQUIMBO., | 
Gutta SEREN a, in medicine. See the ar- 
ticle GUTTA SERENA, 


SERENADE, a kind of concert given in 
the night, by a lover to his miſtreſs, under 


hes window, Theſe ſometimes only con - 
| liſt 
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ti of inſtrumental muſie, but at other 
times voices are added: the muſic and 
ſongs compoſed for theſs occafions are 
alſo called ſerenades. : 


princes, and to the principal magiſtrates 
of republics, The king of England; the 
republic and the doge of Venice, and the 
children of the king of Spain are called 
" moſt ſerene ; and when the pope, or the 
| ſacred college, write - the emperor, to 
kings, or the doge, they (give them no 
other title : in like D e 
gives no other title to any king, except 
to the king of France. 71 
Biſhops were antiently addreſſed under 
the title of ſerene: and the kiogs of 


France, of the firſt and ſecond race, when 


. ſpeaking of themſelves, uſed no other 
title but n6tre ſerenite. The king of Po- 


land and other kings give the title of (e- 


rene to the electors; but the emperor, 
on writing to the electors or other-princes 
of the empire, only uſes the term dilec- 
tion; yet in treating with them, he uſes 
electoral ſerenity to the electors, and du- 
cal ſerenity to the other princes.” 'The 
Venetians ſet the title of ſerenity above 
that of bighneſs. . 
SERGE, in commerce, a woollen ſtuff ma- 
nufactured in a loom, of which there are 
various kinds, denominated either from 
their different qualities, or from the places 


where they are wrought; the moſt conſi- 


derable of which is the london-ſerge, 
which is highly valued abroad, and of 
which a tos. or Foes has been for ſome 
years carried on in France. 1 
In the manufacture of london · ſerges, the 
longeſt wool is choſen for the warp, and 
the ſhorteſt for the woof. But before ei- 
ther kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by 
putting it in a copper of liquor, ſome- 
what more than lukewarm, compoſed of 
three parts of fair water and one of urine, 
After it has ſtaid in it long enough for 
the liquor to take off the greaſe, '&c. it 
it is ſtirred briſkly about with a wooden 
peel, taken out, drained, waſhed in a 
running water, and dried in the ſhade ; 
beaten with ſticks on a wooden rack, to 
drive out the coarſer duſt and filth ; and 
then picked clean with the hands, It is 
then greaſed with oil of olives, and-the 
Jongeſt wool combed with large combs, 
heated in a little furnace for that purpoſe; 
to clear it from the oil, it is put into a 
veſſel, of hot ſoap water, whence being 
taken out, wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on 


the wheel, As tothe ſhorter wool, intend- = 


ed for the woof, it is only carded on the 
knee with ſmall fine cards, and then 
ſpun on the wheel, without being ſcour. 
ed of its oil: and here it is to be obſery. 
ed, that the thread for'the warp is always 


to be ſpun finer, and much better twiſted, 


than that of the woof, 

The wool both for the warp and woof 
being ſpun, aud the thread reeled into 
ſkains; that of the woof is put on ſpools, 
fit for the cavity of the ſhuttle; and that 
for the warp is wound on a kind of 
wooden bobbins, to fit it for warping ; 
and when warped, it is ſtiffened with a 
ſize, uſually made of the ſhreds of parch- 


ment; and, when dried, put into the 


loom, and mounted fo as to be' raiſed b 
four treddles, placed under the loom, 
which the workman makes to act tranſ- 
verſely, equally, and alternately, one af. 
ter another, with his feet; and as the 
threads are raiſed, throws the ſhuttle, 
See the article WEAVING, 20 

The ſerge, on being taken from the 
loom, is carried to the fuller, who fulls 
or ſcours it, in the trough of his mill, 
with fullers- earth: and after the firſt 
fulling, the knots, ends, ſtraws, c. 
ſticking out on either fide of the ſurface, 
are taken off with a kind of plyers or iron- 
pincers, after which it is returned into 
the fulling-trough, where it is worked 
with'warm water, in which ſoap has been 
diſſolved; when quite cleared, it is ta- 
ken out, the knots are again pulled off; 
it is then put on the tenter to dry, tak- 
ing care, as faſt as it dries, to ſtretch it 
out both in length and breadth, till it be 
brought to its juſt dimenſions; then be- 


ing taken off the tenter, it is dyed, ſhorn, 
and preſſed. 


SERGEANT, or SERjJEANT at law, or 


of the coif, is the higheſt degree taken at 
the common law, as that of doctor is 
of the civil law; and as theſe are ſup- 


| poſed to be moſt learned and experienced 


in the practice of the courts, there is one 
court appointed for them to plead in by 
themſelves, which is the common pleas, 
where the common law of England is 
moſt ſtrictly obſerved : but they are not 
reſtrained from pleading in any other 
court, where the judges, who cannot 
have that honour till they have taken 
the degree of ſergeant at law, call them 
brothers. 

Theſe ſerjeants are created by the king's 
writ, commanding them to take upon 
them that degree therein aſſigned, under 
a great penalty 4 and one or more of 1 


* filed the king's ſergeant, who is choſen 
out of the reſt to plead for bim in alt 
cauſes, more eſpecially thoſe of treaſon, 
Ee. 2 7 ; +03 Sy os 
SERGEANT. at arms, or mate, an officer 

appointed to attend the perſon of the 
| king, to arreſt traitors, and ſuch perſons 


lord high ſteward when fitting in judg- 
ment on a traitor, | 


limited to that of thirty: there are now 
eight at court, who are created with great 
ceremony z for the perſon kneeling before 
the king, his majeſty lays the mace on 
his. right ſhoulder, and ſays, ** riſe up, 
ſergeant of arms, and eſquire, for ever. 
ey attend in the preſence - chamber 
where the band of gentlemen · penſioners 
wait z and receiving the king at the door, 
they carry the maces before him, when 
he goes to chapel, or the houſe of lords, 
There are four. other ſergeants at arms 


whom attends the lord chancellor; a ſe- 
cond, the lord treaſurerz a third, the 


|t ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; and 
c. a fourth, the lord- mayor of London, on 
ey ſolemn occaſions. There is alſo an in- 
n. ferior kind of ſergeants at mace, who 
to attend the mayor, or other head officer 
ed of corporations. . ; 
en SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an 
ta- inferior officer in a company of foot, or 
ff; troop of dragoons, armed with an halbard, 
ike and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved,” 
vit to teach the ſoldiers the exercife of their 
be arms, and to order, ſtraiten, and form 
be- ranks, files, &c. ; 5 
rn, SERGEANTY , or SERJEANTY, in law, 


is taken for a ſervice that cannot be due 


or from a tenant to any other lord beſides 

n at the king, $6: X . 
r is This is divided into grand and petit ſer- 
up- geanty, Grand ſergeanty is where a 
ced perſon holds lands of the king, by fuch 
one ſervice as he ought to perform in perſon, 
1 by as to aſſiſt at his coronation, bear his 
leas, banner or ſpear, &c, Petit ſergeanty is 
d is when a man holds lands of the king, on 
not account of his paying him annually ſome 
ther {mall thing towards his wars, as a ſword, 
nnot dagger, Se. [th 

aken The honorary ſervices of grand ſerjeanty 
them till continue, notwithſtanding the ſtatute 


12 Car. II. c. a4. 45:20 
ing's SERICUM, sx, in natural hiſtory. See 


upon the article SILK. | 
inder Sericum is alſo a name given to the flow- 
theſe Vor. IV. : 5 A a | 5 
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of quality as offendz and to attend the ; e l 20 % 
| - In natural hiſtory, a ſeries is uſed for 
The number of theſe officers is by ftatute 


created in the ſame manner; one of 


texture. See the article Zifix. 
SERIES, in 288 denotes a continued 
ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 


and having the ſame relation or con- 


nection with each other : in this ſenſe 


we ſay, 8 ſeries of emperors, kin 
biſhops, Se. * 


an order or ſubdivifion of ſome claſs of 
natural bodies; comprehending all ſuch 
as are diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies 
of that claſs, by certain characters, which 
they in common, and which the 


reſt of the bodies of that claſs have not. 


See CLass, OrDER, GEnvs, GS. 
SERIES, in mathematics, is a number of 
terms, whether of numbers or quantities, 
increaſing or decreaſing in a given pro- 
portion; the doctrine of which has al- 
ready been given under the article 
PROGRESSION. 45 
Infinite Saki Es, is a ſeries conſiſting of an 
infinite number of terms, that is, to the 
end of which it is impoſſible ever to 
come; ſo that let the ſeries be carried on 
to any aſſignable length, or number of 
terms, it can be carried yet farther, with · 
out end or limitation. 5 n 
A number actually infinite (that is, all 


whoſe units can be aftually aſſigned, and 


yet is without limits) is a plain contra- 
diction to all our ideas about numbers; 


for whatever number we can conceive, 


or have any proper idea of, is always 
determinate and finite; ſo that a greater 
after it may be aſſigned, and a greater 
after this; and ſo on, without a poſſi- 
bility of ever coming to an end of the 
addition or enereaſe of numbers, aſſign - 
able; which inexhauſtibility, or endleſs 
progreſſion in the nature of numbers, is 
all we can diſtinctly underſtand by the 
ip finity of number; and therefore to ſay 
that the number of any things is infinite, 
is not ſaying, that we comprehend their 
e * the W ee 
only thin ive in this propoſition 
| being this 3 that the men " theſe. 
things is greater than any number which 
we can actually conceive and aſſign. 
But then, whether in things that do 
really exiſt, it can be truly faid, that 
their number is greater than any aſſigu a: 


Qs able number; or, which is the ſame 
thing, that in the numeration of their 


units one after another, it is impoſfible 
ever come to an end; this is a queſtion 


about which there are different opinione, 


— 


- 


. ; 16 Z : with 


p * 
* % 3 £ 
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with which we have no. bufineſs in this 


place; for all that we are concerned here 


to know, is this certain truth, that after 


' one determinate number, we can con- 
ceive a greater, and after this a greater, 


and ſo on without end. And therefore, 


- whether the number of any things that 


number, or not, this is true, that of 


do or can really exiſt all at once, can be 
ſuch that it exceeds any determinable 


things which exiſt, or are produced ſuc- 
ceſſively one after another, the number 
may be greater than any - aſſignable 
one; - becauſe though the number of 


things thus produced, that does actually 


exiſt at any time, is finite, yet it may be 
increaſed without end. And this is the 


diſlinct and true notion of the infinity of 


a ſeries; that is, of the infinity of the 


number of its terms, as it is expreſſed in 


the definition. 7 FE 
Hence it is plain, that we cannot apply to 
an infinite ſeries the common notion of 


a a ſum, wiz.” a collection of ſeveral par- 
- ticular numbers that are joined and added 
together one after another, for this ſup- 


poſes that theſe particulars are all known 


and determined; whereas the terms of 
an infinite ſeries cannot be all ſeparately 


'- meration' of its parts, and therefore it 
. . can have no ſum in ſenſe. 


aſſigned, there being no end in the nu- 


But again, if 
we conſider that the idea of an infinite 


- ſeries conſiſts of two parts, viz, the idea 
of ſomething poſitive and determined, in 


ſo far as we conceive the ſeries to be 


- aQually carried on; and the idea of an 


_ znexhauſtible remainder ſtill behind, or 


an endleſs addition of terms that can be 


made to it one after another; which is 
as different from the idea of a finite ſeries 


as two things can be: hence we may 
conceive it as a whole of its own kind, 
which therefore may be ſaid to have a 


total value whether that be determinable 


or not. 


Now in ſome infinite ſeries 


this value is finite or limited; that is, a 


number is aſſignable beyond which the 


ſum of no aſſignable number of terms of 


| the ſeries can ever reach, nor indeed ever 
be equal to it, yet it may approach to it 
in fuch a manner, as to want leſs than 


any aſſignable difference; and this we 


may call the value or ſum of the ſeries ;- 


not as being a number found by the 


common method of addition, but as be- 


ing ſuch a limitation of the value of the 


* 
"4+ 


| ſeries, taken in all its infinite capacity, 
that if it were poſſible to add them all 
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than that it has no 
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one after another, the ſum would be 
equal to this number.. 

Again, in other ſeries the value has no 
limitation; and we may expreſs this, b 
ſaying, the ſum of the ſeries is infinitely 
great; which indeed ſignifies no more 


rminate and 
aſHgnable value; and, that the ſeries 


may be carried tuch a length as its ſum, 
ſo far, ſhall be greater than any piven 
number. In ſhort, in the firſt caſe we 


affirm there is a ſum, yet not a ſum 
taken in the common ſenſe ; in the other 


caſe we plainly deny a determinate ſum 
in any ſenſe. 33 


Theorem I. In an infinite ſeries of 


numbers, - increaſing by an equal diffe- 
rence or ratio (that is, an arithmetica] or 
geometrical encreafing progreſfion)' from 


2 given number, a term may be found 


greater than any aſſignable number, 
Hence, if the ſeries encreaſe by differences 


- that' continually encreaſe, or by ratics 


that continually encreaſe, comparing 
each term to the preceding, it is mani- 


- feſt that the ſame thing muſt be true, as 


if 3 differences or ratios continued 
us}, bs, 404 
heorem II. In a ſeries decreaſing in 
infinitum in a given ratio, we can find 
a term leſs than any aſſignable fraction. 
Hence, if the terms decreaſe, ſo as the 
ratios of each term to the preceding do 


- alſo continually decreaſe, then the ſame 
thing is alſo true, as when they continue 
equal. 3 N 


Theor, III. The ſum of an infinite ſeries 
of nunters all equal, or enereaſing con- 
tinually, by whatever differences or ra- 
tios, is infinitely great; that is, ſuch a 


ſeries has no determinate ſum; but grows 


ſo as to exceed any aſſignable number, 
Demonſ, 1. If the terms are all equal, 


as A: A: A, Ec. then the ſum of any 


finite number of them is the product of 


A by that number, as An; but the great- 


er n is, the greater is An; and we can 
take n greater than any aſſignable number, 


therefore An will be ſtill greater than 
any aſſignable number. 
Secondly, ſuppoſe the ſeries encreaſes 


continually, (whether it do ſo infinitely 
or limitedly) then its ſum mutt be in- 
finitely great, becauſe it would be ſo if 
the terms continued all equal, and there- 
fore will be more ſo, fince they encreaſe. 
But if we ſuppoſe the ſeries-encreaſes in- 


- finitely, either by equal ratios or differ- 
ences, or by increaſing differences ot 


ratios 
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| ratios" of each term to the preceding; 


then the reaſon of the ſums being in- 
finite will appear from the ficſt theorem; 
for in ſuch a ſeries, a term can be found 
greater than any aſſignable number, and 
much more therefore the ſum' of that and 
all the preceding. 
Theor. IV. The ſum of an infinite 
ſeries of numbers decreaſing in the ſame 
ratio is a finite number; equal to the 
quote ariſing from the diviſion of the 
product of the ratio and firſt term, by 
the ratio leſs by unity; that is, the ſum 
of an aſſignable number of terms of the 
ſeries can ever be” equal to that quote; 
and yet-no-number leſs than it,- is equal 
to the value of the ſeries, or to what we 
can actually determine in it; ſo that we 


can carry the ſerĩes ſo far, that the ſum 
ſhall want of this quote leſs than any 


aſſignable difference. 


Demonſ, To whatever aſſigned number 
of terms the ſeries is carried, it is fo far 


finitez and if the greateſt term is /, the 
leaſt A, and the ratio r, then the ſum 
: ri A | 
is 8 5 


Now, in a decreaſing ſeries from [, the more 
terms we actually raiſe, the laſt of them, 


A becomes the leſſer, and the leſſer A be, 
ri— A is the greater, and fo alſo is 


. but I A being ſtill leſs than 
ren rI—A 


— 1 
that is, the ſum of any aſſignable number 
of terms of the ſeries is all 

quote mentioned, which is £2, and this 
is the firſt part of the theorem. a 
Again: The ſeries may be actually con- 


tinued ſo far, ha = 5 ſhall want of 


121 


— leſs than any aſſignable difference; 


for, as the ſeries goes on, A becomes 
leſs and leſs in a certain ratio, and ſo 
the ſeries- may be actually continued till 
A becomes leſs than any aſſignable 


number, (by Theorem. II.) now 


rl, rl A A A. 
— — —— and — is leſs 


than A; therefore let any number 


aſſigned be called N, we can carry the 
ſeries ſo far till the laſt term A de leſs 


than N and becauſy "> wants of 


121 


- 


W 


22 1 Ih See Geo, PROGRESSION, | 
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leſs than the 
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, the difference , which is.eſs 
1—1 5 * 


| I 
than A, which is alſo leſs than N; there. 


fore the ſecond part of the theorem is 


alſo true, and LES is the true value of 


the ſeries, 


| Schotium, The ſenſe in which" << is 


| : 1—1 

called the ſum of the ſeries, has been ſuf- 

ficiently explained; to which, however, 

we ſhell add this; that whatever con- 

. N follow from the ſuppoſition of 
b | | 


of the ſeries taken in all its infinite ca- 


pacity, as if the whole were aQually 


determined and added together, can 
never be the occaſion of any aſſignable 


error in any operation or demonſtration 


and ſo the conſequent error will be in 


where it is uſed in that ſenſe; becauſe if 


it is ſaid that it exceeds that adequate 
value, yet it is demonſtrated that this ex- 
ceſs muſt be leſs than any aſſignable dif- 
ference, which is in effe& no difference, 


effect no error: for if any error can hap- 


be ſo too 


| fing the adequate value of the infinite 
_ ſeries, 


pen from = being greater than it 


ought to be, to repreſent the complete 


'value of the infinite ſerĩes, that error de- 


pends upon the exceſs of — over that 


unaſſignable, that conſequent error mu 


is, the leſs will the error be that depends 
upon it. And for this reaſon we may 


juſtly enough look upon — as expreſ- 


But we are farther ſatisfied of the 


_ reaſonableneſs of this, by finding in fact, 


that a finite quantity does actually con- 


vert into an, infinite ſeries, which hap- 
pens in the caſe of infinite decimals. 
For example, 4 =. 6 66 6, .&c. which 


is plainly a geometrical ſeries from in 


1 


the continual ratio of 10 to 13 for it is | 


6 x 6 6 6 
10 100 oo" :5ood 7 
And -reverſely.; if we take this ſeries, 


* = » x 2 +4” _ 9 4 2 \ \ 
7 4 * ene * 
** e 
, : 
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» «42> 
— 
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— being the true and adequate value 


. 11 


en value ; but. this exceſs being 


becauſe ſtill the leſs the exceſs - | 


1 
F 


and find its ſum by the preceding"the- _ 
orem, it comes to the ſame 33 for 1 
> 65 ee e $28 
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with which we have no. bufineſs in this 


place; for all that we are concerned here 


to know, is this certain truth, that after 


one determinate number, we can con- 
ceive a greater, and after this a greater, 


and ſo on without end. And therefore, 


- whether the number of any things that 


number, or not, this is true, that of 


do or can really exiſt all at once, can be 
ſuch that it exceeds any determinable 


things which exiſt, or are produced ſuc- 


ceſſively one after another, the number 
may be greater than any - aſſignable 
one; - becauſe though the number of 
things thus produced, that does actually 
exiſt at any time, is finite, yet it may be 
increaſed without end. And this is the 


. diftin& and true notion of the infinity of 


a ſeries; that is, of the infinity of the 


- number of its terms, as it is expreſſed in 


the definition. 
Hence it'is plain, that we cannot apply to 
an infinite ſeries the common notion of 


a a ſum, viz. a collection of ſeveral par- 
- ticular numbers that are joined and added 
together one after another, for this ſup- 


poſes that theſe particulars are all known 


and determined; whereas the terms of 
an infinite ſeries cannot be all ſeparately 


aſſigned, there being no end in the nu- 


'- meration' of its parts, and therefore it 
.- can have no ſum in ſenſe. But again, if 


we conſider that the idea of an infinite 


| ſeries conſiſts of two parts, viz, the idea 
of ſomething poſitive and determined, in 


ſo far as we conceive the ſeries to be 


- aQually carried on; and the idea of an 


_ znexhauſtible remainder ſtill behind, or 


an endleſs addition of terms that can be 


made to it one after another; which is 
as different from the idea of a finite ſeries 


as two things can be: hence we may 
conceive it as a whole of its own kind, 
which therefore may be ſaid to have a 


total value whether that be determinable 


or not. 


Now in ſome infinite ſeries 


this value is finite or limited; that is, a 


number is aſſignable beyond which the 


ſum of no aſſignable number of terms of 


| the ſeries can ever reach, nor indeed ever 

be equal to it, yet it may approach to it 
in fuch a manner, as to want leſs than 
any aſſignable difference; and this we 


may call the value or ſum of the ſeries; 


not as being a number found by the 


common method of addition, but as be- 


ing ſuch a limitation of the value of the 


* 
. 


ſeries, taken in all its infinite capacity, 
that if. it were poſſible to add them all 
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great; which indeed f 
than that it has no eterminate and 


taken in the common ſen 
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one after another, the ſum would be 
equal to this number. 


Again, in other ſeries the value has no 


limitation; and we may expreſs this, b 
ſaying, the ſum of the ſeries is infinite, 
ifies no more 


aſſignable value; and, that the ſeries 
may be carried tuch a length as its ſum, 
ſo far, ſhall be greater than any piven 
number. In ſhort, in the firſt caſe we 
affirm there is a ſum, JN not a ſum 

ez in the other 


caſe we plainly deny a determinate ſum 
in any ſenſe. | 


Theorem I. In an infinite ſeries of 


numbers, - increaſing by an equal diffe- 
rence or ratio (that is, an arithmetical or 
geometrical enereaſing progreſſion) from 


2 given number, a term may be found 


greater than any aſſignable number. 
Hence, if the ſeries encreaſe by differences 


that continually encreaſe, or by ratios 


that continually encreaſe, comparing 
each term to the preceding, it is mani- 


- feſt that the ſame thing muſt be true, as 


if the differences or ratios continued 


val, 
Tlwen IT. In a ſeries decreaſing in 


- infinitum in a given ratio, we can find 


a term leſs than any aſſignable fraction. 
Hence, if the terms decreaſe, ſo as the 


| ratios of each term to the preceding do 
| alſo continually decreaſe, then the ſame 


thing is alſo true, as when they continue 
. equal, +, | 


Theor, III. The ſum of an infinite ſeries 
of nunfters all equal, or encreaſing con- 
tinually, by whatever differences or ra- 


_ tios, is infinitely great; that is, ſuch a 
ſeries has no determinate ſum, but grows 


ſo as to exceed any aſſignable number. 
Demonſ, 1. If the terms are all equal, 


as A: A: A, &c. then the ſum of any 


finite number of them is the product of 


A by that number, as An; but the great- 


er u is, the greater is An; and we can 
take greater than any aſſignable number, 


therefore An will be ſtill greater than 
any aſſignable number. 5 


Secondly, ſuppoſe the ſeries encreaſes 
continually, (whether it do ſo infinitely 
or limitedly) then its ſum mutt be in- 
finitely great, becauſe it would be fo if 
the terms continued all equal, and there- 
fore will be more ſo, fince they encreaſe. 
But if we ſuppoſe the ſeries encreaſes in- 


+ finitely, either by equal ratios or differ- 
ences, or by increaſing differences or 


ratios 


r1, therefore 
, r 


chan N; and becauſp 
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then the reaſon of the ſums being in- 
finite will appear from the firſt theorem; 
for in ſuch a ſeries, a term can be found 
greater than any aſſignable number, and 
much more therefore the ſum' of that and 


all the preceding, 


Theor. IV. The ſum of an infinite 
ſeries of numbers decreaſing in the ſame 
ratio is a finite number; equal to the 
quote ariſing from the diviſion of the 
product of the ratio and firſt ' term, by 
the ratio leſs by unity; that is, the ſum 
of an aſſignable number of terms of the 
ſeries can ever be” equal to that quote; 
and yet no number leſs than it, is equal 
to the value of the ſeries, or to what we 


can actually determine in it; ſo that we 


can carry the ſeries ſo far, that the ſum 
ſhall want of this quote leſs than any 
aſſignable difference. 


Demonſ, To whatever aſſigned number 


of terms the ſeries is carried, it is fo far 

finitez and if the greateſt term is /, the 

leaſt A, 7 ratio r, then the ſum 
PN [ mn 
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Now, in a decreaſing ſeries from I, the more 
terms we actually raiſe, the laſt of them, 
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A becomes the leſſer, and the leſſer A be, 


ri— A is the greater, and fo alſo is 
ee. but I A being ſtill leſs than 


121 TR i 
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1 


that is, the ſam of any aſſignable number 
of terms of the ſeries is ſtill leſs than the 


quote mentioned, which is 2 and this 
is the firſt part of the theorem. : 
Again: The ſeries may be actually con- 


tinued ſo far, that 2 


ſhall want of 
1 —1 


= leſs than any aſſignable difference; 


for, as the ſeries goes on, A becomes 
leſs and leſs in a certain ratio, and ſo 
the ſeries may be actually continued till 

becames leſs than any aſſignable 


number, (by Theorem. II.) now 


rl, IA A K 
1 prongs ==» and . is leſs 


than Az therefore let any number. 


aſſigned be called N, we can carry the 
ſeries ſo far till the laſt term A be. leſs 


rl A 
wants of 
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1 | 
than A, which is alſo leſs than N, there. 


fore the ſecond part of the theorem is 


alſo true, and — is the true value of 


the ſeries, 


. Schoſium, The ſenſe in which —— is 
— 


called the ſum of the ſeries, has been ſuf- 


ficiently explained; to which, however, 

we ſhell add this; that whatever con- 

I follow from the ſuppoſition of 
— | 


of the ſeries taken in all its infinite ca - 


pacity, as if the whole were aQuually - 


determined and added together, can 
never be the occaſion of any aſſignable 


error in any operation or demonſtration 


ſing the adequate value of the infinite 
ſeries. But we are farther ſatisfied of the 
reaſonableneſs of this, by finding in fact, 
that a finite quantity does actually con- 


where it is uſed in that ſenſe; becauſe if 
it is ſaid that it exceeds that adequate 
value, yet it is demonſtrated that this ex- 
ceſs muſt be leſs than any aſſignable dif- 
ference, which is in effect no difference, 


and ſo the conſequent error will be in 
effect no error: for if any error can hap- 


r 
pen W being greater than it 


ought to be, to repreſent the complete 


value of the infinite ſeries, that error de- 


pends upon the exceſs of — over that 


unaſſignable, that conſequent error mu 


be ſo too; becauſe ſtill the leſs the exceſa 


is, the leſs will the error be that depends 


upon it. And for this reaſon we may 


juſtly enough look upon 2 as expreſ- 


vert into an infinite ſeries, which hap- 
pens in the caſe of infinite decimals. 
For example, 3 =. 6 66 6, &c. which 


is plainly a geometrical ſeries from —in 


3 
—+—+— + 


* 


and find its ſum by the preceding the- 


the continual ratio of 10 to 23 for it is 


6 6 6 


10 100 1000 100 * 
And reverſely; if we take this ſeries, 


orem, it comes to the ſame 3; for 1 
462 3&5) N egy hp 


. « = + . 4 — 4 Is» 
* a . 


being the true and adequate value 


— value ; but. this exceſs being 


' 
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11 Go. 
rg 10, therefore I= = 63; and 
10 - | : | | 10 r 
2 93 . 
3 peg 0" 
We bave added here a table of all the 


varieties of determined problems of infi- + 


nite, decreafing, geometrical progreſſions, 


- +4 2000 


| fidering 8 and L ſepar 


* 
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which all depend upon theſe three things, 


Fix, the greateſt term I, the ratio 7, and 


the ſum-$; by any two of which the 

remaining one may be found: to which 

we have added ſome other problems 
wherein S—L is conſidered as a thing 


diſtin& by itſelf, that Me without con- 


Given [Sought ; 4 5 Solutions Th | 
| of 2 | & $61 285 v 
e 
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term; in à ratio always greater than z: , 
but approaching infinitely near it. But if 
the arithmetical ſeries begins with o, thus, 
o, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. then the ſum is to the 


product of the laſt term, by the number 


of terms, exactly in every ſtep as 1 to 2. 
Theorem VI. Take 6 natural pro- 
greſſion ws mn, with o, thus, o, 1, 2, 
3, Cc. and take the ſquares of any the 
like powers of the former ſeries ; as the 
ſquares, o, 7, 4, 9, Ec. or cubes, o, x, 
8, 27; and then again- take the ſum of 
the ſeries of powers to any number of 
terms, and alſo multiply the laſt. of the 
terms ſummed by the number of terms, 
n always o for the fiſt term ;) 

e ratio of that ſum, to that product is 


more than 820 being the index of the 
powers) that is, in the ſeries of ſquares 


it is more than }; in the cubes. more 


than 4; and ſo on: but the ſerjes going 


on in infinitum, we may take in more 


And more terms without end into the 
- ſym; and the more we take, the ratig 


** 


— — 


of the ſum to the product mentioned 
grows leſs and leſs; yet ſo as it never can 


actually be equal to but hb 
ually be equal to 2. but approaches 


infinitely near to it, or within leſs than 


any aſſignable difference. 


SERIPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 


ſyngeneſia · polygamĩa- neceſſaria claſs of 
plants; the calyx is a double perian- 
thium, each of which - conſiſts of five 
leaves: the exterior leaves are roundiſh 
and imbricated; the interior ones are 
eret, acuminated, oval-ſhaped, mem- 


branaceous, and very ſmooth : the co- 


rolla is a ſingle funnel-ſhaped leaf, ſhort- 
er than the inner cup: there is no peri- 


carpium; the ſeed, which is ſingle and 


oblong, is lodged in the cup. 


SEROSITY, in medicine, denotes an over- 


abundance of ſerum, See the articles 
SFRUM and BLOOD. © 


SERPA, a town of Portugal, in the pro- 


vince of Alentejo, fituated op the eaſt- 
_ fide of the river Guadiana, in weſt longi- 
tude 89 29% north latitude 37 45. 


SERPENS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the northern hemiſphere; eonfiſting of 
ſeventeen ſtars, according io Ptolemy; of 
Nieten, according to Tycho; 917 
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fifty- nine, in the britannic Catalolgue. 


PEN T, ſerpens, in -zqology, a general 
— for all amphibious animals without 


legs, See the article AMPHIBIOUS. 

Me, Ray defines ſerpents to be creatures 
breathing by means of lungs; having 
only one ventricle in the heart, having no 
feet, and having a long body, covered 
To which he adds, that in 
cold ſeaſons they can bear hunger a long 


time. The greater part of the ſerpent 


claſs are poiſonous, and dangerous in 


their bite, leaving a miſchievous liquor 


in the wound made by their tooth, which 


mixing by this means immediately with 


the blood, is of fatal conſequence z though 
the whole creature may be eaten with 


ſafety, or even the poiſonous liquor, 
which does this miſchief in the wound, 


taſted without hurt. 


Notwithſtanding that ſerpents reſpire by 
means of lungs, they do not take in and 
diſcharge their breath-by ſuch ſhort in- 
tervals as other animals, but what they 
have once inſpired will ferve them a long 


time; for as they are of a cold nature, 


and their naturally neceſſary vital warmth 
yery ſmall, they do not 
eternally renewed ſupply of that pabu- 
lum of vital heat, as thoſe which have 
more of itz and as with us they lie haif 
the year torpid, and half dead, their vital 


warmth at that time, like fire ſmothered 


under aſhes, barely exiſts, and needs per- 
haps no more air than what the creature 
took in at one inſpiration, before its lay- 
ing itſelf down for the ſeaſon, which 
ſerves it till the life-renewing ſpring re- 
turns, : Fe 

Serpents, according to Mr. Ray, may 
be divided into the* poiſonous and the 
harmleſs 3” the firſt having long dentes 


| exerti, with poiſonous liquors contained 


at their bottom, which on biting they 
diſcharge into the wound 4 the others 
wanting theſe teeth, and this poiſon. ' 
They lay alſo be divided, in regard to 
their generation, into the oviparous and 
viviparous; but this is a Jeſs. firml 
founded diftintion than may be ſuppoſed, 
lince all ſerpents are truly and. properly 


produced of eggs; and the only differ- 


ence is, that ſome depoſit their eggs in 
dung-hills, and. the like places, to be 
hatched by accidental heat; while others 
retain thoſe eggs to be hatched in their 
forth living 
young. ones, Of the firſt kind is the 
common ſnake, of the latter the viper. 


T his ſeries of animals comprehends ſeyęe· 


uire ſuch an 
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rel diſtin genera i es the amphiſbens, | 


anguis, coluber, cenchris,” and crotalo- 


phorus. See the articles AMPHISB KU, 


Asus, &c, 


Sea- SERPENT, ſerpers marinus, in ichtby- ' | 


ology, a name given to; ſeveral ſpecies: of 
muræna. See the article Musa na. 


SERPENT'S-TONGUES9, a name by which 


owe call the gloſſopetræ. Ses the article 


 GLOSSOPETRA. - | | | 
SERPENT ARIA, SNAKE-ROOT, in bo- 
_ tania and pharmacy, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of ariſtolochia, or birthwort, with 

auriculated leaves. See BIKTHWORT.. 


The virginian ſnake-root obtained its. | 


name, as being accounted a ſpecificagainſt 


venomous bites : but whatever truth there 
may be in that, it is. undoubtedly an 


excellent djuretic, diaphoretic, and alexi- 


pharmic medicine, and, conſequently, 
good in inflammatory and malignant fe- 
vers : it is alſo a powerful antiſeptic, 


and its doſe is. from four to ten or fifteen 


grains, in powder. * 
SERPENT ARIUS, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the northern hemiſphere; 
conſiſting, according to different authors, 
of 25, 29, or even 69 ſtars, . 


SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any | 


thing .that reſembles a ſerpent : hence, 
the worm or pipe of a filill, twiſted in a 
ſpiral manner, is termed a ſerpentine 
worm. Fe "= 
SERPENTINE COLUMN, See COLUMN. 
SERPENTINE MARBLE, 
of marble, ſo called from its being varie- 


gated with ftreaks and ſpots like the kin 


of a ſerpent, See MARBLE, 


SERPENTINE VERSES, ſuch as begin and 


end with the ſame words. ; 
SERPIGO, in medicine, a ſpecies of herpes. 
See the article HERR PES. gel Of 


SERRATED, in general, ſomething in- 


dented, or notched, in the manner of a 


tes, a ſpecies 


law; a term much uſed. in the deſcrip» ' 


tion of the leaves of plants, which are 
ſaid to be duplicately ferrated, when the 


edges of the large ſerratures are again 


ſerrated with lefſer indentinge of the 


ſame kind. 

SERRATULA, saw. woar, in botany, 
a genus of the re 
=qualis claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is tubuloſe and uniform 

and the partial ones are monopetalous, 
infundibuliferm, and quinquifid at the 

limb: the ſtamina are five very ſhort ea- 
pillary filaments: the ſeeds are ſolitary, 
crowned - with down, and contained in 


the cup, 38 PIN i 
v7 1 SER A, 
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SERPA,' a town of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Alentejo, weſt long. 3“ 200, 


north lat. 37% 45%. 5 
SERRAT Us, in anatomy, a name 


SERTULARIA, in botany, 


to ſeveral muſcles from their reſemblance 
to a ſaw : as, 1. The ſerratus major an- 
ticus, which ariſes by dentated origins 
from the fix lower true ribs, and from 
one, or ſometimes two, of the upper ſpu- 
rious ones. 2. The ſerratus minor an- 
ticus, called alſo the pectoralis minor, 
which ariſes from the ſecond, third, and 
fourth true ribs, continues its courſe un- 
der the pectoralis magnus, and is inſerted 
into the caracoide proceſs of the ſcapula: 
theſe two ſerves to move the ſcapula for- 
ward and downward, and many ana- 
tomical writers have referred them to the 
number of the elevators of the ribs. 3. 
The Jerratus poſticus ſuperior, which 


ariſes with a thin and broad tendon, from 


the two lower vertebrz of the neck, and 
the two upper ones of the back; and 
terminatesin the ſecond, third, and fourth 
ribs. 4. The ſerratus poſticus inferior, 
which ariſes with a broad tendon from the 
three lower vertebrz of the back, and 
the two upper ones of the loins ; it ter- 
minates in the four inferior ſpuriovs ribs, 
and ſurrounds the extenſors of the back, 
in the manner of a vagina, to prevent 
their fibres from ſeparating one from ano- 
ther, as they might otherwiſe do in vio- 
lent motions : theſe two laſt contribute 
to reſpiration. . 
a genus of 
the cryptogamia-lithophytorum of Lin- 
næus, and the ſame with the coralline of 
Tournefort. See CORALLINE. 


SERVANT, a term of relation ſignifying 


a perſon who owes and pays a limited 


obedience for a certain time, to another 


in quality of maſter, 

If any ſervant, who is hired for a year, 
depart before the end of his term, with- 
out reaſonable cauſe, to be allowed by a 


| Juſtice of the peace; or after the term is 


expired, without giving a quarter's warn- 


ing, he is liable to be committed to pri- 


ſon by two juſtices, till he gives ſecurity 
to ſerve out the time; or he may by one 
juſtice be ſent to the houſe of correction, 


there to be puniſhed as a diſorderly per- 


ſon, 7 Jac. I. c. 4. On the other hand, 


2 maſter cannot put away his ſervant 


1 


f 


before the end of the. term he was hired 
for, without ſome reaſonable” cauſe al- 
lowed by a juftice of the peace; vor 


aſter the expiration of the term With- 


out a quarter's warning given, on pain 
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SERVETISTS, a name given Ws ms. 
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of forfeiting 406. Where a ſervant tht 
is hired for a year happens to fall lick; 
ſuch ſervant ought not to be diſcharged, 
nor his wages abated on that account, 
It is held, that if one being a creditor 
ſends his ſervant for money, to whom it 
is paid, this will be a good payment and 
diſcharge, though the ſervant does not 
bring the money to his maſter. It haz 
been adjudged, that where a ſervant uſu- 
ally buys goods for his maſter upon 
credit, and takes up things in his name, 
though it be for his own uſe, the maſter 
is liable: nevertheleſs it is not ſo where 
the maſter ufually gives him ready money, 
Where the maſter gives his ſervant 
money to buy goods for him, and he con. 
verts the money to his own particulzr 
uſe, and at the fame time buys them 
upon credit, the maſter is anſwerable 
where ſuch goods came into his own pol. 
ſeſſion. LO 35 


dern antitrinitarians, from their being 
ſuppoſed to be the followers of Michael 
Servetus, who, in the year 1599, was 
durnt at Geneva, together with his books. 
SERVIA, aà province of european Turky, 
bounded by the Save and the Danube, 
on the north; by Bulgaria, on the eaſt; 
by Albania and Macedon, on the ſouth; 
and by Boſnia and Dalmatia, on the 
welt, "3h 
SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a 
tenant; on account of his fee, owes ta 
his lord. | 2. 
There are many diviſions of ſervices, as, 
1. Into perſonal, where ſomething is to 
be done by the tenant in perſon, as ho- 
mage and fealty. 2. Real, ſuch as 
wards, marriages, Cc. 3. Accidenta], 
including heriots, reliefs, and the like. 
4. Intire, where, on the alienation of 
any part of the lands by a tenant, the 


ſervices become multiplied, 5. Frank- 


ſervice, which was performed , by free- 

men, who were not obliged to perform 

any baſe ſervice, but only to find a man 

and horſe to attend the lord into the 

army, or to court, 6. Knight's ſervice, 

by which lands were antiently held of 
the king, on paying homage, ſervice in 

war, Sc. 7. The rights and prero- 

gatives, which within certain manors 

belong to the lords thereof by the king's 

nts, ſuch as the power of judicature 

in matters of property, and in felonies 

and murders; minting of money, aſſize 
of bread, beer, weights and meaſures, 


aſſeſſments, &c, SERVITES, 


9 
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Rome, founded about the year 1233, 

+ ſeven florentine merchants, who with 
the approbation of the biſhop of Florence 
renounced the world, and lived together 
ina religious community on mount Senar, 
two leagues from that city. It is pre- 
tended, that when they firſt appeared in 
the black habit given them by the biſhop, 
the very children at the breaſt cried out, 
ſee the ſervants of the Virgin, and that 
this miracle determined them to take no 
other name but ſervites, or ſervants of 
the Virgin. This order became very 
numerous. e 
There are alſo nuns of this order, who 
have ſeveral monaſteries in Germany, 
Italy, ahd Flanders, 897 HD 

SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, 

a ſtudent who attends on another for his 

maintenance and learning, . 
SERVITORS of bills, ſervants or meſſengers 
of the marſhal of the king's bench, ſent 
' with bills or writs, to ſummon people to 
that court : theſe are now called tip- 
ſtaves. FFF 
SERVITUDE, the condition of a ſervant, 
or rather ſlave, See the articles SERVANT 

and SLAVE, . 

SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, ſaltiſn liquor, 
which makes a conſiderable part in the 
maſs of blood, See Analyſis of the BLOOD, 

The ſerum is in reality the ſame with the 

lympha, which is carried by the arteries 


through the ſeveral parts of the body; 


| whence it returns partly in the veins, and 
partly in the lymphatic veſſels. See the 
article LYMPH, 
Sweat and urine are nothing but ſerum 
drained of their nutritious parts, by re- 
peated circulations, and ſecreted from the 
blood in the glands of the ſkin and kid- 


neys. 


SESAMOIDA oss, in anatomy, ſeveral 
ſmall bones that ſomewhat reſemble the 


ſeed of the ſeſamum, whence their name. 
Their moſt uſual ſituation is, 1. In the 
thumb or great toe; in each of which 
we often find two of them, though not 
unfrequently only one. 2. One in the 
juncture of the metacarpus with the little 
finger: this is frequently lodged in the 
muſcle of that finger. 3. One frequently 
in each external condyle of the os femo- 


ris. One under the os cuboides of the 


tarſus, in the tendon of the peronæus 
poſtius. Theſe are uſually found in 
adults, or in elderly people. Sometimes, 


though more rarely, there is alſo one in 


e a religious order in the churen 
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the internal condyle of the os femaris5 | 


and ſometimes. there is one in the ex- 
_ ternal ſurface of the os metacarpj, 
which ſuſtains the fore. finger, lodged in 
the tendon of the adductor muſele of the 
index. Upon the whole, ſays Heiſter, 
there are very rarely found more than 

ſixteen of them; thoſe anatomiſts, there - 


fore, err greatly, who place two at the 


' articulation of each finger and toe, 
Thbe ſize and ſhape of theſe bones are 


various and irregulag: they are cartila- . 
ginous in young ſubjects, but grow hard 
and bony by age. They ſerve as a kind 
of trochle to the muſcles, and increaſe 


* 


botany, a genus of the didynamia- angi- 


2 9 0 5 | 
SESAMUM, the OILY GRAIN PLANT, in 


oſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla 
_- whereof conſiſts of a ringent petal ; the 
tude is roundiſh, and almoſt the length 
of the cup; the faux is inflated, patent, 
and very large; the limb is quenquifid 
the fruit conſiſts of an oblong quadra- 


gonal capſule, compreſſed, acuminated 
and quadrilocular: the feeds are nume- 


rous and roundiſh, - + 
The ſeeds of this plant, upon expreſſion, 
yield a larger quantity of oil than almoſt 
any other known vegetable 5 among the 
Indians they are uſed as food. | 
SESELT, DUTCH SAXIFRAGE, in botany, | 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia claſs 
of plante, the general corolla of which 
is uniform; the fingle flowers are com- 


poſed each of five inflexo-eordate and : 


{lightly unequal petals; the fruit is 
naked, oval, ſmall, firiated, and ſepa- 
rable into two parts; the ſeeds are two, 
oval, convex, and ſtriated on one ſide, 
and plane on the o tber. 


. SESQUT, a latin particle, fignifying a whole 


and a half, which joined with altera, 


terza, quarta, &c, is much uſed in the 


italian muſic to expreſs a kind of ratios, 


particularly ſeveral ſpecies of triples,” See 


the article TRIPLE. ' 


The ratio expreſſed by ſeſquĩ is the” 


| ſecond ratio of inequality, called alſo 


ſuper - particular ratio, and is when the 


reater term contains the leſs once, and 
ome certain part over, as 3: 2, where 
the firſt term contains the ſecond once, 
and unity over, which is a quota part of 


2. Now if the part remaining be juſt 


half the leſs term, the ratio is called ſeſ- 
qui - altera; if it be a third part of the 
leſs term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called 
feſqui-terza, or tertia; if a fourth, as 5: 4, 


the 


" Bnity, Mill adding to ſeſqui the ordinal 
5 wes, of the lefs term, In Engliſh we 
ſometimes ſay, ſeſqui-alteral, ſeſquĩ · third, 


fourth, &c. As to the kinds of triples 
expreſſed by the particle ſeſqui, they are 


| theſe, the greater perfect ſefqui-alteral, - 


ſeſqui: altera magiore, perfetta, which is a 
triple where the breve is three minims, 


and that without haying any point or 


dot annexed to it. e greater imperfe&t 
ſeſqui-alteral, which is where the breve 
| when pointed contains three minims, and 
that without any point, only two. The 
leſs perfect ſeſqui-alteral, is where the 
ſemi-breve contains three minims,. and 
that without any point, The leſs ĩmperfect 
ſeſqui-alteral is a triple where the ſemi- 
| breve with a point contains three minims, 
and two without. According to Buon- 
tempi, one may likewiſe call the triples 
'S and "2 ſeſqui-alterals. See the article 
PROPORTION, 


seſqui- octave is a kind of triple marked 


C g, called by the Italians zonupla di 
crome, where there are nine quavers in 
every bar, whereof eight are required in 
common time. The double ſeſqui-foutth, 
or ſequi-quarta dupla, marked thus, 


C2, called by the Italians aonupla di ſe- 


miminime, is where there are nine crot- 


chets in a bar inſtead of four, in com- 
mon time, Seſqui-terza, the triples 3, and 
| 42, ſays Buontempi, may be thus denomi- 
nated, Seſqui-ditone is a concord reſult. 


ing from the ſound of two firings whoſe 


vibrations in equal time are to each 


other as 5: 6. See the article Diroxx, 


V1iBRATION, CHARACTER, Sc. 


SESQUI-ALTERAL PROPORTION, in geo- 


metry and arithmetic, is when any 
number or quantity contains another 


once and an half, and the number ſo 


contained in the greater, is ſaid to be to 
it in ſubſetui alteral proportion. See the 
article PROPORTION, - ns 
SE8QU1I-DUPLICATE PROPORTION, is 
hen of two terms the greater contains 
the lefs twice, with Half another over. 


SE8QUI-QUADRATE, an aſpect or polition | 


of the planers, when they are at the 
diſtance of four ſigns and an half, or 
135 degrees from each other; and ſi ſqui- 
dumtile is an aſpect of the planets when 
they are 108 degrees from each other. 
SESQUI-TERTIONAL PROPORTION; is 
when any number or quantity contains 
another once and one third, 


SESSA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 


* 
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the ratio is {qui-quart?, and thus to in- 


SESSILE koors, among botaniſts, ſuch 


SESSION, /e/fio, in general, denotes each 


SESSION of Parliament, is the ſeaſon or ſpace 


Kirk-SEs$10Ns, See KIRK-SESSIONS, 
SESSION. for eveights and meaſures, is in 


SESSION, in law, denotes a fitting of juſ- 


dier diſpatch of juſtice, This general 


held before two or more juſtices, one be- 


39 


* 


of Naples, und territo L of Livyors: 
fitoared a little weſt of the Tof, 15 


can f. 
twenty-four miles north of Naples. * 


tuberous roots as adhere to the baſe of 
the ftalk, And a ſeſſile leaf expreſſes x 
leaf immediately fixed to the ſtalk or 
root without any petiole. 


fitting or afſembly of a council, &c, 


from its meeting to its prorogation. dee 
the article PAELIAaMENT, 


London taken for a fitting of tour juſtice, 
choſen from among the mayor, recorder, 
and aldermen, who hold a court in or. 
der to inquire into offences of perſons 
ſelling by falſe weights and meaſures 
contrary to the ſtatutes, and to puniſh 
the ſame. | 


tices in court upon their commiſſion; 28 
the ſeſſions of oyer and terminer, the 
quarter ſeſſions, otherwiſe called the 
general or open ſeſſions of the peace, in 


_ oppolition' to what is called a privy ſeſ | 


ſion, held upon ſpecial occaſions for ſpee- 
ſeſſion of the peace is a court of record 


ing of the quorum, for the execution of 
the authority granted them by their com- 
miſſion and particular ſtatutes, whereby 
they are authorized to hear and deter- 
mine treſpaſſes againſt the public peace, 
Sc. and likewiſe divers offences by ſta - 
tute.” This court of ſeſſions is held four 
times a year in every county. See the 
article COURT, &c. 


SESTERCE, ſeſtertius, a ſilver coin in ſue 


among the Romans. See Coix. 
Some authors make two kinds cf ſeſter- 
ces, the leſs, called ſeſtertius, in the maſ- 


culine gender, and the great one, called 
ſeſtertium, in the neuter, the latter con- 


taining a thouſand of the other, See the 
article MONEY, 
Others will have any ſuch diſtinction of 
reat and little ſeſterces unknown to the 
omans; ſeſtertius, ſay they, was an 
adjeAive, and ſignified as ſeftertius, or two 
afles and an half, and when uſed plu- 
rally, as in quinquaginta ſeſtertium, or 


| (eſtertia, it was only by way of abbre- 


viation, and there was always underſtood 
millia, or thouſands. 


Sellerce, or leſtertius, was alſo uſed by 
888 N ern Fog he 


Sh 


r 


the antients for a thing containing two 
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a larger aperture is made, and 4 greitef 


„ 


holes and an half of another, as as ' 


was taken for any whole or integer. See 
the article A.. 2 


$ESTOS, a noted fortreſs of european 
Turky, ſituated at the entrance of. the 


pioched up, and afterwards. perforated 
with a ſharp- pointed and red-hot iron, 


Helleſpont or Dardanells, twen'y-four 


miles louth- welt of Gallipoli. 
SESTU PLO, in muſie. See SEXTUPLE, 
SET, or SETS, a term uſed by the farmers 
and gardmers to expreſs the young plants 


of the white thorn and other ſhrubs, 


with which they uſe to raiſe their quick or 
quickſet hedges. Sce the articles HEDGE 
and OFF-SETS, +. 1 
SET-BOLTS, in a ſhip, See BOLT: 
SETHIANS, in-church-hiftory, , chriſtian 
heretics, ſo called becauſe they paid diyine 


8 


SETTE, a veſſel very common in the Me. 


worſhip to Seth, whom they looked ; 


upon to be Jeſus Chriſt the fon of God, 
but who was made by a third divinity, 
and ſubſtituted in the room of the two 
families of Abel and Cain, which had 
been deſtroyed by the deluge, Theſe 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the ſecond 
century, and as they were addicted to all 
ſorts of debauchery, they did not want 
for followers, 'and continued in Egypt 
above two hundred years. 

SETIMO, a town of Italy in the province 
of Piedmont, ſituated on the river Po, 
eight miles north of Turin. 

8E TON, in ſurgery, a few horſe-hairs, 
ſmall threads, or large packthread drawn 
through the ſkin, chiefly the neck, by 
means of a large needle or probe, with a 
view to reſtore or preſerve health. | 
There are chiefly three methods of per- 
forming this operation practjſed among 
ſurgeons. The firſt is by taking up the 
{kin in the lower part of the neck, and 
introducing a needle armed with ſilk or 
thread through the ſkin, which is to be 
left in the neck after the needle is re- 
moved; the wound is then dreſſed with 
ſome digeſtive ointment, and covered with 
a plaſter perforated on each fide for the 
ligature to paſs through; the ligature is 


SETTER, among farmers, To ſetter is 


SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdraw- 


SETTING, in the ſea-language, 


_ ſhips fail in ſight of one another, to 


SETTING, among ſportſmen, a term uſed 
to expreſs the manner of taking par- 


to be ſhifted or drawn through the wound 


a little every day, and the matter is to 
be wiped off, by which means it will de- 
generate into an ulcer with a double ori- 
fice, making a copious diſcharge daily 
and when one ligature is become foul 
and unfit for uſe, another may be intro- 
duced by faſtening it'to the end of the 
old one. The ſecond way of making a 


ſeton differs little from the former; only 


inſtead of a large needle, a double-edged 
ſcalpel is made uſe of, by means of which 
Vor. IV. a | 


ſerena, cataract, and incipient ſuffufion 
to thoſe; we may add intenſe'headachs, - 


even an apoplexy itſelf; TI 
ETTE, in geography, the ſame with 


two maſts, ſome three, 
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quantity of matter is thereby diſcharged. 


The third manner is by an inſtrument 


for the purpoſe, whereby the ſkin is 


after which the ligature is introduced. 
We find by experience, that ſetons are 
very uſeful in the hydrocephalus, ca- 
tarrhs; inflammations and other diſorders, 
particularly thoſe of the eyes, as a gutta 


with ſtupidity, drowſineſs, epilepſies, and 


Cette, See the article CETTE, 


diterranean, with one deck, and a very 
long and ſharp prow; they. carry ſome 
ithout top- 
maſts, Their yards and fails are all 
like the miſen; the leaſt of them are of 
ſixty tons burden: they ſerve to tranſ- 
ſport cannon and proviſion for ſliips of 
war, and the like. 


to cut the dewlap of an ox or cow, and 
into the wound to put the root of the 
helleboraſter, whereby an iſſue is made 
for ill humours to vent themſelves, 


ing of a ſtar or planet, or its finking be- 
low the horizon, Aſtronomers and poets 
make three different kinds of ſetting of 
the ſtars, vis. the coſmical, acronychal, 
and helical. See the articles Cos uic at, 
ACRONYCHAL, HELIiCaL,andRisIxNG., 
To ſet 
the land or the ſun, by the compaſs, is to 
obſerve how the land bears on any point 
of the compaſs, or on what point of the 
compaſs the ſun is. Alſo when two 


mark on what point the chaſed bears, is 
termed ſetting the chaſe by the compaſs. 


tridges by means of a dog peculiarly 
trained to that purpole. _ 

The ſetting-dog generally uſed is a long 
land- ſpaniel, taught by nature. to hunt 
partridges more than any other game, 
and in his untaught ſtate running over | 
the fields in ſearch of them; bot being | 
taught, the creature is under ſuch ex- | 
cellent command, that he will, in the | 
midſt of his. higheſt caxeer, attend the 


leaſt hem from bis maſter, and ſtands till 


to look in his face and to take his or- 
K ders 


SEV 


ders * ſligbteſt ſignals 3 and when 
he is ſo near his game that it is almoſt 
in his mouth, he will ſtand ſtock - ſtill, 
or lye down on his belly, till his maſter 
arrives, and he receives his directions. 
| The ſetting-dog being taken to the haunt 
of the partridges, is to be caſt off, and 
ſent to range; but he muſt be made. to 
keep near the ſportſman, and not to run 
wildly on, but to beat all the ground re- 


gularly. If in the dog's ranging he ſtops 


on a ſudden, the ſportſman is to make 
up to him, and as there is certainly 
game before him, he mult be ordered to 
advance; if he refuſes this, and looks 
back and ſhakes his tail, it is a ſignal 
that they are cloſe before him, and the 
ſportſman is then to take a circumfe- 
rence, and look carefully before the dog's 


noſe, to ſee where they are, and how 


they lie; then going up and ftaking 
down one end of the net, he is to com- 
mand the dog to lie ſtill, and to draw the 
net - gently over the birds, then making 
in with a noiſe, he is to ſpring them, 
and they will be entangled and taken, 
as they riſe, 

SETTLE, a market-town in the weſt 


riding of Yorkſhire, ſituated forty-five 


miles welt of York, 


SEVENOAK, a market-town of Kent, | 


fourteen miles welt of Maidſtone. 


SEVENTH, ſeptima, in muſic, an interval 


aalled by the Greeks heptachordon, where - 
of there are four kinds; firſt, the defec- 
tive ſeventh, conſiſting of three tones and 
three greater ſemitones; the ſecond, call- 
ed by Zarlin and the Italians demidito- 
no con diapente, or ſettimo minore, is 
compoſed diatonically of ſeven degrees 


and fx intervals, four whereof are tones, 


and the reſt greater ſemi- tones, and thro- 
matically of ten ſemi-tones, ſix whereof 
are greater, and four leſs ; it takes its form 
from the ratio quadriparziente quinto, as 
9: 5. The third, called by the Italians 
i ditono con diapente, or ſettimo mag- 


giore, is compoſed diatonically of ſeven 


degrees, like the former, and fix inter- 
vals, five whereof are tones and a major 


ſemi- tone, ſo that only a major ſemi-tone 


is wanting to make vp the oftave, and 
chromatically of twelve ſemi-tones, fix 
greater and fix leſs, 
from the ratio of 15: 8. The fourth is 
redundant, and compoſed of five tones, 
a greater (emi-tone and a leſs, ſo that it 
wants only a comma of an octave, that 
is, ſo much as to make its ſecond ſemi- 


tone greater, called pentatonon, Hence 
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It takes its form 


| THEY”. - 
maty confound it with the oftave, main. 


taining with good reaſon, that only the 
three firſt ſevenths can be of any uſe, 


SEVER, a town of France, in the pro. 


vince of Gaſcony, fituated on the river 
Adour, thirty-eight miles north-eaſt of 
ayonne. , | 


SEVERAL, a term much uſed in law: 


thus ſeveral action, fignifies an action 
wherein two or more are ſeverally charg. 
ed, See the article ACTION, 

Several covenant, that entered into by 
two or more perſons ſeverally, Any ſuch 
covenant, though contained in one deed 
or writing, is deemed as feveral deeds 
wrote on the ſame piece of paper or 
parchment. See COVENANT, 

Several inheritance, is when an inheri- 
tance is conveyed ſo as to deſcend to two 
perſons ſeverally by moieties, &c, See 
the article INHERITANCE. 
Several tail, ſignifies that eftate or land 
which is intatled ſeverally on two; as 
where lands are given to two men and 
their wives, and to the heirs of their 
bodies to be lawfully begotten, in which 
caſe the donees hold jointly for their two 
lives, and at the ſame time have a ſeve- 
ral or ſeparate inheritance : for the iſſue 
of the one ſhall have his moiety in tai}, 
and the iſſue of the other his. See Tai, 
Several tenancy, is a plea or exception to 
a writ which is taken out againſt two 


perſons as joint-tenants, who in faZt are 
ſeveral, 


-SEVERANCE, in law, the ſingling or ſe- 


parating of two or more joined in one 
writ, According to Hale there are two 
kinds of ſeverances, one where a plaintiff 
will not appear, and the other where 
ſeveral plaintiffs appear, but ſome of them 
will not proceed in the ſuit. Severance 
is — as well in real as in perſonal 
actions. There is a ſeverance of the 
tenants in aſſiſe, which is where one or 
two diſſeiſes appear upon the writ, and 
not the other. There is alſo ſeverance 
in debt, as where two or more executors 
are plaintiffs in a ſuit, and one of them 
refuſes to proſecute, Likewiſe if in 2 
writ of error there are ſeveral plaintiffs, 
and the one only aſſigus errors, or in caſe 


the other releaſe the ſame, this will not 


be good without ſummoning and ſever- 


' ing the reſt. Where there is a ſeverance 


of joint tenants, in ſuch caſe the proſe- 
cution of the ſuit is ſevered, but not the 
eſte in the lands, &c. And upon ſuing 
out a writ of ſummons and ſeverance, it 
the party does not come in thereon, = 
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other ſhalt have judgment ad proſequen- 
dum ſolu m, to proſecute alone, which may 
be done in the court of king's bench by 
giving a rule, SSS. | 

SEVERANCE of corn, ſignifies the cutting 
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and carrying the fame off the ground; 


and ſometimes it is taken for the ſetting 

out the tithe from the reſt of the corn. 
SEVERINO ST. a city of Naples, in the 

province of Calabria, ſituated eaſt long. 


17 30“, north lat. 39 16“. This 16 


alſo the name of a town in the pope's ter- 
ritories and marquiſate of Ancona, ſitu- 
ated twenty miles ſouth · eaſt of Loretto, 

SEVERN, a river of Soutb- Britain, which 
riſing in Montgomeryſhire, runs eaſt till 
it enters Shropſhire; and having paſſed 
by Shrewſbury turns ſouth, and diſchar- 
ges itſelf into the Briſtol - channel. 

SEVIERO, a town. of Italy, in the kiog - 
dom of Naples, and territory of Capiti- 
nat: fitugted in eaſt long. 16% 12/, north 
lat. 41 32%, 

SEVILLE, a city of Spain, capital of the 
province of Andaluſia, fituated on the 
rivec Guadalquivir, in weſt long. 69, 
north lat. 37% 15". | 

SEVOLD, or SEGEWOLD, a town of Li- 
Na ſituated thirty miles north-eaſt of 

LE” | 

SEVUM, or SEBUM, SUET, in anatomy, 
See the article Sur. oh; 

SEWER, in the houſhald, an officer who 
comes in*before the meat of a king or 
nobleman, to place and range it on the 
table. ; ENS ; 

SEWER is alſo a paſſage or gutter made 
to carry water into the ſea or a river, 
whereby to preſerve the land, &c. from 
inundations and other annoyances. The 
buſineſs of the commiſſioners of ſewers, 
or their office in particular, is to repair 
ſea-banks and walls, ſurvey rivers, pub- 
lic ſtreams, ditches, Sc. and to make 
orders for that purpoſe, See the article 


Commigs10n. 


Theſe commiſſioners have likewiſe au- 
thority to make enquiry of all nuſances 
or offences committed by the ſtopping of 
rivers, erecting mills, not repairing 
banks, bridges, &c, and to tax perſons 
chargeable for the amending, of defaults 
that tend to the obſtruction or hindrance 
of the free paſſage of the water tbrough 
its antient courſes. They may not only 
make a-rate and aſſeſſment for repairs, 
but alſo may decree lands to be fold, in 
order to levy charges aſſeſſed, upon non- 
payment thereof, &c. But the decrees 
of the commiſſioners are to be certified 
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SEX 
into chancery, and have the king's aſſent 
to be binding, and their proceedings are 
ſubjeR to the juriſdiction of the king's- 
bench. In the making, of 8 rate or 

tax, the commiſſioners are to aſſeſs every 
owner or poſſeſſor of lands in danger of 
receiving any damage by the waters, 
equally according to the quality of their 
lands, rents, and numbers of actes, and 
their reſpedtive portions and profits, 


whether it be of paſture, fiſhing, &c.' : 
Aud where no perſons or lands can be 
known that are liable to make repairs of 


banks and ſewers, then the commiſſion- 
ers are to rate the whole level. The 
2. Jac, I. ordains that all ditches, banks, 
bridges, and water-houſes, within two 


miles of London, adjoining to, and fall- 


ing into the Thames, ſhall be ſubje& to 
the commiſſionecs of ſewers, Alſo: the 


lotd mayor, Cc. may appoint perſons in 


that caſe io have the power of commiſ- 
ſioners of ſzpers. Perſons breaking down 
ſea-banks,. whereby lands are damaged, 
are adjudged to be guilty. of felony 


and removing piles, Sc. torteir twenty 


* 


SEXAGENARY, ſomethin 


pounds, by 6 and 10 Geo. II. c. 32. 


SEX, ſexus, ſomething in the body which 


diſtinguiſhes male f:om female. 
relating to 


the number ſixty; thus ſexagenary or 


ſexrsgeſimal arithmetic, is a. method of 


computation proceeding by ſixties ; ſuch 
is that uſed in the diviſion of a degree 
into ſixty minutes, of the minute into 


ſixty ſeconds, of the ſecond. into. ſixty 


_ thirds, Sc. . Allo ſexagenary tables are 


tables of proportional parts, ſhewing the 


| E of two ſexagenaries that ate to 


2 multiplied, or the quotient of the'two 
that are to be divided. | 


SEXAGESIMA, - the ſecond ſunday be- 


fore Lent, or the next to Shrove-Sunday, 


ſo called as being about the fixtieih day 


befare Eaſter. 


SEXAGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL- 


FRACTIONS, fractions whoſe denomina- 
tors proceed in a ſexagecugle ratio; that 
is, a prime, or the firlt minute i a 
ſecond igt; a third odr · 
Antiently there were no other than ſexa- 
geſimals uſed in aſtronomy, and they are 
ſtill retained in many caſes, though deci- 
mal arithmetic begins to grow in uſe now 
in aſtronomical calculations. In theſe 


fractions, which ſome call aftronomical 


fradtions, the denominator being always 
ſixty, or a multiple thereof, is uſually 
omitted, and the numerator only written 


down, thus, 4*, 59%, 32”, 3% 16%, 
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SEX 
is to be read four degrees, fifty -· aine mi- 
nutes, thirty-two ſeconds, fifty thirds, 

- fixteen fourths, Sc. pF 09 F150 

SEXANGLE, in geometry, a figure hav- 
ing fx ſides, and conſequently fix angles. 

SEXTANS, /extart, a ſixth part of cer- 
tain things. The Romans -having di- 
vided their as into twelve ounces, or 
unica, the ſixth part of that, or two 

unces, was the ſextans. LE IPO 
— was alſo a meaſure which con- 
tained to ounces of liquor, or two cya- 
tzhi. See the article MEASURE. 

SEX TANT, in mathematics, denotes the 
ſixth · part of a circle, or an arch com- 
prehending ſixty degtees. See CIRCLE. 

The word-ſextant is more particularly 

- {ed for an aſtronomical inſtrument made 

ke a quadrant, excepting that its limb 

only comprehends fixty degrees. The 

uſe and application of the ſextant is the 

ſame with that of the quàdrant. See the 
article QUADRANT, Nenne 

SEX T ARI USB, an antient roman meaſure, 
See the article MEASURE, 

SEXTERY Laws, fignifies lands for- 
merly given to a church, or religious 

+ houſe, for the maintenance of a ſexton, 
See the article SEx rox. 

SEXTILE, :/extilis; the poſition or aſpect 


of two planets when at ſixty degrees di- 


ſtance, or at the diſtance of two ſigns 

from one another. It is marked thus 

(*). See the article ASPECT. 

SEX TON à church - officer, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to take care of the veſfels, veſt- 

mente, Oe. belonging to the church, 

and to attend the minifter,' church! war- 


dens, Sc. at church. He is uſuallß 


+ choſen” by the parſon only. The office 
of ſexton, in the pope's chapel, is ap- 
propriated to the order of the hermits 

of St, Augvſtine, He is generally a 
biſhop, though ſometimes the pope only 


gives a biſhoprie in particular to him on 


whom be confers the poſt: he takes the 
title of prefect of the pope's ſacrifty, and 
has the keeping of the veſſels of gold 
and ſilver, the relice, &c. When the 
pope ſays maſs the ſexton always taſtes 
the bread and wine firſt. If it be in 
private he ſays maſs, his holineſs of two 
wafers gives him one to eat; and if in 
public, the cardinal who aſſiſts the pope 
in quality of deacon, of three wafers 
gives him one to eat, When the pope 
is very ſick he adminiſters to him the ſa- 
crament of extreme unction, Sc. and 
enters the conclave in quality of firſt 
conclavilt. i 


* 
; 
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SEX TUPLE, /efupto,. in muſic, denotes 3 
mixed ſort of triple which is beaten in 
_ double time. See the article TRIPLE. 
Authors uſually make mention of three 
ſpecies hereof, to which Mr. Broff;:4 
adds two others, 'five in all, which are 
theſe : ſextuple of a-ſ-thi-breve;:called by 
the French triple of 6 for 1; as bein - 
denoted by. the numbers 9+; or becauiz 
© here are required fix ſemi-breves'to a 
meaſure inſtead of.one, in common time, 
three far the riſing and three for the fall. 
ing of che hand. Sextuple of a minim, 
called by the French 6 for“, as being 
denoted by 2, which ſhews that fix mi- 
nims muſt be contained in à bar, whereof 
ot are ſufficient in eommbrr time. ' Sex. 
-'teple of à erbtchet,'.called'by the French 
triple*of 6 for 4, becauſe denoted by 
Cs, wherein fix crotchets arè contrined 
in the bar inſtead of four,” Sextuple of 
the chroma, denominatedf 6 for 3 by 
the French, as being denoted by 4, 
Which ſhew that fix quaver$ hett make a 
bar, or ſemi-breve, inſtead of eight in 
« tommon time. Sextuple of "the ſemi. 
. chroma, or triple of 6 for 16, f called 
das being denoted by the figures 5, 
which ſhew¾s that fix quavers are here 
required to a meaſure inflgad of ſixtten, 
See the article Time, Se. 
SEXUALIS TE, among botanical wri- 
ters, thoſe who have eftabliſhed the claſ- 
ſes of plants upon the differences of the 
©" ſexes and parts of fructification in plants, 
according to the modern method, as Lin- 
"yzus, Sc. See the article Bor ANv. 
SEYNE, a rivet” of France, which riſing 
near Dijon, in Burgundy, runs north- 
"welt through Champain and the iſe of 
France, nen Sc. and crofſing 
Normandy falls into the Britiſh- channel, 
between Havre-de-grace and Honfleur. 
SGRAFFIT, foraffiata, in painting, de- 
notes feratch- work, a method of paint- 
ing in black and white only, not in freſ- 
co, yet ſuch as will bear the weather. 
Sgraffit performs both the deſign and 
ainting all in one, It is chiefly uſed to 
embelliſh the fronts of palaces and other 
magnificent buildings. 
SHACK, in antient cuſtoms, a liberty of 
winter paſturage, In the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the 
manor has ſhack; that is a liberty ot 
feeding his ſheep at pleaſure in his tenants 
lands, during the fix winter months, 
SHACKLES, or SHAKLES, See the ar- 
ticle SHAKLES, „ RE 
SHAD, zalaiſa, in ichthyology, a you 
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SHADOW, umbra, in aptics, a priva- 
tion or diminution of ligbt, by the inter- 
poſition of an opake body or it is a 
plane where the light is either altogether _ 


ok clupea, with the 
| 2 — , And ſpotted with black! 
it greatly: reſembles the common herring, 
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upper jaw bifid at the luminous ſphere be leſs than an 
opake one, the ſhadow will be a trun- 
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cated cone; and, conſequently, graws 


and is, on that account, ſometimes called ſtill wider and wider; and therefore, if 


the mother. of herring: all the fins are 
whitiſh, except that on the back: the 
tail is very much forked; . 


obſtructed, or greatly weakened, by the 


| interpoſition of ſome opake body between 


A ſhadow of itſelf is inviſible; and there- | 
fore, when e ſay we fee a ſhadow, we 
partly mean that we ſeg bodies placed in 


- ly, that we ſee the confinet of the light. 


it and the luminary. 


the ſhadow, and illuminated by light re- 
flected from collateral bodies ; and, part - 


See the article LIGHT. 1 arty 
If the opake body that projects the ſha- 


do be perpendicular to the horizon, and 
the place it ĩs projected on be horizontal, 


the ſhadow is called a right ſhadow; and 
ſuch are the ſhadows of men, trees, 


buildings, mountains, Cc. But, if the 


# 
£ 


The. laws. f the. projection of $HADOws + 
fm pate bodies. x., Every opake bo- 


opake body be placed parallel to the 
horizon the ſhadow is called a verſed 
ſnado w; às the arms of a man ſtretched 
out, Sc.. ; 4d 1 } N 


. 


dy projects a ſhadow in the ſame direc- 


tion with its rays ; that is, towards the 
part oppoſite to the light. Hence, as 


1 * 


either the luminary or the body changes 
place, the!ſhadow likewiſe changes. 2. 
Every opake body projects as many ſha 


dos as there are luminaries to enlighten 


it. 3. As the light of the lumivary is 


more intenſe, the ſhadow is the deeper: 
hence the intenſity of the ſhadow is mea- jects of the ſame. height, though at a 


ſured by the degrees of light that ſpace. 


is deprived of. 4. If a luminous ſphere 


be equal to an opake one it illuminates, 
the ſhadow, which this latter projects, 
will be a cylinder, and conſequently will 


- be: propagated ſtill equal to itſelf, to 
| whatever diſtance the luminary is capa- 


ble of acting; ſo that if it be cut in any 


place, the plane of the ſection will be a 


circle, equal to à great cirele of the 


opake ſphere. 5. If the luminous ſphere 


be greater than the opake one, the ſhadow 


baſe, the plane of the ſe 
circles and that ſo much the leſs as it is 
a greater diſtance from: the baſe. 6. If 


will be conical. If, therefore, the ſha- 


dow he cut by a plane, parallel to the 
85 5 will be a 


— 


4 


half of them. N , 

In. conſequence of this demonſtration, 
we might conclude, that all the ſun's 
ſhadows muſt be leſs than the bodies that 


; diſtance from each other. 
, CCXLIV. fig, 2+ n® T, 


cut by a plane, parallel to the ſection, 


that plane will be a cirele, ſo much the 


reater as it is further from the baſe. 
SHADOWS from the ſun, The ſun be- 


ing vaſtly larger than the whole globe 


of the earth, muſt give all its ſhadows 


* 


pointed, by reaſon. it illumines more than 


project them, and diminiſhed; more and 


more as they recede further and further. 
Now this would be true were there any 


relation between the body illuminated 
and the body illumining; but as all ob- 
jects on the earth are ſo ſmall in compa- 


riſon of that ſtar, the diminution, of their 
' ſhadows is imperceptible to, the eye, 
- whic 

either broader or narrower than the body 


ſees them always equal; i. e. 


that forms them: on this account all 
the ſhadows cauſed by the ſun are made 
in parallels. | My it A 

From the whole it appears, that to find 
the ſhadow of any body whatever oppoſed. 
to the ſun, a line muſt be drawn from the 
top of the luminary perpendicular to the 
place where the foot of the luminary is 
to be taken: and through this place an 
occult line is to be drawn through one of 


the angles of the plan of the object, 
and another from the ſun to the ſame 


angle; and the interſection of the two 


lines will ſhew how far the ſhadow is to 
go: all the other lines muſt be drawn 
parallel hereto. „ Ren 
. The ſhadows of the ſun are equal in ob- 


See plate 


Experience teaches, that ftiles, or ele- 

vations of the ſame height, removed 
to a diſtance from each other, do yet 
project equal ſhadows at the ſame. time: 


for they are lengthening and ſhortening, 


in proportion as the fun comes nearer, 
or recedes further off; one or other of 
which be is continually doing. 
For this reaſon, when the ſhadow of an 


object is to be caſt any wav, you muſt 


determine the place of the ſun, and the 
point underneath, to draw two, occult 


lines from the ſame, for the extremity of 


the ſhadow; as here the paliſade A gives 
the extreme of its ſhadow in B: and if 
| ; LF from 
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from this point B, you draw. a point of 


_ C, this line B C will be the ſhadow 
© 


the palliſade D, as well as that of A, 


and of all the reſt in the ſame line to the - 


very point of hight. 
In effect, it muſt he held for à certain 
maxim, that ſhadows always retain the 


ſame point of fight as the objets. Ou 
the footing of this obſervation, that obj- 
jets of the ſame height give equal ſha- 


dos: if you would give the ſhadow of 
the paliſades, E, F, which are of the 
fame height as A, D, take in your com- 
es the diftance A D, and ſet it on the 
oot of the palifade E, by which you will 
have EG; then from G draw a line to 
the 
to proceed, let the number of walks be 
ever fo great. 
Though the fun ts made to appear i 
this figure, it muſt not be ſuppoſed that 
he is fo near the objects; the deſigu be- 
ing only to ſhew, that the rays proceed 
from him in this manner, when at ſuch 
a height, though far without the limits 
of the piece; as ibid. na 2, which yet 
has the line for the foot of the object 
AB ; and thoſe of the rays of the fun 
C, C, C, becauſe theſe are always re- 
vired for finding the extremities of the 
dows. 5 
The ſhadow of the object O is found by 
continuing the line A B, and making it 
rife over the ſteps, and againſt the wall, 
till cut by the ray in the point 8, by the 
rays paſſing over the corner of the object, 
and from S drawing a line to the point 


- of fight T. 


To find the ſhadow of the object P, it 
muſt be remembered that the foot of the 
light muſt always be ſuppoſed on the 
plane where the obje&_is placed. Ac- 
cordingly, the ray C, cutting the little 
line AB, ſhews how far the ſhadow of 
the little object P muſt go, to be thence 
drawn to the point of ſight T. The ob- 
ject V caſts its ſhadow all along, though 
in its way it deſ:ends into a ditch, 
The ſhadow of the wall R is found by 
the ſame rule as the reſt; as appears 
from the lines A B and the ray C. 
Suabows by torch light, The ſhadow of 
an erect pyramid by torch-light falls as 
it would by the light of the ſun; and in 
both caſes there is but one line, whereon 
the vertical point of the pyramid will be 
found, 


Upon the planes BC DE (pl. CCXLV. 


fig. 1.) draw the diagonals EB and 
DC; through the central point F, raiſe 


 Laftly, draw a line from C to J, and 


point of ſight C; and thus you are 
from the an 


the point A, and the pyramid will be 


SHA 


perpendicular EA; and from th, 
four points, B, C, D, E, draw lines to 


erected. | 

Then, to find its ſhadow, draw an in. 
definite line from its bass G of, the illu. 
minating body, paſſing through F; 2 
from Us central — of 9 — 
draw another line over the vertex of the 
pyramid in the line G F, till it cut the 
point I, which point will limit the ſha. 
dow of the pyramid. 


anqther from E to 1, and the triangle 
CIE will be the ſhadow of the pyta. 
mid, To gain the ſhadow of an in. 
verted pyramid, draw perpendicular lines 
lar points of its baſe, and 
form the ſubjacent plane, by means 
coy after the manner directed for 
tne jun. | 


Ad from all the angles of this plane 


then from H, the central point of the 


ſhould occaſion one ſhadow towards the 


duce the ſhorteſt ſhadows, and the re- 


8 


chair A (plate CCXLIV. fig. 3. n“ 3.) 


draw lines to the bate of the torch G; 


flame, draw other lines touching all the 
angles of the baſe of the inverted pyra- 
mid, and dividing thoſe of the plane, 
whereby the ſhadow will be defined. 

Shadows from the fun are caft all the 
ſame way, and have the fame diſpoſi- 
tion; it being impoſſible. that the ſun 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eaſt, and another towards the weſt, at | 
the ſame time. Pn: | 

It is true, in different times of the day, 
it makes this difference; but never in one 
and the ſame hour. 

But the torch, candle, and lamp, have 
always this effect; for in what place ſo- 
ever one of theſe luminaries be found, 
provided there be a number of objects 
about them, the ſhadows. will be caſt va- 
rious ways; ſome to the eaſt, ſome to 
the weſt, ſome to the north, and others 
to the ſouth, according to the fituation 
of the objects around the luminary : the 
foot of which, here repreſented by A, 
(ibid. fig. 2.) ſerves as a common cen- 
ter, from which they all proceed: and 
the flame, here repreſented by B, ſhews 
where they are to terminate, though at 
different diſtances; as the neareſt pro- 


5 —— 


moteſt the longeſt. | | 
HADOWS on ſeveral parallel planes. The 
firſt plane here is the floor, whereon the 


ſtands; the ſecond plane is the upper part 
of the table, parallel to the firſt, and 
may be either above or below it. [ker 
ins wig | 
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might alſo be more of theſe planes, 
wheremito find the foot of the illuminat- 
ing body, in order to come at the fha- 
dow of the object. Suppoſe the foot cf 
the iNuminating body to be C, and the 
upper flame B; from the points C and 
B draw lines through the upper and un- 
der parts of the object P, which will 
ive the ſhadow E upon the table, : 
To find the ſhadow of the chair A, which 
is placed on the ground, determine the 


foot of the himinary on the table in C 


on the ground: this is eaſy by the fol- 
lowing inſtructions. From the point of 


diſtance, which is here ſuppoſed to be 


without the limits of the- paper, draw a 
line through the foot of the table F; 


then from the angle G upon the table let 


fall a perpendicular, cutting the line F 
in the point H, and from H draw a pa- 
. rallel to the baſe HI, which is equal to 
the upper part of the table, and will di- 
rect to the thing required. For drawing 
a line from the point of . K, through 
the foot of the luminary C, to the extre- 
mity of the table L; from the fame point 
L, let fall a perpendicular to H I, which 
will give the point M. 

Then from M draw a line to the point 
of ſight K, in which line ME the foot 
of the luminary will be found. 


To determine the preciſe point, let fall a 


perpendicular from the point C, which, 
cutting the line MH, will give the point 
N for the foot of the luminary. 

This point N being thus 'found, there 
will be no difficulty in finding the ſhadow 
of the chair A, the method being the 
ſame as for the other objects taught be- 
fore, that is, from the foot of the lumi- 


nary N draw lines through all the angles 


of the plane of the chair, and other lines 
through the upper part of the chair from 
the luminary B; theſe latter, by inter- 
ſecting the former, expreſs the bounds 
of the ſhadow, For the reft, the figure 
gives ſufficient directions. | 

When two luminaries ſhine on the ſame 
object, two ſhadows muſt be produced ; 
each of the luminaries-occaſioning its re- 


ſpective ſhadow, and that in proportion 


to the circumſtances of the luminary. 

If ſuch luminaries, when at equal di- 
ſtances be equal, the ſhadows themſelves 
muſt be equal: but if there be any diſ- 
roportion, that is, if one of them be a 
ittle bigger than the other, or one of 
them a 5 


other, the ſhadows will be unequal. 


* 


ittle nearer the object than the 
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Thus the object O, (pl. CCXLV. fig. q.) 
being illuminated by two candles, the one 
near at hand in P, the-other farther off 
in Q, it is evident the ſhadow of the 
candle P, will be deeper than that of the 
candle Q, as is expreſſed in the figure. 
The rules for ſuch ſhadows are the ſame 
with thoſe already given, both for the 
ſun and the torch. ; | 
From what has been obſerved before may 
be drawn this concluſion, that the fame 
object may project ſhadows of divers 
forms, though ſtill illumined on the ſame 
lide ; the {un giving one form, the torch 
another, and the day- light no preciſe 
form at all. End * 
The ſun always makes its ſhadow equal 
to the object, that is, projects it paraſlel- 
wiſe, | 
It is certainly of conſequence to all paint- 
ers, engravers, Sc. to obſerve theſe rules 
preciſely, and not to take the rules for 
candles, lamps, and the like, in lieu 
thereof, as is too frequently done. 
- The ſhadow of a torch or flambeav, is 
not projected in parallel lines, but in rays 


_ proceeding from a center, whence the 


ſhadow is never equal to the body, 'but 
always bigger, and grows more fo as it 
recedes fantier off. It appears therefore a 
groſs abuſe to repreſent the fliadow of a 
torch like that of the ſun, and the ſha- 
dow of the fun, like that of a candle, 
when the difference is ſo conſiderable. 
There is a third kind of ſhadow, neither 
produced by the ſun nor a torch ; but 
only a fine ſunny day, which wanting 
ſtrength to finiſh and define its form, oc- 
caſions a dimneſs near the object. Now 
for this there is no certain rule, but every 
body conducts it at diſcretion, 


All theſe ſhadows, both of the fun, of 


the torch, and of the day-light, muſt ap- 
pear darker than the parts of objects not 
illumined; and that part of the ſhadow 
that is moſt remote from the object muſt 
be ſtill darker than that nearer it. 
SHADOW, in geography, The inhabitants 
of the terraqueous globe of the earth re- 
ceive different denominations, according. 
to the different ways wherein their ha- 
dows are projected; as aſcii, amphilcii, 
heteroſcii, and periicii, See the articles 
AsCu, &c, ; 
SHADOW, in painting, an imitation of a 
real ſhadow, effected by gradually height- 
ering and darkening the colours of ſuch 
figures, as by their diſpoſitions cannot 
receive any direct rays from the es. 
; that 


SHA 
that is ſuppoſed to enlighten: the piece, 


The management of the ſhadows and 
lights makes what the painters call claro- 


obſcuro. See CLARO OBSCURO. 

Genefis of curves by SHAbows. See the 
article CURVE. 

SHAFT of a column, in building, is the 
body thereof betweep the baſe and capi- 
tal: ſo called from its ſtraightneſs, See 
the article COLUMN, t 
The term ſhaft is alſo uſed for the ſpire 
of a church-ſteeple, and for the tunnel 
of a chimney, See the articles SPIRE 
and CHIMNEY. 

SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow 
entrance into the mine, See MINE, 

SHAFTSBURY, a borough of Dorſet- 
ſhire, twenty-five miles north-eaſt of Dor- 
cheſter ; from whence the noble family 
of Cooper took the title of earl. | 
It ſends two members to parliament, 

SHAG, or SKAGG, in ornithelogy, a ſpe- 
cies of pelican, brown underneath, with 
twelve feathers in the tail; being ver 
like the cormorant in ſhape, but of a dif. 
ferent colour: it is about the ſize of a 


well fed duck, and is known among au- 


thors by the names corvus aquaticus mi- 
nor, and graculus palmipes. 


SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, in com- 


merce, a kind of grained-leather, prepa- 
red, as is ſuppoſed, of the ſkin of a ſpe- 
cies of ſqualus, or hound-fiſh, called the 
ſhagree, or ſhagrain z and much uſed in 
covering caſes, books, Sc. 

It is imported from Conſtantinople, Tau- 
ris, Tripoli, Algiers, and from ſome 
parts of Poland, where it is prepared in 
the following manner : the ſkin being 
ſtretched out is firſt covered over with 
multard-ſeed, which is bruiſed upon it : 
and being thus expoſed to the weather 
for ſome gays, it is then tanned. 

'The beſt 1s of a browniſh colour, as the 
white ſort is the worlt : it is extremely 
hard; yet, when ſteeped in water, it 
becomes ſoft and pliable z and being fa- 
ſhioned into caſe-covers, it readily takes 
any colour, as red, green, yellow, black, 


according to the fancy of the work- 


man, 


Each ſhagreen ſkin pays, on importa- 
tion, a duty of PEAT: d. and draws back, 
; 100 | 


N 51 

rtat — ˙d. 

on . ation, 81 
SHAKLEs, in a ſhip, are the rings with 
which the ports are ſhut faſt, by laſhing 
the port-bar to them. There are allo 
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ſhakles put upon bilbow- bolts, for con- 


fining the men who have deſerved cor. 
poral puniſhment, | 


SHALLOP, or SHALLOOP, a particular 
ſort ot ſhip, 
SHAMADE, or CHAMADE, See the ar. 
ticle CHAMADE, . 
SHAMBLES, among miners, a ſort or 


See the article Ship, 


niches, or landing places, left at ſuch 
diſtances in the adits of mines, that the 
the ſhovel-men may conveniently throw 
up the ore from ſhamble to ſhamble, til 
it comes to the top of the mine, See 
the articles DiccinG, Ming, Ec. 


SHAMMY, or CHAMOIS-LEATHER, 2 


kind of leather, dreſſed either in oil or 
tanned; and much eſteemed for its (oft. 
neſs, pliancy, and being capable of bear. 
ing ſoap without hurt. 

The true ſhammy is prepared of the 
ſkin of the chamois- goat, See the ar- 
ticle CHaMoIs, 

In France, Ec. ſome wear the ſkin crude 
without any preparation; it is alſo uſed 
for the purifying mercury, which is done 
by paſſing it through the pores of this 
ſkin, which are very cloſe. See the ar- 
ticle MERCURY, g 

The true chamois leather is counterfeited 
with common goat, kid, and even ſheep- 
{kin ; the practice of which makes a par- 
ticular profeſſion, called by the French 
chamoiſure, The laſt is the leaſt eſteem- 
ed, yet ſo popular, and ſuch vaſt quan- 
tities prepared, eſpecially about Orleans, 
Marſeilles, and Tholouſe, that it may 
not be amiſs to give the method of pre- 
paration, 

The manner of chamoiſing, or of pre- 
paring ſheep, goat, or kid-ſkins in oil, 
in imitation of chamois. 

The ſkins being waſhed, drained, and 
ſmeared over with quick-lime, on the 
fleſhy fide, are folded in two, length- 
wile, the wool outwards, and laid on 


| heaps, and ſo left to ferment eight days; 


or if they had been left to dry after flea - 
ing, for fifteen days. 
Then they are waſhed out, drained, 
and half-dried, laid on a wooden leg or 
horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round 
ſtaff for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak 
pit, the lime whereof had been uſed be- 
fore, and had loſt the greateſt part of 
its force, 7 
After twenty-four hours they are taken 
out, and left to drain twenty-four more 
then put in another ſtrong pit. This 
done, they are taken out, drained, and 
put in again by turns; which begins to 
| - diſpole 


SHA 
diſpoſe them to take oil: and this prac- 
tice they continue for ſix weeks in ſum- 
mer, or three months in winter; at the 
end whereof they are waſhed out, laid 
on the wooden leg, and the ſurface of the 
ſkin on the wool (ide peeled off, to ren- 
der them the ſofter ; then, madeanto par- 
cels, ſteeped a night in the river; in 
winter, more; ſtretched fx or ſeven over 
one another, on the wooden leg; and 
the knife paſſed ſtrongly on the fleſh ſi le, 
to take off any thing ſuperfluous, and 
render the ſkin ſmooth. 

Then they are ſtretched as before, in the 
river, and the ſame operation repeated on 
the wool· ſide; then thrown into a tub of 
water with bran in it, which is brewed 
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finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of ſhammy, _ A 


Kid and goat-ikins are chamoiſed in the 


ſame manner as thoſe of ſheep, except+ 
ing that the hair is taken off without 
the uſe cf any lime; and that when 
brought from the mill they undergo 3 
particular preparation called ramalling, 
the moſt delicate and difficult of all the 
others. | 8 


It conſiſts in thie, that as ſaon a8 brought 


from the mill they are ſteeped in a fit 
Iixivium : taken out, ſtretched on a round 
wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped aff with 
the knife; this makes them ſmooth, and 


in working caſt a fine nap. The diffi- 


culty is in ſcraping them evenly. 


among the ſkins till the greateſt part ſtick SHANK, in the manege, that part of a 


to them; and then ſeparated into diſtinèt 
tubs, till they ſwell and riſe of themſelves 
above the water. 

By this means, the remains of the lime 
are cleared out: they are then wrung 
out, hung up to dry on ropes, and ſent 


to the mill, with the quantity of oil ne- 


ceſſary to ſcour them: the beſt oil is that ; 


of ſtock-fiſh, | 


Se 


Here they are firſt thrown in bundles in- 
to the river for twelve hours, then laid 
in the mill trough, and fulled without 
oil till they be well ſoftened; then oiled 
with the hand, one by one, and thus 
formed into parcels of four ſkins each, 
which are milled and dried on cords 2a 
ſecond time, then a third ; then oiled 
again ang dried, Ka 

his proceſs is repeated as often as ne- 
ceſſity requires: when done, if there be 
any moiſture remaining, they are dried 
in a ſtove, and made up into parcels 
wrapped up in wool ; after ſome time 
they are opened to the air, but wrapped 
up again as before, till ſuch time as the 
oil ſeems to haye loſt all its force, which 
it ordinarily does in twenty-four hours. 
The ſkins are then returned from the mill 
to the chamoiſer to be ſcoured ; which is 
done by putting them into a lixivium of 
wood-afhes, working and beating them 
in it with poles, and leaving them to 
ſeep till the lye have had its effect; then 
wrung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, 
wrung again, and this repeated till all 
the greafe and oil be purged out. They 
are then half dried, and paſſed over a 


ſhirp-edged iron inſtrument, placed per- 


ndiculat in a block, which opens, 
oftens, and makes them gentle: laſtly, 
they are thoroughly dried, and paſſed 
prer the ſame inftryment again, which 

Vor. IV. 1 8 


* 


horſe's fore-leg which lies between the 
knee and the fetlock, ,, | 4 


SHANK-PAINTER, in a ſhip, a ſhort chain 
faſtened under the fore-ſhrouds, by a 


bolt, to the ſhip's ſide; having at the 
other end a rope ſpliced to the chain, on 
which the after pait of the anchor reſts 
when it lies by the ſhip's ſide, 


SHANKER, or CHANCE, in medicine, 


a malignant ulcer, ulyally occaſioned by 
ſome venereal diſorder, Yee the articles 
GONORRHOEA and Px. OE 


| Shankers are generally ſituated on thoſe 5 


artÞ which have a fine and tender cover- 
ing, as the inward duplicature of the pre- 
puce in men, the inſide ↄf the pudenda 
in women, the nipples of nurſes, and the 
lips and tongue of proſtitutes; in very 
bad caſes they will appear on the dorſum 
penis, as well as on the pubes and infde 
of the thighs. , | 
In the cure of a recent ſhanker, Aftruc 
firſt orders bleeding, to abate the inflam- 
mation, then fomentatjons to reſolye the 
induration; not omitting mexeurials in 
the mean time, but ſo as to ayoid a ſali- 
vation. After which he adviſes the yſe 
of ſudorific decoftions of china, ſarſapa- 
rilla, guaiacum, and taffafras boiled wii 
antimony. In flight ſhankers, he fe- 


. commends an ointment made of lapis 


calaminaris, half an ounce ; of ſplphup 


and quickſilver, each one diam; which 


are to be mixed with a ſufficient quantity 
of turpentine to make an ointmept, 
Cockburn ſays, ary ſhanker may be 
cured with ap ointment of quickſlvee 
and turpentine, without father trouble; 
and Heiſter 2pproyes of the ſame method, 
Turner ſays, 4 always foynd ſmoaking 
the parts with einnabar ſgcceſsful in 
ſhancrous ulgerations on the glans and 
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prepuce of men, as well as the labia and SHARK, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 

finus pudoris of women, His method was, of two ſpecies of {qualus, diltinguiſheq by b 
? to throw a dram of cinnabar on a hot their different colours, blue and white, 11 
| iron, letting a fume aſcend through a See the article SQUALUS. n 
i N funnel, or a feat perforated like a cloſe- The blue ſhark, with a triangular foſſula t 
ll tool all round the diſeaſed parts. This on the back, and no foramina at ths 8 
| was done every day, ahd ſometimes eyes, is a moſt terrible fiſh of prey; t 
"8 twice a day, for a week; the iron being growing to ſix, ſeven, or eight feet in SH 
1 hot enough to raiſe a flame with ſmoak, length, and conſiderably thick in pro· 0 
* but not ſo fiery hot as to make it inſtant - rtion: the mouth is large, and fur. ſ; 
9 


ly conſume in flame alone. niſhed with large broad teeth, ſome of 
SHANNON, the largeſt river in Ireland, « them ſerrated at the edges. 
which riſing in the county of Leftrim, The white ſhark js flat-backed, and bas 8 
runs ſouthwards, dividing the provinces more numerous teeth than the preceding 
of Leinſter and Connaught; and then ſpecies, being the largeſt of the whole 
turning ſouth-weſt, runs through the genus of quali; and weighing, when full 
province of Munſter; and paſſing by the grown, not leſs than a thouſand pounds: 
city of Limeric, afterwards falls into the, it is called by authors lamia, and canis 
_ * weſtern or Atlantic'ccean, _ carcharius. 9275 
SHARE of a plougb, that part which cuts There is alſo another ſpecies called the 
the ground, the extremity forwards be- zygæna, or hammer-headed ſhark, See 
ing covered with a ſharp-pointed iron; the article ZYGANA, 
called the point of the ſhare; and the end SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial 
of the wood behind, the tail of the ſhare. note; for the character and uſe of which, 
See the article PLOUGR. | | ſee the articles CHARACTER, FLar, 
The length of the whole ſhare, from point ScALx, SS. | 
to tail, according to Toll, ſhould be SyHakye, in the ſea-language, ſignifies to 
three feet nine inches: at the top of the hale taut, or tight, ; 
Iron it has an vpright piece, called the SHARPING coORN, à cuſtomary gift of 
fin; and near the iron, at the other end, corn, ſaid to be half a buſhel, for a 
there is an oblong ſquared hollow, call- | plough.land, which the farmers pay in 
ed the ſocket}, the uſe of which is to re- parts of England to their ſmith, 
ceive the bottom of the ſheat. Near the every Chriſtmas, for ſharping their 
tail there is a thin plate of iron, well ri- plough-irons, harrow-tines, &c. 
vetted to the wood; by means of this SHARPLING, one of the many names 
plate the tail of the ſhare is held firmly to for the galferoſteus. See the article 
the binder ſheat of the plough by a ſmall GasTEROSTEUS, _ 
iron pin, with © ſcrew at the end, and a SHASTER, or SHASTRAM, a ſacred book, 
nut ſcrewed on it, on the inner or right containing the religion of the Banians: 
ſide of the ſheat, 8 it confiſts of three tracts; the firſt of 
The point of the ſhare is that part in which contains their moral law ; the (e- 
Which it does not run up into the fin; cond, the ceremonial; and the third, 
this point is generally made of three delivers the peculiar obſervances for each 
inches and achalf in length, and ſhould tribe of Indians. 
be flat underneath and round at top, and SHAW, in our old writers, ſignifies a 
the lower part of it muſt be of hard ſteel. grove of trees, 
The edge of the fin ſhould affo be well SHZADING, a term uſed in the iſle of 
ſteeled, and ſhould make an acute angle Man fot a riding, tything, or diviſion of 
with the ſhare, . that iſle; the whole being divided into 
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The ſocket is a ſort of mortiſe 3 it mould 
be a foot long, and about two inches 


deep: the fore end of it muſt not be per · 
pendicular, but oblique, conformable 
to the end of the ſheat which enters into 


it. The upper edge of the fore part 
muſt be always made to bear againſt the 
. * ſheat; but if this end of the ſocket 
ſhould not be quite ſo oblique as the 


ſheat, it may be helped by paring off a 
{mall part of the wood at the point, 


SHEAT of a ploug b, a part paſſing thro' 


SHEATHING, in the ſea-language, is 


SHEARING, or SHEERING, See the ar- 


| Gx of theſe ſneadings; in each of which 
© there is a coroner or conſtable, who 1s 
appointed by the delivery of a rod at the 
' tinewald court, or annual convention. 


ticle SHEERING., 


the beam, and faſtened to the ſhare, See 
the articles Provo and SHARE. 


. the caſing that part of a ſhip, which is » 


name 
ed by 
phite. 


oſſula 
it the 
prey ; 
et in 

pro · 
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be under water, with fir-board of an 
inch thick ; firſt Jaying hair and tar, 


mixed together, under the boards, and 


then nailing them on, in order to pre- 


vent worms from eating the ſhip's bot - 


tom, 


SHEATS, in a ſhip, are ropes bent to the 


clews of the ſails; ſerving, in the lower 
fails; to haul aft the clews of the fail; 
but, in top - ſails, they ſerve to haul home 
the cle of the ſail cloſe to the yard- arm. 


SHEEP,  ovis, in zoology, a well known 
genus of quadrupeds, the borns of which 

are hollow, bent backward, twiſted, and 
rugoſe: the fore-teeth are eight, and the 


hinder ones are narrower than the others: 
there are no canine, or dog-teeth.. 
Authors mention ſeveral ſpecies of ſheep, 
1. The common kind, with compreſled 
and lunated horns; a very valuable, and 
not uncomely creature, covered with a 
thick and deep wool, curled and twiſted. 
2. The cretic ſheep, with erect and ſpi- 
ral horns, and about the ſize of the com- 
mon kind, which it greatly reſembles in 
form, 3. The angola-ſheep, with pen- 
dulous ears, a lax dewlap, and with the 
back of the head prominent: this. ſpe- 
cies differs greatly from the common 
kind, 

As to the choice of ſheep to breed, the 


ram ſhould be young, and his ſkin of 


the ſame colour with his wool, for the 
lambs will be of the ſame colour with 
his ſkin, He ſhould have a large long 
body, a broad forehead, round, and well 
riſing, large eyes, and ſtrait and ſhort 
noſtrils, The polled ſheep, that is thoſe 
which have no horns, are found to be 
the beſt breeders, The ewe ſhould have 
a broad back, a large bending neck, 
ſmall, but ſhort, clean and nimble legs, 
and a thick deep wool covering her all 
over, To know whether they be ſound 
or not, the farmer ſhould examine the 
wool, that none of it be wanting, and 


ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white 


and even, the briſket-ſkin red, the wool 


firm, the breath ſweet, and the feet not 


hot, Two years old is the beſt time 


tor beginning to breed, and their firſt 


lambs ſhould not be kept too long, to 


weaken them by ſuckling, but be fold as 
ſoon as conyeniently may be. They will 
SHEIK, an officer in the moſques of Egypt, 


breed advantageouſly, till they are ſeven 
ears old, h 

The farmers have a method of knowing 

the age of a ſheep, as that of a horſe 1s 


known by the mouth, When a ſheep is 
one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two 
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broad teeth before; when it ig two ſhears 


it will have four; when three, fix; and 


when four, eight: after this their mouths 
begin to break. The difference of land 
makes a very great difference in the ſheep, 
The fat paſtures breed ſtrait, tall ſheep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed 
ſquare ſhort ones; woods and mountains 
breed tall and ſlender ſheep; but the beſt 


of all are thoſe bred upon new-plowed _ 


land, and dry grounds, On the con- 
trary, all wet and moiſt lands are bad 
for ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubje& 
to be over flowed, and to have ſand and 
dirt left on them, The ſalt marſhes are, 
however, an exception to this general 
rule, for their ſaltneſs makes amends for 
their moiſture; any thing of ſalt, by rea- 


ſon of its drying quality, being of great. 


advantage to ſheep. l 
Sheep's dung is one of the beſt manures 


we know, ſucceeding better on cold lands 


than any other dung whatever ; but as 
it is not ſo eaſily collected as the dung 
of large animals, it is commonly con- 
veyed to the land, it is intended for, by 
folding the ſheep upon it. See the articles 
Dux and FOLDING, 5 
Sheep ſtealing, or killing them, in order 
to obtain their fat, &c, is felony with - 
out benefit of clergy, 


SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen 
manufacture, is the cutting off, with large 


ſheers, the too long nap, in order to 
-make the cloth more ſmooth and even, 
See the article CLOTH. 


SHEERING, in the ſea-language; when a 


ſhip is not fteered ſteadily, they ſay ſhe 
. ſheers, or goes ſheering; or, when at 
anchor, ſhe goes in and out, by means 
of the current of the tide, they alſo ſay 
| ſhe ſheers, a 
SHEERS, in a ſhip, are two maſts ſet 


acroſs at the upper end of each other; a 


contrivance generally uſed for ſetting or 
taking out the maſts of a ſhip, where 
there is no hulk to do that office. 
SHEEVES, or SHIVERSs, See SHIVERS. 
SHEFFIELD, a market town of York» 
ſhire, 38 miles ſouth-weſt of Vork. 
SHEFFORD, a market-town of Bedford · 
ſhire, ſeven miles ſouth of Bedford. 
SHEFFNEL, a market-town of Shropſhire, 
fourteen miles eaſt of Shrewſbury. 


whoſe buſineſs is the ſame with that of 
the imams of Conſtantinople. See IMan, 
SHEIK-BELLET, in the turkiſh affairs, a 
magiſtrate, anſwering to the mayor of a 

city with us, 8 
17 B 2 SHEILDS, 
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$itr1.Ds, or SHEALS, a port-town of the 
biſhopric of Durham, ſituated at the 
month of the river Tyne, eight miles eaſt 
of Newcaltle. 
HEK EL, in jewiſh antiquity, an antient 
coin, worth 28. 3 f d. ſterling, See the 
article Coin. n 
Some are of opinion, that the fews had 
two kinds of ſhekels, viz. the common 
bne, already taken notice of, and the 
ſhekel of the ſanAuary ; which laſt they 
make double the former, and conſequent- 
ly equal to 4s. 61 d. But moſt authors 
make them the ſame ; ſo that the ſhekel 


of the ſanctuary, according to them, is 


dnly worth 28. 4; d. 


 BHELF, among miners, the ſame with 


what they otherwiſe call faſt ground, or 
faſt country; being that part of the in- 
ternal ſtrudture of the earth, which they 
find lying even, and in an orderly man- 
her, and, evidently having retained its 
pare form and ſituation, unmoved 
y the waters of the general deluge, 
while the circumjacent, and upper ſtrata, 
have plainly been removed and toſſed 
b boũt. | 
It is evident to reaſon; that there muſt 
hare been a very violent concuſſion of 
the ſuptrficial part of the earth, in the 
time of its being covered by the waters 
of the deluge; and experience as much 
evinces this as reaſon, Before this con- 
tuſſion it appears probable, that the up- 


# 


then ſurface of the earth. The remains of 
this ſu face, found at different depths in 
digging, the miners expreſs by the word 
Th-If, See Ming, Tracing, Ge. 
SHELL, concha, in natural hiſtoty, a hard, 
and as it were ftony covering, with 
which certain animals are defended, and 
thehce called ſhell-fiſh, 
As to the formation of a ſhell, it is How 
generally allowed to be formed by a viſ- 
cous fluid compoſed of glue, and ſeveral 
ſandy particles of an exquiſite fineneſs, 
which are tranſmitted through an infi- 
nite number of little channels to the pores 
where it tranſpires, condenſes, and hard- 
tens, When the animal increaſes in 
tulk, and the extremity of her body is 
| Hot ſufficiently covered, it continues to 
evacuate and build in the ſame manner, 
finiſliing or repairing her habitation, 
his vitcous matter is proved, by unde- 
Hiable experiments, to ariſe from the 
bo ly of animals, and not from the ſhell, 
ks me have imagited, Thoſe ſtreaks 


o 
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eb . ſurface of miceral veins, or 
oads, did in moſt places lie even with the 
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and clouds which we obſerve moſt ſhell, 
to be beautified with, proceed, probably 

from the different diſpoſition of the b_ 
treme parts of the animal's body that are 
viſible at the aperture of the ſhell, where 
we may frequently diſcover ſome minute 
lobes or lines of fleſh that differ from 
the reſt In colour, containing, perhaps, 
different juices which may acquire a parti- 
cular complexion in that place; and ma- 
ny other different cauſes may concur 
to paint, vein, and diverſify the colours 
with a more or leſs lively glow. The 
quality of the food, the health or indir. 
polition of the animal, the inequality of 
its conſtitution according to the ſeveral 
periods of her age, and the changes that 
may happen to the different — bon 
of her ſkin; in ſhort, a thouſand acci- 
dents may intervene, to heighten or di- 
miniſh certain tints, -and diverſify the 
whole to infinity. 

If the {kill, in the variety of its colours, 
imitates the diverſity of the animal's 
pores, it is ſtill more apparent that it 
muſt aſſume the form of the body on 
which it is moulded. Thus we obſerve 
in all ſea ſhells, that if the animal has 
any ſwelling or inequality on its body, a 
tumour likewiſe riſes in the correſpond- 
ing part of the incruſtation, When the 
cteature diſplaces herſelf, and enlarges 
the dimenfions of her dwelling, the ſame 
tumour which had already raiſed the ſhell 
in one part, ſwells it anew at a little diſ- 
tance, by which means you ſee the ſame 
ſpecies of inequality in a winding line 
round the ſhell. Sometimes theſe pro- 
tuberances of the animal are ſo large, or 
ſo pointed, that thoſe which riſe over 
them in the ſhell are like horns. She af- 
terwards fills the infides of theſe cavities, 
and then, by new evacuations of ſweat, 
ſtrikes out another ſet of horns, that pro- 
te& her from fiſhes, who are fond of 


fleſh, If her body happens to be chan- 


nelled, the ſhell that covers it has the 
ſame configuration: if the fleſh riſes in 
ſwellings, that wind round her in the 
form of a ſcrew, the ſhell has likewiſe 
its elevations and depreſſions, that are 
carried on in a ſpiral line from het tail to 
the extremity of her body, 
The genera of ſhells are extremely nu. 
merous, and the ſpecies under many of 
them are alſo very much ſo. However, 
they may be divided into three ſeries of 
orders; the firſt comprehending all ſhells 
formed only cf one piece, called by au- 
thots ſimple or vnivalye ſhells; the 
ſecond, 
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parts, or values, under the name of bis of his office, His judicial authority con- 
valves; and the thi 8 . -, fiſts in hearing and determining cauſes in 


| | . priſon any one who breaks the peace in 
| 77 | und buried at great his preſence. The miniſterial office of 
| nerſed in the ſheriff conſiſts in proclaiming ftatutes, 
| the hardeſt ſtones. Theſe; f |1-ſhalls, and making returns of writs for elefting 
' as well as thoſe found lying-on the ſea- knights of the ſhire, Sc. He collects the 
ſhore, make an excellent manure, eſpe- king's rents, ſeizes the profits of lands 
cially for cold clayey lands; upon which ſorſeited, and the goods of felons, levies 
it does not produce nearly ſo great an ef- the king's debts, fines, amercements, 
fe for the two firſt years, as it does in Oc. and is accountable to the king for 
the ſucceeding ones; the reaſoh of which — the profits of the county, on which ac 
| is, that it is not then ſufficiently mixed, | count the ſum of 4000 1. is ſet apart an- 
but in ſucceeding time it breaks itfelf,in- _ nually allowed to the ſheriffs of the ſeve- i 
| to a number of very ſmall particles, and ral counties of England, to help them to : 
| theſe all become intimately blended with paſs their accounts, and to defray their 
| the molecules of earth, and product their  expences at the aſſizes, Ic. where no ſhe= + 
effect more properly. rriff is obliged to keep a table for the en- 
Poliſhing of SEL. See Pol isnind. tteertainment of any perſons but thoſe. of 
SHELTIE, à ſmall but ſtrong kind of his own retinue ; neither is he to have 
horſe, ſo called from Shetland, or Zet- above forty ſervants in livery, or leſs _ 
land, where they are produced. | | ©. twenty attending him. It is alſo his öf- 
SHEPPEY, an iſland at the month of the . fice to execute the writs and proceſſes gut 
river, Medway, making part of the coun- of the king's court; and no proceſs is to 
ty of Kegtt.. dee ſerved but by the ſheriff, He returns 
SHEPT ON. MALLET, a A fif. juries for trials, as well in civil as in cri- 
teen miles ſouth-welt of Bath”. 5c -- minal caſes, except where thexe is cauſe 
SHERARDTA, in botany, a genus. of of challenge againſt him, in which caſe 
plants, belonging to the tetrandria - mo- they are to be returned by the coroner. 
nogy nia Claſs : its flower is monopetalous - Aud, laſtly, the ſheriff is to ſee that cri- 
| and tubular, divided into four ſegments minals are executed, and the order of law 
| at the limb; and its fruit is an obJong  . obſerved in putting them to death. A 
| body, 4 rang longitudinally into two © ſheriff has uſually under him an under- 
e 


oblong ſeeds, convex on one fide, and ſheriff, bailiffs, and a gaoler, for all of 
plane on the other, and with three points whom he is anſwerable. An under= _ 
at their ſummit, CE f ; ſheriff ought always to have his deputy in 
SHERBORN, a market-town, x2 mil the courts of juſtice, in order to receive 
ſouth-weſt of York. their commands, and give an account of 


SHERBRO, a fort at the mouth of the buſineſs, Sc. All returns made by the un« 
river Sherbro, in Guinea, formerly in the der- ſheriff are in the name of the high- 
poſſeſſion of the Eagliſn. ſheriff; for every default in the execution 
SHERENESS, a fort on the north-welt ol his office, either by fraud or negle8, the 
part of the iſle of Sheppey, ſituated at the high- ſheriff is amerceablein the exchequer. 
mouth of the river way, te defend On the death of any ſheriff, the under - 
its entrance, ++... ſheriff ſhall officiate in bis name, till ano: 
SHERIFF, an officer in each county of ther is appointed, and alſo to be anſwer- 
England, nominated by the king, in- able, Sc. | Ss 
veſted with a judicial and minifterial © In London, the lord mayor and citizens 
power, and Who takés place of tyery elect their ſheriffs; and by a by-law. ok 


— 
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a — 72 Lad 4 
81 12948 A 
the city, if any perſon refuſe to take upon nutely. However, we ſhall endeayo, 
him the office, he is to pay 4201. fine, to ſatisfy the reader the more fully on 
- unleſs he makes ogth that he is not worth this head, as it is an article of the utmog 
i ol. 58 importance, of which no pentleman 
 SHEW-BREAD, among the Hebrews, ſhould be ignorant: and firſt to give an 
the name given to thoſe loaves of bread idea of the ſeveral parts and members of 
which the prieſts placed every ſabbath- a ſhip, both external and internal, with 
day upon the golden table in the ſanftu- their reſpe&ive names in the ſea. lan- 
ary, The ſhew-bread conſiſted of twelve vage, in plate CCXLVIL. is repre. 
loaves, according to the number of the * ſented a ſhip of war of the firſt rate, with 
tribes z theſe were ſerved up hot on the rigging, Sc. at anchor; where A is the 
ſabbath-day, and at the ſame time the cat-head; B, the fore chains; C, the 
+ . tale ones which had been expoſed all the main-chains;. D, the mizzen- chains; E, 
week were taken away. It was not law» the entring · port; F, the hawſe-holes , 
ful for any one to eat of thoſe loaves but the poop · lanterns z H, the cheſs- tree; 1, 
| the prieſts ogly : this offering was accom - the head K, the ſtern. 
panied with ſalt and frankincenſe, which L, the bowſprit; 1, 2, yard and fail; 
© was burnt upon the table at the time they 3, gammoning; 4, horſe; 5, bob ſtay; 
{et on freſh loaves. 6, ſprit-ſail ſheets; 7, pendants; 8, braces 
SHIELD, an antient weapon of defence, and pendants; 9, halliards; 10, lifts; 
in the form of a light buckler, borne on 11, clew-lines; 12, fprit-fail horſes ; 
the atm, to turn off lances, darts, Sc. 13, bunt- lines; 14, ſanding lifts ; 15, 
SHIELD, in heraldry, the'eſcutcheon or field ſprit- ſail top; 16, flying jib-boom; 13, 
on which the bearings of coats of arms flying jib-ſtay and ſail ; 18, balliards; 19, 
are placed. See EgcUuTCHEON. ſheets; 20, horſes. | 
SHILLING, an engliſh filver-coin, See M, the ſprit-ſail top-maſt; 21, ſhrouds; 
* the article Coix. 22, 23, yard and ſail; 24, ſheet; 25, 
It is obſerved that there were no ſhillings lifts; 26, braces and pendants ; 27, cap; 
or twelve-penny pieces in England till the 28, jack-ſtaff; 29, truck; 30, jack flag, 
, - year 1804. when they were firſt coined N., the fore maſt; 31, runner and tackle; | 
dy Henty VIII. 32, 33, ſhrouds; 34, laniards; 35, ſtay £ 
SHINGLES, in building, ſmall pieces of and laniard ; 36, preventer-ftay and lani- 
wood, or quartered oaken boards, ſawn ard; 37, woolding the maſt; 38, yard 
to a certain ſcantling, or, as is more uſual, and ſail; 39, horſes ; 40, top; 41, crow- 
_ Cleft to about an inch thick at one end, foot; 42, jeers; 43, vard-tackles; 44, 
and made like wedges; four or five inches lifts; 45, braces 120 pendants; 46, 
broad, and eight or nine inches long. ſneets; 47, fore -tacks; 48, bow-lines 
Shingles are alſo uſed inſtead of tiles or and bridles; 49, fore bunt-lines ; 50, 
ſlates, Eſpecially for churches and ſteeples: fore leech-lines; 51, fore top-rope ; 52, 
however this covering is dear; yet where puttock-ſhrouds. . 
tiles are very ſcarce, and a light cover- O, the fore-top-maſt 3 54, 54, ſhrouds 
ing is required, it is preferable to thatch ; and laniards 3 55, yard and fail; 56, ſtay 
and where they are made of good oak, and fail; 57, runner; 58, back-ſtays ; 
cleft, and not fawed, and well ſeaſoned 59, halliards z 60, lifts; 61, braces and 
In water and the ſun, way make a ſure, pendants; 62, borſes;z 63, clew-lines : 
light, and durable covering. 64, bow-lines and bridles; 635, reet- 
The building is firſt to be covered all tackles ; 66, ſheets ; 67, bunt - lines; 68, 
over with boards, and the ſhingles nailed croſs- trees; 69, cap. oY 
upon them. Th P, the fore-top. gallant-maſt ; 70, 71, 
SHINGLES, in medicine, a kind of herpes, ſhrouds and laniards; 42, yard and fail; 
See the article HERPES, 5 73, back - ſtays; 74, ſtay; 755 lifts; 76, 
SHIP, zawvis, a general name for all large clew- lines; 77, braces and pendants; 
- veſſels with ſails, fit for navigation on the 78, bow-lines and bridles ; 79, flag · ſtaff; 
ſea; except galleys, which go with oars 80, truck; 81, — 82, flag 
and ſmack-ſails, See NAVIGATION, of lord high-admiral. 
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NAVAL AFFalRs, and NAVY. Q, the main-maſt; 83, 84, ſhrouds; 
A ſhip. is undoubtedly the nobleſt ma- 85, laniardsz 86, runner and tackle; 


ehine that ever was invented z and con- 87, pendant of the gornet; 88, guy or 
fiſts of ſo many parts, that it would re- - ditto. 89, ſail of ditto, 90, ſtay ; 91, 


yuire'a whole volume tq deſcribe it mi - preventer-tay; 93, ſtay-tacklez 93» 
| $ | ; | woolding == 
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Jing the maſt 3 94, jeers; 95, yard- 
Lale, 56, tes 97, braces and pen- 
dants; 98, .horſes.; 99, ſheets ; rod, 
tacks; 101, bow lines and bridles; 
103, crow-footz 193, top-rope ; 104% 
top; 105, bunt. lines; 106, leech-lines 3 
107, yard and fail, 5 1 
| R, the main-top-maſt; 108, 109, ſnrou 
and laniards; 110, yard and fail; 11, 


ards ; | 
117, 111 1183 

d pendants; 120, ho | 
734 bow. ſlave and bridles ; 123, bunt- 


clew-lines 3 119, braces 


trees; 126, Cap» | 

8, the main-top gallant-maſt; 127, 
128, ſhrouds and laniards; 129, yard 
and fail z 130, back-ſtays; 131, ſtay; 
| x32, ſtay-ſail and halliards; 133, lifts; 
134, braces and pendants; 135, bow- 


flag-ſtaff ; 35 truck; 
ſtay; 140, flag-ſtandard. 

T, the mizzen-maſt ; 141, 142, ſhrouds 
and laniards; 143, pendants and burtons; 
144, yard and ſail; 145, erow- foot; 146, 
ſheet ; 147, pendant-lines ; 148, peck- 
brails z 149, Ray-ſail 3 150, ſtay; 151, 
derric and ſpann; 15a, top; 153, croſs 
jack · yard; 154, croſs jack-lifts ; 155, 


V, the mizzen-top-maſt; 157, 158, 
ſhrouds and laniards; 159, yard an 
fail; 160, back-ſtays; 161, ſtay; 162, 


pendants; 165, bow-lines and bridles; 
166, ſheets ; 167, clew-lines 3 168, ſtay- 


flag-ſtaff; 172, flag-taff-ſtay; 173, 
truck; 174, flag- union; 175, enſign- 
ſtaff; 196, truck; 177, enſign; 178, 
poop-ladder; 179, bower- cable. 

Thus we have pointed out the external 
parts, maſts, rigging, c. an account of 
all which may be ſeen under their re- 
ſpective articles MasT, HULL, Rope, 
Ruvoes, Ce. f '\ 
In plate CCXLVIII. is repreſented the 
ſeQion of a firſt rate ſhip of war, ſhew- 
ing the inſide thereof: where A is the 
head; containing, 1, the lem; 2, the 
knee of the head, or cut-water; 3, the 
lower and upper check; 4, the tail- 
board; 5, the hgure ;, 6, the gratings ; 
| 7, the brackets; 8; the falſe tem; 9, 
| the breaſt-hooks ; 10, the hauſe-hole ; 

11, the bulk-head, forward; 12, the 
cat head; 13, the cat - hock; 14, ne- 


k. ſhrouds; 112, back-ſtays; 113, 
N 114, ſtay-ſail and ſtay and halli- 
: 115, runvets ; 116, halliards ; * 


horſes; 121, ſheets ; 


lines; 124, reef-tackles; 125, croſs. 


lines and bridles; 136, clew-lines; 137, 


139, flag -ſtaff- 


| croſs jack-braces; 156, croſs jack -ſlings. 


halliards; 163, lifts; 164, braces and 


ſail; 169, croſs-trees; 170, cap; 171, 


294% } 


9 
8 


81 
ceſſary ſeats; 15, the manger within 
board; 16, the bow-ſprit. . 
B, upon the fore-caſtle; 17, the grat. 


ings ; 18, the partners of the fore -maſt; 


19, the gun-wale; 20, the belfry; 21, 
the funnel for the ſmoak; 22, the gang - 


way going off the fore · caſtle; 23, the 


fore - caſile \ Long 3 oy 
G in the fore-caftlez 24, the door of 
the bulk-head, forward; 25, the officers 


cabbins; 26, the ſtair-caſe; 27, the 


fore · top · lail· net bits; 28, the beams; 


29, the car lines. 
D, the middle-gun-deck forward; 30 
the fore · jeer bits; 31, the oven and fur- 
nace of copper; 32, the captain's cook - 
room; 33. the ladder, or way up into 
the fore - caſtle. . 


E, the lower-gun-deck forward; 34» 


the knees fore and aft; 35, the ſpirket- 
ings, or the firft ſtreak next to each 
deck; the next under the beams being 
called clamps; 36, the beams of the 
middle gun deck, fore and aft; 37, the 
car- lines of the middle gun - deck, fore 
and aft; 38, the fore: bits; 39, the after 
or main- bits; 40, the hatchway to the 


Zunner's and boatſwain's ſtore - rooms; 


1, the jeer capſton. : | 

„the oflop; 42, 43, 44, the gunner's 
boatſwain's, and carpenter's tore-rooms ; 
45, the beams of the lower gun - deck ; 
46, 47, the pillars and the riders, fore 


and aft; 48, the bulk-head of the ſtore · 
rooms. 


S, the hold; 49, 50, 51, the foot -hook- 


/ 


72, the gratings; 
to the upper deck. 
M, tbe upper gun- deck a · midſhips; 74, 


rider, the floor- rider, and the ſtandirt, 
fore and aft; 52, the pillars; 53, the ſtep 
of the ſore-maſt; 54, the keelſon, or falſe 
keel, and dead riſing; 55, the dead wood. 
H, a-midſhips in the hold; 56, the floor. 
timbers; 57, the keel; 58, the well; 
59, the chain-pump; 60, the ſtep of the 
main-maſt ; 6x, 62, beams and car - lines 
of the orlop, fore and aft. 
I, the orlop a- midſhips; 63, the cable - 
tire; 64, the main hatchway. i 
K, the lower gun · deck a- midſhips; 65, 
the ladder leading up to the middle gun- 
deck ; 66, the lower tire-or ports. 
L, the middle gun-deck a- midſhips; 67, 
the widdle tire ports; 68, the entring- 
port ; 69, the main jeer-bits ; 70, twiſted 
pillars or ſtantions; 1, the capſton ; 
73, the ladder leading 


the main-top-ſail-ſheet bits; 75, the 


upper paxtners of the main-maſt; 96, + 


the gallows on which ſpare top-matts, * 


&c, 


SHI 
Ge. are laid; 77, the fore ſheet- blocks; 
78, the rennets; 79, the gun · wale; 80, 
the upper gratings; 81, the drift - brack · 


= 82, the pils - dale 3 83. the capſton 
RE. | | | 
N, abaft the main-maſt 3 84, the gang - 


way off the quarter-deck ; $5, the bulk · 
head of the coach; $6, the ſtair-caſe 
down to the middle pers, $7, the 
beams of the upper deck; 88, the grat- 
ings about the main-maſt ; 89, the coach, 
or council · chamber; go, the ſtair-caſe 
up to the quarter-deck, *. 
, the quarter-deck;z gr, the beams; 
92, the car- lines; 93, the partners of the 
mizzen maſt; 94, the gangway up to the 
voop; 95, the bulk - head of the cuddy. 


P, the poop 3 96, the trumpeter's cabbin; 


97, the tafferel. 
Q, the captain -· lieutenantꝰ's cabbin. 


R, the cuddy, uſually divided for the 


maſter and ſecretary's officers. 

S., the ſtate- room, out of which is made 
the bed- chamber, and other conveniencies 

for the commander in chief; 98, the en- 

trance into the gallery; 99, the bulk- 

head of the great cabbinz 100, the ſtern- 

lights and after-galleries, 


—_— 


T, the ward-room, allotted for the lieu- 


tenants and land-officers; 101, the 
lower gallery; 10a, the ſteerage and 


bu'k-head of the ward-room; 103, the 
whipftaff, commanding the tillar; 104, 


the after ſtair-caſe down to the lower 
guv-deck. | | 

V, ſeveral officers cabbins abaft the main- 
maſt, where the ſoldiers generally keep 
guard, 

W, the gun-room z 105, the tillar com- 
manding the rudder; 106, the rudder ; 
107, the ftern-poſt; 108, the tillar- 
tranſm ;- 109, the ſeveral tranſoms, viz. 
I, 2, 3+ 4, 53 110, the gun room ports, 
or -ftcin-chaſe; 131, the bread-room- 
ſcuttle, out of the gun- room; 114, the 
main-capſtonz 113, the pall of the cap. 
ton; 114, the partner; 115, the bulk - 
head of tlie bread- room. 


X, the bread-room; V, the ſteward's 


room, where all proviſions are weighed 
and ſerved out; Z, the cock-pit, where 
are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, the ſur- 
geon, and bis mates. | 

AA, the platform, or or lop, where pro- 
viſion is made for the wounded in time of 
ſervice ; 116, the hold abaft the main- 
maſt; 117, the ſtep of the mizen maſt ; 
118, the keelſon, or falſe keel; 119, the 
dead- wood, or riſing. ; 


Different kinds Sulf s. All hips at firſt 


became neceſſary ta preſerve them to 


to the gun-deck, and fitted with a large 


i | are, lu g, and 
nnen (gt peck 


v * 
„ 


were of the ſame form, Whateper 

they were deſigned for; but 8 
ends of navigation, ſome of which were 
better av{wered by one form, fome by 
another, ſoon gave occaſion to build and 
fit out ſnips, not only different in big- 
neſs, but alſo. in their conftruKion and 
rigging : and as trade gave occaſion to 
the fitting out large fleets of different 
kinds of merchant ſhips ; ſo ſhips of war 


their juſt proprietors, Theſe laſt, or ſhips 
of war, have three maſts and a bow. 
ſprit, and are ſailed with ſquare fails; 
the other party being as deſcribed above, 
and repreſented in plate COXLVII, 
But beſides theſe, there are other forms: 
as, 1. The bilander, (plate CCXLVIII. 
fig. 2.) which has rigging and ſails, not 
unlike'a hoy only broader and flatter: bi- 
landers are ſeldom abovetwenty-fourtuns, 
and can lie nearer the wind than a veſſel 
with craſs-ſails can do. 2. Bomb-veſſels 
(ibid. fig. 3.) have ſometimes three maſts, 
and ſquare fails, as repreſented ; but they 
are allo frequently ketch-faſhion, with one 
maſt and a mizen, 3. Brigantines (ibid. 
fig. 4.) are now diſuſed, but had two 
maſts, and ſquare ſails. 4. Hagboats 
(ibid. fig. 5.) are maſted and failed ſhip- 
faſhion, but are built in the form of the 
dutca fly-boats, 5. Hoys (ib. fig. 6.) are 
fitted with one maſt and a ſprit-ſail ; whoſe 
yards ſtand fore and aft like a mizen, ſo 
that it can lie near the wind. 6. Hulks (ib. 
fig. 7.) are generally old ſhips cut down 


wheel, for men to goin when careening ; 
it has alfo ſeveral capſtons fixed on its 
deck, for ſetting ſhip's maſts. 7. Ketches 
(ibid. fig. L.) are fitted with two maſts, 
and their main fail and top-ſail ſtand 
ſquare, as thaſe of ſhips do; but their 
fore · ſail and jibbs, as thoſe of hoys do. 8. 
Lighters (ih. fig, g ) are veſſels made uſe 
of for laying down or ſhifting the moor- 
ings, for bringing aſhore or carrying on 
broad ſhips cables, anchors, &c. 9. Pinks 
2 6g. 10.) (ail with three walts, ſhip- 
faſhion, but are round fterned, with 2 
ſmall projection above the rudder, 10. 
Pants (ib. fig, 11.) are built ſquare, and 
uſed about the dacks for fetching clay, and 
other 


ſervices as the maſter ſhip-wright 
wants them for, 1x, Shallop (ib. fig. 12.) 
is a ſmall light veſſel, with only 2 ſmall 
main and fore- maſt, and lugg-fails, tohaul 
up and let down on occaſion. 12. you” 
(ibid. fig. 13.) have only one malt, wit 
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Tack fails. 13, Smacks (ibid. fig. 14.) 
zre tranſporting veſſels, with one maſt, 
and an balf (prit-fail. 14. Yachts (ibid. 
fg. 15.) have only one malt, with an 
half ſprit or. ſmack-fail, and ſometimes 
Fetch · foſhiop. See tbe articles BILANDER, 
BoMB-KETCH, BRIC AN TIN E, &c, 
ConfiruZion of SH1Ps. Naval architecture 
may be divided into three principal parts : 
1, To give the 1 tarts a fig | 
proportion, as wy, uit the ſervice ſhe is 
defigned for. 2. To find the true form 
cf all the pieces of timber that ſhall be 
neceſſary to compoſe ſuch a ſolid, 3. 
To make proper accommodations for 
os, ammunition, proviſions, and apart- 
ments for all the officers, and likewiſe 
room for the cargo. 
As to the firſt part, the length of the keel, 
greateſt breadth, depth in the hold, height 
between decks and in the waſte, and 
ſametimes the height and breadth of the 
wing-tranſom; in ſhips for the merchants 
— , are agreed on by contract; and 
from theſe dimenſions the builder forms 
a draught ſuitable to the trade the ſhip is 
deſigned for, The firſt thing that is ge- 
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nerally done, is to lay down the keel, 


the ſtem, and ftern poſt upon the ſheer- 
plane, or plane 1 to paſs through 
the middle line o 
ſtern · poſt, cutting the ſhip in two halves 
lengthwiſe. They next determine the 
proper ſtation of the mid 1 
where a perpendicular is erected; and is 
erally about two thirds of the keel be. 
2 the ſtern-poſt : on this line the given 
depth of the hold is ſet off, from the up- 
per-fide of the keel; to obtain which 
point, the thickneſs of all the timber and 
plank muſt be added to the height agreed 
on. This being fixed, will enable us to 
determine the upper · height of the extreme 
or greateſt breadth of the ſhip; which, 
ſometimes, is that very point; and from 
the ſame place the lower height of the 
breadth muſt be determined. The two 
main heights of the breadth- lines, which 
nearly unite abaft and afore, are next 
determined, The height of the breadth- 
line of the top-timber is next formed z 
being limited in the midſhip by contraR, 
but afore and aft only by the judgment 
and fancy of the artiſt. If a ſquare ſtern 


the keel, ſtem, and. 


is deſigned, the breadth at the wing- 


tranſom is limited, being generally about 
two thirds of the Fuck breadth, The 
artiſt next fixes the breadth of the top- 
timber, and then deſcribes the two half- 
breadth Jines. Aſter theſe are formed, 

Vor. IV. FENG. 
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the places where the ſeveral timbefs ze : 


fixed: and for forming the midſhip- frame; 
radii are aſſumed. at pleaſure, till the 
ſweeps are made to pleaſe the fancy and 
judgment of the artiſt. When this mids 
ſhip-frame is formed, a pattern or mould 


is made to fit exaQly to the curve, and 


the dead-riſing or water-line ; and by 
this and a hollow mould, all the timbers 
are formed, as far as the riüng line, 


Which is parallel to the Tower height of 


the breadth-line, | 
We come next fo conſider the vpper- 


works, or all that is above water, called 


the dead-work 1 and here the ſhip muſt 
be narrower, by which means ſhe will 
ſtrain leſs by working the guns, and the 
main- fail will be eaher trimmed, as the 
ſhrouds ſpread leſs than they would other- 
wiſe do. But though theſe adyantages 
are gained by rarrowing. id” flip above 
water, yet great care muſt be taken not 
to narrow her too much, leſt there ſhould 


not be ſufficient room upon the upper deck 


for the * to recoil, The ſecurity of 
the 'maſts ſhould likewiſe be conſidered, 


_ which require ſufficient breadth to ſpread 


the ſhrouds : though this may be affiſted 


by enlarging the breadth of the channeis. 
Principal qualities belonging to Ships. A 
ſhip of war ſhould carry her lower tire of 


go? four or five feet above water; a ſhip 
or the merchants ſervice ſhould tow the 
cargo well: and both of them ſhould be 


made to go well, carry a good ſail, ſteer 


well, and lie-to eaſily in the ſea. 1. To 
make a ſhip carry a good ſail, Mr. Du 
Hamel recommends a flat floor timber, 
and ſomewhat long, or the lower futtock 
pretty round alſoa ſtraĩght upper futtock, 
and the top-timber to throw the breadth 


cut aloftz and at any rate, to carry her 
main · breadth as high as the lower · deck; 


for if the rigging be well adapted to ſuch 


a body, and the upper works heightened 


as much as poſſible ſo as all to concur to 


lower the center cf gravity, there will de 
no room to doubt of her carrying a good 
fail. a. To make a ſhip ſteer well, and 


anſwer the leaſt motion of the helm, the 
faſhion-pieces ſhould be well forn ed, the 
tuck carried pretty high, and the midſhip= 
frame carried pretty forward; alſo there 
ſhou}d be a conliderable greater drayght 
of water abaft than fore, a great rake for- 
ward, and none abaft, and a ſnug quar - 


ter-deck and fore-caſtle; all thefe will 
make a ſhip ſteer well. But to make her 
feel the leaſt motion of hex helm, it will 
be neceſſaty to regard her maſts; for a 
17 C | + oh: 
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well. 3. To make a ſhip carry her guns 


. well out of the water, is effected by a long 


floor - timber, and not of great rifing, a 
very full midſhip-frame, and low tuck, 
with light upper-works. 4. To make 

a fhip go ſmoothly through the water, 
without pitching hard, her keel ſhould be 
long, her floor long and not rifing bigh 
afore or aft; the area or ſpace contained 

in the fore body ſhould alſo be duly pro- 
portioned to that of the after body, ac- 
cording to the reſpective e 8 they are 
to carry 5. To make a ſhip keep a good 
wind, ſhe ſhould have a good length by 
the keel, not too broad, but pretty deep in 
the hold; which will make her floor- 
timber ſhort, and rifing great. As ſuch a 
ſhip will meet with great reſiſtance in the 
water going over the broad ſide, and but 
little when going a-head, ſhe will not 
fall much to the leeward. Now ſome 
ſhip-builders imagine, that it is impoſ- 
fible to make a ſhip carry her guns well, 
carry a good fail, and be a prime ſailer 
at the ſame time, becauſe it requires a very 
full bottom to gain the two firſt qualities, 


and a ſharp bottomed ſhip beſt anſwers the 


latter: but when it is confidered, that a 

full ſhip will carry a great deal more fail 
than a ſharp one, a good artiſt may ſo 
form the body as to have all theſe three 
good qualities united, and likewiſe ſteer 
well: for which puspoſe, Mr, Du Ha- 
mel recommends ſomewhat more in length 
than has been commonly practiſed. 

SHIPTON, a market-town, twenty four 
miles ſouth-eaſt ci Worceſter, 

- SHIRE, in geography, ſignifies the ſame as 
county; being originally derived from the 

- ſaxon pcinan, to divide. See the ar- 
ticles COUNTY, SHERIFF, and Lord 

LIEUTENANT. , 

SHIVERS, or SHEEVERs, inthe ſea-lan- 
guage, names given to the htile rollers 
or round wheels of pulleys, See the ar- 
ticle PULLEY, 

SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train 
of metalline ſtones, ſerving to direct them 
in the diſcovery of mines. See MiNE. 

SHOAL, in the ſea-language, denotes a 

place where the water is ſhallow. | 

SHOAR, or SHORE. See SHORE, 

SHOE, calceus, à covering for the foot, 

__ uſuslly made of leather, by the company 

of cordwainers. See CORDWAINERS. 

Horſe Shots, See the article HorsE, | 

SHOE for an anchor, in a ſhip, the place 

for the anchor to reſt, and fitted to receive 

mne ſtock, Sc. ſo as to prevent the ſheets, 
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ſhi that goes well, will certainly ſteer 
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tacks, and other running-rigging, from 
galling, or being. entangled with the 
flooks. g 
SHOOTING. See the articles Guxxkzy 
and PROJECTILES, 
SHORE, or SHOAR, a place waſhed by 
the ſea, or by ſome large river, 
Count Marſigli divides the ſea-ſhore into 
three portions z_ the firſt of which is that 
tract of land which the ſea juſt reaches in 
ſtorms and high tides, but which it ne. 
ver covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore, 
is that which is covered in high tides and 
ſtorms, but is dry at other times; and 
the third is the deſcent from this, which 
is always covered with water, See Sea 
The firſt part is only a continuation of 
the continent, and Hoffer no alteration 
from the neigbbouthood of the ſea, except 
that it is rendered fit for the growth of 
ſome plants, and wholly unfit for that of 
others, by the ſaline ſteams and impregna. 
tions: and it is ſcarce to be conceived b 
any, but thoſe who have obſerved it, how 
far on land the effects of the ſea reach, ſo 
as to make the earth proper for plants, 
which will not grow without this influ- 
ence; there being ſeveral plants frequent- 
ly found on high hills, and dry places, 
at three, four, and more miles from the 
ſea, which yet would not grow, unleſs 
in the neighbourhood of it, nor will ever 
be found elſewhere. 
The ſecond part or portion. of the ſhore 
is much more affeed by the ſea than the 
former, being frequently waſhed and 
beaten by it. Its produQtions are ren- 
dered ſalt by the water, and it is covered 
with ſand, or with the fragments of ſhells 
in form of ſand, and in fome places with 
a tartarous matter depofited from the 
water; the colour of this whole extent 
of ground is uſually duſky and dull, eſ- 
pecially where there are rocks and tones, 
and theſe covered with a ſlimy matter, 
The third part of the ſhore is more affec- 
ted by the ſea. than either of the others, 
and is covered with an uniform truft of 
the true nature of the bottom of the ſea, 
except that plants and animals have their 
reſidence in it; and the decayed parts of 
theſe alter it a little. | 
SHOREHAM, a borough and port town of 
Suſſex, twenty five miles eaſt of Chi- 
' cheſter, 

It ſends two members to parliament. | 
SHOR T- SIGHTEDNESS, myopia, in 
medicine. See the article MY P14. 
SHOT), a denomination given to all forts 
of balls for fire aims; thoſe for * 
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being of iron, and thoſe for guns, piſtols, 

F hn OR 
For the method of granulating ſhot for 

the vſe of fowlers, ſee GRANULATION. 
Trundie-SHOTan iron-ſhot, about ſeventeen 
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ever the body is thick, and the ſnout is 
very ſhort, without the ſpines or denticu- 
Jations of the other. 8 


SHRINE, in eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, a caſe. 


inches long, and ſharp-pointed at both 


ends, with a ball of lead faſtened upon it, 
 ahout a hand-breadth from each end. 
SHO TEN, or Blood-SHOTTEN, See 
the article BLood. © 


or box, to hold the relics of ſome faint. 
See the articles RELics and SAINT. 


SHRITE, in ornithology, the ſame with 


the mifſel-bird. ' See MissEL. 


SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, 


SHOVELER, in ornithology, a fpecies of - 


the anas, with the extremity of the beak 
| broad and round, and its ungues bent. 
See the article AN As. ä 
SHOULDER-BONE, humerus, in anato- 
my. See the article Huug us. 
SHOULDER BLADE, ſcapula. See the article 
SCAPULA. | 
SHOULDER-PITCHED, among farriers, is 
ſaid of a horſe whoſe ſhoulder is diſplaced, 
which may be remedied by ſwimming the 
horſe a dozen times up and down in deep 
„„ ( 
SuoulokR-sPLAlr, is when a horſe's 
ſnoulder is parted from the breaſt. 
SHOULDERING PIECE, among builders, 
the ſame with a bracket. See the ar- 
ticle BRACKET. | 
SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud re- 
ſolved into rain. See the article Ralx. 
SHREW-MOUSE, or Hardy-suREW, 
forex, or mus araneus, in zoology, a ge- 


nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 


glires; the upper fore teeth of which are 
bifid, and the lower ones ſerrated: the 
upper canine- teeth are very ſmall, and 
four in number. 
The ſhrew-mouſe is an extremely ſingu- 
lar little animal, which greatly reſembles 
the common mouſe, but is ſomewhat 
ſmaller. | 


SHROUDS, or Stzowbs, 


bounded by Cheſhire on the north, by 
Staffordſhire on the eaſt, by Hereford. 
ſhire on the ſouth, and by Montgomery» 
ſhire on the weſt. . | 

See the ar- 
ticle SHROWDS. | 


SHROVE-TUESDAY,- is the Tueſday 


8 


and ſerve for fuel. 


after quinquageſima Sunday, or the da 
immediately preceding the firſt of lent ; 
being ſo called from the ſaxon word 
phnive, which ſignifies fo confeſs, as 
having been employed by the people in 
time of popery, in confeſſing their ſins, 
in order to receive the ſacrament, and 
thereby qualify themſelves for a more re- 
ligious obſervation of lent. See the ar- 
ticle LENT, | | 
In proceſs of time this cuſtom was 
change] into that of mutual invitations, 
in order to take leave of fleſh-meat and 
other dainties; and this made way for 
ſports and other, merriments which at 
preſent make up the whole buſineſs of the 
carnival, or ſeaſon immediately preced- 
ing lent. See the article CARNIVAL, 
HROWDING of trees, the cutting or 
lopping off their top branches; which is 
practiled'only on trees not fit for timber, 
and deſigned to yield a preſent advantage, 


Trees ſhould be three or four years old 


SHREWSBURY, the county-town of 


Shropſhire, ſituated on the river Severn :; 
welt long. 2® 46%, north lat. 52% 46. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
SHRIMP, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 
of two different ſpecies of the ſquilla, 
viz, the common ſhrimp, and the ſmooth- 
noſed ſhrimp. See SQUILLA. | 
he common ſhrimp is the long-tailed 
ſquilla, with the ſnout ſerrated above and 
tridentated below; the body is oblong 
and rounded above the beak or ſnout; 
which diſtinguiſhes it from all the other 
ſpecies : it is long, of a lanceolated figure, 
ſharp-pointed, and has eight denticula- 


before they are ſhrowded, which ſhould be 
done in winter for the harder ſorts of 
wood, and in ſpring for the ſofter kinds, 


taking care to cut the remaining ſtump 


8 


aſlope and ſmooth, 8 5 

HRO WDS, or SHROUDS, in a ſhip, are 
the great ropes which come down both 
ſides cf the maſts,. ar. are faſtened be- 


low to the chains on the ſhip's fide, and 


maſt's galling them. 


tions above, and three . below. The 


ſmooth noſed ſhrimp, or long · tailed ſquil- 
la, with a ſmooth. ſnout, grows to the 
ſame ſize with the common ſhrimp z how- 


aloft to the top of the maſt z being par- 

celled and ſerved, in order to prevent the 

The top. maſt- 

ſhrow ds are faſtened to the puttock-plates, 
by dead eyes and laniards, as the others 
are, See the article SyiP. 

Some of the terms relating to the ſhrowds 
are: eaſe the ſhrowds; that is, ſlacken 
them : and, ſet up the ſnrowds; that is, 
fet them ſtiffer. þ | 


SHRUB, frutex, among naturaliſts, de- 
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sIBALDIA, in botany, 


. 8 . 


8S1B 
notes a dwarf - tree, or a y plant leſs 
thana tree: ſuch are holly box, privet, Cc. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufzctures, an in- 
ſtrument much uſed by weavers, in the 
middle of which is an eye, or cavity, 
wherein is incloſed the ſpoul with the 
woof. $-e the article WEAviNG. 

51, in mulic, a ſeventh note or ſound, 
added by Le Maire to the fix antieot 
notes invented by Guido Arentine, viz. 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, i. See the ar- 
ticles GAMUT, SCALE, and SOLFAING. 

SIAM, the capital of a kingdom of the 

fame name, in the farther peninſula of 
India: eaſt long. 1019, north lat. 14“. 

SIBA, a province of the hither India, ſitu- 
ated between Tibet on the eaſt, and 
Lahor on the weft, 

a genus of the 
pentandria-pentagynia, clais of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of five oval 
petalsz and its ſeeds, which are five in 
number, are contained in tbe bottom of 
the cup, which cloſes for that purpoſe, 

BIBERIA, or AsS1aTIC Rus5s1A, the moſt 

northern country of Aſia, fituated be- 
tween 60“ anti 130“ eaſt longitude, and 
between 475? and 729 north latitude; be- 
ing upwards -of two thouſand miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and one thou. 


ſand five hundred miles in breadth from 


north to ſouth. We include the Calmuc 
Tartars within the limits of Siberia, as 
they acknowledge themſelves ſubjeQ to 
the empire of Ruſſia. | 

SIBIT, a town of Arabia Fœlix, ſituated 
in eaſt long. 45, north lat. 15“. 


$IBTHORPIA, in botany, a genus of the 


didynamia-angiofpermia claſs of plants, 
the calyx of which is a ſingle leafcd, tur- 
binated, patent perjanthium, cut into five, 
oval, permanent ſegments : the corolla 
conſiſts of a ſingle, patent, equal peta], 
of the length of the cup, and divided into 
five ſegments ; the fruit is a compreſſed, 
orbiculated capſule, which is biventricoſe, 
bivalvar, and bilocular, with a tranſverſe 
diſſepiment : the ſeeds are but few in 
number, convex on one fide, and plain 
on the other. Ca: 
BIBY LS, /ibyllz, in pagan antiquity, cer- 
tain women ſaid to have been endow- 
ed with a prophetic ſpirit, and to have 
delivered oracles, fore-ſhowing the fates 
and revolutiens cf kingdoms, &c. 
The moit eminent of the ten ſibyls men- 
toned by antient writers, was ſhe whom 
the Romans called the cumezan or ery- 
thrzan ſibyl, from her being born at 
Erythiæ in Jonie, and prmovying from 
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_ SICYANIA, or GovrRD-worm, in na. 


3 

thence to Cume in Italy, where ſhe de. 
livered all her oracles from a cave, dug 
out of the main rotk, according to 
Virgil; En. III. 441; Se. 
There is ſtill preſerved, in eight books of 
greek verſes, a collection of verſes, pre. 
tended to have been delivered by the ſibyls; 
but the generality of critics look upon % 
as ſpuricus : and it is the opinion of Pri. 
deaux, that the ftory of the three books 
of the ſibyls, ſold to Tarquin, was a ſtate. 
trick or fetch of politics. 

SICE-ACE, a game with dice and tables, 
whereat five may play; each having ſx 
men, and the laſt out loſing, 

At this game, they load one another with 
aces ; fixes bear away; and doublets 
, drinks, and throws again. 
SICHEM, or ZiCHEM, a town of Bra. 
bant, eighteen miles eaſt of Mechlin. 
SICILIAN, in muſic, a kind of air or dance, 
in triple time, and played flow, notwith- 
ſtanding it is marked the ſame as a jigg. 
SICILY, the largeſt of all the italian iſſande, 
antiently called Trinacria, from its tri- 
angular figure: it is ſituated between 120 
and 16“ eaſt Jongit, and between 31% 
and 39“ north latitude : being about one 
hundred and ſeventy miles long, and one 
hundred broad, | 
It is ſeparated from Calabria, in Italy, 
by the ſtreighis of Meſſina, which, in the 
narroweſt part is not ſeven miles over, 
SICKNESS, Falling-StcxNnEss, Grcen- 
SICKNESS, Sc. See the articles DisEAsE, 
EPILEPSY, CHLOROS1S, Se. 
SICUT ALIAE, in law, another writ iſſued 
out like the former, where the fiſt was 
not executed. 15 


tutal hiſtory, a genus of the apteria or- 
der of inſects, being of an oblong form, 

flat on the belly, and rounded on the 
back ; the ſkin is' ſoft; and the mouth 
large, horizontal, and emarginated, or 
dented in the middle. It grows to two 
tiards of an inch in length, though more 
uſually it is not half that ſize ; its breadth 
is nearly two thirds of its length, See the 
article APTERMA. * 

SICY.OS, or S1CYO1DESs, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-ſyngenefia clais of 
plants, the corolla of which is fermed of 
a ſingle campanulated peta], divided into 
five legments; and its fruit is a berry, 
containing only a ſingle ſeed. 

Dillenius ca!ls this plant bryonoides. 


SIDA, in botany, a genus of the monade]- 
- phia-polyandria claſs of plants, with a 
pen ta petalous flower; the fruit is 2 
ropndiſꝶ 
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SID 
roundifh capſule, terminating in a point 
ond i ihe of ſeveral horns, which fi 


nally ſeparating, tear the complex veſſel 


to pieces; the ſeeds are_roundiſh and 
inted, the one fide being convex, and 
the other of an angular figure, 
This genus comprehends the malvinda 
undd abutilon of authors. See the ar- 
ticle ABU TIL ON. 5 

SIDE, latu, the half of any thing, as an 
animal, a ſhip, Sc. The ſides of an ani- 
mal are diſtinguiſhed into the right and 
left fide; but thoſe of a ſhip, into the 
ſtarboard and larboard fide, See the ar- 
ticles STARBOARD, &c, 
In geometry, the ſides of a rectilinear fi- 
gure are the lines which form its peri- 
phery, See FIGURE and PERIPHERY. 

$1DE of 4 power, the ſame with its root. 
See the article RooT, 

$1DE-LAYS, among hunters, dogs that are 
let ſlip at a deer, as he paſſes. 

S$1DES-MEN, or SYNOD'S MEN, perſons who, 
in large pariſhes, are appointed to aſſiſt 
the chorch- wardens, in their enquiry and 
preſentments of ſuch offenders to the or- 
dinary, as are puniſhable in the ſpiritual 
court. 

SIDEN, a port town of Arabia, ſituated 
on the eaſtern ſhore, of the Red ſea, in 
eaſt long. 42* 157, and north lat. 21® 200. 

SIDERATION, a term uſed for a ſpha- 
celus or mortification. See SPHACELUS, 
Some alſo uſe the term ſideration for the 


blaſting or blighting of trees. See the 


articles BLIGHT and TAEE. 
SIDEREAL YEAR. See the article VEAR. 
SIDERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a genus of cryſtals, uſed to expreſs thoſe 
altered in their figure- by particles of 
iron. Theſe are ef a rhomboidal form, 
and compoſed only of fix planes. Of this 
genus there are four known ſpecies: 
1. A colourleſs, pellucid, and thin one, 
found in conſiderable quantities among 
the iron ores of the foreſt of Dean in 
Glouceſterſhire, and in other the like 
places, 2. A dull, thick, and brown 
one, not uncommon in the ſame places 
with the former. And 3. a black and 
very gloſſy kind, a foſhl of very great 


beauty, found in the ſame. place with 


the others, as alſo in Leiceſterſhire and 
Suſſex. See the article CRYSTAL, | 

SIDERITES, in natural hiſtory, the ſame 
with the magnet. See MAGNET. 


. SIDERITIS, 1RoN-wORT, in botany, 


a genus of the didynamia-gymnioſpermia 
claſs of. plants, with a monopetalous, la- 


biated, and ringent flower; the ſepds are 


SIE 


four in number, and contained in the 
cup, which ſerves inftesd of a capſule 
add to this, that the flowert grow in cir- 
cles round the ſtalks, at the joinings of 


the leaves. - See plate CCL. fig. 4. 


SIDEROCHITA, in natural hiftory, a 


name which Dr. Hill gives to a claſs of 


ſoſſils of a moderately firm and compact 


texture, and cruſtated ſtructure, compol- 
ed of a ferrugineous, mixed with earthy 


matter, and formed of repeated ineruſta- 


tions, making ſo many coats or cruſts 
round a ſofter or harder nueleus; or 


round looſe earths, or an aqueous fluid. 


Of this claſs there are two orders, and 
under theſe four genera. ' The firſt order is 
of thoſe fiderochita which contain regular 
and ſolid nuclei, and comprehends the 


empherepyra, and the heteropyra. The 


ſecond order is of thofe hderochita, 


which contain no ſolid nucleus but 
looſe earthy matter, in form of powder, 


or an aqueous fluid, and comprehends 


the godes and the enhydrie, See the ar- 
ticle EMPHEREPYRA, Cc. 25 


SIDEROXYLUM, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 


tbe flower of which confiſts of a ſingle pe- 


tal, divided into five roundiſh, erect, 


and concave ſegments; the fruit is 42 | 
roundiſh berry, with two cells, in which 


are contained four ſeeds. 


SIDMOUTH, a port-town of Devonſhire, 


ſituated on a bay of the Engliſh channel, 
ten miles ſouth eaſt of Exeter. 


SIDON, or Sa vp, a port-town of Paleſ- 


tine, -in aſiatic Turky, ſeventy miles 


north of Jerufalem. It is fill a place of 
ſome confideration, being the reſidence of - 


a turkiſh baſhaw. 


SIDRA, an ifland of the Archipelago, 

- ſituated at the entrance of the gulph of 
Napoli. FREE | 
SIEGE, in the art of war, the encam 
ment of an army before a fortified place, _ 


with a deſign to take it, 
The method of encamping is very differ. 
ent in a ſiege, from that obſerved on a 
march; as ig the former the army en- 
virons the place, without cannon- mot, 
that nothing may enter. If the placb be 
ſituated on a river, à detachment is ſent 
to the other ſide, and bridges of commu- 
nication made, both above and below the 
town. The army alſo encamp with their 
backs to the town, with the battaliong 
and ſquadrons interlined : and havin 


taken poſſeſſion of all the heights, whence 
the enemy may be annoyed, the engineers 


trace the lines of circumvallation and 
g contra - 


1 
contravallation; every regiment working 
at the place appointed them. See the ar- 


ticles CIRCUMVALLATION and Con- 


TRAVALLATION, EL 

When the general has difpoſed his guards, 

as well towards the place as towards the 

country, and eſtabliſhed the lieutenant- 
generals to command in the particular 

quarters, he goes with the engineers to 


view the place, and orders the attack in 


the place judged the weakeſt. See the ar- 
ticle APPROACH, OS 
To form a fiege, there muſt be an army 
ſufficient to furniſh five or fix reliefs for 
the trenches, pioneers, guards, &c. al- 
| foartillery, and magazines furniſhed with 
2 ſufficient quantity of ammunition and 
proviſions; and an hoſpital, for taking 
eare of the wounded. 
To raiſe a fiege, is to give over attack- 
ing a place; ordering the works and 
poſts before it to be levelled. 

SIEGEN, a city of Germany, thirty miles 
north of Naſſau, 

SIEGENBERG, a town of Weſtphalia, 
 - fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Cologn, 
SIENNA, a city of Italy, in the dutchy of 

Fuſcany, ſituated thirty-fix miles ſouth 

of Florence, 

SIERRA LEON, a river of Guinea, which 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, in weſt long. 
145, and north lat. 79. 

SIEVE, or St Ax cR, an inſtrument ſerving to 
ſeparate the fine from the coarſe parts of 
powders, liquors, and the like ; or to 
cleanſe pulſe from duſt, light grains, &c. 
It is made of arim of wood, the circle or 


; 2 whereof is filled with a plexus of 


, tiffany, hair, linen, wire, or even 
thin flices of wood. The fieves which 


have large holes are ſometimes alſo called 


riddles, ſuch as the coal or lime ſieve; 


the garden · ſeve, Sc. When drugs are apt | 


to evaporate, or to be paſſed through the 
fieve, it is uſual to have it covered with a 
lid. 


. SIEUR, a title of reſpe& among the French, | 
like maſter among us: it is much uſed | 
by the lawyers, as alſo by ſuperiors in 


their letters to inferiors. 
SIGAN, a town of China, in the pro- 


vince of Xenſi: eaſt longit, r08*, and 


north lat. 34% | 
SIGESBECKIA, in botany, a plant of the 


ſyngeneſia - polygamia - ſuperflua . claſs, 


with a compound radiated flower, and 
tubuloſe hermaphrodite corollulæ on the 
diſc ; the receptacle of the ſeeds is palea- 
ceous, and they have no down. | | 


SIGETH, a town of lower Hungary, ſi- 
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tuated ſeventy- three miles ſouth · weſſ of 
Ruta, and ſubjeR to the houſe of Au. 
ria. | * 
SIGHT, or Vision, in optics. 
; article EXE and V15108. a W.. 
IGHTS of a quadrant, &c. thin piec 
braſs, raiſed perpendicularly py * 
or on the index of a theodolite, circum. 
ferentor, Sc. They have each an aper. 
ture, or ſlit, up the middle, through 
which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and 
diſtant objects are ſeen. See the articles 
UADRANT, THEODOLITE, Sc. 
SIGILLATA TERRA, a kind of bole, 
called alſo lemnian earth, See the articles 
BoLE and LEMROS. 


SIGILLUM, a SEAL, See SEAL, 


SIGISTAN, the capital of a province of 


the ſame name, in Perſia ; eaſt long, 
62, and north lat. 31“. 

SIGN, fignum, in general, the mark or 

character of ſomething ablent or inviſible, 
See the article CHARACTER. 
Among phyficians, the term ſign denotes 
ſome appearance in the human body, 
which ſerves to indicate or point out the 
condition of the patient, with regard to 
health or diſeaſes, See IN DIcATiox, 
DisEASE, Se. ; 

SIGN, in algebra, denotes a ſymbol or 
charadter. See the article CHARACTER, 
Mr. Mac Laurin obſerves, that the uſe 
of the negative ſign, in algebra, is at- 
tended with ſeveral conſequences that at 
fi ſt ſight are admitted with difficulty, and 
has ſometimes given occaſion to notions 
that ſeem to have no real foundation. 
This ſign implies that the real value of 
the quantity repreſented by the letter to 
which it is prefixed, is to be ſubſttacted; 
and it ſerves with the poſitive ſign, to 
keep in view what elements or parts en- 
ter into the compoſition of quantities, 
and in what manner, whether as incre- 

ments, or decrements, (that is, whether 
by addition or ſubſtraction) which is, of 
the greatelt uſe in this art. See the ar- 

ticle Posirivx. | 
In conſequence of this, it ſerves to ex- 
preſs a quantity of an oppoſite quality 
to the. poſitive, as a line in a contrary 
poſition ; a motion with an oppoſite di- 
rection; or a centrifugal force in oppoſi- 
tion to gravity ; and thus often ſaves the 
trouble of diſtinguiſhing, and demon- 
ftrating ſeparately, the various caſes of 
. proportions, and preſerves their analogy 
in view. As the proportion of lines 
depends on their magnitude only, without 
regard to their poſition; and mation, 
| an 
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and forces, are ſaid to be equal, or un- 


J. in any given ratio, without regard 

2 5 hirefions and, in general, the 
roportion of quantities relates to their 
magnitude only, without determining 
whether they are to be conſidered as in- 
crements or decrements; ſo there is no 
ground to imagine any other proportion 
of -b and + a, (or of — 1 and x) than 


that of the real magnitudes of the quan- 


tities repreſented by 6 and a, whether 
theſe quantities are, in any particular 
caſe, to be added, or .ſubſtrafted, It is 
the ſame thing to ſubſtra& a decrement 
as to add an equal increment, or to ſub- 
frat - b from a — b, as to add + b to 
it: and becauſe multiplying a quantity 

a xegative number implies only a re- 
peated ſubſtraction of it, the multiply- 
ing — b by — , is ſubſtracting — 6 as 


often as there are units in 2; and is 


therefore equivalent to adding + 6 ſo 
many times, or the ſame as adding + 
# b. But if we infer from this, that xr 


is to — 1 as — 5 to nb, according to the 
- rule, that unit is to one of the factors as 


the other factor is to the product, there 
is no ground to imagine that there is any 
myſtery in this, or any other meaning 
than that the real magnitudes repreſented 
by 1, u, b, and u b are proportional. For 
that rule relates only to the magnitude of 
the factors and product, without deter- 


mining whether any factor, or the pro- 


duct, is tobe added, or ſubtracted. But 
this likewiſe muſt be determined in alge- 
braic computations ;z and this is the pro- 
per uſe of the rules concerning the ſigns, 
without which the operation could not 
proceed, Becauſe a quantity to be ſub- 
ſtracted is never produced in compoſi- 
tion, by any repeated addition of a poſi- 
tive, or repeated ſubſtraction of a nega- 
tive, a negative ſquare- number is never 
produced by compoſition from the root. 


Hence ,/ — 2, or the ſquare root of a 
negative, implies an imaginary = 
tity; and, in reſolution, 18 a mark, or 
character of the impoſſible caſes of a 
problem, unleſs it is compenſated by ano- 
ther imaginary ſymbol, or ſuppoſition, 
when the whole expreſſion may have a 
real ſignification. Thus 14 —1, 
and 3 —1\/ — x taken ſeparately, are 


| aginarys but their ſum is 2 ; as the 


conditions that ſeparately would render 
the ſolution of a problem impaſſible, in 
ſome caſes deſtroy each @ther's effect, 


when cop joined. In the purſuit of gens 
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ral concluſions, and of fimple forms for, 
repreſenting - them, expreſſions of this 


kind muſt ſometimes ariſe where the 


| imaginary ſymbol is compenſaed in at 
manner that is not always ſo obvious. 


See QUanTITY, PowER, Sc. 


. By proper ſubſtitutions, however, the 2 


preſſion may be transformed into another, 
wherein each particular term may have a 
real fignification, as well as the whole 
expreſſion. The thearems that are ſome- 
times briefly diſcovered by the uſe of this 
ſymbol, may be demonſtrated without it, 
by the inverſe operation, or ſome other 


way; and though ſuch ſymbols are of 


ſome uſe in the Comput3tions by the me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 


- ſaid to depend upon arts of this kind. 
SIGN, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation con- 
taining a twelfth part of the zodiac, or 


309. See the article ZODIAC, 
The names of the figns, in the ord 
wherein they follow each other, are aries, 


taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, li- 


bra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius, capricornus, 
aquarius, piſces. See the articles AkiEs, 
TAURUS, GEMINI, &c, | 

The three firſt of theſe figns are called 
the vernal, or ſpring-figns; the next 


three, cancer, leo, virgo, the æſtival, or 


ſummer-figns z libra, ſcorpio, and ſa- 


gittarius, the autumnal figns ; and ca- 


pricornus, aquarius, piſces, the brumal, 


or wiater-ſigns. The vernal and æſtival 
. ſigns are alſo called the northern, and 


the autumnal and brumal the ſouthern 
ſigns. 


SN. MANUAL, in law, is uſed to ſignify 
any bill, or writing, ſigned by the King's 


own hand, 


SIGNALS, certain figns agreed. upon, 


tor ſuddenly conveying intelligence to 
places, to which the voice. cannot reach. 
Thus, in ſome countries fires are light- 
ed upon, the hills, at the approach of 
danger : and at the beginning of a battle 
or an attack, ſignals are aloally made 
with drums and trumpets, At ſea t 


are given by __ cannon, or muſquets z. 


by lights, flags, fails, &c. 


Signals at ſea are made by the admiral or 


commander in chief of a ſquadron, ei- 


ther in the day, or by night, whether for 


_ failing, fighting, or the better, ſecurity of 
the merchant-ſhips under their convoy: 
theſe are very numerous and important, 

| beiog all appointed and determined by the 
lords of the admiralty, and communicat- 
ed. in the inſtructions ſent to the comman- 


der of every ſhip of tbe fleet or ſquadron, 
1 ; | g before 
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contravallation z every regiment working 
at the place appointed them. See the ar- 


ticles CIRCUMVALLATION and Cov- 


TRAVALLATION., *- 

When the general has difpoſed his guards, 

as well towards the place as towards the 

country, and eftabliſhed the lieutenant- 
generals to command in the particular 

quarters, he goes with the engineers to 


view the place, and orders the attack in 
the place judged the weakeſt, See the ar- 


ticle APPROACH, WET 
To form a fiege, there muſt be an army 
fofficient to furniſh five or fix reliefs for 
the trenches, pioneers, guards, Sc. al- 
| foartillery, and magazines furniſhed with 
2 ſufficient quantity of ammunition and 
proviſionsz and an hoſpital, for taking 
eare of the wounded. 
To raiſe a fiege, is to give over attack- 
ing a place; ordering the works and 
poſts before it to be levelled. 

SIEGEN, a city of Germany, thirty miles 
north of Naſſau, | 

 SIEGENBERG, a town of Weſtphalia, 

 - fifteet» miles ſouth-eaſt of Cologn, 

SIENNA, acity of Italy, in the dutchy of 
Tuſcany, fituated thirty-fix miles ſouth 
of Florence, 

SIERRA LEON, a river of Guinea, which 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, in weſt long. 
14%, and north lat. 79. 

SIEVE, or SEARCE,aninftrument ſerving to 
ſeparate the fine from the coarſe parts of 
powders, liquors, and the like; or to 
cleanſe pulſe from duſt, light grains, &c. 
It is made of a rim of wood, the circle or 


ves whereof is filled with a plexus of 


, tiffany, hair, linen, wire, or even 
thin flices of wood. The fieves which 
have large holes are ſometimes alſo called 
riddles, ſuch as the coal or lime ſieve; 


the garden-fieve, &c, When drugs are apt | 


to evaporate, or to be paſſed through the 
fieve, it is uſual to have it covered with a 
lid. 


. SIEUR, a title of reſpect among the French, 
like maſter among us: it is much uſed 
by the lawyers, as alſo by ſuperiors in 


their letters to inferiors. | 
SIGAN, a town of China, in the pro- 


vince of Xenſi: eaſt longit, 108, and 


north lat. 2 4% 


SIGESBECKIA, in botany, a plant of the 


ſyngeneſia - polygamia - ſuperflua claſs, 


with a compound radiated flower, and 
tubuloſe hermaphrodite corollulz on the 
diſc ; the receptacle of the ſeeds is palea- 
ceous, and they have no down. | 


SIGETH, a town of lower Hungary, fi- 
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SIGHT, or Vision, in optics. See be 
SIGHTS of a quadrant, &c. thin pieces of 


SIGILLATA TERRA, a kind of bole, 


SIGILLUM, a SEAL. 
SIGISTAN, the capital of a province of 
the ſame name, in Perſia: eaſi long, 


SIGN, /ignum, in general, the mark or 


SIGN, in algebra, denotes a ſymbol or 


ments, or decrements, (that is, whether 


| preſs a quantity of an oppoſite quality 


— 


0 
tuated ſeventy- three miles ſouth. 
Buda, and ſubje& to the houſe — 


ſtria. f 
article EYE-and VIiSIOR. 


braſs, raiſed perpendicularly on -its 

or on the index of a — — 

ferentor, c. They have each an aper. 

ture, or flit, up the middle, through 

which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and 

diſtant objects are ſeen. See the articles 
UADRANT, THEODOLITE, &c, 


called alſo lemnian earth, See the articles 
BoLE and LEMNOs. 


See SEAL, 


622, and north lat. 31“. 


character of ſomething abſent or inviſible, 
See the article CHARACTER, 

Among phy ſicians, the term ſign denotes 
ſome appearance in the human body, 
which ſerves to indicate or point out the 
condition of the patient, with regard to 
health or diſeaſes. See INDICaT10N, 
DisEASE, Sc. ; 


character, See the article CHARACTER, 

Mr. Mac Laurin obſerves, that the uſe 
of the negative ſign, in algebra, is at- 
tended with ſeveral conſequences that at 
firſt ſight are admitted with difficulty, and 
has ſometimes given occaſion to notions 
that ſeem to have no real foundation. 
This ſign implies that the real value of 
the quantity repreſented by the letter to 
which it is prefixed, is to be ſubſtracted; 
and it ſerves with the poſitive ſign, to 
keep in view what elements or parts en- 
ter into the compoſition of quantities, 
and in what manner, whether as incre- 


by addition or ſubſtraQion)- which is, of 
the greateſt uſe in this art. See the ar- 
ticle POzITIVE, | 

In conſequence of this, it ſerves to ex- 


to the poſitive, as a line in a contrary 
poſition z a motion with an oppoſite di- 
rection; or a centrifugal force in oppoſi- 


tion to gravity ; and thus often ſaves the 
trouble of diſtinguiſning, and demon- 


ſtrating ſeparately, the various caſes of 
roportions, and preſerves their analogy 
in view. As the proportion of lines 
depends on their magnitude only, without 
regard to their poſition; and motions, 
| | FEES * 
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and forces, are ſaid to be equal, or un- 
equal, in any. given ratio, without regard 
to their directions : and, in general, the 
roportion of quantities relates to their 
magnitude only, without determining 
whether they are to be conſidered as in- 
crements or decrements; ſo there is no 
nd to imagine any other proportion 
of — b and + a, (or of — 1 and 1) than 
- that of the real magnitudes of the quan- 
tities repreſented by 6 and a, whether 
theſe quantities are, in any particular 
caſe, to be added, or .ſubſtratted, It is 
the ſame thing to ſubſtract a decrement 
as to add an equal increment, or to ſub- 
frat — b from a — 5, as to add + b to 
it: and becauſe multiplying a quantity 
a xegative number implies only a re- 
peated ſubſtraction of it, the multiply- 
ing — b by — 2, is ſubſtracting — þ as 


often as there are units in 2; and is 


therefore equivalent to adding + 6 ſo 
many times, or the ſame as adding + 
1 b. But if we infer from this, that r 
isto— 2 a8 — b to nb, according to the 
- rule, that unit is to one of the factors as 
the other factor is to the product, there 
is no ground to imagine that there is any 
myſtery in this, or any other meaning 
than that the real magnitudes repreſented 
by 1, u, b, and nö are proportional. For 
that rule relates only to the magnitude of 
the factors and product, without deter- 
mining whetber any factor, or the pro- 
duct, is tobe added, or ſubtracted. But 


this likewiſe muſt be determined in alge- 


braic computations ; and this is the pro- 

r uſe of the rules concerning the ſigns, 
without which the operation could not 
proceed, Becauſe a quantity to be ſub- 
ſtracted is never produced in compoſi- 
tion, by any repeated addition of a poſi- 
tive, or repeated ſubſtraction of a nega- 
tive, a negative ſquare- number is never 
produced by compoſition from the root. 


Hence 1, or the ſquare root of a 
negative, implies an imaginary _ 
tity; and, in reſolution, 18 a mark, or 
character of the impoſſible caſes of a 
problem, unleſs it is compenſated by ano- 
ther imaginary ſymbol, or ſuppoſition, 
when the whole expreſſion may have a 
real ſignification. Thus 14 —2, 
and 3 —4/ — x taken ſeparately, are 
. Imaginary, but their ſum is 2; as the 
conditions that ſeparately would render 
the ſolution of a problem impaſſible, in 
ſome caſes deſtroy each @ther's effect, 
when copjoined, In the purſuit of gens · 
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ral concluſions, and of fmple forms for, 


repreſenting them, expreſſions of this 


kind muſt ſometimes ariſe where the 


' imaginary ſymbol is compenſaed in at 
manner that is not always ſo obvious. 


See QUanTITY, PowER, Sc. 


By proper ſubſtitutions, however, the er- 
preſſion may be transformed into another, 


wherein each particular term may have a 


real fignification, as well as the whole 


expreſſion. The theorems that are ſome- 
times briefly diſcovered by the uſe of this 
ſymbol, may be demonſtrated without it, 
by the inverſe operation, or ſome other 


way; and e ſuch ſymbols are of 


ſome uſe in the èomputstions by the me- 
thod of fluxions, its evidence cannot be 


ſaid to depend upon arts of this kind. 
Six, in aftronomy, a conſtellation con- 
taining a twelfth part of the zodiac, or 


309, See the article ZODIAC, 
The names of the ſigns, in the ord 


wherein they follow each other, are aries, 
taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, virgo, li- 


bra, ſcorpio, ſagittarius, capricornug, 
aquarius, piſces. See the articles ARIES, 
TAURUS, GEMINI, Se. 

The three firſt of theſe figns are called 
the vernal, or ſpring - ſigus; the next 


. three, cancer, leo, virgo, the æſtival, or 


ſummer-figns z libra, ſcorpio, and ſa- 


gittarius, the autumnal figns ; and ca- 


pricornus, .aquarius, piſces, the brumal, 


or wintex-ſigns. The vernal and æſtival 
. ſigns are alſo called the northern, and 


the autumnal and brumal the ſouthern 
ſigns. 


SN. MANUAL, in law, is uſed to ſignify 
any bill, or writing, ſigned by the king's - 


own hand, 


4 


SIGNALS, certain ſigus agreed upon, 


tor ſuddenly conveying intelligence to 
places, to which the voice. cannot reach, 


Thus, in ſome countries fires are light- 


ed upon the hills, at the approach of 
danger : and at the beginning of a battle 
or an attack, ſignals are uſually made 
with drums and trumpets, At ſea they 


are given by 2 cannon, or muſquets; 
A | 


by lights, flags, fails, Fc. |; 


Signals at ſea are made by the admiral or : 


commander in chief of a ſquadron, ei- 


ther in the day, or by night, whether for 


failing, fighting, or the better ſecurity of 
the merchant-ſhips_ under their convoy: 
theſe are very numerous and importan!, 


| beiog all appointed and determined by the 


lords of the admiralty, and communicat- 
ed. in the inſtruc̃tions ſent to the comman- 
der of every ſhip of the fleet or ſquadron, 


before 


% 


| the other tack, he hoiſts a pendant on 


810 
before their putting to ſea, Some of the 


principal of which are as follow: when 


a commander in chief would have them 
vnmoo!, ht loſes his main-top ſail, and 


Freu « gun, which, in the royal navy, is 


to be avſwered by every flag ſhip, and 


every ſhip is to get under fail as ſoon as 
me can. When, in bad weather, he 


would have them wear, and bring to 


the enſign-ſtaff, and fires a gun: then 


the leward-moſt and ftern-moſt ſhips are 


to wear firſt, and bring on the other tack, 


_ -and lie-by, or go on with an eaſy fail, 
till he comes a Head. When any ſhip diſ- 
covers land, he is to hoiſt his jack and en- 
© Ggn, and keep it abroad till the admi- 


ral anſwer him by hoiſting his, on fight 
of which he is to hawl down his enſign. 


If any diſcovers danger, he is to tack and 


bear up from it, and to hang his jack 


abroad from the main-top-maſt croſs- 


- 


trees, and to fire two guns: but if he 


ſhould ftrike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides 
the fame ſignal with his jack, he is to 


keep firing, till he ſees all the fleet oh - 


ſerve him, and endeavour to avoid the 


danger. When the admiral would have 


the vice-admiral to ſend out ſhips tochace, 


be hoiſts a flag ſtriped white and red on 


the flag-ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt-head, 


- and fires a gun: but if he would have 
the rear-admira} do fo, he hoiſts the ſame 


Ggnal on the flag-ftaff at the mizen-top- 


waſt- head, and fires a gun. When he 


. hoiſts a white flag on his flag ſtaff at the, 
fore · top-maſt head, and fires a gun; 
which ſignal is alſo to be made by that 
flag · ſnip which js neareſt the ſhip that 


would have them give over chace, he 


ves chace, till the chacing ſhip ſees the 
gnal, When the admiral would have 


- the fleet prepare to anchor, he hoiſts an 


enſign ſtriped red, blue, and white, on 
the enſign-ftaff; and fires a'gun; and 
every flag-ſhip makes the ſame ſignal. 


Beſides theſe, there are many other ſignals 


uſed by day; and different ſignals, upon 


- theſe and other occaſions, uſed by night: 


and others alſo when a fleet fails in a fog; 


all of which are to be found in the Book 
of Signals. | 


The lignals for managing a lea · ſght are 
- alſo very numerous, the principal of 


- which are as follow: when the admiral 


would have the fleet form a line of battle, 


© one ſhip a-head of another, he hoiſts an 


union-flag at the mizen-peek, and fires 
a gun; and every flag-ſhip does the like. 


But when they are to form a line of battle 
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or he that commands in the ſecond 
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one a · breaſt of another, he hoiſts a pen. 


dant with the union-flag, Ec. Whey 


he would bave the admiral of the white 
U 


to tack, and endeavour to gain the — 


of the enemy, he ſpreads a white flag un- 
der the flag at yhe main-top-maſt.hezq 
and fires a gun: and when he would have 
the admiral of the blue do ſo, he does the 
ſame with the blue flag. If he would have 


the vice-admiral of the red do fo, he 
| ſpreads a red flag from the cap, on the 


maiĩn · top · maſt- head downward on the 
back -· ſtay ; if the vice admiral of the blue, 
he'ſpreads a blue flag, and fires a gun: if 


he would have the rear- admiral of the red 


do fo, he hoiſts a red flag at the flag- Haff 
at the mizen- top · maſt · head; if the rear. 
admiral of the white, a white flag; if the 


rear admiral of the blue, a blue flag, and 


under it a pendant of the ſame colour, 
with a gun, If he would have him that 
commands in the ſecond poſt of his ſqua. 
dron, to make more ſail, he hoiſts a white 
flag on the enfign-ftaff; but if he that 
commands in the third poſt be to do ſo, he 
hoiſts a blue flag, and fires a gun; and 
all the flag-ſhips muſt make the ſame ſig- 
mal, Whenever he hoiſts a red flag on 
the flag-ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt-head, 


and fires a gun, every ſhip in the fleet 


muſt ule their utmoſt endeavour to en- 
ge the enemy in the order preſcribed, 
Nhen he hoifts a white flag on his mizen- 
peek, and fires a gun, all the ſmall fri- 
gates of his. ſquadron, that are not of the 
ine of battle, are to come under the ſtern. 
If the fleet be failing by a wind in the 
line of battle, and the admiral would have 
them brace their head fails to the maſt, 
he haiſts up a yellow flag on the flag ſtaff 
at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and Fres A 
gun, which the flag- ſhips are te anſwer, 
and then the ſhips in the rear are to brace 
firſt. After this, if he would have them 
fall their head-ſails, and ſtand on, he 
hoiſts a yellow flag on the flag-ſtaff of 
the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, 
which the flag-ſhip muſt anſwer ; and 


then the ſhips in the van muſt fall firſt, 


and ſtand on. If, when this ſignal is 


made, the red-flag at the fore · top - maſt · 


head be abroad, he ſpreads the yellow 
flag under the red flag. If the fleets being 
near one another, the admiral would have 
all the ſhips to tack togetber, the ſooner 
to lie jn a poſture to engage the enemy, 
he hoiſts an union-flag on the flag-ſtaves 
at the fore and mĩzen- top maſt - heads, and 


fires a gun; and all the flag · ſhips are 10 
0 


. 
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& the ſame.” The fleet being in a line of 
battle, if he would have the ſhip that 
leads the van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl- 
up any of his ſails, he ſpreads a yellow 
flag underthat at his main-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun; which ſignal the flag 


ſhips are to anſwer : and the admiral will 


hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl-up the ſail, 
which he would have the ſhips that lead 


the van do; which is to be anſwered by 


the flag-ſhips of the fleet. When the 
enemies run, and he would have the 
whole fleet follow them, he makes all the 
fail he can after them himſelf, takes down 
the ſignal for the line of battle, and fires 


two guns out of bis fore-chaſe, which the 


flag-ſhips anſwer ; and then every ſhip is 


to endeavour to come up with, and board 


the enemy. When he would have the 
chaſe given over, he hoifts a white-flag at 
the fore · top · maſt- head, and fires a gun. 
If he would have the red ſquadron draw 


into a line of battle, one a - breaſt of ano-— 
ther, he puts abroad a flag ſtriped red 
and white on the flag ſtaff at the main- 
' top-maſt-head, with a pendant under it, 


and fires a gun: if the white or ſecond 
ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag is ſtriped 
red, white, and blue: if the blue or 
third ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag is a 
genoeſe enſign and pendant: but if they 


are to draw into a line of battle one a- 


head of another, "the ſame fignals are 


made without a pendant. If they are to 


draw into the line of battle one a-ſtern of 
another, with a large wind, and he would 
have the leaders go with the ſtarboard- 
tacks aboard by the wind, he hoiſts a red 


and white flag at the mizen-peek, and 


fires a gun: but if they ſhould go by the 
larboard-tacks aboard the wind, he hoiſts 
a genoeſe flag at the ſame place : which 
fignals, like others, muſt be anſwered by 
the flag-ſhips. 70 


SIGNATURE, a figning of a perſon's 


name at the bottom of an act or deed, 
wrote by his own hand. 


SIGNATURE of the court of Rome, is a ſup- 
plication anſwered by the pope, whereby 


he grants a favour, diſpenſation or colla- 
tion to a benefice, by putting the fiat to 
it with his own hand; or the conſenſum 
is written in his preſence, This figna- 
ture at the bottom of the ſupplication, 
gives the name to the whole inſtry- 
ment. r 


Sion AT unk, in printing, is a letter put at 


the bottom of the firit page at leatt, in 


each ſheet, as a direction to the binder, 
in . gathering, and collating them. 
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The ſignatures conſiſt of the capital let - 


ters of the alphabet, which change in 
every ſheet: if there be mote ſheets than 


letters in the alphabet, to the capital let- 


ter is added a ſmall one of the ſame ſort, 
as Aa, B b; which are repeated as of- 
ten as neceſſary, In large volumes it is 
uſual to diftinguiſh the number of alpha- 
bets after the firſt three or four, by plae- 
pn F/* gol before the ſignature as 5g B, 
6B, &c. | 


S1GNATURE is alſo uſed, by ſome natua- 


. liſts, for the reſemblance a vegetable or 
mineral bears to a part of the human bo- 
dy; which, by ſome fantaſtical people, 
is ſuppoſed to indicate its virtues and 


uſe. : . | 
SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, made 
uſe of in ſealing his private letters, and 
all grants that paſs by bill ſigned under 
his majeſty's hand: it is always in the 
. cuſtody of the ſecretaries of ſtate, See 
the article SECRETARY, F 
SIGNIFICATION, in general, denotes. 
the meaning of a ſign, word, phraſe, and 
the like; 4 
To law, it is uſed for the notifying an 
act, Cc, to the oppoſite party, by a copy 
thereof given and atteſted by the proper 
officer. | b . 
SIGNIFICAVIT, in law, a writ wich 
iſſues out of the court of chancery, on a 
certificate given by the ordinary of a per- 
ſon's ſtanding excommunicated forty 


days, in order to have him impriſoned 


till he ſubmits to the authority of the 
church. See EXCOMMUNICATION, | 
SIGNING, in law, See StGNATURE, 
SIGUENCA, a city of old Cattile, in Spain, 
ſixty miles north-eaſt of Madrid. 
SILENE, SMALL-FLOWERED CAMPION, 
in botany, a genus of the decandria- tri- 
gynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſiſts of five petals; and its fruit is 
cylindraceous, divided into three or five 
cells, and containing numerous kidney- 
ſhaped feeds + - 5 
SILESIA, a dutchy belonging to the king 
of Pruſſia, two hundred miles long, and 
ſeventy. broad : it is bounded by Bran- 
denburgh on the north, by Poland on 
the eaſt, by Hungary on the ſouth, and 
by Moravia and Bohemia on the weſt, 
SILESIAN-EARTH, terra filefaca, in 
the materia medica, a fine aſtringent 
bole, called-by ſome authors axungia ſo- 
lis. It is very heavy, of a firm compact 
texture, and in colour of a browniſh yel- 
low, It breaks eaſily between the fin- 
gers and does not ſtain the hands, is 
17 D naturally 
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naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and is rea- 
dily diffuſible in water, and melts freely 
into a butter · like ſubſtance in the mouth. 
It leaves no ꝑrittineſs between the teeth, 
and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. 


Theſe are the characters by which it is 


known from all other earths of a like 
colour. It is found in the perpendicular 
fiſſures of rocks near the gold-mines at 
Strigonium in Hungary, and is ſuppoſed 


to be impregnated with the ſulphur of 


that metal. It is, however that be, a 
good aſtringent, and beiter than moſt of 
the boles in uſe. _ 

Montanus gives us a high charaQter of its 
virtues, and ſays, it is gold tranſmuted 


by nature into an admirable medicine. 


Senertus commends it as excellent a- 
gainſt malignant fevers, diarrhceas, &c. 
Agricola tells us, that the ſpirit of this 
earth diſſolves gold, as well as aqua re- 
gia,-though more ſlowly, into a red ſolu- 
tion; which, in a few days, precipitates 
the gold in fine powder. He alſo men- 


tions another earth found at Weſterwald, 


preferable to this Sileſian earth. 


SIL Ex, the flint, in natural hiflory, See 


the article FLINT, N 
SILIQUA, a term uſed by botaniſts to de- 
note a pod. See the article Pop. 
SILIQUA is alſo a name given to the cera- 
tonia. See the article CERATONIA, 
SILIQUOSE PLANTS, thoſe which pro- 
duce' pods, and are otherwiſe called legu- 
minous. See the article LEGUME, 
SILISTRIA, a city of european Turky, 
in the province of Bulgaria, ninety miles 
eaſt of Niſſa: eaſt long. 25*, north lat. 
42? 400. 


SILK, ſericum, in natural hiſtory, is pro- 


perly an animal fluid, hardened by the 
air; being an extremely ſoft and gloſſy 

thread, ſpun by the bombyx or filk- 
worm, the body of which conſiſts of 

eleven rings: it produces a ſpecies of 
pom or moths, with pectinated wings, 
ut no tongue, See PHALENA. 


The humours, found in the body of this 


inſe&, approach to the nature or filk ; 
ſince, on being rubbed in the hand, they 
leave a ſolid cruſt behind. In the fides 
of the belly, all about the ventricle, 
there are depofited a vaſt number of 
veſſels, which contain the filky juice; 
theſe run with various windings and 
meanders to the mouth, and are fo diſ- 
poſed, that the creatures can diſcharge 


their contents at pleaſute at the mouth; 


and according to the nature of the 
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juices, that they ere ſupplied with, Gyr. 
; f 5 from 8 
the fluid contents of theſe veſſels harden. 


o that ſort of thread, 


niſi different ſorts o 


ing in the air int 


* 


that we find the web, or balls of this 


creature conſiſt of. 


As ſoon as the fik-worm is arrived at 
the ſize and ſtrength neceſſary for begin. 
ning his cod, he makes his web; for it 
is thus they call that light tiſſue, which 
is the beginning and ground of this ad- 
mirable work, This is his firſt day's 


employment, On the ſecond, 


his folliculus or ball; and covers himſelf 
almoſt over with ilk. The third day he 
18 quite hid, and the following 


ploys himſelf in thickening an 
ening his-ball, always working 
ſingle end, which h 


compaſs, when they a 
ball contains ſilk enough to 
length of fix engliſh miles, 


In ten days time the ball is in its per- 
fection, and is now to be taken down 
from the branches of the mulberry- tree, 


where the worms have hung 


this point requires a deal of attention; 


for there are ſome worms more 


others, and it is very dangerous waiting 
till they make themſelves a paſſage, 
which uſually happens about the fifteenth 


day of the month. 
The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt 


kept for the grain, the reſt are carefully 
wound; or if it is defired to k 
all, or if there be more than can be well 
wound at onee, they lay them for ſome 
time in an oven modetately hot, or elſe 
expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, 
to the greateſt heats of the ſun, in order 
ta kill the inſect, which, without this 


e never breaks by 
his own fault, and which is ſo fine, and 
ſo long, that thoſe who have examined 
it attentively, think hey ſpeak within 

rm, that each 


he forms 


days em- 
ſtrength- 
from one 


reach the 


it. But 


lazy than 


balls are 


eep them 


precaution, would not fail to open itſelf 


abroad, it 


a way to £2 and uſe thoſe new. wings 
as acquired within. 


Ordinarily, they, only wind the more 
perfect balls; thoſe that are double, or 


too weak, or too coarſe, are 


laid aſide, 


not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being 


improper for winding, they are reſerved 


to be drawn out into ſkains. The balls 
are of different colours; the moſt com- 
mon are yellow, orange - colour, iſabella, 


- and fleſh- colour; there are ſome alſo of 


a ſea-green, others of a ſulphur-colour, | 


and others White; but there 
ceſſity for ſeparating the ca) 


is no ne- 
ours and 
ſmades 


— 
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des to wind them apart, 28 all the co- 

1 to be loſt in the aue 

and preparing of the filk. tho 
In the Philoſophical TranſaRions, no 

obſervations ,. 


* 


252, we fiod the followi tion 
concerning the goodnels of ſilk, which is 


bell diſtinguiſhed by its lightneſs, The 


organcine ſilk is 


the country of Piedmont, and two threads 


are equal in fineneſs,. that is in ſmooth- 


nels, thickneſs, and length, for the thread 
of the fitlt twift, For the ſecond, it mat- 


| ſtrong before the 17 are joĩned, unleſs 


ters not whether the ſingle thread be 


| to ſee whether the firſt twiſt prove well. 


loured is generally the lighteſt, and the 


it is to be obſerved, that the firaw-co- 


white the heavieſt- of all. The ſkains 
ſhould be even, .and all of an equality, 


which ſhews that they were wrought to- 


luſpect that it is refuſe ſilk, and cannot 


be equally drawn out and ſpun, for one 
thread will be ſhorter than the other, 
which is labour and loſs. 


It will alſo be requiſite to ſearch the bale 


more than once, and take from out of 
the parcels a ſkain to make an eſſay; for 
unleſs it be known by trial what .one 
huys, there is the teſt danger of be- 
ing cheated in this commodity, 


make an eſtimate, and know the light- 


neſs, fix the eſſay upon one eighth of a . 


portée, or hand of filk of a hundred and 


ten aunes or ells of Lyons in length, and 


this number muſt be deducted one eighth; 


ſee what it makes of aunes by the eighth _ 
part, The ſkain, which is of eighty 
threads, muſt be multiplied by a hun- 


dred and ten aunes of Lyons, and from 


as for example; 110 by 80 makes 8800, 


the eighth part of which is 11003 and 


this is the eighth part of a portée, or 
hand of filk. Now to calculate what 


theſe 1100 aunes weigh, which is the 


gh part of a portee, or of x10 aunes 
0 


Lyons, it will be proper to take a 
The ends, thus joined into two or three 


ſkain out of the parcels, which you take 


from out of the. bale which you judge 


may contain, at leaſt, 1100 aunes, to 
make the one eighth part of a portée, 
which portẽe muſt be divided on two bob · 
bings, half on each; then fix the two 
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couring 


e beſt of any made in e 
very light and clean, and are to be pre- 
ferred before any on the ſale: the porte 
_ . of filk of the lighteſt weighs near twenty- 
four penny-weights, and from this it ariſes 
in gravity to twenty-five, and twenty-ſix 
-penny- weights the porte, and ſometimes 
to twenty-ſeven, and twenty-eight ; but 
It is neceſſary that the ſilk be clean; and 


| 


Pe” 3 3 


ik, and carry it to put on the hurdiſſoirz 


then weigh it, and multiply the weight 
by eight, it will weigh juſt as much as 


a-porice of x10 aunes of Lyons, which is 


the general rule for calcylating. When 


- 


they draw the ſilk out by this means, one 
| mp learn to adjuſt the weight, 


ere are ſilks of Piedmont, which are 


even theſe weights may be diſpenſed with, 


provided that the other qualities be good, 


-_ 


N 


that is, that it be well wrauglit, even 
and clean. When the filk is moxe than 


twenty - eight penny - weights the portẽe, it 
muſt always be proportionably cheaper. 


3 ether; otherwiſe we may with juſtice - Methods of preparing SILKs, The ſeveral 
f preparations which filks undergo to fit 


them to be uſed in the manufacture of 


filken ſtuffs, are reeling, ſpinning, mill- 


To 


bobbings on the center, or beam, and 


from thence paſs it through the comb 


hurdiſſoir, viz. 550 from the two bob- 


i 
® 


©, 


know, This done, you cut off your 


ing, bleaching, and dyeing. 
ſilks from off the balls, two machines are 
-neceſſary; the one a furnace, with its 
copper; the other a reel, or frame, to 


o wind 


draw the filk, The winder, then ſeated 


near the furnace, throws into the copper 


of water over the furnace (firſt heated 
and boiled to a certain degree, which cuf. 
tom alone can teach) a handful or two 


ol balls, which have been firſt well purg- 
ed of all their looſe furry ſubſtance, 


She 
then ſtirs the whole very briſkly about 
with birchen rods, bound and cut like 
bruſhesz and when the heat and agita- 
tion have detached the ends of the filks 
of the pods, which are apt to catch on 
the rods, ſhe draws them forth, and join- 


ing ten or twelve, or even fourteen of 


them together, ſhe forms them into 
threads, according to the bigneſs required 


to the works they are deſtined for: eight 
ends ſufficing for ribbands; and velvefs, 


Oc. requiring no leſs than fourteen. 


threads, are firſt paſſed into the holes of 


three iron-rods, in the fore-part of the 
reel, then upon the bobbings, or pullies, 


and at laſt are drawn out to the reel it- 


ſelf, and there faſtened ; each to an end 


of an arm or branch of the reel, Thus- 


_ diſpoſed, the winder, giving motion ta 
hu! the reel, by turning. the handle, guides 
bings, will make 1100, which. will be 
one eighth part of what you defire to 


the threads; ſubſtitutes new ones, when 
»ny of them break, or any of the balls 
are wound out ; ſtrengthens them, where 

Ub. neceſſary, 
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| neceſſary, by adding others ; and takes cine known by the name of engliſh dre 
wy rel. ra out, or that, hav- See the article Drops. ii drops 
ing been pierced, are full of water. See Spider SILK, that prepared of the webs of 
plate CCXLIX. n . . Jpiders; Which, according to Reaumur 
In this manner, two perſons will ſpin and is inferor to that obtained from the bags 
reel three pounds of filk in a day j which is of the filk-worm, both in firength and 
done with greater diſpatch than is made luſtr ' 
by the ſpinning- Wheel or diflaff. Indeed, ' Duties upon SILKs, Raw lon 
all ks cannot be ſpun and reeled after forts, except from Bengal, pay, on in. 
this manner; either by reaſon the balls portation, a duty of 18, 11 2%. d. the 
| have been perforated by the ſilk worms pound, containing twenty-four ounces 
= themſelves, 3 ay are 3 And draw back on exportation, 18. $23.4, 
6 ; or too weak to bear the water; or be- Bengal raw ilk pay 3 
cauſe they are coarſe, &c, Of all theſe * 1 FR M pes, unn 
| = rn they make a r W 0 2358. 4 d. the pound of twenty. four 
ilk, called floretta; which being carded, ob Yer eee : 
or even (pun on the prog + * 1 why OT e ee 
in- the condition it comes from the ball, t. 14. Raw thort filk days. on im. 
. ̃ ͤ%ꝗ7 . ĩ˙ on ˙ 8 
As to the balls, aſter opening them with portation, only 18. 3.86. the pound of 
ſciſſsts, and taking out the inſets (which twenty four dunces; and draws back, 
are of ſome uſe for the feeding of pou}, on exportation, 1 8. 1d. Satin. slk 
try) they are ſteeped three or four days pays, on importation, by the pound of 
in troughs; the water wherecf is changed ſixteen ounces, 5 5. 8 d. and draus 
every day to prevent their ſtinking. back, on exportation, 8 f. 9 d. But raw 
When they are well ſoftened by this ſilks, imported girectiy from any of the 
ſconring, and cleared of that gummy britiſh american plantations, and of the 
matter the worm had lined the ipſide wth of the ſame, pay no duty at all, 
withal, and which renders it impenetrable © Thrown ſilk, dyed, pays, on importation, 
to/the water, and even to air itſelf, they by the pound of ſixteen punces, a duty of 
boil them half an hour in a lye of aſhes, * 198. 3d. and, on being exported, draws 
very clear and well ſtrained : and after back 16s. 10,3%.d, As to manufactured 
- waſhing them out in the river, aud dry- or wrought filks, french alamodes or 
ing them in the ſun, they card and ſpin luſtringe, pay, on importation, by the 
them on the wheel, Cc. and thus make poundof ſixteen ounces, 21, 158. io red. 
another kind of floretta, ſomewhat infe- but if not french, only 11. w_ 102.4, 
rior to the ſormer. Ilaodian wroughtfilks, imported in britiſh 
As to the ſpinning and reeling of raw | ſhipping, and duly entered at the port 
-  Hlks off the balls, ſych as they are brought . 79% 8 
<2 from Italy and the Levant, the firſt is of London, pay only A. 2 the pound 
; - chiefly performed on the ſpinning- heel; of ſixteen ounces, Wrought hilks of the 
and tne latter; either on hand-reels, or "he 8 
dad * uin ,- manufaQure of Italy, imparted in britiſh 
bn reels mounted on machines, which ſhi 8 er 
ſerve to reel ſeveral fKains at the ſame Ps 7 PAY. er ee eee 
time, See the artic Rer. | ſixteen ounces; hy draw back, on expor- 
As to the milling, they uſe a mill com- (aiont 11 8. » £22 ack wroncht 
| poſed of ſeyeral cen, which may mill e Np” Tics Allie 8411 
two or three hundred bobbins at once, filks, except alamodes and luſtrings, 
and make them into às many ſkains, pay, on importation, only 1. 78. 11 0 · 
For the dyeing of filks. See DYBING. © the like pound; and draw back, on ex- 
SILK, in medicing, is very little 'vſed for portation, 178. 3352:d. baby an ſilks, 
medicinal purpoſes } — if the bags extept glamodes and luftrings, rom any 
were burnt in a cloſe veſſel,” ip the ſame - part of the world, pay, on importation, 
manner as Tponge, they would un- only 14s. 2,:5.d. the like pound; and 
doubtedly prove à medicine of fimitar, ' draw back, on exportation, 13 8. 6 d 
and probably of ſuperior yirine's they ! nixe 


. 
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Winding; of SK 


tp; od Flowered ſilks, or thoſe-mixed with gold 
,, lava, Fane Came, 
* . ; 7 | ; " % 
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Ike pound; and draw back, on expor- 

; 106. 10. d. * I 
tation, 19 100 3 
in fortification, ame 

gp See ENVELOPE, 

<[LPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
ſyngeneſia-polygamia-necellaria claſs of 

— the general corolla whereof is ra- 
diated with à great number of bermaphro- 
dite floſeules in the diſc, and with a fewer 
number of the female ones in the radius : 
the partial corolla of the hermaphrodite 
is. monopetalous, infundibuliform, and 

uinquedentated z there is no pericarpi- 
um; the female ſeed is ſolitary, mem- 
branaceous, and obverſely cordated. 


LVER, argentum, D, in natural hiſtory, 
* pureſt and moſt fixed of all metals, 


except gold, for the ſpecific gravity of 


which, ſee the article GRAVITY, 
Silver, though frequently found native 


and pure, is however often found in the 


ſtate of ore; as among the grey ores of 
copper, the ore of wm alt, 
mony, and other mineral bodies. The 


Y As — ” Vo" 4 * «EY J * K. 


of cobalt, anti- 


r 
the ſurface of the lead will appear clear 
in the middle of the teſt, and will ſmoak 


proper and peculiar ores of filver are of 


yarious appearances z as in that of a ſoft 
' ſubſtance of a blackiſh blue colour, great- 
ly reſembling lead: another ore of ſilver 
is in form of brown or browniſh- yellow 


the firſt proceſs, and this uſually: takes 


obſcurely tranſparent. maſſes, not a little 


reſembling the coarſer ſorts of amber : 


there is another filyex-ore of a very bright 


and beautifol red, a ſinooth even ſurface, 
and conſiderably pellucid, refembling 
very much native ſandarach 'Theſe are 
the more uſual and determinate ores of 


filver, which in many of the german 


mines are blended all together, ſometimes 
with the black kind wholly covering the 
red: the black kind is often ſoft enovgh 
to be cut with a knife. , 


The method of precipitating ſilver out of 


an eaſily fuſible ore is this: pound the 
ore very fine in an iron-mortar, and for 


an aſſay weigh one docimaſtical centner - 


of it, and eight centners of granulated 
| lead; pour into a new teſt about half the 
lead, ſtir it about with a finger, and 
ſpread it over the cavity of the teſt; put 
upon this lead the pounded ore, and then 
cover it with the remainder of the lead; 
put the teſt, thus loaded, under the 
muffle of an affay-furnace, and in the 
hinder part of it make tbe fire, and en- 
creaſe it to a conſiderably high degree. 
The ore will ſoon be raiſed out of the 


melted lead, and ſwim upon it; a little 


after it will grow clammy,. melt, and be 


thrown toward the border of the teſt; then 


hook muſt be ſtruck off with a hamm 
and beat to powder, and returned into 
the teſt, and the fire continued till the 
ſcorification is perfected; then take out 


quantity o 


* 


* 
2 . 


and boil; the fire muſt now be made 2 


4- 


little leſs, till the boiling ceaſes, for a 


quarter of an hour, and then made yio- 
lent again, and the ſurface of the; lead 


will then diminiſh by degrees, and be 


covered with a maſs of ſcoriæ. At this 
time have at hand an iron hook ready 
heated, and with this ftir all the matter 


from the ſides into the middle of the teſt 3 
| if thy matter, adhering to the hook from 


e ſtirring, melts quickly again, and the 


extremity of the hook, when cold, is 
found covered. with a ſhining eruſt, the 


ſcorification is-perfe&ed z but if the ſcorize 
feel clammy while ſtirred, and achere 


in quantity to the book, and are of a 


rough ſurface, the ſcorification is not 
x 


ect, but the matter adhering to the 


the teſt, and pour the whole contents into 
a mould, heated and greaſed, This is 


up three quarters of an hour: the ſilyer 


Ps 


See the article COPPELLING. . 
When filver- ores are rendered refratt. 
by an admixture of mundic; they mu 


under a muffle, till all the mundic is evs- 


porated; which you may know by the 


ceſſation of the ſmoke from the ore: let 


mmer, \ 


is now in form of a regulug, and muſt be 
ſeparated by the coppel in the uſual Way. 


be pounded and put into a covered teſt, 
which is to be placed in an aſſay- furnace 


this roaſted ore cool leiſurely ; then po- 


der it fine and mix it with an equal 
# laſs of lead reduced likewiſe 
to fine powder ; and, laſtly, ſcorify the 


whole till the ſilver appear in the form of 


a bright bead in the middle of the teſt. 


When the filver is well purified, ſo that 


all heterogenous matter, either metallic 


or other, that might be mixed with it, is 
extracted, they ſay it is twelve carats 


fine. This is the expreſſion they uſe to 


denote. the quality of the pure 


without any mixture or alloy; but, if 


there ſhould remain any, they dedu& the 
weight of the mixture from x4 


of twenty-four grains: ſo that, when to 


the weight of twelve carats there are 


— 4 


twelve grains of mixture, the value of 


and ſo of apy other; 


filver , x 


| e principal 
weight, and the remainder ſhewe the 
value of the ſilver. The carat conffts _ 


the ſilver is eleven carats twelve grains; 


Silver, - 


* 


N Nr 
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Silver, though conſiderably hard ig cem- 
pariſon of lead or gold, is yet malleable 
© and ductile to a. very great degree, and 
my be drawn out into an extremely fine 
-- wite, It is leſs capable of roſt than any 
"other metal, except gold; but it readily 
becomes black on being rubbed with ſul- 
i _ It requires a middle degree of fire 


WET 
ſome time in dipeftioh with , 
diſſolve filver, — will not 4 * 
though it cannot but be acknowledge 
this liquorts as much aqua begin, as bh. 
follows in che diſtillation, This, bor. 
ever, is an experiment of mere curioſe 
vot likely ever to occur in the way ot 
buſineſs, and in that reſpect, though we 
fufe it; bearing unaltered a ſtronger are acquainted with this accident, which 
epree' of heat than either lead or gold, was diſcovered - by Homberg, we ma 
but melting much more eaſily than cop- + fay in general, that aqua fortis diffolre 
Per or iron. It, indeed, grows red-hot, filver, and not gold; and aqua repia 
but tren melts immediately. It amalga- diſſolves gold, and not ſilver. If but 
mates readily enough with mercury; the the ſmalleſt quantity of ſea - ſalt be put 
© readieft way of mixing them is to have into aqua fortis, it will no longer give a 
ide filyer in fine filings, very clear from clear Motion of ſilver. This gives us a 
Freaſe, und fo rub it in a mortar with the teſt for the goodneſs of aqua fortis: and 
mercury. It is fixed in a common fire, to this difference in the effect of theſe 
ſo as to ſoſe ſcarce any thing; and per- © two menſtrua we owe the only method 
W ſpeaking, not any thing at of ſeparating filver from gold, without 
All, in the fierceſt degree of it, if never Joſs. If ſilver be fuſed with lead, it 
f ſo tong continued: it has been tried by loſes its ſound, and its bright colour; if 
Boerhàave for two months together, in ' melted with tin, it becomes extreme] 
the eye of a glaſs- houſe- furnace and -' brittle, and the two metals are very ad 
fund to loſe onſy one twelfth part of its ficultly ſeparated again. It melts and 
weight in the operation; and it is highly mixes eaſily with copper, and by that 
pProbable, that even this loſs might be means acquires a hardneſs which fits it 
owing to the filver's not being perfealy for our coins and utenſils, much bitter 
- purihed atfirſt, than in its pure natural ſtate, See the 
Silver, expoſed to the fierceſt fire, col- article Ass ATI. | 
Iected in the focus of a large burning- Silver, melted with arſenic (which isezfily 
_ glaſs, immediately becomes red-hot, and done by mixing the arſenic with a little 
melts; it then crackles, and afterwards chalk and a little tartar, then wetting it 
- emits a thick ſmoak : ſoon after this, it is with common water, and then ſtratifying 
covered with a duſty ſubſtance, or calx. the filver with the maſs) receives a part 
If che filver have been refined by means of that ſubſtance into its own body, and 
of antimbny, the calx is of a yellowiſh © ſhews the fingular effect it has on it, in 
hue, and, if kept long enough in the its lofing all its malleability; but the ar- 
fotus, it will vitrify in the ſame manner ſenie may be ſeparated from it again by 
28 gold; but, if it have been refined only melting it in a ſtrong fire. | 
with lead, the calx is whiter, and, Hom- Silver, melted with biſmuth, is after- 
berg aſſures us, will never vitrify, how- wards much the more eafily amalga- 
ever long expoſed, even to that degree of © mated with quickſilverz and what is yet 
heat, | mote remarkable, is, that it by this 
Silver is purified by means of lead, and mezns becomes fo' attenuated, that it 
bears its action without loſs, Fuſed with will paſs through a leather in much lar- 
antimony, if the effect be not carefully ger quantity mixed with the mercury, 
prevented, it turns to ſcoria, and be- than it would otherwiſe have done. It 
comes volatile: there is no metal, in- is made much mote fuſible, as well as 
- deed, except gold alone, that bears the volatile, by antimony, and is ftrangely 


teſt with this rapacious mineral, in the 
common way. bee the article Gol p. 
The proper ſolvent of ſilver is aqua for- 
Ks; it is diſſolved readily by this, and 
not at all by the common aqua regia; 
yet, under certain circumſtances, aqua 
_ regia will diſſolve filver: the firſt phlegm 
- which ariſes'in diſtilling that menſtruum, 
4 newly made, and 


when it has been 


. 
- ” 
we A 4 
e, 
92 * _ 


debaſed by the fume of burning ſulphur, 


Silver is ſaid by ſome to be able to colour 
the natural gems, and faQitious glaſſes, 
»nd paſtes with a fine blue; but this is 


an error wholly owing to the alloy of 


copper, which is in moſt ſilver, and 
which has occaſionally ſhewn this effect 
in the artificial products of this kind, 


ö But though ſilver is not capable of com- 


muni⸗ 


» 
o 
= 
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municating any colour to foſſils, it has, 


however, a. pdwer of _ influencing their 


and that in a very ſingular man- 
— it has long been known, that iron 
determines the cryſtals. it enters the com- 
polition of, into rhombs, and lead into 
cubes; but it has not been known that 


theſe truncated cryſtals and ſpars, pre- 
ſerved as great curioſities in the cabi- 


nets of the curious, owe their figure, to 


filver, till ſilver was lately ſeparated from 
them. As certainly, therefore, as iron 
or lead can form cryſtal into cubes and 
rhombs, ſo certainly can filver, even 
in a very ſmall quantity, influence the 
figure of thoſe foſſils, and form them 
into columns truncated at each end. 
If filver be-melted with common ſalt, it 
blends with proper management into a 
ſemipellucid maſs, called luna cornea 
which is very difficultly redueed into fil- 
ver again, as being ſo volatile as to fly 
wholly off in a ſmall degree of heat. 
The chemiſts, who ſuppoſe ſilver to have 
ſome peculiar affinity to the moon, there- 
fore call it luna: their character for it 
is ); by which they mean to denote the 
half of gold, whoſe character is a com- 
plete circle z. the inner line of this figure, 
if turned outward, would make it the 
complete mark of gold. .. | 
Refining of SILVER, , SeefREFINING. 
Medicinal wirtues and preparations of S1L- 
VER, The chemiſts have ſaid great things 
of the virtues of filyer, -and, according- 
ly, have endeavoured to introduce a long 
train of lunar medicines; ſuch as ar- 
gentum potabile, diaphoreticum lunare, 
bezoardicum lunare, and fifty others as 
pompous as inſignificant: the only pre- 
parations of filver, which keep up their 
credit in the ſhops, are the lunar cryſtals 
and cauſtics. See the articles CRYSTAL. 
and Caus ric. 
As to the pretended tinctures of ſilver, 
being only tinctures of copper, they are 
by no means ſafe internally; and every 
coloured tincture of ſilver may be boldly 
2 be of this kind. 1 
he only preparation, therefore, we 
ſhall add, os that Aare kept by many 
as a mighty ſecret for tinging hair 
any colour to a fine black. It is thus 
prepared: take three drams of crude 
mercury, and iſſolve it in an ounce and 


half of aqua fortis; add to this, two 


ounces of the ſolution of ſilver in aqua- 


fortis, and pour the whale into a veſſel 


clean water, ſo much in quantity, 
that the liquor may not be able to cor- 
| mT 
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6 rpde copper, por raiſe bubbles on ity ſure.  - 
ce; and when it his ſtood a month, it 

may be uſed with ſafety. See the article - 


_— 
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MERCURY. , | 
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ILVER=-LEAF, that beaten out into fine : 
leaves for the uſe of the gilders, whien 
is performed in the ſame manner as gold- 


leaf, See the article GOLD-LEAF,'_ ., 


SILVER-WIRE, that drawn out into fine 


wire; for the manner of doing which, 
ſee the article GOLD-WIRE, 15 


Sbell- Siu vER, is prepared of the ſhreads of 


ſilver - leaves, or of the leaves themſclyes, 
for the uſe of painters, after the ſame 
manner as ſhell-gold, See GOLD, 


SILVER-TREE, engenia, in botany, a ſmall 


but beautiful tree of Jamaica, belongin 
to the icoſandria- monogynia claſs. 0 
plants; its leaves are ſmodth, very thi 


and grow in pairs; the flowers are ſmall. - 


and whitiſh, and grow at the. alz of the 
leaves. See the article Eud EN 


SILVERING, the covering of any thing 
with filver, It is uſual to filver metals, 
wood, paper, &c. which is. performed 
either with fire, oil, or fize, Metal- 
gilders ſilver by the fire; painter-gilders 


all the other ways. See GILDING, 


To filyer copper or braſs: 1. Cleanſe the 
metal with aquafortis, by waſhing. it 
_ lightly, apd immediately throwing it in- 
to fair water; or by 8 it red hot, 


and ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar, and 
fair water, with a mall wire - bruſn. 2. 


Diſſolve ſome ſilver in aquafortis, in a 
broad · bottomed glaſs veſſel, or of glazed 
earth, then evaporate away the aquafor- 
tis over a chaffing · diſh of coals. 3. Put 


five or fix times its quantity of water, or 
as much as will be neceſſary to diſſolve it 


perfectly, on the remaining dry calx; 


evaporate this water with the like heat; 
then put more freſh water, and evaporate 


again; and if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end ſo 
ſtrong, as to leave the calx N dry, 


he of 


which). if your ſilver is good, wil 


a pure white 4. Take of this calx, - 


common-ſalt, cryſtal of tartar, of each 
a. like quantity, or bulk, apd mixing 


well the whole compoſn ion, put the 
. metal into fair water, and take of the 
7 ſaid powder with our wet fingers, and 

rub it well on, til 1 d 
cavity of the, metal 


vered 


ſofficiently ff 


- 


over. . 5. If you would, haye it. xichly 
done, you muſt ruh on more of the 


powder, and in the laſt; place waſh the 


filvered metal in fair water, and rub. it 


hard with a dry cloth. 


2 Hog 2 little 
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 - STMEREN, a city of G 


5 
SiLvERING of glass. See the article Fo- 
LIATING of looking-glaſſes. 


SIMATIUM, or SiMaise, in architec- 


See the article CYMATIUM. 
ermany, in the pa- 
Jatinate of the Rhine: eaſt long. 5® 5, 
north lat, 50“. | 


ture. 


 SIMIA,'the Monk x, in zoology, a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 


© anthropotnorpha, the characters of which 
are, that the face is naked, the claws 
rounded and flattiſh in ſome degree, like 
the nails on the human hand, and there 
is an eye-lid each way, See the articles 
Monk and ANTHROPOMORPHA. 
This genus, among ſeveral other ſpecies, 
comprehends the ſatyr, the baboon, and 
the rat-ape, See SATYR and BABOON, 
SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, 
the ſame with like. Thoſe things are 
faid to be ſimilar or like, which cannot 
be diftinguiſhed but by their compre. 
ſence, that is, either by immediately ap- 
plying the one to the other, or ſome 
| other third to them both, ſo that there 
is nothing found in one of the ſimilar 
things but is equally found in the other, 
notwithſtanding their fimilitude may 
differ in quantity; and fince in fimilar 
things there is nothing wherein they 


differ beſides the quantity, quantity it- 


ſelf is the internal difference of fimilar 
things, In mathematics, fimilic parts 
have the ſame ratio to their wholes, and 
if the wholes have the ſame ratio to the 
parts, the parts are ſimilar, See ParT. 
Similar angles are alſo equal angles, In 
ſolid angles, when the planes under 
which they are contained are equal, both 


zn number and magnitude, and are diſ- 


poſed in the ſame order, they are ſimilar, 
ard conſequently equal, Similar arches 
of a circle are fuch as are like parts of 
* their whole circumferences, and conſe- 
quently equal. Similar plane numbers 
. are thoſe numbers which may be ran 
into the form of ſimilar rectangles, that 
1s, into rectangles whoſe ſides are pro- 
JE z ſoch are 12 and 48, for the 
des of 12 are 6 and 2, and rhe ſides of 
48 ure 14 and 41 but 6121124, 
_ and therefore thoſe numbers àre ſimilar. 
Similar vr 4 erm are \vch as have their 
angles ſeverally equal, and the fides 
about thoſe angles proportional, Similar 
rectangſes are thoſe which have their 
fides about theequal angles proportional; 
hence, 1. All ſquares are ſimilar rect- 
angles. 2. All limilar reftdngles are to 
each other as the ſquares of their homo- 
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© | Jogous ſides; Similar right-lineg figures 


are ſuch as have equal angles 

fides about thoſe och —— — — 

tional. Similar ſegments of a circle ad 

ſuch as contain equal angles. Similar 
curves: two ſegments of two curves 
called ſimilar, if, any right lined figure 
being inſcribed within one of them, we 
can inſcribe always a ſimilar right lined 
figure in the other, Similar conic ſec. 
tions: two conic ſections are ſaid to be 
ſimilar when any ſegment being taken in 


the one, we can aſſign always a ſimilar 


ſegment in the other. Similar dizmeter; 
of two conie ſeftions : the diameters in 
two conic ſections are ſaid to be ſimilar, 
when they make the ſame angles with 
their ordinates, Similar ſolids are ſuch 
as are contained under equal numbers 
of ſimilar planes alike ſituated. Similar 
triangles are ſuch as have their three 
angles reſpectively equal to one another, 
Hence, 1. AM ſimilar triangles have the 
ſides about their angles proportional, 
2, All ſimilar triangles are to one ano- 
ther as the ſquares of their homologous 
ſides, See the articles ANGLE, Axcn, 
NuMBER, POLYGON, Sc. 


_StMILAR BODIES, in natural philoſophy, 


are ſuch as have their particles of the 
ſame kind and nature with one another. 
See Bop, ParTICLE, &c. 
StMILAR DtsEASE, in medicine, denotes 
a diſeaſe of ſome ſimple, ſolid part of 
the body; as of a fibre with regard to its 
tenſion or flaccidity; of a membrane; a 
nervous canal, or the like. See DISEASE, 
SIMILAR FIGURES, in geometry, ſuch as 
have their angles reſpeCtively equal, and 
the ſides, about the equal angles, pro- 
portional. See the articles RECTANGLE, 
. TRIANGLE, and POLYGON, 
SIMILAR PARTS, in anatomy, are thoſe 
parts of the body which at firſt fight ap- 


pear to conſiſt of like parts, or parts cf 


the ſame nature, texture, and formation; 
of theſe we uſually reckon ten, vix. the 
bones, cartiles ges, ligaments, membranes, 


fibres, nervex, arter les, veins, fleſh, and 


ſkin, See BONE; CAR TIL AGE, Ec. 


SIMILE, or S1M1LITUDE,' in rhetoric, a 
* compariſon of two things, which though 

different in other reſpects, yet agree in 
ſome one. The difference between a 
ſimile and compariſon, is faid to conſiſt in 
this, that the ſimile properly belongs to 
Whatever we call the quality of the 

thing, and the compariſon to the quan- 


tity. See the article COMPARISON. 


SIMILITUDE, in arithmetic, * 
/ | Co 
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ec. denotes the relation of two things tain, that all compacts or bargains in 


reg Gmilar to each other, See SIMILAR, Which benefices are concerned, are ſimo- 
| the $IMONICAL is applied to any perſon nical, when it is done withaut the pope's 
por. guilty of ſimony. See SIMONY.. _ concurrence z but that, once obtained, 
— SIMONIANS, in church 1 a. ſect of gives a ſanction to the thing, which they 
he antient heretics, ſo called from their ound upon this univerſal propoſition, : 
| are founder, Simon Magus, or the magician. | that the pope cannot commit ſimony in 
ure The hereſies of Simon Magus were prin- beneficiary matters, ſince he hath a power 
7 cipally his pretending to be the great ſo abſolute over all the ecclefizftical goods 
ned wer of God, and thinking that the and benefices, that he can unite, divide, 
ſec. ifts of the Holy Ghoſt were venal, and and beftow them in whatever manner he 
be to be purchaſed with money, He is ſaid | pleaſes, b | 
n in to have. invented the ZEons, which were Againſt the e of ſimony, there 
ilar ſo many perſons of whom the Godhead have been many cahons made in our 
ters was compoſed. His concubine Helen, own church, which puniſhes the offender 
$ in he called the firſt intelligence, and mother with deprivation, diſability, &c, and by 
lar, of all things ; and ſometimes he called a ſtatute of the 31 Eliz, it is enacted, 
vith her Minerva, and himſelf Jupiter, Simon that if any perſon for any ſum of moneyz 
uch Magus gained a great many proſelytes, reward, gift, profit, or benefit, or by 
ers who paid himſelf and his concubine di- reaſon of any promiſe, agreement, grant, 
ilar vine worſhip; theſe were the earlieſt he- hond, covenant, or other aſſutance, ſhall 
ire retics, and thoſe that St. John, St. Pe- preſent, or collate any perſon to any be- 
tr, ter and St. Paul, in their epiſtles, ſo often nefice with cute, dignity, or living eccle- 
the warn the chriſtians againſt. ſiaſtical, every ſuch preſentation, or col- 
nl, SIMON, in ecclefiaſtical law, the crime lation, and every admiſſion or induction 
no- of buying or ſelling ſpiritual gifts or pre- thereupon, ſhall be utterly void, and the 
ous ferments. In the antient chtiſtian church, crown ſhall preſent for that turn; and the 
'H, this crime was always thought to be perſon that ſhall give or take any ſum of 
committed when men either offered or money, Cc. ſhall forfeit double the 
by, received money for ordinations. The value of one year's profit of any ſuch 
the apoſtolical canons lay a double puniſh- beneficez and the perſon fo corruptly 
er, ment both of depoſition and excommu- taking any ſuch benehce, ſhall from 
nication, on ſuch of the clergy as were thenceforth be diſabled to have and enjoy 
tes found guilty of it. This was the firſt the (ame, Zh 
of fort of ſimony, and that which was moſt SIMPLE, /implex, ſomething not mixed 
its properly fo called, and to this the antients or compounded, in which ſenſe it ſtands 
a reduced the exading of any reward for oppoſed to compound, See the article 
2, adminiſtring the euchariſt or baptiſm, or COMPOUND. — 5 
FI for any ſpiritual offices. A ſecond fort Thus we ſay, Gmple form, ſimple mode, 
nd of ſimony conſiſted in buying the ſpi- Fimple fee, ſimple force, fmple equation, 
o- ritual preferments of the church; this ſimple anomaly, ſimple glands, ſimple 
E, was puniſhed with depoſition in any viſion, ſimple flank, ſimple fradion, Sc. 
biſhop, who promoted any church. officer See the articles FokM, Mobs, FEE, 
ole for the ſake of lucre; and the perſons ſo FoRCE, Eq 7aTION, S. 
p- promoted, were to be degraded from SIMPLE, in pharmacy, a general name. 
of their office, By the laws of Juſtinian, given to all herbs or plants, as having 
n; every elector was to depoſe upon oath, each its particular virtue, whereby it be- 
he that he did not chuſe the perſon elected comes a ſimple remedy. 2 
es, for any gift or promiſe, cr friendſhip, or SIMPLE, in muſic, is chiefly uſed in op- 
nd any other cauſe, but only becauſe he poſition to double, ſometimes to a com- 
| knew him to be a man. of the true ca- E. of leveral parts or figures of dif- 
2 tholic faith, of unblamable life, and ferent values, &c. Simple cadence is that 
ph good learning. This laſt fort of ſimony where the notes are equal in every Part. 
in was, when men by ambitious arts and Simple concords are thoſe wherein we hear 
a undue practices, got themſelves inveſted at leaſt two notes in confonance, as a 
in in an office or preferment to which they third and fifth, and of conſequence ate 
to had no regular call, or wheo they in- leaſt three parts, which is either done 
he truded themſelves into other mens places,  ifnmediately, and called the harmonica} - 
n- which were legally filled before. The triad, or in a more remote manner; that 
caſuiſts for the Church of Rome main- is, when the ſounds which are not baſs, 
Ys vol. IV. e 1 ß 
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SIN 
are one or two oftaves higher, This 
diftance has no bad effect in the third; 
but in thT fifth it has, and generally 
ſpeaking, the nearer or more immediate 
the concords are, the better. They al- 
ſo ſay, C ſimple, or plain, in oppoſition 
to C accented. Simple counter-point is a 
harmonical compoſition, wherein note is 
ſet againſt note, in oppoſition to figura- 
tive counter-point. 
fimple imitation, is where one part imi- 
tates the ſinging of another for ſome 
. meaſures. See the articles COUNTER- 
POINT, IMITATION, FUGUE, Ec. 
For ſimple interval, and fimple triple, ſee 
the articles INTERVAL and TRIPLE. 
SIMPLEX BENEFICIUM, ſignifies an in- 


ferior dignity in a cathedral, or colleglate 


church, a ſine- cure, penſion, or any ec- 


cleſiaſtical benefice, oppoſed to a cure of 


ſouls, and which therefore is conſiſtent 
with any parochial cure, without coming 
under the denomination of pluralities. 

SIMPLIFYING, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
is the taking away the cure of ſouls from 
a benefice, and diſpenling the beneficiary 
from reſidence, Several benefices which 
have been ſimplifyed, now require reſi- 
dence, and a great number of others, 
which required reſidence, have been ſim- 
plifyed : ſome uſe this word in a more 
extenſive ſignification, vx. for the ſhort- 
ening a relation, Cc. or retrenching eve- 
ry thing not preciſely neceſſary. 

SIMPLUDIARIA, in antiquity, a kind 
of funeral honours paid to the deceaſed 
at their obſequies. 

SIMUL-cum, in law, words that former- 


ly were made uſe of in indiftments and. 


*declarations of treſpaſs, where there were 


| ſeveral defendants, ſome whereof were 


known, and others not, 

SIN, a breach or tranſgreſſion of ſome di- 

vine law, or command. ; 

SINAl, a mountain of Arabia Petrea, ſitu- 
ated eaſt long. 35, north lat. 299, and 
memorable on account of the laws being 
given to the Jews on this mount. 

SN AI, knights of, See CATHARINE, 

SINAPI, or Six Apis, muflard, in botany, 
a genus of the tetradynamia ſiliquoſa claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
four cruciform, roundiſh, plane, patent, 
and intire petals, with er:& linear un- 
gues, and ſcercely the length of the cup; 
the fruit is an oblong, rough pod, con- 
fiſting of two valves, and containing two 
cells; the ſeeds are numerous and glo- 
boſe, 


Muſlard- ſeed is an attenuant and reſol- 
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vent in a very high degree; it warms the 
Romach, and excites an appetite ; but its 
principal medicinal uſe is external in 
ſinapiſms, applications made to certa; 
parts ben irritation is intended, but 
not bſtering. It is uſually mixed with 


horſe-radiſh-root, and other ingredient 
of the' fame kind, for this purpoſe. 

SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external me. 
dicine, in form of a cataplaſm, compoſed 
chiefly of muſtird-ſeed ꝓulverized, and 
mixed with the pulp of figs, or with bri. 
ony, garlic, onion, or the like. See the 
preceding article. : 

SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the fore-part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead to 
the coronal ſuture. See the articles 
HEAD and SKULL. 

SINCOPORA, a promontory of Malacea 
in the Eaſt-Indies, ſituated in 2 north 
lat. oppoſite to the ifland of Sumatra, 
with which this cape forms the ſtraits, 
called the Straits of Sincopora. 

SINDON, in ſurgery, a little round piece 
of linen filk, or lint, uſed in dreſſing a 
wound after trepanning. See the article 
TREPANNING. 

SINE, or right SINE of an arch, in trigo- 
nometry, 18 a right line drawn from one 
end of that arch, perpendicular to the ra- 
dius drawn to the other end of the arch; 
being always equal to half the chord of 
twice the arch. Thus, SR (plate CCL. 
fig. 6.) is the right fine of the arches 
SA and. SD. | | 
The radius, CB, is called the whole ſine, 
or the ſine of 90%. The fine-complement, 
or co fine, of an arch AS, is the part 
CR, intercepted between the center and 
right fine; ſo called, as being always 
_ to SH, the fine of the complement 
of that arch to go®, wiz, SR. And the 
verſed fine of an arch,” AS, is the part, 
RA, intercepted between the right fine, 
SR, and the extremity of the arch, A. 
For the uſe of fines in trigonometrical 
calculations, ſee the articles TRICGORNO-.- 
METRY, NAVIGATION, Ec. 

SINE ASSENSU CAPITALI, in law, a writ 
lying where a biſhop, dean, prebendary, 
or maſter of an hoſpital, aliens the lands 
held in right of his biſhopric, deanery, 
Sc. without the conſent of the chapter, 
or fraternity; in which caſe his ſucceſſor 
ſhall have this writ, and ſometimes he 
may enter upon ſuch alienation, and need 
not bring it, | | 

SINE-CURES, eccleſiaſtical benefices with- 
out cure of ſouls, - No church, where 


- there is but one incumbent, can 8 


. 
a ſine · cure: and though the church 
* down, or the pariſh being become 
deſtitute of pariſhioners, the incumbent 
may be thereby neceſſarily acquitted from 
the actual performance of public duty; 
et be is ſtill under an obligation to do 
it whenever a church ſhall be built, and 
there are a competent number of inha- 
bitants: and in the mean time, if the 
church be preſentative, as moſt ſuch chur- 
ches are, the incumbent is inſtituted in- 
to the cure of ſouls; ſuch benefices are 


rather depopulations than ſine-cures, and - 


it will be proper for the new incumbent 
to read the thirty- nine articles, and the 
liturgy in the church-yard, &c, and to 
do whatever other mcumbents uſually do, 
But a rectory, or portion of it, may pro- 
rly be a ſine cure, if there be a vicar 
under the rector, endowed and charged 
with the cure, in which caſe it does not 
come within the ſtatute of pluralities, 
21 H. VIII. c. 13. Here therefore, no 
diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the ſine- 
cure with a former living, nor need the 
incumbent read the articles, or divine 
ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
which extends only to a benefice with 
cure, By the above-mentioned ſtatute of 
Hen, VIII. not only prebends and rec- 
tories, with vicarages endowed, but dea- 
neries, and arch-deaneries are declared 
to be benefices without cure, 5 
SINE DIE, without day, in law, a term 
1 uſed in our proceedings at 
common law; as when judgment is given 
againſt the plaintiff, he is {aid to be in 
miſericordia pro falſo clamore ſuo; ſo when 
judgment paſſes for the defendant, it is 


entered eat inde fine die, being as much 


as to ſay, he is diſcharged, or diſmiſſed 
the court, | | 

SINEW, denotes what we properly call a 
nerve, though in common ipeech, it is 
rather uſed for a tendon. See the articles 

' Ne&vEs and TExnDoONs, 

SINGING, the aQtion of making divers 
ioflexions of the voice, agreeable to the 
ear, and correſpondent to the notes of a 
ſong, or piece of melody. See MELODY. 
The firſt thing to be done in learning to 
ling, is to raiſe a ſcale of notes by tones 
and ſemi-tones to an octave, and deſcend 
by the ſame notes; and then to riſe and 
fall by greater intervals, as a third, 


fourth, fifth, &c. and to do all this by - 


notes of different pitch, Then theſe 
notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, 
to which the ſyllables fa, /o, la, mi, are 
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SIN. 
applied, and the pupil taught to name 
each line and ſpace thereby whence this 
practice is called /o/-faing, the nature, 
reaſon, effects, &c, whereof, ſee under 
the article SOLFAING, | 

SINGULAR NUMBER, in grammar, that 


number of nouns and verbs which ſtands 


oppoſed to plural; and is uſed when we 
only ſpeak of a ſingle, or one, perſon, or 
thing. See PLURAL and NUMBER. 
The Latinos, French, Engliſh, Sc. have 
no numbers but ihe fingular and plural; 
but the Greeks and Hebrews have like- 
wiſe a dual number, peculiar to two per- 
ſons. Ste LaTin, FRENCH, @c. 

SINGULTUS, the Bickur, in medicine, 
See the article HicxvP, 

SINICAL QUADRANT. See QUADRANT. 


SINISTER, ſomething on, or towards, the 


left-hand; finifter is alſo uſed, among us, 

for unlucky, though in the ſacred rites of 

divination, the Romans frequently uſed 
it in an oppoſite ſenſe. 

SINISTER, in heraldry. The finifter fide of 
an eſcuſcheon is the left hand fide; the 
ſiniſter chief, the left angle of the chief; 
the ſiniſter baſe, the left hand part of the 
baſe. See ESCUTCHEON, @c, Et 

SINISTER ASPECT, among aſtrologers, is 
an appearance of two planets happening 


according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, 


as Saturn in aries, and Mars in the ſam 
degree of gemini. 
SINISTRI, a ſect of antient heretics, thus 
called, becauſe they held the left hand in 
| abhorrence, and made it a point of reli- 
gion not to receive any thing therewith. 
SINKING FUND, a proviſion made by 


parliament, conſiſting of the ſurpluſage of 


other funds, intended to be appropriated 
to the payment of the national debts ; on 
the credit of which very large ſums have 
been borrowed for public uſes. 
SINNE T, on board a ſhip, a line or ftring 
made of rope-yarn, conſiſting generally 
of two, fix, or nine firings, which are 
divided into three parts, and are platted' 
over one another, and then beaten ſmooth 
and flat with a wooden mallet. Its uſe 
is to ſave the ropes, or to keep them 
from galling. 
SI NON OMNES, in law, the name of a writ 
on aſſociation of juſtices, by which, if all 


in commiſſion cannot meet at the day aſ- . 
ſigned, i is allowed that two or more of 


them may proceed to finiſh the buſineſs. 

SINOPE,, a port-town of afiatic Turky, 

ſituated on the Euxine Sea: eaſt long, 

36* 25% north lat. 42 25. 
17 Es 


SINO- 


- EINUOUS pLcERs, | 
SINUS, in anatomy, denotes a cavity of 
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SIN 


name of a red earth of the ochre-kind, 
called alſo rubrica ſinopica, and by ſome 
authors ſinopis. It is a very cloſe, com- 
act, and weighty earth, of a fine glow- 


ing purple colour, but in ſome ſpecimens . 


much deeper than in others, and in ſome 
degenerating into paleneſs; but even in 
its worſt condition, it is a very fine co- 
. Jour. It is of a pure texture, but not 
very hard, and of an even, but duſty ſur- 
face. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is 
perfedily fine and ſmooth to the touch, 
does not crumble eaſily between the fin- 
gets, and fRlains the hands, It melts very 
8 in the mouth, and is perfectly pure 
and fine, and of a very auſtere aſtringent 
taſte, and ferments very violently with 
aqua fortis, It was dug in Cappadocia, 
and carried for ſale to the city Sinope, 
whence it had its name. It is now 
found in plenty in the New Jerſeys in 
America, and is called by the people 
there blood ſtone, from its ſtaining the 
hands to a blood-colour, and may pro- 
bably be had in many other places; and 
this deſerves thoroughly enquiring into, 
ſince there ſeems not one among the 
earths more worthy notice, Its fine tex- 
ture and body, with its high florid colour, 
muſt make-it very valuable to painters, 
and its powerful zftringency equally fo 
io medicine. The antients were well ac- 
quainted with it in fluxes and hæmor- 
rhages, and experience ſhews it poſſeſſes 
the ſame virtues at this time. The deep- 
eſt coloured is ever the moſt aſtringent. 
SINOPLE, or SENO LE, in heraldry, de- 
notes vert, or the green colour in armo- 
ries. See the article VERT. 

Sinaple is uſed to ſignify love, youth, 
beauty, rejoicing, and liberty, whence it 
is, that letters cf grace, abolition, legi- 
timation, &c, are always uſed to be ſeal- 
ed with green wax. 


" SINVATED LEAF, in hotany, a leaf 


which has a number cf ſinuſes on its 
fide, but thoſe ſrparated by lobes, not 
very lang, nor themſelves indented, or 
notched at the edges. Sinuato-dentated 
leaf, expreſſes a leaf like the former, 
but with the lateral lobes of a linear 
figure. 

SINUOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns 
in arches, or other irregular figures, 
ſometimes juiting out, and ſometimes 
falling in, 

See ULCER. 


ce: tajn bones, and other parts, the en- 
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SNoplc A terra, in natural biſtory, the 


SION-COLLEGE., 
SIPHON, or SYPHON, in hydraulics, a 


SI. P. 
trance whereof is narrow, and t 

tom wider and more ſpacious. of = 
ſinuſes we find ſeveral in divers parts of 
the body, particularly in the internal 
ſurfaces of the os occipitis; in adults 
there is a croſs, to which adheres th. 
finuſes and proceſſes of the dura mater 
the uſe whereof is to carry the blood from 
the brain, by a very peculiar mechaniſm 
under the ſella equina, or turcica of the 
os ſphenoides ; there is alſo a ſinus called 
the ſphenoidal finus; this is ſometimes 
double, and opens into the noftrils ; ſome- 
times it is totally wanting, See the ar. 
ticles SKULL, BRAIN, SPRENOIDES 0s, 
DURA MATER, @c. 

For the finuſes of the larynx and vena 
portæ, ſee LaARYNX and Po rA. 

Sinus of an artery is uſed, by ſome, for 
any part of an artery where its ſides are 
ſtreießed out beyond the ordinary pro- 
portional dimenſions elſewhere. Mor- 
gagni has obſerved four ſuch ſinuſes in 


the aorta, three of them anſwering to the 


ſemilunar valves; and the fourth is all 
that part of the aorta between the former 
ſinuſes, and the origin of the common 
trunk of the right ſubclavian and caro- 
tid arteries, Sinus of the womb is uſed 
for any cavity within its ſubſtance, See 
the article UTERUS. 


Sid us, in ſurgery, a little cavity, or fac- 


culus, frequently formed by a wound or 
ulcer, wherein pus is collected. See the 
article WOUND, Sc. 

A finus is properly a cavity in the mid- 
dle of a fleſhy part, formed by the ſtagna- 
tion and putrefaction of the blood or hu- 
mours, and which has wrought itſelf ſome 
vent or exit. See the article FisTULa, 


SION, a town of Switzerland, in the 


county of Valais, ſituated on the river 
Rhone, twenty-tbree miles ſouth-eaſt of 
the lake of Geneva, being a ſovereign 
ſta te. 


See COLLEGE. 


bended pipe, one end of which being put 


Into a veſſel of liquor, and the other 


hanging out of the ſaid veſſel over ano- 
ther, the liquor will run out from the 
firſt into the laſt, after the air has been 
Mmcked out of the external or lower end 
of the ſiphon, and that as long as the 
liquor in the upper veſſel is above the | 
upper orifice of the ſiphon. Thus, HD S 
(plate CCL. fig. 1. n“ 1.) is a fiphon 
whoſe two parts HD, DS, are called 
11s legs, and by its operation, the water 
is drawn out of the upper veſſel ABCD, 
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: e lower ab, When you have 
2 air at 8, the water fol- 
lows, coming in at H, going in the d1- 
' reftion HG Ds, and out at S, as long 
as the ſurface E F is above IH; the le 
vel of the mouth of what is called the 
driving leg of the ſiphon, being that in 
' which the water goes up, as that through 


which it goes down. is called the iſſuing 


„and is always longer than the driv- 
— leg. Now, Shs — of the ſiphon's 
running is this. The air which preſſes 
into the veſſel A BC D, repreſented by 


the column K L, ſuſtains the column of 


water L D, in the ſhort leg of the ſiphon, 
prefling againſt that air with its perpendi- 
cular height D F, whilft the column of 
air MS, preſſing upwards againſt the hole 
of the long or iſſuing leg D S (which acts 


according to the height D C) muſt yield 


and ſuffer the water to run out as long as 
the leg DS is longer. or rather higher in 


perpendicular than DG. For ſince K 


and M are ſuppoſed at top of the atmo- 
"ſphere, the column K I. and MS are 


equal in height and preſſure, (the height 


of L above S being of no account in the 
height of the atmoſphere) as long as M S 
is ated upon by the deſcending water 


pole fifteen inches) an height ſuperior to 
that of the column D G (ſuppoſe of ſeven 
inches) ſupported by the eelumn of air 
K L, the column MS muſt yield to the 
water iffuing out at 8; and however the 
ſurface of the water EF deſcends, the 
column K L, by its prefſure, will atways 
overcome the reſiſtance of the column 
MS, becauſe it has a leſs height of wa- 
ter to ſuſtain than MS has. If the 
mouth of the iſſuing leg had been at T, 


the water would hang in equilibrio, fill- 


ing both legs of the fiphon, when the 
water is come down in the upper veſſel to 


IHT, becauſe then the two columns of 


air K L and MS will be acted againſt by 
an equal weight of water in the legs of 
the ſiphon; but if then you raiſe the iſſu- 
ing end of the ſiphon, now-ſuppoſed at 
T, up to the level of 4 V above IH, the 
water will run back up from V to D, and 
ſo out at H, in the upper veſſel, becauſe 
then the column. MS having only the 
| height VD to ſuſtain, will be acted 
againſt with leſs force than the column 
K L, which is preſſed againſt by the 
whole height D H, ſuperior to V D. See 
the articles FLU1D, ENGINE, AIR, Sc. 


Since the preſſure of the air Is the cauſe 


of the water beipg puſhed up into the 


running continually 


and D thi 
DS, whole height is from D to 8 (ſup- 


tow) ALE.” 

. Gphon, and the difference of its preſſure 
(as one column is acted againſt by the 

water in the ſhort leg more weakly than 


another column of air is ated upon by the 
water in the long leg) is the cauſe of its 

q a one veſſel into 
another, when once ſet agoing, it follows, 
that the bend D of the upper part of the 


fiphon muſt not be aboye thirty two feet 
higher than the water in the upper veſſel, 
| becauſe the air cannot ſuſtaina column of 


water, whoſe height exceeds thirty-two 


feet, If therefore there was à crane, or 
fiphon ACEDB (ibid. no 2.) of about 
forty feet high, reckoning from A to E, 


with cocks A and B at its lower ende, 


and an hole at the top E, to be flopped 
with a cork upon occaſion, there might 
de made the following experiment; wa- 
ter bein els | 
B, let the cocks A and B be ſhut, then 
with a funnel, pouring in water at E, till 
both legs of the ſiphon are full, ſtop the 


poured into the veſſels A. and 


hole E, and open the two cocks at once. 
The water, inſtead of running from the 
veſſel A into B, which it would do if the 
height C A was much under thirty-two 
feet, will in the two legs fall back to C 
hirty-two feet above A and B, 
where it will hang, the air not bein 

able to ſuſtain the water above thoſe 


,- heights, and conſequently to driveit up - 
over the bend E. Nay, unleſs the wa- 

ter be purged of air before the experi- 
ment, the top of the water at C and D 
vwill/not be quite thirty feet above the wa- 
ter in the veſſels A and B, becauſe air 


will extricate itſelf out of the water, and 


| petting into the cavity CE D, preſs a 
1 


tile on the top of the water at C and D, 


ſo that its height will be leſs to balance 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere. See the 
article ATMOSPHERE. 

Mercury will run in a ſiphon in the ſame 


manner as water, but then the bend of 


the ſiphon muſt not be more than thirty 


inches and eight tenths above the ſtag- 


nant mercury in the upper veſſel; be- 
ſpecifi. _ 


cauſe, as it is near fourteen times ſpe: 
cally heavier than water, it will be Ifted 


up by the preſſure of the air but the 
_ fourteenth part that water is lifred, _ __- 


o prove further, that a different preſſure 


againſt the orifices of the unequal legs of 

a ſiphon, is the cauſe of a liquor running 
through that ioſtrument from a higher 
into a lower veſſel, we may make uſe of 
any other fluid, lighter than the fluid to 
be brought over, inſtead of air, and leave 
the bend of the ſiphon open to the air, as 
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in the following experiment: AB C D, 
(ibid. no 3.) is a pretty large glaſs jar 
with a little water (tinged red to make 
the experiment the more conſpicuous) 
in its bottom, to the height of an inch, 
asat EF, On a ſtand between F and G 
In the great jar, there is placed a little jar, 
GHK 1, almoſt full of the ſaid red 
water: let down the ſiphon SLMG, 
open at 8, M, and G, into the veſſel, fo 
that the end S of the long leg ſtands in 
the water at the bottom of the great jar; 
and G, the end of the ſhoyt leg in the 
little jar, at the bottom of its water ; 
ur in oil of turpentine into the great 
ar up to L, ſo that the water in the little 
jar may alſo be covered with it, and the 
water will firſt riſe up in both legs of the 
phon, ſo as to meet at the bend L, then 
it will run out of the little jar into the 
great one through the ſiphon, in the di- 
rection GHLS, as long as there is any 
water in the little jar above G. See the 
article BAROMETER, : | 
Inftead of hanging a fiphon over the 
fide of a veſſel, it may be adapted to a 


cup; ſo that the ſhort leg being in the 


cup; the long leg may go down through 
the bottom of the cup; and then it is 
called Tantalus's cup, 
TanTalus's CuP. we 
There are ſome fiphons through which 
the water will run out of a veſſel without 
ſucking the air from them, or making 
them in the manner of a waſte pipe : 
but theſe muſt be made of capillary tubes 


See the article 


whoſe bore muſt not be bigger than one 


tenth of an inch; and as ſoon as they are 


put into a veſſel of water T 78 a nꝰ 


4.) they will begin to run, and ſo conti- 
nue as long as there is any water above 
the driving leg. This happens betauſe 
the attraction of cohefion, which makes 
water riſe up in ſmall tubes, draws the 
furface V to W in the fiphon ; where be- 
ing lower than the ſurface of the water 
in the veſſel, it moſt run down; becauſe 
the column of water WS, is longer or 
higher-than the column SV; and the air 
puſhing down atV, muſt overcome the 
reſiſtance of the air puſhing upwards at 
8. For the ſame reaſon, a piece of lift 
of cloth, A D, will make the water come 
out of the veſſel and fall down in drops at 

E; as this piece of cloth is in effect a 


bundle of capillary Gphons made by its 


interſtices, But if the ſurface of the 
water in the veſſel was at g h, the ſiphon 
being put in the water, would not run 


out, but only riſe in the ſphon vp to eF, 
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SIS 
the height to which a tube of that bore 
would raiſe the water by the attradion of 
coheſion, Whenever the veſſel is ful 
this experiment will ſucceed in vacuo. 
See CORESION, CAPILLARY, Sc. 


_ SIPHONANTHUS, or SirnoNARN TRE. 


MUM, a genus of the tetrandria-monogy. 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
conſiſts of a fingle funnel-ſhaped petal: 
the fruit confiſts of four roundiſh berries 
within a patulous cup; the ſeed is ſolitary | 
and roundifſh, k 

SIRADIA, a city of great Poland, in the 
palatinate of that name, fituated on the 
river Warta : eaſt longitude 18, north 
latitude 52. | 

SIRANAGER, a city of hither India, 
capital of the province of Siba, ſituated 
on the river Ganges: eaſt longitude 800, 
north latitude 319 3o!. 

SIRE, a title of honour in France, now 
given to the king only, as a mark of ſo. 
vereignty. In all placets and- petitions, 
epiſtles, diſcourſes, Cc. to the king, he is 
addreſſed under the title of fire. 

Sire was antiently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with ſieur and ſeigneur, and applied to 
barons, gentlemen, and citizens. 

SIREN, ce, in antiquity, a kind of fa- 
bulous animal; otherwiſe called a mer - 
maid. See the article Mermaid. 

The firens are repreſented by Ovid, &c, 
as ſea monſters, with women's faces and 
fiſhes tails; and by others decked with 
plumage of various colours. The three 
frens are ſuppoſed to be the three 
daughters of the river Achelous, and 
are called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leu- 
coſia, Homer makes mention of only 
two ſirens, and ſome others reckon five, 
Virgil places them on rocks where veſſels 
are in danger of ſpliting. Some repre- 
ſent them as ſuch charmmg monſters, who 
ſang ſo harmonioufly, that ſailors were 
wrecked on their rocks without regret, 
and even expired in raptures. 

SIRIK, or SERQUES, a town of Lorrain, 
ſituated on the Moſelle, twelve miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Luxemburg. 

SIRIUS, the DOG-STAR, in aftronomy, 
a very bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in the mouth of the conſtellation canis 
major, See CANICULA and CAR IS. 

SERMIUM, a city of Sclavonia, ſituated 
on the eaſt fide of the river Save: caſt 
long. 209, north lat. 459. 

SIRNAME. See the article SURNAME. 

SISKIN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of the 
fringilla, with a ſpotted breaſt, of the 

| bigneſs of the green - finch: the head is 


- 


large. 


JJ q ²˙ NW!!! a . —A ] 209 a» as 


7 f - . ; 

818 Lager 81 U 
5 and round: the iris of the eyes is erful diuretic, and promoter of che 
hazel ; the beak ſhort, conic and robuſt menſes: the beſt way of uſing it is ia 
the head black: the back tinged with manner of a ſallad, or by drinking the 

"een : the belly white, and wings ele- expreſſed juice, which is at preſent muck 
gantly variegated with a tranſverſe fireak a cuſtom with us in ſpring wich that of 
of yellow. See plate CCL. 6. 2. brook-lime, c. EP pls kr 
$ISON, CORN-PARSLEY, or BisHOP's- SISYRINCHIUM, in botany, a 19775 of 
„ WEED, in botany, a genus of the pen- the gynandria-triandria claſs of plants, 
6 tandria-digynia claſs of plants, the gene- the corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix oblong 
ral corolla whereof is uniform : the par- erecto- patent plane petals, rounded ver- 
tial corolla is formed of five equal lanceo- tically with a point, The fruit js a tri- 

uetrous capſule, rounded vertically, eon- 


lated inflex petals: there is no pericar- 
iſting of three cells, and containing 


um: the naked fruit is oval, ftriated, 
and ſeparable into two parts : the ſeeds e Rr the ſeeds are numerous and 
roundiſh. 


are two, oval, convex, ſtriated on one hs 1 
ſide, and plane and ſmooth on the other, SITE, or SCITE, Atus, denotes tbe ſitua - 
tion of an houſe, meſſuage, Cc. and 


The ſeed of this plant is one of the four 

lefſer hot ſeeds of the ſhops, and is an ſometimes the ground-plot, or ſpot of 
attenuant, aperient and carminative, It earth it ftands on, | 
is preſcribed in flatulencies and colics, and 
againſt obſtruRions of the menſes; and 
is ſaid alſo to be a Jithontriptic, 

$ISTERON, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of Provence, ſituated on the river 
Durance: eaſt longitude $5? 45, north 
latitude 44 16%. 

SISTRUM, or Cisr RUM, a kind of anti- 
ent muſical inſtrument, uſed by the prieſts 
of Iſis and Ofiris, It is deſcribed by 

Spon as of an oval form, in manner of a 

; racket, with three ſticks traverſing it 

breadth-wiſe, which playing freely by the 

| agitation of the whole inſtrument, yield- 

| ed a kind of ſound which to them ſeem- 

ed melodious, Mr, Malcolm takes the 

filtrum to be no better than a kind of 

| 


„ n 
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In logic, ſitus is one of the predicaments 
declaring a ſubject to be ſo and ſo placed: 
and in geometry and. algebra, it denotes 
the fituation of lines, ſurfaces, &c, 
SITOPHYLAX, in grecian antiquity, an 
athenian magiſtrate, who had the ſuper- 
intendance of the corn, and was to take 
care that nobody bought more than was 
neceſſary for the proviſion of his family. 
By the attic laws, particular perſons were 
prohibited buying more than fifty $opwar, 
or meaſures of wheat.a man; and the 
fitophylax was to look to the obſervation. 
of this law. It was a capital crime to 
prevaricate in it. There were fifteen of 
theſe officers, ten for the city and five 
for the pyræus. | 
SITTA, the NUTHATCH, in ornithology, 
the name of a diſtin genus of birds, 
uſually confounded with the picæ. The 
beak of the ſitta is of a conic and ſome- 
what cultrated form: the tongue is lace- 
rated and mT; the feathers of 


rattle, Oiſelius obſerves, that the ſiſtrum 
is found repreſented on ſeveral medals 
and on taliſmans. 

SISYMBRIUM, WATER-CRESS, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the tetradynamĩa - ſiliquoſa 
claſs of plants, the corolla whereof con- 


* 
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g filts of four cruciform, oblong, erecto- the tail are rigid. The ſitta is of the ſize . 
) patent petals, oftentimes leſs than the of our common goldfinch : the head is 1 
cup, with a great number of ungues: ſmall and depreſſed: the beak is ſhort, 1 
; the fruit is a long, crooked, cylindrical black on the upper part and white on the 1 
pod, conſiſling of two valves, and con- lower towards the throat: the head, neck, } | 
: taining two cells: the ſeeds are nume- back, and wings, are grey: the breaſt of 1 
; rous and ſmall. See plate CCL. fig. 5, a pale yellow; and the lower part of oy 
The young leaves of this plant are fre- the belly ſomewhat reddiſh, See plate 1 
g quently eaten in ſpring as a ſallad : the CCL. fig. 3. | 7 
. ; | 
F whole plant is of an acid tafte, and is a SIUM, WATER-BARSNEP, SKIRRET, and x" 
8 powerful attenuant and reſolvent. It is NINZIN, in botany, a genus of pentan- 1 
recommended as a kind of ſpecific in the dria-digynia claſs ct plants, the general 1 
| ſcurvy, and is eaten in large quantities corolla whereof is uniform: the partial "i 
1 for that intention with great ſucceſs, It one conſiſts of five inflex equal petals : þ 
is good againſt obſtructions of the viſcera, the fruit is naked, and of an oval or 1 
and conſequently in jaundices, and many roundiſh figure, ſmall, ſtriated, and ſe. 9 
e of the chronic diſeaſes, It is alſo a pow- parable into two parts: the ſeeds are i} 
e f wes, two, 6 a 
x | 
8. 


SIX 


two, roundifh, ſtriated, and convex 


on the one fide, and plane on the other. 
The leaves of this plant, eaten either 
crude or boiled, are ſaid to break and 
expel the ſtone; to excite urine and the 
menſes; to promote the ex pulſion of the 
foetus, and to be good in a dyſentery, 
SIXAIN, $I1XTH, ſexagena, in war, an 
antient order of battle, wherein ſix bat- 
talions being ranged in one line, the ſe - 
cond and fifth were made to advance, to 
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S EZ 
others that are vicious and diſſonant: the 
firſt, called the defective fixth, compoſe, 
of two tones and three ſemi-tones, or of 
ſeven ſemi-tones, five of which are great. 
er, and two leſs; the ſecond is the re. 
dundant fixth, compoſed of four tones, 2 
greater ſemi-tone and a lefs; whence ſome 
call it pentatonon, as comprehending fue 
todes. Theſe two, being both diſſonant, 


| ſhould never be uſed in melody, and ye. 
xy rarely in harmony, 


+ form the van- guard; the firſt and ſixth s to the two conlonant fixths, th 

0 retire, to form the rear guard; the were antiently uſed very ſparingly: a 

| "third and fourth remaining on the ſpot, *' preſent they are allowed to be uſed a; 

| 1 | to form the corps, or body, of the battle. often as one pleaſes, as is the caſe with 

SIX-CLERKS. See Six CLERKS. thirds; the ſixths being in reality no other 

SIXTH, /exta, in muſic, one of the ſim- than inverted thirds : but care is uſuall 
ple original concords, or harmonical in- taken that the firſt fixth that occurs be 2 
tervals. See the article ConcoRD. lels, the laſt a greater; and from the 
The ſixth is of two kinds, greater and | 


greater we riſe to the octave; and from 
leſs, and therefore is efteemed one of the the leſs, fall to the fifth. 


imperfe& concords, though each of them SIZE, the name of an inſtrument uſed to 
ariſe. from a different diviſion of the oc- find the bigneſs of fine round pearls 
tave: the greater ſixth is a concord re- withal. It conſiſts of thin pieces or 
ſulting from the mixture of the ſounds leaves, about two inches long and half 
of two ſtrings, that are to each other as an inch broad, faſtened together at one 
3:5: the leſs from thoſe of two ſtrings, end by a rivet In each of theſe are 
in the ratio of 5:8, See SCALE, round holes drilled of different diame- 
The leſs ſixth is compoſed diatonically ters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ferve for 
of ſix degrees, whence its name, and five meaſuring pearls from half a grain to 
7 intervals, three whereof are tones, and ſeven grains; thoſe of the ſecond, for 
two ſemi-tones; chromatically of eight pearls from eight grains, gr two carats, 
ſemi-tones, five whereof are greater, and to five carats, &c. and thoſeof the third, 
three leſs : it has its form, or origin, for pearls from fix carats and a half to 
from the ratio ſuper tri-partiens quinta, eight carats and a half. 
The greater ſixth is diatonically com- S1ZE is alſo a fort of paint, varnifh, or 
poſed, like the other, of ſix degrees and glue, uſed by painters, Sc. | 
five intervals, among which four are The ſhreds and parings of leather, 
tones and one femi-tone; chromatically, "parchment, or vellum, being boiled in 
of nine ſemi-tones, five whereof are water and ſtrained, make * This 
. greater, and four leſs; conſequently, it ſubſtance is uſed in many. trades, Mr, 
B - hath a leſs ſemi-tone more than the for- Boyle mentions, among other uſes, that 
$ mer. It has its origin from the ratio ſuper fine red ſtands and hanging ſhelves are 
| bi-partiens tertia. See PROPORTION, coloured with ground vermillion tem- 
Antigntly the ſixth had only one dupli- pered with ſize, and when dry are laid 
cate, which was the thirteenth ;z but in over with common varniſh. There is 
the modern ſyſtem of muſic it has the alſo a fize made of ifin -glaſs, in the 
twentieth for its triplicate, the twenty- fame manner, and for the like purpoſes; 
ſeventh for its quadruplicate, Cc. every but this ſize will not keep above three or 
one of which are indifferently marked in four days, ſo that no more ſhould be 
thorough baſs by the figure 6. And even made of it at once than prefent occafion 
the ſixth itſelf both greater and leſs, when requires. 
natural, is not expreſſed any otherwiſe, The manner of uſing ſize is to melt ſome 


, than by a ſimple 6: but when it is of it over a gentle fire, and feraping as 
greater or leſs, by accident, the charac- 


much whiting into it as may only colour 
ters of ſharp or flat are ſet along with it, let them be well incorporated toge- 
the 6. : | | 


ther; after which you may whiten frames, 

Beſides theſe two kinds of fixths, which Sc. with it. After it dries, melt the 
are both good concords, there are two ſize again, and put more whiting, 0 
Te | c V hiten 
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times; letting it dry between, each time: 
but before it is quite dry, between each 


waſhing, you muſt ſmooth and wet it 


over with a clean bruſh-pencil in fair 
water. | 18 5 

To make gold - ſize take gum animi and 
aſphaltum, of each one ounce; minium, 
litharge of gold, and umber, of each 
half an ounce; reduce all into a very 
fine powder, and add to them four ounces 
of linſeed-oil, and eight ounces of dry - 
ing-oil ; digeſt them over a gentle fire 
that does not flame, ſo that the mixture 
may only ſimmer, but not boil ; for fear 
it ſhould run over and ſet the houſe 
a-fice, keep it conſtantly ſtirring with a 
ſtick till all the ingredients are diſſolved 
and incorporated, and do not leave off 
ſtirring it till it becomes thick and ropy 
and being boiled enough, let it ſtand 
till it is almoſt cold, and then ſtrain it 


through a coarſe linen-cloth and keep it 


for ule. 

To prepare it for working, put what 
quantity you may have occaſion to uſe 
in a horſe- muſcle ſhell, adding ſo much 
oil of turpentine as will diſſolve it, and 
making it as thin as the bottom of your 
ſeed lac varniſh, hold it over a candle, 
and then ſtrain it through a linen-ra 
into another ſhell z add to theſe ſo . 


vermilion as will make it of a darkiſn - 


red: if it is too thick for drawing, you 
may thin it with ſome oil of turpentine, 
The chief uſe of this ſize is for laying 
on metals, * | 

The beſt gold · ſize for burniſhing is made 
as follows: take fine bole, what quan- 
tity you pleaſe, grind it finely on a 
marble, then ſcrape into it a little beef - 
ſuet; grind all well together; after which 
mix a ſmal} proportion of parchment: ſize 


with a double proportion of water, and 


it is done, 

To make ſilver · ſize: take tobacco-pipe 

clay, in fine powder, into which ſcrape 

ſome black-lead and a little Genoa · ſoap, 

and grind them all altogether with parch- 

ment-ſize, as already directed. 

SIZ VGV. or SYZYGY. See SYZYGY. 

SK AITE, in ichthyology, the variegated 
raia, with the middle of the back ſmooth, 

and one row of ſpines on the tail, See the 
article Ral A. 

This is one of the largeſt of the raia, 


growing to more than a yard in length, 


and its breadthy 
fourths of its le 
Vot. IV. Ss 


ual to about three 
, and its thickneſs 
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* whiten the frames, Cc. ſeven or eight- 
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_ fo conſiderable that it often weighs. a 
hundred pounds: the back is ſomewhat 
gibboſe : the belly more flat: the colour 
is a pale grey, variegated with irregular 


ſpots. of black: the roſtrum is long and 
ub-acute : the eyes are large and pro- 


minent: there are two apertures, one be- 
hind each eye: the mouth is large and 


tranſverſe: the gills are ſmall, and run 
in two ſeries, five in each, down the 


| breaſt ; the lateral fins of the male fiſh 
have a great number of little ſpines on 
them, both on the upper and under ſides: 


theſe are not found in the female. 


SKELETON, cee, in anatomy, an 
aſſemblage or arrangement of all the 


bones of a dead animal, dried, cleanſed, 
and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation, 


and kept in that order. by means of 
wires, Go. FF 

The ſkbJeton of the human body being 
of great uſe in learning its oſteology, we 


have given a figure of it in plate CCLI. 


where fig. 1. is the entire ſkeleton of a 
man; A, the frontal bone; B, the parie- 
tal bone; C, the temporal bone; D, the 


occipital bone; E, the bones of the noſe; 


F, the os malarum; G, the fuperior 


maxillary bone; H, the lower jaw; I, 
the teeth; K, the ſeven vertebræ of the 


neck, with theiycartilages between them; 


L, L, L, Sc. the twelve vertebra of the 
back; M, the five vertebræ of the loins ; 


N, the cartilages between the vertebra of 


the loins; O, the os ſacrum; P, the os 


coccygis; Q, the os ilium; R, the 
dos pubis; 8, the os iſchium; T, the ſe- 


ven true ribs; U, the five falſe ribs; V, 
the ſternum; X, X, the clavicles; V, 
the ſcapula; Z, the humerus, or arm - 
bone; a, the ulna; b, the radius; c, 


the carpus; d, the metacarpus; e, the 


phalanges digitorum; f, the thigh- bone, 


g, the rotula; h, the tibia; i, the fibu- 


la; k, the tarſus ; J, the metatarſus; 
m, the phalanges of the toes; a, the 
head of the radius; 5, the head of the 
ulna; c, the bones of the earpus; d, the 
lower appendix, which receives the head 
of the radius; e, the lower appendix, 
which receives the head of the ulna; 7. 
the upper head of the os femoris, which 
is received into the acetabulum or coxen- 
dix; g, the outer trochanter z i, the tro- 
chanter minor; +, I, the two lower heads 
of the thigh bone; p, the head of the 
tibia; 9, the os calcis; r, the articula - 
tion of the fibuta with the tibia. 


Fig. 2. ibid. is a hind- view of the ver. 


17 F | tebraã 


r 
tebre of the neck; a, a, a, c. being 


the tranſverſe proceſſes, and þ, b, ö, &c. 
the ſpine or direct proceſſes. 


Fig. 3. is a hind-view of the vertebræ of 


the back; a, a, a, being the ſpine or di- 
rect proceſles, and , l, f, the tranſverſe 


oceſſes. 8 

Fig. 4- is a hind-view of the yertebræ of 
. the loins, a, a, a, being the ſpine, and 
b, b, þ, the tranſverſe proceſſes. 

Fig. 5. is the thigh- bane ſawed longitu- 
dinally through the middle; B, B, being 
the union of the bone with its epiphyſis ; 
and fig. 6. the marrow viewed with a 
microlcope, l 
Fig. 6. the os ilium ſawed through; by 
comparing which with fig, 5. the differ- 


Ly 
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ent internal ſtructure of round and broad 


bones is ſeen. 

Fig. 7. A poſterior view of the two na- 
ſal bones; A, their ſuperior ſides; B, 
their exterior ſides; C, their inferior 
ſides. 

Fig. 8. A view of the lower part and 


ſide next the noſe of the left os maxillare, 


with the palate-bone, and os turbina- 
tum inferius; , the naſal proceſs; 3, 
the great tuber; b, the palate-plate 
E, the naſal ſpine; y, the orifice of the 
antrum maxillare; , the os ſpongioſum, 
or turbinatum inferius;”>, the two dentes 
znciſores; , the caninus », the five 
dentes molares. 

Fig. 9. A tooth cut perpendicularly, 
viewed with a microſcope; A, the fibres 
of the cortical pact ; B, the bony part; 
C, the entry at the point of the root' to 
D, the channel for the nerve and blood- 
veſſels, 

Fig. 10. A view of the ſurface next to 
the mouth of the right ſide of the lower 
jaw; 1, the ſubſtance in the middle of 
the chin; 2, the baſe of the jaw; z, the 
angle; 4, the corone; 5, the condyle ; 
6, the rough print of the internal ptery- 
goid muſcle; 7, the entry of the chan- 
vel for the nerve and blogd-veſlels; 8, 
the five grinders, | 
SKIE, one of the greateſt weſtern iſlands 
of Scotland, divided from the counties of 
Roſs and Inverneſs by a narrow channel ; 
being upwards of ſixty miles in length 
and twenty in breadth. _ 

SKIFF, or Squire, the leaſt of two ſhip- 
boats, ſerving. chiefly to go aſhore in, 
when the ſhip is in harbour. 

SKIN, *catis, in anatomy. See the articles 
_ CuTt1s and CUTICLE, | 

Skin, in commerce, is particularly uſed 
tor the membrane ſtripped off the animal 


Fuß, Parcnhwent, Hive, &c, 


8k 1 


to be prepared by the tanner 
currier, parebment- maker, & 


be c. and con. 
verted into leather, &c, See LeaTya, 


a inner, 


Skins, and the hair of beaſts ,manufzc. 
tured become parchment and vellun . 
leather, of which are made ſhoes and 
boots, ſaddles, harneſſes, and furniture 
for horſes, gloves and garments, coaches 
and chairs, houſholds tv, covers of 
books, drinking veſſels, Oc, and furt 
for cloathipg, hats, caps, Cc. Theſe 
branches of trade that are derivable from 
the ſkin trade, render it a very preat 
mercantile concern, and well deſervir 
preſervation as much as we can within 
oarſelves. The Britiſh have greatly in. 
creaſed their quantity of furrs and ſking 
of all ſoits from their northern colonies, 


- fince they planted northward towards 


Nova-ſcotia, but more eſpecially fince 
they have poſſeſſed themſelves of Canada. 
The ſeveral forts of ſkins brought to Eu- 
rope from thoſe parts are of the follow. 
ing kinds, viz, deer-ſkins, bear, bea - 
ver, otter, rackoon, fox, elk, cat, wolf, 
martin, mink, muſqueſh, fiſher, &c, 

Elk - ſkins, dreſſed or undreſſed, pay, 


on importation, 18. 2244. per ſxin; 
and * back, on exportation, 11. 
2255 d. and more, if dreſſed in oil, for 


every pound weight, on importation, 
7d, and draw .back, 'on exportation, 


4. Fox · ſkins, the dozen, pay, 


on importation, 3s. 94. d. and draw 


back, on exportation, 38. 542.4, and 


for every twenty ſhillings value, upon 
oath, on importation, pay 68. Goat- 


ſkins, in the hair, not otherwiſe rated, 


the dozen, pay, on importation, 48. 
d d. and draw back, on exporta · 
tion, 48. 37d. but thoſe of Ireland, 
the dozen, on importation, pay only 
18. 7788 d. and draw back, on expor- 


tation, 18. 5 FU d. and when tanned, 


the dozen, pay, on importation, 138. 
622.4. and. draw back, on exporta- 
tion, 88. 775 d. Hare- ſkins, the 


4 
dozen, pay, on importation, 9d. 


and des back, op exportation, 8. 


— is Opt the . | 
pay, on 'importatio, 278. 23. d. and 
. 36:40. and 
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_ ew on exportation, 4 8. 70 d. | ſerved, that it has none 2s it comes to us, 
n, n — 3 | . and ſerves uſeleſsly to increaſe the articles 
_— v'4% 945-4. and ; of the mitbridate, See MITERIDATE. 
IC upon oath, they pa'4% 97 SKINNER, | one | who., works in ſkins 
= draw back; on exportation, 4 8. 378 d. 1 9: fall abs call 8 F 
ſkins,” dreſſed in alum, pay e innere or felimongers,, mall e . 
nd Lamb 3 r tain any journeyman, Sc. to work in ; 
ure bondred, on importation,” 4s. 98 % | | : trade, except they themſelves Haye 3 
k, on exportation, 4. ed ae eee «3 
hex and draw o_ » -1 h 3 Ad. ſerved ſeven years as apprentices thereto, f 
of 310 d. dreſſ "es CR. 7. _ on pain of forfeiting double the value f 
rs pay, on importation, 19 8. 1705 d. and of the wares wrought by ſuch. perſons. J 
eſe draw back, on exportation, 1786. 3d. alas Lc ge, 144 5 45 | | q 
on undreſſed, in the wool, the hundred SKIP TON, a town in the weſt riding oF: | 
— and twenty, pay, on importation, 28. Yorkſhire, ſituated thirty five miles welt 
: . ae, of Vork. VVV 
din . _ 2 back, og Jer rad SK.IRMISH, in war, a diſorderly kind of 
EC tion, 2 8. 1a. tanned, for every combat, or encounter, in preſence of two 
mg 2 WT {SLAP armies, between ſmall parties, or perſons, 
7 twenty ſhillings value, upon oath, the _ who advance from the body for that pur» 
Fe lamb ſkins pay, on importation, 4s. poſe, and introduce to a general and re- 
ug 9:45,d. and draw back, on exporta- pular fight, 
5 tion, 48. 3 753; 4+. Lion and panther - SKULL, cranium et calwaria, in anatomy, 
My ſkins, undreſſed, | the piece, pay, on im- that part of the head which forms its 
wh ; 24 | LY great bony cavity; and in a living ſub- 
If tation, 2 8. 4 -d, ang draw back, 2 2 the brain. See the articles 
* portation, 2 8. 72 HAD and BRAIN. 8 887 , 
pan th =P 255700 5 ber e The ſhape of the ſkull is oval; its ex- 
I moute ſkins, and the pelts of goats, terior ſurſace is convex ; and its interior, 
nz undreſſed, pay the lame duties, both on concave: its round figure is an advan- 
importation... and exportation, as. the tage to its capacity: it is a lietle de - 
ts lion and panther-ſkins do, Seal-ſkins, | . and longiſn, advaneing out be- 
ſor 8 * en ind and flatted on the two ſides that 
on importation, pay, per ſkin, 784 form the temples, which contributes to 
1 n Ben 1 the enlargement of the ſight and hearing: 
n, N e e e e fe it is of — thickneſs in the ſeveral 
ſkin, 4— d. Shagreen- ſcins, each, on parts, and is compoſed of two lamellæ, 
Ys bY P | or tables, an exterior and interior, laid 
3 importation, PI. STS d. and draw or applied over. _ et. ne ; 
. 315. Which there is a diploe, or meditullium, 
bo m_ ebe ONTO Ws rep being a thin ſpongious ſubſtance,, made 
5 ſkins dreſſed, the dozen, pay, on im- of bony fibres detached from each la- 
4 | od ore Rs bn We mina, and full of little cells df different 
0 portation, B "Tap draw back, bigneſſes ; the tables are hard and ds. 
ON ene - 1/..ic the fibres being cloſe to one another: 
4 __<xpertation;” 19; 8, EE et 7˙* ps 
* ſKins, dreſſed with the hair on, the fibres are here at a 2 diſtance; 2 
ly pound, pay, on importation, 2 d. and contrivance whereby the ſkull is not only 
5 FE e made lighter, but leſs liable to fladtutes: 
d, draws back, on exportation, 1 3 and te external lamina is ſmooth and n 
8. dr Ans z wh with the pericranium: the internal is 
222... L Mä 
he | an « 663 made by the pulſation of the arteries of the 
on exportation, d. dura mater before the cranium be arrivel- 
d, 8 . at its conſiſtence: it has ſeveral holes, 
KINK, or ALsCHARCUR, in zoology, | through which it gives paſſage to the 
d. and the materia medica, a ſmall animal ſpinal marrow, nerves, artet ies, and veine, 
| of the lizard kind, brought to us dry Br the conveyance and re=conyeyance! 
d, from Egypt, and recommended as a great of the blocd, &c; between the heart and 
nd reſtorative. See the article L1ZaRD.. the brain. See the articles DiyLoE, PE- 
ww Whatever virtues this medicine may have RICRANIUM, DURA-MATER, Sc. 


treſh, as uſed by the Egyptians, it is ob- 
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The bones of the (kull are eight, wic. 
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of which are deſcribed under their ſeveral 


names. See the articles FRONT1s os, 
PaARIETALIA oss A, PETROSA OSSA, 


Occiriris os, Sc. f X 
All the bones of the cranium are found 


to be imperfe& in new-horn infants : 
the ſinus and its meditullium are almoſt 


wholly wanting; the bony fibres in the 
formation of almoſt all of them, are car» 
ried in form of rays from a center to- 
wards' the circumference ; and moſt of 
them are. not ſingle, as in adults, but 
compoſed each of ſeveral. fruftules, or 


little pieces; nor are the ſutures at that 
time formed, and frequently there are 
triquetrous little bones between them. 
In adults the ſeveral bones of the ſkull 
are in general joined by ſutures: theſe 
ſutures are either common or proper; the 
proper ſutures are diſtinguiſhed into the 


true and the falſe or ſpurious; they are 


called true ſutures When the bones are 


Joined together by means of a multitude 


of unequal denticulated eminences, form- 
ing an appearance ſomewhat like the 
edge of a ſaw : theſe denticulations enter 


mutrally into each others ſinuſes, and 


on the outſide are moſt plainly viſible : 
of this kind are thoſe called the coronal, 

— — and lambdoidal ſutures. The 
fa 


ſe or ſpurious ſutures, are thoſe ſquam - 
moſe ones of the temporal and parietal 
bones, and of the os frontis and ſphe- 
noides, in the angle where they unite 
with the parietal ones. The common ſu- 


- tures are the tranverſal one which joins 
the os frontis with the bones below it, 


the -ſphenoidal, the ethmoidal, and the 
zygomatic ; but theſe are of little mo- 
ment. Some authors mention the hay- 
ing met with ſkulls in which there were 
no ſutures at all, Between the ſutures, 


_ particularly the lambdoidal and ſagittal, 


there are found, in many ſkulls, certain 
ſmall bones ; theſe are called, by ſome, 
ofa triquetta, from their figure; by 
others, oſſa wormiana : they are uncer- 
tain in their figures and ſituation, and 


are joined to the others by ſutures : theſe 
* bones are by ſome eſteemed a great medi- 


cine in epilepſies. 

The uſe of the ſutures is, 1. That the 

Aduta mater may in thoſe parts be very 
ly joined to the cranium and peri- 

cranium. 2, That, in infants, the head 


may the mote eaſily. be extended in its 


growth from the ſeveral bones being at 


1 
= 
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the os frontis, the two parietal bones, the 
two bones of the temples, the occipital, 
the ſphenoides, and the ethmoides; each 


. 
7 * 
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that period diſunited at theſe places. 


3. That the tranſpiration from the brain | 


may be the more free and eaſy at that 
time of life in which they are open, and 


at which alſo the habit is more humid. 


4+ That very large fractures of the ſkull 
might in ſome meaſure be prevented: 


and finally, there is another advantage 
in their openneſs in children; namely, 


that medicinal applications to the exter- 
nal part of the head may penetrate and 


do ſervice. 

The foramina in the cranium are nume. 
rous, and their uſes important: theſe are 
divided into the external and internal: 


by the external are meant thoſe which 
are eaſily diſcovered on the external ſur- 
face of the ſkull z and by the internal are 
meant thoſe which are moſt obvious in 


the internal ſurface : of the larger inter - 


nal foramina we count eleven pair, afford. 


ing paſſage to the arteries, veins, and 


nerves of the brain; beſides theſe, we are 
to remark one which is ſingle, namely, 


the great foramen of the occipital bones, 
that gives paſſage to the medulla ſpinalis, 


and with it to the acceſſory ſpinal nerves, 


and to the vertebral atteries. Particular 


regard is to be had to the firſt pair of 
theſe foramina, (which may indeed be 
more properly called a congeries of the 


foramina of the os cribroſum) theſe give 
_ paſſage to the filaments of the firſt pair of 


nerves, called the olfactory nerves: the 
ſecond pair are in the ſphenoidal bones, 
and give paſſage to the optic nerves: the 


third pair are called the unequal and la- 


cerated foramina, and give paſſage to the 


third and fourth pair of the nerves, to the 


ficſt branch of the fifth pair, and to the 
ſixth pair; as alſo to the emiſſary of the 
receptacles of the dura mater: the fourth 
pair are in the ſphenoidal bone, and give 
paſſage to the {cond branch of the fifth 


pair of nerves, which is diſtributed to the 


ſeveral parts of the upper jaw : the fifth, 
or oval foramina, give paſſage to the 
third branch of the fifth pair, and to the 
emiſſary of the dura mater: the ſixth is a 
very ſmall foramen, and admits of an 
artery, which is diſtributed over the dura 
mater, and is that which forms the im- 
preſſions of little ſhrubs or trees on the 


parietal bones: the ſeventh is placed be- 


tween the ſella equina and the petroſe 
apophyſis, and it tranſmits no veſſels, but 
is ſhut vp by the dura mater : the eighth 
pair of foramina give paſſage to the ca- 
rotid arteries, whence it is called the ca- 
rotic foramenz and the intercoſtal] nerve 


has 
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its egreſs alſo at this opening: through 
— I , which is in the os troſum, 
fes the auditory nerves: through the 
tenth, which is between che os petroſum 
and the occipital bone, paſs the par va- 
um and the lateral ſinuſes of the dura 
mater, together with the ſpinal nerve: 
the eleventh is in the os occipitis, near 
the edge of the foramen magnum 5 and 
through this paſs the ninth pair of nerves, 
called the linguale, See NERVES, Sc. 
Beſides theſe foramina, there are a num- 
ber of little ones in the os petroſum, often 
very viſible; one of theſe carries back a 
branch of the audicory nerve to the dura 
mater; and the other principal one tranſ- 
mits the ſanguiferovus veſſels to the laby- 
rinth, or the internal organ of hearing. 
See the article EAR. : | 
Of the external foramina, there are two 
proper ones of the os. frontis, a little 
above the orbits; theſe are, from their 
ſituation, called ſupraorbitalia : they give 
paſſage to the opththalmic nerve of Wil- 


lis. Beſides theſe, there are four other 


foramina common to the os frontis, and 
to the plane or papyraceous bones of the 
orbit; two of theſe are placed on each 


- ſide, and they tranſmit little nerves and 


veſſels to the ſinus of the ethmoĩdal bone. 
In the parietal bone there is one, which 
ſerves for the paſſage of a vein from the - 
cutis of the cranium into the ſagittal 
ſinus of the dura mater, or from the ſa - 
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noides, beſides the internal ones already 
deſcribed, are the apertures of the finuſes 


into the noftrils, common' to them with 


the bones of the palate, and which are the 


apertures of the nares and fauces ; there 


is another canal in the upper part of the 
pterygoide proceſſes, ſerving for the pal- 
ſage of the novum emiſſarium of the du- 


ra mater. In the os ethmoides thete 


are. 1. Thoſe common to this bone wich 
the os frontis, fituated in the interior fide 


of the orbit, and already deſcribed. And, 
2. The apertures of the ethmoidal ſinuſes 


into the noſtrils. In the examination of 


different ſkulls, other foramina, beſdes 
"theſe, will occaſionally be found in dif- 
ferent places; but theſe are either extra- 
ordinary and Juſus nature, as is often 


the caſe; or they are otherwiſe fuch as 


' ſerve only to give paſſage to veſſels ſerv- 
ing for the nutrition of the bones in 
- which they ſtand. | 8 


For the foramina of the maxillary bones, 
ſee the article MAXILL E. hg 

For a view of the human fkull, ſee the 
article SKELETON. IE 
For the method of treating fiſſures, &c. 
of the ſkull,” ſee the articles FrssUze, 


| CONTRA-FISSURE, EXTRAVASATION, 


FRACTURE, Ge. | 
For the treatment of depreſſions of the 


' ſkull, ſee the articles TREPANNING and 
 ELEVATORY., ee 


gittal ſinus to the external veins of the Concealed injuries and wound of the SKULL, 


head ; but this is often wanting, In each 
of the oſſa temporum there are three com- 
mon ſoramina; the firſt of theſe is the fo— 
ramen jugale, which ſerves for the paſſage 
of the crotaphite-muſcle 3 the ſecond is 
large, in which is the ſinus of the jugular 
vein 3 and the third is the ductus Euſta- 
chij, ſituated between the petroſum and 
the ſphenoides, and leading from the 
mouth into the internal ear. Beſides theſe 
common foramina of the offa temporum, 
there are alſo three proper ones: 1. The 
meatus auditorius. 2. The aquzdu& of 
Fallopius, fituated between the maſtoide 
and (tyloide proceſs, and tranſmitting the 
hard portion of the auditory nerve. 4. 
A foramen behind the maſtoide proceſs, _ 
ſerving for the ingreſs of a vein into the 
lateral ſinus, or for the egreſs of one-from 


the lateral ſinus into the veins of the occi- 
put. In the occipital bone there are two 


foramina, fituated behind the condyloide 
apophyſes, and ſerving to give paſſage to 
the yertebral veins, into the lateral ſinuſes 
of the dura mater; theſe, however are 


When a blunt inftrument is the occaſion 
of any injury of the cranium, if the in- 


jured part does not ſufficiently appear of 
itſelf, great induſtry is neceſſary to diſco- 
ver it. Where the common integaments . 


appear tumid and ſoft,” they are in this 
caſe to be divided to the bone; but in ma- 


king the inciſion, care muſt be taken not 


to lay too much ſtreſs upon the knife, left 
ſplinters of the fractured cranium ſhould, 


by that means, be forced upon the brain. 


The beft way to make this incifion, ac- 
cording to Heifter, is in form of the letter 
X, and about ap inch and half in lenge, 
lifting up the'fkin at each angle, and 
leaving the bone bare. The blood that 
is ſpilt may be taken up by a ſponge, and 


dry lint ſtuffed between the ſkiß and the 


cranium: and having thus found out the 
injured part of the cranium, the trepan 


is to be applied, if it be found neceſſary. 


If ſplinters of the bone are now found, 


they muſt be removed either with the fin- 


gers or forceps, or, when they hang to 
the cranium, Yin ut wher 


ſcifſars; but when 


r. 
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bouring parts of the cranium, it is more 
adviſeable to replace them, than to endea- 
vour to remove them by violence. 
In wounds of the cranium, or ſkull, the 
firſt buſineſs is to find whether they are 
terminated in the external parts of the 
cranium, or whether they penetrate into 
its cavity: this is to be known, 1. By 
the eye. 3. By the probe; which, how- 
ever, mult be gently uſed here, for fear 
of bringing on farther miſchief. 3. By 
examining the inſtrument with which the 
blow was given, and conſidering the de- 
ee of force with which it was impelled. 
And, laſtly, the preſence or abſence of 


very bad ſymptoms; for a violent blow 


upon the head will always be aitended 
_ with vomitings and vertigos, and blood 
will be diſcharged from the noſe, ears, 
and mouth, and the wounded perfon will 
Joſe his ſpeech and ſenſes. Theſe diſ- 
orders will appear, ſometimes ſooner and 
ſometimes later, but are always moſt vio- 
lent, when the wound is by a fall, or by 
ſome blunt inſtrument ; in which caſes 
the cranium is uſually. much ſhattered. 
The blood which diſcharges, itſelf by the 
wound, that is made by a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, will inſinuate itſelf between the 
common integuments and the cranium : 
in the contu 
blunt inſtruments, ſometimes it will be 
concealed. under the crauium; and, by 
corrupting the periĩoſteum and the crani- 
um, will bring on ulcers. and caries of 
the bone, and frequently occaſions fevers, 
convulſions, and death, See ConTU- 
sion, EXTRAVASATION, CARIES, Sc. 
SKV, the blue expanſe of air and atmo- 
ſphere. See the articles Alk, ZETHER, 
and ATMOSPHERE. lh 
The azure colour of the ſky Sir Iſaac 
Newton attributes to vapours, beginning 
to condenſe there, and which, have got 
conſiſtence enough to reflect the molt re- 
flexible rays, M. De la Hire attributes 
it to our viewing a black object, wiz. 
the dark ſpace beyond the regions of the 
atmoſphere, through a white or Jucid one, 
Dig, the air illuminated by the ſun; a 
mixture of black and white always ap- 
pearing blue, See the article Col oux. 
SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board 
ſawed off from the ſides of a timber · tree: 
the word is alſo uſed for a flat piece of 
mazbhle.. | 
HANEY > a.city of Bohemia, ſituated 18 
miles north · weſt of Prague, 


ns that are made with 


F 
. they. adhere pretty firmly, to the neigh- SLATE, fegania, in the hiſtory of ſy, 


— 


ed ſtructure, ſplitting into fine pla 

ö Dr. Hill diſtinguiſhes four pk of fle. 

gania: 2. The Whitiſh ſteganium, be- 
ing a ſoft, friable, ſlaty tone, of a tc. 
lerably fine and cloſe texture, conſider. 


| brown, or browniſh yellow: this ſpecies 
is very, common in many counties in 
England, lying near the furface of the 
ground; it is generally very full of per- 


ing houſes. 


pale purple, glittering all over with (mall 
_ gloſſy ſpangles : it is compoſed of a mul - 


cloſely and evenly over one another, and 
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a ſtone of a compaRt texture and laminat. 


ably heavy, perfe&tly dull and deſtitute 


of brightneſs, variegated wich a pale 


pendicular as well as horizontal cavities 
many of which are filled up with a ſpar 
a little purer and more cryſtalline than 
the reſt, and is . uſed for cover. 

2. The red ſteganium is a 
very fine and elegant ſlate, of a ſmooth 
ſurface, firm and compa& texture, con- 
ſiderably heavy, and of a very beautiful 


titude of very thin plates or flakes, laid 


cobering pretty firmly: this is very com- 
mon in the northern parts of England, 
and is much valued as a ſtrong and beau. 
tiful covering for houſes, . 3. The com- 


mon blue ſteganium is very well known, 


plates, laid 
 ealily ſplitting at the commiſſures of 
them: this is alſo very common in the 


thick ſtrata, 


as an uſeful and valuable Gone, of a fine 
{mooth texture and gloſſy ſurface, mo- 
derately heavy, and of a pale greyiſh 
blue ; * ed of a multitude of even 

clole upon one another, and 


north parts of England, and is uſed in 
moſt places for the covering of houſes. 
There are other ſpecies of this ſlate, wiz. 
the browniſh blue friable ſteganium, uſu- 


ally called coal ſlate; the greyiſh black 


friable ſteganium, commonly called ſhi- 
ver; and the greyiſh blue ſparkling ſte- 
Caray 4. The friable, aluminous, 
lack ſteganium, being the iriſh ſlate ot 
the ſhops: this is compoſed of a multi- 
tude of thin flakes, laid very evenly and 
regularly over one anether, and ſplits 
very readily at the commiſſures of them. 
It is common in many parts of Ireland, 
and is found in ſome places in England, 
always lying near the ſurface, in very 
In medicine it is uſed in 
bzmorrhages of all kinds with ſucceſs, 
and is taken often as a good medicine in 

fevers, | | | 
There is a ſort of flate-ſtones called, by 
Dr. Hill, ammoſchilta : of this kind there 
3 are 


nd cryſtalline particles; 
dle, ta Khiklum; 


tries, and is frequently uſed to cover peivilegs of furniſhing the ſpaniſh Wett- 
. Indies with ſlaves. See NRGROES. 

For an account of the Lacedemonian 
ſlaves, ſee the article HELOTs, 
For the cuſtom of marking or ſtigmatize 

ing flaves, ſee STIOMATIZ ING. 


n ellowiſh grey glittering ammoſchiſtum; Slaughter -ſkins is a term uſed by our cur- 
. the hard purple and white laminated am- riers and leather-dreſſers, for the ſkins of 
a moſchiſtum; and the bluiſh glittering oxen or other beaſts, when freſh and co- 
h flate-ftone, Theſe ſorts of ſlate · ſtone vered with the hair; ſuch as they receive 
- are very common in the. northern coun- them from the ſlaughter houſes, where 
1l tries, and are uſed for covering houſes, the butchers flea the carcaſs, AY 
ll paving, building, &c. LE DGE, a kind of carriage without 
- SLAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of heels, for the conveyance of very weigh- 
d a maſter, either by war or _— We ty things, as huge ſtones, Cc. 
d find no mention of ſlaves before the de- his is alſo the name of a large ſmith's 
= juge; but immediately after, vi. in the hammer, to be uſed with both hands, 
, curſe of Canaan : whence it is eaſily in- Of this there are two ſorts z the uphand- 
Þ ferred, that ſervitude increaſed ſoon after fledge, which is uſed by under-work men, 
a that time; for in Abraham's time we when the work is not of the larger ſorts 
, find it generally eſtabliſhed. Some will it is uſed with the hands before, and 
e have it to commence under Nimrod, be- they ſeldom raiſe it higher than their 
a cauſe it was he who firſt began to make head; but the other, which is called 
j war, and of conſequence to make cap- the about-ſledge, and which is uſed for 
n tives; and to bring ſuch as he took, ei- battering or drawing out the largeſt 
d ther in battles or irruptions, into ſlavery. work, is «held by the handle with both 
f Among the Romans, when a ſlave was hands, and ſwung round over their heads, 
e ſet at liberty, he changed his name int. a at their arm's end, to ſtrike as hard a 
N ſurname, and took the nomen or præno- blow jo thay eds..." 
. men of his maſter z to which he added SLEEP is defined to be that tate wherein 
. the cognomen he had deen called by, the body appearing perfeclly at reſt, ex - 
b when a ſlave. Great part of the roman ternal objects move the organs of ſenſe 
0 wealth conſiſted in ſlaves: they had the as uſual, without exciting the uſual ſen - 
. power of life and death over them, which ſations. Sleep, according to Rohault, 
P no other nation had; but this ſeverity was conſiſts in a ſcarcity of ſpirits, which cc- 
„ afterwards moderated by the laws of the caſions that the orifices or pores of the 
t emperors. The ſlayes were eſteemed the nerves in the brain, whereby the ſpirits 
: proper goods of their maſters, and all they uſed to flow into the nerves, being no 
J got belonged to them; but if the maſter longer kept open by the frequency of the 
$ was too cruel in his correQion, he was ob- ſpirits, ſhut up of themſelves. _ For, this 
. liged to ell his ſlave at a moderate price. being ſuppoſed, as ſoon as the ſpirits, now 
, The Romans not only approved of, but in the nerves, ſhall be diſſipated; the ca - 
, even invented, new manners of making pillaments of thoſe nerves, having no 
/ ſlaves: for inſtance, a man 'born free {ſupplement of yew ſpirits, will become 
2 among them might ſell his freedom and Jax, and cohere as if cemented together, 
, become a ſlave, There were generally and ſo be unfit to convey an impreflion to 
1 three ways of obtaining ſlaves; either the brain : beſides, the muſcles being now 
when they bought them with the booty void of ſpirits, will be unable to move, 
f taken from the enemy, diſtinf} from the or even to ſuſtain the members; thus will 
E , 1 4 ö 


SLAUGHTER, See MANSLAUGHTER, 


Homicive, MURDER, BUTCHER, Sc. 


ſenſation 
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| ſenſation and motion be for the time de- 
Froyed. See the article WATCHING. 
| Steep is broken off unnaturally, when 
any of the organs of ſenſation is ſo briſk- 
ly aRed on, that the action is propagated 
tothe brain ; for upon this, the new ſpi- 
tits remaining in the brain, are all called 
together, and unite their forces to unlock 
the pores of the nerves, &c, But if no 
object ſhould thus affect the organ, yet 
ſleep would in ſome time be broken off 
naturally; for the quantity of ſpirits ge- 
nerated in fleep, will at length be ſo great, 
that firetching out the orifices of the 
nerves, they will open themſelves a paſ- 
Fage. See the articles ANIMAL SPIRITS, 

- CrRxcUuLATION, Se. | 


With regard to medicine, ſleep is defined 


by Boerhaave, to be that ſtate of the me- 


dulla of the brain, wherein the nerves do 
not receive fo copious nor ſo forcible an 
in flux of fpirits upon the brain, as is re- 
quired to enable the organs of ſenſe and 


voluntary motion, to perform their func- - 


tions, Sleep being one of the non-natu- 
rale, it is not poſſible for thoſe to preſerve 
their health, who do not go to ſleep in a 
regular manner; for ſleep repairs the ſpt- 
Fits, which are diſſipated by watching; 
and conſequently it reſtores the ſtrength 
of thoſe who are weak, indiſpoſed, er la- 
bour much. It likewiſe promotes per- 

- tpiration, contributes greatly to digeſtion, 
and more to nutrition. The night is the 
moſt proper for ſleep; for the vigour of 
the mind and body are better reſtored in 
the night than in the day; thus noQur- 
na! labour and lucubrations impair the 
health. A ſound undiſturbed ſleep is 
much the beſt: unquiet interrupted fleep 
contributes little to reſtore the ſtrength, 
and hinders perſpiration and digeſtion, 
Exerciſe and cuſtom ought to regulate the 
duration of fleep: fix or ſeven hours at a 
time is generally thought to be ſufficient; 
for too much fleep makes a perſon ſlug- 
gith, heavy, dulls the faculties, and ren- 
ders them unfit for buſineſs. Immoderate 
watching is as prejudicial to health, as 
fleep is beneficial : it may occaſion great 
diforders in the animal ceconomy, by 
waſting the ſpirits, and more fluid parts 
- of the blood. The beſt place for ſleep, 
zs a dry ſpacious room, where the air is 
good; for cloſe, little, moiſt places, too 
much heated, are bad. The beſt poſture, is 
to ſie on the right fide at night, and on the 
left in the morning, with the head raiſed 
aud the body bent. See REGIMEN, Sc. 
Some of the more extraordinary phæno- 
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mens of ſleep, yet to be accounted 
are, that when the head is hot, ſs 
feet cold, fleep is impraQticable; that 
ſpirituous liquors firſt bring on drunken. 
neſs, and then ſleep; that perſpiration in 
time of ſleep is twice as great as at other 
times; that upon ſleeping too long, the 
head grows heavy, the ſenſes dull, the 
memory weak, with à coldneſs, pitui- 
touſneſs, an indiſpofition of the muſcles 
for motion, and a want of perſpiration; 
that much ſleep will ſuſtain life a long 
time, without either meat or drink; that 
upon a laudable ſleep, there always fol. 
lows an expanſion of all the muſcles, fre. 
quently à repeated yawning, and the 
muſcles and nerves acquire a new agility ; 
that fœtuſes always ſleep, children often, 
youth more than grown perſons, and they 
more than old perſons; and that people 
recovering from violent diſtempers lee 
much more than when in perfect health, 
For the ſleepy diſeaſes, ſee the articles 
Carus, COMA-VIGIL, COMA-SOMN0- 
LENTUM, LETHARGY, Cc. 
SLEEPER, or the GREAT $LEEPER, in 
zoology, the hairy-tailed mus with red 
feet. See the article Mus. 
This is of the ſize of the rat, but more 
corpulent; the head is ſhort and thick; 
the opening of the mouth ſmall; the 
noſtrils. fleſh coloured; the eyes large, 
black, and prominent; and the ears large 
and naked. This is frequent in many 
parts of Europe, and retires in winter in- 
to caverns under the ground, where it 
carries however a conſiderable ſtore of 
nuts and other fruits. | | 
SLEEPERS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
to ſome animals, which are ſaid to ſleep 
all the winter.z ſuch as bears, marmotes, 
dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, 
Sc. We are told, in Med. Eſſays of 
Edinb. that theſe do not feed in winter, 
have no ſenſible evacuations, breathe little 
or none at all, and that moſt of the viſce- 
ra ceaſe from their functions. Some of 
theſe creatures ſeem to be dead, and others 
to return to a ſtate like that of the ſœtus 
before the birth: in this condition they 
continue, till by length of time matu- 
rating the proceſs, or by new heat, the 
fluids are attenuated, the ſolids ſtimulat- 
ed, and the functions begin where they 
left off. | 
SLEEPERS, in the glaſs-trade, are the large 
iron · bars croſſing the ſmaller ones, and 
hindering the paſſage of the coals, but 
leaying room for the aſhes. 
SLEEPERS, in a hip, timbers 9 
an 
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SLO 
( in the bottom of the ſhip, as the 
_—_— do: the lowermoſt of them 
is bolted to the rung-heads, and the up- 
rmoſt to the futtocks and rungs, 
SLESWICK, the capital of the dutchy of 
gleſwick, otherwiſe called South Jutland, 
ſituated on the river Sley : ealt longit, 9 
45, and north lat. 54% 45“. See the ar- 
ticle JUTLAND. 


SLIDING, in mechanics, is when the ſame 


point of a body, moving along a ſurface, 
deſcribes a line on. that ſurface. 
For the ſliding rule as variouſly contrived 
by Everard, Coggeſhal, Gunter, Hunt, 
and Partridge, lee the article RULE, 
SLIGO, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, bounded by the 
ocean on the north, by Letrim on the 
eaſt, by Roſcommon, on the ſouth, and 
by Mayo on the weſt, 
SLING, funda, an inſtrument ſerving for 
caſting ſtones with great violence, The 
inhabitants of the Balearic iſlands were 


famous in antiquity, for the dexterous 


management of the ſling : it is ſaid they 
bore three kinds of ſlings, ſome longer, 
others ſhorter, which they uſed accord- 
ing as their enemies were either nearer or 
more remote, It is added, that the firft 
ſerved them for a head-band, the ſecond 
for a girdle, and that a third they con- 
ſtantly carried with them in the hand. 

SLINGING is uſed variouſly at ſea, but 
chiefly for the hoiſting up caſks, or other 
heavy things, with ſlings, i. e. contri- 
yances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves, 
at either end, with one eye big enough 
- receive the caſk, or other thing, to be 

an * 


_ SLIPPING, among gardeners, the tearing 


off a ſprig from a hranch, or a branch 
from an arm of the tree, Theſe ſort of 
ſlips take root more readily than cut- 
tings. 

SLOANEA, er SLOANA, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandria- monogynia claſs of 
plants, having no corolla but the calyx, 
which is ſometimes taken for one; the 
fruit is a large, roundiſh, echinated cap- 
ſule, formed of four valves ; the ſeeds 
are _—=_ obtuſe, fleſhy, and have long 
nuelei. 


SLOATIH, or SLoru, bradypus, in 200 


logy. See the article Ba ADY PVUs. 

The face of the ſloath is covered with 
hair; the claws are of a ſubulated form; 
there are no ears, nor are there any mid- 
dle teeth, This is a very extraordinary 
animal, both in figure and qualities. It is 
hard to ſay to what other it is equal in 

Vor. IV. 
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ſize, fince It is like none in ſhape 3- the 
length of the body is about a foot, and 
when well fed its thickneſs is equal to its 


length; the feet are flatted or plain, in 


the manner of thoſe of the bear or mon- 
key, but are extremely narrow ; the claws 
are very long and ſharp; the head is 
ſmall and round; and the face ſome- 
thing reſembling that of the monkey; 
the colour of the whole animal is a pale 
greyiſh brown, It is the ſloweſt mover 
of all the quadrupeds; the traverſing the 
ſpace of fifty yards is the labour of a day 
for it; it K uſually ſeen on the tops of 
tall trees, for ſecurity, | 
SLOATS of a cart, the under-pieces which 
keep the bottom of the cart together. See 
the article CART. $ 
SLOE, prunus ſylxeſtris, the engliſh name 
for the wild plum, See PRUNUs. 
SLONIM, a city of Poland, in the pro- 
vince of Lithuania, and palatinate of 


Novogrodeck, fituated in eaſt long. 25% 


and north lat. 539. 

SLOOP, a fort of floating veſſel, other- 
wiſe called ſhallop, In our navy, ſloops 
are tenders on the men of war, and ate 
uſually of about fixty tons, and carry 
about thirty men. See the article S81P, 

SLOOT, or SLOTEN, a town of the United 
Netherlands in the province of Frieſ- 
land, ſnvated twenty-one miles ſouth of 
Lewarden. | 


SLOT, among ſportſmen. Drawing on the | 


ſlot, ſee the article DRawiNnG. 
SLOTH, or SLOATH. See SLOATH: 
SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The caſt 
ſkin of a fnake, the dampf a coal - pit, 
and the ſcar of a wound, are alſo called 
by the ſame appellation, The ſlough of 
a wild boar is the bed, foil, or mire, 
. wherein he wallows, or in which he lies 
in the day-time. | 
SLOUTH, or SLOUGHT, in hunting, is 
uſed for a company of ſome forts of wild 
beaſts, as a ſlouth of bears, | 
SLOW- WORM, is zoology; the engliſh 
name for a ſpecies of anguis. See the ar- 
ticle AN Guis. c | 
SLUCZEK, the capital of the palatinate of 
the fame name, in the dutchy of Lithu- 
ania and kingdom of Poland, ſituated in 
eaſt long. 279, and north lat. 539. 
SLUICE, in hydraalics, a frame ot timber, 


% 


ſtone, earth, c. ſerving to retain and 


raiſe the water of the ſea, a river; &c, 

and on occaſion to let it paſs : ſuch is the 

fluice of a mill, which ſtops and collects 

the water of a rivulet, &c, in order to 

_—_— it at length, in greater plenty, 
17 


upon 


EU e O#0Yy 


bottom of the flaice-work ſhould 


upon the mill-wheel ; ſuch alſo are thoſe 
uſed in drains, to. diſcharge water off 
lands; and ſuch are the ſluices of Flan- 
ders, &c. which ſerve to prevent the 
waters of the ſea overflowing the lower 


lands, except when there is occaſion to 


drown them, 

Sometimes there is a canal between two 
gates or ſluices, in artificial navigation, 
to ſave the water, and render the paſſage 
of boats equally eaſy and fafe, upwards 
and downwards; as in the ſluices of Bri- 


are, in France, which are a kind of ma- 


ſive walls, built parallel to each other 


at the diſtance of twenty or twenty-four 


feet, cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end, 
between which is a kind of canal or cham- 
ber, conſiderably longer than broad, 
wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water 
is let out at the firſt gate, by which 
the veſſel is raiſed fiſteen or ſixteen feet, 
and paſſed out of this canal into another 
much higher, By ſuch means a boat is 
conveyed out of the Loire into the Seyne, 
though the ground between them riſe 
above one hundred and fifty feet higher 
than either of thoſe rivers, 


Conflruftion of SLUices. The conſtrue- 


tion of fluices ought to be conducted by 
an able engineer, who is well acquainted 
with the action of flvids in general; and 
particularly with the ſituation of the place, 
the nature of the ſoil, &c. where the 
ſluice is to be erected : if on the ſea-ſhore, 
he ought to be perfectly well acquainted 
with the effects of the ſea on that coaſt, 
and the ſeaſons when it is calm or ſtormy, 
that he may be able to prevent the fatal 
accidents thence ariſing: and, if in a ri- 
ver, it is neceſſary to know whether it 
uſually overflows its banks, and at what 
ſeaſons of the year its waters are higheſt 
and loweſt, The machines for driving 
the piles ſhould be placed about forty 
yards from the fide of the ſluice, above 
and below it. As to the depth of ſluices, 
jt muſt be regulated by the uſes for which 
they are deſigned; thus if a ſluice is to 
be erected at the entrance of a baſon for 
ſhipping, its depth muſt correſpond with 
the draught of water of the largeſt ſhip 
that may, at any time, have occaſion to 
enter thereby. The rule uſually obſerved, 
is to make the ſurface of the bottom of 
the canal on a level with the low-water- 
mark : but if the bottom of the harbour 


and canal be ſuch, as to be capable of 


becoming deeper by the action of the wa- 
ter, Belidor very juſtly obſerves, that the 


ou. 


deeper than either, 


the filth that may gather in it, 


ter may run with the greater violence 


An engineer ought always to have in his 
view, that the faults committed in the 
conſtruction of fluices are almoſt alwa 
irreparable. We ſhall therefore lay do 
ſome rules, from Belidor, for avoidin 


be made 
When a ſluice is to be placed at th 
tom of an harbour, in order to 3 
b 
of the waters of a river or 3 
caſe the boi tom of the ſluice- wolk ſhould 
be two feet or eighteen inches higher than 
the bottom of the harbour, that the wa. 
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wn 


any overſight of this kind: 1. In order 
to adjuſt the level of the fluice-work wi 
the utmoſt exaAineſs, the engineer ovptt , 
to determine how much deeper it muſt be 


than a fixed point: and this he ſn 


ould 


mark down in his draught, in the moſt 


per depth is ſettled, the foundation is 


preciſe terms poſſible, 2. When the pro- 


next 


to be examined; and here the engineer 
cannot be too cautious, leſt the apparent 


oodueſs of the foil deceive him; ji 


\ the 


oundation is judged bad, or inſufficient 


to bear the ſuperſtructute, it muſt be ſe. 


cured by driving piles, or a grate-work 
of carpentry. 3. There ſhould be en- 
gines enough provided for draining the 
water; and theſe ſhould be entirely un- 


der the direQion of the engineer, whois 


to take care that they be ſo placed as not 


to he an obſtacle to the work; and 
cauſe proper trenches to be cut, to 


allo 
con- 


vey the water clear off from the founda- 
tion. 4. When the ſluice is to be built 
in a place where the workmen will be un- 
avoidably incommoded by the waters of 
the ſea, &c. all the ſtones for the maſon- 
work, as well as the timbers for that of 
__—_— ſhould be prepared before 
hand; ſo that when a proper ſeaſon ot- 
fers for beginning the work, there re- 


mains nothing to he done, but to fix 


eve- 


ry thing in its place. $5, In order to ſhew 
the ſtate of the work, an exact journal 


| ſhould be kept of the materials employed, 


to be ſigned every week by the chief en - 
—— and undertaker z obſerving to 

iſtinguiſh the different pieces of materials, 
and the places where they were employ- 
ed, 6. When an undertaker is found, 
who is not only able to be at the expence 
of providing all the materials, but like- 
wiſe vigilant and active to execute what- 
ever is jucged neceſſary for the perfeAion 


of the work, it would be the worſt o 
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;cy to give the preference to others, who, 
. ignorance, or diſhoneſty, bring 


in eſtimates lower chan it is poſſible to 
execute the work as it ought, However, 


that the conditions of the contrat may 
be properly executed, the chief engineer, 


or other perſons of unqueſtionable under- 


ſtanding and honeſty, commiſſioned. for 


that purpoſe, ſhould take care that able 
— be employed, and that they 
execute their ſeveral parts in a proper 
manner. | 

Suices are made different ways, accord- 
ing to the uſes they are-intended: for : 
when they ſerve for navigation, they are 
ſhut with two Fe preſenting an angle 
towards the 

near the ſea, there are two pair of gates, 
one to keep the water out, and the other 
to keep it in, as occaſion requires: the 
pair of gates next the ſea preſent an angle 
that way, and the other pair the contrary 
way; the ſpace incloſed by theſe gates is 
called a chamber. | 
When fluices are deſigned to detain the 
water in ſome parts of the diich of a for- 
treſs, they are made with ſhutters to ſlide 
vp and down in grooves; and when they 
are made to cauſe an inundation, they 
are then ſhut by means of ſquare timbers 
let down into culliſes, ſo as to lie cloſe 
and firm. * 
Particular care muſt be taken, in the 
building of a fluice, to lay the founda- 
tion in the ſecureſt manner poſſible; to 
lay the timber-grates and floors in ſuch 
a manner, that the water- cannot pene- 
trate through any part, otherwiſe it will 
undermine the work; and, -laſtly, to 
make the grates of a proper ſtrength, in 
order to ſupport the preſſure of the water; 


neceſſary, FA 


As a general conſtruction is much pre- | 


ferable to a particular one, we ſhall here 
give the deſcription of a large ſluice, 
with two pair of gates, from Mr. Mul- 
ler's Fortification ; which may be adapt- 
ed to any particular caſe, provided a pro- 
per allowance be made for the varjous 
circumſtances in regard to their uſe and 
ſituation, as already obſerved. . oY 
To confiru& then the plan of a fluice, 
ſuppoſe half its width, O C, (plate CCLII. 
fig. 1.) to be divided into fix equal parts, 
or the whole breadth into twelve: theſe 
parts ſerve for a ſcale whereby the di- 
menſions of the ſeygral parts of the work 
are determined. Through the point O, 
draw the line A B at right angles to OC, 
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ream; but when made 


. paired, 


The receſſes. Ga, Hb, in the wall, are 
and yet to uſe no more timber than is 


81 


* 
« 


and take OB = 30 of the above parts 
or, Which is the ſame, equal 24 the 
- width :. through the points A and B, 
draw the lines AR, BS, at right angles ; 
to AB; and let the lines paſſing through 

the point C, and parallel to AB, meet 
theſe laſt lines in M and Q: then, if 
MN and PQ be taken each equal tonite ' 
parts, and each of the lines M R and 
| Qs equal to ſix, the lines NR andP9 
wi 


| determine the wings of the ſlice, 


18 NP the body: and if the lines AR, 
BS, 


be produced, ſo that the parts RV 


and S J be each fix parts, they will de- 


termine the faces. 


The part of the length, O B, exceeds the 


other part, O A, by 4 of the width; be- 


cauſe we ſuppoſe a turning bridge is to 


be placed on- that fide, for a communi- 
cation from one ſide of the ſfuice to the 
other: but when there is no occaſion for 
ſuch a bridge, O Bis made equal to OA; 
and then the whole length will be but 
four times and a half the width, which 


is, Mr, Belidor thinks, the beſt length 


for a great ſluice. 


Next to determine the chamber, and the 


pokition of the gate, take OD and OL, 
each equal to four parts; and draw the 


lines D G and HL parallel to O C: then 


if the lines G K and H I be drawn, ſo as 
to make the angles DG EK and LH I 


each = 357 16% it will be the beſt po- 


ſition that can be given. The cavities 
2, y, are a foot each way in large ſluices, 


and but nine joches in middling ones: 


they ſerve for letting down ſquare tim- 
bers to form a batardeau on“ each fide, 
in caſe the gates or floor want to be re- 


made to receive the gates when open; 


. and are of ſuch a depth, that they may 
. be fluſh with'the wall, and not make that 
part hatrower than the reſt of the ſluice, 


The thiekneſs of the wall from N toP is 


equal to g of the depth of water; the 


parts RN and Ps are 7, and at V and T 
2, The counter- fort W is determined 
by producing the lines LH and DG, and 


projects beyond the wall by + of the 


width of the fluice. 


, 


- As to the timber-grates under the floor 
and foundation (ibid. fig. 2.) if the foun- 


dation be bad, we ſuppoſe piles to be 


* driven under the croſſings of the ſleepers 


m and the'tie-beams 2; and to prevent 


the water from getting under the founda- 


tion, fix ros ef dove-tail piles are driven, 


wiz. one at each end, one at each of the 
37 G 2 : angles 


— ——— — es 


28 LU 
angles N and P, marked þ (ibid. fig. 1. 
and 2.) and one on each fide of the cham- 
ber: and it muſt be obſerved, that ex- 
eepting thoſe at the angles N and P, the 
reſt are all driven between two fleepers 
in order to keep them tight and cloſe to- 
| gether. The fleepers and tie beams are 
partly let into each other,' and bolted 
"together. And as to the maſonry be- 
tween the gratings, bricks are preferred 
to ſmall ſtones; as being much cloſer, 
and filling up every part more exaclly : 
they are laid in terras-mortar, as 'well 
as the reſt of the foundstion; and the 
whole is covered with a floor of three- 
inch thick oaken planks, laid lengthwiſe. 
This done, the frames made to ſupport 
the gates at the bottom, are laid in their 
proper places; which are compoſed of a 
cell r, two hurters , two braces v, and 
a tong f. The cell enters about three 
feet into the ſide walls, and the ſockets 
to receive the pivots of the gates are 
laced in it; the tong ought to be ſo 
ong as to croſs three ſleepers, to which 
it is ſtrongly faſtened 5; und the cell, 
tong, and hurters ought to have the ſame 
dimenſions ; and their height muſt be ſuch 
as to be a foot above the laſt floor of the 
fluice and chamber; for which reaſon, 
the piles under the chamber are left a 
foot higher than the reſt, 
Over the firſt floor is placed another, 
compoſed of ſleepers and tie- beams, Sc. 
anſwering exactiy to thoſe underneath, 
and covered with ſtrong oaken planks, 
laid lengthwiſe and nailed to the fleeps, 
as in the firft floor. But upon the ſecond 
. floor is laid another of only two-inch 
thick planks, which do not enter the wall, 
thit they may be repaiced when needful : 
this lat floor may be made of yellow 
deal, and its ſeams muſt be well caulked, 
to prevent the water from making its 
way through them, 
The walls muſt be made about three feet 
bigher than the greateſt depth of the 
water; and the taces are formed of the 
largeſt ſtretchers and heads that can be 
had, laid in terras-mortar, and cramped 
together : but the reſt of the work may 
be done with good common mortar. The 
top of the wall muſt be covered with 
large flat fones or bricks laid in terras- 
mortar, to prevent the water from pene- 
trating into the maſonry : and when all 
is finiſhed, a bed. of clay ſhould be ram- 
med againſt the wall, two feet thick, all 
round the outſide; beginning as low as 
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| frame to be the ſame, in the ſame fluice, 


ST.) 
the foundation, and raiſed as high as the 


wall, 


To prevent the water from carryin 
| the earth, by its fall at the ge, — 


ſhuice, a falſe floor of faſeines is made of 


. as many fathoms long as the water inthe 


flvice is feet high: this falſe floor is fal. 
tened with pickets upon an artificial bed 
of clay, nearly level with the floor of 
the ſluice; and above the faſcines is laid 
a pavement of hard ſtones well ſecured 
ſo that the current may not tear them 
vp. And for the greater ſecurity a-row 
of dove-tail piles is driven at each end: 
and it ought to be obſerved, that both 
floors, wiz. that of the ſluices, and that 
above the faſcines, muſt have a gradual 
deſcent about g part of the length. 
The croſs ſection (ibid. fig. 3.) ſhews the 
poſition of a row of piles, and the ſleep. 
ers above them, into which they are 
tenoned ; alſo the heads of the tie-beame, 
the floor between them, the cell and 
the two floors above it: there is alſo ſeen 


- a row of dove-tail piles, broken off in 
the middle, in order to fee part of the 


maſonry a, a, between the piles, and 
under the fleepers. The outſides of the 
gates are alſo ſeen in this ſection; alſo 
how the planks are joined to the frame, 
the ſhutters x, x, and the irons both of 
the gate and ſhutters, 

In the conſtruction of gates, particular 
care ſhould be taken to join the ſeveral 
pieces together, in ſuch a manner, that 
the whole frame may be as ſtrong as poſ- 
fible, and yet not to make them more 
heavy than necefſary, The principal 
parts of the frame of a gate are two 
files or uprights ; that which is next to 
the wall, and to which the pivots are 
fixed, being called the pivot-poſt, and 
the other the chamfered ſtile, frotn being 
edged off ſo as to make a plain joint with 
the other gate. The other pieces, which 
cannot be ſeen in this ſection, conſiſt of 
ſeveral rails, placed not nearer to each 
other than twenty-four inches, nor far- 
ther than thirty; and of ſeveral braces, 
which form the ſame angle with the 
pivot-poſt, as the joints of the planks on 
the outſide, 

As it would be too tedious to calculate 
the proper ſtrength of each piece, we 
ſha)l give their dimenſions from Mr, 
Belidor, which, he ſays, were taken from 
thoſe moſt approved in practice. Sup- 
poling then the pieces of the principal 


they 
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SI 


SI 


they will be as foltpws in different fluices, 
To thoſe fram 8 to 13 feet wide, the prin- 
cipal pieces ſhould be $ inches thick, 
and 10 broad; the intermediate rails, 6 
$; the braces and monions, or ſhort 
uprights to form the wickets, 4 by 6 z 
and the whole covered by two-inch thick 
lanks, as well as all the gates of ſluiees 
under 37 feet wide. In fluices from 13 
to 18 feet wide, the pringipal pieces 
mould be 10 by 12 inches ; the inter- 
mediate rails, 8 by 10; and the braces 
and monions, 4 by 6. In ſluices frem 
19 to 24 feet wide, the principal pieces 
ſhould be 12 by 14 inches; the inter- 
mediate rails, 10 by 12; and the braces 
and monions, 5 by 7. In fluices frem 
25 to 30 feet wide, the principal pieces 
ſhould be 14 by 16 ; the intermediate 
rails, 12 by 133 and the braces and mo- 
tions 6 by 8. In fluices from 3x to 36 
feet wide, the principal pieces ſnould be 
15 by 17 , the intermediate rails, 13 by 
14; and the braces and monions, 7 by 9. 
In all fluices from 37 to 42 feet wide, 


the principal pieces ſhould be 16 by 18 


- the cails, x4 by 163 and the braces and 
monions, 7 by 9. Laftly, in all ſlices 
from 42 to 48 feet wide, the principal 
pieces ſhould be 29 by ao; the rails, 15 
by 18 ; and the braces and monions, 8 
10, However, it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that when the gates are very 
bigh, the middle rail is made of the fame 
dimenſions with the principal pieces : 
' alſo in fluices above 36 feet wide, the 
planks of the gates muſt be 24 inches 
thick ; or it may anſwer ſtil] better, to 
lay two rows of plank of that thickneſs, 
in order that the ſeams of the under row 
may be covered by the planks of the up- 


one. | 

Thoſe who deſire to be more particularly 
informed of the manner of conducting 
theſe works, agreeably to their fituation, 


uſes, and the nature of the foi} Where 


they are built, may conſult Belidor's 


Architecture Hydraulique, T. II. P. I. 


p-. 134, ſeq, alſo Mr. Muller's Book, 
already mentioned, p. 287, ſeq. 
SLUTTELBURG, a town of Ruffia, in 
the province of Ingria, ſituated on the 
ſouth-fide of the lake Ladoga, in eaſt 
long. 31 ao', north lat. 60“. | 
SLUYS, a port-town of dutch Flanders, 
ſituated oppoſite to the iſland of Cadfant : 
eaſt long. 3* 25, north lat. 31 78˙%. 
SMACK, a ſmall veſſel with but one maſt. 


Sometimes they are employed as tenders | 


* 


u e z 


en a man of war, and are uſed for fiſhing 
upon the coaſt, &e, See Bur. 
SMALAND, @ province in 6weden, in 
the tervitary of Gethland, baunded by 
Eaft Gothland, on the north z by the 
Baltic ſea, on the eaſt ; by Bleeking, on 
the ſauth ; and by Halland, en the weft. 
SMALEK ALD, a town of Germany, in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe, fituated ten miles 
ſouth of-Saxgetha, near which are con- 
ſiderable iran-mines. | 
SMALLAGE, in botany, a ſpecies of 
apium. See the article AP1UM. 
 Smallage has the leaves of the flalks 
wedge-like, and is called by authors 
apium paluftre, paludapium, and eleo- 
ſelinum. It is aperient and diſcuſſive, 
and its root is one of the five great open - 
ers. It is very good in groſs cents. 
tions, and infarctions of the lungs, eſ- 
ially if eat with oil and muſtard, 
here needs no trouble to reduce it into 
any medicinsl form, ſince it may be eaten 
ſo conveniently and agreeably in ſallads. 
SMALT, a preparation of arſenic, made 
as follows: the remaining matter of the 
cobalt from which the flowers have been 
ſublimed being ſuffered to cool, and then 
taken out of the furnace, is reduced to 
fine powder, and calcined over again in 
the ſame furnace, and this repeated till 
there is net the leaſt particle of flame 
or ſmoke ſeen to ariſe from any part of 
it. The cobalt thus freed from its arſe- 
nical and fulphureous part, is then 
ground to an impalpable powder, and a 
mixture is made of one hundred pound 
of this powder, fifty pounds of pure 
white pot-aſh, and a hundred and fifty 
pounds of pure white fand; this is all 
ground together upon a mill, and then 
put into a proper furnace, like thoſe of 
our glaſs-houſes, where it runs into an 
elegant deep blue glaſs, This is after- 
wards ground to powder in mills for 
that purpoſe, and makes what we call 
ſmalt or powder - blue, uſed by our pain- 
ters and waſher women. It has no uſe 
in medicine, See the article COBALT. 
SMARAGDUS, the EMERALD, in natu- 
ral hiſtory. Ses the article EMERAED. 
SMARIS, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of 
the ſparus with a red · ſpot inthe middle of 
| each Gde, and with the pectoral fins and 
tail red, See the article Sparvs,” 
SMATCH, a bird more uſually called 
oenanthe, See the article OENANTHE, | 
SMECTIS, a name by whieb ſome eall 
tuller's earth. See the article Ful TIER. 
SMELL, 


f 


SME 
SMELL, odor, with regard to the organ, 


is an impreſſion made en the noſe, by 
little particles continually exhaling from 
odorous bodies : with regard to the ob- 
jeR, it is the figure and diſpoſition of 


odorous effluvia, which, ftriking on the 


organ, excite the fenſe of ſmelling : and 


with regard to the ſoul, it is the percep-' 


tion of the impreſſion of the object on 
the organ, or the affection in the ſoul re- 
ſulting therefrom. See SENSE, 

The principal organs of ſmelling are 
the noſtrils, and the olfactory nerves ; 
the minute ramifications of which latter 
are deſcribed throughout the whole con- 
cave of the former. See the articles NOSE 
and NERVES, | 

According to Boerhaave, the act of ſme - 
ling is performed by means of odorous 
effluvia, floating in the air, being drawn 


into the noftrils, in inſpiration, and ſtruck 


with ſuch force againſt the fibrillz of the 
olfaRory nerves, which the figure of the 
noſe, and the ſituation of the little bones, 
render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, 
and give them a vibratory motion; which 
action, being communicated thence to the 
common ſenſory, occaſions an idea of a 
ſweet; or fcetid, or ſour, or an aromatic, 
or a putrified object, Sc. The matter 
in animals, vegetables, foſſils, Sc. which 
chiefly affects the ſenſe of (melling, Boer- 


haave obſerves, is that ſubtile ſubſtance + 


inherent in the oily parts thereof, called 
ſpiritz for that, when this is taken away 
from the moſt fragrant bodies, what re- 
mains has ſcarce any ſmell at all ; but 
this, poured on the moſt inodorous bodies, 
gives them a fragrancy. | 

Willis obſerves, that brutes have, gene- 
rally, the ſenſe of ſmelling in much 
greater perfection than man; as by this 
alone, they diſtinguiſh the virtues and 
qualities of bodies unknown before; hunt 
out their food at a great diſtance, as 
hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among 
other matters, as ducks, &c. Man hav- 
ing other means of judging of his food, 


Sc. did not need ſo much ſagacity in his 


noſe ; yet have we inſtances of a great 
deal, even in man, In the Hiſtoire des 
Antilles, we are aſſured, there are ne- 
groes who, by the ſmelling alone, can 


| diſtinguiſh between the footſteps of a 


Frenchman and a negro. | 

The chemiſts teach, that ſulphur is the 
principle of all. ſmells, and that thoſe are 
more or leſs ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 
odorous body is more or leſs dried or 
exalted, Sulphur, they ſay, is the foun- 


[ 2986 ]. 


. SULPHUR, Sc. 


SME 
dation of odours, as ſalt is 


of (: 
and mercury of colours. nes 


"See the article 


Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the 
arrangement, compoſition, and figure of 
the parts, as appears from the followin 
experiments of Mr, Boyle, x. From 3 
mixture of two bodies, each whereof iq 
of itſelf void of ſmell, a very urinous 
ſmell may be drawn, that is, by grinding 
of quick lime with ſal ammoniac, 2. B 
the admixture of common water, which 
of itſelf, is void of all ſmell, or inodo- 
rous ; another inodorous body may be 
made to emit a very rank ſmell. Thus 
camphor, diſſolved in oil of vitriol, is 
inodorous, yet, mixed with water, im- 
mediately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell, 
3. Compound bodies may emit ſmells 
which have no ſimilitude to the ſmell of 
the ſimples they conſiſt of. Thus oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a double quan- 
4 of oil of vitriol, and diſtilled; after 
diſtillation, there is no ſmell but of (ul. 
. and what is left behind, the retort 
ing again urged by a more violent fire, 
yields a ſmell like oil of wax. 4. Seve. 
ral ſmells are only to be drawn forth by 
motion and » many Thus glaſs, 
ſtones, Sc. which even when heated yield 
no ſmell, yet, when rubbed and agitated 
in a peculiar manner, emit a ſtrong ſmell; 
particularly beech-wood, in turning, 
yields a kind of roſy ſmell. 5. A body 
that has a ſtrong ſmell; by being mixed 
with an inodorous one, may ceaſe to have 
any ſmell at all, Thus if aqua fortis, 
not well dephlegmated, be poured on ſalt 


of tartar, till it ceaſes to ferment, the 


liquor when evaporated will yield ino- 


dorous cryſtals, much reſembling ſalt of 


nitrez yet when burnt, will yield a moſt 
noiſome ſmell. 6. From a mixture cf 
two bodies, one whereof ſmells extremely 
ill, and the other not well, a very plea- 
ſant aromatic odour may be gained, vi. 
by a mixture of aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
nitre, with an inflammable ſpirit of wine. 
7. Spirits of wine, by mixing with an 
almoſt inodorous body, may gain a very 
pleaſant aromatic ſmell. Thus inflam- 
mable ſpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzic 
vitriol, mixed in equal portions, then di- 
geſted, and at laſt diſtilled, yield a ſpirit 
of a very fragrant ſmell. 8. A moſt 


- fragrant body may degenerate into a 


foetid one, without the admixture of any 
other body. Thus, if the ſpirit men- 
tioned in the former experiment be kept 
in a well cloſed receiver, it will ſoon turn 

to 
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to the rankneſs of garlic, 9. From two 


| bodies, one whereof is inodoroug and the 


er fcetid, a very pleaſant ſmell may 
ery much reſembling muſk, '&c, by 
putting pearls into ſpirit of vitriol ; for, 
when diſſolved, they yield a very agree- 
able ſmell, 1 5 
SMELT, in ichthyology, the oſmerus with 
ſeventeen rays in the pinna ani. This 
is a beautiful little fiſh ; its length is five 
or ſix inches, and its breadth not great 
in proportion, but the thickneſs is con- 
ſiderable : the head is of an oblong figure, 
and ſomewhat acute; the opening of the 
mouth is large, the back 1s convex, and 


the belly ſomewhat: flat; the lower jaw 


is a little longer than the upper; the 
noſtrils ſtand in the middle between the 
eyes and the-extremity of the roſtrum; 
they have each two apertures ; the eyes 


are large and round, the pupil is black, 
and the iris of a filvery white, but (inge 


a little with blue towards the upper 


art, ; 
MELTING, in metallurgy, the fuſion | 


or melting of the ores of metals, in order 
to ſeparate the metalline part from the 
earthy, ſtony, and other parts, See the 
articles FUSION, ORE, FLUX, GOLD, 
SILVER, Cc. 


SMEW, in ornithology, a name uſed in 


ſome parts of the kingdom for the com- 
mon mergus. See the article MERGus, 
SMILAX, PRICKLY BINDWEED ; in bo- 
tany, a genus of the dioecia-hexandria 
claſs of plants, without any flower-petals: 
its fruit is a bilocular berry, with two 
ſeeds in each cell, | 
SMIRIS, in natural hiſtory, the ſame with 
emery, See the article EMERY, 
SMITHERY, or SMITHING, a manual 
art, by which an irregular lump of iron 
is wrought into an intended ſhape. 
The utenſils, tools, and operations of 
this art either have been, or will be, de- 


ſcribed under their reſpective articles 


Force, Anvil, HaMMER, Vice, Fi- 


LING, CASE-HARDENING, NEALING, 


SOLDERING, Sc. 


In the annexed plate (CCLIII.) fig. 1. 


repreſents the ſmith's forge and bellows ; 
fig. 2. the anvil ſet in a wooden block, 
its face being A, and B its beak or beak- 
iron, corruptly called bickern ; fig. 3. 


and 4. two kinds of tongs, where A, A 


handles ; fig. 5, repreſents two kinds of 

hammer, of which B is the pen, and D 

the handle; fig, 6. is the vice, of which 
7 8 


are the 2 B the joint, and C, C the 
8 


Tag] 


SMI 
A, A are the chaps,-C the fereer- pin, 
D the nut, E the ſpring, and F the foot 3 
G is a hand · vice; and H, H the pliersz 
fig. 2. is the ſcrew-plate and its tap 
and fig. 8. a drill. 8 


 'Theſe are the moſt eſſential tools uſed in 


the black-ſmith's trade; however, as 
| ſome kinds of work require different 
tools, we ſhall here deſcribe a machine 
for iron-work, AB (plate CCLIV.) is 
called the ſlitting mill, CD the'plate- 


mill, and SP the clipping-mill, E and F 


are two great water-wheels, ſo diſpoſed 
that when the water has paſſed the wheel 
E: in the direction Q W, it comes about 
the wheel F in the direction X V. The 
water-wheel E, with the lantern G on 
the ſame axis, carries the ſpur · wheels, or 
cog-wheels, H, M, with the cylinders B 
and D: and the wheel F, with the lan- 
tern I, carries the cog-wheels K, N, with 
the cylinders A and Now the cylin- 
ders A and B, as alſo C and D, turn con- 
trary ways about; the cylinders A and 
B are cut into teeth for flitting-iron- 
bars, and are about twelve inches in dia- 
meter, whereas C and D are only eight 
inches in diameter. Theſe cylinders 
may be taken out, and others put in at 
pleaſure 3' they may alſo be brought 
nearer to, or removed farther from, each 
other, by means of ſcrews which ſcrew 
vp the ſockets where their axles turn, 
The axles of N, I, K, lie all in one hori- 
zontal plane; and ſo do thoſe of M, G, H: 
but the cylinders A and B, as alſo C and 
D, lie one above another. A 

In order to make iron · plates, if a bar of 
iron be heated and made thin at the end, 
and that end put in between the cylinders 
C and D, whilſt the mill is going, the 
motion of the cylinders will draw it 
— on the other fide, into a thin 

- plate, 

eated and thinned at the end, and put 

in between the toothed cylinders A and 
B, it will be drawn through on the other 
ſide, and lit into ſeveral ſmall pieces, or 
ſtrings; and then, if there be occafion, 
any of theſe ſtrings may bedrawn through 
the plate mill with the ſame heat, and 


_ faſhioned into plates. 


In the clipping-mill, O PQ (7:4) is the 

| ſheers for clipping bars of cold iron; V, 
a cog in the axis of the water-wheel ; 

O P, one ſide of the ſheers made of ſteel, 

and moveable about P. - The plane 

LPR is perpendicular to the horizon, 

When the mill goes, the cog V raiſes - 

the 


Likewiſe, if a bar of iron be 


SMU [ 2988] SN As. 


the (de OP, which as it riſes, clips the 
bar T Q. into two, by the edges SP 
and R p. 


The whole of this engine, except, the | 


water-wheels, is within the heult. 


SMOKE, or SMOAK, umu, an humid. 


matter, exhaled in the form of vapour, 


by the action of fire or heat. See Fire, 


HEAT, and EXHALATION, 


Smore-JAcr, (plate CCLV. fig. 2.) is 


a very ſrmple and commodious machine, 
in = kitchen; ſo called from its being 
moved by means of the ſmoke, or rari- 
fied air, moving up the chimney, and 
firiking sgainſt the tail of the horizontal 
wheel, AB; which being inclined to 
the horizon, is thereby moved about the 
azis of the wheel, together with the 
pinion C, which carries the wheel D and 


E; and E carries the chain F, which | 


turns the ſpit. . 
The wheel A B ſhould be placed in the 
narrow part of the chimney, where the 
motion of the ſmoke is ſwifteſt, and 
the greateſt part of it muſt ſtrike upon 
the fails. The force of this machine is 
' fo much greater, as the fire is greater, 
SMOKE-SILVER, ard SMOKE-PENNY, a 
payment made to the miniſters of ſeveral 
pariſhes in lieu of tythe-wood. ; 
SMOLENSKO, the capital of a province 
of the fame name, in Muſcovy, ſituated 
on the confines of Poland, in eaſt long. 
33*, and north lat, 56%. 
SMUGGLERS, in law, thoſe perſons who 
conceal or run prohibited goods, or goods 
that have not paid his Majeſty's cuſtoms, 
See DuTY, Cusrous, Se. 
SMUT, . in huſbandry, a dileaſe in corn, 
when the grains, inſtead of being filled 
with flour, are fall of a ſtinking black 


powder, 


As to the cauſe of this diftemperature, 


ſome have attributed it to exceſſive rank - 


neſs, or fatneſs of the ſoil; to the ma- 


nuring the land with rotten vegetables, 
and to the ſowing ſmutty feed. Mr, 
Bradley thinks it is owing to the ſame 
cauſe with a blight, vis. to multitudes of 
inſets. But Mr. Tull is convinced, 
from experiment, that it is cauſed by too 
much moiſture z; for. planting ſeveral 


plants of corn in troughs of very moiſt | 


earth, they all produced ſmutty ears, 


while very few ſuch were found in-the 


field, from whence thele plants were 
taken. a+ 


There are two remedies for the ſmut, re- 
commended by writers on hufbandry ; 


viz. ſteeping the ſeed in ſalt brine, 
changing the ſeed. See the articles — 
* CHANGE of Seed. 
to the ſteeping of ſeed, when w. 

is intended fot drilling, 1 muſt be out 
ed in a brine of . pure. ſalt, diffolved in 
water, ſince urine is found to be highly 
prejudicial. The moſt expeditious way 
of rining wheat for drilling, is to lay 
it in a heap, and waſh it with a fron 
brine ſprinkled on it, ſtirting it up with 
a ſhovel, that jt may, be all equally 
brined, or wetted with ity after this, Gift 
on ſome fine lime nll over the ſurface 
and ſtir it up, fill Gfting on more in the 
ſame manner till the whole is duſted 
with the lime, it will then be ſoon dry 
enough to be drilted without farther 
trouble. It muſt be quick-lime, in its 
full ſtrength, that is uſed on this oc. 
caſion. 

- The bread made of ſmutty corn, is very 
pernicious, acting as a natcotic, and oc. 
cahoning not only ſleepineſs, but ver. 
tigoes and even convulſions. 

SMY RNA, a city and port-town of aſfiatic 
Turky, ſituated on a bay of the Archi- 
pelago, in the province of Ionia, in leſſer 
Afia, a hundred miles north of Rhodes, 
and two hundred miles nearly ſouth of 


. Conſtantinople: eaſt long. 27%, north 


lat, 37 307. 


SMYRNIUM, ALEXANDER, in botany, 


a genus of the pentandria-digynia clals 
of plants, with an umbelliferovs com- 
pound flower, made up of leſſer roſ+- 
ceous ones, with five lanceolated petals : 
the fruit is naked, ſub-globole, firiated, 
and ſeparable inte two parts; and the 
ſeeds are two, lunulated, convex on one 
ſide, with three ſttiæ, and plane on the 
other. 

The leaves, roots, and ſeeds of this plant 
are uſed in medicine ; its virtues being 
the ſame with thoſe of ſmallage, only in 
a ſomewhat ſtronger degree, 


SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very 


ſlender bit-mouth, without any branches, 
much uſed in England ; the true bridles 
being reſerved for the ſervice of war. 

The fnaffle, or ſmall watecing-bit, is com- 
monly a ſcateh- mouth, with two very 
little, ſtraight branches, and à cvrb, 
mounted with a headſtall, and two long 


reins. 5 


SNAIL, limax, in zoology, a genus of the 


gymnarthria, or naked inſets, the body 


of which is of a figure approaching to 


cylindric, and is perforated at the Ge 
F the 
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the tentacula, ar horns, as they are called, 
are four in number, and two of them 
have the appearance of c . 
There are à great many ſpecies of ſnails, 
whereof we ſhall only mention a few. 
1. The black naked ſnail, a conſider - 
ably large inſect, being commonly three 
inches long, and half an inch broad; its 
whole body is furrowed and much 
wrinkled, and is of a deep black, ex- 
cept the belly, which is grey. See plate 
CCLV. fig. 2. n“ 2. | 
2. The naked reddiſh ſnail grows only 
to about two inches in length, and is alſo 
covered with numerous ſlight furrows. 
ibid. nꝰ 2. | + 42h 
3. The amber- coloured ſnail, (ibid. no 3.) 
when full grown, is only about an inch 
and a half long: its colour is a gloſſy 
yellow, with a caſt of brown in it, and 
the whole body is variegated with ſpots 
of a greyiſh colour. 
Snails are all hermaphrodites, and are 
eſteemed provocatives by the Aſiatics. 
SNAKE, anguis, in zoology. See the 
article Adulis. 


offenſive animal, and might even be 
kept tame in houſes to deſtroy vermin. 
Its fleſn is reſtorative, like that of the 
viper, See the article VIPER, 
For the blood-ſnake, rattle-ſnake, &c. 
fee the articles HEMORRHUS, RATTLE- 
SNAKE, Sc. | 
SNAKE-ROOT, ſerpentaria, in botany, a 
ſpecies of polygala. See POLYGALA- 
SNAKE-STONE, a name given to the am- 
monitæ. See AMMONITZE, 
SYAKE-WEED, in botany, the fame with 
biſtort. See the article BisTORT. | 
SNAPDRAGON, antirrhinum, in botany, 
a genus of the didynamia angioſpermia 
claſs of plants, with a monopetalous 
perſonated flower, divided into two lips; 
the upper one of which is bifid, and the 
lower one trifid : the fruit is a roundiſh 
bilocular capſule, containing a great 
many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
This genus comprehends alſo the linaria, 
or toad-flax, the aſarina, elatine, and 
cymbalaria of authors. 
SNATCH BLOCK, among ſea - men, a kin 
of pulley. See PULLEY, . 
SNEEK, a town of Frieſland, in the United 
Provinces, twelve miles ſouth of Le- 
warde s,, | 
SNEEZING, ſternutatio, a convulſive mo- 
tion of the muſcles of the breaſt, whereby 
the air is expelled from the noſe, with 
much vehemence and noiſe, 
VoL. IV, 
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Sneezing is cauſed by the irritation of 
the upper membrane of the noſe, occa- 
ſioned by acrid ſubſtances floating in the 
air, or by medicines called ſternutatories. 
See SNUFF and STERNUTATIVE. _ 

SNETHAM, a market town of Norfolk, 
3 miles north-weſt of Nor- 
wich. . 8 

SNIATIN, a town of Red Ruſſia, in Po- 
land, on the confines of Moldavia: eaſt 
long. 25? 20', north lat. 489. | 
NIGGLING, a method of catching eels, 

when they hide themſelves in holes: it is 
performed by thruſting a baited hook 
and ſtrong line into the holes where they 

are ſuppoſed to lie concealed; and if 
there be any, they will certainly bite; ſo 
that if the tackling hold, the largeſt eels 
may be thus taken. ? 

SNIPE, io ornithology, a ſpecies of nu- 
menius, with four. brown ſtreaks on the 
head; it is a ſmall but beautiful birg, and 
its fleſh is delicate, and much eſteemed at 
table. | | 

SNOUT, or CaLF's-SNOUT, in botany, 
the ſame with inapdragon. See the ar- 
ticle SNAPDRAGON, 

SNOW, 7ix,. in meteorology, a meteor 
produced in this manner: when the va- 
pours are become conſiderably condenſed, 
yet not ſo far as to be liquified, or diſ- 
ſolved into water ; then by a ſpecial de- 
gree of coldneſs in the upper region of 
the air, the particles of the condenſed 
vapour are changed into ice; ſeveral of 
which - adhering together, form little 
fleeces of a white ſubſtance, ſomewhat 
heavier than the air; and therefore de- 
ſcend in a flow and gentle manner thro? 
it; being ſubject, by reaſon of its light- 

_ neſs, to be driven about by the various 
motions of the air, and wind; and is what, 
when arrived to the ſurface of the earth, 

we call ſnow. See FRosr, Hail, &c. 
The uſe of ſnow muſt be very great, 
if all be true Bartholin has ſaid 1n its 
behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, De nivis 
2 medico; he there ſhews, that it fructi- 

fies the earth (which, indeed, is a very 
old and general opinion) preſerves from 
the plague, cures fevers, cholics, tooth- 
achs, ſore eyes, and pleuriſies (for which 
laft uſe, his countrymen of Denmark uſe 
to keep ſnow- water gathered in March.) 
He adds, that. it contributes to the pro- 
longation of life; giving inftances of 
people in the Alpine) mountains that live 
to great ages; and to the preſerving dead 
bodies, inſtances whereof he gives in: 
perſons buried under the ſnow in paſſing 
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the Alps, which are found uncorrupted 
in the ſummer, when the ſnow is melted. 
He obſerves, that, in Norway, friow- 
water is not only their ſole drink in the 
winter, but ſnow even ſerves for food; 
people having been known to live ſeveral 
days, without any other ſuſtenance. 

Indeed the generality of theſe medicinal 
effects of ſnow are not to be aſcribed to 
any ſpecific virtue in ſnow, but to other 
cauſes, It fructifies the ground, for in- 
ſtance, by guarding the corn or other 
vegetables, from the intenſer cold of the 


air, eſpecially the cold piercing winds. 


And it preſerves dead bodies, by con- 
ſtipating and binding up the parts, and 
thus preventing all ſuch fermentations or 
internal conflicts of their particles, as 
would produce putrefactiov. . 
Snow may be preſerved by ramming it 
down in a dry place, under-ground, and 
covering it with chaff, in the manner of 
ice. See the article ICE. 

SNOWDON HILL, the higheſt mountain 
in Wales, ſituated in Carnarvonſhire. 
SNOW-DRoOP, in botany, the Engliſh name 
of the galanthus, See GaLANT Hus. 
SNOWDROP-TREE, the ſame with the 
chionanthus. See CHIONANTHUS. - 
SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, 


the uſe of which is too well known to 


need any deſcription here. See the article 
TOBACCO, 

However though tobacco be the baſis of 
ſnuff, yet a multiplicity ef other matters 
are often added, to give it an agreeable 
ſcent, 5 
The kinds of ſnuff being endleſs, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that there are three grand 
ſorts, viz. that which is only granvlated, 
and called rappee ; that which is reduced 
to a very fine powder, and called ſcotch, 
ſpaniſh, &c. ſnuff; and the third, a 
coarſe kind, remaining after ſifting the 

' ſecond ſort, | 

SO AL. is u, ſolea, in ichthyology, the 

.engliſh name of the long-bodied pleu- 
ronectes, with rough ſcales on both ſides. 
See PLEURONECTES. 


This is a fiſh deſervedly held in great 


eſteem at table: its uſual length is from 
five, or fix, to fourteen inches in length; 
it is of an oblong elliptical figure, 
and thin in proportion to its other di- 
menſions: its eyes are not protuberant, 
but are placed at a greater diſtance than 
In moſt other ſpecies, and both on the 
left ide, , 


SOAP, or SOPE, in commerce, and the 


* 


4 


matufaRures, a kind ef "paſte; 


ſome. 
times hard and dry, and ſometimes for 


and liquid, much uſed in waſhin 

— 2 g linens, and by dyers, fuller 
c. 

The principal ſoaps of our manufacture, 


are the ſoft, the hard, and the bale ſoap; 


all which conſiſt of an intimate union of 


— ſalt of pot - aſn, with oil, or animal. 
at. 

1. The ſoft foap is either green or white, 
The principal ingredients in the preen. 
kind are lyes drawn from pot-aſhes, and 
lime boiled up with ta and oil, 
Firſt, the lye and tallow are put into the 
copper together, and when melted, the 
oil is put to them, and the copper made to 
boil; then they damp or ſtop up the fire, 
while the ingredients remain in the cop- 
per to knit or incorporate ; which beisg 
done, they ſet the copper a boiling again, 
feeding or filling it with lyes as it boils, 
till they have put in a ſufficient quantity; 
after which they boil it off with all con- 
venient ſpeed, and put it into barrels, 
One ſort of white ſoap is made after the 
ſame manner with green ſoap; excepting 
that they do not uſe any oil in this. 
Another ſort of white ſoft ſoap is made 
from lyes of aſhes of lime, boiled up 
twice with tallow. Firſt they put a quan- 


tity of lyes and tallow into the copper - 


together, which is kept boiling, being 
fed with lyes as it boils, till it 18 boiled 
enough, or that they find it grains; then 
they ſeparate or diſcharge the lyes from 
the tallowiſh part, which they put into 
a tub, throwing away the lye; this they 
call the firſt half-boil. Then they charge 
the copper again with freſh tallow and 
lye, and put the firſt half-boil out of 
the tub into the copper a ſecond time, 
and keep it boiling with freſh lye and 
tallow, till it is brought to perfection, 
and afterwards filled out into ſoap-caſks. 
2. Hard ſoap is made of aſhes and tal- 
low, and commonly boiled at twice ; 
the firſt boiling they alſo call a halt- 
boiling, which is — exactly after 
the ſame manner as the firſt half - boil of 
the ſoft white ſoap. Then they charge 
the copper again with freſh lye, and put 
ipto it the firſt half-boil again, feeding 
it with lye, as it boils, till it is boiled 
enough, or till it grains; then they diſ- 


charge the lye from it, and put the ſoap 


into 2 frame to boil and harden. 


3. Ball-ſoap is made alſo of lye from 
aſhes and tallow ; they put the- ye into 


the 
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de copper, and boil ie till the" watery 
— is quite gone, and there is nothing 

in the but a fort of nitrous 
matter (which is the very ſtrength and 


eſſence of the lye) then they put tallow | 


to it, and keep the copper boiling and 
ſtirring for half an hour or more, in 
which time the ſoap iz. compleated, 
' which they put into tubs or baſkets: with 
ſheets in them, and immediately (While 
ſoft) malte it into balls. * 
It takes up near twenty-four hours to 
boil away the watery part of the lye. 


The proceſs of ſoap-boiling, as at pre- 


ſent practiſed, being a very tedious, as 
well as expenſive, aperation, Dr. Shaw 
propoſes a method to ſhorten it, by ſub- 
ſtituting motion in the place of fire: this 
motion might be eaſily given, by an 
engine, to any quantities of the ingre- 
dients at a time ; and that ſuch a method 


is effectual for making ſoap, the doctor 


proved by the following experiment: he 
mixed, in à large phial, half a pint of 
ſoap · lye, with an ounce, or more, of oil- 


olivez and ſhaking theſe together, for a 


quarter of an hour, a true cake of ſoap 
was obtained on the top of the liquor, 
which hardened on being expoſed to the 


„% TY 

Soar, ſapo, in medicine. The purer hard 
ſoap is the only ſort intended for internal 

uſe; this, triturated with oily or reſinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in water; 
and hence becomes an ingredient in pills 
compoſed of refins, promoting their diſ- 
ſolution in the ſtomach, and union with 
the animal fluids, Boerhaave always 
preſcribed ſoap in reſinous pills, unleſs 
where an alkaleſcent or putrid {tate of 
the juices forbad its vſe. From the ſame 
quality, ſoap ſeems well fitted pr diſſolv- 


ing oily or unftuous matters and viſcidities 


in the human body ; thereby 2 - 
ſtructions, and deterging all the veſſels it 


paſſes through, It is likewiſe a power- ' 


ful · menſtruum for the calculus, or tone 
in the bladder; a ſolution of it in lime- 
water being one of the ſtrongeſt diſſol - 
vents that can with ſafety be taken into 


. the ſtomach: the virtue of this compo- 


ſation. is conſiderably greater than the 
aggregate of the diſſolving powers of the 
ſoap and lime-water, when unmixed. 
See the articles Linus, and LIiTHON- 
TRIPTICS. 5 


The ſoft ſoaps are more penetrating and 
 Acrimonious than the hard, and are 


therefooe only uled externally, 


n dee 
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. The proper menſfruum of ſoap is 2 
ſpirit, — from its acid; this diſſolves 
it the moſt perfectly, and in the greateſt - 
quantity, three ounces taking up one or 
more z and in this form, ſoap may, in 
- ſome caſes, be conveniently exhibited, 
To purify ſoap for medicinal uſe, ſlice it 
into a clean pewter veſſel, and pour upon 
it two gallons of rectified ſpirit of wine 2 
place the veſſel in a batb-heat, and in- 
creaſe the fire ſo as to make the ſpirit boil, 
and it will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. Let 
the veſſel- ſtand cloſe covered in a warm 
place, till the liquor has grown perfectly 
clear; and, if any oily matter ſwim 
vupon the ſurface, ſcum it off; then de- 
cant the limpid liquor, and diſtill off 
| from it all the ſpirit that will ariſe in the 
beat of a water-bath. Expoſe the re- 
mainder to a dry air, for a few days, 
and it will become a White, opake, and 
ſomewhat friable maſh, not io any de- 
ree acrimonious, and conſequently well 
ed for medicinal purpoſes. . 
There are alſo ſeveral other ſaponaceous 
medicines, as ſoap of almonds, of tartar, 
Sc. See ALMOND, Cc. 
SOAP-EARTH, or SOAP-ROCK, in natural 
| hiftory, See STEATITES. 
SOAR-Bawx, an appellation given to an 
- hawk, from the time of taking her from 
the eyrie, till ſhe has mewed, or caſt her 
. Feathers, | | | INE 
SOC, or Sok, ſoca, in law- books, denates- 
juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION, 
SOCAGE, an antient tenure, by which 
lands were held on condition of plough - 
ing the Jord's lands, and doing the ope - 
rations of huſbandry, at their own 
charges. See TENURE. be 
$oco, in ornithology, the ferrugineous 
 acdea | variegated with black. See the 
article ARDEA. | $2411] 
This is nearly of the ſize of our com- 


mon heron, but the body is ſmaller in 


| portion to the length of the neck and 
2 the, head is large, and of an ob- 
long figure, narroweſt at the front, and 

5 broader behind; the beak is five inches 


long, and of a greeniſh olive · colour; the 


eyes are large, their iris yellow, the head 
is a deep brown, has no creſt, and very 
little of the black variegation. 

SOCCUS, in antiquity, a kind of high-ſhoe, 
reaching above the ancle, worn by co- 
medians, as the cothurnus was by tra- 

edians. 78 5 e 

SOCIETY, focietas, in general, denotes 

a number of perſons united together, for 
17 Ha | oj their 


S0 


or entertainment. b 


— 


The ſocial principle in man is of fuch an 
expanſive nature, that it cannot be con- 


\ fined within the circuit of a family, of 


friends, or a neighbourhood: it ſpreads 
into wider ſyſtems, and draws men into 
larger communities and common-wealths; 
fince it is in theſe only, that the more 


- ſublime powers of our nature attain the 


higheſt improvement and perfection of 
which they are capable, 

In ſociety, the mutual aids, which men 
give and receive, ſhorten the labours of 
each; and the combined. ſtrength and 
reaſon of individuals give ſecurity and 


protection to the whole body. There is 


a variety of genius among mankind 
ſome being formed to lead and direct 
othere, to contrive plans of employment 


for individuals, and of government for 


communities, to invent laws and arts, 
and ſuperintend their execution, and in 
ſhort to refine and civilize human life: 
others again, who have not ſuch good 
heads, may have honeſt hearts, a true 


public ſpirit, love of liberty, order, &c. 


and finally, others ſeem beſt diſpoſed for 
manual exerciſes, as bodily labour. So- 
ciety finds proper employment for every 
genius, and the nobleſt objects and ex- 
erciſes for the nobleſt geniuſes. In ſo- 
ciety, a man not only finds more leiſure, 
but better opportunities of applying his 
talents with ſucceſs, 

From this ſhort detail it appears, that 
man was formed for ſociety ; which refts 
on theſe two principal pillars. 1. That 


it afford ſecurity againſt thoſe evils, 


which are unavoidable in ſolitude. 2. 
That it enables us to obtain thoſe 


gdods, ſome of which cannot be ob- 


tained at all, and others not ſo well, in 
a ſtate of ſolitude, wherein men depend 
wholly on their own. ſagacity and in- 
dufiry, See GOVERNMENT and Law. 


| Royal SOCIETY, an academy, or college, 


eſtabliſhed by charter, by king Charles 
II. for promoting natural knowledge, 
and. uſeful arts, by experiments. See 
the article ACADEMY. | 

It conſiſts of ſeveral hundred fellows, or 
members, moſtly britiſh; ſome perſons 
of the higheſt rank, and many eminent 
gentlemen arid learned men of other na- 
tions. Their meetings are held once a 
week, at their houſe in Crane-Court, 
Fleet · Street, London; where they .diſ. 


courſe upon the productions and rarities 


1 
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© their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecurity, intereſt, 
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SOC 
of nature and art, and conſider how the 
ſame may be improved for the good cf 
mankind : here are alſo read letters, ang 
other philoſophical papers, ſerit by inpe. 


- Hious perſons, both at home and abroad 3 


upon which they diſcourſe in the plaineſt 
manner, without affecting ſtudied ſpeech. 


es. See Philoſophical TRANSACT1ONs, 


This' ſociety, of which his britannic ma- 
jeſty is perpetual patron, is governed by 
a council of twenty-one members, ten of 
whom are yearly choſen out of the ſocie- 
ty, on St. Andrew's-day : the chief of 
the council bears the title of prefident, 
whoſe proper office is to call and dif. 
ſolve the meetings, to propoſe the matter 
to be debated, call for experiments, and 
admit ſuch members as ſhall be elected, 
which muſt be by a majority of at leaſt 
twenty-one votes: whereupon he is ad. 
mitted, after paying 408. and ſubſcrib- 
ing, That he will endeavour to promote 
the gootl of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, by the improvement of natural 
knowledge; and being thus admitted, 
he afterwards pays 138, a quarter, as 


long as he continues a member of the 
ſociety, 


SOCIETY for the encouragement of arts, 


manufattures, and commerce. The pub- 
lic ſpirit of this age is no where more 
remarkably fhewn, than in the flouriſh- 
ing condition. of this valuable fociety, 
whoſe object is the improvement of the 
polite, uſeful, and commercial arts, in 
all their various branches, by exciting 


induſtry and emulation among all who 
can be ſtimulated by honourary or pecu- | 


niary rewards, It was ſet on foot in 
the year 1753, by the lord Folkſtone, 


lord Romney, Dr. Hales, and ſeven or 
eight private gentlemen, Who were 


brought together by the unwearied pains 


of Mr. William Shipley, who had long 


laboured to reduce into practice a ſcheme 
he had formed for this purpoſe, This 


ſociety. at their ſecond meeting deter- - 


mined to make a beginning, by propoſ- 


ing rewards for the diſcovery of cobalt, 


for the encouragement of boys and girls 
in the art of drawing, and for the plant- 
ing of madder in this kingdom. And 
now money being wanted, a voluntary 


- ſubſcription was begun, ſoon after which 


a plan was drawn up for forming, re- 
gulating, and governing the ſociety ; and 
now the utility of ſuch a ſociety became 
ſo well underſtood, that immediately ſe- 
veral noblemen and gentlemen — 
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as members, and ever fince. « Briſtol, Canterbury, Nottingham, Ge. 
that time, its increaſe has been ſo extra- SOCIETY for propagating the goſpel in fo- 


ary, that it conſiſts of ſeveral thou- ' 
22 , among whom are moſt of 
the nobility, and perſons of large for- 
tunes in the kingdom. The officers of 
this ſociety are a preſident, eight vice- 
preſidents, a regiſter,” a ſecretary and an 
aſſiſtant ſecretary, who are all choſen by 
ballot annually, on the firſt Tueſday in 
March. Every perſon, defiring to be a 
member of this ſociety, muſt be propoſed 
three members ; his name, addition, 
and place of abode being read aloud by 
the ſecretary, he is ballotted for at the 
next meeting: tie ſhall be deemed a per- 
petual member upon payment of twenty 
guineas, or a ſubſcribing member upon 
payment of any ſum not leſs than two 
guineas annually, Ladies are alſo ad- 
mitted members, and foreigners are like- 
wiſe admitted as honourary or corre- 
ſponding members. The money of the 
ſociety is placed in the bank of Eng- 
Jand, in the name of the preſident and 


_ reign parts, was inſtituted by king Wil- 
-liam, in 1701, for ſecuring à mainte- / 
- nance for an orthodox clergy, and making 

other proviſions for the propagation: 


the goſpel in the plantations, colonies, 
frontiers, &c. To that end he incor- 
porated the archbiſhops, ſeveral biſhops, 
and other nobility, gentry, and clergy, 


to the number. of ninety, with privilege 
to purchaſe two thouſand pounds, 


year, inheritance and eſtates for lives, or 
years, with other goods, to any value. 

They meet yearly on the third Friday in 
February, to chuſe a preſident, vice- pre- 
ſident, and other officers; and the third 
Friday in every month to tranſact buſi- 

neſs, depute fit perſons to take ſubſcrip- 
tions for the ſaid uſes, and of all monies 


. ſo received to give account to the lord 
chancellor, Sc. They have a ſtanding 


committee at the chapter-houſe, to pre- 
pare matters for the monthly meeting 
which is held at St. Martin's library. 


vice · preſidents, three of whom are em- SOCIETY for propagating chriſtian knows- 


powered to draw any ſum the ſociety 
ſhall order to be paid. The ſociety's 


| office is oppoſite to Beauford Buildings 


in the Strand, in London, where their 
meetings are held every Wedneſday even- 
ing, from the ſecond Wedneſday in No- 
vember, to the laſt Wedneſday in May, 
and at other times, every firſt and third 
Wedneſday of every month. 

SOCIETY for the reformation of manners, 
and putting in execution the laws againſt 
immorality and profaneneſs. It was ſet 
on foot, about forty years ago, by five 
or ſix private perſons in London, but is 
ſince exceedingly ibcreaſed by numbers 
of all denominations, A particular body 
of the moſt conſiderable hereof bear the 
expence of proſecutions, &c. without 
any contribution from the reſt. Theſe 
chiefly apply themſelves to the proſecuring 
people for ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and 
prophaning the ſabbath. Another body, 
of about fifty perſons, apply themſelves 
to the ſuppreſſing lewdneſs, and by them 
above five hundred lewd houſes have 
been aRoally ſuppreſſed; a third body 
conſiſts of conſtables ; and a fourth of 
informers. Beſides theſe, are eight other 
regular mixed bodies of houſe-keepers 
and officers, who inſpe& the behaviour 


ledge. This was begun in 1699, by 
ſome perſons of worth, &c. Its original 
deſign was to propagate religion in the 
plantations, to ſecure the pious education 
of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe 
that err in the fundamentals of chriſti- 
anity. In the year 1701, they had pro- 


. cured conſiderable charities, and tranſ- 


mitted the ſame to the plantations, in li- 
braries, - bibles, catechiſms, Sc. with a 


voluntary maintenance for ſeveral mini- 


ſters to be employed in the plantations; 
but the ſociety for propagating the goſ- 
pel in foreign parts being then inſtituted, 
they were incorporated by charter-in the 
ſame, and thus diſcharged as a particular 
ſociety from the further purſuit of that 
branch of their original deſign, where- 
upon they- wholly turned themſelves to 
the other, and are now very conſiderable 
by great acceſſions from the clergy and 


- laity, They meet weekly to concert 


meaſures for raiſing charity for educating | 
poor children, and ſetting up ſchools for 


that purpoſe, as alſo for the more regu- 


lar diſpoſal} of books for the inſtruction 
of the ignorant, erroneous, Sc. 

For the other ſocieties eſtabliſhed by char- 
ter, ſee the articles COLLEGE, Co- 


- PANY, and CORPORATION, 


of the conſtables and other officers, aſſiſt Society, in a commercial ſenſe, the 


in ſearching diſorderly houſes, ſeizing of- 
fenders, giving information, &c. There 


ſame with partnerſhip or fellowſhip; See 


PARTNERSHIP and FELLOWSHIP. 


chriſtian 


are ſeveral other ſocieties of this kind. at SOCINIANS, in church hiſtory, a ſect of 


\ 


1 
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chriſtian heretics, ſo. called from their SOCNA, in our old writers, denotes 


founder Fauſtus Soeinus, a native of 


Sienna, in Italy, He, about the 


year 
1574, began _ to declare againſt 
the catholic faith, and taught, 1. That 


the eternal father was the one only God ; 


that the word was no more than an ex- 
of the godhead, and had not 


. exiſted from all eternity; and that Jeſus 
Chriſt was God no otherwiſe than by his 
- fuperierity above all creatures who were 


put in ſubjection to him by the Father. 
2. That Jeſus Chriſt was not a mediator 


between God and men, but ſent into the 


world to ſerve ns a pattern of their con- 
duQ;-avd that he aſcended up to heaven 


* were to take a journey thither. 
3. the puniſhment of hell will laft 


- but for a certain time, after which the 
| bedy and ſoul will be deftroyed. And, 
4. That it is not lawful for princes to 


make war. Theſe four tenets were what 
Socinus defended with the greateſt zeal. 


In other matters, he was a lutheran or 


x.calviniſt; and the truth is, that he 
did bet refine upon the errors of all the 


_ © antitrinitarians that went before him. 
The focinians 
Poland, Lithuania, and Tranſylvania. 


ſpread extremely in 
Their ſentiments are explained at large 
in their catechiſm, printed ſeveral times 
under the title of Catecheſis Eccleſiarum 
Polonicarum, unum Deum Patrem, illi- 
uſque filium unigenitum, una cum Sanc- 


tio Spirny, ex fſacra ſeriptura confitenti- 


um. They were exterminated out of 
Poland in 1655, fince which time they 


have been chiefly ſheltered in Holland, 


where though their public meetings have 


been prohibited, they find means to con- 


ceal themſelves under the names of ar- 


minians and anabaptiſts. See the article 
 Arminians. © 
SOCK AGE, or Socace. 


See SOCAGE, 


SOCKET, BALL AND SOCKET, See BALL. 
SOCXETS in a ſhip, are the holes which the 


pintles of the murthering pieces go into. 


$SQCLE, or ZocLit, in architecture, a flat 


ſquare member under the baſes of pede- 
Rabs of ſtatues, vaſes, Cc. which ſerves 


2» foot or ſtand. Continued focle is a 


kind of continued ftand or pedeſtal with- 
out either baſe or corniche, rangin 
round che whole building, called by Vi- 
wurius-ftereobarn, 


SOC MEN, or SoxemEn, ſuch tenants as 


held their lands and tenements in ſocage z 
but the tenants in entient demeſne, feem 
moſt properly to be called ſocmans. See 


the article Soc Ac. e 


privilege, liberty, or franchiſe, 


SOCOME, is taken for a cuſtom of grind. 


ing corn at the Jord's mill; whence came 
the vame or term of bond ſocome, 
which the tenants were bound to it ; and 
alſo love ſocome, where they did it vo- 

luntarily out of love to their lord. 


SOCONUSCO, a port-town of Mexico, in 


North America, capital of the province of 
that name, ſituated on the Pacific ocean: 
weſt long. 987, north lat. 150. 


SOCOTORA, an *ifland in the indian 


ocean, about ſeventy miles long, and fifty 
bro, fituated in eaſt long. 53“, north 


lat. 11“. - 


" SOCRATIC PH1LO$0PHY, the dofrines 


and opinions, with regard to morality 
and religion, maintained and taught by 
Socrates. By the character of Socrates, 
left us by the antients, particularly b 
his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, c. he ap- 
pears to have been one of the beſt and 
the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen 
world. To him is aſcribed the firſt in. 
troducing of moral philoſophy, which is 
what is meant by that uſual ſaying, 
„That Socrates firſt called philoſophy 
down from heaven to earth” that, is, 
from the contemplation of the heavens 
and heavenly bodies, he led men to con. 


fider themſelves, theic own paſſions, opi> - 


nions, faculties, duties, actions, Cc. He 
wrote nothing himſelf, yet all the grecian 
ſes of philoſophers refer their origin to 
his diſcipline, particularly the platoniſts, 
peripatetics, academics, cyrenaics, ſtoics, 
Se. but the greateſt part of his philo- 
ſophy we have in the works of Plato. 
See the article PLATON1SM, Sc. 


SODA, or HEAT of the flomach, in medi- 


cine, the name of a diſtemper conſiſting 
in a heat or troubleſome burning about 
the pit of the ſtomach, or its left mouth, 
which ſometimes is extended the whole 
length of the oeſophagus, with a preſſure 
or ſpaſmodic conftrition, uſually at- 
tacking the patient by fits. The cauſe 
is generally fat aliment, eſpecially veal, 
if cold drink be taken ſoon after. In 
ſome it- proceeds from acids, in others 
from aromatics, ſpirituous liquors, or 
bilious humours, This diſorder is ge- 


nerally ſlight, and vaniſhes of its own 


accord, though in others it is of long 
duration, In the cure, the cavie mu 
always be attended to; if from acids, 
abſorbents are proper, particularly crabs- 
eyes and prepared ſhells, mixed with a 
urth or filth part of powder of nutmeg 


| given 


FAY 


bilious humours, thirty 


- ” 


so F 
gern to half a dram, 28 alſo the tabelle 
cardialgicts, It is common'to take chalk 
alone or mixed with nutmeg ; but care 
mould be taken not to be too free in its 


uſe, Oil of tartar per deliquium, gien 


from twenty to thirty drops in coffee, 
tea, broth, or warm beer, is generally 

_ efficacious, as alſo tinctute of tartar and 
ſpirit of hartſhorn. If it proceeds from 

| or fifty drops of 
dulcified fpirit of nitre in water, tea, or 
coffee, will take away the pain. When 
it is cauſed by fat thi and draughts 
of cold liquor, a dram of brandy is good. 
Now and then laxatives ſhould be given 
to carry off the humours. In ſanguine 
conſtitutions, bleeding may be proper. 

Sopa ſubethica, among the antient phy- 
ficians, was a term whereby they ex- 
preſſed a peculiarly ſharp and terrible 
pain of the head. En 

SODBURY, a market-town of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, ſituated ten miles north - eaſt of 
Briſtol, | | 

SODDER, or SOLDER, / See SOLDER, 

SODOM Rus, are ſaid to be ſometimes 
ſeen at the bottom of the lake called the 
Dead ſea, in Paleſtine: eaſt long. 38®, 
north lat. 31 40%. 

SODOMY, the unnatural crime of bug- 
gery, thus called from the city of Sodom, 
which was deftroyed by fire for the ſame. 
The levitical law adjudged thoſe guilty 
of this execrable crime to death, and the 
civil law aſſigns the ſame puniſhment to 
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ing j ſuch are thoſe. in the 
bourg at Paris. 
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Yor 
compartiments or pannelts of which are 
enriched with ſculpture, painting. or gild- 
'palaces of 
Italy, and in the apartments of Luxem- 
s word is partitu- 


larly vſed for the under fide or face of na 


architrave, and for that of the corona, 


or larmier, which the antients culled la- 
cunar, the French plafond, and we uſu- 


ally the drip. It is enriched with com- 
partiments of roſes, and has eighteen 


drops in the doric order diſpoſed in three 


ranks, fix in each, placed to the right- 
hand of the gutt, and at the bottom of 


the triglyphs. 


SOFI, or Sor. See the article 8o rut. | 
SOFTENING, in painting, the mixin 


SOGDIANA, a country of Aſia, fituated , 


SOGETTO, $SvuBJjEcr, in muſic, is uſed - 


it, Our law alſo makes it felony. See 


the article BuGGery, 
There is no ſtatute in Scotland againft 
ſodomy; the libel of this crime is there- 


fore founded on the divine law, and prae- 


= makes its puniſhment to be burning 
Alwe. : 


SOFA, in the turkiſh cuſtoms, a bench of 


wood raiſed from the ground about a 


foot high, and placed round a hall or 
chamber for the people to fit down upon, 
or to lie along, and in that poſture to 
take a view of what paſſes in the ſtreets, 


&c, for theſe benches are ſurrounded 


with windows; they are covered with 
fine turky carpets; and upon that are 
placed cuſhions of ſattin flowered with 
gold, or ſome other rich ſtuff, 3 

SOFALA, the capital of the territory of 
that name in Africa, ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Sofala, in eaſt long. 25%, 
ſouth lat. 209. SE 

SOFFITA, or Sorrir, in architeQure, 
any plafond or ceiling formed of erois 
beams of flying corniches, the ſquare 


and * colours with the bru 
or pencil, To ſoften deſigns in black 
and white made with the pen, e. ſg- 


nifies to weaken the tint, To ſoſten a 


portrait, according to Felibien, is to 
change ſome of the ſtrokes, and give 2 
greater degree of ſweetneſs and 'ſoftneſs 
to the air thereof, which before had ſome- 
thing rough and harſh init, 


on the north fide of the river Oxus, which 
ſeparated it from antient Bactria, now a 
part of Uſbec Tartary. | ; 


for a ſong or- melody, above or'below 
which ſome counterpornt is to be made: 


a counterpoint above the ſubject, is When 


the lower part is the ſubjeR; in this ſenſe 
it is called canto fermo. When che 
counterpoint is made below the ſubhject, 
the upper part is the ſobject. If this 
ſubject does not change the figure or 
ſituation of notes, be it above or below 
the counterpoint; it is called the invari- 
able ſubje&, and if it changes, the vari- 
able ſubject. Sogetto is allo uſed for the 
words to which ſome compoſition is to 
be adapted. And, laſtly, this word is 
made uſe of for a ſucceſſion of many 
notes of one, two, or more meaſures, 


diſpoſed in fach a manner as to form one 


or more fugues. See the article COUN - 
TERPOINT, G. N 


SOHAM, a market. town of Cambridge 


ſhire, ſituated on a lake called Soham 
Meer, in the iſle of Ely, fourteen miles 

north: eaſt of Cambridge, . 

SOIGNIES, a town of the auſtrian Nether- 


lands, fituated in the province of Hain- 


aolt, ten miles north-eaſt of Mons. 


SOIL, /olum, in agriculture and garden- 


ing, denotes earth or ground conſidered 
with regard to the quzlity of its _—_ 
; of 
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tables, See the article EARTH. | 
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The land of England, as conſidered by 
the farmer, is reduced into nine ſorts of 


ſoil: the fandy, the gravelly, the chalky, 


the ſtony, the rocky, the hazely, the black 


earth, the marſh, and the clay-land. See 
the articles Sad Db, GRAVEL, c. 
Mortimer obſerves, that theſe ſoils, in 
many places, are mixed and blended to- 
- gether, and that where it is ſo, it is 
much better than where they are ſepa- 
rate or ſingle; eſpecially where the mix- 
+ tures ha to be of a right kind, as 
thoſe of To hae and the dry ſoils blend- 
ed with the cold and the moiſt, Nature 
does this often, and art may imitate it. 
All ſands are hot, and all clays are cold, 
- and therefore the laying clay upon ſandy 
lands, and ſand upon clayey lands, is 
the beſt of all manure: this alters and 
changes for the better the very nature 
of the land itſelf, whereas dung only 
- Improves it for a time, and after that 
leaves it as bad as it was before. Mixt 
ſoils, that tend to the clayey-kind, are 
' the beſt of all others for corn. It is not 


only the natural ſoil we are to conſider, 


but the depth of it, and what ſoil is un- 
derneathz for the richeſt ſoil, if it be 
- only eight or ten inches deep, and lies 
upon a cold clay, or upon ſtone, will 
not be fo fruitful to the farmer as the 


Jeaner ſoil that lies upon better under- 


- firata, Gravel or ſand are the beſt un- 
der- ſtrata of all others, to make the land 
_ above prolific. | 

Cold and wet clays are much more fruit- 
ful in the ſouthern parts of England, 
. than in the north. The climates, there- 
fore, are to be confidered, and the quan- 
tities or proportions of the different kinds 
in the mixed ſoils, | 

The greateſt article, in the culture of 
plants, trees, c. is the ſoil; and in many 
caſes it is not ſufficient, - when having 
found a ſoil, which once tried proves con- 
venient, to ſuppoſe that it will always 
continue ſo. In track of time the ſoil, 


which was once proper for the nouriſſi- 


ment of ſome peculiar vegetable, loſes its 
virtue; and this ſooner in ſome lands, 
and later in others. All who are con- 
verſant in huſbandry, are well acquaint- 
ed with this. If a good piece of ground 


be choſen for the ſowing of wheat, and 
it produces very well the firſt year, it 
will not for ever continue to do ſoz the 


ſecond year's crop will be perhaps good, 


and the third and fourth tolerable: all 


for the production and growth of vege- 


i 

this while the land is in heart, as the far- 
mers expreſs it, but after this it becomes 
improper, and very little wheat will be 
raiſed if ſown upon it; yet when it re. 
fuſes to produce wheat, it will, without 


any alteration, produce barley in ſvg. 


cient plenty for ſome years; when it will 
yield no more good crops of barley, it 
may be ſtill ſowed with oats, and will 


produce that grain as well as freſh land ; 


and when it has been worn out with all 
theſe, it will produce peaſe. After this 
it is made quite barren, and can be of no 
farther uſe to the farmer, the vegetative 
quality of it being worn off by theſe ſuc. 
ceſſive crops, each ſort of grain taking 
off that part which is more peculiarly 
fitted for its own nouriſhment; the wheat 
firſt, and the reſt in their order. 

Mr. Tull thinks, that the only differ. 
ence of ſoil, except the richneſs, ſeems 
to be the different heat and moiſture it 
has ; for that if theſe be rightly adjuſted, 
any ſoil will nouriſh any ſort of plant; 
for let thyme and ruſhes change places, 
and both will die; but let them change 
their ſei], by removing the earth wherein 


the thyme grew from the dry hill down 


to the watry bottom, and plant ruſhes 


therein, and carry the moiſt earth where- 


in the ruſhes grew up to the hill, and 
there thyme will grow in the earth that 
was taken from the ruſhes, and ſo will 


the ruſhes grow in the earth that was 


taken from the thyme; ſo that it is only 


more or leſs water that makes the ſame 


earth. fit for the growth of thyme or 
ruſhes 3 for our earth, when it has in 
the ſtove the juſt degree of heat that each 
ſort of plant requires, will maintain plants 
brought from both the Indies. 

The ſame writer obſerves, that as we 


have no way to enrich the ſoil but by pul- 


veration of manure, or of inſtruments, ſo 
nature has ordained that the foil ſhall be 
exhauſted by nothing but by the roots of 
lants. | 

here is a kind of hazely earth, Morti- 
mer obſerves, with a rediſh caſt, frequent 
in Eſſex and ſome other countries, which 
approaches to the nature of loam, and is 


called by the farmers brickiſh-ſoil : the 


beſt produce of this earth is rye; if well 
dug it will bear white- oats, turnips, bar- 
ley, wheat, buck-wheat, and peaſe; the 
natural produce in weeds, is broom, fern, 

nitch-graſs, and the like. If it be well 
p woe, it will produce large crops of 
clover, but it ſoon wears out of it, and 


therefore ſhould be ſowed mixed with 


rye- 
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SOL 
e-praſs. The beſt manure for theſe 
Jands is chalk mixed with coal-aſhes ; 
arle makes à great improvement in 
hn, ahd there a ſtiff yellow kind of 
clay that moulders with the froſt, and 
anſwers the ſame pur ole, | 
SOISSONS, a city of France, in the pro- 
vince of the iſle of France, ſituated on 
the river Ayſe, fifty five miles north-eaſt 
of Paris, 
SOIT FAIT COMME 1L EST DESIRE!, be 
it done as it is defired, a form uſed when 
the king gives the royal aſſent to a pri- 


vate bill preferred in parliament, > 


SOK, SOKE, or SOC, in our antient cuſ- 
toms, See the article Soc. | 
$0L, in muſic, the fifth note of the gammut, 
ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la. See Gauuvur. 
SOL, or SOU, a french coin made up of 
copper mixed with a little filver, See the 
article Col N. F 

SOL, the sun, in aſtronomy, aſtrology, 
Sc. See the article SUN. | 

Sor, in chemiſtry, is gold, thus called from 
an opinion that this metal is in a particu- 
lar manner under the influence of the ſun, 
See the article GOLD. 

$0L, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden 
colour in the arms of ſovereign princes, 
See the article Mx. 3 

SOLZEUS, or SOLAR1S, in anatomy, one 
of the extenſor muſcles of the foot, riſing 


from the upper and hinder part of the 


tibia and fibula, This is a large and fat 
muſcle, thieker at the middle than at the 
edges, and is nearly of an oval figure. 


SOLANUM, NIGHT-SHADE, in botany, | 


a genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of 
a ſingle rotated petal ; the fruit is a round 


| ſmooth berry, punduated at the top, and 


formed into two cells; the receptacle is 


| fleſhy and convex on both ſides, and the 


| ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, 


his genus comprehends the folanum, 


melongena and lycoperſicon of authors; 
or the common night ſhade, the woody 


night ſhade, the love-apple, and the mad- 
apple, Cc. 3 


Common night ſhade is uſed to allay 


inflammations, to ſoften and relax. the 


fibres which undergo too. violent a_ten- 
ſion ; they apply the bruiſed herb, to. the 
piles, or 4 the part with the juice a 
lutle warmed: this juice is faid to be pro- 
per in wounds where. the hlood is extra- 
vaſated and grumous ; it is allo ſudorific 
and diuretic, expelling gravel from the 
kidneys. „ 

Some years ago, the internal uſe of the 
. 
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ſolanum was much recommended by ſome 
writers, in cancerous caſes, foul ulcers, 


and ſcorbutic eruptions: however later - 


7 has found this ſimple to be not 

only of little or no efficacy in ſuch caſes, 
but to be attended with actual danger to 
the patient. 

OLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun: 
thus the ſolar ſyſtem is that ſyſtem of the 
world wherein the heavenly bodies are 
made to revolve round the ſun as the cen- 
ter of their motion. See COPERNICAN, 
Alſo the ſolar year is that conſiſting of 
three hundred and. ſixty-five days, five 


hours, and forty-nine minutes, in oppo- 


fition to the lunar year, conſiſting of three 
hundred and fifty- four days. See YEAR. 
For the ſolar month, ſolar cycle, ſolar 
eclipſe, &c, ſee the articles MonTH, 
CYCLE, ECLIPsE, Sc. 3 8 


SOLDAN. See the article Sul r ax. 
SOLDANTIA Bay, a bay of the Atlantic 


ocean, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Africa, in eaſt long. 155, ſouth latitude 


33 389 | 
SOLDANELLA, in botany, a genus of 


the pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof, conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal of a campanulated form, and jagged 
at the edge; the fruit is an oblong cy- 
lindric ape. obliquely ſtriated, con- 


taining only one cell, and opening in ten 


places at the point; the ſeeds are nume- 
rous, acuminated, and ſmall; the recep- 
tacle columnar and free, 


SOLDER, SoDpDes, or SODER, a metalic 


or mineral compoſition uſed in ſoldering 
or joining together other metals. See 
the next article, 


4 


Solders are made of gold, filver, cop 2 


tin, biſmuth, and lead; uſually obſerv- 
| Nauen he compoſition —— be ſome 
of the metal that is to be ſoldered mixed 
with ſome higher and finer metals. Gold- 
ſmiths uſually maße four kinds of ſolder, 
viz, (older of eight, where to ſeven parts 
of ſilver there is one of braſs or copper ; 
ſolder of fix, where only a ſixth part is 
copper; ſolder of four, and ſalder of 
three, It is the mixture of copper in the 
. folder that makes raiſed plate come al- 
ways cheaper than flat. The ſolder uſed 
by plumbers is made of two pounds of 
lead to one of block-tin. Its goodneſs 


is tried by, melting it and pouring the 


bigne!s of a crown-piece upon a table; 
for if good, there will ariſe little bright 
ſhining ſtars therein, The ſolder for 
copper is madelike that of the plumbers, 


._ _ovly with copper and tin; for very nice 
171 : works, 
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SOL 


a quantity of ſilver. Solder for tin is 
made of two thirds of tin and one of 
Jead ; but where the work is any thing 


juncture is ſcarce diſcernable, it is made 


- of ons part of biſmuth and three parts of 


pewter. 


ing and faſtening together two pieces of 
the ſame metal, or of two different metals, 
by the fuſion and application of ſome me- 
talic compoſition on the extremities of the 
metals to be joined. See the laſt article. 
To ſolder upon filver, braſs or iron: take 
filver, five. penny - weight ; braſs, four 
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- works, inſtead of tin they ſometimes uſe 


” 


delicate, as in organ pipes, where the 


SOLDERING, among mechanics, thejoin- 


] $03 


every ſoldier who either cauſes a muff 
or deſerts: the ſervice, ſhall be puniſhed 


with death or otherwiſe, as a court-mac. 
tial ſhall think fit. Alſo perſons (vc. 
pefted of deſertion, are tobe apprehend. 
ed by conſtables, who ſhall be allowed 
a reward of 20s, for every ſuch deſerter 
See the article DeseRTER. 
By the 4 Geo. I. c. 4. it is ordained, 
that no ſoldier ſhall be taken out of the 
ſervice by any proceſs at law, unleſs it be 
ſor ſome criminal matter, or where the 
debt he owes amounts to 101. at the 
leaſt, of which affidavit is to be made, 


Sc. Soldiers muſt be quartered in inns 


nny-weight ; melt them together for 


oft folder, which runs ſooneſt, Take 
filver, five penny-weight; copper, three 
nny- weight; melt them together for 
ard ſolder. Beat the ſolder thin, and 


. lay it on the place to be ſoldered, which 


muſt be firſt fitted and bound together 


take borax in powder, and temper it like 
pep, and lay it upon the ſolder, letting 
it dry ; then cover it with quick coals, 


and blow, and it will run immediately; 
"take it preſently out of the fire, and it is 


done, It is to be obſerved, that if any 
thing is to be ſoldered in two places, 
which cannot well be done at one time, 


vou muſt firſt folder with the harder ſol- 
dier, and then with tlie ſoft; for if it be 


firſt done with the ſoft, it will unſolder 
again before the other is ſoldered, Let 


your ſolder run about the piece that is 


and alebouſes only, and not in private 
houſes, without the conſent of the own. 


ers, under certain penalties: and where 


- with wire, as occaſion requires; then 


viftoallers refuſe ſoldiers © quartered on 
them, or conſtables receive any reward 
for excuſing their negle&, they forfeit a 
ſum not above 51. nor under 30 8. by 
3 Geo. II. c. 2. A perſon inlifted for 
a ſaldier, within four days after, is to be 


© carried before the next juſtice or chief ma- 


it de obſerved, that if you would not have 


to be ſoldered, you muſt rub ſuch places 


over with chalk, | nes 
In the ſoldering either f 5 Filer, 
copper, and all the methls 


efore-men- 
tioned, there is generally uſed Yorax in 


powder, and ſometitnes roſin. As to 


iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red 


mered together, by which means they 
will become incorporated into one ano- 
ther. E 


a prince or ftate, in conſideration of a 
certain daily pay. BI. : 


The ſoldiers are properly the land forces 
of a kingdom or ftate ; but in Eng- 


land it is againſt the antient law to keep 


Where any ſoldier that is lawfully re- 
tained ſhall depart from his colours with- 
out licence, he is declared to be guilty 


df felony by 18 Hen, VI. c. 9. and 


giſtrate of a town, and is to declare his aſ- 
ſent that he liſted voluntarily, &@c. but if 
he then diſſents thereto, on his returning 
the money received, and paying 20 8. he 
may be diſcharged. In caſe any ſubje& 
of Great Britain or Ireland ſhall liſt or 
enter himſelf, or procure any one to be 
enliſted a ſoldier to go beyond the ſeas, 
without leave obtained from his majeſty, 
ſuch perſon ſhall be puniſhed as a felon 
by 8 and g Geo, II. There are acts an- 
nually made for puniſhing mutiny, @c, 
of ſoldiers and falle muſters, and for the 
better payment of the army and their 
quarters, c. See Coukr-MARTIAL. 


SOLDURII, in antiquity, a kind of mi- 


bot, and the two extremities thus ham- 


SOLDIER, a military man lifted to ſerve 


litary clients or retainers to the great men 
in Gaul, particularly in Aquitania, men- 
tioned by Cæſar. The ſoldurii were 
people who ſhared all the good and ill 
fortune of their patrons, to whom if any 
diſaſter happened, they either underwent 
the ſame, or killed themſelves; and Cæſar 
aſſures us, that no one had been ever 


| known to refuſe the alternative. Vige- 
nere takes them to have been more than 
common ſoldiers, and to be even gentle- 
men in penſion, or appointment. 


SOLE, in the manege, a nail or ſort of 


an army of ſoldiers in time of peace, 


horn under a horſe's foot, which is much 
more tender than the other horn that in- 
compaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its 
hardneſs is properly talled the horn or 
hoof. A horſe's ſhoe ought to be ſo ſet 
upon the hoof as not to bear upon the 


ſole , 
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y ole, for otherwiſe the ſole would be hurt, the ſyllables a 1 nenen 05 
wle ke. the horſe lame, but in learning to ſing it. 2 
q and not obi) ain hes Goarates: it from Of the ſeven notes in the french ſcale ut, Ka 
- corrupt the fle T AT out the ſole, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi, only four are uſed Ka 
. the coy Donde 3 the horn of among us in ſinging, as ni, fa, ſol, la: LY 
K 1 e * * 9 the horn, their office is principally in fioging, that 2 + 
d the hoof; us Ml * f b 8 by applying them to every note of the I 
Fe you make 2 8 See SOAL ſcale, it may not only be pronounced ll 
SOLBA, ©9296 he R wans a kind of with more eaſe, but chiefly that by them N 
4 n 8 which covered only the the tones and ama} of the 1 1 
land x | i ſcale may be better marked out and di- Fins 
N r bea. This defizn is obtained by "nn 
e ' thongs of leather, inftead of which the - ſtinguiſhed. This TI 1 5170 
| i the four ſyllables fa, ſol, la, ni. Thus 1 
I | _— e ee a | from Je to ſo is Lil . allo on 2 * Me. 
x $099. e varic | | , without diftin.' FRY 
BE 
1 r e gat mmar, a from la to fa, alſo from mi to. fa, is only RUN 
a n to the a ſemitone. If then theſe be applied in uf 
a e wi Mg 5 this order, fa, ſol, 1a, fa, ſol, la, mi, fa; 1 
0 af 2 on. &c. they expreſs the natural ſeries from my 
a e 7 N Haun C; and if that be repeated to a ſecond. ns 
ine HE AFM. * or third octave, we ſee by them how to TH 
7 SOLEMN, 1 2 N en all the different r of tones 1 TH 
h . fealt ſolemn and ſemi-tones in the diatonic ſcale; and bY 
. er on MICITNSY fa, ſol, Ia, and 101 
. anarae, ſolemn ee _ below it the ſame inverted la, ſol, fa, and ** 
if e ee e hi u- one mi is always diſtant from another 9 5 
Jo law, folgun Rey _— 3-4 oQave, which cannot be (aid of any N 
* 6 ha or that is cloathed in all its for- 2 95 ” beauls after mas aſernding 1 
. * lway» /a,. ſol, la, fa, which are | 
r 
be A h . ded figure, To conceive. the uſe of this, it is to be 
Ferre 15 „ „ that the firſt thing in learn- 
ie, with both the extremities open; the ani- ee pk to make one raiſe a ſcale 
Ys mal inhabiting it is a teihys. See the | 3 eee e e e . 
. | There — — ſpecies of the ſolen, octaue, and deſcend again by the ſame z 
c n h Try and then to raiſe and fon by greater inter- 
, . ſome whereof are ſtraight, others crooked, f chi ind outs, e 
he ſome red, others variegated with brown va 4 * ea mo 55 dern 92 Wo 
4 „ln NN * of different. itch, | Then ole notes are 
i 2 "oh = _ repreſented by lives and ſpaces, to om 
en inches long, and from one third * ea aire hgh 2 l. er lee 
- | N 5 4 1 Near rang 3 8 makes what we call ſol- 
ill r 5 bl p and a lit- —faing, the uſe whereof is, that while they 
* | 1 — —— CCLV. fig. 3. are learning to tune the degrees and inter- 
. 
ar &c. to recover rights, &c. See D - , g 1 
* SOLE-rananr, = that holds lands, Cc. no words are applied, they may not only 
e · ; 


; j ly, without any other do it the better by means of articulate 
| perſon aged. An u be ike of ſounds, but chiefly, that by knowing the 


1 | i | ſe 

e · a ſole eſtate to deviſe the ſame by will, or degrees and intervals expreſſed by thoſ 

god to have a dower 3 &c. ſyllables, they may more ako Cram ot 
of And where a man and his wife hold land the places of the ſemi-tones, and the true 
ch for their lives, the remainder to their ſon, diſtance of the notes, See SIN In 72 | 
- in that caſe if the man dies the lord ſhall SOLICITOR, or W J fo * 
its not have heriot, becauſe he does not die for, a perſon employed to ta yep; ot, 
or ſole-tenant, | 5 | and manage ſuits depevding in the courts 
ſet SOLFAING, in muſic, the naming or pro- of law or equity; and thole gf the lower 
- youncing the ſeveral notes of a ſong by fort, it is obſcryed, are too often 9 
le, . * | | 
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oſe of, to the damage of the people, and 
the increaſe of champerty and main- 


tenance. Solicitors are within the fta- 
tute to be ſworn and admitted by the 
Judges, before they are allowed to prac- 
tiſe in our courts, in like manner as at- 
tornies. | 

There is alſo a great officer of the law, 


next to the attorney- general, who is ſtil- 


ed the king's ſolicitor-general ; who holds 
his office by patent, during the king's 


| pleaſure; has the care and concern of 


managing the king's affairs, and has fees 
for pleading, . beſides other fees ariſing 
dy patents, Sc. He hath bis attendance 
on the privy council ; and the attorney- 


general and he were antiently reckoned 


among the officers of the exchequer; they 
have their audience, and come within the 
bar in all other courts. 


. SOLID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe parts 


are ſo firmly connected together, as not 


to give way, or ſlip from each other upon 
the ſmalleſt impreflion: in which ſenſe 
ſolid ſtands oppoſed to fluid. See the 


article FLUID and Body. . 


Geometricians define a ſolid to be the 


third ſpecies of magnitude, or that which 


bas three dimenfions, wiz. length, breadth, 
and thickneſs or depth- 


A ſolid may be conceived to be formed 
by the revolution, or dire& motion, of a 


ſuperficies of any figure whatever, and is 


always terminated or contained under one 
or more planes or ſurfaces, as a ſurface 
is under one or more lines. 

Solids are commonly divided into re- 


gular and irregular. The regular ſolids . 


are thoſe terminated by regular and equal 
planes, and are only five in number, 


Dix. the tetrahedron, which conſiſts of 


four equal triangles; the cube, or hexa- 
hedron, of (ix equal ſquares ; the ofta- 
hedron, of eight equal triangles z the do- 
decahedron, of twelve ; — the icoſihe- 


. dron, of twenty equal triangles. See the 


articles TETRAHEDRON, CUBE, &c. 
The \ irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, 
comprehending all fuch as do not come 
under the definition of regular ſolids ; as 
the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelogram, 
iſm, parallelopiped, &c, See the ar- 
ticles SPHERE, CYLINDER, &c, 
LID of leaff reſifiance. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, in his Principia, ſhews, that if there 
be a curve figure, as DNFG (plate 
CCLVI. hg. 1.) of ſuch a nature, as that 


from any point, as N, taken in its cir- 


cumference, a perpendicular NM be let 


fall on the axis AB; and if from a 


given point, as G, there be drawn the 

right line GR, parallel to a tangent to 

the curve in, the price N, cutting the 
_ axis produced in R. and the proportion 
then be, as NM:GR:;;GR3:4BGy 

GR ; the ſolid generated by the revolu- 

tion of this curve about its axis AB, 

when moved ſwiftly in a rare and elaſtic 
medium, - will meet with leſs reſiſtance 
from the medium, than any other cir. 
cular ſolid whatever, of the ſame length 
and breadth, 

SOLID ANGLE, is that formed by three or 
more planes meeting in a,point, like the 
point of a diamond well cut. 

SOLID BASTION, See BASTION, 

SOLID NUMBERS, are thoſe which ariſe 
from the multiplication of a plane num. 
ber, by any other whatſoever ; as 18 is 
a ſolid number made of 6 (which is plane) 
multiplied by 33 or of 9 multiplied by 2. 

SOLID PROBLEM, in mathematics, is one 

. which cannot be geometrically ſolved 
unleſs by the interſection of a circle and 

a conic ſection; or, by the interſection 

of two other conic ſeclions, beſides the 

circle. | 

As to defcribe an iſoſceles triangle on 

a given right line, whoſe angle at the 

baſe ſhall be triple to that at the vertex. 

This will help to inſcribe a regular hep- 

tagon in a given circle; and may be re- 

ſolved by the interſe&ion of a parabola, 
and a circle. 

This problem alſo helps to inſcribe a no- 

nagon in a circle; and may be ſolved by 

the interſeRion of a parabola, and an hy- 
rbola between its aſymptotes, viz. 

o deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, whoſe 
angle at the baſe ſhall be quadruple ot 
that at the vertex. 1 
And ſuch a problem as this hath four 
ſolutions, and no more; becauſe two 
conic ſeftions can cut one another but in 
four poĩvts. 

Line of SOL1Ds, on the ſector. See the ar · 

ticle SECTOR, | 

.SoL1Ds, in anatomy, &c, denote the con- 
tinent parts of the human body; being a 
congeries of pipes, or veſſels, which con- 
tain a liquor, 

The ſolid parts of the body, thovgh 

equally compoſed of veſſels, are different 
with regard to their confiſtence ; ſome 
being hard, and others ſoft, The hard, 
as the bones and cartilages, give firmneſs 
and attitude to the body, and ſuſtain the 
other parts: the ſoft parts, either alone, 
or together with the hard, ſerve to exe- 
cute the animal functions. 
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The folids are commonly divided into 
ft or ſimple; and diſfimilar, com- 
pounded; of organe. The fimilar parts 
are the fibres, wembranes, bones, earti- 


jages, ſiga ments, muſcles, tendons, apo- 


neuroſes, glands arteries, veins, nerves, 
the ſecretory and car 
the common integuments. See the ar- 
ticles Fa k, MEMBRANE, &. 


The diffimilar are foch as are compoſed 


of che former, as the viſcera and other 
parts of the body, Px. the hend, neck, 
_ thorax, abdomen, and extremities : every 
one of which is agi ſubdivided into 


jeſſer portions. - See the articles HeaD, - 


THORAX, INTESTINES, We, 


$OLIDAGO, GOLDEN ROD, in botaby, a 


nus of the ſyngenefia-polygamma- ſuper- 
dos claſs of: Sianitd, the - recepracle of 
which is naked, the down Gmple; and the 
radii of each corollula about five in num - 
der: add to this, that the ſqusmæ of 
the cup are imbricated and cloſed. * 
The flowers of the golden-rod are of the 
radiated kind, me diſe of which is cover 
ed with floſcules and femi-flofeules, as 
repreſented in plate CCLVI. fig. 2. 


Golden-rod grows wild in heaths and 


woods, producing ſpikes of yellow flowers 
in Auguſt : its leaves, whith have a mo- 


derately aſtringent and bitter tafte, are 
good in diforders ariſing from 


eſteemed 


debility and laxity of the viſcera. 
SOLIDITY, fſoliditas, that property of mat- 


ter, or body, by which it excludes all 


other bodies from the place which itfelf 
poſſeſſes : and as it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that two bodies could ' poſſeſs 


one and the ſame place at the ſame time, 


it follows, that the ſofteft bodies are 


equally ſolid with the hardeſt. ' See the 


articles MATTER und IMPENETRA- 
BILITY, It | 
Among geemetricians, the ſolidity of a 
body denotes the quantity or ſpace con- 
tained in it, and is called alſo its ſolid 
content, whith may be ſeen underthe ſeve- 
ral afriekes Cos, CYLINDER, SPHERE, 
PYRAMID, CONE, Se. 5 
$0L1DITY, in architecture, is applied both 
to the conſiſtence of the ground, where · 
on the foundation of a darlding is laid; 
and to a maſſive in maſonry, of extraor- 
dinary thickneſs, without any cavity 
within, Ad gr ih yt | 
SOLILOQUY, ſoliloqutum, a reaſoning or 
dilcourſe Which a man holds with him- 
if; or, more properly, according to 
Po pias, it is a diſcopyſe by way of anſwer 
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Solſiloquies are become very cor 
things on the modern ſtage; yet can no- 
thing be more inartificial, or more un- 
_ natura?, than 2d aftor's making long 
ſpeeches to himſelf, to convey his inten- 
tions tothe audience, Where ſuch dif. 
coveries are 3 to be made, the 
poet ſhould rather take care to give the 
dramatic perſons ſuch confidants as may 
* neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt chou 
by which means will be more natu- 
rally conveyed te the audience: yet is 
even this a ſhift, an accurate poet would = 
not be found to have occaſion for. The 
uſe and abuſe. of ſoliloquies is well deli- 
vered by the duke of Buckiogham, in the 
following lines; LE | 
Soliloqures had need be very few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant t 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend, only to tell it us. 
SOLINGEN, a town of Germany, in the 
eldorp: 


_ circle af Weſtphalia and datchy of Betg, 
fo een inte 3 of Duſſeldor 
SOLES via. See the article Via. 
SOLITARY, folitarius, ſomething retir- 
ed, or in private, remote from the com- 
pan or commerce of others of the ſame 


Fat 

SOLITARIES, a denomination of nuns 
of St, Peter of Alcantara, inftituted in 
1776, the deſign of which is to imitate 
the ſevere penitent life of chat faint = 
thus they are to keep a continual filence, 
never to open their mouths to any bod 


ly in ſpiritual exerciſes, and leave the 
temporal concerns to à number of maids, _ 
who have a particular ſuperior in a ſepa- 
rate part of the monaſtery : they always 
go bare-footed, without ſandals; gird 
themſelves with a thick cord, and wear 
no linen. 5 
SOLIT AURILIA. See the article Suo- 
VETAURI1LIA. | TH 
SOLMS, the capital of the connty of Solms, 
in the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, ia 
Germany, thirty-five miles north © of 
Frankfort, „ . 
SOLO, in muſic, s term uſed in pieces con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral parts, to mark thoſe that 
are to perform alone: it is ſometimes des 
noted-By S. 5 


When two or three parts play, or fing. 


they 


ſeparately from the grand chorus, 
v8; 1 . 0 EY 3s e er 70s 


but themſelvesz employ their time whol=  ,, 


2 
* 


SOL 
are called a dio ſeli, a tre ſoli, Cc. 
 SOLOMON's 15LAND, a cluſter of iſlands 

in the Pacific ocean, ſituated between 
730? and 140? weſt longit. and between 
7 and 12“ ſouth latitude. 

SOLOMON'S SEAL, in botany. See the ar- 

ticle POLYGONATUM. | 

SOLOTHURN, or SOLEURE, one of the 
cantons of Switzerland, lying between 
_ thoſe of Baſil and Bern, the former on the 
north, and the latter on the ſouth. 

The city of Solothurn, capital of the ſaid 
canton, is ſituated in eaſt long. 99 15, 
and north lat. 4% 18“. 

SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when 
the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points ; 
that is, when he is at his greateſt diſtance 
. from the equator, thus called, becauſe 
he then appears to ſtand ſtill, and not to 

change his diſtance from the equator for 
ſome time; an appearance owing to the 
_ ebliquity of our ſphere, and which thoſe 
living under the equator are ſtrangers to. 
The ſolſtices are two in each year, the 
zſtival or ſummer-ſolſtice; and the hyem- 
al or winter- ſolſtice: the ſummer · ſolſtice 
s when the ſun ſeems to deſcribe the tro - 
ic of cancer, which is on June 22, when 
e makes the longeſt day: the winter- 
ſolſtice is when the ſun enters the firſt de - 
gree, or ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of 
capricorn, which 1s on December 22, 
when he makes the ſhorteſt day. See the 
article TROPICS. 
This is to be underſtood as in our nor- 
thern hemiſphere; for in the ſouthern, 
the ſun's entrance into capricorn makes 
the ſummer- ſolſtice, and that into can- 
cor the winter · ſolſtice. See GLoOoRE. 

Tune two points of the ecliptic, wherein 

the ſun's greateſt aſcent above the equa- 

tor, and his deſcent below it, are termi- 
© nated, are called the ſolſtitial points; 
and a circle, ſuppoſed to paſs thro' the 
les of the world, and theſe points, is 
called the ſolſtitial colure, See the article 

_ COLURES, 

The ſummer-ſolſtitial point is in the be- 
ginning of the firſt degree of cancer, and 
is called the æſtival or ſummer-pointz and 

the winter-ſol{titial point is in the begin- 

ning of the firſt degree of capricorn, and 
is called the winter-point. Theſe two 


points are diametrically oppoſite to each 


other. | 
SOLVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent. See 
the article DiSSOLVENT. 
SOLUTION, in chemiſtry, denotes an in- 
timate mixture of ſolid bodies with fluids, 


fo as ſeemingly to form one homogene 
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liquor: the diſſolving fluid is 
the diſſolvent or ern Na See — 
ticles. D1s$OLVENT and Mau STRUUM 
The principles of ſolution have been 
already explained under the article Mey. 
STRUUM, . 75 
As to the manner of affecting ſolutions 
it varies according to the different ſolvents 
uſed for that purpoſe, and is reduced to 
the following heads by Boerbaave: 1. 
Solution is performed by water, by dilut- 
ing, infuſing, boiling, Gifitling, mixing, 
fermenting, putrefying, and ſeparating, 
2. With oil, by diluting, infuſing, boil- 
ing, diftilling, mixing, ſeparating ; but 
not by n or by putrefying. 4, 
With fire, by ca cining, roaſting, burn- 
ing, melting, ſubliming, mixing, ſepa- 
rating, and promoting Bn other ope. 
tions. 4. With the aſſiſtance of air, 
by fermenting, putrefyipg, agitating, 
exciting, and adding other parts capable 
of diflolving. 3. With fermented ſpi- 
rits, by diluting, infuſing, -boiling, dil. 
tiling, mixing, and making oils thin- 
ner. 6, With alkaline ſalts, by calcin- 
ing, torrefying, burning, melting, mix- 
ing, and feparating, according to the 
various force of a dry fire employed. 7. 
By volatile alkaline falts, by ſubliming 
in the dry way; and by diluting, dip 
tilling, and digeſting in the moiſt way. 
8. With fixed alkaline ſalts, aſſiſted and 
moved by water and fire, by digeſting, 
boiling, diluting, ſeparating, and mix- 
ing. 9. With fixed acid ſalts, as thoſe 
of alum, ſulphur, and vitriol; either le- 
parately in a liquid. form, or in their 
calxes, by diluting, boiling, diſtilling, 
digeſting: or in a dry form, . by calcin- 
ing, roaſting, burning, and diſtilling. 
10. With volatile acid falts, by diluting, 
digeſting, diſtilling and inſinuating. 11. 
With compound ſalts and ſoaps, by cal- 
cining, ſubliming, diſtilling, and digeſt- 
ing, either in a dry or a liquid form. 
12, With metals, by fuſion and amal- 
_ gamation, See the articles DILUT1NG, 
ISTILLING, &c, 
In pharmacy, however, the principal 
menſtrua are water, vinous ſpirits, oils, 
and acid and alkaline liquors. 
Water is the diſſolvent of all ſalts, vege- 
table gums, and of animat jellies : of the 
_ firſt it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more 
than another; and being thus ſaturated, 
leaves any additional quantity of the 
_ fame ſalt untouched : but it is never ſa- 
turated with the two latter, uniting on 
. 1 7 


Ine with any proportions of them, and 
a” r Gent quantities, li- 
vors of different conſiſtencies. When aſ- 
dded by trituration, it likewiſe diſſolves 
the vegetable gummy reſins, as ammoni- 
acumand myrrh ; the ſolutions of which 
though imperfeR, or not tranſparent ; but 
turbid and of a milky hue, are neverthe- 
leſs applicable to valuable purpoſes in 
medicine. PLN ot | 
Reified ſpirit of wine diſſolves the eſſen- 
tial oils and refins of vegetables, the pure 
diſtilled oils of animals, and ſoaps; 
though it does not act upon the expreſſed 
oil and fixed alkaline ſalt of which ſoap 


is made: it alſo, by the aſſiſtance of 


heat, diſſolves volatile alkaline ſalts, but 
more eſpecially the neutral ones, as the 
fal diureticus, &c, | A | 
Oils diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, 
wax, animal fats, mineral bitumens, 
ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, 
particularly lead: however, the expreſſ- 
ed oils are more powerful menſtrua for 


moſt of theſe bodies, than the oils ob- 


tained by diſtillation ;\ becauſe the former 
are more capable of ſuſtaining, without 
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- wine, poſſeſs the virtues of the bodies diſ- 


ſolved: whereas oils generally blunt its 


activity, and acids and alkalies alter na- 
_ tural qualities. Hence watery and ſpiri- 


tuous Jiquors are the ouly proper men- 
ſtrua of the native virtues of vegetable 
and animal matters. RE 

Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily 
effected by pouring the menſtruum on 


the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering 


them to ſtand together, for ſome time, 
ex poſed to a ſuitable warmth : a ſtrong 


heat is generally neceſſary to enable ois 
and alkaline liquors to perform their 


office. The action of acids is uſually 
accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, 
and a copious diſcharge of fumes. And 


as the fumes, which ariſe during the 


diſſolution of ſome metals in the vitriolic 
acid, prove inflammable, the operator 


_ ought to be careful, leſt, by the impru- 


injury, a ſtrong degree of heat, which, 


in moſt caſes, is neceſſary to enable them 
to act. Acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts and 
earths, and metallic ſubſtances t however, 
the different acids differ greatly in their 
action Ir theſe laſt. The vegetable 


acids diffolve a conſiderable quantity of 


zinc, iron, copper, and tin; and extract 
ſo much from the metallic part of anti- 
mony as to become powerfully emetic: 


' they likewiſe diſſolve lead, if previouſly 


calcined z but more copiouſly, if cor- 
roded by their team. The marine acid 
diſſolves: zinc, iron, and copper; and 
though it ſcarce acts upon any other 
metallic ſubſtance, in the common way, 
may nevertheleſs be artfully combined 


with them all, except gold: ſuch is the 


corroſiveꝰ ſublimate of the ſhops, The 
nitrous acid is the common menſtruum 


and the antimonial ſemi-metal, which 


dent approach of a candle, the exhaling 


vapour be ſet on fire. 


Solution is much facilitated, by powder- 


ing ſuch tenacious bodies as are friable ; 
and ſlicing, or raſping, into ſmall parte 
ſuch whoſe texture does not admit of 


deing powdered : this, in ſome caſes, is 


of ſuch importance, that the operation 
proves extremely tedious, if it be ne- 
glected. In ſolutions of metals, earths, 
or ſalts, with acid ſpirits, care ſhould be 


taken not to mix them too haſtily, 


| otherwiſe the ebullition will cauſe the 


mixed liquor to overflow the veſlels; 
and, in - ſome caſes, the unmanageable 
heat, together with the noxious fumes, 


will give the operator great embarraſ- 


ment. 


But beſides the ſolutions made by adding 


fluid menſtruums to the bodies to be di 


quiation, or ſolution per deliquium, in 


are ſoluble only in a mixture of the ni- 
trous and marine acids, called aqua re- 


gia. The vitriolie acid eaſily diſſolves 
zinc, iron, and copper: and may be 
made to corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, 
moſt of the other metals. See Ac1D. 

Alkaline lixivia diſſolves oils, reſins, and 
fulphur z but their power is greatly pro- 
moted by the addition of quick-lime, as 
is evident in the making of ſoap and the 
common cauftics, Thus aſſiſted, they 


deduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid 
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ſolved, there is another kind, called deli- 


which the moiſture of the air is the men- 


ſtruum. It is performed by expoſing the 
of ally metallic ſubſtances, except gold 


matter to be diſſolved to the air, in cel - 


lars, or other damp places; for fixed al- 


kaline and neutral ſalts, and ſome metal- 


lic ſalts, being thus expoſed, attract its 


humidity, and at length become liquid. 


Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the 


application of water in its groſſer form, 
as the butter of antimony, are- eaſily li- 
quified by this flow action of the aerial 
moiſture. See ANTIMONY. * 


SOLUTION, in algebra and geometry, is 


the anſwering a queſtion, or the reſo ving 


any problem propoſed. See the articles 
ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. © 


SOLV- 


parts of animals, Into à gelatinous mitter; © 
Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of 
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8 ON 
got ur ion of continuity, in ſurgery, is the 
\ — the . coheſion of the 
folid parts of the body, by a wound. 
See CONTINUITY and Wound, 
SOLUTIVE, an appellation given to lax- 
ative and- looſening medicines. See the 
article LAXATIVE MEDICINES, 
Solutive tartar is a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling-eight ounces of cream of 
tartar with four ounces of fixed ſalt of 
tartar, See the article TARTAR, 
SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
land, fatuated on the Briſtol- channel, and 
bonnded by Wiltſhire, on the eaft; by 
Dorſetſhire, on the ſouth; and by Devon- 
ire, on the weſt: it is famous for the 
cloth manufacture. 
SOMERTON, a market - town of Somer- 
- ferſhire, twelve miles ſouth of Wales. 
SOMME, a river of France, which run- 
ing from eaſt to weſt through Picardy, 
by Amiens and Abbeville, falls into the 
Britifh-channel near St. Vallery. 
SOMMIERS, a town of Languedoc, in 
France, fourteen miles north-eaſt of 
. Montpelier. | 1 
SOMNAMBULI, in medicine, perſons 
who walk in their ſleep, otherwiſe called 
_noRtambuli. See NOCTAMBULIL. 
SOMNIFEROUS, or SOPORIFEROUS. 
See the article SOPORIFIC, 
SOMNOLENTUM coma, in medicine 
See the article COMA, 
SON, Fiat, an appellation given to a male 
child, couſidered in the relation he bears 
to his parents, * 

A baſtard is termed an illegitimate, or 
natural fon. - See Bas Tab. 
SONATA, in mvfic, a piece, or compo- 
_ ſton, intended to be performed by in- 

fruments only; in which ſenſe it hands 


, - oppoſed to cantata, ore piece deſigned 


for the voice. See CANTATA, 


Ther are fonatas rom one to eight 


parts, but uſually they are performed by 
> Gngle violin, or with two violins and a 
thorough baſs for the harpfichord, and 


frequently a more figured baſs for the 


haſs- viol. 


Sonatas, though extremely numerous, 


are reduced by the Italians to two kinds : 


1. Thoſe proper for church-muſic, which 
vſually begin with a grave and ſolemn _ 


motion, and afterwards firike into a brifk- 
er and gayer manner.” theſe. are what 

- they more peculiarly call ſonatas. 2. 
Thoſe for the chamber, being little pieces 
for dancing. | 

SONCHUS, the 80W-THISTLE, in bota- 
ny, a genus of the ſyageneſia-polygamĩa - 
qualis claſs of plants, the compound 


— 
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flower of which is imbricated and uni. 
form; and the leſſer corollulæ of which 
it is compoſed, monopetalous, lines, 
and quinquedentated; the ſtamina are 
five very ſhart capillary filaments : there 
is no pericarpium but the cup, which 
cloſes for that purpoſe, and within it are 
the ſeeds, ſomewhat oblong, winged 
with down, and affixed to the thala. 
mus, or receptacle. See plate CCLVI. 


fig. 33 by 
Sonchun is accounted cooling and atte - 
nuant, and accordingly prefcribed in the 
_ Rranguries, as alſo in inflammations of 
all Kinds, to be applied externally in the 
form of a cataplaſm. | 
SONCINO, a town of the dutchy of Milan, 
in Italy, thirty-three miles eaſt of the 
city of Milan. 
SONDRIO, a town of the Griſons, being 
the capital of the Valteline: eaſt long. 
9 30“, north lat. 465% 
SONG, in poetry, a little compoſition, 
conſiſting of eaſy and natural veiſ:s, ſet 
to a tune in order to be ſung. 
The (org much reſembles the madriga], 
and ſtill more the ode, which is nothing 
but a ſong according to the antient rules, 
See the articles MADR1GAL and Opt, 
The ſubje& of a ſong is uſually love or 
wine; whence M. le Brun defines a mo- 
dern ſong to be either a ſoft and amo- 
. rous, or a lively and bacchic thought, 
expreſſed iti a few wards, But, be the 
ſubjeR of the ſong what it will, the verſes 
are to be eaſy, flowing, and natural, 
and muſt contain a certain harmony 
which neither ſhocks the reaſon or the 
ear, and which unites poetry and muſit 
\  agreeably together. 
Sox, ia muſir, is applied in general to a 
ſingle piece of muſic, whether contrived 
for the voice ar an joſtrument. See the 
article COMPOSITION. 
A ſong, ſays Mr. Malcolm, may be 
compared to an oration : for as, in this 
latter, there is a ſubjed, wiz. ſome per- 
| fon, or thing the diſcourſe is referred to, 
and which. is always to be kept in view 
through the whole; ſo; in every regular 
and melodious. ſong, there is one note 
which regulates the reſt; wherein the 
ſong begins, and at laſt ends; and which 
ig, as it were, the principal matter, or 
- mvhcal ſabjeR, to. be regarded in the 
© whole courſe of the fong; and this princi- 
pal vor fundamental note is called the key 
of the ſong, See tbe article KEY. 
SONNA, a book of m»hometan traditions, 
wherein all the orthodox muſſulmen are 


required to believe, See SONNITES. 
"wy > % | SON 
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when ſufficiently puri 


tained in fourteen verſes, wiz, two ſtan. 


228, or meaſures, of four verſes each, and 
' two of three; the eight firſt yerſes being 
all in three rhimes. 


The ſonnet is of italian origin, and 
Petrarch is allowed to be its father. It 
is held the moſt difficult and artful of all 
compoſitions, as requiring the utmoſt 
accuracy and exaRneſs, It ſhould end 
with ſome pretty and ingenious thought, 
and its cloſe ſhould be particularly beau · 
tiful, otherwiſe the ſonnet is naught, 


SONNITES, among the mabometans, an 


appellation given to the orthodox muſ- 
ſulmen, or true believers; in oppoſition 
to the ſeveral heretical ſes, particularly 
the ſchiites, or followers of Ali. | 

The ſonnites are ſo called from their be- 
lieving in the ſonna, or. book of maho- 
metan traditions z which the ſchiites re- 
ject as apocryphal, The Turks aſ- 


ſume the name of ſonnites in oppoſition 


to the Perſians, who are ſchiites. 


SOOP, or Soup. See the article Sour. 
SOOT, fuligo, a volatile matter, ariſing 


from wood, and other fuel, along with 
the ſmoke z or rather, it is the ſmoke it - 
ſelf, fixed and gathered on the ſides of 
the chimney, | 


. Wood-ſoot is of a ſhining black colour, 


a diſagreeable ſmell, and an acrid, bitter 
and nauſeous taſte; its chief uſe, for me- 
dicinal purpoſes, being in byfterical 
caſes, in which it is ſometimes exhibited 
in conjunction with the fetid gums, 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirit of ſoot are, 
. Fa, not different 
in quality from thoſe of animal ſub- 


ſtances z though ſome prefer them in 
nervous complaints, and particularly in 


epileptic caſes. The tincture of ſoot is 
made thus: take of : wood-ſoot, two 


ounces; of aſa fcetida, one ounce ; and 


A two pints : digeſt and ſtrain. 
t is good not only in hyſterical caſes, 
but allo in epilep ũes, and other nervous 
diſorders. | 
Soot makes an excellent manure for cold 
lands that have been over-run with moſs; 
but the ſoot of ſea-coals is better for this 
purpoſe than that of wood. The dyers 


alſo make conſiderable uſe of foot, for a 


dun · colour. 


SOPE, or SOAP. See the article Soar, 
SOPHI, er Sort, a title given to the em- 
peror of Perſia; importing as much as 


wiſe, ſage, or philoſopher. There is no 
prince in the world whoſe authority is 
vor. IV. hes 


"yet. tar deer 
koNNET, in poetry, a compoſition con- 


more abſolute than that of the ſophi of 
S N | 
SOPHIA is alſs a city of Turky, in Eu- 
rope; in the province of Bulgaria: caſt 
long. 249, north lat. 42* 300. | 
SOPHISM, copie, in logic, Cc. an ar- 
gument which carries much of the ap- 
pearance of truth, and yet leads into er- 
ror. There is ſome need of a particular 
_ deſcription of theſe fallacious arguments, 
that we may with more eaſe and readi - 
neſs detect and ſolve them, 5 
x. The firſt ſort of ſophiſm is called 
ignoratio elenchiz or a miſtake of the 
queſtion. 2. The next ſophiſm is called 


titio principii, or a ſuppoſition of what 


is not granted. 3. That ſort of fallacy 
- which 18 called a circle, is very near --kin 
to the petitio principii. . 4. The next 
ſort of ſophiſm is called non cauſa. pro 
cauſa, or the aſſignation of a falſe cauſe, 
5. The next is called fallacia accidentis, 
or a ſophiſm, wherein we pronounce 
concerning the nature and eſſential pro- 
perties of any ſubje&, according to ſome - + 
thing which is merely accidental to it. 
6. The next ſophiſm borders upon the 
former; and that is when we argue 
from that which is true, abſolutely, ſim - 
ply, and abſtracted from all circum- 
ſtances: this is called, in the ſchools, a 
ſophiſm a dio ſecundum. quid ad dictun 
ſimpliciter. This ſort of ſophiſm has alſo 
its reverſe; as, when we argue from that 
which is true, ſimply and abſolutely, to 
prove the ſame thing true in all particular 
circumſtances whatſoever. 7. The ſo- 
phiſms of compoſition and diviſion come 
next to be mentioned. The ſophiſm of 
compoſition is, when we infer any thing 
concerning ideas in a compound ſenſe, 
which is only true in a divided ſenſe; 
The ſophiſm of divifion is, when we in- 
fer the ſame thing concerning ideas in. 
a divided ſenſe, which is only true in a 
compounded one, This ſort of ſophiſm 
is committed when the word all is taken 
in a collegive and diſtributive ſenſe, 
without a due diſtinction. It is the ſame | 
fallacy, when the univerſal word all, or 
no, refers to ſpecies in one-propolition, 
and to the individuals in another. 8. 
The laſt fort of ſophiſms ariſes from our 
abuſe of the ambiguity of words, which 
is the largeſt and moſt extenfive kind of 
fallacy ; and, indeed, ſeveral of the for- 
mer fallacies might be reduced ta this. 
head. When the words or phraſes are 
plainly. equivoca), they are called ſo- 
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phiſms of equivocation. This: fophifth, 'SOPRON; a city of lower H 


as well as the foregoing, and all of the 
like nature, are ſolved" by ſhewing the 
different ſenſes of the words, terms, or 
3 20 We | 


ut, where ſuch groſs equivocations and 
| ambiguities appear in arguments, there 

is little danger in impoſing on ovrſelves 
or others; the greateſt danger, and what 


we are perpetually expoſed to, in'reaſot- | 
ing, is, where the two ſenſes or ſigniſi- 


cations of one term are near a-kin, and 
not plainly diſtinguiſhed ; and yet are 
ſufficiently different in their ſenſe to lead 
us into great miſtakes, if we are not 
watchful. And, indeed, the greateſt 
part of controverſies, in the ſacred or 
civil life, ariſe from the different ſenſes 
that are put upon words, and the differ- 
ent ideas conveyed by them. | 
There is, after all theſe, another ſort of 
ſophiſm, which is wont to'be called an 
imperfe& enumeration or a falſe ihduc- 
tion, when, from a few experiments or 
obſervations, men infer general theorems 
and univerſal propoſitions, . 
 SOPHIST, a perſon who uſes ſophiſms, 
Vith a view to deceive thoſe he would 
erſuade or convince, See the preced- 
ing article. 
SOPHISTICATION, the adalterating 
any thing with what is not good or ge- 
nuine; a practice too common in the 
making up medicines for ſale; as alſo 
among vintners, diſtillers, and others, 
who are accuſed of ſophiſticating their 
wines, ſpirits, oils, Sc. by mixing with 
them cheaper and coarſer materials: and, 


in many caſes, the cheat is carried on ſo 


artfully as to deceive the beſt judges. See 


the articles Wine, SPIrIT, O1L, Sc. 


© likewiſe HYDROMETER and HyYDRO- 
STATICAL BALANCE. 2 2 

© SOPHORA, in botany, a genus of plants 

belonging to the decandria monogynia 


claſs, with a papilionaceons flower: its 


fruit is a very long and ſlender unilocular 
pod, containing a great many roundiſh 
ſeeds. It agrees in every thing with the 
diadelphia and papilionaceous plante, 
except that ĩts ſtamina is diſtinct and ſe- 
„„ N 
SOPORIFIC, or SOPORIFEROUS, ME- 
DICINES, are thoſe capable of procuring 
' ſleep, as opiates, Sc. See OpiarESs, &c., 
SOPOROUS, Sr or DRowsy bis- 
EASES, are the coma, lethargy, and ca- 
"rus; to which ſome add the apoplexy. 
_ See Coua, LETHARGY, Sc. 
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ungary, thirty 
miles fouth of Vienna. Fees mY 
SOR A; a town of the kingdom of Naples 
fifty wiles tiorth of the city of Naples, | 
SORAW, a town of Upper'S#Xony, near 
the confines of Sileſia”; eaſt long. 150 20 
north lat. 51 379. £ 
SOR BON, or SORBONNE, the houſe or 
college of the faculty of theology, in the 
_ univerſity of Paris; ſometimes alſo uſed 
for the faculty itſelf, becanſe it uſually 
affembles in the houſe of the ſorbon. 
SORBUS, the SERVICE and QUICKEN.« 
- TREE, in botany, a genus of the icoſan- 
- dria-monogynia claſs of plants, the flower 
of which conſiſts of five hollow and 
roundiſh petals; and its fruit is a ſoft, 
globoſe, and nmbilicated berry, contain- 
ing three ablong and cartilaginous ſeeds, 
SORCERY, the crime of witch-craft, or 
divination by the aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits, 
See the article WITCH-CRAFT, © 
SORET, a province of the hither India, ly- 
ing northwards of Guzerat : its chief 
town is Jaganat. 
SOREX, the SHREW-MOUS®, in-2aology. 
See the article SHREW-MOUSE. 
SORITES, in logic, a ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing, in which-a great number of propo- 
fitions are ſo linked together, that the 
| predicate of the one becomes continually 
the ſubject of the next following, till at 
laſt a concluſion is formed by bringing 
together the ſubject of the firſt propoſi- 
tion and the predicate of the laſt: ſuch 
is the following argument, God is om- 
nĩpotent; an omnipotent being can do 
every thing poſſiblez a being that can do 
every thing poſſible, can do whatever in- 
volves not à contradiction; therefore, 
God can do whatever involves not a con - 
tradiction.“ 8 
Fhis combination of propoſitions may be 
continued to any length we pleaſe, with · 
out in the leaſt weakening the ground vp- 
on which the concluſion reſts; and the rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the ſorites may. be reſolved 
into as many ſimple ſyllogiſms as there 
are middle terms in it; and the con- 
eluſion of the laſt ſyllogiſm is univerſally 
found to be the ſame with the concluſion 
of the ſorites. See SYLLOGISM. 
SORRANCE, among farriers, a malady 
incident to horſes; of which there are 
two kinds: 1, An evil counted'twofold, 
© as either an evil ſtate or compoſition of 
”* a horſe's body; *which is to be obſerved 
either by the ſhape, number, quantity, 
or ſight of the member ill affected or 
| diſleaſed. 
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. is a pentagonal capſule,” containing five miles north-eaſt of Nice, | 
. cells, with roundiſn ſeeds, SOSPIRO, in the italian muſic, denotes 
« The leaves of wood-ſorrel are of.a very a pauſe equal to the time of a crotchet, 
t agreeable acid taſte, and are recom- SOTERTA, in agi ſacrifices offered 
py mended in fevers of all kinds, and the to the gods for delivering a perfon from 
. | ſeurvyr there is a conſerve of them kept danger; as alfo poetical pieees compoſed 
h in the ſhops, as a refrigerant. for the ſame purpoſe. | 
- SORREL-COLOUR, in the manege, is a SOTOVENTO-1SLANDs are ſituated on 
0 reddiſh colour, generally thought to be the coaſt of Terra-Firma ; the chief of a 
0 a ſign of a good horſe, | which are Trinidad, Margaretta, Tor- | 
- SORRENTO, a city and port-town of the tuga, Sc. They are alfo called the lei- | 
N kingdom of Naples, eigliteen miles ſouth ſer Antilles, FF . f 
| of that city. I SOU, or SOL, a french coin. See Corn. i 

SORTILEGE, fortilegium, a ſpecies of di- SOVANA, a town of Tuſcany, in Italy, 9 
e vination, pe formed by means of ſortes ſituated on the confines of the pope's ter- 1 
j- or lots, | | ritories, 25 miles welt of Orvietto. Y 
- The ſortes preneſtinæ, famous in anti- SOUBISE, a town of Guienpe, in France, | 
' quity, conſiſted in putting a number of ſituated on the river Charente, ſeventeen | 
d letters, or even whole words, into an miles ſouth of Rochelle, 8 = 
e uvrn; and then, after ſhaking them toge- SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage. = 
j- ther, they were thrown on the ground, dug under ground, to convey. off water | 
y and whatever ſentences could be made from mines. See the article Ming, 
n out from them conſtituted the anſwer of SOVERAIGN, ſupremus, firifiiy ſpeak- 

the oracle. 2 45,» = ing, fignifies the Supreme Being, or God, 
y Another kind of ſortes confifted in taking See the article o. Gy | 
e ' ſome celebrated poet, as Homer or Vir- SOVERAIGN, in matters of government, is 
1, gil and opening the book, whatever pre- applied to the ſupreme magiſtrate, or ma- | 
” ented \tſelf ki to the eye made the an- giſtrates, of an independent government or ; 
d ſwer; anChence it got the name of ſortes ſtate; by reaſon their authority is only q 
7 homericz, and ſortes virgiliane, Ec. bounded by the laws of God, of nature, = 
vr The ſuperſtitious among the antient and the fundamental laws of the ſtates | 
J. 8 
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SOR 
difeaſsd. ''2. It is ufed for the looſening 


and diviſion of an unity, which is it may 
change diverſely, fo it bas divers names 
a tccofdingly; for if ſuch a looſening and 


dieißon de in x bone, then it is called 


_ fracture; if in any fleſhy ' part, a 


wound or 'ufeer ; if in the veins, a rup- 


ture; if in the ſinews, a convulſion or 


cramp; and if in the ſkin, an excoria- 


: tion. * 25 . . * | 
Sorrance-water is a ſolution of roman- 


vitriol and ſome other ingredients, in vi- 
vegar: it is much efteemed as a remedy 


in many of the diſeaſes of horſes; but eſ- 
- pecially the ſorrance: hence the name. 
SORREL, 


„ or COMMON SORREL,' aceteſa, 
in botany, a ſpecies of rumex. See the 
article RUMEX. eee 
The ſeeds of this plant are eſteemed 
aſtringent and good in diarrhœas, dy- 
ſenteries, and hæmorrhages. 


Mood SORREL, oxalis, oxys, or oxyoides, 


in botany, a genus of the decandria- 

nt2gynia claſs of plants; the corolla 
of which is divided into five parts, which 
cohere only by their ungues, and are 
erect, obtuſe, and emarginated: the fruit 


chiiftians praftiſed a fmilar kind of di- 
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Vuinstion, by opening the Old and New- 
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Teſtament; whence it got the name of 


ſortes ſanctorum. V6 


ORY, or Rusma, in natural-hiftory, 4 


vitriolic mineral, formed of metalline, 


ſulphureous, and earthen matter; being 


truly an ore of blue vitriol, or of the 
vitriol of copper alone, there not appear - 


ing to be a grain of any thing approach- 


ing to "_ in it. 
It is found in looſe maſſes of different 
ſizes, and moſtly of a blackiſh colour, 


though ſometimes reddiſh or biuiſn. It 


is found in many parts of Turky and in 


vitriol, which may be ſeparated from it 


by a very eaſy proceſs, by powdering the 
ſory, then expoſing it to a moiſt air for 
three or four days, and laftly boiling it in 
fix times its weight of water: for if this 
liquor be filtrated and evaporated in the 
uſual manner to a pellicle, and then ſet 
in a cool place to ſhoot, there will be 
found cryſtals of pure blue vitriol adlier- 
ing to the ſides of the veſſels. See the 
article VITRIOL. | 


SOSPELLO, a town of Piedmont; fifteen 


ſuch are kings, princes, Cc. 
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. Germany, where it is wrought for blue 
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Soveraics is alſo an appellation given to 


the ſupreme courts of judicature, See the 
article COURT. 


SOUILLAC,, à town of Guieypne, in 
France, thirty-two miles north of Ca- 


- 


bois: eaſt long. 1? 1% north lat. 45%, 
OUL, anima, in philoſophy, a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, which animates the bodies of 


. living creatures: it is the principle of 


life and activity within them. See the 
articles ANIMAL, LIFE, SPIRIT, Sc. 


Various have been the opinions of philo- 


ſophers concerning the ſubſtance of the - 


human ſoul. The epicureans thought it : 


a ſubtleair, compoſed of their atoms, or 


primitive corpuſcles. The ſtoics, on the 


contrary, maintained it was a flame, or 
portion of heavenly light. And the car- 
tefians make thinking the eſſence of the 
ſoul, Others again, hold, that man is 
endowed with three kinds of ſoul, wiz. 
the rational, which is purely ſpiritual, 


and infuſed by the immediate inſpira- 


tion of God; the irrational or ſenſative, 


which being common to man and brutes, - 


is ſuppoſed to be formed of the elements; 
and lady, the vegetative ſoul, or prin- 
ciple of growth and nutrition, as the firſt 
is of underſtanding, and the ſecond of 
animal life. 
Lord Bacon obſerves, that there are ma- 
py excellencies in the human ſou] above 
thoſe of brutes; and that where ſo many 
and ſuch great excellencies are found, a 
ſpecific difference ſhould always be made, 
Hence he highly diſapproves of the con- 
fuſed and promiſcuous manner of philoſo- 
hers in ticating of the funRions cf the 
—— ſoul, as if it differed in degree 
rather than kind from ihe ſouls of brutes. 


However, he allows, that the doctrine 


concerning the rational ſcul of man muſt 
be deduced fiom. revelation ; for as its 
ſubſtance, in its creatipn, was not formed 
out of the maſs of heaven and earih, but 


immediately inſj.ired by God; and as the 


laws of the heavenly bodies, together with 
thoſe of our earth, make the ſubje& of 
philoſophy, ſo no knowledge of the ſub- 
' ſtance of the rational ſoul can be had from 


philoſophy. But he might have ſaid the 


ſame of corporeal ſubſtances, ſince, as Mr, 


Locke juſtly obſerves, we have no idea f 


one more than of the other. See Es8SENCE, 


It is only from the primary, or eſſential, 


qualities of body, w4z. extenſion, ſolidity, 


Sc. that we form an idea of it; and why 


may we-not frame the complex idea of a 
ſoul, or ſpirit, from the operations of 


| thipking, underſtanding, willing, &. 


L 30081 


the day, it is only 


different hands, pointing ſucceffively at 
the different figures marked on the hour- 


telligence, vor conceive it p 


- 
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which are experiments in ourſelves ? Thi 
idea of an immaterial ſubſtance is as clear 
as that we have of a material one: for tho! 
this notion of immaterial fubſtanees may 
be attended with difficulties, we have no 
more reaſon to deny or doubt of its truth, 


than we have to deny or doubt of the ex- 
iſtence of the body. See Ex18Tance. 


That the ſoul is an immaterial ſubſtance 


appears from hence, that its primary ope- 


Tations of willing and thinking have not 
only no connec ion with the known pro- 


perties of body, but ſeem plainly inconſiſt- 
ent with ſome of its moſt eſſential quali. 


ties. For the mind not only diſcovers no 


relation between thinking, and the mo- 
tion and arravgement of parts; but it 
likewiſe perceives that conſciouſneſs, a 
ſimple act, can never proceed from a 


compounded ſubſtance, capable of being 


divided into many parts. To illuftrate 
this, let us only ſuppoſe a ſyſtem of mat- 
ter endowed with thought ; then either 
all the parts of which this ſyſtem conſiſts, 
muſt think, which would make it not one 


but a multitude of diftin& conſcious be- 


ings; or its power of thinking muſt ariſe 
from the connection of the parts one with 
another, thgir motion and diſpoſition, &c, 
which, all taken together, contribute to 
the production of thought. But it is evi- 
dent that the motion of parts, and the 
manner of combining them, can produce 
nothing but an artful ſtructure and vari- 
ous modes of motion. Hence all ma- 


chines, however artfully their parts are 


put together, and however complicated 


their ſtructure, though we conceive innu- 


merable different motions, variouſly com- 
bined, and running one into another with 
an endleſs variety, yet never produce any 
thing but figure and motion. If a clock, 
or watch, tells the hour and minute, of 
by the motion of the 


plate for that purpoſe. We never ima- 
gine this to be the effe& of thou * or in- 
e, b 

any refinement of ſtructure, ſo to one 
the compoſition as that it ſhall become 
capable of knowledge and conſciouſneſs: 
and the reaſon is plain, that thought be · 
ing ſomething altogether different from 
motion and figure, without the leaſt 


a pry between them, it. can never 


ſuppoſed to reſult from them. See 
MaTTER, Morton, and FiGuRE. 
This then being evident, that iptelli- 
gence cannot arile from an union or com- 


pination 
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bination of unintelligent parts; if we 
ſuppoſe It to belong to any ſyſtem of wat · 
ter, we muſt neceſſarily attribute it to all : "_ 
ed; whereby, inſtead of one, we ſhall, aa 


the parts of which thatſy ſtem is compoſ- 


was before obſerved, have a multitude of 
diſtin conſcious beings, And becauſe 
matter, bow far ſoeyer we purſue the mĩ- 
nuteneſs of its parts, is ſtill capable of re- 

ated diviſions, even to infinity it is 


guments drawn from the manifeſt and 
. conſtant proſperity of the wicked, and 


the 1 unhappineſs of gdod men in 
perſon, that there is à future ſtate 


. wherein all will be ſet right, and God's 
- atiributes of wiſdom, ju | 
neſs fully vindicated. ''We ſhall only 

add, that had the virtuous and conſcien- 
tious part of mankind no hopes of a fu- 


ice, and good- 


e, muſt convince every thinking 


plain, that this abſurdity will follow us 
through all the ſuppoſitions that make 
thought inberent in a material ſubſtance, 
Wherefore, as conſciouſneſs is incompa- 
tible with the cobeſion of ſolid ſeparable 

arts, we are neceſſarily led to place it in 
2 other ſubſtance, of diſtin& nature 
and properties; and this ſubſtance we 
call ſpirit, which is altogether diſtio& 


ture ſtate, they would be of all men moſt. 
' miſerable: but as this is abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with the moral character of the 
Deity, the certainty of ſuch a ſtate is : 
clear to a demonſtration.” } — 
SOUND, ſonus, a fimple perception, or 
idea, communicated - to the ſoul, by 
means of the ear, which is the primary * 


from body, nay, and commonly placed in 
oppoſition to it; for which reaſon the 
beings of this claſs are called immaterial ; 
a word that implies nothing of their true 


nature, but merely denotes its contrariety 


to that of matter, See SPIRIT, | 
As to the immortality of the human ſoul, 
the arguments to prove it may be re- 
duced to the following heads: 1. The 
nature of the ſoul itſelf, its deſires, ſenſe 
of moral good and evil, gradual increaſe 
in knowledge and perfection, Cc. 2. 
The moral attributes of God. 

Under the former of theſe heads it is 


urged, that the ſoul, being an immate- 


rial intelligent ſubſtance, as has been al- 
ready proved, does not depend on 'the 
| body for its exiſtence ; and therefore may, 

nay, and muſt, exiſt after the diſſolution 
of the body, unleſs annihilated by the 


ſame power which gave it a being at 


firſt; which is not to he ſuppoſed, as 
there are no inſtances of annihilation in 
nature. This argument, eſpecially if 
the infinite capacity of the ſoul, its 
ſtrong defire after immortality, its ra- 
tional activity and advancement towards 
perfection, be likewiſe conſidered, will 
appear perſectly concluſive to men of a 
philoſophical turn; - becauſe nature, or 
rather the God of nature, does nothing in 
vain, 1 
But arguments drawn from the latter 
head, wiz. the moral aitributes of the 


Deity, are not only better adapted to 


convince men unacquainted with abftrat 
zeaſoning, but equally certain and con - 


clußve with the former: for as the juſtice, 


of God can never ſuffer the wicked to 


eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good to re- 


main always ynrewarded; therefore, ar : 


organ of hearing. See EAX. 

Sound is cauſed by an undulatory, or 

wave- like, motion of the air, ariſing 

from the tremulous motion of the parts 

of any ſonorous body when {truck upon 3 
the 


for thoſe undulations, or pulſes, o 


air, beating on the tympanum or drum of 
the ear, convey by the auditory nerves the 
ſenſation of ſound to the mind, See the 
article HEARING | 

For that ſound has a neceſſary dependence 
on the air, is proved by the experiment of 


the bell in an exhauſted receiver; and the 


parts of a ſonorous body being put into 
motion by percuſſion, excite concentric 
vibrations in the air all around the ſaĩd 
body; ſo that let a perſon be any how, 
or any where, ſituated within the verge 
of thoſe motions, and he will equally 
hear the ſound, at equal diſtances from 
the body whence it comes. See plate 
CCLVIL. fig. x. n“ 1. where DD re- 


| Preſents a drum, and D x, 2, 3, 4, 52 


Sc. the circular pulſes of the air, made 
by, and conveying the ſound of, the 
beats to our ears. For the particles of 
air contiguous to the ſonorous body, 
being compelled by the firſt impulſe to 


move forwards, propel thoſe next to 


them, and theſe, others again, and fo on, 
to a conſiderable diſtance, according to 
the intenſity of the percuſſive force. But 
when the particles of the ſonorous body 
make the ſecond part of the vibration, 
by returning back again, the particles 
of air alſo, by their repulſive power, 


repel each other towards their pr 2 
places, and thus again expand ang 


ſelves. Now ſince motion, once gene- 


rated in elaſtic bodies, continues ſome 


time before it can be deſtrayed by the re- 
ſiſtance and counter-aRion of contiguous 


bodies, 


N \ 
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* bodies; it followe, chat the particles of the 
ſonorous body, and conſequentiy thoſe of 
the adjacent air, have for ſome time a re- 


* 


a 


- 
= 
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ciprocal vibratory motion, by going for- 


wards and backwards through very ſmall - 


in indefinitely ſmall portjotis/ of 


time 3 which motion gradually decreaſes 


till it be totally deſtroyed. To illuftrate 
this, let A C (ibid. n“ 2.) be an elaſtic 
ſtring or chord, fixed at the points A 
and C; and let it be drawn out of its 
natural potion A C, into another ABC, 


SOU 
- retarded, asStwillnow go on from Dt, 


E; the effect of which, upon the 


of air before it will be as follows ; the 


will all go on forwards till the chord 


comes to E, and the particle A to its 


ſituation in the third line; but ſince the 
force upon A begins to abate, as the 


- ftring begins to move from D, the elaſtic 
force now between A and B will, b 


upon which, being let go, it will, by its 


. elaſticity, not only fly. back to its firſt po - 


fition A C, but into another AEC, near 
as far on the other fide AC, as ABC 
was on the firfÞ: after this it will return 
again almoſt to B, and then return almoſt 
to E; and theſe courſes and recourſes of 
the ſtring growing ſtill leſſer and leſſer, it 


will at laſt ſettle in its firſt and natural 


oſition ADC. | 
hen the chord begins its motion at firſt 


from B, it ſtrikes the particle of air con · 


tiguous to it; and that will, by its ap- 

dach towards the next particle, affect it, 

y means of its repulſive power, which 
keeps all the particles at equal diſtances 
from each otherz and ſo on, through 
ſuch a number of particles as can receive 
the motion while the ſtring moves from 
B to D. Let; therefore, A, B, C, D, 


E, F, G, Sc. (ibid. no 4.) repreſent 
ſuch a ſeries of particles of air, at an 
equal diſtance, and the firſt particle A 


contiguous to the middle point B of ſuch 


and ſo on. 


. And, fince the motion of A is continu. 


therefore now be at the {ame diftance 


. greater -diftance than in their natural 


* 


a ſtring, and agitated by it in its motion. 
The firing beginning to move, all the 
particles A, B, C, will begin to move 
Forwards alſo; and, fince this motion is 
. propagated in time, let E be the remoteſt 


ticle moved, while the chord is move- 
ng from B to D; during which time the 


chord, having an accelerated motion, 


will cauſe the particles to approach 


each other with an accelerated mo- 


tion likewiſe; and becauſe thoſe ac- 


celerated approaches begin at A, and 


reach to E, in the time the chord is 


going from B to D, therefore the diſ- 


acting both ways, continue to accelerate 
the motion of B, and retard that of A, 
Thus the diſtance B C will ill diminiſh 
till B comes to lie equi-diftant between 
A and C; and C will be accelerated 
till it be equi-difſtant between B and D, 

So that, as the acceleration 
is continued forwards, the diſtances will 
diminiſh towards F; and, by the time 
the chord is arrived at E, the particles 
EE will be at their neareſt diftance, 


ally retarded, it will loſe what before it 
had gained in the fame time, and will 


ſrom B, as at firſt nearly, 80 that the 
particle from A to G will have the ſitua. 
tions as repreſented in the third line, 

The chord now returning from E to D, 
gives liberty to the repulſive power be- 
tween 'A and B to ſeparate them to a 


ſtate, and which they at preſent have. 
By this means all the other intervals, 
BC, CD, DE, EF, will increaſe, and 
become ſucceſſively greater than the natu · 
ral diſtance; but that exceſs will be leſſer 
in each, till you come to FG, which will 
be equal to the natural diſtance at preſent 
between A and B, The motion at the 
ſame time. continuing in all the particles 


from H to N, they will all move for- 


_ tance AB will be leſs in BC, and 
this leſs than CD, and that leſs than 
D E, and the diſtance E F will begin to 


be leſſened, when the firing is arrived 
at the ſite A D C, and the particles 


A, B, C, D, E, F, Sc. will have the 


* 


. 


arrangement r 
line. 


ted in the ſecond 
But now the chord, having ac- 
quired the ſitustion ADC, will be no 
farther accelerated, but on the contrary 


wards, and the preſent contracted inter- 
val between.H and I will ſucceed between 
all the reſt, till it arrives at the particle N, 
when the interval MN will be the ſame 
as at preſent is HI. And thoſe parti- 
cles beyond N to S will, by the preceding 
ones, be put into the ſame reſpective dil- 
tances, but in an inverſe order, as thoſe 
have between G and N. And the whole 
ſeries, now the firing is at D, will have 
the intervals of the particles reſembling 
thoſe in the fourth line. | 

The chord not ſtopping at the ſituation 


ADC, but going on to ABC, with a 


retarded motion, the velocity of the con- 
tiguous particle A will alſo be retarded, 
and becomes lets than that of B; upon 


. which, the diſtance between them will be 


leſſened, and the more ſo, as the ſtring 


aps 


particles 


arti 
8258 


S800 


— 


--roches_ to B. Hence all the inter - - 
ae dilated bey ond their 8 
ſtate, will, by degrees, contract; but 

dually flower, till you come to F, 
where the prefent largeſt interval between 


A and B will be found between F and G, 


and that between A and B will have ac- 

vired its natural extent, when the chord 
is arrived at B, Then, likewiſe, the 
particles from G to N wilt acquire_the 
fame ftuation as thoſe now have between 


A and G; and from N to 8, the ſame 


3s now is ſeen between G and N; and 
from $ forwards the ſame as is now be- 
fore the particle N, che point 8 being 
now the middle point of condenſation 
all which is — ſeen in the fifth line 
of the figure, Thus the condenſation 
which-begins at A, by the firſt part of 
the vibration, was propagated to G by 
we ſecond, from thence to N by the 
third, and, laſtly, to S by the fourth 


art of the whole motion of the ſtring, 


in going and returning; and this extent 
of air, thus agitated by the chord in go- 
ing and returning, is called by Sir Iſaac 
Newton à wave, or ' pulſe of air. In 
which wave the particles from A to N are 
in a dilated ſtate, and from N to X in a 
contradted or condenſed ſtate; which two 
parts of the wave anſwer to the'cohcave 
and convex, or low and high part of a 
www: T7: 

As the chord goes on to make another 
vibration, it will not only continue to 
agitate the air, at preſent in motion, but 
will ſpread the pulſation of the air as 
much farther, and by the ſame degrees 


as before; and the like will happen after 


a very complete vibration of the ſtring. 


- 
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as A, het it will be Tondented tö 
certain ſmall diſtance, und make à p 


been already Ht d 
pulſe will, by its elaſtic power ii expand- 
ng itſelf, produce a ſecond, that a thi 


1 . * £ 

os * . 
Eg. re” 5 
. 1 8 &# 
Y of — - - of 


or wave vf air, in the manner as Bias 
new. The fifft Wade de 


and fo on; till the itipreſſed motion 


diffuſed through too large a quantity df 


air, to be any longer ſenſible, 


The quantity of motion, produced by 
each tremor of the ſonorous body, being 


communicated ſucceſſively to large por- 


Thus the air being a fluid body, and the 


impreſſion made on any one part affect- 


ing all the particles alike around it, it is 


plain thoſe pulſes will be propagated in 


every direction all around in concentric 


aerial ſhells, or ſpherical waves of air, 


That the motion of the pulſes in an 


elaſtic medium is analogous to that of 
waves generated in the ſurface of ſtagnant 
water, is evident, when we confider that 


the condenſation of the parts of the elaſtic. 


medium is in lieu of the elevation of the 
water; the elaſtic force effects the ſame 
in the medium, as gravity does in the 
water, and the denſeſt part of the pulſes 


correſponds to the higheſt part of the 


repreſent the ſonorous body; by the 
tremulous motion of its parts, it will 
agitate the air contiguous to every point 


waves. Thus, let A BC (ibid. no 3.) 


will be as the increment of the 


tions of air, the part thereof, which each 
particle will acquire, will conffaniy de- 
creaſe; This decrement” of the due 

be as the increment of the humber 
of particles, which is as the ſuperficies of 
the ſpherical ſhell ;' and hnce all Tiperfi- 
cies are as the ſquares of their diameters, 
or ſemi-diameters, therefore the force in 
the particles of the wave or elf at D'is 


to that in the particles of the miell at F., 


as AF to AD®, that is, ths force of 
ſound decreaſes s the fquarey of the diC- 
eta ITT TINT 3 
It js plain the diſtance to which ſounds 
may be heard, will be proportional to the 
magnitude, or intently; of the Rroke 
made on the tremulous body emitting the 


ſound; for, the greater that ſtroke is, 
the greater will be the agitation. of the 


parts of the ſonorous body, and, of courſe, . 
the greater will be the force with which 
they will ſtrike the particles of ait Laſt- 
ly, the greater the force is upon he air, 

the more cloſely will it be. condenſed and 
expanded; hence the greater-will be the 

ſtroke at any given diſtance gn the drum 
of the ear, and, conſequently; the greater 
will be the diſtance at which the agita- 
tion of the air will be ſeh6ble;” 

The experiments are numerous by which 
it has been found, that ſdund:is audible 


to the diſtance of fifty, hx or eighty _ 


miles: but Dr. Hearn, phyfician to the 
king of Sweden, tells us, that at the 
| bombardment at Holmia, A. D. 1658, 
the ſound was heard to the diſtance of 


thirty ſwediſh miles, which make 186 cf 


ours. And in the fight between England 
and Holland, A. D. 1672, the noiſe of 
the guns was heard even in Wales, 
which cannot be leſs than 200 miles. 
But ſince the atmoſphere confifts not of 
pure air, but has an admixture of ya- 
pours of a different elaſticity and tone; 
theſe vapours will not participate of the 
motion of pure air, by which ſound is 
propagated'; in like manner as an elaſtic 
firing, it firuck, will not move another 


SOU 
very near it, unleſs it be under the ſame 
of tenñon, and of the ſame tone, 
Therefore the quantity of air producing 
' found muſt be diminiſhed in proportion 
to the quantity of vapour, in a given 
ſpace z in which Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes the 
nir is to the vapour as 10 to 1. Whence 
the air and vapour together in a given 
" ſpace is to the pure air as xx ta 10. 
But the velocity of the pulſes will in- 
creaſe in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
* diminiſhed quantity of matter, that is, 


in the ſubduplicate ratio of 11 to 10, 


or in the entire ratio of 21 to 20, 
(as he has ſhewn, Princip. Prop, 48. 
lib, II.) Therefore, if we ay, as 
20:21 :: 1088 ; 11423 whence the real 
velocity of ſourd (thus inveſtigated rom 
the nature of elaſtic air by our great 
author) is at lengyh found to be at the 
rate of 1142 feet per ſecond, . 

The truth. and accuracy of this noble 
theory haye been ſufficiently confirmed 


by experiments, particularly thoſe made 
Dy the late Rev, Dr. Derham, of which 


we ſhall give ſome account by and by; 
_ but will firſt lay before the reader a 
view of the different eſtimates made of the 
velocity of ſound by ſeveral eminent phi- 
loſopbers, as in the table following. 

| Feet per ſecond, 
The honourable Mr, Roberts 1300 
The honourable Mr. Boyle 1200 
Mr. Walker 1338 
Merſennus 5 1474 


At Hornchurch, — 9 
North Okenden church 184 
Upminſter-mill, — — 225 


Little Warley church — 27+ 
Rainham church, — 33 
Alvel-will, — — 33 
Dagenham-mill, — 335 
Southweal church, — a45 
Eaft Thornden church, 46+ 
Barking church, — 70 
Guns at Blackheath 116 
The great exaQnreſs of meaſuring diſtan- 
ces by ſounds appears from the above 


table, as well as the equability of the mo- 


tion ; but to render this matter ſtill more 
certain and indiſputable, the DoQor took 
a journey to Foulneſs ſands, on the coaſt 
of Eſſex, which form a ſmooth large plain 
for miles. On this plain he meaſured fix 
miles in a right line, and, cauſing a gun 
to he fired at the end of each. mile, he 
found that his former obſervations were 


very juſt and true, and that ſound paſſed 


the firſt mile id 9 & half ſeconds, two 
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8 TFeet per ſecond, 
The academy at Florence e 


Royal academy at Paris - 11 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Flamſtead 
Halley, and Derham 2245 
As no man ever had a beter opportunity 
ſo none could improve it with greater 


4 diligence, aſſiduity, and accuracy, in de- 


termining and ſetiling the various phæ. 


nomena of ſounds, than the ſo often 


celebrated philoſopher laſt mentioned. 
He proved by experiments made with 
the ſtrokes of a hammer, and the ex. 
ploſion of a gun at the ſame time, at 


the diſtance of a mile, that the velocity 


of ſounds produced from different bodies 
was the ſame, or came to his ear in the 
ſame time. 

That the motion of ſound was equable 


. and uniform, or that it paſſed through 


ſpaces . proportional to the times, he 
ound by various experiments made by 
the exploſion of guns, at different diſ- 
tances, as appears by the following 
table which he has given us, where the 


_ firſt column ſhews the places at which the 


guns were fired; the ſecond, the number 
of vibrations of an half. ſecond pendulum; 
the third, the diſtance of places in miles 
and decimal parts, as meaſured by tri. 
gonometry; the. fourth, the diſtances 
meaſured by the velocity of ſound, ad- 


. mitting it to be at the rate of one mile 
every 9 4 half - ſeconds. 


9.9875 — | 
2,004 — 2,000 
24 * 
3,0 a= $07 
3,58 — 359 
3,58 n 
3588 — 3-78 
4759 — 486 
5509 — 13 


7,7 — 7.62 

12,5 — 12,55 : 

miles in 18 4, three miles in 275, and 
ſo on to the end of the ſix. 

The Academia del Cimento made ex- 
periments of this fort, from which they 
concluded, that the velocity of ſounds 
was ſo far equable, as not to be accele- 
rated or retarded by conſpiring or adverſe 


wirds; but in this they led themſelves 


and many others into a very great mil- 
take, which was owing to their firing of 
guns at too near a diſtance; for in great 
diſtances the difference is ſenſible, 


SOUND, in muſic, The principal labor, 


produce harmony, and raiſe agreeable 
ſenſations, is that whereby it is diſtin- 
iſhed-into' atute and grave; the cauſe 
of which appears to be no other than the 
different velocity of the vibrations of the 
ſounding body. See the articles HaR- 
MONY,. TUNE, Ce. 
SOUND, in geography, denotes in general 
any ſtreight, or inlet, of the ſea, be- 
- tween two head-lands. However, the 
name ſound is given, by way of emi- 
nence, to the ſtreight between Sweden 
and Denmark, joining the german Ocean 
to the Baltic, being about four miles over, 
$0UND-BOARD, in an organ, is a reſervoir 
into which the wind, drawn in by the 
bellows, is conducted by a port-vent, 
aud hence diſtributed into the pipes placed 
over holes in its upper part: this wind 


enters them by valves, which open by 


preſſing upon the ſtops or keys 3; after 
drawing the regiſters, | which prevent the 


air from entering any of the pipes, ex- 


cept thoſe it is required in. 
SOUNDING, in navigation, is the trying 
the depth of the water, and the quality 
of the bottom, either by an inch or three - 
quarter rope, with a deep ſea · lead at the 
end of it. The ſounding line or rope, 
is marked at two, three and four fa- 
thoms, with a piece of black leather be- 
twixt the ſtrands ; and, at five fathoms, 
with a piece of white leather, or cloth, 
The plummet, or lead, is uſually in the 
form of a nine-pin, and weighs eighteen 


pounds; and 'its lower end is frequently 
reaſed, to know whether the bottom is 


andy, rocky, Cc. Near banks, ſhores, 

Sc. they ſound ps muppet LY 
SOUP, or $00P, a kind o pottage made 

of bread and broth, or the juice of fleſh, 


or ſome other matters; uſually ſerved at 


the beginning of a meal. | 
Soup is eſteemed effential to a french 
dinner, ſometimes they heighten the 
reliſh by the addition of onions, or leeks, 
or cabbage, Cc. „ 
SOURCE, - See the article SpRING. 
SOURIS, in the manege, is a cartilage in 
the noſtrils of a horſe, by means of which 
he ſnoris. {95 {bo 
SOUTH, in. coſmography, one of the 
four cardinal points, See the article 
- ComPass. EE 
SOUTHAM, a market-town of War- 
wickſhire, ſituated ſeven miles ſouth eaſt 
of Warwick. 


SOUTHAMPTON, a borough and port- 


town of Hampſhire, ſituated on a bay of 


the engliſh channel, twelve miles ſouth 


YoL, IV, 


SO. far]. SFO. 


| of found, whereby it becomes fitted to 


weſt of Wincheſter. 


bers to parlis ment. 


SOUTHERN-WOOD; abrotamim; in bo- 


tany, a ſpecies of artemifia. See the 
articles ABROTANUM and ARTEMISTA. 
- Southern-wood is an attenyant;-and is 
| ſerviceable in all obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and in deftroying worms. It is 

recommended in ſuppreſiſons of urine, a 
dram of it in powder for a doſe; and a 


decoction of it. is in repute with ſome as 


a lotion for the recovering-hair upon the 


head when fallen off; others recommend 


its juice as a great cleanſer and healer of 
old ulcers. | 


SOUTHMOULTON,; a market-towo of 


- Devonſhire, fituated twenty-four miles 
| north-weſt of EXETER. | * 
SOUTHPETHERTON, a market- town 
of Somerſetſhire, ſituated twenty-two 
miles ſouth of Wells. 
SOUTHWARK, a borough ' of: Surry, 
and a ſuburb to London, with Which it 
has a communication by a magnificent 
bridge. It is ſituated on the ſouth fide 
of the Thames, and ſends two members 
to parliament, | WO 


SOUTHWELL, a market- town of Not - 
tinghamſhire, ſituated eight miles north- 


eaſt of Nottingham. | 


SOUTH WOULD, a port- town of Suffolk, 


fituated on a bay of the german Sea, 
forty- two miles eaſt of Bury. 1 
SOUVIGNY, a town of France, in the 


> apo of Lyonois, and territory of 


ourbonois, ſituated fifty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Bourges. „ eee 


so W, in zoology, the female of the hog- 


kind, See the article Ho. : 
Sow, in the iron-works, the name of th 


block or lump of metal they work at . 


once in the iron · ſurnace. The ſizeof 
theſe ſows of iron is very different, even 
from the ſame workmen, and the ſame 
furnace. Theſe furnaces having ſand- 
ſtones for their hearths and ſides up to 
the height of a yard, and the reſt being 
made of brick, the hearth by the force 
of the fire is continually growing wider, 
. ſo that if it at firſt contains as much 
metal as will make a ſow of ſix or ſeven 


hundred weight; it will at laſt contain as | 
much as will make a ſow of two thouſand 


weight. 5 


SO WING, in huſbandry, Cc. See the at- 


ticles SEED, SEMI NATION, &c, ; 
One great article in ſowing to advantage, 


Mr. Tull obſerves, is to know exactly 


at what depth the feed may be laid with- 


out danger of burying it. Seed is ſaid 
to be buried, when it is laid at a depth 


17 L below 


It ſerids two mem · 
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S OW 
below what it is able to come. up at. 
Different ſorts of ſeeds come up at dif- 
ferent depths, ſome fix inches and more, 
and others will not bear to be buried at 
more than half an inch. For coming at 


- an accurate knowledge of the depth at 


- which every ſeed will come up beſt ſrom 
tbe ſowing, Mr. Tull propoſes to make 
gages; for the method of conducting 
which we refer the reader to his own 
account of it, in page 38, of his Horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry, - - 
However, it is to be obſerved, that it is 
not proper to ſow the feeds of all plants 
at the greateſt depths at which they 
will come up; for it may be ſo deep ag 
that the wet may rot or chill the firſt 
root, as is the caſe with wheat in moiſt 
land. The nature of the land, and the 
manner how it is laid, either flat or in 
ridges, and the ſeaſon of ſowing, with 
the experience of the huſb»ndman, muſt 
determine the proper depths for different 
ſorts of ſeed. _ ; 
The quantity of ſeed is to be different 
alſo, according. to the manner of the 
ſowing. The. proper quantity to be 
drilled on an acre is much leſs than muſt 
be ſown in the common way, not becauſe 
hoeing will not maintain as many plants 
as the other, for on the contrary, it will 
maintain many more; but the difference 
is upon many other accounts, as that it 
is -impoſſible to ſow it ſo even by hand 
as the drill will do. For let the hand 
ſpread it never ſo exactly, which yet is 
difficult enough to do with ſome ſeeds in 
windy weather, yet the unevenneſs of 
the ground will alter the btuation'of the 
ſeeds, the greateſt part of them rebound- 
ing into holes, and the loweſt places; or 
elſe the barrows, in covering, drawing 
them down: thitherz ſo that theſe low 
places may have ten times too much ſeed, 
and the high places may have little or 
none of it; and this inequality leſſens in 
effect the quantity of the ſeed, becauſe 
fifty ſeeds in room of one will not pro- 
- duce ſo much as one will do, and where 
they are too thick, they cannot be wel! 
nouriſned, their roots not ſprreading to 
- near their natural extent, for want of 
hoeing, to open the earth and give them 
way. 7 
The diftances of the rows is one ex- 
tremely material point in the obtaining 
aà good crop; but as a much larger dif- 
- tance is to be allowed in theſe tban com - 


mon practice has been uſed to, it is very 
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difficult to perſuade the farmer to venture 


as he may levy. 


a trial at ſuch diſtlances as he m 
experience from. F Fit * 


SOWNE, a. term uſed in the exchequer, 


where eſtreats that ſowne not, are ſuch ag 
the ſheriff by bis care and diligence can- 
not levy, wherefore they are not regard- 
ed; and the eſtreats that ſowne, are ſuch 


* 


SPA, or Spaw, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Weſtphalia, and biſhoprio 
of Liege, ſituated ſeventeen miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Liege, famous for its mineral 
waters ever ſince the time of the Romans, 


of which there are ſtill great quantities 
ſent abroad to all parts of Europe. 


* 


Spaw waters ate the lighteſt and moſt 


ſubtile of all the mineral waters, as is 


proved by ſeveral experiments, and the 


imall quantity of earth, and the large 
portion of ſubtile mineral ſpirit they con- 
tain, beſpeak their poſſeſſing the moſt 


exalted virtues of all the other mineral 


waters, One very. remarkable virtue of 
this water is, that it greatly relieves in 
all diſorders of the kidneys, ureters and 
bladder, whether occaſioned by ſtone, 
gravel, or ulcerations. It poſſeſſes, befide, 
all the virtues of the other mineral waters, 
and is of the greateſt ſervice in edulco- 
rating ſharp, and dividing viſcous, hu - 
mours, and removing all diſeaſes.arifing 
from theſe cauſes, by diſpoſing them to 
pals off by proper emunctuories. See the 
article MINER AL water. Ke 


Theſe waters drank at the ſpring, eauſe 
a a ſort of drunkenneſs, hich does not laſt 


above a quarter of an hour; when carried 


to any diftant place, though ever ſo well 


ſtopped dawn, they will always, after 


ſome time, precipitate a fmall quantity of 


a yellow ochreous earth; mixed with 


milk, they do, not coagulate it, but 


8 


when mixed with wine, make a great 
ebullition, and throw up a large quantiiy 
of air- bubbles, with a peculiarly plealing 
ſmell, 1 | * 4 | 


. 


PACE, /patium, is defined by Mr. Locke, 


to be. a imple idea, which we attain both 
by our fight and touch. The modes 


whereof are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, 


duration, Sc. See the articles DISTANCE, 


Cher 


Space conſidered barely in length. be- 


tween two bodies, is the ſame idea which 
we have ef diſtance, If it be conſidered 
in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it 19 
properly called capacity; when confidered 


between the extremities of matter Which 


f ? falls 


* 
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fills the capacity of ſpace, wih ſomething | 


called extenſion, ſo. that extenſion 1s an 


idea belonging to a body, but ſpace, it is 
plain, may be conceived without it. 
Fach different diſtance is a different mo- 

 Aification of ſpace, and each idea of any ü | | 
| all things within her will be the ſame, ab- 
idea: ſuch are an inch, foot, yard, Sc. | 


different ſpace is à ſimple mode of this 


which are. the ideas of certain ſtated 


lengths, which men ſettle in their minds 
for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſur- 
ing. When theſe ideas ate made fa- 


miliar to mens thoughts, they can repeat 


ing to them 


them as often as they. will, without join- | 
the idea of body, and frame 


to themſelves. the ideas of feet, yards, 


or fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds: 


of all bodies, and by adding theſe till 


AY one to another, enlarge their idea of 


ſpace as much as they pleaſe. From this 
power of repeating any idea of diſtance 


without ever coming to an end, we come 


by the idea of immeinſity. See the article 


IMMENSITY, - ; | | 
Another modification of ſpace is taken 


from the relation of the termination of 
the parts of extenſion, or circumſcribed 


ſpace, amongſt themſelves; and this is 
what we call, figure, 


tremities come within our reach; and the 
eye takes, both from bodies and colours, 


whole. boundaries are within its, view; 
where obſerving how the extremities ter- 


minate, either in ſtteight lines, which 
meet at diſcernible angles; or in crooked 


| This the touch 
diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, whole ex- 


ones, wherein no angles can be per- 


' ceived : by conſidering theſe as they relate 


to one another in all parts of the ex- 


* - * 


ſolid, tangible, and moveable, it is then b „ 
| . Relative ſpace, in magnitude and, figure, 
is always the ſame with abſolute; but it 


tinually paſs through new parts of abſo- 
Jute ſpace ;z but all things on board, con- 
ſidered relatively in reſpe& to the ſhip, 
may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame 
places, or have the ſame ſituation and 
| — in regard to one another. 


de the applieation of a body to different 


SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of 


PA DE, an inſtrument for di ging up the 
ground, the handle or ſhaft whereof is 
about three feet long; the head is all of 


tremities of any body or ſpace, .it bas 


that idea we call figure, which affords to 
the mind infinite variety. See FIGURE. 


Another mode belonging to this head is, 


that of place, See the article PLACE. 
There is another mode of ſpace, the 


* 


idea of which we get from the fleeting 


and perpetually periſhing parts of ſuc- 


the article DURATION, _ BS, 
Space is uſually divided into abſolute 


and relative, Abſolute ſpace is that con- 


ſidered in its own nature, without regard 


to any thing external, which always re- 
mains the ſame, and is infinite and im- 


moveable. 


* «+ 
. +. 
1 


Relative ſpace, is. that moveable dimen- 
ion, or meaſüre of the former, which 


cur ſen(es define by its poluions to | 


8 


* 


| | | .SPAHPT'S, horſemen in the ottoman army, 5 
ceſſion, which we call duration. See 


= 


©, the janizaries, who are the foot, and the 
ſpahi's, Who are the horſe, 
SPAIN, including Portugal, is à large 
-peninſula of Europe, lying between 10 
weſt and 30 eaſt longitude, and between 
. 36? and 44? north latitude, being about 


aſſert, that the ſpace any body takes up 


ſpace void of all matter in the univerſe. 


minate it. ; r 
SPACE, in mechanics, the line a moveable 


is about a foot or fiſteen inches, and the 
breadth fix or eight. ft th 

PAGIRIC ART, ars ſpagirica, a name 
given by authors to. that ſpecies of che- 


to weſt, and about five hundred in breadth» - 
from north to, ſouth: it is bounded by 


SPA 
bodies Within it, and this is the vulgar 


uſe for immovyeable ſpace. 


. 


is not neceſſary it could be ſo numeri - 
cally; as if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, in- 
deed, in abſolute reſt, then hs plates of 


ſolutely and relatively, and nothing will 
change its. place: but ſuppoſe the ſhip 
under ſail or in motion, and ſhe will con- 


roper and abſolute mation is defined to 


rts of ablolute, that is, infinite and 
immoveable ſpace. The carteſians, who 
maintain extenſion, the eſſence of matter, 


is the ſame thing with the body itſelf ; 
and that there is no ſuch thing as mere 


See CARTESIAN and VACUUM... 


wy figure, or that which fills the inter- 
val or diſtance between the lines that ter- 


4 


body, conſidered as a point, is conceived. 
to deſcribe by its motian, 


iron; the upper part being flat for the 
workman to ſet his foot on, to force it 
into the ground; the length of the head 


miſtry which works on the metals, and 
is employed in the ſearch of the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. : . | f 4 


chiefly raiſed in Afia. The great firepgth 
of the grand ſeignior's army conſiſts in 


ſeven. hundred miles in length from eaſt 


17 L a 


SPA 
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* the pay of Biſcay, on the norih; by the 


Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it 


Mediterrauean- ſea, on the ſouth-eaſt ; 


Neu SPAIN. 
SPALATRO, a city and port-town of 


and by the Atlantic-ocean, on the weſt, 


-* See the article POKTVGAL. 


The kingdom cf Spain, conſidered ſepa- 
rately from Portugal, comprehends four- 


from France, on the north-eaſt; by the 


teen provinces, each of which may be 


ſeen under its proper name. 
See the article MExIcO. 


Dalmatia, fituated on the gulph of Ve- | 
nice: eaſt, long. 17 45/, north latitude | 


43% 16% 


' SPALDING, a market-town of Lincoln- 


ſhire, fituated under the - meridian of 
London, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, 


SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace be- 
tween the thumb's end and the tip of the 


little finger, when both are ſtretched out. 


The ſpan is eftimated at three hand's 


breadths, or nine inches. See MEASURE. 


SPANDAW, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Upper Saxony, and marquiſate 
of Brandenburg, ſituated on the river 


| neceſſarily ſerve for fowling: the firſt of 


Havel, eight miles north-weſt of Berlin, 


canis or dog kind. See CAN IS. 


SPANIEL, in zoology, a ſpecies of ihe 


There are two forts of ſpaniels which 


theſe finds game on land, and the other 
on the water, Such ſpaniels as play 
their parts by land, do it either by ſwift- 
neſs of foot, by ſpringing the bird, or 


cret ſign, the place where the game lights; 
they ſerve the hawk and the net, or train. 
See the article SETTING, | 

The water-ſpaniel, partly by natural in- 


by diſcovering to the fowler, by ſome fe- 


 clination, and partly by being well train- 


ed, has recourſe to the water for his 


me and by this means moſt of the 


ater-fowl are taken, The ſize of this 


ſpaniel is ſomewhat larger than the other 


but he is 32 remarkable for long 

ing hair, which muſt be elip- 
= — at proper times, to render him more 
ligb 


rough cur 


t for \wimming. | 


SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils, 


not inflammable nor ſoluble in water; 


when pure, pellucid and colourleſe, and 


emulating the appearance of cryſta}, but 
wanting its diftinguiſhing characters; 
compoled of plane and equable plates, 


not flexile nor elaſtic z not giving fire 
with ſteel; readily calcining in a ſmall 
fire, and fermenting violently with acids, 
and wholly fcluble'in them. See the ar- 
ticle CRYSTAL. 9 

The ipars, in general, are found in the 


A 


- there being no le 


in whi 


- apes 


fiſſures of ſtones, and about mines, Der. 


byſhire affords enough of them to ſu 
the whole world ; — the german — 
afford yet larger quantities. 
If cryſtal be ſubje& to a vaſt Variety of 
appearances, ſo as to conſtitute different 
orders and genera, ſpar is much more fo, 
0 than ten orders of it. 
1. The pellucid, cryſtalliform and per- 
fe ſpars, compoſed of a column termi. 
nated at each end by a pyramid; 2. Thoſe 
compoſed of two pyramids joined baſe ta 
baſe, without any intermediate column, 
3. The cryſtalliform columnar ſpars, ad. 


hering by one end to ſome ſolid body, 


and terminated at the other by a pyra- 
mid, 4. The pyramidal cryſtalliform 


ſpars without columns, 5. The ſpars - 


of a parallelopiped form. The (pars 
externally of no regular form, but break. 
ing into rhomboidal maſſes. 7. The 
cruſtaceous ſpars z theſe are of a cryſtal. 
lino-terrene ſtructure, or debaſed from 


their native pellucidity by an admixture 


of earth, and formed into plates or cruſts 
of a ſtriated figure within. 8. The cruſ- 
taceous terrene ſpars; bodies ſo highly 


debaſed with earth, as to appear merely 


earthy, of an irregular ſtructure, and not 
ſtriated within: theſe often encruſt fiſ- 


ſures of ftone and ſometimes vegetable 


and other extraneous bodies in ſprings, 
9. The ſpars formed into oblong cylin- 
dric bodies, known by the name of ſta- 
laftitze, or ſtony icicles. 10. The ſpars 
formed into ſmall round figures, com- 
poſed of various cruſts encloſing one ano- 
ther, and generally known by the name 


ſtalagmitæ: and adding to theſe the ſpars, 


influenced in their figures by metalline 
particles, we have the whole ſeries of theſe 
bodies, ix. 1. The cuhic ſpars, owing 
their figure to lead. 2. The-pyramidal 
ſpars, with four planes, . owing their 

gure to tin, 3. The rhomboidal ſpars, 
conſiſting of fix planes, owing their figure 


to iron. 


For medicinal” uſe, the pureſt and moſt 


A 


pellucid ſpars ſhould be choſen : theſe 
perfectly diſſolve in acids, and are recom- 
mended in nephritic caſes. Some have 
uſed one kind, ſome another, as the lapis 
judaicus, the ſparry ineruſtations of ca- 
verns, Je. er ſhells, and water 
ch large quantities of ſpar are ſuſ- 
tained. After all, the nephritic virtues 
of ſpar want ſufficient proof ; ſome even 
ſuſpe& its ule to be more hurtful than 
beneficial, © 5092 35414” 57 
It were to be wiſhed, that whoever at- 
tempts to aſcertain this point, would 
8 N chooſe 


* * 
* . 


4 


ay 5 

- & <> 

" qhdoſe for the experiment ſome determi- 
ate kind ,of ſpar in its natural form, ra- 


*her than uoder appearances, whereby its 
_ may be confounded with that of 


other bodies. 


macy, &c. a ſort of cere-c oth, called alſo 


SPARADRAP,  Daradrapum, in. Phar- 


tela Gualteri, the form whereof is directed 
as follows, } ake of the diapalma plaĩ- 
ſter, and djachylon with the gums, each 


one pound; ceruſs, half a pound; root 
of orris finely powdered, an ounce and 


2 half. Mix theſe together, and whilſt 


they are in fuſion, dip them in ſoft worn- 


out linen rage, ſo that they may be co-. 


yered with the plaiſter on each 15 z then 
take them out, ſpread them, and let them 
dry; and ſmooth the ſurfaces with a 
knit: or ſpatula, The principal uſe of 
theſe is for iſſues. 


SPARAGUS, or ASPARAGUS, in botany. * | | 
SPARTEL carr, a promontory. of the 


See the article ASPARAGUS. 
SPARGANIUM, COMMON BUR-REFD, 
in botany, a genus of the monoecia tri- 
| andria claſs of plants, having no corolla; 
the male and female flowers have a 
© roundiſh amentum; the calyx of the male 
is formed of two leaves, and that of the 
female of three; the fruit is a dry drupe, 
turbinated with a point, and angulated 


underneath; the ſeeds are two 'olfeous, _ 


oblongo - ovated and angulated nuts. 


The root of this plant is recommended 


by Dioſcarides as excellent againſt the 
poilon of ſerpents, when taken in wine. 
| 6PARRING, among cock. N is the 
fighting a cock with anot ö 
bim. In ſparring they put hotts on their 
6 ſpurs that they may not hurt one another. 
See the article Hoy rs. 
To ſpar the cock in general, ſignifies to 
| ** him, in order to embolden him to 
fight. WAR. 3 
SPARROW, palſer, in ornithology, a ſpe- 
cies of the fringilla. See FRINGILLA, 
The common ſparrow is the brown frin- 
gilla, with a black throat and brown 


and the male is an ere& and handſome 
bird; the head is large, the eyes ſmall, 
and the beak ſhort ; the wings are ſhort, 
| and the tail ſhort and forked, 
The reed ſparrow, or the fringilla with 
black . at the ſides, and with 
a white ring round the neck, and a mot- 
led black and white breaſt, is a very 


the common linnet; the head is ſmall 
and, depreſſed, the beak ſhort and black, 
p pd the eyes haze] ; and in moſt other par- 


1 
ticulart it correſponds with the common 
© ſparrow. See plate CCLVI. hg, 4. where 


er to breathe 


temples. It is larger than the linner, 


| beautiful and ſingular bird, of the fize of 


- 2% 4 


n® x. repreſents the cock, and n. the hen. 
SPARROW-HAWK, in ornithology, the yel- 
low-legged falco with a white undulated 
breaft, and a faſciated brown tail. See the 

| 2 re 1 þ 1 4 705 
his bird is about the bigneſs of a pi | 
but confiderably lager bodied, 4 — 


expanded, meaſure twice the length of 


the body and tail; the tail is ſhort but 


very ſtrong, thick at the baſe, very ſh 

at the point, and confiderably hooked ; 
the bead is ſmall, ſomewhat flatted, and 
of a browniſh colour; the eyes are as it 


were ſunk in the head, and their iris is 


yellow and bright. 


SPARSE LEavss, among botaniſts, leaves 


which are placed irregularly over the 
ſeveral parts of the plant. ' 


coaſt of Barbary, at the entrance of the 
| ſtraits of Gibraltar. 


SPARTIUM, $PANISH-BROOM, in bo- 
try, 4 genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
9 


cla plants, the corolla whereof is 
papilionaceous, and the fruit is a Jong, 


cylindric, obtuſe pod of two valves: the 


ſeeds are numerous, globoſe, and kid- 
ney-ſhaped.. See plate CCLVII. fig. 2. 
SPARTIUM is alſo Tournefort's name for 
the geniſta of Linnæus, as geniſta is Lin- 
næus's name for Tournefort's ſpartium, 
See the article GENISTA. 2 85 
SPARTIVENTO car, the moſt ſou- 
thern point or promontory of Italy, fitu- 
ated in eaſt long. 169 30", north lat, 
389 20“. | | (NAP: , 
SPARUS, in ichthyology, the name of a 


enus of fiſh' of the order of the acan- 


thopterygii, the characters of which are, 
that the coverings of the pills are ſcaly, 
with lips coyering the teeth in the ſame 
manner as in quadrupeds ; the teeth 
themſelves are Either like thoſe af the 
human head, or like thoſe of a dog ; the 
molares are like thoſe of quadrupeds ; 
the teeth ſtand only in the jaws and 
fauces; the palate and the tongue are 
ſmooth; there is only one back · fin j the 
tail is forked, and the eyes covered with 
a lax ſkin. „ | 
SPASM, /paſma, or ſpaſnus, in medicine, 
a convulſion. Mt ASE 
A ſpaſm, according to Hoffman, may 
univerſal or particular, falutary or mor- 
bous. An univerſal ſpaſm happens if 
the whole vaſcular genut, chiefly the 


© heart and arteries, as alſo the fibreg of 
k | 5 
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portion to its thickneſs ; its wings, When 
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ternatural conſtriction therein, whereb 


tze ſyſtole and diaſtole are increaſed, and 


the progreſs of the blood accelerated; 
this conſtitutes a fever, whereof a fre- 
ent pulſe is the moſt certain ſign. 


he other kind of ſpaſms is particular, 


and affects only one. part of the body, 


Which it conſtringes, and intercepts the 
free progreſs of the blood, rendering it 
0 SPASMO DIC, ſomethin 


gnequal, and ſending it in greater plenty 


to the other parts of the body. But par- 
- ticularly this ſpaſtic affection affects the 


nervous and membranous parts, ſuch as 


the ſtomach, and the whole volume of 
the inteſtines; whence proceed the hy- 
ſteric and hypochondriac paſſions. A 


ſpaſm is likewiſe preſent in hæmorthages, 


congeſtions of the blood, and unequal 
flux of the fluid in all anxieties and ſup- 
preſſed excretions. See HYPOCHOND&I- 


AC, HYSTERICS, HAMORRHAGE, Cc. 


If à violent ſpaſm happens to affect the 
dura water, an epilepſy or univerſal con- 


vulſion follows; and convulſive motions 
of the membranes and nerves have their 
origin from the. medulla ſpinalis. A 


ſpaſm is ſalutary when it deſtroys the 
. cauſe of the diſeaſe, by taking away the 


ſtagnation of the bumours, correcting 
acid cauſtics, and n the excre · 
tion of the morbid matter; but ĩt is very 
pernicious when it conſtringes the ſkin 


and all the excretory veſſels, detaining 


the morbous matter therein, and forcing 


it upon the vital parts. The cauſes and 


treatment of ſpaſms in general, have al- 
ready been treated of under the articles 


CONVULSION and CodvursiyvE Dis- * 
- ORDERS, 


1 


In a ſpaſm of the lower jaw, when the 
patient can neither open his mouth nor 


eat; as when perſons are wounded, and 
ſomething foreign is lodged therein, or 


when the nerves are hurt, or when ſharp 


things, ſuch as vitriol, are applied to ſtop 


the blood, the cure muſt be performed 


: . according. to the diverſity of the cauſes 
as particularly treated of in ſurgery z but 


when this happens ſpontaneouſly in in- 
fants, it is obſerved that they generally 


die, though the beſt nervous and anti- 


ſpaſmodic medicines be uſed. 
In the cynic ſpaſm, or as it is otherwiſe 
called, the ſardonian laughter, if it pro - 


ceeds from poiſons, as it generally does, 


eſpecjally hemlock or oenanthe, Heiſter 
directs that they be expelled immediately 


from the body by a vomit; then giving 
ied” Dial warm With ginger or 


_T 30187] 
. the ſyſtem, are affected, and there is a pre- 


SPAVIN, in the mena 


* 1 


SPA 
pepper, 28 was the practice of th 
tents. If it pp iow other — 
it muſt be treated with antiſpaſmodics 
and nervous medicines, both inward} 
and outwardly, and chiefly with plalte 
- baton and e prepared with 
oil of amber, and applied to the t 

and behind the as, | hn uns 
For that ſpecies of the convulſion called 
cramp, ſee the article Cx awe. 


g belonging t 
ſpaſm or convulſion. See the Ih rk 


SPATHA, a word uſed by different author; 


in various ſenſes; among botaniſts it 
expreſſes that ſort of cup which conſſ; 


of a ſimple membrane growing from th 
| ſtalk ; this kind of oy is & ork 


figures, often diphyllous, or divided into 
two parts 3 often ſimple z ſometimes more 
divided: it incloſes ſometimes a ſingle 
flower, ſometimes ſeveral flowers together, 
and theſe have often no perianthium ; 
the ſpatha is of very different texture and 
conſiſtence in different plants, See plate 
CCLVIII. fig. 1. 


Some authors, by this word, expreſs a 


tib; others, the chirurgical inftrument 


called ſpatula ; others, a fort of inciſion. 


knife, and by others it is taken for a 


ſword, this laſt being, indeed, its proper 
ſignifieation, and all the reſt being only 
metaphorical applications of it te differ. 


ent things, which bear ſome reſemblance 


to a ſword. 


SPATULA, or SPATHULA, an inſtru- 


ment uſed by ſurgeons and apothe- 
caries, This inſtrument is made of dif- 
ferent ſhapes, according to the various 
uſes of it: that maiked n* x. plate 


© CCLVI. fig. 5. is uſed to depreſs the 


tongue in order to examine the ſtate of 
the tonſils, uvula and fauces, when they 
are affected with any diſorders : it is allo 
uſed to ſuſpend the tongue when the fre- 
num is to be divided, for which purpoſe 


it bas a fiſſure at its extremity, and ſhould 


therefore be made of filver rather than 
any other metal; thoſe marked n® 2, and 
3. ibid. are chiefly uſed in ſpreading 
plaſters, ointments, and cataplaſms, and 
ſometimes with their fulcated extremity 
they are of ſervice in raiſing up fractured 
bones of the cranium. _ 

a diſeaſe in horſes, 


being a ſwelling or ſifneſs uſually in the 
ham occaſioning a lameneſs, There are 


twb kinds of ſpavins, viz. the ox · ſpavin, 


which is a callous tumour at the bottom 
of the ham on the inſide, hard as a bone, 
and very painful; white it is yet 1 
. ITY ome 


8 P E | 
(ims only halt with it at the firſt com- 


ing out of the ſtable : the other, which 


-. the dry ſpavin, is more eafil eiv- 
4 ö U leres raigag ons of his: kind 
Jegs with a twitch higher than the other; 
but ſometimes” it is found on both legs. 
This kind, which ſome alſo call ſtring- 
halt, frequently degenerates into the ox - 
ſpavin, for which there is no remedy but 
to apply the fire, and even this is not al- 
ways ſucceſsſul. Nan e c 
There are two other kinds of ſpavin 
which have their ſeat in the hoof, viz. 
the blood-ſpavin, ' being a ſoft tumour 
which grows through the horſe's hoof, 
and is uſually full of blood; the other is 
the bone-ſpavin, being a cruſty ſubſtance 
growing on the inſide of the hoof under 
the joint. p 
PAW, or SPA. See the article Spa, 
SPAYING, or SPADING, the operation of 
caſtrating the females of ſeveral kinds of 
animals, as ſows, bitches, Cc. to pre- 
vent any further conception, and pro- 
mote their fattening, 027 4 
It is performed by cutting them in the 
mid flank, on the left-fide, with a ſharp 
knife or lapcet, taking out the- uterus 
and cutting it off, and fo ſtitching up the 
wound, anointing the part with tar, and 
keeping the animal warm for two or 
three days. The uſual way is to make 


the inciſion aſlope two inches and a half 


long, that the fore-finger may be put in 
towards the back to feel for the ovaries, 
which are two kernels as big as acorns 
on both ſides of the uterus, one of which 
is drawn to the wound, the ſtring there- 
of cut, and thus both taken out. 
SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, a mem- 
ber of the houſe elected by a majority of 
the votes thereof, to act as chairman or 
22 in putting queſtions, reading 
riefs or bills, keeping order, reprimand- 
ing the refractory, adjourning the houſe, 
&c, The firſt thing done by the commons, 
upon the firſt meeting of a parliament, 
is to chuſe a ſpeaker, who is to be ap- 
ved of by the king, and who, upon 
is admiſſion, . begs his majeſty that the 
commons, during their fitting, may have 
free acceſs to his majeſty, freedom of 
ſpeech in their'own hovſe, and ſecurity 
from arreſts. The ſpeaker is not allowed 
to perſuade or diſſuade in paſſing a bill, 
bat only to make a ſhort and plain narra- 
tive; nor to vote unleſs the houſe be 
equally: divided. See PARLIAMENT, 
The lord chancellor or keeper is uſually 
ſleaker of the houle of lords; the ſpeaker 
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.SPE 
of the convocation is called the proloeu- 
tor» See the article PROLOCUTOR,-- - 
SPEAKING, the art or act of expr 
one's thoughts in articulate ſounds or 
words. | 1% | ＋ 
SprAK NG TRUurzr. See TRUMPET. 


SPEAR, in the menage. The feather of 


a horſe, called the ſtroke of the ſpear, is 
a mark in the neck or near the ſhoulders 


of ſome batrbs and ſome turky and ſpa- 


niſh horſes, repreſenting the blow or cut 
of a ſpear in theſe places, with ſome re- 
ſemblance of a ſcar 3 this feather is an 
- infallible fign of a good horſe, Tr 
SPECIAL, omerhing that is particular, 
or has a particular deſignation, from the 


Latin ſpecies, in oppoſition to general 


from genus. See GENERAL, Cr. 
SPECIAL matter in evidence, in law, dee 


notes that which is alledged ſpecially, 


and does not come into the general 
iſſue. HO 3-51 


SPECIALTY, is uſed for a bond, bill; oe 


other deed or inſtrument executed under 


the hand and ſeal of the parties thereto. ' 


SPECIES, in logic, a relative term, ex- 
preſſing an idea which is comprized un- 

der ſome general one, called à genus, 
See the article GENUs. | ifs 


The idea of a ſpecies is formed, by add. 


ing a new idea to the genus i thus if the 
genus be a circumſcribed ſpace, and we 
ſuppoſe this circumſcription to be by lines, 
we ſhall obtain the notion of that ſpecies 
of figures which are called plain figures z 
but if we conceive the circumſeription to 
be by ſurfaces, we get an idea of the ſpe- 
cies of ſolid figures. This fuperadded 
idea is called the ſpecific difference, not 
only as it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies 
from the genus; but becauſe being dif- 


ferent in all the ſeveral ſubdiviſions, we 


thereby alſo diſtinguiſh the ſpecies” one 
from another: and as this ſuperadded 
conception completes the notion of the 


ſpecies, it is plain that the genus and 


© ſpecific difference are the proper and con- 
ſtituent parts of the ſpectes. If we trace 
the progreſs of the mind ſtill farther, and 
obſerve it advancing through the infe- 


. rior ſpecies, we ſhall find its manner of 


proceeding to be always the ſame; ſince 
every lower ſpecies is formed, by ſuper- 
adding ſome new idea to the {ſpecies next 


above: thus if animal be the genus, by 


ſupperadding the notion of four limbs, 
we obtain the idea of quadrupeds; if to 
- this we add farther, the peculiar form 
and characters which diſtinguiſn man- 
kind, we get the idea of the human ſpe- 
| cies 5 
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1 cb; and by adding the peculiarities SPECIFIc, in philofophy, that which 4 


which diſtinguiſh a particular perſon. from 
all others, we form the notion of an in- 


dividual, which is called the laſt ſpecies, 
or ſpecies ſpecialiſſimum. | 
For the uſe of the genus, ſpecies, and 
| = difference in defining things, ſee 
the article DEFINITION. 1 
Srrciks, in logic, is one of the five words 


called by Porphyry univerſals. See ihe 


article UNIVERSAL. 1 
SPEC1ES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, 
contained under a more univerſal one, 


© SPEC1Es, in optics, the image painted on 


the retina, by the rays of light reflected 
from the ſeveral points of the furface of 
an object. See the article Vis1ON. 
SyEClIEs, in commerce, are the ſeveral 
ieces of gold, ſilver, copper, c. which 
aving paſſed their full preparation and 
coinage are current in public, See the 
article COIN, | 
SPECIES, in algebra, the characters or ſym- 


| bols made uſe of to repreſent quantities. 


See the article CHARACTER, 

SÞPEC1ES, in pharmacy, denotes the ingre- 
dients of a compound medicine, as the 
diaſcordium in a dry form, or only re- 
duced powder. See DIASCORDIUM. 
The ſpecies aromaticz, according to the 
Edinburgh-diſpenſatory, conſiſt of equal 
parts of canella, leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, 


mace and ginger, reduced to powder: 


but the college of phyſicians, London, 
order them to be made of cinnamon, two 
ounces; and leſſer cardamom- ſeeds buſk- 
ed, ginger and long pepper, of each one 
ounce, all beat together into a powder, 
Both theſe compoſitions are agreeable, 
hot, ſpicy medicines z and as ſuch may 
be vſefolly exhibited in cold phlegmatic 
habits and decayed conſtitutions, for 
warming the ftomach, promoting di- 
geſtion, and ſtrengthening the tone of the 
viſcera in general. The doſe is from ten 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards, 


Change of SPECIES, in huſbandry, is the 


ſowing firſt one kind of plant, then ano- 
ther, and then a third, and ſo on, upon 
the ſame land: by this means the moſt 
is made of the foilz and it is found, 
when it will no longer give a good crop 
of the firſt corn planted on it, that it will 
ſtill give a good one of ſome other ſpe- 
cies; and, finally, of peaſe after all, Af- 
ter this laſt change of ſpecies, it is found 
neceſſary, in the common method of huſ- 
dbandry, to renew the land with tallow- 


ing and manure, in order to its produ- 


cingany thi ng again. 


liar to any thing, and diſtingui 
2 others. e en 


SPEC1FIC, in medicine, a remedy whale 


virtue and effect is peculiarly adapt 
ſome certain diſeaſe, is gate _ 
and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon. . 5 f 
The illuſtrious Hoffman has given a cu. 
rious account of ſpecific medicines, but 
it is tos long to be inſerted here. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY, is that by which one 


body is heavier than another of the ſame 
dimenſion, and is always as the quantity 
of matter under that dimenſion, See the 
article GRAVITY. "77 
As to the method of finding the ſpecific 
gravities of bodies, ſee the articles Hy. 
DROMETER and HYDROSTATICAL BA. 
LANCE, 


SPECILLUM, in ſurgery, the ſame with 


ſpeculum. See SPECULUM. - 


SPECIOUS ARITHMETIC, the ſame with 


algebra. See the article ALGeBRA, 


SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine 


conſiſting of two lenſes, ſet in filver, 
horn, Sc. to aſſiſt the defects of the et- 
gan of fight, See LENS. 

Old people, and others who have flat eyet, 
uſe convex ſpectacles, which cavſe the 
rays of light to converge fo as to fall yp. 
on the retina: whereas myopes, or ſhort- 
ſghted perſons, uſe concave lenſes for 
ſpectacles, which cauſing the rays to di- 


verge, prevent their meeting ere they 


reach the retina, The convexity or 
concavity of the glaſſes, ſuited to the dif- 
ferent degrees of - flatneſs or convexity of 
people's eyes, is beſt determined by trial ; 
obſerving only to uſe thoſe glaſſes which 
are the leaſt convex or concave of any, 
that will fit the eye: fer fince they can- 


not be put quite cloſe to the eye, the 


leſs any glaſs is convex or concave, the 
leſs it will magnify or diminifh the 
pictures of objects upon the tetina, See 
the articles Vis ion and MYOPIaA. 

Were there no other uſe of dioptrics 
than that of ſpectacles for defective eyes, 
the advantage that mankind receives 
thereby is certainly inferior to none other 
whatſoever, that is not abſolutely requi- 
ſite to the ſupport of life; for as the 
ſight is the moſt noble of all our ſenſes, 
ſurely that inſtrument that relieves the 
eyes when decayed, and ſupplies their 


defects, rendering them uſeful when 


otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs, muſt needs, of 
all others, be eſteemed of the greatelt 
advantage. TAS Te ets 3h hes ; Th 
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of ſpectacles, 
ch is fai to Have 

been about the year r30o, 

Spectacles without 7 


; 4 5633 
| Gra back, on exportation 5's, 27a: d. 
| ſpecies of voluta, variegated with ſeveral 


reddiſh faſcize or bands. See the article 


volur Aa. | by... 
SPECULARIS LAris, in natural hiſtory, 
a agenusof tales compoſed of large plates 
viſibly ſeparate and of extreme thinneſs 
and each fiſſile again ſeparated into a 
number of plates ſtill finer. See TaLc, 

Of this genus there are three ſpeties : 1. 
The white ſhining ſpecularis, with large 
and broad leaves, commonly called ifin- 
laſs and muſcovy-glaſs: its lamellz, or 
2 are extremely thin, elaſtic, ang 
tranſparent; it makes not the leaſt effer- 


veſcence with aqua fortis, and is not eaſily 


calcined in the fire. It is imported in 


great quantities; the miniature painters 


cover their pictures with it; the lantern - 
makers ſometimes uſe it inſtead of horn; 
and minute objects are uſually preſerved 
between two plates of it, for examination 
by the microſcope , 2. The bright brown 


ſpecularis, with broad leaves; a very v. - 


luable ſpecies, though inferior to the for- 
mer. 3. The purple bright ſpecularis, 


with broad leaves; which is the m ele- 


gant of all the tales, and not Jeſs be iti. 
_ fully*«tsan{parent then the fuſt kind. 
SPECULATIVE,. ſomething relating to 

the ich ſome art or ſciance, in con- 


tradMinction to practical. See THEORY, 


SPECULUM, a LOOKING=-GEASS,or MIR- 
ROVK, capable of reflecting the rays of 
the ſum, 2 See the articles MiRROUR, 
LianT, REFLECTION, Sc. | 

SPECULDUM, in-ſargery, an inftrument for 


dilating a wound, or the like, in order 


to examine it attentively, 

Theſe ſpecula are of different figures, ac- 
cording to the parts they are intended to 
ſearch: x, The ſpeculum ani (plate 


CCLVIII. fig. z. n“ 1.) ſerves to di - 
late and inſpect the anus, vagina, and 


uterus, in diſorders of theſe parts; it 
conſiſts of a hollow cone or beak, whoſe 
two ſides are marked A A and B B, 
which, being gently warmed and lubri-, 
cated with oil, are then preſſed into the 
anus or vagina; and by preſſing together 
the two handles C and D, the fides of 


the cone are thereby gradually ſeparated, 


Vol. IV. 


on iihfor- 
"each 


5 — 7, 
tation, a duty of 6 8. 7 25.9, for ich | 
oſs, containing twelve dozen; Shed * 


* a 
hinge E, Win wander of 1 gagiym as. 
4. The ſpeculum oculi,” the” ge Hor © 
- anduſe'of' which may be ſeen uh! _ 
article :CovcyingG, 3. The ſpeculum 
oris, for inſpecting the mouth, is almoſt 
like a pair of forceps z A (ibi n.) 
being the'part that depreſſes the tongu 
while the parts B, B, elevate td es 

Inciſores of the upper jaw, by preſſiaꝶ Be 
handles C, C, abet. 2 is 


2 
32 > > 
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another ſpeculum oris, furniſhed i 
ſcrew, to open the teeth in convulſions ; 


— = 


+ 
EX, 6 _ 
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AA being the parts interpoſed het 


the dentes inciſores, and which are Pen- 
© ed by means of the fer- B55. 
SPEECH, in general, the art or at of ex- 1 


preſſing a perſon's thoughts, by means of 

articulate ſounds, which we call words. 

ns the article VRN r. 
rammarians generally make eight parts 

of ſpeech, 7, 15 tight kinds op tte, 

generally uſed 3 viz. noun, 

pronoun, participle, adverb, prepoſition, 

| lnterfestal, a Seals ven of 

' which ſee under its proper article. 

Others, particularly englifh' grammfri 
ans, refer all words to four general heads 

or claſſes, viz. 1. Such words as denote 

things actually exiſting, or their proper- 
tics, which are called nouns or names, 
as houſe, tree, man, horſe, convenient, 
large, &c. 2. Such words as expreſs | 
action or paſſion, as I love, I am loved 3 1 
and theſe are called verbs or affirmations. #®" 
3. Such words as e the mannef or 
way af doing or ſuffering, as ſewiftly, 

L 2 © hich are called 2 1 
4. Particles, or ſuch ſmall words as ſerve W i | 
to connect others together, in forming a : 
ſentence, as and, or, alſo, before, Aft, 
Sc. See the articles PARTICLE, Noug, | 

| 1 Lt na 1 1 

SPEED LL, veronica, in tan * n 4 * \ 
the article VERONICA. | * * | "x \ 

SPELL, in general, denotes'the fame with » 5 
charm or amulet, See the articles CHARM 1 

and AMULET. T. , 
In the ſea-language, the word ſpell ſig- 
nifies to do any work for a ſhort time, 
and then leave it; therefore a freſh ſpell 
is when freſh men come to work; and 

to give a ſpell, is to work in_an0ther's | 
room. 027 "R080 RS: 

SPELLING, in grammar, that part of 

orthography which teaches the true man- 
ner of reſolying words into their ſy}lables, 

See the article OR THOGRAPHY. Tr. 

All words are either imple or compound, 
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nut uſe, difuſe ; done, undone: and the rules the whale ; but it is, in reality, no 

2 0 each, muſt be ſuch as are de- than u preparation of the il, Lic which 
-. ived from the analogy of language in that fiſh abounds, - or 
5 2 or from the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of Sperma cetĩ is a fine, bright, white, and 

peaking; which, for the engliſh. lan- ._ ſemi-pellucid ſubſtance, compoſed of a 

guage, are reduced to the following rules: fine furfuraceous ſubſtance, formed into 
. A conſonant between two vowels muſt oblong flakes, very light, ſoft, and unc- 
de joined with the latter in ſpelling, as tuous to the touch, inflammable, ſoluble 

na · ture, ve-ri-ly, ge-ne-rous : except, in oil, but not in watery menſtrua ; of 
however, the letter x, which is joined to ſcarce any ſmell, when freſh and fine, 
the firſt, as in fax-en, ox-en, Cc. and and of a ſoft, agreeable, and unctuous 
compound words, as in up-un, un-uſed, taſte, The largeſt, firmeſt, and white 
Sc. 2, A double conſonant muſt be di- flakes of it are to be choſen. It is liable 
vided, as in let. ter, man ner, &c. 3. to become rancid and yellowiſh in keep. 
Thoſe conſonants which can begin a word, ing, and the ſmallet 8 contract 
muſt not be parted in ſpelling, as in de- this bad quality ſooner than the larger. 
Fraud, re- prove, di-flin : however, this The ſperma-ceti of the ſhops was firſt 
rule is found ſometimes to fail; for tho? made from the head of this fiſh; the oil 
gn begins a word, as gnaw, gnat, &c, obtained from its brain, and the diploeof 
yet it muſt be divided in ſpelling, as in the cranium, furniſhing all that we had of 
cog· ni-xance, ma-lig-ni-ty, &c. 4. Thoſe it; and hence the conſiderable price it was 
conſonants which cannot begin a word ® long kept at. It was ſome time after found 
muſt be divided, as Id in ſel. dom, lt in out, hewever, that any whale-oil would 
multi- tude, mp in tem- per, rd in ar- do as well as this, which occaſioned the 
dent; but, in final ſyllables, there are rice to fall confiderably, At preſent it 
exceptions, as zl in ti-tle, dl in han-dle, is made in England from whale-oil of any 
Sc. 5. When both vowels come toge- kind, the ſettlings of our oilmen's larger 
ther, and are both of them diſtinctly veſſels particularly, which are boiled with 
ſounded, they muſt be ſeparated in ſpell- a lixivium of a german pot - aſh, or pearl- 
ing, as in co-e-wal, mu-tu-al, Sc. 6, aſhes, till white and firm; and after ſe- 
The grammatical terminations, or end- veral other meltings, and a thorough ſepa- 
ings, muſt be ſeparated in ſpelling, as ed ration of what ſaline particles might have 
in wing ed, edſ in de-li-wer-edft, ing in got into the matter, it is, when cold, cut 
Hear. ing, ance in de-li-ver-ance, Sc. 7, out with knives into the flakes we ſee it 

Compound words muſt be reſolved into in. The proceſs is eaſy, but it 2 
their ſimple or component words, as p- care, and a nice inſpection towards the 
on, in- to, newer · be: leſt, not- auith fand. end: if not enough boiled, it is apt to 


ing, Sc, turn yellow, and ſoon grow rancid. 
SPELTER, in. natural hiſtory, the ſame Sperma-ceti is, therefore oil of he ani- 
with zink. See the article Zixk. mal kind, rendered very ſweet, and fit 
SPENT, in the ſex-language, figvifies the for internal uſe. Its virtues are emol- 
ſame as broken. |  lient and pectora]; it is good in coughs, 


"SPERGULA, $SPURRY, in botany, a ge- and other diſorders of the breaſt ;-and 

nus of the decandria-pentagynia claſs of excellent in external 3 ſuch as 
+ plants, the flower of which confiſts of five liniments, and the like: it readily diſ- 
oval, concave, patent petals; and its fruit ſolves in oil, or other fatty ſubſtances, 
zs an oval, covered, unilocular capſvle, for the latter purpoſes z and, for the for- 


formed of five valves, and containin mer, it blends with the yolk of an egg, 
numerous rounded ſeeds, ſurrounded wit and after that mixture with an aque- 
. + an emarginated rim. : ous fluid, and makes a pleaſant emul- 

SPERM, one, the ſame with ſeed. See ſion. | 
the article SEED. SPERMACOCE, in botany, a genus of the 


SPERMaA-cEri, in pharmacy, a white tetrandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
* Maky ſubſtance, prepared from the oil of the corolla whereof conſiſts of a fingle 
a a ſpecies of K by ichthyolo- petal; the tube is cylindric, and longer 
giſts catodon, by reaſon it has teeth only than the cup; the limb is divided into 
in the under jaw. See CATODON. . four parts, patent, reflex, and obtuſe; 
The ignorance of the people who firſt uſ- the fruit confifts of two oblong capſules, 
ed this medicine, gave it a name which growing together, gibbous on one fide, 
£- feemed to expreſs its being the ſemen of plane on the other, and each of them 


having 
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&PERMATIC, in anatomy, ſomething 


belonging to the ſperm or ſeed. _ 


The ſpermatic veſſels, called alſo vaſa | 
præparantia, are certain veſſels appointed | 
for bringing the blood to the teſticles, 
Sc. to be ſecreted and prepared intoſeed, 


and for carrying back again the blood re- 


maining after the ſecretion is effected. The 


ſpermatic veſſels are two arteries and as 
many veins, The ſpermatic arteries ariſe, 


by a very narrow origin, from the fore 


part of the trunk of the aorta, below the 
emulgents: their ſtructure is very fingu- 
lar, in that, contrary to the fabric of all 
other arteries, which are largeſt at their 
exit from, the trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at 


their origin, and grow bigger in their 
progreſs towards the teſtes ; by this means 


the blood receives a check at its firſt 
going off for thoſe parts, which diſ- 
poſes it for the future changes, &c. it is 
to paſs thro*, The ſame end is anſwered 
in quadrupeds, by having theſe arteries 
curled and contorted in their paſſage, like 
a ſcrew. The reaſon why nature has 
taken another method in man, Mr, 
Cowper obſerves, is, that in this caſe the 
abdominal muſcles muſt have been larger 
than they are; by which means the in- 
teſtines would have been frequently let 


donn into the ſcrotum ; an inconvenience 
which quadru 


eds are ſecured from, by 
the be ssd poſition of their bodies. 
The ſpermatic arteries, in their progreſs, 
meeting with the ſpermatic veins, enter 
together with them the inner lamella of 
the S where infinuating into 
the duplicature of the proceſs, and being 


cloathed therewith, they paſs on to with- 


in three or four fingers breadth of the teſ- 
ticles, where' they divide into two un- 
equal branches, the biggeſt of which goes 
to the teſticle, and is diſtributed therein 
and the leſſer in the paraſtata or epididy - 


mis. See the articles ARTERY, TES- 


TICLE, and PARAs TAT. 


The ſpermatic veins take the ſame courſe 


with the arteries, only a little above the 
teſticles they ſplit into ſeveral branches, 
which uniting, form a plexus, called 
the corpus pampiniforme, or pyrami- 


dale. The blood returned by the ſper- 


matic veins, is delivered on the right fide 


to the cava, and on the left into the emule. 
gent yein. Their nerves ariſe from the 


plexes of the pelvis and of the loins. 


dee Yen, Nerves, Cofros, Sc. 
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PERMATOCELE, in medicine” und 


kabing two borns or points; the "ſeeds 8 1 
kaving I; 0M ' ſurgery, the ſame with the cirfoctle, 


are fingle and royndiſh. 
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or hernia varicoſa, See CixsSOCBLE; 


SPERMATOPOEA, the dame given to 
ſuch medicines as are ſuppoſed to increaſe 


the ſemen; 


SPEY, a river of Scotland, which, running | 


north eaft, through Badenoch and Mur- 


' 
: 


y, falls into the German ſea, eaſt'of 


the firth of Murray. 8 


SPEZIA, a town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of Genoa, ſituated on a bay of the 
Tuſcan ſea, fifty miles ſouth eaſt of Genoa, 
SPHACELUS, in ſurgery and medicine, 
an abſolute and perfe& corruption or 


death of the parts; whereby it is diſtin- 


guiſhed from a gangrene, which is that 
very great and dangerous degree of in- 


flammation, wherein the parts affected 
begin to corrupt and put on a ſtate of 
putrefaction. See GANGRENE, J 

In caſes of a perfect ſphacelus, or mor- 
tification, wherein the parts are become 
abſolutely dead, and wholly without 


ſenſe, and ſoft ſo as to retain the ĩmpreſ- 


ly the bare ſkin, and fat are ſphacelat- 


the limb entire, the ſurgeon is only 


ſions of one's finger-end, and are plaĩuly 
fetid and corropted, all the medicines in 


the world will be inſufficient to reftore 


the parts to life again; and all that re- - 
mains to be done, is the one miſerable 


remedy for preſerving the reſt of the body, 
by cutting off that part, to prevent' the 
mortification from ſpreading farther.” A 
different method, however, is to be taken 
in this operation, according to the degree 
of the ſymptoms and the parts affected. If 
only ſome extremity. of the foot, 'tar- 
ſas, metatarſus, ancle, or inftep, or on- 


ed, the whole foot, in that caſe, ought 
not to be amputated, but preſerving 


to remove that part which is vitiated : 
and Heiſter's opinion is, that this it 


frequently beſt of all done by ſuppu- 


a 


ration; or elſe by cauſtic 9 
When it is to be done by ſuppura- 


tion that is to be brought on as fiſt 


as poſſible; and when it is done, the 


cruſt or eſchar, of the ulcer is to be 2 


purated from the ſound parts with proper 


caution. To haſten effeually a-ſuppu- 
ration in theſe caſes, nothing is fo 1 - 


viceable as the making numerous lo 


and deep ſcarifications near the fonn 


parts; and afterwards the inciſed parts 


are to be well anointed with the common 
digeſtive ointment, and after that treat- 


ed with the balſamie cataplaſms and fo- 
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, . mentations, in common uſe on 

caßions, A fomentation alſo pharieo yet 
then caſes, is made by wixing, in a quart 
of a de |  b 
Vater, vinegar of rue, fix ounces; ſpi- 


_ as poſſib 


like oc- 


— . 


ion of ſcordium,, or of barley- 


rit of wine with venice-treacle, four 
ounces z and an,ounce or two ounces of 


common ſalt; this is to be applied hot. 
with compreſſes, to.t 


| to the inciſed part, and 
frequently repeated. till the diſorder ap- 


, : 


pears to ſpread nofarther, which is known 
do be the caſe, when the tumour of the vi- 
tiated part ſubſides, and the edges of the 


ſound part become tumid all round ; and 


| the ſecond or third day. after this, a ſup · 


puration is uſually formed, and the ſound 


"3 parts become gradually ſepaxated fram the 
vitiated. After this, to ſoften and pto- 


mote a ſpeedy ſeparation of the eſchar, 


the following cataplaſm is always found 
| higbly ſerviceable : take of ſcordium, 
two handfuls ; mallows, marſh-mallows, 


and henbane, of each one handful la- 
vender-flowers half a handful : let. theſe 
be boiled to the conſiſtence of à cataplaſm 


. In, vinegar or oxycrate; and whey in that 


ate, add to them three ounces of the 


flour of linſeed, one ounce of linſeed- oil, 


and two ounces of ſal armoniac. This is 


to be applied warm over the whole, and 


is to. be retained in that condition, as 
long a ſhall be found neceſſaty, by means 


of a; brick boiled in water, and applied 


wrapped in a linen. cloth, or ſome other 
Uke means. See the articles SUPPURA- 
TiON-and FOMENTATION, 3 

After theſe medicines have been uſed, 
and the whole ſurrounding ſkin is gently 
tumefied with redneſs, a ci uſt or eſchar 
is. then formed by degrees, and the ſound 


fleſh begins to ſeparate from the reſt; by 
\ this we know that the diſorder has done 


ſpreading, and that an entire ſuppuration 


of the vitiated parts will very ſhortly fol- 


ow,, When this ſeparation ſhews itſelf 

eginning, it ſhould be promoted as much 

e, by dreſſing the part with-the 

common digeſtive, either alone, or mix- 


ed with venice-treacle, which muſt be te- 
_ tained on between the ſound and the dead 


parts. To make way for this, it is ſome- 
times neceſſary 10 divide them a little by 


the lancet; and when that is done, and 


the dreſſing has been applied, the before- 


; deſcribed cataplaſm ſhould be laid on 


warm; and in all the ſucceeding dreſſ- 
ings, whatever is found looſe of — dead 
art muſt be carefully removed. And if 

it be neceſſary, from the adheſion of the 


vitiated parts to the ſound, to ule the ſcii · 


Lars, or ſcalpel, 
r 


ſtone liquified, till 


divide them, this 1 | 


always to with very little either 


of pain or danger; it will then be pr : 
to drels the part with the digeſtive, and a 


plaſter of diachylon, or the like, over it, 


; till, the corrupted parts are entirely caſt 
7 off, and the ulcer appears perfectly well 
cleanſed, and the cure is then eaſiſy per. 
_ febted in the common wax. 
This is the gentler and moſt common 
method: ſome ſurgeons, however, from 


the tediouſneſs of it, have recourſe di. 


__reAly, in theſe caſes, to the cauſtic, They 


anoint either the edges only, or elſe the 

whole of the corrupted part, every day 

with butter of anne or the cauſtic- 
the 


ſurrounded by a ſort of eſchar, applying 


afterwards the cataplaſms before deſcrib- 


ed, or others of the ſame kind, to pre- 
vent the diſorder from ſpreading, and to 


make the corrupted parts ſeparate from 


the found: the corroſive lixivium of 


Boer haave is greatly in repute, and much 
. uſed on thoſe occaſions 3 it is made of 


Narbe gage of very ſtrong. quick: lime, 
mixed with nine ounces of pot-aſhes, firſt 
ground ſeparately to powder, and after- 
wards mixed, adding a little water; they 
are then to be put into a glaſs-veſſel, and 


ſet in a cellay, to run by deliquium, 


As ſoon as they are found to become fluid, 


the matter muſt be put into a filtre of 


coarſe paper, and the clear liquor that 
runs through, muſt be kept for uſe, It 
is to be uſed by dipping a bruſh, or fea- 
| ther into it, or rubbing it over the part 


? f efed,. once or twice a day ; or fine 


nen-rags may be wetted. with it, and 
applied all over the part, not forgetting, 
however, at the ſame time, the vie of the 
fore - mentioned cataplaſm; this applica- 
tion is to be continued till the corrupted 
matter begins to caſt off in cruſts or ſcales; 
and when this is the caſe, it mult be 
dreſſed with the common digeſtive ; and, 
when perfefly cleanſed, . healed with a 
vulnerary balſam. 7 1 
- Another cauſtic highly commended by 
Belloſte in theſe _ is made by diſſolv- 
ing one part of crude mercury, in two 
r either of ſpirit of nitre, or of aqua- 
ortis; this is to be rubbed over the parts 
as the former, and will octaſion a ſpeedy 
ſeparation. | 
. Finally, when the ſphacelus is ſo deeply 
affixed in any part of the upper ox lower 
extremity, that it has — 2 
the muſcles ſo far as the bone, and has ei- 


1 
- 


ther reſiſted the force of all medicines, = 


living parts are 
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| 4ime for applying them has 
theo Ned, in this caſe, to preſerve 
the reſt of the body, the injured part muſt 
be amputated. See AMPUTATION, 
SPH ANT HUS, id botany, a genus 
'of the ſyngeneba-polygamia-neceflaria 
claſs of plants; the general;corolla where - 
of conſiſts of N corollulz in 
the center, and the f ale ones in the 
verge of the flower z che proper herma- 
phrodite one is monopetalous, funnel- 
ſhaped, and open, and quinquifid at the 
limb; there is ſcarce any female corolla; 
there is no pericarpium; the receptacle is 


naked; the feed is ſingle, oblong, and 


naked. 

SPHAEROCARPUS, in botany, a genus of 
the cryptogamia claſs of plants, conſiſting 
of Corus matter, expanded on the 
ground and producing very large and ob- 
vious fruRtifications. Dr. Hill thinks it 
probable, that the male flowers are pro- 
duced on ſeparate plants from the female, 


and have not been diſcovered to belong to 


the ſame ſpecies ; no male parts of fruc- 
tification are deſcribed to us; the female 
parts conſiſt of a tubulated and inflated. 


vagina, within which are contained a 


large globular capſule, containing a great 
number of ſmall, looſe ſeeds, 
SPHAROMACHIA, ci, xa, in au- 
tiquity, a particular kind of boxing, 
wherein the combatants had balls of ſtone, 
or lead, in their hands, which were cal 
ed oqaipaz hence the ſeventh part of the 
gymnaſium, where this exerciſe was prac- 
tiſed, was called the ſphæriſterium. 


SPHAGNUM, in botany, a genus of the 
cry ptogamia-muſcorum claſs of plants, 


conſiſting of ſtalks furniſhed with leaves, 

ond of capſules, in ſome reſpects reſemb- 
ling thoſe of the bryum, but without any 
calyptrz, and ftanding on. ſo ſhort pe- 
dicles, thatthey do not appear to haveany. 
Dr. Hill ſays, that the pedicles which 
ſupport the capſules, grow in many of 
the ſpecies from the ſummits of the ſtalk ; 

but Linnzus ſuppoſes it to be ſo in all, 
and makes it a part of the generical cha- 
racer. 

SPHENOIDAL $svuTUuRE, in anatomy, a 
future thus called from its encompaſſing 
the os ſphenoides, which it ſeparates from 
the os frontis, the os petroſum, and the os 
occipitis, See SKULL,and the next article. 

SPHENOIDES, or Os CRUCIFORME, 
in anatomy, the ſeventh hone of the cra- 
num, or (kull. See SKULL. 


This bone is fixed in manner of a wedge 
among the other bones of the craniam, 
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and ſerves as a baſis, as itwere, to ſupport 
ſeveral of them, and ſome of thoſe 5 the 

upper jaw : the figure of this bone is ve-- 

ry irregular; in its upper part is ſeen the 
ſella equina, or turcica, under which there 
is a ſinus; this is ſometimes double, and 
opens into the noſtrils ; ſomstimes it is 

totally wanting: it is called the ſphe- 
noidal finus, The ſphengides has thir- 
teen apophyſes; fix of them are internal, 

and are placed near the ſella equina z and 

_the other ſeven are external; four of theſe 
\ are % a n and one 

named pterygoide nyſes; two of tt 

other three | — very ſmall and ſtyloide, 
and the ſeventh ĩs placed under the vomer: 
there are alſo three foſſæ, or cavities,” in 
this bone, one in the ſella equina, and 
x 8 between the pterygoide apo» 
yſes. | ; nk -þ 
SPHENOPHARYNGZEUS.. in anatomy, 


a pair of muſcles, called alſo the pterygo- » 
£, — 


pharingzus. See PTERTCOib Rus. 
SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 


a muſcle of the larynx, It deſcends from I 


a round fleſhy origination, near the root 
of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and 
from thence runs obliquely to the uvula, 
and is inſerted into its hinder and upper 
part, where it joins its partner. It 
ferves to draw the uvula upwards and 
backwards, and hinders the maſticated 
aliment from paſſing into the foramin 
narium, in deglutition. 
SPHERE, hæra, ea, is a ſolid con- 
tained under one uniform round ſurface, 
ſuch as would be formed by the revo- 
lution of a circle about a diameter there- 
of, as an axis. Thus theciecle AEBD 
(plate CCLVIII. fg. 3. n* 1.) revolv- 
ing about the diameter AB, will gene - 
rate a ſphere, whoſe ſurface will be form- 
ed by the circumference ofthe circle. 
Definitions. a, The center and axis of a 
ſphere, are the ſame as the center and 
diameter of the generating circle : and as 
a circle has an indefinite number of dia- 
meters, ſo a ſphere may be conſidered as 
having alſo an indefinite number of dia- 
meters, round any one of which the ſphere 
may be conceived to be generated. 2. 
Circles of the ſphere are thoſe circles de- 
ſcribed on its ſurface, by the motions of - 
the extremities of the chords E D, F G, 
IH, Sc. at right angles to AB; the 
diameters of which circles are equal to 
thoſe chords. 3. The poles of a circle 
on the ſphere, are thoſe points on its ſur- 
face, equally diſtant from the circumfe- 
rence of [that circle: thus A and B os : 
| | the 
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SPH. 


ſphere by the ends of the chords ED, 


ſphere is one equally diftant from both 


ita poles; as that deſcribed by the extre- 
mities of the diameter ED, which is 


equally diſtant from both its poles A and 


B. 5. Leffer circles of the ſphere are thoſe 
which are unequally diſtant from both 


- their poles; as thoſe deſcribed by the ex- 
tremities of the chords FG, HI, &c. be- 


cauſe unequally diftant from their poles 


- 


> 
— — << — 
- 


pole. 


A and B. See the article CIRCLE. 
Axiqms. 1. The diameter of every great 
circle paſſes through the center of the 


| ſpherez but the diameters of all leſſer 


circles do not paſs through the ſame cen- 
ter: hence alſo the center of the ſphere is 
the common center of all the great circles. 
2. Every ſection of a ſphere by a plane, 


is 2 circle. 3. A ſphere is divided into 


two equal parts, or hemiſpheres, by the 
plane of every great circle ;- and into two 


unequal parts, called ſegments, by the 


plane of every leſſer circle. 4. The pole 
of every great circle is 90 diſtant from 


it on the ſurface of the ſphere; and no 


two great circles can have a common 
5. The poles of a great circle are 
the two extremities of that diameter of 


the ſphere, which is perpendicular to the 


plane of that circle, 6, A plane paſſin 
through three points on the ſurface © 
the ſphere, equally diſtant from any. of 


- the poles of a great circle will be parallel 


to the plane of that great circle. 7. The 


- ſhorteſt diſtance between two points, on 
- the ſurface of a ſphere, is the arch of a 


great circle paſſing through theſe points. 
8. If one great circle meets another, the 
angles on either fide are ſupplements to 
each other; and every ſpherical angle is 
leſs than 180. 9. If two circles inter- 


ſect each other, the oppoſite angles are 


equal, 10. All circles on the ſphere, 


-baving the ſame pole, are cut into fimi- 


lar arches, by great circles paſſing through 
that pole. | 


Properties of the SyyERE, 1. All ſpheres 


are to one anothes as the cubes of their 


. diameters, 2. The furface of a ſphere 
- is equal to four times the area of one of 


its great circles, as is demonſtrated by 
Archimedes in his book-Of the Sphere 
and Cylinder, lib. i. prop. 37. hence, to 
find the ſuperficies of any ſphere, we have 
this eaſy rule; let the area of a great 


- circle be multiplied by 4, and the product 
+ will be the ſuperficies: or, according to 


Euclid, lib, vi. prop. 20. and lib, xii, SPHERE, In aſtronomy, that cancaye orb, 
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Circles of the SPHERE, 
Projection of the SPHERE. See PROJECTION. 
Sector or ſegment of a SPHERE, 


o ' 
„ : 
r 
prop. 2. the area of à given ſpher 
*C EBD (ibid. no 2.) is 5 ts os 
of a circle, whoſe radius is equal to the 
diameter of the ſphere BC. Therefore 
having meaſured the circle deſcribed with 
the radius BC, this will give the fur. 
face of the ſphere. 3. The ſolidity of a 
ſphere is equal to the ſurface multiplied 
into one third of the radius: or, a ſphere 
is equal to two thirds of its circumſcrib. 


ing cylinder, having its baſe equal to a 


great-circle of the ſphere, Let ABEC 
(ibid, no 3. and 4.) be the quadrant of 
a circle, and ABDC the circumſcribed 
ſquare, equal twice the triangle ADC; 


by the revolution of the figure about the 


right line A C, as an axis, a hemiſphere 


will be generated by the quadrant, a cy. * 


linder of the ſame baſe and height of the 
ſquare, and a, cone by the triangle: let 
- theſe three be cut any how by the plate 
HF, parallel to the baſe AB; and the 
ſection of the cylinder will be a circle, 
* whoſe radius is FH; in the hemiſphere, 
a circle whoſe radius is FE; and in the 
cone; a circle of the radius FG. But 
EA* (= HF*) =EF*+FA*?:; but 
AFZ -F GZ, becauſe AC CD; and 
therefore HFT EFZ TFG; or the 
circle of the radius HF, is equal to a 
circle of the radius E F, together with a 
circle of the radius G F : and fince this 
is true every where, all the circles toge- 
ther deſcribed by the reſpective radii HF, 
that is the cylinder, are equal to all the 
circles deſcribed by the yeſpeRive radii 
EF and FG, that is, to the hemiſphere 
and cone taken together, But by Euclid, 
lib. xii. prop. 10. the cone generated by 
the triangle DAC, is one third part of 
the cylinder, generated by the ſquare 
BC, whence it follows, that the hemi- 
| ſphere generated by the rotation of the 
- quadrant ABEC, is equal to the re- 
- maining two thirds of the cylinder, and 
that the whole ſphere is two thirds of the 
cylinder circumſcribed about it, Hence 
it follows, that a ſphere is equal to a cone 
whoſe height is equal to the ſemi-diameter 
of the ſphere, and its baſe equal to the 
ſuperficies of the ſphere, or to the area of 
four great circles of the ſphere, or to 
that of a circle, whoſe radius is equal to 
the diameter of the ſphere. Sce CONE, 
CIRCLE, CYLINDER, Oe. | 
See CIRCLE. 


See the 
articles SECTOR and SEGMENT. 
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A oxnanſe, which inveſts our globe, and 
10 po har the heavenly 

be fixed, and at an equal diſtance from 
the eye. 


nly bodies in the ſphere, ſeveral 
ſor = ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on the 
ſurface thereof, hence called the circles of 
the ſphere : of theſe, ſome are called great 
circles, as the equinoctial, ecliptic, me- 
ridian, Sc. and others, ſmall circles, as 


the tropics, parallels, &c, See each un- 


der its proper article, : | 
A millary SPHERE. See the article Ax - 
MILLARY SPHERE. 


genkkk of afivity of a body, is that de- 


terminate ſpace or extent to which, and 
no farther, the efluvia continually emitted 
from that body, reach; and where they 
operate, according to their nature, See 
the article POWER, | 

SPHERICAL ANGLE, TRIANGLE, and 
TRIGONOMETRY, 
ANGLE, and TRIGONOMETRY, 

SPHERICS, is that part of geometry which 


treats of the poſition and menſuration of 


arches of circles, deſcribed on the ſurface 

of a ſphere, See the article SPHERE, 
SPHEROID, in geometry, a ſolid, ap- 

5 to the figure of a ſphere. 


e ſpheroid is generated by the entire 


revolution of a ſemĩ- ellipſis about its axis. 
See the article ELL1Ps1s. | 

Thus, if the ſemi-ellipſis AHF B * 
CCLIX, fig. 1. no 1.) be ſuppoſed to 


revolve round its tranſverſe axis AB, 


it will generate the oblong ſpheroid 
AHF BC. Now as all circles are as 
the ſquares deſcribed upon their radii z 
that is, the circle of the radius E H, is 
to the circle of the radius EG, as CF 2 
toCD?, becauſe EH: EG:: CF: CD; 
and ſince it is ſo every where, all the cir- 
cles deſcribed with the reſpective radii 
E H, (that is, the ſpheroid made by the 
rotation of the ſemi-elfpſis A F B about 
the axis AB) will be to all the circles 
deſcribed by the reſpective radii E G, 
(that is, the ſphere deſcribed by the rota- 
tion of the ſemi-circle A D B on the axis 
AB) as FCZ to CD; that is, as the 
ſpheroid is to the ſphere on the ſame axis, 
ſo 1s the other axis of the generating 
ellipſis to the ſquare of the diameter or 
axis of the ſphere: and this holds 
whether the ſpheroid be formed by a 
revolution around the greater or leſſer 
axis. a e nin N 

Hence it appears, that the half of the 
ſpheroid, formed by the rotation of the 
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bodies appear to 


See ANGLE, TRI- 
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ſpace A HF C, around the axis A C, is 


ouble of the cone genersted by the 


triangle AFC, about the ſame. axis. 


e Hence, alſo, is evident the meaſure of 
The beiter to determine the places of the 


the ſegments of the ſpheroid, cut by 
planes perpendicular to the axis: for the 
ſegment of the ſpheroid, made by the 


rotation of the ſpace AN H E round the 


axis AE, is to the ſegment of the ſphere, 


| having the ſame axis AC, and made 


the rotation of the ſegment of the circle 
AMGE, as CF* to CD?, But the 
meaſure of this ſolid may be found with 


leſs trouble by this analogy ; vix. as 
BE:AC+EB:: ſo is the cone gene- 
rated by the rotation of the triangle 


AHE round the axis AE : to the ſeg- 


ment of the ſphere made by the rotation 


of the ſpace ANHE round the ſame 
axis AE, as is demonſtrated by Archi- 


 medes of conoids and ſpheroids, prop. 


34. This agrees as well to the oblate as 


to the oblong ſpheroid, See the articles - 


SPHERE and SEGMENT. 


A. ſpheroid is alſo equal to two thirds of 
_ its circumſcribing cylinder, 


ticles CYLINDER and FRUSTUM, 


See the ar- 


As to the ſuperficies of a ſpheroid, Mr. 


Huygens gives the two following con- 
ſtructions in his Horolog. Oſcill. 
deſcribing a circle equal to the ſuperficies 


of an oblong and prolate ſpheroid:, 1. 


Let an oblong ſpheroid be generated by 
the rotation of the ellipſis ADBE, (ib. 
n 2.) about its tranſverſe axis AB, and 
let DE be its conjugate; make DF 
equal to CB, or let F be one of the fo- 
ci, and draw BG parallel to F-D, and 


* 
4 * 


For 


about the point G, with the radius BG, 
deſcribe an arch, BH A, of a circle; 


then between the ſemi-conjugate CD, 
ard a right line equal to DE + the arch 


AHB, find a mean proportional, and 


that will. be the radius of a circle equal 


to the ſuperficies of the oblong ſpher&d. 


2. Let a prolate ſpheroid be generated 
by the rotation of the ellipſis A DB E 
(ibid. no 3.) about its conjugate. axis 
AB. Let F be one of the foci, and 
biletCF in G, and let AGB be the 
curve of the common parabola whoſe 
baſe is the conjugate diameter AB, and 


axis CG. Then if between the tranſ- 


verſe axis DE, and a right line equal 


to the curve AGB of the parabola,” a a 
mean proportional be taken, the ſame 
will be the radius of a circle equal to the 


ſorface of that prolate ſpheroĩd. 


For the ſpheroidical figure of the earth, 
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and the difference this muſt occaſion in 


the 
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5 3 OI. 
the metidional parts, uſed in the projec- 
tion of Mercator's chart, ſee the articles 
EARTH and MERIDIONAL. A 
SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term ap- 
plied to a kind of circular muſcles, or 
muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve to 
cloſe and draw up feveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent the excretion of the 
contents: thus the ſphincter of the anus 
cloſes the extremity of the inteſtinum 
rectum. I has its origin from the bot- 
tom of the os coccygis, and the ſkin 
that is under this bone; and its fibres, 
from hence ſeparating every way from 
one another, and ſurrounding the anus 
in every part, aſcend afterwards in men 
into the lower part of the bulb of the 
urethra, or into the acceleratores muſcles 
which ſurround this bulb, and are there 
terminated, In women, they are in- 
ſerted into the Jower part of the vagina 
of the uterns, Many fibres alſo defcend 
from the interior *and lower part of the 
os pubis, near the ſynchondroſis; and 
forming a body of an oval figure, and of 
the breadth of a man's Won, they ſur- 
round the extremity of the reftum ; and 
when they att, have the ſame effect of 
drawing 1t together and cloſing itz there 
are indeed- but few merely circular, or 
annular fibres, ſuch as are ufnally ſaid to 
- compoſe the ſphinRer, obſerved in diſſec - 
tion. See the article Ax us. p2 
The ſphinRter of the bladder is compoſed 
of a ſeries of tranſverſe fibres running 
eroſswiſe, under the ftrait fibres of the 
neck of the bladder, in form of a circle, 
and ſerving to cloſe it, to prevent the in- 


voluntary diſcharge of the urine, In 


men this is connected to the fibres of the 
' Inteſtinum rectum, and in women to thoſe 
of the vagina. See BLADDER, 
The ſphinRer gulz, or, as it is other- 
wiſe called, the oeſophagus, is a fingle 
muſele, which ſerves for the conſtriction 
of the pharynx. 
fide of the os hyoides, and the thyroide, 
' » and the cricoide of the larynx, which 
ſurrounds the hinder part of the gulæ. 
See the article PHARYNX, 
The ſphinRer of the pupil of the eye ap- 
pears upon the poſterior ſurface of the 
uvea when its blackneſs is cleared away, 


and is formed of circular fibres for con- 


action, as the ciliary fibres are for the 
dilatation of the pupil. See EYE, 
The ſphincter of the vagina is compoſed 
of a ſeries of muſcular fibres arifing from 
the ſphincter of the anus, and ſurrounds 
the orifice of the vagina; after which it 
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| For the ſphincter of the lips, fre 


5 
WIT: 
is inſerted under the crura of the clitorty; 
, 3 cab 
SPHINKX, gent, in ſculpture, &c, a 
or LS of : monſter bt Bare 
name, famed among the antients, now 
moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, 
terraces, Cc. It is repreſented with the 
head and breaſts of a woman, the win 
of a bird, the claws of a Jion, and the 
reſt of the body like a dog. It is ſup. 
poſed to have been engendered by Ty. 
phon, and ſent by Juno to be revenged 
on the Thebans, Its office, they ſay, 
was to propoſe dark enigmatical que. 
tions to all paſſers by; and if they did 
not give the explication thereof, to de. 
vour them. It made horrible ravages, 
as the ſtory goes, on a mountain near 
"Thebes, and could not by any means be 
deftroyed, till after OEdipus had ſolved 
the following riddle, What animal is 
it that in the morning walks on four legs, 
at noon on two, and at night on three?” 
The anſwer was Man.“ 
© Among the Egyptians, the ſphinx way 
the ſymbol of religion, by reaſon of the 
-obſcurity of its myſteries : and on the 
| ſame account the Romans placed a ſphinx 
in the porch of their temples. 
SPICA vIRGIN1s, a ftar of the firſt mag. 
nitude, in the conſtellation virgo. Its 
lace is in the more ſoutherly hand. Its 
longitude, according to Mr. Flamſteed, 
is 19% 31/22“: its lat. 2 17 59“ ſouth. 
SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug that 
has hot and pungent qualities: ſuch are 
| er, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
2 Se. Ses is . Ak OMUA- 
TIC, PEPPER, c. 
Some alſo applyYhe word to divers other 
medicinal drugs brought from the eaſt: 


as ſena, caſſia, frankincenſe, &c, See 
the article SENA, @c, 


SPICE-ISLANDS, ſituated in the Eaſt- In- 
This riſes on each 


dies. See the articles BanDa, Mo- 
 LUCCA-ISLANDS, and CEYLON, 
SPIDER, aranea, in zoology, an inſet 
of a roundiſh. or elliptic figure, having 
eight eyes placed on the binder part of 
the thorax, and having alſo eight legs. 
This creature has a power of ſpinning, 
See the article WEB, 
The ſpecies of ſpiders are very nume- 
rous; but authors have made them more 
ſo, by admitting among them other ia- 
ſets of a very different genera, 
SPIDER-WORT, in botany, See the article 
| PrHaLAnGIUM, 
SPIEL, in the glaſs. trade, an iron inftrv 
ment, 


„ *oa dis ad a eo as 0 
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? \ a3 ag ut GUS As en 
nt, hobked at the end and pointed, 
28 whictr the work men take the meta 
up out of the melting-pots, for proof or 
efſays, to ſee whether it - _ work. 
ELBURG, a town of Germany, in 
my circle of W yn of th 
county of Spigelburg: ealt long. 99 25, 
os Uk e wp 5 Bl Pe 
SPIGELTA, in botany, a 


ntandria - monogynia claſs of plant 


$ 


the corolla wiereof confiſts of a fiagle Pliughmax's Sptxtnano, in botany, the 


petal, of the ſhape of a funnel: the tubi 
b much longer than the cup, and is na » 


rower below than above: the pericar- SPIK ING up the ordenance, a ſea-phraſe, 
' uſed for faſtening a quoin with ſpikes to 


ium conſiſts of two globoſe fruits, grow- 
ing together, and fituared on the cup: 
the: ſeeds are roundiſh very ſmall, and 
numerous. I - 
SPIGNEL, in botany, the engliſh name of 
the plant athamanta. See the article 
ATHAMANTA, 55 


SPIGNO, a town of Italy, in the 5 SPILIMBERGO, a town of Italy, in the 


of Monferrat : fituated fixty miles ſout 
eaſt of Turin, . 
SPIKE, or oil of SPIKE, a name given to 


an efſential dil diſtilled from lavender, SPILSBY, a market - town of Lincoln- a 


and much uſed by the varniſh- makers and 


the painters in enamel, and of ſome uſe | . 
in medicine. It is brought from Pro- SPINA Bir ib, in anatomy, a parting 


vence, and other parts of France, where 
the lavender is called aſpic, and thence 
came the name of oil of ſpike. This oil, 


when in perfection, is very limpid; of a SeixA VENTOSA, in ſurgery and medicine, 


pleaſant yellowiſh colour; very fragrant; 
poſſeſſing, in an eminent degree, the pe- 
culiar ſmell generally admired in the 
flowers. In medicine it is uſed, both 
externally and internally, in paralytic 
and lethargic complaints, rheumatic 
pains, and debilities of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. The doſe is from one drop to five 
or ſix; but our artificers, in their varni- 
ſhes, uſe more of this oil than the apo- 
thecaries do: and wanting it at a cheap 
rate, they have taught the druggiſts, who 
uſed to. import and ſell it to them, ſo 
many ways of adulterating it, that at pre- 
ſent it is ſcarce any where to be met with 
genuine; and fo coarſe an ingredient as 
common oil of turpentine is uſed as the 
baſis of all the counterfeits : they alſo 
ſometimes adulterate it with ſpirit of wine. 
But both theſe cheats are eaſily diſcover- 
ed: that mixed with ſpirit of wine may 
be known by only mixing the whole with 
water, in which caſe the water, uniting” 
with the ſpirit, leaves the oil at the top 
alone: that mixed with oil of turpentine, 
is diſcovered by burning a ſp>onfvul of it; 
for the genuine oil of ſpike burns with a 
Vor. IV, | 


Re” 


” * : wy " 2 i | F x; | | —_— : 
mixed, it burns more furiouſ] 


enus of the SPIKENARD, wardur, in botany, ' See 


% 
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r: flame and without ſmoke, and its 

el while durnitg, hes pr 
whiereas, ' hem there is oil c Furpenting | 
thick; ſinks; and is of à very Hal Imell 
This of is diſtilled from the ſmaller ſpe- 
cies of lavender, in the common ways 
by the alembic. See LavanDULAa;, © 
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the article NAR ps. | 
lame witk the conyza, or flea-bane, 
See the article Cor A. n 


the deck cloſe to the breech of the carri- 
eo great guns, that they may kee 
loſe and firm to the ſhip's fides, and noi 
get looſe when the ſhip rolls, and by that 
means endanger the breaking out of a 
butt head of a.plank, See QUoIN. 


territory of Venice, and province of 
Friuli, ſituated forty-five miles north of 
4 » 

ſhire ; ſituated twenty-ſeven miles eaſt of 
Lincoln, Shao bein wig 


of the ſpinal proceſſes into two rows: + 
the exiſtence of ſuch a caſe is doubted, 
See the article Spine, 


that ſpecies of corrùption of the bones 
which takes its riſe in the internal parts, 
and by degrees enlarges the bone, and 
raiſes it into a tumour, and which, when 
it happens to children, is termed by 
Severinus, and many others, pædarthro- 
cates. See the articles PR D¹DAARTHRO- 
CACES and TUMOUR, 
In the ſpina ventoſa, the caries or ero- 
ſion of the bone, is, according to Hei- 
ſter, occaſioned by a depravity of the 
contained fluids, and generally ariſes 
ſpontaneouſly, or without any external 
cauſes : nor does, it begin upon the ſur- 
face of the bone, but between its lamellæ, 
or elſe in its internal cavity; from thence 
it extends, by degrees, to the external 
pagts; and at length either affects tl 
volle bone or a greater or-ſmaller part 
.of it ; expanding itſelf to different widths, 
and riſing to a tumour which is ſome- 
times hard and without pain, and at 
© other times feels as if it were filled with 
wind : it is attended with a greater or _ 
leſſer degree of pain, pricking and ſhoot- 
ing; at laſt it grows red, ancf is ac- 


| Ecompanied with other bad Pere 
| ES U 
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corroded, the common integuments, and 
other ſofter parts that lay over it, remain 
ing at firſt intire, partake of the diſor- 
Jr, then foul ulcers of a very terrible 
ſort, break out. When tumours of the 


bone are hard, and the ſoft parts about 


them ate not inflated,” but free from red - 


neſs, inflammation, and pain, as is very 
frequently the caſe in ricketty diſorders, 


the bad ſymptoms juſt deſcribed ſeldom | 
come on: this is properly the pzdarthro- 


caces : but the painful, red, inflated tu- 
mours, happening equally to children 


and to adults, are the ſpina ventoſa, It 


differs ſrom a caries, by being attended 
with tumour; and from an exoſtoſis, as 
this latter is an excreſcence of the bone, 
whether attended with eroſion or not. 
See the articles CaRIES, RICKETs, Ex- 
'OSTOSIS, &c. : 
The ſpina ventoſa generally begins about 
the heads or epiphy ſes of the larger bones, 
| . where they are moſt tender and ſpongy, 
and where the noxious matter may not 
only bave ſufficient room to lodge in the 


cellular ſubſtance, but where it will alſo 


meet with the leaſt reſiſtance in ſoftening 


and expanding the parts. The os ſron - 
tis is ſubje& to diſorders of this kind in 


venereal caſes; and it is frequently fitu- 


*ated in the bones of the neck, face, and 
breaſt. 5 


Though this diſorder uſually ariſes from 


L300) 
the giſordered bone, being by degrees 


* 


SPI. 

ſurround it, with the ſubſtance. of the 
bone, and tunica cellularis, * 
from whence a ſenſation frequently ariſes 
as if the parts were filled with air or 
wind, 5 1 

A ſpina ventoſa, ſtrictly fo called, is by 
Heiſter divided into three degrees: the 


firſt is, when the patient complains of a 


grievous pain in the bone, which ſeems 
to him to 2 from the medulla. At 
this time there is no external pain nor tu. 
mour, In this ſtate the dileaſe is con- 
fined to the internal part of the bone, 
The ſecond degree of the diſeaſe is, when 
after the pains a tumour appears upon the 
face of the bone, either hard or ſoft, and 
as it were windy, with external pain 
more or leſs, The third degree is, 


when after all the ſymptoms, an abſceſs 


is formed in the tumour, which either 
burſts ſpontaneouſly or is opened with the 
knife, and diſcharges a fetid ichor, or 


purulent matter, ſmelling like rank but- 
ter or lard, 


There are two methods of treating this 


diſorder : one ſuited to the two milder 
degrees of it, and the other to the more 
violent ſtate of it. In the milder ſtages, 
Heiſter direts that the acrimony of the 


© blood be correfted by large draughts 


of the decoctions of the woods with the 
china and ſarſaparilla roots: that the 
parts affected be fumigated with the 
ſteam of decodtions of aromatic herbs; 
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internal, yet it is ſometimes found to be 
_ "owing to external cauſes, eſpecially in 
perſons conſtitutionally addicted to a 
diſorder of this kind; when the veſſels 
between the lamellæ of the bone, or in 
the medulla itſelf, are by a blow, fall, 
or other external violence, injured or 
| torn, But the proximate cauſe of this 
| | "diſorder is either a collection, or con- 
= ' geſtion, of a viſcid and thick, or of an 
4 . * acrimonious and corroding humour; or 
an inflammation ariſing in the medulla, 
or in the ſubſtance or cells of the bone 
' degenerating into an abſceſs, , and form- 
ing an ichor or pus. The collection of main as they are without farther increaſe 
vilcid and pituitous matter, and the ex- or without pain, or any farther inconve- 
panſion of the bones, ſometimes happens niency. But when theſe tumours are ſo 
without pain; but the eroſion of the parts far advanced as to be out of the-reach of 
can never happen without the moſt acute remedies, the pains and tumours in- 
' pains. When the internal parts of the creaſing, and abſceſſes forming, there is 
bones only are affected by this diſorder, great reaſon to fear the entire deſtruction 
> © the pain does not increaſe upon external of the bone, If the abſceſs does not 
' preſſure, - When the pain encreaſes upon burſt of itſelf, the ſurgeon muſt not wait 
external preſſure, the external parts are for its maturation, but lay the bone bare, 
"brought into conſent; and when this in the loweſt or moſt painful part, 
happens, ihe perioſteum, and parts witich When the abſceſs is alrea y burſt, if the 
| he ea Tones 6: 2 \ © opening 


and twice a day, in the intermediate 
times, that the part be rubbed over with 
mercurial ointment, and afterwards co- 
vered with the common mercurial plaſ- 
ter. Mercurial medicines muſt alſo 
be given internally, according to the 
ſtrength of the patient; and ſometimes 
a ſahivation is neceſſary, By diligently 
pu fuing this method for ſome weeks, 
the firſt and ſecond ſtages of this diſor- 
der may be cured, even where there are 
bony tumours formed; and the tumours 
may either be reduced, or at leaſt 
brought to that ſtate, that they will re- 
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either with the knife or a eauſtic; and 
after this ſeveral holes muſt de made in 
the bone with a ſmall piercer, perforating 
it into the medulla, to give way for the 
diſcharge of the confined matter; and 
when theſe fmall botes are not ſufficient, 
a larger muſt be made by the trepan, if 
the bone will admit it, | vj 

Whil& this is under cure, the patient muſt 


uſe, internally, the decoction of the woods, 
and mild mercurial and antimonial me- 
| the wound muſt 


dicines ; and — 
be treated with cleanſing and balſamic 


5 „ Ga rr 
opening is too ſmall it mult be enlarged, * five parts, having no corolla z the calyx - 

opening ! ws of dle r is divided into — 
f 83 having no corolla neither : the 


8 51 


yles are four : the ſeed is fingle, round - 


Iſh, and incloſed within the cup, which 
becomes indurated. „ 
This plant is well enough known in 
food, but has nothing to do in medicine, 
except in counterfeiting the colours of 
"ſome things of value, as particularly 
giving to Gaſcoign's powder the ſame 
colour as is given by bezoar: however, 
the leaves Pl tplgach 
ters, claſſed among the coolers. 


are, by ſome wri« 


remedies, ſuch as decoctions of agrimo- SPINAL Marrow. See the article Ms- 


ny, ſanicle, St, John's-wort, or birth- 


DULLA SPINAL is. 


* * 


wort, and eſſence of myrrh and aloes, SPINALIS, in anatomy, the names of 'ſe- 


which muſt be injected with a ſyringe 
twice every day, as may alſo a ſolution 
of mercurius dulcis, made in plantane- 
water or lime-water. Honey of roſes 
ſhould be added, in a ſmall quantity, 


to either of the decoctions uſed as eſſen- 
ces; and after the uſe of them the wound 


ſhould be dreſſed with the forementioned 
eſſences, or with thoſe of maſtich, or 
amber, ſpread upon lint, and covered 


with a mercurial or other plaſter. This 


veral muſcles, &c, of the ſpine, but more 
particularly that of a muſcle on the ſide 


of the neck, ariſing from the five ſupe- 


rior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the tho- 
rax, and the inferior of the neck; and 
which in its aſcent, becoming more fleſhy, 
is inſerted into the inferior part of the yer- 
tebræ of the neck laterally. It ſerves to 
draw the neck backwards. | 


Other muſcles of the back, neck, Cc. 


| called by ſome anatomiſts ſpinalis, are, 
method is to be continued till the parts 1. the ſpinalis cervicis, called by others 1 
| are healed, The actual cautery is ſome- tranſverſalis: 2, ſpinalis colli minores, #Þ 

times neceſſary to root out the diſorder, are muſcles lying between the fix ſpinal | 


bone, as the os humeti 


_ eſpecially when it is only between 1he 


lamellz of the bone. See CAurERx. 
But when-all theſe methods are unſuc- 
ceſsful, and the part is already too much 


' corroded and deftroyed, there is no hope 


of ſaving it, nor indeed the life of the 
patient, by any other means than.cutting 
off the limb, When the diſorder is ſitu- 


ated, however, in ſome ſmall bone, as 
on the carpus, tarſus, metacarpus, or 
metatarſus, or fingers, it will not be ne- 


ceſſary to take off the whole limb, as it 
will frequently ſoffice to remove the cor- 
rupt bone alone. In larger bones, 
where the whole bone is not affected, 


but only a part of its external ſurface is 


diſordered, by either a caries or a ſpina 
ventoſa, the whole limb is by no means 


to be taken off, but the diſeaſed part of 


the bone only removed: but when a large 
tibia, or femur, 
or an intire joint of th 


foot, is diſealed, there is no remedy but 


amputating it in the ſound paris juſt 


above. | 


SPINACHIA, or SPINAC1A, SPINACH, 


or SPINAGE, in _— a genus of the 
dioecia- pentandria claſs of plants: the 


calyx of the male flower is divided into 


\ 


e arm, knee, or 6-*Spinales, and tranſverſales 


apophyſes of the neck, and between the 


laſt of the neck and the firſt of the back, 


called by ſome interſpinales. Other 
muſcles of this name are, 3. the ſpinalis 
dorſi, being called by ſome, a part of the 
ſemi-ſpioatus; and by others a part of 
the longiſſimus dorſi. 4. The ſpinalis 
dorſi major, is a pretty long and ſlen- 
der muſcle, lying upon the lateral parts 
of the extremities of the ſpinal apophyles 
of the back, called, by ſome, has. foi 


nalis. 6. Spinales dorſi minores are 


muſcles of two kinds, fome going late- 
rally from the extremity „ one ſpinal 
apophyſes to another, being often mixed 
with the ſhort faſciculi of the ſpinalis 
major; the reſt lie directly between the 
extremities of two neighbouring ſpinal 
apophyſes ; being ſeparated from thoſe 


on the other fide by the ſpinal ligament: 


theſe are ſometimes termed 3 
rum, are ſome faſciculi which run up 
from the ſuperior falſe ſpines of the os 
ſacrum, to the lower ſpinal apophyſes of 
the Joins. See the articles MuscLe, 


TRANSVERSALIS, Ge. 


For the ſpinal nerves, Sc. ſee the article 
Neeves, Se. Ea 
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Luxations, fractures, and other * juries of _ 


the SPINE. The ſigns common to lux- 
ations in the ſpine are chicfly the follow- 
ing: The back itſelf js found to be 
. crooked, after ſome external violence has 
been inflited upon it; the patient can 
neither ſtand nor walk, and his whole 
| body ſeems to be paralytic; , the parts 
which are beneath the Juxated vertebræ 
are nearly without all ſenſe and motion; 


— 
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_« ide, the body will incline towards the 


without hurting the ſpiqal marrow, it is 
to be ſuppoſed that the fracture is con - 


fined to ſome of the oblique or ſpinal 
proceſſes, and therefore the patient will 
be in no great danger; but when the 


body of the vertebræ is either broke or 
ſplit, and the contiguous ſpinal marrow 
bruiſed or compreſſed, all the parts of 


the limbs and viſcera beneath that ver- 


tebrz will become immoveable and rigid, 


1 a ſort of ninth pair of nerves of be eft, and wire verſa.  Luxations of the — 
neck, ariſing from the {pinal marrow, ſpinal vertebræ are in, general very digi. ea 
about the origin of ihe third, ot fourth cult fo reduce; but the following ſeems wr” 
pair, aye paſſipg through the great fora- to be the beſt 3 od of reducing them, by 
men of the os occipitis up into the cra- according to Heiſter: When the apo. mr 
nium: it is then joined to the par phyſes are diſlocated on both fides, the * 
vagum, add coming out of the cranwm Eu. is to be laid leaning upon his ſp 
again by the ſame aperture, it recedes ily over a caſk, drum, or ſome other 2s 
m the par vagum, and is bent back Sibbous body, and then two sſſiſtants vi 

to the - muſculus ſcapulæ cucullaris or are rongly to preſs down both ends of ei 
Napes . de ſpine on each fide; then che ſurgeon 4 
SPINDI E, in the ſea-language, is the is & preſs down the luxated vertebræ, a 
ſmalle@ part of the ſhips capſtan, which _ and at the ſame time to;puſh nimbly the bi 
r _ lupguer part of the, body: upwards, by 2 
of the jeer-capſtan' has whelps to heave which, means, the luxated vertebræ are | k 
che viol. See the article Cas Tx. . ſometimes commodiouſly reduced into t 
The axis of the wheel of à watch or their right places: but if ſucceſs. ſhould F 
clock, is allo called the ſpindle, Among not attend. the firſt time, the method 0 
\ miners, the ſpindle. is a piece of wood ſhould repeated two or three times io 
faſtened into either ſto blade. ; more. Vhen the vertebræ comes out on 851 
SPINDLE-SHELL, in ichthyology, the ſlen- . one ſide, the patient is then to be placed 1 
der .. tuberculous buccinum, with an as before, but ſo that when the left apo. i8 
_. TJlongated roſtrum. See BuccinuMs, pPhbyſis is diſplaced, one aſſiſtant may 0 
SPINE. $PINA-DORSI, in anatomy, the . preſs the lower vertebre inwards to the 2 
bony column reaching from the head right, and another aſſiſtant may depreſs 4 
down to the anus; being the ſeries or , the right humerus, and vice verſa. For 1 
aſſemblage of veriebræ which ſuſtain the the remainder, it ſeems proper, after the = 

| reſt of the body, contain the ſpinal mar- vertebræ are reduced, to bathe the ſpine | 154 
row, and to which tbe ribs are conne&ed. with ſpirit of wine, or to lay on com- ol 

> See the articles VERTEBRA, MEDUL- preſſes dipped in ſpirit of wine campho- 1 
ILA SFINAL1S, and Riss. i rated, and to hind the parts up with the | 
The uſyal diviſion of the ſpine is intothe napkin and ſcapulary. See the article 
neck, the back, the loins, and the os Loxarion. | n . 
ſacrum, and coceygis. See the articles When any of the vertebræ are fractured 4 
Neck, Doksun, Sc. : either by a fall, blow, or any other cauſe, uf 


| the excrement and urine cannot be diſ- 


ne and death will ſoonex or later follow the 
charged, or elſe they are ſometimes emit- 


accident: and if the tranſverſe proceſſes 


ted involuntirily; the lower extremi- 
ties grow dead by degrees, and at length 
death itſelf follows : but theſe ſymptoms 
vary in proportion to the degree of vio- 


lence in the Juxation, Where there is 


but one vertebræ luxated, the curvature is 
gibbous, making-a fort of angle : if the 
roceſſes of the vertebrz are diſplaced 
3 then the ſpine will ſeem to 
bend inwards, and the pains will be more 
gentle, when the patient lies on his hack: 
i the vertebre is luxated on the right 

Þ — 4 N by 


= 


of the vertebræ are broke, which incline 


towards the cavity of the thorax, it is 


ſcarce poſſible that the heads of the ribs, 
which are there connected, ſhould eſcape 


being fractured. Theſe tatures are to 
be judged of from the nature of the ex- 


ternal violence which occaſioned them, 
from the pains ſrated about the affected 


vertebræ, and from the touch, eye, Cc. 


When only the proceſſes of the vertebiæ 
are found broken, it will be much the 


belt way to fuice them into their places 


' with 


1 9 3 ä bad 


— 
, 
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preſſes dipt in warm ſpirit of wine on 


„ Plating narrow. com- à thick at or near the middle, to 
— an — at each end: | theſe are 


. . 


— 
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each ſide of the vertebre, and over em uſually ſtriated, Tidged, or furromed, 
and often elegantly granulated, though 


ps of 'thiok paſte board, to be kept on 


by the napkin and ſcapulaty. 'Seeithe 


article FRACTURE. oo 

When the ſpine is ſo injured that the 
ſpinal marrow is wounded, ſuch wounds 
as are flight may be dreſſed. wah peru 
vian balſam, eſſence of myreh, or medi- 
eines of a like -vature, mixed with a 
quantity of honey of roſes ſpread upon 
a pledget, and applied maderately warm; 
by which wende, if the patient is of a 


; gout conſtitution; the parts ſometimes 
e 


heal, but large wounds here bring :cer- 


ö tain death. 5 


For the luxations, fraftutes, Mc. of the 


other parts of the ſpine, ſee the articles 
Neck, Lozus, SACRUM os, &c. 


SPINES / echini,- in natural hiſtory, 


Theſe in their foſſil ſtate (make a great 


_ appearance in the ; cabinets of the curi- 


* 


* 


ſometimes they are ſmooth, Theſe moſt 
- reſemble the ſpines of the more common 


i ſpecies of recent or living echini we are 


acquainted with ; others of them are of 


- the ſame length with the, common Jon 


8 


more or leſs 


ſea· rag 


nes, but are very flat, and are ridged 
bigh,. 0r:<overed with £0- 
| bercles of different ſhapes 3 others are 


ragged, and vatieuſly jagged, and knot- 


ted like a rough branch of fir, of . 
— 2 


ats dea ves, or that ſort of fucus 
»ſtaff.. The ſpines themſelves 


ate uſually bedded in the ſtrata of chalk, 
. . though ſometimes they are found in the 


4 * 
x: 


N * 


ſtone · quarries, and ſometimes, but that 
moſt rarely, bedded in clay, or looſe 
among gravel. ö 8 


SINE T or Sriun gr, a mußcal inſiru- 


_ ous, and in the works of the learned, 


and ate of an almoſt infinite variety of 


kinds; and many of them ate of the 
ſame figures and dimenſions with thoſe 


of the echini now living in our own 
and other ſeas, and well known to us. 
But beſide theſe there are an almoſt in- 


finite variety of others, hich though; al- 


however different in ſhape 
other, yet all agree in their texture and 


* 


lowed on all hands to be truely ſpines of 


ſome echini or other, yet evidently page g 
from thoſe of all the: known recent fiſh 


of that name, and have oertainly be- 


longed to ſpecies of it, which we have 


not yet the leaſt knowledge of. Theſe, 
from one an- 


conſtituent matter; both with one an- 
other, and with the foſſil remains that 
lupply the places of the ſhells of the 


i 


ment ranked in the ſecond: or third place 
among harmonious inſtraments. It con- 
ſiſts of a cheſt or belly made of the moſt 


porous and reſinous wood to be found, 


anda table of fir glued on ſlips of wood 
called ſummers, which bear on the lides. 


On the table is raiſed two little protoi- 


nenees or bridges, wherein are placed fo 
many pins as there are chords or- ſtrings 


to the inſtrument, It is played on by 


two ranges of continued keys, the for- 


mer runge being the order of the diate» 
nic ſcale, and that behind the order of 


the artificial notes or ſemi-tones. The 


1 


- 


other ſpecies ſo common in our chalk- - 


pits, all being compoſed of a plated, or 


tabulated ſpar. Both theſe ſhelis and the 


ſpines, though they retain. every outer 


- liveament-of the bodies they owe their 
form to, yet have they nothing of their 


interior texture, nor any the leaſt reſem - 
blance of it, but are compoſed of plates 


ſet edgewiſe, or aflant, in the ſhells, and 


in the ſpines always obliquely to the axis 


keys are fo many flat pieces of wood, 


which, touched and preſſed down at the 
end, make the other raiſe. à jack which 


ſtrike and ſound the ſtrings by means of 
the end of a craw's quill: here with it is 
armed. The thirty firſt ſtrings are of 


braſs, the other more delicate ones of 
ſteel or iron wire 2 they are all ftretched 
over the two bridges already mentioned. 
Phe figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare 


or parallelogram; ſome call it an harp- 


of the body; ſo that all the foſſil ſpines 


of echini break regularly in an oblique 


direg ion, and always ſhew on each part 
a perfeciiy ſmooth, and gloſſy, ſlanting 


ſurface, - 


Of the foſſil ſpides of echini ſome are 
— and ſlender, tapering from a broader 


to aß ne point, and ſometimes from 


tuned. Sometimes to che common or 
p ORs, ſundamental * 


couched, and the harp an ĩnverted ſpinet 
dre the article Hax. 


This 4nſtrament is generally tuned by 


the ear, &hich method of the praQical 


muſicians is founded on a ſuppoſition, 


that the ear is a perfect judge of an oc- 
tave and fifth, The general rule is to be- 
gin at a certain note, as C, taken towards 
the middle of the inſtrument, and tunin 
all the odtaves up and Yown, and allo 
the fifth, reckoning-ſeven ſemi-tanes to 
each fiſibh, by which means the whole is 
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fondamental play of the ſpinet is added. 


another fimilar one in uniſon, and a third 


- theſe are call 
ſometimes a play of violins is added, by 


in octave to the firſt, tp make the har- 


mony the fuller z they are either played 
ther by means of a ſtop; 


ſeparately or 
double or triple ſpinets ; 


means of a bow, or a few wheels parallel 


to the keys, which preſs the firings and 


make the ſounds laſt as long as the muſi- 


cĩan pleaſes, and heighten and ſoften them 
more or -leſs,'as they are more or-leſs 
preſſed. , The harpſichord is a kind of 


ſpinet, only with another diſpoſition of the 
keys,” See the article HARPSICHORD, 


SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art 


of reducing ſilk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, 


or other matters, into thread. Spinning 


is either performed on the wheel with a 


diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines 


| proper for the ſeveral kinds of working. 
Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, and the like 
vegetable matters,” are to be wetted in 


SPINOSE LEAF, in botany, expreſſes a leaf | 
whole diſk or edge is armed with carti- 


off thecaſes or 


ſpinning z filks, wools, &c. are to be 


ſpun dry, and do not need water; but 
there is a way of ſpinning filk as it comes 


boiling water is to be uſee. 


laginous points, ſo firmly affixed that 
the leaf itſelf. 


P 


- 
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and is the cauſe of all things that ex; 
but not a different” being ir ag 


rom 
that there is but one being and — 


ture, and that this nature produces with. 
in itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe 
which we call creatures z and that this 
being is at the ſame time both agent ang 
patient, efficient cauſe and ſubſect, but 


that he produces nothing but modifica. 


Bacchus, Cc. It is obſe 


tions of himſelf. 


Thus is the deity made the ſole agent ay 


well as patient in all evil, both phyſical 


and moral; a doctrine fraught with more 
impieties than all the heathen poets have 
publiſhed n Venus, 

that what 
ſeems to have led Spinoza to this ſyſtem, 
was the difficulty of conceiving either 
that matter is eternal and different from 
God, or that it could be produced from 


nothing, or that an infinite and free be. 


ing could have made à world ſuch as 


this is. A matter that exiſts neceſſarily, 


and which nevertheleſs is void of ati. 
vity, and ſubject to the power of another 


ls, where hot and even 


principle, is an object that ſtartles our 
underſtanding, as there ſeems no agree - 
ment between the three conditions. It 


is alſo held, that a matter created out of 


SPINOUS risuzs, ſuch as have ſome of 


- the rays of the back · fins running out:in- - 
to thorns or prickles, as the pearch, &c. 


See the article ICHTHYOLOGY. 


PINOZISM, or SIN osisM, the doArine | 


of Spinoza, or atheiſm and, pantheiſm 
ed after the manner of Spinoza, 
who was born a Jew at Amſterdam. - 


'The great principles of ſpinoziſm, is that | 


there is nothing properly and abſolutely 
exiſting beſides matter and the modifica- 


tions of matter; among which are even 
comprehended thought, abſtraft and ge- 


neral ideas, compariſons, relations, com- 
- binations of relations, Cc. 
The chief articles in Spinoza's ſyſtem are 


nothing, ſeems to be no leſs inconceiv - 


able, whatever efforts we make to form 
they cannot be ſeparated wir: hout injuriog - 


an idea of the act of the will that can 
change what before was thought nothing 
into real ſubſtance, Beſides, its being 
contrary to that known maxim of phi- 
loſophers, ex nibilo nibil fit, In fine, 
that an infinitely good, holy, free being, 
ſhould rather chooſe to have them wicked 


and eternally miſerable, is no leſs incom- 


prehenfible z and the rather as it ſeems 
difficult to reconcile the fieedom of man 
with the quality. of a being made out of 


nothing. Theſe, it is oblerved, appear 


to have been the difficulties which led 


Spinoꝛa to ſearch for a new ſyſtem, where- 


in God ſhould not be diſtin from mat - 


ter, and wherein he ſhould act neceſſa- 


reducible ' to theſe. That there is but 


one ſubſtance in nature, and that his 
only ſubſtanee is endued with an infinite 
number of attributes, among which are 
extenſion and cogitation: that all the 
bodies in the univerſe are modifications 
of this ſubſtance conſidered as it is ex- 
tended ; and that all the ſouls of men 
are modifications of the ſame ſubſtance 
confidered as cogitative : that God is 
a neceſſary and infinitely perfect being, 


rily, and to the extent of all his power, 
not out of himſelf (ad extra) but with- 
in himſelf, But it is certain, that if this 
ſyſtem reſcues us from ſome difficulties, 


it involves us in others much greater. 


See the articles GoD, SOUL, NATUkE, 


1 


MATTER, EXIiSTENCE, SUBSTANCE, 
EXTENSION, GENERATION, CORRUP- 
TiONs,, ESSENCE, Sc. 105 


SPINSTER, in law, an addition uſually 


given to all unmarried women from the 
viicount's 9 downwards z but ac- 


cording to dir Edward Cooke, generoſa 
| X 18 
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4 Ke k ſuch a perſon be named (pin- 
ſter in any original writ, appeal, or in- 
diment, ſhe may abate and quaſh the 
e. F ; 

lk EA, in botany, a genus of the ico- 
ſandria-pentagynia claſs of -plants, with 
a roſaceous flower, conſiſting of five 
roundiſh, plane petals : its fruit conſiſts 
of five oblong, compreſſed, acuminated 
capſules, each formed of two valves, 
and containing a few acuminated and 
ſmall ſeeds, E 
This genus comprehends the white 
ſhrubby hypericum of authors. 


PIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the 


circular kind, which, in its progreſs, re- 
cedes from its center. | 
A ſpiral, according to Archimedes, its 
inventor, is thus generated: if a right 
line, as A B (plate CCLIX, fig. 2.) hav- 
ing one end xed at B, be equally moved 
round, To as with the other end A to de- 
ſcribe the periphery of a circle; and, at 
the ſame time, a point be conceived to 
move forward equally from B towards 
A, in the right line B A, ſo as that the 
point deſcribes that line, while the line 
generates the circle: then will the point, 
with its two motions, deſcribe the curve- 


line B 1, 2, 3» 4, 5, Cc. which is called 


the helix or ſpiral line; and the plane 
ſpace, contained between the ſpiral line 
and the right line B A, is called the ſpiral 
ſpace, | 
Halo you conceive the point B to move 
twice as flow as the line AB, ſo as that 
it ſhall get but half way along the line 
BA, when that line ſhall have formed 
the circle; and if then you imagine a 
new revolution to be made of the line 
carrying · the point, ſo that they ſhall end 
their motion at laſt together, there will 
be formed à double ſpiral line, and the 
two ſpiral ſpaces, as ydu ſee in the figure. 
From the geneſis of this curve, the fol - 
owing corollaries may be eaſily drawn, 
1. The lines B 12, B rx, B 10, &c, 
making equal angles with the firſt and 
ſecond ſpiral (as alſo B 12, B 10, Bg, 


Sc.) are in arithmetical proportion. 2. 


The lines By, Bio, Cc. drawn any 
how to the firſt ſpiral, are to one another 


as the arches of the circle intercepted be- 


twixt B A and thoſe lines. 3. Any lines 
drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, as 
B 18, B a2, Sc. are to each other as the 
_ aforeſaid arches, together with the whole 
periphery added on both ſides. 4. The 
— ficlt ſpiral ſpace is to the firſt circle as 1 


* 
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do 3. And, 5. The firſt- ſpiral line is 
equal to half the periphery: of the firtt 


circle ; for the radii of the ſectors, and 


conſequently the archen are in, a ſimple 


arithmetical progreſſion, while the peri- 7 


phety of the circle. contains as many 
arches equal to the greateſt ; wherefore 
the periphery to all thoſe arches is to the 
ſpiral lines as 2 to1. 


SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, 


implies a curye that- aſcends, winding 
about a cone or ſpire, ſo as all the points 
thereof continually approach the axis. It 
is *diſtinguiſhed — the helix, its 
winding around a cone, whereas the helix 


winds in the ſame manner around a cy- ; 


linder, | Hit hos) ee. 
Proportional Spix Als, are ſuch ſpiral lines 
as the rhumb lings on the terreſtrial globe, 
which, becauſe they make equal angles 
with every meridian, muſt alſo make 
equal angles with the meridians in the 
ſtereographic projection on the plane of 
the equator ; and therefore will be, as 


Dr. Halley obſerves, proportional ſpirals 


about the polar point. See Ruuuz. 
SPIRAL-STAIRS, See STAIR-CASE, 
SPIRATION, or rather RE8PiRATION. 

See the article RESPIRATION 
SPIRE, pira, in architecture, was uſed by 
the antients for the baſe of a column, 


and ſometimes for the aftragal or tore. 


But, among the moderns, it denotes a 


ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it 
aſcends, whether conically or pyrami- 


dally. See the article STEEPLE, 
SPIRE, in geography, an imperial city of 
Germany, capital of a biſhopric of the 


ſame name, and fituated in the palatinate 


of the Rhine, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of 


Heidelburg : eaſt long. 8® 17, north lat. 
49 16, 


SPIREBACH, a town of Germany, fitu- . 


ated on a river. of the ſame name, eight 
miles north of Landau. . 

SPIRIT, ſpiritus, in metaphyſics, an in- 
corporeal being or intelligence; in which 


ſenſe, God is ſaid to be a ſpirit, as are. 
angels and the human foul. See the ar- 


' ticles Gop, ANGEL, and SOUL, 
The word ſpirit is, indeed, uſed in ge- 
neral to denote all thinking intelligent 
ſubſtances; but it would be the height 
of folly to imagine, becauſe this name 
is applied to the Creator as well as 10 
the human ſoul, that therefore they par- 


take of one common nature, and differ 


only as different modifications of the 
ſame ſubſtance: wherefore, when we call 


God a ſpirit, we ought by ng means 
1 taſhly 
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raſhly te pheſinrge, that be. ie. ſo ig the 
ms ens in wich th human ſoul is' a 
rit. | | 4 * N 
However, though we readily own there 
may be various ranks ns . 
t 


yet as we have no conceptions of 
powers and operations of intelleQual 


natures diſtin from thoſe of our own 


minds, we are neceſſitated to conceive of 
them in a manner ſuited to our know- 
ledge; and when we would rank them 
into ies, according to the degrees of 
fuperiority they are imagined in the ſcale 
of being, we afcribe to them what we 
find molt excellent in ourſelves, as know- 
ledge, thinking, foreſight, &c. and thoſe 
in different meaſures, proportioned to the 
Ration peculiar to each rank. But that 
this is a very imperfect way of diſ- 
tinguiſhing- the various orders of intel- 
lectual beings, needs not many words to 
make appear; eſpecially if we conſider, 
that the manner of cammunicating their 
thoughts without the intervention of bo- 
dily organs, is a thing to us altogether 
incomprehenfible ; which neceſſarily leads 


us to ſuppoſe, that they have ways of 


perception and knowledge, whereof our 
_ faculties cannot give us any notice. See 


the articles ESSENCE, EXISTENCE, and 


'SUBSTANCE. 


 Se1niITs, or ANIMAL SPIRITS, in phy- 


fiology. See ANIMAL SPIRITS. 

Our perceptions and actions are ſuppoſed 
'to depend on the facility with which 
. theſe ſpirits paſs from the brain to the 

nerves, and back from the nerves to the 
brain : for if the brain, the cerebellum, 
or the ſpinal marrow is. hurt, there hap- 
pens in all the parts where the nerves are 
diſtributed, which proceed from the diſ- 
ordered part, convulſions and palſies; 


. - and if any nerve is tied or cut, the parts 
| below the ligature loſe their ſenſe and mo- 


tion, while thoſe above continue in their 
former ſtate. See the articles BRAIN, CE- 
REBELLUM, MARROW, and NERVES. 
SPIRIT, in chemiſtry, a name applied to 
ſeveral very different ſubſtances; how- 
ever, in genera], it denotes any diſtilled 
volatile liquor that is not infipid, as 
. phlegm, or pure water, nor inflammable 
as oil: but under this general idea are 
comprehended liquors of quite oppoſite 
natures, ſome being acid, and others al- 


| Katine; which laſt are ſuch enemies to the 


former, that as ſoon as they are put to- 
gether, they raiſe a violent efferveſcence, 
and grow hot: and to theſe may be add- 
ed a third fort, called yinous or inflam- 
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| mablle ſpicits 3, which though yery ſubtle 


à. The alkaline or volati 
- alſo the vrinous, by reaſon of their af. 
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and penetrating, are not manifeſtly either 
105 or Alkaline, 3 
All theſe ſorts of ſpirits Mr. Boyle ſhewy 
to be produeible: and, 2, The,vinays, 
which nature ſcarce ever produces of 


. . herſelf, are the creatures of vinous fer. 
mentation, or are aAually produced, 
though not ſeparated, in thet opera- 


tion. See the articles FERMENTAT1oN 
BRANDY, RUM, RACK, He. 8 
e 


ſpirits, called 


nity in many qualities with ſpirit of urine, 
are maniſeſtiy not ſimple but compound 
bodies; conbſting of the volatile ſalt of 
the reſpeCtive concretes diſſolved in the 
phlegm, and for the moſt part accompa- 
nied with a little oil: ſo that theſe ma 
be referred to the claſs of volatile ſalts. 
See the article SALT, 

3. Acid ſpirits appear to be producible, 
becauſe thoſe-drawn from common ſalt 
and nitre are very diffecent in reſpe& of 
taſte, Ce. from the bodies they are pro- 
cured from, which are not properly acid: 


ſo that it does not appear that theſe ſpi - 
rits pre- exiſted in that ſtate of thoſe 


dies. 


What firiber coafirine this doArine of 


ſpirits is, that the ſame body, merely 


by different ways of ordering it, may 


be brought to afford either acid, vinous, 
or urinous ſpirits ; add, that whereas ſalt 
is accounted the principle of all taſte, it 
follows that ſpirits, being ſapid, muſt 
contain falt ; fince it is taſte that cha · 
raQerizes and diſtinguiſhes it from 


_ phlegm, and denominates. it acid, vi- 


nous, or urinous ſpirit, | 
Spirits, diſtilled from fermented liquors, 
conſiſt of very different ingredients, viz. 


a pure ſpirit or alcohol, phlegm, a cer- 


tain acetous fermented acid, and a ſmall 


quantity of ill-ſcented oil; ſo that it be- 
comes neceſſary, in order to obtain the 
ſpirit perfectly pure, to re-difiil it ſeve- 


ral times, as directed under the articles 


DISTILLATION and RECTIFICATION. 
By reducing ſpirit, therefore, to the ut- 
moſt degree of purity, an alcohol is ob- 


_ tained ; which, as Dr. Shaw expreſſes it, 
is a liquor ſui generis, and poſſeſſed of 
many peculiar qualities; as, 1. , When 


abſolutely purified, it is an uniſorm and 
homogene liquor, capable of no farther 
ſeparation, without loſs or deſtruction 
of ſome of its homogeneous parte. 2. 
It is totally inflammable, leaving no 
ſoot, nor any moiſture behind. 3. It bas 

. no 
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than pure water, except what is owing to 
10 ah eh as alcohol, or perfectly pure 
ſpirit, 4. It is an unctuous and criſpy 
Avid, running veiny in the diſtillation, 
and its drops rolling on the ſurface of. 
any other fluid; like peaſe upon a table, 
before they Unite. 5. It appears to be 


| and ſtrongly mixed with an aqueous 


fluid, which is aſſimilated, or changed 
in its nature in the operation, 


. 


aſtly, it ſeems to be a kind of univerſal 


fluid, producible with the ſame proper - 


ties from every vegetable ſubject; bit to 


produce it thus, requires ſome care in 


the operations See ALCOHOL, 


On theſe principles is founded the opi- | 


nion, that all ſpirits may be reduced to a 
perfect ſimilarity, or ſameneſs, from what- 
ever ſubject they are produced, and on 
this depends their convertibility into one 
another; for wheti once they are brought 
to this ſtandard of ſimplicity, there needs 
nothing more than to add the oil of fuch 


of the finer ſpirits as is required to con- 


yert the ſpirit into that particular kind. 
By this means the ſame taſteleſs ſpirit, 


- whether obtained from malt, ſugar, or 


grapes, may be made into either malt 


ſpirit, brandy, or rum, by adding the 


eſſen1ial oil of the grape, ſugar, or malt; 
and thus what was once malt ſpirit, ſhall 
become brandy, or whatever elſe the ope- 
rator pleaſes, | | 5 

Many methods have been attempted to 
obtain the firſt point, that is, the redu- 


6. And 


| the eſſential oil of the body it is obtained 
from, broken very fine, and intimately 
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| do peculiar taſte or flayoiir, any more 
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well freed of their aqueous · plillegm: and 
in order to fteè it f.om its foal oil, add 


to every gallon of it a pound or two of 
pure, dry, and fixed alkaline ſalt 3 which 
being digeſted together for ſome time,; 

the alkali, from its known property of 


attracting water and oils, will imbibe 
the remaining phlegm, and ſuch part of 
the diſagreeable unctuous matter as may 


be ſtill left in the ſpirit, and ſink with 


cing the ſpirit to perfect and pure al- 


cohol : the moſt practieable means ſeem - 


to be long digeſtion, and the repeated 
diſtillation from water into water, where 
the eſſential oil will at once be left upon 
two ſurfaces, and the acid imbibed: the 
ſnorter ways, are thoſe by rectifying from 
neutral abſorbent ſalts and earths ?- ſuch 
are ſugar, chalk, and the like; and, 
laſtly, the vſe of fixed alkalies may be 
tried, for theſe very forcibly keep down 
both the phlegm and oil; itſomuch that 
this laſt method promiſes to be the ſhorteſt 
of all, if the art were known of utterly 
aboliſhing the alkaline flavour, which the 
alcohol is apt to acquire. 65 

For as vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs de- 
gree of heat than watery liquors, if due 
regard be had to this circumſtance, very 
weak ſpirits may, by one or two wary 
diſtillations, in a degree of heat leſs than 
that in which water boils; be -tolergbly 

Vor. IV. . 


called alcohol, and is extremely pure, 


them to tlie bottom of the veſſel; If 
the ſpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will ariſe entirely free from its 
phlegm and nauſeous flavour; but as ſome 
particles of the alkaline ſalt are apt to 


be carried up with it, and give it an uri- 


nous relith, a ſmall proportion of any 
fixed acid liquor, or rather of an acid 
ſalt, as vitriol or alumz ſhould be added 


1 


e 


The ſpirit obtained by this proceſs is 


limpid, perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes: it may be reduced to 


the ſtrength commonly underſtoad' by 


* 


proof ſpirit, by mixing twenty ountes of 
it (by weight) with ſeventeen ounces of 


water. The diſtilled cordials made with 


theſe ſpirits, are much more elegant and 
agreeable than when the common recti- 
fied or proof ſpirits of the ſnnops are 
made uſe of, | * 441 

There are many occaſions in which che- 


miſts, and other artificers; ſtand in need 


of the true and pureſt alcohol; the leaſt 


remainder of ane ONE the opera- 
'$ 


tion - unſucceſsful : hence it Is abſolutely 
neceſſary we ſhould have ſome marks, 
by which to diſtinguiſh whether our als 
cohol be pure or not, The 'principal 
of theſe are; 1. If the ſuppoſed alcohol 
contains any oil diſſolved in it, and fo 
equably diftributed throvgh it, that it is 
no ways perceptible, then upon pouring 


of water into it, the mixture will grow | 


white, and the oil ſeparate from the al- 
cohol. 
concealed in the alcohol, a little of it 
mixed with the alkaline ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac will diſcover the acid by an ef- 


ferveſcence excited by the affuſion of the 
acid; for otherwiſe there would he 6nly 
a ſimple coagulation, 
any thing of an alkali intermixed, it will 


appear by the efferveſcence excited by 


the affuſion of an acid. 4. But it is a 
matter of great difficulty "to diſcover whe- 
ther there be any water intermixed with 


it. The beſt method of doing this is the 


following: take a chemieal veſſel with a 
17 © | 


2. If any thing of an acid lies 


3. If there be 


long 
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long nar» neck, the bulb of which 
ill hold four or fix ounces of alcohol. 
Fill this (wo thirds full with the alcohol 
you intend to examine, into which throw 
a dram of the pureſt and drieſt fait of 


tartar, coming very hot out of the fire; 


then mix tliem by ſhaking them toge- 


ther, and ſet them over the fire till the 


alcohol is juſt ready to boil, Being thus 
ſhaken, and heated, if the (alt of tartar 
remains perfectly dry, without the leaſt 
ſign of moillure, we are ſure that there 
is no water in the alcohol. The learned 
\ Boerbaave tells us, that by this method 
he diſcovered water in alcohol which had 
been looked upon as pure, having under- 
gone every other method of trial, 


Medicinal wirtues of Sy1R1Ts. The too 


free uſe of inflammable or vinous ſpirits, 
is attended with very bad effects; as 
the body is thereby greatly attenuated, 
the firengeth impaired, and the brain ftu- 
pified, However, as Dr. Friggis juſt'y 
obſerves, we ought not to confound the 
neceſſary and moderate vie of ipitits, 
with the vice of indulging in them to 
excels. So far, theretore, from think- 


ing the moderate ule of fpirits detri- 


mental 10 ſoldiers, and others, who are 


expo'ed to the extremes of heat and cold, 


and to mo | and bad air, that he even 
recommends it; and as to ſoldiers in 
particular, he obie ves, that ſpirits, even 


when drank to exce!s, tend more to 


wWeaken the conſtitution than to produce 
any of the common camp - diſeaſes. 
Henee, in eſlabliſning meſſes among the 
joldiers, which he thinks would be at- 
tended with many good conſrquences, 
he allo. recommends lome regulations to 
be made with regard to an allowance of 
ſpirits, whether by ſtoppages on the pay 
or otherwi'e : this he enforces by obſerv- 


ing that the like practice already obtains 


in the navy, and probably for the ſame 
reaſons for which 1t would be proper in 
the army; ſince, in ſhips, the men are 
. alſo liable to diſtempers aring from 
moiſt and corrupted air. It is the abuſe, 
therefore. of vinous ſpirits that ought to 
be condemned; fince, taken in modera- 
tion, they can do no harm; and if pro- 
perly accommodated to circumkances, 
mey have very good effefls, 
Spirits are allo of wir, in external appli- 
cations; to wounds and fores; as they 


ſame intention ; by reaſon they partake 


of the nature of their ingredients, but 
principally of the ſpirit, 


As to the volatile ſpirits; diſtilled from 
animal and other ſubſtances, they are in 
general extremely pungent and acrimo. 
nious; applied to the ſkin, and prevented 


from exhaling, they inflame the part, 


and prodoce the effect of cauſtics ; they 
allo liquify the animal-juices, and dit. 
ſolve the coagula made from them with 


_ acids; with which being mixed, they ef. 


ferveice, and unite into a neutral fat, 
With regard to their medical. virtues, 
they ſtimulate the nervous ſyſtem, atte- 
nuate viſcid humours, promote a diapho- 
rehs, and other natural ſecretions, and 
abſorb acidities in the prime viz; they 
are particularly uſeful in the lethargic and 


apoplectic caſes, in hypochondriacal and 


hyſerical diſorders, and the languors, 
head-achs, inflations of the ſtomach, fla- 
tulent colics, and other ſymptoms which 
attend them, However, they are gene- 
rally found more ſerviceable to aged per- 
ſons, and in phlegmaric habits, thag inthe 
oppolite circumſtances; in febrile and 
inflammatory diſtempers, they are hurt: 
ful, except in ſuch fevers as are aceom- 
panied with a cough, hoarſeneſs, and re- 
dundance of phlegm : they are moſt con- 
veniently exhibited in a liquid form, 
largely diluted with water, or other con- 
venient liquors; the doſe being from 
five or fix to thirty or more drops. 

The acid ſpirits drawn from foſſils, and 
applied to animal bodies, coagulate the 


fluids, and mortify the ſolids: by being 


diluted with water, they approach to the 
nature of vinegar, Metallic ſubflances, 
diſſolved in theſe ſpirits, increaſe their 
corroding ſphacelating quality, ſo as 
ſometimes to occaſion convulſions. 

As for the ſpiritvous diſtilled waters, 
which make no ſmall part of the ſhop- 
medicines, ſee the article WATER. 


SPIRITUAL, in general, ſomething be- 


longing to, or partaking of, the nature 
of ſpirit. See the article SPIRIT. 

The ſpiritual couits, in law, are ſuch as 
have juriſdidion in matrimonial cauſes, 
and for probate of wills, and granting 
adminiſtration of goods; as allo in re- 
gard to tyihes, and in cales of defama- 
tion, Sc. See the articles CovRT, 
WiLL, ADMINISTRATOR, Sc. 


ftimulate the fluids, refit puttefaction, SPIRITVUALITIES. of a biſbop, are the 


and quicken the pulſe when abſorbed, 
Tinctures of ablorbent and aromatic 
pewders ale often preſcribed with the 


profits that he receives as a biſhop, and 
not as a baron of parliament z luch are 
the duties of his viſitation, preſentation- 

| money, 
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SPL 
money, what ariſes from the ordination 
"and inſtitution of prieſts, the income of 
his juriſdiction, &c. See Bishop. 

SPITAL, a town of Carinthia, in Ger- 


many : eaſt long. 130 287, north lat. 47% „ 


S$PITHEAD, a road between Portſmouth 
and the Iſle of Wight, where the royal 
navy of Great Britain frequently rendez- 
vous. 5 

SPIT-INSECT, in zoology, the eicada with 
brown wings, and two white ſpots on 
them, and a double white line, See the 
article C1CADA. 

SPITTLE, - ſaliva, in phyſiology, See 
the article SALIVA, | 

SPITZBERGEN, or GROENLAND, See 
the article GROENLAND., | 

SPLACHNUM, in botany, a genus of 
moſſes; the calyx of the male flower is 
a ſmooth, conic calyptra ; the antherz 
are cylindric, and the receptacle colour- 
ed, membranaceous, and very large ; the 
calyx of the female flower, which is on 


- a diſtin vegetable, is ſtillated, and the 


priſtilli are numerous, central, ſhort, and 
coloured, N 
SPLAIT, or SHOULDER SPLAIT, among 
farriers. See SHOULDER-SPLAIT. 
SPLEEN, mm, lien, io anatomy, is a 
viſcus of a deep blackiſh-red colour, fitu- 
2ted on the left fide of the ſtomach, un- 
der the diaphragm, near the ribs, and 
above the left kidney. Its figure is ſome- 
what uncertain ; but is uſually like that 
of a tongue, being hollow towards the 
ſtomach, and convex towards the dia- 
phrazm and ribs: however, it is often 
irregular, and has in many parts fiſſures, 
It is conneQed with the ſtomach, by the 


vaſa brevia, and with the pancreas, omen- 


tum, the diaphragm, and left kidney by 
membranes, Its ſize is various, but is 
uſually five or fix inches long, three 
broad, and one inch thick, in the human 
body: in dogs, hogs, and many other 
animals, it is much larger and thinner, 

In buman ſubjeRs, the ſpleen has but 
one membrane; but in calves, and ſome 
other animals, it has two: in this caſe, 
the external one is robuſt, common, and 
adheres but laxly, by means of the ſangui- 
ferous veſſels, to the inner one, which is 
proper and very thin, and, when the out- 
er one is taken off, tranſmits the breath. 
The veſſels of the ſpleen, confidering its 
{We, are remarkably large: its artery is 
from the celiac, and is called the ſplenic 
artery; and in human ſubjects really 
tranſmits water, air, or mercury, thrown 


into it, into the veins ; the ſplenic vein 


— 
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ie, like thoſe of the other viſcera, 
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much ramified, and its hranches ate car- 
ried throughout the whole ſpleen; but, 
in calves, Sc. it is ſoon after its ingreſs 
into the ſpleen, transformed into cells: 
in calves alſo, both veſſ-ls enter at ove 
extremity; but in the human body, they 
are divided into varions branches, and 
run over the whole concave or internal 
ſurface: . the nerves of the ſpleen ate 
from the plexus ſplenicus: the ſpleen has 
no excretory duct; but there are in it 
lymphatic veſſels, running to the recep- 


= 


tacle. 


The ſubſtance of the ſpleen has heen ſaid 
to he celluloſe and glanduloſ ,: in calves, 
indeed, it is celluloſe; but in man, it is 
vaſculoſe and fihroſe. What authors have 
deſcribed as glands in the ſpleen, Ruyſch 


has proved to be only veſſels; all the 


. glands about the ſpleen be-ng only one 


or two lymphatic ones, of about the big- 


nels of a bean, fituated without it neir 
where the veſſels enter. | 5 

The uſe of the ſpleen has been much 
controverted by authors; but the mott 


probable opinion ſeems to be, that it 


ſerves to render the blood more fluid, 
out of which the bile is to be afterwards 
ſecreted ; and that by this means obſtruc.. 
tions, which mutt otherwiſe be frequent, 
are prevented, and the ſecretion of the 
hile promoted. ak 


Infarfion of the SPLEEN, In this cafe, the 


{pleen (wells, together with the left adja- 
cent region; and ſometimes there is a 
tenſeneſs of the belly: this diſeaſe is in- 
creaſed by reſt, and ton rich a dizt; and 
therefore exerciſe, and a ſpare diet are 
proper; as are acids, as vinegar, or thin 
and auſtere wine; and, in general, aff 
* meats and drinks, which have the virtue 
of promoting urine, as the ſeeds of tre- 
foil, cummin, parſley, wild thyme, hyf- 
ſop, and ſavory ; and the herbs rocket, 
ſpieenwort, and creſſes. See the article 
HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION, 


SPLEEN WORT, lonchitis. See the article 


LONCHITI1S. 


SPLENETIC, a perſon afﬀfeFed with ob- 


ſtruction of the ſpleen. See SPLEEN and 
HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION, 
SPLENIC vessELs, the artery and vein of 
the ſpleen. See the article SPLEEN. 
SPLENIUS, in anatomy, a pair of the ex- 
tenſor muſcles of the head, which rifing 
from the lower vertebra of the neck, and 
the five upper ones of the back, is inſert · 
ed a little above the maſtoide proceſs. 
See the article MUSCLE, g 
1702 SPLENT, 
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SPLENT, or SPLINT, among farriers, a 


callous, inſenſible excreſcence, breeding 


on the ſhank bone of horſes; which, 
when it grows big, ſpoils the ſhape of 
the leg, and generally comes upon the 
inſide: but if there be one oppoſite to it 
on the ovtlide, it is called a peg, or 
pinned ſplent ; becauſe it does, as it were, 
pierce the bone, and is extremely.danger- 
ous. | 
The ſimple ſplents are only faſtened to 
the bone, at a pretty diſtance from the 
knee, and without tquching the back 
ſinew, and have not a very bad conſe- 
quence ; but thoſe that touch the back 
finew, or are ſpread on the knee, will 
make a hcrſe lame in a ſhort time, 
For the cure of this malacy, ſhaye away 
the hair, and rub and beat the ſwellin 
with the handle of a ſhoeing hammer ; 
then having burnt three or four hazzle- 
ſticks, while the ſap is in them, chate the 
ſplent with the juice, or water that iſſues 
put at both ends, applying it as hot as 
you can, without ſcalding the part; after 
that, rub or bruiſe the ſweliing with one 
of the ſticks, and continue frequently to 
throw the hot juice upon the part, but fo 
as not to ſcald it, and continue ſtill rub- 
bing it, till it grows ſoft. Then dip a 
linen cloth, five or fix times double, in 
the hazle · juice, as hot as your hands can 
endure it, and tie it upon the ſplent, 
where let it remain for twenty-four hours, 
keeping the horſe in the ſtable for the 
ſpace of nine days, not ſuffering him to 
be either ridden or led to water; ty 
which time, the ſplent will be difſolved, 
and the hair will afterwards grow on it 
again. 
SPLENTS, or SPLINTS, in ſurgery, pieces 
of wood, uſed in binding vp broken 
limbs, See the article FRACTURE. 
SPLICING, io the fea-language, is the 
untwittiog the ends of two. csbles or 
ropes, and working the ſeveral ftrands 
into one another by a fidd, ſp that they 
become as ſlrong as if they were but one 
rope. See the article CABLE, Sc. 
SPLINTER, a ſmall ſhiver of wood, or 
the like. The ſplinters of frafiured 
bones, if looſe, are to be carefully re- 
moyed, otherwiſe replaced, See the ar- 
ticle FRACTURE, - | 
SPODIUM, in pharmacy, one of the foul- 
eſt recrements of copper; being nothing 
but the worſt and heayieſt parts of the 
cadmia oftracitis, thrown up in ſuch 
coarſe pieces by the blaſt of the bellows, 
that it does not achere to the poo! or fides 
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of the furnace, but falls down again; 
ſeveral parts of the furnace; 2 Peine 
collected along with many other kind 
of fou]neſſes, in form of a blackiſh "on 
matter, is indeed no better than * 
ſweepings of the furnaces, where the cop- 
per is refined. See the article Cab 
SPOILS, /polia, whatever is taken from 


the enemy, in time of war, 
Anas the antient Greeks, the ſpoils 
were divided in rommon among the 
whole army, only the general's ſhare 
was largeſt; but among the Romans, the 
ſpoils belonged to the republic. | 
SPOLETTO, the Paths | of Uibris, in 
Italy ; it is ſituated fifty miles north-eaſt 
of Rome. 
SPONDEE, ſpondevs. in aniient poetry, a 
foot conſiſtiug of two long ſyllables, as 
omnes. See the article Foor. 


Some give the appellation ſpondaic to 


verſes compoſed .wholly of ſpondees, or 
at leaſt that end with two ſpondees ; ax, 
Conſtitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina cir- 

cumſpexit. Bd 

SPONDIAS, ngo PLPM, in botany, a 
genus of the enneandria-trigynia claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſis of 
five ovated, plane, and patent petsls; 
and its fruit is an oval berry, containing 
four nuts in each cell. It is cal.ed mon- 
bin by Plumier, 

SPONDYLUS, in anatomy, a name an- 
tiently given to a vertebra of the ſpina 
dorſi. See the article VERTEBRA, 

SPONGIA, $PUNGE, in botany, &c, See 
the article SPUNGE. \ 

SPONGIOSE, in anatomy, en appellation 
given to ſeveral parts of the body, on 
account of their porous and cavernous 
texture, not unlike that of ſpunge; as 
the ſpongioſe or ethmoide bone of the 
noſe, the ſponꝑiole bodies of the penis. 
See the articles Nosk and PEnis, 

SPONSORS, among chriſtians, are thoſe 
perſons, who, in the office of baptiſm, 

| anſwer, or are ſureties, for the perſons 
baptized, See the article BAPT18M. 
In the antient church, there were three 
ſorts cf ſponſors, .1, For children, who 
could pot aniwer for themſelves; and in 
moſt caſes, parents were ſponſors for 
their own children, 2. For inch perſons 
as, by reaſop of fickneſs or infirmity, 
were in the ſame condition with children; 
who might be baptized, if their friends 
tefiified, that they had before-hand de- 
fired baptiſm, and at the ſame time be- 
came their ſponſors, _ 3. For all adult 
perlops in general; for theſp too Fees 
| ei 
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tized without them 
It is obſervable, that antiently no more 


tan one ſponſor was required, namely, 


2 man, for à man, and a woman for a 
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woman: however, in the eaſe of infants, 


- dren, , whether male or female. 
In the modern chriſtian church, the office 


no regard was had to the difference of 
ſex; tor a virgin might be ſponſor for ; 
_.. male child; and a facher for his chil- 


*, 
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biggeſt at top; and under . this tube, 
there is always a great boi ng and fly- 
ing up of the water of the ſea, as in a 
Jet q eau. For ſome yards above the ſur- 


face of the ſea, the water ſtands as a 


column or pillar, from the extremit 


whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as in 
a kind of ſmoke, Frequently, the cone 


- deſcends. ſo low, as to touch the middle 


of ſponſors, or ſureties in baptiſm, is bet- 


ter known than practiſed ; we call them 
god- fathers and god-mothers. See the 
article GOD-FATHERS. 
SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to ſuch 
motions of the body, and operations of 
the mind, as we perform of ourſelves, 
without any conſtraint. See FREEDOM. 
SPONTANEOUS, or EQUIVOCAL GENE- 
RATION, See EQULVOCAL. 
6POON-BILL, platea, in ornithology. See 
the article PLATEA. 
SPOONING, in the ſea · language, is ſaid 
of a ſhip, which, being under fail in a 


* 


ſtorm at ſea, is unable to bear it, and 


conſequently forced to put right before the 
wind, 

SPORADES, among antient aſtronomers, 
a name given to ſuch ſtars, as were not 
included in any conſtellation. 
articles CONSTELLATION and STAR, 

SPORADIC D1sEAsEs,among phy ſicians, 
are ſuch as feize particular perſons at 
any time or ſeaſon, and in any place; 
io which ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed from 
epidemical and endemic diſeaſes; the 
former whereof are peculiar to certain 
times or ſeaſons, and the latter to certain 
places or countries. See the articles EP1- 
DEMIC and ENDEMIC. . ; 


SPORTULA, in roman antiquity, a dole 


of meat or money, given by great men to 
the poor, a 


SPOTS, in aſtronomy, certain places of the 


See the 


ſun's or moon's diſc, obſerved to be ei- 


ther more bright, or darker, than the reſt ; 
and accordingly, called faculz and ma- 
culæ. See the articles FacuLz and 
MacvuLz; as alſo. Sun and Moon. 


£POUT, or WATER; SPOUT, in natural 
hiſtory, an extraordinary and dangerous 


meteor, obſerved at ſea, and ſometimes 
at land, called by the Latins typho and 
pho. Its firſt appearance is in form of 
a deep cloud, the upper part of which is 
white, and the lower black; then from 


the lower part of this cloud hangs, or 


rather falls down, what is properly called 


the ſpoyt, in form of a gonica} tube, 
\ 3 l 


* 


time contiguous to it; though ſometimes 


it only points to it, at ſome diſtance, 
either in a perpendicular or oblique line. 
Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, 
whether the cone or the column appear 
the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
againſt each other. But ſometimes the 


water boils up from the ſea to a great 
height, without any appearance of a 


ſpout pointing to it, either perpendicu- 
iling or flying up of the water has 


being formed into a column. Generally, 
the cone does not appear hollow, till to- 
wards the end, when the ſea- water is 
violently thrown up along its middle, as 
ſmoke up a chimney. ., Soon after this, 
the ſpout or canal breaks and diſappears ; 
the boiling up of the water, and even 
the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for 
ſome time afterwardsz ſometimes till the 
ſpout form itſelf again, and appear a- 


new; which it ſometimes does ſeveral 


times in a quarter of an hour. See plate 
CCLIX. fig. 3. c 7 


M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation 


of two or three ſpouts in Yorkſhire, de- 
ſcribed in the Philoſophical TranſaQions, 
gathers that the water-ſpout is nothing 
but a gyration of clouds by contrary 
winds, meeting in a pointor center; and 


there, where the greateſt condenſation 


and gravitation is, falling down.into a 
pipe or great tube, ſomewhat like Ar- 


chimedes's ſpiral ſcrew; and, in its 


working and whirling motion, abſorbin 
and raiſing the water, in the ſame man- 


yer as the. ſpiral ſcrew doesz and thug 


deſtroying ſhips, Sc. Thus, June the 
2 1ſt, he obſerved the clouds mighnly agi- 
tated. above and driven together; upon 
which they became very black,-and were 
hurried round, whence proceeded à moſt 


_ audible whirling noiſe, like that erdi- 


narily heard in a mill. Soon after, 
iued a long tube or ſpout, from the 
center of the congregated clouds, wherein 
he obſerved a ſpiral motion like that of 
a (crew; by which the water was raiſed 


larly or obliquely. Indeed, generally, 
| hes 
the priority, this always preceding its 
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/ up. Again, Auguft 35, 1687, thewind, 
blowing at the ſame time out of ſeveral 
quarters, created a great -vortex and 
whirting among the clouds; the center 
whereof, every now and then, dropped 
down, in ſhape of 2 long, thin, black 
pipe, wherein he could diſtinAly behold” 
a motion like that of a ſcrew, continu- 
ally drawing upwards, and ſcrewing 
wp, as it were, wherever it touched. In 
ns progreſs it moved flowly over a grove 
of trees, which bent under it like wands 
Mm à eircular motion. Proceeding, it 
tore off the thatch from a barn, bent a 
huge oak · tree, broke one of its greateſt 
branches, and threw it to a great diſ- 
tance. He adds, that, whereas it is 
commonly faid, the water works and 
rifes in a column, before the tube comes 
to touch it; this is doubtleſs a miſtake, 
owing to tie: fineneſs and tranſparency 
of the tubes, which do moſt certainly 
touch the ſurface of the ſea, before any 
eonfiderable motion can be raiſed there- 
in; but which do not become opake and 
viſible, till after they have imbibed a con- 
fkderable quantity of water, 
Thediffolution of water · ſpouts he aſcribes 


wd the great quantity of water they have 


glutted ; which by its weight impeding 
their motion, whereon their force, and 
even exiſtence, depends, they break and 
Jet go their contents; which uſe to prove 
fatal to whatever is found underneath. 


A notable inſtance hereof we have in the 


Philoſophical TranſaRions, related by 
Dr. Richardſon; for a ſpout in 1718 
breaking on Emott moor, nigh Coln, 
in Lancaſhire, the country was immedi- 
atelv overflowed, 
In Pliny's time, the feamen uſed to pour 
vinegar into the ſea, to afſuage and lay 
the ſpout, when it approached them: 
our modern ſeamen keep it off, by mak- 
ing a, noiſe with filing and ſcratching 
violently on the deck, or by diſcharging 
great guns to diſperſe it, | - 
SPOUTING FounTaAin. See the article 
FOUNTAIN, | 


- SPRAIN, or STRAIN, See STRAIN. 


SPRAT, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of clu- | 


pea, with the lower jaw longeſt, and the 
belly very acute. See CLUPEA. 

The ſprat has been generally, but erro- 
neouſly, ſuppoſed a herring, not grown 
to its full ſize ; its uſual length is about 
four or five inches, and its breadth ſome- 


what more, in proportion, than in the 


herring ; there is a ſpot on each fide, 


near the extremity of the coverings of the 
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and brought in ſurpriſing ian; 
London. ; | "Pp me qbantities to 


SPREE, a riverof Germany, whith, 655 


in Bohemia, runs northward,” th 
Luſatia, and, entering Brandentn®. 
viſits Berlin, and falls into the Havel 5 
little weſt of that city. wag” 
SPRING, font, in natural hiſtory, a foun. 
tain or ſource of water, riſing out of the 
ground. See the article Wa TER. 
Various have been the, opinions'of philo. 
ſophers concerning the origin of ſprings; 
but thoſe, which deſerve notice, are only 
the three following ones, 
1. That the ſea-water is conveyed thro 
ſubterraneous dufts, or canals, to the 
places where the ſprings flow'out of the 
earth : but as it is impoſſible that the 
water ſhould be thus conveyed to the 
tops of mountains, fince it cannot riſe 
higher than the ſurface, ſome have had 
recourſe to ſubterraneous heats ; by which 
being rarified, it is ſuppoſed to afcend in 
vapours through the vowels of the moun. 
tains. But as no ſufficient proof is 
brought of the exiſtence of theſe central 
heats, or of caverns in the mountains big 
enough. to let the vapours aſcend, ſup. 
poling ſuch heats, we ſhall not take up 
our reader's time with a formal refuta. 
tion of this hypotheſis, 
2. As to thoſe who advance the capillary 
. hypotheſis, or ſuppoſe the water to riſe 
from the depths of the fea through the 
porous parts of the earth, as it riſes in 
capillary tubes, or through ſand or aſhes, 
they ſeem not to conſider one principal 
property of this kind of tube, or this 
ſort of attraction: for though the water 
riſe to the top of the tube or ſand, yet 
will it riſe no bigher, becauſe it is by 
the attraction of the parts above that 
the fluid riſes, and where that is wanting 
it can riſe no farther. Therefore, though 
the waters of the ſea may be drawn into 
the ſubſtance of the — by attraction, 
yet it can never be raiſed by this means 
into a ciſtern, or cavity, to become the 
ſource of ſprings. - 
3. The third hypotheſis is that of the ſa- 
gacious naturaliſt, Dr. Halley, who ſup- 
poſes the true ſources of ſprings to be 
melted (now, rain-water, dew, and va- 
pours condenſed, | 
Now in order to prove, that the vapoure, 
raiſed by the heat of the fun, from the 
ſr face of the ſeas, lakes, and rivers, are 
abundantly ſufficient to ſupply the ſprings 
and rivers with freſh water, the ne 
Made 
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1 che following experiment : he took 
| * of water, made of the ſame de- 


gree of ſaltneſs with that of the ſea, by 


of means of the hydrometer 3 and having 


a thermometer in t, he. brought 
it, by means of a pan of coals, to the 


 Gme degree of heat with that of the air 
1 1 ſummer. He then placed 


this veſſel with the thermometer in it, in 
one (cale, and nicely counterpoiſed it with 
weights in the otherz after two hours, he 


* found; that about the fixtieth part of an 
inch was gone off in vapour, and con- 
ſequentiy in twelve hours, the length of 
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gravity eaſily penetrate: through bede ot £ 


fand and lighter earth, till they are flop- 
ped in theic deſcent by more denſe rata, 
as beds of clay, ſtone, @c. where they 
form a baſon or cavern, and work a 
1 1 and iſſue out at the 


de of the mountain. | 


Many of theſe ſprings running down by 
the vallies, between the ridges of hills, 


and uniting their ftreams, form rivulets 
or brooks; and many of theſe, again, 
uniting on the plain, become a river. 
Different ſorts ef ' SPRINGS, Springs are 


-2 natural day, one tenth of an inch 


would have been evaporated. | 
From this experiment it follows, that 
every ten ſquare inches of the ſurface of 


the water yield a cubic inch of water in 


vapour per day, every fquare mile 6914 
g — 9 every ſquare degree (or 69 


esgliſh miles) 33 millions of tons. Now, 
if we ſuppoſe the Mediterranean to be 
40 degrees long, and 4 broad, at a me- 
dium, which is the leaſt that can be ſup- 


vals. 


either ſuch as run continually, called pe- 
rennial ; or ſuch as run only for à time, 


and at certain ſeaſons; of the year, and 


therefore called temporary) ſprings. Others 


again are called intermitting ſprings, be- 

— they flow and then hop, — 

and ſtop again and, finally, recipro- . 

cating ſprings, ' whoſe waters riſe and 

fall, or flow and ebb, by. regular inter- 
In order to account for theſe dif- 


- ferences in ſprings, let ABCDE {plate - 


poſed, its ſurface will be 260 ſquare de. 


s, from whence there will evapo- 
1 — 5280 millions of tuns per day, in the 


ſummer - time. See the article 88 a. - 


The Mediterranean receives water from 
the nine great rivers following, wiz, the 
Iberus, the Rhine, the Tyber, the Po, 
the Danube, the Neiſter, the Boryſthe- 


nes, the Tanais, and the Nile; all t e 


reſt being ſmall, and their water in- 
conſiderable. Now let us ſuppoſe that 
each of theſe rivers conveys ten times as 
much water to the ſea as the Thames; 


CCLIX. fig. 4.) repreſent the dechivity 


of a hill, whoſe ſection, from top to but= 


tom, is ſhewn in the figure; in which 


let FG H be a cavern or baſon near 
the top, which colle&s the water gloet- 
ing through the ſtrata, and has a drain 


or duct leading to the fide of the hill 


at B. It is evident, that, when the wa- 


ter ariſes to the drain H, it will deſcend 


which, as is obſerved, yields daily 


76,032,000 cubic feet,. which is 3 


10 203 millions of tons; and therefore 
all the nine rivers will produce 1827 
millions of tons; which is little more 
than one third of the quantity evaporated 
each day from the ſea. The prodigious 
quantity of water remaining, the doctor 
allows' to rains, which fall again into 
the ſeas, and for the uſes of vegeta- 
tion, &c. L. 0 

As to the manner in which theſe waters 
are collected, ſo as to form reſervoirs for 


the different kinds of ſpr ngs, it ſeems to 


be this: the tops of mountains, in ge- 


neral, -abound with cavities, and ſub- 


terraneous caverns formed by nature to 


ſerve as reſervoirs; and their pointed 


ſummits, which ſeem to pierce the clouds, 
flop thoſe, vapours which fluctuate in the 
atmoſphere, and being conſtipated there- 


by, they precipitate in water, and by their 


through it to B, where it will break out 


in form of a fountain or ſpring, aud 


will continue running while the reſer- 
voir is ſupplied with water above the de- 
vel FH, and after that it will become. 
dry, Hence we ſee that a ſpring may 
be formed near the tops of the higheſt 
hills and mountains; but, on the very 
tops, it is impoſlible for them to be ge- 
nerated. mf 

Iatermitting ſprings, or thoſe which flow 


and ſtop by regular alternations and in- 


termiſſions, may be thus accounted for z 


let IK L. (ibid.) repreſent a cavity in the 


mountain, to which, at I, there is a feed- 


ing ſtream which brings the water from 
other parts; and at K, on the lower 
port, there goes a duct KAC, of a 
curved or crooked form, which con! 

the water to the fide:of a hill at C, 
where it breaks out into a ſpring. Now, 
it is evident, that, as the water riſes in 


the cavern, it will alſo riſe in the duct, 


till the turface of the water IL be le- 


vel with the higheſt part & of the duct, 


and then the water will deſcend from + 


orifice _ 


7 


__ - conftantſupply 


: ver, the ſ 


Dich that in the reſervoir Qs, and thus 


? 
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cavern of all its water, and then the 
ſpring will ſtop, till the ciſtern is reple- 
niſhed to the ſame level IK, by the feed - 
ing ſtream I, and then the fountain will 
play again. An attificial fountain” of 
this kind may be alſo eaſily mad. 
Reciprocating ſprings, or thoſe which 
flow and ebb alternately, are vecafroned 
in the following manner: let MN O ib.) 
repreſent a reſervoir, fed hy the ſtream 
P M. and alſo 2 fiphon K 40, which 


briogs water. from another cavity above, 


. 


. as IKL; the duct N D carries the wa- 


ter to the fide of the hill at D, and there 
makes a conſtant ſpring by virtue of 2 


The water at D will alſo flow: and ebb 
alternately ; for when the ſiphon K 1 O 

works, the furface of the water MO 
vill de fadden!y raiſed, and preſs upon 
- the water at N with à greater force, by 
which means it will iſſue out at D with 
+> greater velotity, and xaiſe the furface, 


+ if confined 3 but whey the ſiphon inter- 


-- mids or reales, the momentum of the wa- 
der at N ig not fo great as before; and 
tes the ſpring will ſink or decreaſe. 

Ia hke manner we account for the riſing 


of, waterin wells. Thus ſuppoſe x well be 


funk at the foot of the bil} at E, (i64d.) 


to ſuch à depth EV, as will bring the 


to an eruption of a ſpring at V, 


: "dipge 
— Eg is brought by the du& RV : 


lor many of chem) from à cavit 8 
n the hill (or otherwiſe from a — a 
&e.) it is evident the wa - 
ter in the welt will riſe from ine bottom 
V, to an altitude VT, where. the ſur- 
- face of the water at T is dpon a fevel 


Fonſtitutes a well. 


* 


Now, though every thing way not hap- | 


pen preciſely in the manner, as here re- 
reſented, yet that it is in ſome way ana- 
logous to it, we believe no perſon will 


doubt, who has been at the Peak in Der- 


'byſhire, or at Wookey-hole in Somerſet- 
- ſhire, and ſeen the wonderful caverns, 
receptacles, and ſtreams of water, which 
nature has there furniſhed in the bowels 
of the mountains. 1 


Medicinal virtues; cc. of SPRINGS. Theſe - 


are owing to the different qualities and 
temperament-of the ſtrata through which 


theſe waters may be collected, or paſs: 


if thoſe reſervoits of water in the body 


of mountains be ſituated where mineral 
dodres abound; or the dufts and feeding 


ſtreams run through mineral earths, it is 
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df the duct at K, will Echauſt the 


euſy to cuneeive that particles of * 
.- will mix with; and be abſorbed 5 
water, which being ſaturated therewith 
becomes a mineral ſpring or well. If 
- falt, ſulphur,” lime-ftone, Cc. -aboungs 
in 'the ſtrata, through which the water 
paſſes, it will then be ſaline; folphureous 
lime - water, Sc. If ſulphur and iron 
67 ſhould both abound in the parts of the 
hill, whence the waters come; the waters 
will partake of thewarmtl or heat which 
s oecaſioned dy the mixture of two ſuch 
 ſubttances in the earth, here hey are 
found. See the articks Minter ar ww. 
ters, CHALYBEATE, SEa, Barn, &c. 
SPRING, ver, in coſmography, implies one 
of the ſeaſons of the year; commencing, 
in the northern parts of the world, on 
the day the ſun enters the firſt degree of 
' aries, which is about the twenty-firſt of 
March, and ending when the ſun leaves 
gemini. See RR, afid-Stazons, 
SPRING, elater, in mechanirs; denotes 2 
thin piece of tempered ſteel, or other elaſ. 
tic ſubſtancez which, being wound up, 
- ſerves to put ſeveral machines in motion 
by its elaſticity, or endravour to unbend 
itſelf : ſuch is the ſpring-of a clock, watch, 
and the like. See the articles 'ELasT1- 
crTY; Clock; Waren, &c. 
The ſpring of a lock, gun, piſtol, or the 
like, is à piece of ſteel, violently bent; 
+ which, being ſet at liberty, beats back the 
bolt of be lock, or ſtrikes down the cock, 


| Selin. See the article Tips. 


SPRINGE; mong ſportſmen, a device 
mache of twiſted wire, to catch birds or 
mall beat 


SPRINOING a na, in dhe ſea- lan- 


Nun { * is Were obs not quite 
. Fort "part of n; as the partners, 
PALTNERS, c 
SPRINGING a leak. See the priicle LEAK. - 
SPRINGY Bovp18s, the fame with elaſtic 
ones; or ſuch as, having had their figure 
changed by the firoke of anvther body, 
can recover again their former figure, 
which bodies not elaſtic cannot do. See 
. "the article ELASTICITY, * 
SPROTAW, a'itown»of Silefi2, 15 miles 
{+ weſt of 'Glogaw': "eaſt long. 15% 45's 
north lat. 59,66% on 
SPUNGE, ſpongia, in botany, a genus of 
_* ſubmarine plants,” beſonging te the cryp- 
togamia e claſs ; it conßiſts of a 
ſoft, tough, and elaſtſe matter, formed 
vſually into rude maſſes of a cavernous 
ſtructure, and having very litue of be 
appearance of plünss 
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Upon u nice examination; ſpunge appears 


to be compoſed of capillary fibres, which 


are hollow and implicated in a ſurpriſing 


manner; and are ſurrounded by thin 


membranes which arrange them into a 


cellular form. This ſtructure, no leſs 


than the conſtituent matter, of ſpunge, 
renders it the fitteſt of all bodies to im- 


bibe a great quantity of any fluid, and 


upon a ſtrong preſſure to part with almoſt 
the whole quantity again. | 
Spunge pays, on importation, a duty of 
1.7.5, d. the pound; and draws back, on 
exportation, 6 d, : 

Spunge calcined to a' blackneſs, and re- 
duced to powder, has been lately brought 


into great uſe as a ſweetner of the blood, 


and a diuretic : ſome have pretended even 


to cure leproſies with it, and others have 


extolled it againſt the bite of a mad 
dog; but theſe are virtues leſs certainly 
known of it. | | 

In the larger and coarſer pieces of ſpunge, 
there are often ſmall ſtones found im- 
bedded in the ſubſtance of the matter; 
and yet, more frequently, a cruſtaceous 
ſparry matter gathered round the ſurface 
of certain parts of the plants; both theſe 
ſubſtances are called by the common name 
of lapis ſpongiæ, the ſponge · ſtone; and 
both are recommended as diuretics, and 
remedies againſt the ſtone and gravel. 
See the article SPAR. 

Pyrotechnical Spun ks, are made of the 
large fungous excreſcences growing on 
old oaks, aſhes, fir, Sc. which being 
boiled in common water, then dried and 
well beaten, are put in a ſtrong lye pre- 
pared with falt.petre, and again dried 
in an oven. Theſe make the black match 
or tinder brought from Germany, uſed 
to receive and ſuſtain the fite ſtruck from 
a flint and ſteel, &c. 

SPUNGE, is allo uſed, in gunnery, for a long 
taff or rammar with a piece of ſheep or 
lamb-ſkin wound about its end, to ſerve 
for ſcouring great guns, when diſcharg- 
ed, before they are charged with fieſh 
powder, | 5 | | 

SPUNGE of @ horſe ſhoe, the part next the 
heel, where the calkins are made, See 
the article HORSE SHOES, 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a 
gun's inſide with a ſpupge, in order to 
prevent any ſparks of fire from remain- 
ing in her, which would endanger the 
life of him who ſhould load her again, 

SPUN-YARN, among ſailors, is a kind of 
line made from rope-yarn, and uſed for 
ſeizing or faſtening things together. 

Vor. IV. | 
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SPUNK, one of the names of the female 
agaric. See the article AGaRIC. 
SPUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two 

branches encompaſſing a horſeman's heel, 
and a rowel in form of a ſtar, advancing 
out behind, to prick the horſmggGG. 
SPUR-SHELL, eperon, in natural hiſtory, 
a ſpecies of cochlea, with the edges of 
its volutions ſerrated; ſo that, in ſeveral 
poſitions, it reſembles a ſpur with large 
rowels. See plate CCLIX. fig. 6. and 
the article COCHLEA, 8 
SPUR-WAY, a road through another's 
ground, through which one may ride, 
by right or cuſtom. | 
SPURGE, in botany, the engliſh name of 


the euphorbia. See EUPHORBIA. | 
SPURGE-LAUREL, dapbne. See the ar- 
ticle DAPpRu SBS. Ae” 


SPURIOUS p1seases, ſuch as, in ſome. 
ſymptoms, cannot be reduced to any one 
kind ; and, therefore, are denominated 
from thoſe with which they agree in moſt 
8 thus we ſay, a ſpurious or 

ſtard pleuriſy, quinzy, &c, See the 
articles PLEURISY, 1 e Tc, 

SPURKETS, in a ſhip, ſpaces between the 
upper and lower futtocks, or betwixt the 
rungs fore and aft, ; | 

SPURRY, in botany, the engliſh name of 
ſeveral ſpecies both of alſine and ſper- 
gula, See ALSINE and SPERGULA.: . | 

SPUTUM, among phyſicians, denoteg the _ 
-ſame with the faliva, or ſpittle. See the 
article SALIVA. © TEE: 7 

SPY, a perſon hired to watch the actions; 
motions, &c. of another; particularly 
of what paſſes in a camp, When a ſpy 

is diſcovered, he is hanged immediately. 

SQUACCO, in ornitholo 
heron kind, of à yellowiſh colour, and 
the head and neck variegated with black, 

| white and yellow. It is a native of the 
coaſt of the Levant. See HERON. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes 
a body 
is not fixed; but is uſually from one to 
two hundred. 
Each ſquadron uſually conſiſts of three 
troops, of fifty men each. See the articles 
ARMY and HoRsE. - — 

SQUADRON of /bips, a diviſion or part of a 

eet, commanded by a vice-admiral, or 
commodore. See FLEET and Navy. 

SQUAIOTTA, in ornithology, a ſpecies 
ot heron, of a brown colour, with a black 
and white creſt, ſomewhat larger than 
the ſquacco, or former ſpecies. 

SQUALUS, the $HARK-KiND, in ichthy- 
ology, a numerous genus of fiſhes, of the 
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of which are theſe: the foramina of the 
- gills are five on each fide, and are fitu- 


' + ated in a longitudinal direction, from the 


- fides of the head down to the pectoral 
fins; the head is of a depreſſed form ; 


the body is oblong, and is either rounded 


or angulated, and the ſkin is rough ; the 
eyes land on the ſides of the head; the 
tail is bifid, and the upper part longer 
than the under; the mouth is uſually 
tranſverſe, and in the under part of the 
roſtrum, not at its extremity, 
The ſpecies of this genus, being very nu- 
merous, are arranged under the follow - 
ing ſubdiviſions. 1. Thoſe which have 
granulated teeth, as the ſaw-fiſh, and the 
- ſmooth hound-fiſh. 2. Thoſe which have 
acute teeth, and prickles on the back ; 
as the common hound- fiſh, the ſhagreen- 
fiſh, centrine and monk-fiſh. 3. Thoſe 
which have acute teeth, but no ſpines or 
prickles on the back; as the zygzna, or 
ballance fiſh, the ſea-fox, and the tope. 
4. Thoſe which have the roſtrum ſhorter 
than uſual; as the bounce, morgag, and 
blue and white ſharks. See the articles 
Saw-FIisH, HOUND-FISH, Se. 

SQUAMLE, SCALES, in natural hiſtory, 

See the article SCALE, 

SQUAMARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, 

* with a monopetalous ringent flower, both 

lips cf which are entire, only the upper 
one is longeſt; the fruit is a roundiſh 

unilocular capſule, containing a great 
many round ſeeds. 

6QUAMOVUS, or SQUAMOSE, in anato- 
my, an appellation given to the ſpurious 

or falſe ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe com- 
poſed of ſquamæ or ſcales like thoſe of 
fiſhes, or like tiles laid ſo as to reach over 
one another. See the article SKULL, 

SQUARE, qguadratum, in geometry, a 
quadrilateral figure, both equilateral and 
equiangular, 

To find the area of a ſquare, ſeek the 
length of one fide; multiply this by it- 

- ſelf, and the product is the area of the 
ſquare, 

SQUARE-NUMBER, the product of a num- 
ber multiplied into itſelf. See the articles 
INvoOLUT1ON and PowER, 

Thus 4. the product of 2 multiplied hy 
23 or 16, the product of 4 multiplied 
by 4, are ſquare numbers. 

SQUARE ROOT, a number conſidered as the 
roct of a ſecond power or-ſquare num- 
her; or a number, by whoſe multiplica- 

tion into itſelf, a ſquare number is gene - 
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chondropterygious order; the characters 


rated. See the article EXTRACT1On 
SQUARE BATTLE, or BATTALION of mer, 
is one that hath an equal number of men 
in rank and file. See BATTLE, 
Hollow Square, in the military art, is a 
body of foot drawn up with an empt 
ſpace in the middle for the colours, 
drums, and baggage; faced and covered 
by the pikes every way, to keep off horſe, 
SQUARE, zorma, an inſtrument conſiſtin 
of two rulers, or branches, faſtened per- 
© pendicularly at one end of their extremes, 
lo as to form a right angle: it is of great 
uſe in the deſcription and menſuration 
of right angles, and I;ying down per. 
pendiculars, 
SQUATT, among miners, a ſmall bed of 
ore leſs valuable than a vein or load, 28 
reaching only a little way, 
SQUA TINA, the MON K-FISH, or ANGEL. 
. FISH, a ſpecies of ſqualus, with the mouth 
at the extremity of the head : it grows 
to about fix feet in length, and is con- 
ſiderably thick in proportion. See the 
article SQUALUS, | 
9 TEE cilla, in botany, See SC1LLa, 
SQUILLA, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
With ten legs, the foremoſt pair of which 
is cheliform, or made for pinching : the 
eyes are two, and the tail 1s foliated, 
Theſe are the characters of the ſhrimp, 
as alſo of the cray-fiſh, lobſter, and crab; 
of each of which there are numerous ſpe- 
cies, See the article Cad cER, &c. 
SQUILLACE, a biſhop's ſce of the farther 
Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples, 
which gives name to the gulph of Squil - 
lace; eaſt long. 179, north lat. 399. 
SQUINANCY, or Esquikaxcx, in me- 
dicine, the ſame with the quinzy. See 
the article QUINZY. - 
SQUINTINC-, Arabiſinus, in medicine and 
ſorgery. See the article STRABPISMUS, 
SQU wag uti in zoology, the eng- 
liſh name of a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the glires, the fore-teeth of which 
are prominent; it has no canine teeth; 
and its legs are formed both for climbing 
and leaping, 
Thg, common reddiſh - brown ſquirrel, 
with a white belly, is a very lively littic 
animal, with an extremely long and buſhy 
tail, See plate CCLIX. fg. 5. 
But. beſides this, there are ſeveral other 
ſpecies; as the american grey-ſquirrel, 
with a ſmaller tail, and twice as large 
as the common kind; the ceylon blackiſh 
ſquirrel, with a very large tail, and about 
the ſize of the common ſquirrel ; the fly- 
ing ſquirrel, with the ſides extended, 
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hi to be able to leap from one tree' ro 
wa” at a great diſtance; and, laftly, 
the barbary ſquirrel, of a blackiſh tawney- 
brown colour, with variegated ſides. 
ST, an indeclinable term chiefly uſed to 
1 F n age 7 
Tune Romans had theſe two charachers 
written over the doors of their eating 


rooms, as if one ſhould ſay ſed ace, or 


flentium tene. Porphyry obſei ves, that 


te antients made a point of religion of 


it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in paſſing 
in or out of the doors. „ 
STABLE, a place or houſe for horſes, Cc. 
- {furniſhed with ſtalls and proper apart- 
ments to tontain their food, Sc. See the 
article HORSE, Sc. 2 
Nothing conduces more to the health of 
a horſe than the having a good and 
wholeſome ſtable, The ſituation of a 
ſable ſhould always be in a good air, 
and on a firm, dry, and hard ground, 
that in winter the horſe may go out and 
come in clean, It ſhould always be built 
ſomewhat on an aſcent, that the urine 
and other foulneſſes may be eaſily con- 
veyed away by means of trenches or ſir ks 
for that purpoſe. As there is no animal 
that delights more in cleanlineſs than the 
horſe, or that more abominates bad ſmells, 
care ſhould be taken that there be no 
hen - rooſt, hog · ſtie, or neceſſary houſe, 
near the place where the ſtable is to be 
built; for the ſwallowing of feathers, 


which is very apt to happen when hen- 


rooſts are near, often proves mortal to 
horſes; and the ſteams of a bog houſe, 
or hog's- dung, will breed many diſtem- 
pers. The walls of a ſtable, which 
ought to be of brick rather than ſtone, 
ſhould be made of a moderate thickneſs, 
two bricks, or a brick and a half at leaſt, 
for the ſake of warmth in the winter, 
and to keep ont the heat in the ſummer. 
The windows ſhould be made on the eaſt 
and north ſid of the building, that the 
north wind may be let in to cool the 
ſtables in the ſummer, and the riſing ſun 
ail the year round, eſpecially in winter, 
The windows ſhould either be ſaſhed, 
or have large caſements, for the ſake of 
letting in air enough; and there ſhould 
always be cloſe wooden ſhutters, that 


the light may be ſhut out at pleaſure, by 


which means the horſe may be made to 


| fleep in the day as well as in the night, 
when it is judged proper he ſhould do 


ſo. Many pave the whole ſtable with 


ſtone, but that part which the horſe is to | 


\ 
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lie on ſhould be boardedwith oak planks, 
which ſhould be laid as even as poſſible, 
and c roſs- wiſe rather than length. wiſe; 
and there ſhould be ſeveral holes bored 


— 
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through them to receive the urine, and 


carry it off underneath the floor into one 


common receptacle: the ground behind 


| ſhould be raĩſed to a level with the planks; 


and it ſhould be paved with ſmall peb- 
bles. There are two rings to be plated 


on each fide of the ſtall, for the horſe' ? | 
halter to run through, and a logger! is 


to be fixed to the end of this ſufficient to 


poiſe it perpendicularly, but not fo heavy 
as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him 


from eating; the beſt place for him to 


horſe. 


eat his corn in is a drawer or locker, 


made in the wainſcot partition, which 


need not be large, ſo that it may be taken 


out at pleaſure to clean it, by which 


means the common dirtineſs of a fixed 


manger may be avoided, Many people 


are againſt having a rack in their ſtables; 


they give the horſe his hay ſprinkled 

upon his litter, and if they think he 
nail up 
three or four boards, by way of a trough, 


treads it too much, they on] 


to give it to him in: the reaſon of this 
is, that the continual lifting up of the 
head to feed out of the rack, is an un- 
natural, poflure for a horſe, who was 
intended to take his food up from the 


ground, and makes him, as they expreſs 
it, withy cragged. When there is table= 


room enough, partitions are to be m 


for ſeveral horſes to ſtand in; theſe 


ſhould always allow room ſufficient for 
the horſe to turn about and lie down 
conveniently, and they ſhould be boarded 
up fo high towards the head, that the 


| horſes placed in ſeparate ſtalls may not 


be able to ſmell at one another, nor mo- 
leſt each other ny way. One of theſe 


ſtalls ought to be covered in, and made 


convenient for the groom to lie in, in 
caſe of a mach, or the ſickneſs of a 


be a row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, 
bridles, and other utenſils; and ſome 


ſhelves for the bruſhes, pots of oint- 


ments, Sc. The other requiſites for a 
{table are a dung-yard, a pump, and a 


conduit. | 
STABLE-STAND, in the foreſt law, is 
reſump- 


one of the four evidences or 


tions whereby a perſon is convicted of an 


intention to ſteal the king's deer in the 


foreſt ; as when any perſon is found, at 
his ſtand in the find: with his bow 
17 P l + 
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cloſe by a tree with grey-bounds in a 
Jeaſh, ready to flip, See ForEsT. 


' STABLO, 4 town of Germany, in the 


circle of Weſtphalia and biſhopric of 
Liege, ſituated ten miles ſouth of Lim- 
burg. EC | 
STACK of wood, among huſbandmen, a 
pile of wood three feet long, and as many 
broad, and twelve feet high, 
STACHYS, BASE HOAR-HOUND, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the didynamia-gymno- 
ſpermia claſs of plants, the corolla where · 
of conſiſts of a ſingle ringent petal; the 
tube is very ſhort; there is no pericar- 
pium; the calyx contains four oval and 
angular ſeeds. Y 
This plant is cephalic, diuretic, and a 
promoter of the menſes. 


STADIUM, an »ntient greek long mea- 


ſure. See the article MEASURE. 
Stadium was alſo the courſe or career 
wherein the Greeks ran their races. Vi- 
truvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace 125 
paces long, terminated at the two ex- 
tremes with two poſts called by the Ro- 


mans carcer and meta, Along the ſta- 


dium was built a kind of ampbitheatre, 
. | where the ſpectators were placed to ſee 
the athlete exerciſe running, wreſtling, 
&c, There were fladia likewiſe covered 
over with colonnades and porticos, ſerv- 


ing for the ſame exerciſes in bad wea- 


ther. 

STADE, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Bremen, 
ſituated on the weft fide of the river Elbe, 
ſeventeen miles weſt of Hamburgh. . 

STADTHOLDER, STADTHOULDER, or 
STATHOLDER, the principal governor or 
magiſtrate of the united provinces, 

The ftadtholder ſeems to be impowered, 
either direAly or by his influence, to 
change both the deputies, magiſtrates, 


and officers in every province and city. 


He is preſident in the ſtates of every pro- 
vince, though he has not ſo much as a 
ſeat or vote in the ſtates- general: but as 

he influences the ſtates of each province 

to ſend what deputies he pleaſes to the 
ſtates general, he has, in effect, the ap- 
pointing the perſons that conſtitute the 
flates- general, and may be deemed ſove- 
reign of the united provinces, The ſtadt- 
tholders had once .a very great power, 

We find one of their ſtadtholders ap- 
pointing what towns ſhould ſend depu- 

ties, or members, to the aſſembly of the 

ſtates of Holland; but the ſtadtholder- 


hip was never hereditary till gow, when 


— 
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It is obſerved that the ſtates paſſed by the 


ſtadtholder's eldeſt ſon, and appointed 
his. younger ſon, prince Maurice of 
Orange, their ſtadtholder: and at other 
; times they have ſuppreſſed the ftadtho]. 
dei ſhip intirely. The ſtadtholder always 
in the council of ſtate, when the votes 
happen to be equal, has a deciſive voice, 
STAEHELINA, in botany, a genus of 
the ſyngeneſia · poly gamĩa · æqualis claſs of 
plants, the general corolla whereof con- 
_ fiſts of uniform floſcules ſcarce rifin 
above the cup: the proper corolla is mo. 
. nopetalous and funnel-ſhaped: the limb 
is quinquifid, equal, acute, and campa- 
nulated ; there is no pericarpium: the 
| ſeed contained in the cup is + ky ob- 
long, very ſhort, tetragonal, and coro- 


nated with a downy pap of the length of 


the cup, 8 

STAFF, baculus, an inſtrument ordinarily 
uſed to reſt on in walking. The ſtaff is 
alſo frequently uſed as a kind of natural 
weapon both of offence and defence, ahd 
for ſeveral other purpoſes. 

STAFF,.in muſic, five lines on which, 
with the intermediate ſpaces, the notes of 
a ſong, or piece of muſic, are marked, 
Guido Aretio, the great improver of mo- 
dern muſic, is (aid to be the firſt who in- 
troduced the ſtaff, marking his notes by 
ſetting points (.) up and down them to 
denote the riſe and fal of the voice; and 
each line and ſpace he marked at the be. 
gioning of the ſtaff with pope Gregory's 
even letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. See 
the article NOTE. 
But others will have this practice of an 

older date; and Kircher particularly af. 
firms, that in the Jeſuits Library at Meſ. 

ſina, be found a greek manuſcript cf 
hymos above ſeven hundred yeais old, 
wherein ſome hymns were witten, on 2 


, - Raff of eight lines, marked at the begin- 


ning with eight greek letters, The notes, 
or points, were on the lines, but no uſe 
wade of the ſpaces. | 

STAFF, BASTON, or BATTON, in heral- 
dry. See the article BasToxN. 

Bac! STAFF. See BACK-STAFF, 

Fore-STAFF, See FORE STAFF. 

Paſtoral-STAFr, See PASTORAL-STAFF, 

STAFF-OFFICERS, See OFFICERS. 

ST AFFORD, the county town of Stafford- 
ſhire, is ſituated one hundred and thirty 
miles north-weſt of London, 

It ſends two members to parliament. 
The county of Stafford is bounded by 
: Che- 


80 


87 
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' Cheſhire, on the north-weſt ; by Der- 
1 bn the north eaſt z by Wor- 
ceſterſhire, on the ſouth z and by Shrop- 
ſhire, on the weſt,  - 

STAG, in nology, a ſpecies of the cer. 
vus, with ramoſe, cylindrie and crooked 
horns. See the article CERRV Us. 
This is a very ſtately and beautifol ani- 
mal. People are apt to confound it with 
the common fallow deer, but with great 
impropriety, being of twice the ſize, and 
different in many other reſpects: the 

head is remarkably large: the neck 
ſtrong and thick: the eyes are full and 
large ; the ears long, and patulous : the 
borns tall, almoſt ere, and of a beau- 
tiful form; they riſe each with a ſingle 
and elegant ſtem, which continues its 


form to the top, only ſending off 


branches and divarications: they are 
hairy when once formed, but afterwards 
they become very ſtrong and loſe that 
downy appearance. The body of the ſtag 
is rounded and plump: the back ſome- 
what flatted, and the belly prominent: 
the legs are long: the hoofs cloven : the 
fur deep, thick, and of a tawny-reddiſh 
colour. | 
STAG-BEETLE, See CERVUS-VOLANS, 
STAG-HUNTING, See HUNTING. " 
STAGE, in the modern drama, the place 
of action and repreſentation, included 
between the pit and the ſcenes, and an- 
ſwering to the proſcenium, or pulpitum, 
of the antients. 
The laws of the Rage are the rules and 
decorums to be obſerved, with regard to 
the ceconomy and conduct of a drama» 
tic performance to be exhibited on the 


ſtage. Theſe relate principally to the 


unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and 


ſcenes, the unravelling, &c. See the ar- 


ticles DRAMA, ACTION, &c, 


STAGGERS, or. STAVEH RS, in the ma- 


nege. See the article STAVERS, 
STAIN, a town of Germany, in the circle 

of Aufiria, fituated on the Danube, one 

bundred and forty miles weſt of Vienna. 
STAINES, a town of Middleſex, fituated 


nineteen meaſured miles weſt of Lon- 
don. - 


STAIR-CASE, in architecture, as arent 


inclaſed between walls, or a balluſtrade, 
conlifting of ſtairs, or ſteps, with land- 
ing- places and rails, ſerving to make a 
communication between the ſeveral ſtories 
of a houſe. 


The conſtruRion of a complete ſtair- eaſe 


is one of the moſt curious works in ar- 


chitecture. Phe common rules to be 


« 


. obſerved therein are as follow: 1. That 
it have a full free light, to prevent acci- 
_ dents of ſlipping, falling, Sc. 2. That 

the ſpace over head be large and airy, 
Which the Italians call ½ bel sfocato, 


i. e. good, ventilation, in regard'a man 


F Lee breath N 3. 
That the half - paces, or landing“ places, 
be conveniently diſtributed for repiifing 
in the way. 4. That to prevent ren- 
counters, &c. the ftair-caſe be not po 


narrow: however, this laſt is to be 


gulated by the quality of the building. 
| 1 That care be taken in placing t 
ai 


r-caſe, ſo as the ſtairs may be diftri- 


| byted without prejudice to the reſt of the 


building. 


The kinds of ftair-caſes are various: 


in ſome the ſtairs are ſtraight, in others 


winding, in others both ways, or mixed. 


Again, of ſtraight Baits, called alſo 


fliers: ſome fly directly forwards, others 
| are ſquare, others triangular, and others 


are called french flights, Of windinge 


ſtairs, called alſo ſpiral or 'cockle-ftairs : 


ſome are ſquare, ſome circular, and 
ſome elliptical z and theſe again are va- 
rious; ſome winding round a ſolid, a 


| lid, and 
othets round an open newel. Laſti of 


mixed-ſtairs : ſome are called dog - legg 


and fly about a ſquare open newel. 


Stair-caſes being of great importance in 
building, it will be neceſſary to give 


a particular account of each kind, 
Firit, ſtraight-ſtairs are ſoch as always 


fly; that is, proceed in a right line, 


and never wind; whence their denomi- 
nation. Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, 
as, 1. Straight-fliers, or plain-fliers, 
which preceed directly from one floor to 
another, without turning either to the 
right or left : theſe are ſeldom uſed, ex- 
cept either for garret or cellar-ftairs. 


2. Square-fliers, which fly round the 


ſides of a ſquare newel, either ſolid or 


open, having at every corner of the 


newel a ſquare balf ſtep, taking up one 


fourth of a circle, fo that they fly from 


one half pace, or ſtep, to another; and 


the length of the ſtairs is perpendicular 


to the fide of the newel. 3. Triangular. 
fliers are thoſe which fly round by the 


ſides of a triangular newel, either ſolid 


or open, having at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial half- ſtep, taking up two 
thirds of a circle, fo that they fly from 


one half ſtep to another, and their length - 


is perpendicular to the fide of the newel. 
4+ French fliers, thoſe which fly firſt di- 


realy | 


| others both wind about a ſolid newel, 


| 
8 | 
| 
1 
j 
| 


wn 


length of a ſtair of the wall, and then 


Bs, have a ſquare half-pace, from which you 
immediately aſcend to another half - pace, 


from which the Aairs fly directly back 


again, parallel to their firſt flight. 


Secondly, Winding-ſtairs are ſuch as 


. always wind and never fly: of theſe 


there is great variety: as, 1. Circular 
winding ſtairs; of which there are four 


kinds, viz, ſuch as wind about a ſolid 
. newel, the fore - edge of each being in a 
right line, pointing to the center of a 
ntwelz commonly uſed in church-ſteeples 
and great old houſes: ſuch as wind 


round an open newel, the fore ſide of 


each being in a right line, pointing to 
te center of the newel, as thoſe in the 


monument of London: ſuch as wind 


round a ſolid newel, only the fore · ſide 
of each an arch of a circle, either con · 
cave or convex, pointing near to the cir- 

cumference of the newel, and ſuch as 
reſemble the laſt in all other reſpects, 
Iave that they have an open newel. Any 


of theſe winding - ſtairs take up leſs room 


than the other kinds. In ftairs that wind 
round a ſolid newel, architects make the 


diameter of the newel either one ſixth, or 
one fourth, or one third, or three ſevenths, 
of the diameter of the (tair- caſe, accord - 


zog as that is in bigneſs: if very ſmall, 


the newel is but one ſixth; and if large, 


three ſevenths, c. In ſtairs that wind 
round an open newel, Palladio orders the 


newel to be one half of the diameter of the 


ſtair-caſe, though there does not appear 


any reaſon why the newel here ſhould 
not be proportioned to the ſtair-caſe, as 
in the former. As, to the number of 
fairs in each revolution, Palladio orders, 
that if the Rair-caſe be fix or ſeven feet 
diameter, the ſtairs in each revolution to 
be twelve ; if the diameter be eight, the 
Rairs to be fixteen ; or if nine or ten, the 
ſtairs to be twenty; and if eighteen, to be 
twenty-four. 2. Elliptical winding-ſtairs, 


' whereof there are two kinds, the one 
winding round a ſolid, the other round an 


open newel: they are much of the ſame 
nature with circular ſtairs, excepting that 
in the one the newel is a circle, and in 
the other an elliplis. 3. Square wind- 
inge ſtairs are ſuch as wind round a ſquare 
newel, either ſolid or open, the fore ſide 
of each ſtair being a right line pointing 


to the center of the newel. 4. Trian- 


gular winding ſtairs are ſuch as wind 


round a 1riangular newel, the fore fide 


of each being a right line pointing to 
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7 realy forwards, till they come within the 


the center of the newel. f. Columb;. 


ated winding ſtairs. Palladio mentions a 


ſtair-caſe in Pompey's portico, at Rome 
ſet on columns, fo as the light they 25 


ceive from above may diſtribute itſelf to 


all paris alike, 6. Double winding. 
| Raigg, Scamozzi mentions a ſtair.cale 


in this form made by Piedro del Ber 

and Jean Coſſin, " Sciamburg, © 
France, in the king's palace. It is fo 
contrived, that the one aſcending and 
the other deſcending, ſhall never meet. 
Dr. Grew deſcribes a model of this kind 
of ſtair-caſe kept in the Muſzum of the 


royal ſociety, The foot of one of the 


ſtair-caſes, he ſays, is oppoſite to that of 
the other, and both make a parallel 
aſcent, and within the ſame cylinder: 


the newel in the middle is hollow, and 


built with long apertures, to convey 
light from candles placed at. bottom, 
and at the ſides of the newel, in both 


| caſes, 7. Quadruple winding-ftairs, 


Palladio mentions a ſtair- caſe of this form 
in the caſtle of Chambor, near Blois. 
It conſiſts of four ſtair- caſes, carried up 
together, having each its ſeveral entrance, 
and going up one over another in ſucha 
manner as that being in the middle of the 
building, the four ſerve to lead to four 
apartments, fo that the people of the one 
need not go up and down the ſtairs of 
the other; yet being open in the middle, 


they all (ee each other paſs, 


Thirdly, mixed-ftairs are ſuch as partly 
fly and partly wind; whence ſome call 
them fliers and winders. Of theſe there 
are ſeveral kinds: as, x. Dog-legged- 
ſtairs, which firſt fly directly forwards, 
then wind a ſemi- circle, and then fly di- 
rely backwards parallel to that. 2. 
Square-fliers and winders have a ſquare 
newel, either ſolid or open, and fly by 
the ſides of the newel, winding a qua- 
drant of a circle at each corner. 3. 
Solid and open newelled fliers and winders 
are of two kinds : the one winds the qua- 
drant of a circle about a ſolid newel, then 
flies by the ſide of a ſquare open newel, 
then winds _ by the fide of a ſolid 
newel, then flies again as before, and ſo 
alternately. The other flies ficſt, then 
winds, then flies again, alternately. 

The dimenſions of ftairs are differently 
aſſigned by different authors; but how- 
ever they agree in this, that they mult 


not be more than ſix, nor leſs than four 


inches high; nor more than eighteen, 
nor leſs than twelve inches broad; noc 


more than ſixteen, nor leſs than ſix feet 


long, 


3 | | 
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ST 
Jongs each - ſtair. But theſe meaſures 


regard only large and ſumptuous build. 


ings; for in common and ordinary 
houſes they may be ſomething higher and 
narrower, and much ſhorter z yet even 
in theſe the ſtairs are not to exceed ſeven, 
or at moſt eight inches in heighth, nor be 


leſs than nine or ten inches in breadth, 


nor three feet in length. To reduce the 
dimenſions of ſtairs to ſome natural, orat 
leaſt geometrical ſtandard, Vitruvius 
borrows the proportion of the ſides of a 
rectangled triangle, which the antient 
ſchool expreſſed by the numbers 3, 
4, and 5; the firſt for the perpen- 
dicular height, from the ſtair-head to 
the ground; the ſecond for the hori- 
zontal breadth z and the third for the 


whole ſlope, or inclination, from the 


edge of one ſtair to that of another. But 
this rule is laid aſide, and with good 


. reaſon by. the modern builders ; for on 
this principle, the lower the ſtairs, the 


narrower they muſt be; and ſtairs, for 
inſtance, four inches bigh, ſuch as we 
find mentioned by antient architects, 


muſt be but five inches and one third 


broad. 


One rule to be regarded in the making 


of ſtairs, is, that they be laid ſomewhat 


ſloping, or a little higher behind, that 
the foot may, as it were, both aſcend and 
deſcend at the ſame time; which, though 
it is obſerved by few, is found a ſecret _ 


and delicate deception of the pains in 
mounting. 


STAKE, the name of a ſmall anvil, vſed 


by ſmiths ; ſometimes it ſtands on a broad 
iron-foot on. the work-bench, to be 
moved up and down occaſionally; and 
ſometimes it hath a ſtrong iron-ſpike 
at the bottom, by which it is fixed to 


| ſome place on the work bench. Its uſe 


is to ſet ſmall and cold work ſtraight, by 
hammering it on the ſtake ; or to cut or 


punch upon the cold chiſſel or cold punch. 
STALACTIT A, or STALACTAGNIA, 


STONY ICICLES, in natural hiſtory, 


cryſtalline ſpars formed into oblong, | 


conical, round, or irregular bodies, 
compoſed of various cruſts, and uſually 


found hanging in form of icicles from 
the roofs of grottos, c. See SPaR. 


Of this claſs there are various ſpecies, 
as the hard, white ſtalactitæ; the white, 
ſhattery ſtalactitæ; and the yellow, ſhat- 
tery, cryſtalline ſtalactitæ, Sc. 


TALACTOCIBDELA, in natural hi- 


ſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, 


formed by the dropping of water from 
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dhe roofs of ſubterranean. caverns; bei 


the coarſer kinds of what authors have 
called ſtalactitæ. Theſe are cryſtallno- 

. terrene ſpars, formed into oblong bodies, 
and found hanging from the roots of ca- 
verns and grottos. See SPAR. , _ 

Of this genus there are only two known 
ſpecies. 1. A browniſh, friable one, 
common in our ſubterranean caverns, and 
even on the inſides of new-built ſtone- 
arches as thoſe of the new bridge at 
Weſtminſter. And, 2. A ſnow-white, 
friable one, found in ſubterranean ca- 
verns in England and Germany, and 


even on modern built brick-arches, aa 


bas of late been found on opening the 
vault under the terrace at Windſor, This, 
and the preceding inſtance, give us un- 
queſtionable evidence of the preſent, and 
daily formation of theſe bodies. . 
STALAG MITE. See the article Sr A- 
LAGMOSCIERIA. | 
-STALAGMODIAUGIA, in natural hiſ- 
tory, the name of a genus of ſpars, being 
the purer kinds of what authors call ſta- 
lagmitz, or drop - ſtones. See SPAR. 


Theſe are ſpars found in form of ſmall 
balls, each compoſed of numerous cruſts, - 


and conſiderably pellucid and cryſtalline. 
Of this genus there are three known ſpe= 
cies, 1. A white one, with numerous, 
thin cruſts, and a ſmooth ſurface, found 


land. 2. A-greyiſh, white one, with 
thicker cruſts, and a rougher ſurface, 
And, 3. A yellow, thin-cruſted one, 
with an echinated ſurface, Theſe ara 


both found in the ſubterranean caverns 


of England, and many other places, and 
of the Italians, | : 
STALAGMOSCIERIA, in natural hif- 
tory, the name 'of a genus of opake 
ſpars, which have received their form 
from the dropping of water. See Sear, 
The bodies of this genus are the coarſer. 
kinds of what are called by authors ſta- 
lagmitæ, and are ſmall round maſſes, 
compoſed of numerous, thin cruſts, and 
of an opake and coarſe ſtructure. Of 


the former of them is the confetti di tivolã 


this genus we have only two known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A ſmall, browniſh, white one, 
with a ſmooth coat, found in Saxony, 


and ſome parts of England. And 2. 
A ſmall, browniſh, white one, with thin 
cruſts, and a large nucleus. This is 


found in ſmall maſſes in Yorkfhire, and 
is the ubſtance of which the famous. 
Ketton-ſtone of Rutland. is compoled, _ 


Scotland affords a yaſt variety of the fta- 
| bags 


N 


in many parts of Germany, and in Eng- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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: r One cave, about eight miles 
diſtant from Aberdeen, on the ſea-fide, 
Has its whole roof cruſted over with ſta- 
laftitz, of a+ foot in length, hanging 
down like the fringe of a bed, The floor 
alſo is as deep covered with congeries of 
ſtalagmitæe. The upper coat, both of 
« theſe and the ſtalactites, is of a ſea-co- 
' Jour, but the inner parts are as white as 
fal prunellz. The water, which drops 
from theſe, is of a very peculiar nature; 
for it is ſo acrtmonious, that if it touch 
the ſkin but ever ſo ſlightly, it makes it 
ſmart. Near this cave there is another 
hollow rock; in which the ſtalactitæ make 


- 


a very beautiful figure: they are all 


formed into long and thick columns, and 
ſtand perpendicularly, ſo that they re- 
eſent the pipes of an organ ; when 
roken, they are all found to be hollow 
within. The rock, and all the ſtone 
thereabouts, is of the lime-ſtone kind. 
STALBRIDGE, a market-town of Dor- 
ſetſhire, ſituated eighteen miles north of 
Dorcheſter. | 
STALE, among ſportſmen, a living fowl 
put in a place to allure and bring others 
where they may be taken. For want of 
theſe, a bird ſhot, his entrails taken out, 
and dried in an oven in his feathers, 


with a flick thruſt through to keep it in 
a convenient poſture, may ſerve as well 


as a live one. 

Stale is alſo a name for the urine of cattle. 
See the article Urine. 8 
STALIMENE, an iſland in the Archipe- 


lago, or Egean- ſea. 


which riſes immediately from the root, 
and which ſupports the leaves of the 
flowers and the fruit. 10 

The term ſtalk is uſed on all occaſions; 
but in ſpeaking of the graſſes and gra- 
mĩneous plants, the word culm is uſed in 


trained up for the purpoſe, which will 
gently walk up and down, as you would 

ve him, in water, &c. beneath whoſe 
fore-ſhoulder the ſportſman ſhelters him- 
ſelf and gun. When thus got within 
ſhot he takes aim from before the fore. 
part of the horſe, which is much better 
than ſhooting under his belly. For 
change, when the fowls become ſo uſed 
to the ſtalking-horſe as to know it, ſome 
ſtalk with an ox, cow, deer, or the like: 
others uſe a ſtalking. tree, and others 
a ſtalkin -buſh, 


STALLION, or STONE-HORSE, in the 


manege, an ungelt horſe, deſigned for 

the —_ of mares, in order to pro- 
ate the ſpecies. See MARE. 

n the choice of ſtallions for mares, care 


| ſhould be taken that they have no natural 


blemiſh of any kind whatever, ſuch as 
moon-eyes, watery eyes, ſplint, ſpavins, 
curbs, &c, becauſe, in that caſe, the 
colts will have the defe& hereditary from 


che parent. On the other hand, the ſtal- 
lion ſhould be choſe able, high-ſpirited, 


fair-coloured, and fine-ſhaped, As to 
his age, he ſhould not be younger to cover 
a mare than four years, nor older than 
twenty, Let the ſtallion be ſo highly fed 
as to be full of Juſt and vigour : and being 


brought to the place where the mares are, 


take off his hinder ſhoes, and let him 


cover a mare in hand twice or thrice, to 


keep him fober ; they pull off his bridle 
and turn him looſe to the reſt of the 


mares, which ſhould be in a convenient 


ts place, to diſtinguiſh that peculiar 
kind of alk, which is general to all 


- theſe plants, and is not found in any 
others. | 
'STALKING, a term uſed in fowling, 
and applied to a kind of ſcreen, or de. 
vice, to hide the fowler and amuſe the 
game, while he, gets within ſhot. Of 
fuch devices there are ſeveral kinds, viz. 
the ſtalking-hedge, being an artificial 
hedge two or three yards Jong, and 
about a yard and a half high, made with 
ſmall wands, to be light, and portable, 
yet buſhed out, like a real hedge, with 


his aim. Stalking-horſe is an old horſe 


9 


cloſe, with ſtrong fences and good food, 
STALK, in botany, that part of a plant 


and there leave him till he has covered 


them all, ſo that they will bear him no 
longer; by which time his courage will 


be pretty well cooled. Ten or twelve 
mares are enough for one ſtallion, in one 
and the ſame year. It will be neceſſary 
to leave a little ſhade, or hovel, for him 
in the field, to which he may retreat from 
the rain, wind, or ſun, In this ſhade 
there ſhould be a rack and manger, to 
feed him during his covering time. 
After he has done with the mares he 
ſhould be removed to freſh paſture. For 
the further ordering of a ſtallion, before 
he is to cover, the following inſtruftions 
areof uſe, Feed him for three or four 
months before covering, with good oats, 
peaſe, or beans, or with coarſe bread 
and a little hays, but a good deal of 


wheat ſtraw j carrying him twice a- day 
to water; walking him up and down, 
© Rakes, to fupport ĩt, while the fowler takes 


for an hour, before he has drank, but 
without makiog bim ſweat, . | 
STAMFORD; 
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STAMFORD, a borough-town of Lin- 
colnſnire, fituated thirty-five miles 'touth 
of Lincoln. x. 4 . 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


SrTAMINA, according to moſt b otanifls, 


are the male organs of generation in 
flowers, conſiſting of two parts, a fila- 
ment and anthera, though ſometimes 
the anthera ſtands alone.. See the articles 
 ANTHERAZ and FILAMENTS, Re", 
Mr. Tournefort takes the uſe of the ſta- 
mina to be as it were ſq many excretory 
canals for diſcharging the growing em- 
bryo of its redundant juices ; and of theſe 
excrements of the fruit, he takes that fa- 


rina, or doſt, found in the apices, to be 


formed, But other writers, as Geoffroy, 


and Linnæus inparticular, aſſign the ſta- 


mina a nobler uſe :; theſe authors, ex- 
plaining the generation of plants, in a 


manner analogous to that of animals, 


malntain the uſe of the ſtamina to be 
that of ſecreting, in their fine capillary 
canals, a juice, Which being collected, 


duſt, in the tips of the apices, is tlfence, 
when the plant arrives at maturity, diſ- 
charged by the burſting of the apices 
upon the top of the piſtil, whence is a 
paſſage for it to deſcend into the uterus, 


fecundifies the plant. See the articles Bo- 


. RINA, FOECUNDANS, and PIs TIL. 
On this principle it may be ſaid, that the 

ſame flower contains both ſexes, which 
contribute each their part to the genera- 


and the farina, which is always found of 
an oily glutinous nature, the ſeminal li- 


part, which conducts the ſemen to the 
ova or embryos, Among the writers of 
the preſent age, who oppoſe this doArine, 
is Dr. Alſton, | profeſſor of botany at 
Edinburgh, who, in an expreſs diſſerta- 
tion on the ſexes of plants, publiſhed in 
the Phyſical Eſſays, undertakes to over- 


ſexes of plants, by repeated experiments, 
This learned author, conſidering that there 


flowers on one plant and ſeeds on an- 
other, as ſpinacia mercurialis, cannabis, 


iy, thought of training up one or more 
of theſe ſeed- vearing plants at a ſufficient 
diſtance from thoſe that carry flowers, and 


; Obſerving the conſequence, To this end, 


in ſpring 1235, he tranſplanted three ſets of 
| Your Iv,” Piar 3 
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hardened, and formed into a farina, or 


where being received, it impregnates and 


TANY, GENERATION of plants, Fa- 


tian ; that the ſtamina are the male part, 


quor; and that the piſtil is the ſemale 


throw all the arguments in favour of the. 
are ſeveral ſpecies of vegetables which bear 


Tc, in order to determine the controver- 


the common ſpinage, long before it could 
be known whether they were flowering or 
leed-bearing plants, fi om a little bed, on 
Which it was raiſed, into a place of he 
garden full eighty yards diſtant,” and al- 
moſt directly ſouth, there being two haw- 
; thorn and three holy-hedges, all pretty 
thick and tall, between them and' their 
ſeed · bed, and vo other ſpinage in the gar- 
den, ner ſo near them by far; all the three; 
we are told, proved fertile plants, and ri- 


pened plenty of ſeeds; and further, they 


were ſown, grew, and proſpered as well 
as any ſpinage could doo. 
The ſame author, in fpring 1741, made 
other ſeparate experiments on the com- 
mon hemp, and the french mercury; 
each of which plants, notwithſtandinpg 
they were planted in a very high incloſure, 
mapy hundred yards diſtant from an 
other of the ſame claſs of plants, he al- 
ſures. us, ripened fertile ſees. 
For the arguments and experiments 'of 
the ſexualiftz, or thoſe who eſtabliſſied 
the claſſes of plants upon the differences 
of the ſexes and parts of fructification in 
plants, ſee the article GENERATION, 
STAMINA, in the animal Body, are defined 
to be theſe ſimple original parts, which , 
\ exiſted firſt in the embryo, or even in the 
ſeed 3 and by whoſe diſtinction, apgmen- 
tation, and acctetion, by additional juices, 
the animal body, at its vtmoſt bulk, is 
ſuppoſedtobe formed. See GENERATION, 
TAMINEOUS, 'in botany, a' term uſed 
by authors, for thoſe flowers of plants 
which have no petals, or flower leaves, 
but conſiſt only of a number of ſtamina 
and piſtils, placed in a cup. This cup 
is ſometimes miſtaken for a flower, and 
its leaves thought to be true petals, but 
they remain when the ſtamina are fallen, 
and become the capſules, containing the 
ſeed z. which, according to Tournefort, is 
the true character of a cup, not of a flower, 
STAMP-puTlEs, certain impoſitions laid 
on all parchment and paper, on which 
deeds, grants, or other infiruments, or 
any proceſs in law or equity, are in- 
groſſed or written. Theſe duties when 
firſt granted were from forty ſhillings for 
letters patent, Cc. to ſix pence for the 
. ſual deeds; and one penny for dechara- 
ti ons, pleadings, &c. They have been, 
in general, doubled and able by ſub- 


8 


ſequent/ſtatutes ; and the common ſtamp 
now is the treble ſix penny. Perſons” 
writing or engroſſiag any thing charged 
with the duty on parchment or paper, 
before it is ſta * 


17 


mped, or if it be marked 
| 8 with | 


9 
with any lower duty than what is requir- 
ed, are liable to forfeit 51. and the deed 
mall not be deemed good in law, till 


ſuch penalty is paid, and the ſame be 


ſtamped, Sc. | 

The ſtamp-duties are alſo extended to 
almanacs, news-papers, pamphlets, cards, 
and dice. Almanacs printed on one fide 


of à ſheet, muſt be on a penny-ſtamp; 


and the fisſt ſheet of bo k- almanacs on a 
two penny - ſtamp, under a penalty of 
fol. News. papers printed on a half- 
ſheet, ate charged with 2 d. ſtamp; 
or if upon a whole ſheet, 1d. All 
pamphlets above a ſheet, and under fix 
meets in octavo, twelve in quaxto, or 
twenty in folio, are ſubj: & to a ſlamp- duty 
of 28. per ſheet, which is to be paid within 
fix days, if printed within the bills of 
mortality, or within fourteen days if 
printed at a greater diſtance, on penalty 
of 20 l. and the loſs of the property of 
the copy. But the votes of the houſe of 
commons, public prayers or thankſgivings, 
printed by authority, and, ſermons, are 

. exernpted. Cards pay a duty of 6d. 
tach pack: and the penalty for expoſing 
cards to ſale, not having one card ſtamp- 
ed, is 51. or not incloted in paper and 
thread, ſealed and ſtamped 101. Dice 

Pays 58. a pair ſtamp- duty; the perſon 
expoſing unſtamped dice to ſale, forſeits 

J. for each dice; and whoever files, 
ſquares, or new-ſpots dice that have been 
played with, forſeits 10]. . 

STaurs, in metallurgy, a ſort of large 
peſtles, lifted up by water-wheels, and 
ſervirg to beat to powder the ores, and 
the refuſe of ores, of metals, This en- 
ine is called the ſtamping- mill, and 

2 . the knocking mill. See MILL. 

STAMPALIA, an iſland of the Archi- 
pela go, about fifty miles in eircumfe- 
rence, ſituated in eaſt long. 26 3o', and 

north lat. 36% 20. | 

STANCHEON. See PunCHeEoON, 

STANCHION, or STANCHIONS, in a 

ſhip, thoſe pillais, which being ſet up 


. . pillar-wiie, do ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
waſte-trees., ; 


STAND, in commerce, a weight, from 


two hundred and a half to three hundred, 
of pitch. 


$:able STAND. See STABLE-STAND, © 


STANDARD, in war, a loit of harner, 


or flag, borne as = fg pal for. the joining 
- top*ther of the {tveſal trpope belonging 
to the latne boy, S. FLAG, c. 
The Gandprd is ut apicce of ülk, a 
foot and a halt {quarez on Which are 
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embroidered the arms, device, or e 
of the prince, or of the colonel : ets 
ed on a lance, eight. or nine feet lon : 
and is carried in the center of the fir 
rank of a ſquadron of horſe. 
The. ſtandard is uſed for any martial en- 
ſign of horſe, but more particularly for 
that of the general, or the royal ſtandard: 
. thoſe borne by the foot are rather called 
colours. | | 
STANDARD, in commerce, the original of 
a weight, meaſure, or coin, committed 
to the keeping of a magiſtrate, or depo- 
fed in ſome public place, to regulate, 
. adhuft, and try the weights uſed by par- 
ticular perſons in traffic, See the articles 
Coin; MzgasuRE, Sc. 
The juſtveſs of weights and meaſures is 
- of that. importance to the ſecurity and 
good order of trade, that there is no ci- 
vilized nation, but makes it a part of 
their policy, to preſerve the equality there- 
of, by means of ſtandards. The ſtandards 
of weights and meaſures in England are 
| appointed by magna charta to be kept in 
the exchequer, by a ſpecial officer, called 
the clerk or comptroller of the market. 
See the article CLERK of the market, 
The ſtandard of gold-coin is twenty-two 
carats of fine gold and two carats of al- 
loy in the pound weight troy :. and the 
french, ſpaniſh, and flemiſh gold are 
nearly of the ſame fineneſs. The pound 
weight is cut into forty-four parts and a 
helf, each current for twenty one ſhillings, 
The ſtandard cf filver is eleven ounces 
and two penny-weights of ſilver, and 
.eighteen penny-weights of alloy of cop- 
per. Whether gold or filver be above 
cr below ſtandard, is found by aſſaying, 
and the hydroſtatical balanee. See the 
articles ASSAYING and HYDROSTATI- 
CAL BALLANCE. | 
STANDARDS, or STANDELS, in huſbandry, 
are young trees, reſerved at the felling of 
woods, tor the growth of timber. | 
STANDING, in the ſea-language. Stand- 
ing part of the ſheet, is that part of it 
which is made faſt to a ring at the ſhip's 
quarter. Standing part of a tackle, is 
the end of the rope where the block is 
faſtened. Standing ropes, are thoſe which 
do not run in any block, but are ſet taught 
or let (lack, as occaſion ſerves; as the 
ſheet-Rays, back-ftays, or the like. 
STANDON, a town of Hertfordſhire, ſi- 
tuated under the merician of London, 
and ſeven miles north of Hertford. 
STANHOPE, a maxket-town of Durham, 
ſituated ſixtecn miles weſt of Durbam. 
F 3 ; STANLEY, 
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tuated twelve miles ſouth of Gloceſter. longer leg of the incus; its baſis ſtands 


STANNARIES,' the mines and works 


where tin is dug and purified, as in Corn- 
wal, Devonſhire, Sc. There are four 


courts of the ſtannaries in Devonſhire, 
and # many in Cornwal, and great li- 


berties were granted them by ſeveral acts 
of parliament, in the time of Edward I. 
Sc. though ſomewhat abridged under 
Edward III. and Charles I. 


STANNUM, TiN, in foſſil hiſtory, ſee 


the article Tin, 


STANTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, ſitu- 
ated ſeventeen miles eaſt of Lincoln, un- 


der the meridian of London. 


STANTS, a town of Switzerland, capi- 


tal of the canton of Underwald, ſituated 
on the lake of Lucern, twenty-five miles 
ſouth of Zurich. 


STANZA, in poetry, à certain ſtated 


number of verſes, generally containing a 
erfect ſenſe, that ought to end with ſome 


ively and ingenious thought, or juſt and 


pertinent reflection. 

The word is italian, and literally figni- 
fies a ſtand, or ſtation, becauſe of the 
pauſe to be made at the end of each ſtan- 
za, or complete ſenſe, What the couplet 


is in ſongs, and the ſtrophe in odes, the 
ſtanza is in the greater and graver pieces. 


The Italians, indeed, ſcarce write any 


pR_ but they divide them into ſtanzas. 


ere are ſtanzas of four, ſix, eight, ten, 


and twelve verſes; and ſometimes of an 
uneven number, but theſe laſt are ſome- 
what more difficult to execute, by reaſon 
of the three verfes to one rhyme. 
The uſe of ſtanzas in tragedy and come. 
dy is condemned by all the beſt critics; 


for though we ſpeak verſe on the ſtage, 


It is preſumed we are ſpeaking proſe. 


Stanzas ſhew a degree of ingenuity on 
the part of the poet, which has nothing 
of nature in it on the part of the actor: 
add to this, that ſtanzas are not fit to ex- 
preſs but a few of the paſſions. 


 STAPELIA, in botany, a genus of the 
Ppentandria-digynia claſs of plants, tbe 


corolla whereof conſiſts of a large, plane, 
ſingle petal, quinquifid beyond the mid- 
dle; the fruit conſiſts of two oblong ſub- 
ulated folicles, made up of only one 
valve, and containing one cell ; the ſeeds 
are numerous, imbricated, compreſſed, 
and pappoſe, 


STAPES, in anatomy, one of the officula 


auditoria, being a little bone ſituated in 
the cavity of the feneſtra ovalis ; thus call- 
ed from its reſembling a ſtirtup. See EAR. 


SO 


is articulated by arthrodia with the leg of 
the incus. See the article Id cus. 
STAPHYL2£ZA, BLANDER-NVUT, in bo- 


STAPHYLINUS, is zoology, a genus of 
" ated above the tail; the exterior wings 


'STAPHYLOMA, in ſurgery, the name 
the other, the uvea breaks forth, and 


coat; in which laſt caſe, the ſight of the 
eye is der deſtroyed. This is a very 
i 


forms the face, and deſtroys the ſight 


ſtored. | 
If this diſorder is become inveterate and 


the two ends of the thread are then to be 


in the feneſtra-ovalis of the labyrinth of 
the ear; and its two lateral parts have 
their internal ſurface furrowed ; the head 


tanys a genus of the pentandria-trigynia 
claſs of plants, the corolla of which con- 
fiſts of five oblong ere& petals, of the 
length of the cup ; the fruit is compoſed 
of three inflated flaccid capſules, affixed 
together longitudinally, by a ſuture, 

inted at the tops, and opening on the 
inſides; the ſeeds are two, offeous, ſub- 


globoſe, with oblique points, and an or» 


bicular hole at the ſide of the apex. - 


inſets, the antennæ of which are flender 
and filiform ; there are two veſicles, fitu- 


are demidiated and ſhort, the interior 


ones are covered by them, | 


of a diſtemperature of the eye, which is 


of two kinds: in one the cornea is 


more than uſually protuberant; and in 
forms an unſightly tumour on the cornea, 


either from internal cauſes, or from ſome. 
wounding ' inſtrument forced through the 


dangerous diſorder, as. it not only de- 


of the eye, but very often it induces 


violent inflammations, head-achs, reſt- 


leſneſs, abſceſſes, and ſometimes a can- 
cer in- thoſe parts. In the.cure of this 
diſorder, the tumour” and deformity are 


to be relieved, according'to Heiſter, by 
the application of compreſſes dipped in 


alum- water, together with a plate of lead 
and a bandage, or ſome proper inſtru- 
ment, If the uvea protrudes itſelf thro? 
a wound in the cornea, it ſhould be re- 
turned with a probe: the patient muſt 


be ordered to lie in a ſupine poſture ;z and | 


the wound muſt conſtantly be dreſſed 
with the white of an egg, and a muci- 
lage of quince-ſeeds, till it is healed 
by this means the fight is often re- 


inflexible to all remedies, a needle, armed 
with a double thread, muſt be paſſed 
through ths middle of the tumour, and 


tied on a knot, firſt on one fide, and then 
17 . 
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"whereof" has been 


on the other, by which means the to- 
mour will gradually wither, and fall off 
along with the threads; but as this me- 
thod occaſions a continued pain, and 


from thence ſometimes ariſe inflamma- 


tions, it is better ſtill to cut off the tu- 
mour with a ſcalpel, or ſciſſors. | 
STAPLE primarily Ggnifies a public place 
or market, whither merchants, Cc. are 
obliged to bring their goods to be bought 


along the Seine, for ſale of wines and 
corn, at Paris, whether the merchants of 


other parts are obliged to bring thoſe | 


commodities. | 
Formerly the merchants of England were 
obliged to carry their wool, cloth, lead, 
and other like ſtaple-commodities of this 
realm, in order to. utter the ſame by 
wholeſale; and theſe ftaples were ap- 
pointed to be conſtantly kept at York, 
Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Nor- 
wich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chi- 
cheſter, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Bri- 
ſtol ; in each whereof a public mart was 


appointed to be kept, and each of them 


bad a court of the mayor of the ſtaple, for 

deciding differences, held according to 
. the law-merchant, in a ſummary way. 

The ſtaple-commodities of this kingdom 
are ſaid by ſome to be theſe, wiz. wool, 
leather, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, 
cheeſe; cloth, &c. but others allow only 
the firſt five to be ſtaple-commodities. 
Staple ſignifies alſo a city or town, where 
the merchants jointly agree to carry cer- 

tain commodities. The principal ſtaples 
at preſent are Amſterdam, for all goods 


from the Eaſt-indies, Spain, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Baltic; Fluſhing, for 


thoſe of the Weſt-indies ; Middleburgh, 
for french wines; Dort, for rheniſh 
wines and engliſh cloth; Verre, in Zea- 
land, for ſcotch. merchandizes, c. The 
ftaples in the Levant, are ſuch cities where 
the Engliſh, French, Dutch, Italians, Cc. 
have conſuls, factors, and magazines 
and whitber they ſend veſſels regularly 
every year. See Facrokx, Falk, &c, 
STAR, fella, in aſtronomy, a general 
name for all the heavenly bodies, which, 
like ſo many brilliant ſtuds, are diſperſed 
throughout the whole heavens, 
The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the 
_ phznomena. of their motion, c. into 
fixed, and erratic or wandering ſtars: 
theſe laſt are again diſtinguiſhed into the 
greater luminaries, viz. the ſun and 
moon; the planets, or wandering ſtars, 
properly ſo called ; and the comets z each 


Peaks 


fully confidered and 


explained under their reſpeQive articles 


SUN, Moon, PLAKET, and Comer. 

As to the fixed ſtars, or ſimply ftars, they 
are ſo called becauſe they ſeem to be fix. 
ed, or perfectly at reſt, and conſequently 


appear always at the ſame diſtance from 


D 


each other. 
ifiribution and number of the fixed 8 ARS. 


An obſe: ver will firſt divide theſe tary 
e people, as the Greve, or the places 


into ſeveral claſſes, according to the ſplen- 
dor of their light; the brighteſt he will 
call ſtars of the firſt magnitude; thoſe of 
the next inferior light, De will call ſtars 


of the ſecond magnitude; and ſo in or- 


der to thoſe which can barely be ſeen by 
the naked eye, which are called ſtars of 
the ſixth magnitude: and thoſe which 


cannot be ſeen but by the help of magni- 


fying glaſſes, are of the ſeventh; eighth, 
Sc. magnitudes, Afterwards, to avoid 


confuſion, and to be able to point out any 


one ſtar, without being obliged to give a 


particular name to each, he will divide 


them into ſeparate parcels, of which he 
wi'l make a particular plan; and to each 
of theſe conſtellations, or parcels of ſtars, 
he will aſſign a figure at pleaſure, as that 
of a ram, a bull, a dragon, a Hercules, 
Sc. but ſo that all the ſtars in each of the 
parcels, drawn in the plan, may be en- 
cloſed in the deſigned figures, and cor- 
reſpond to the different rts from whence 
they take their name: for example, hav- 
ing drawn the figure of a bull about a 
parcel, or conſtellation, of ſtars, that ſtar 
which falls in the eye will be called the 
ſtar in the bull's eye, or ſimply, the bull's 
eye ; another, which reſpects the tip of 
one horn, will be named the bull's horn; 
and ſo of others. A parcel of ſtars thus 
contained in any aſſigned figure, is called 
a conſtellation, See CONSTELLATION, 
By this means notwithſtanding the ſeem- 
ing impoſſibility of numbering the fixed 


ſtars, their relative ſituations one to an- 


other have been ſo careſully obſerved by 
aſtronomers, that they have not only been 
able to number them, but even to diſtin- 
guiſh the place of each ſtar in che hea- 


vene, and that with greater accuracy than 


any geographer could ever poipt out the 
fituations of the ſeveral citzes or towns 
upon the ſorface of the earth; and not 
only the places of thoſe few, if they may 
be lo called, which are to be ſeen with the 
naked eye, bave been pointed out and re- 
giſtered by them, but even of thoſe whieh 


axe diſcovered only by the teleſcope. The 


moſt antient obſervations of the ftars, 
which 
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© viſible to the naked eye, and regiſtered . 
| their plac, was Hipparchus of Rhodes; 
be flouri | 


1017 fſtars;-Tyobo, in the year 1600, 
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Aich have reached. theſe times, were e, to be infinitely great, far beyond _ 
: wo len Set k kd it is poſſible for the bet aſtronomers 
5 2 n much leſs to reduce do order. 
t though the ſtars are certaialy innu· 
merable, pot thoſe 04 bo he naked 
5% eye, in one hemiſphere, ſeldom” exceed 
> a thouſand; which, perhaps, may ap- 
Chriſt, and ny 1022 lars, Af- paar ſtrange, fince, dt Brit ſight, their 
ter him, Ptolemy enlargec his catalogue number ſeems immenſely;great ; but this 
to 1526 ; Ulug Beigh, the 1 is only a deception of fight, ariting from 
of e the great, aböut the year + a confuſed and tranſient view; for let a 
1437, conſttucted a-new catalogue, more . perſon ſingle out a ſmall portion of the 
exact than that of Ptolemy, containing heavens, and after ſome attention to the 
ſituation of the more remarkable ſtars 
therein, begin to count, he will ſoog 
be ſurpriſed to find how few there are 
therein. Hgweyer, even the number ef 

_ ſtars viſible tothe naked eye, ſmall as it 
is in compariſon with that of the teleſ- 


2 
+ 


2 * 
P 
. 
- 
: 


| ars before Chriſt. The next after 
—— made a catalogue of the ſtars 


ed 2120 years. before 


determined the places of 777 fixed ſtars, 
and reduced them to a catalogue: Kep- 

lec's catalogue contained 1163 ſtars; and 

that of the prinet uf Heſſe, 400: Ricci- · 


and John Bayer, a German had deſerib- copic ones, is fat from being conttant; 

| cle 2 of 3 735; bare f after this, fine, belides-that-the different ſtates of 
about 16 lius of Dan — . 7 the.atmoſphere renders many of the leſſer 
po 


dars iarifihle, ſeme ſtars date been ob- 
ſetyed to appear and'dilappear by turns; 
particularly, one in the chair Caſſiopeia, 

in the year 1572, which, for ſome time, 

. ontſhone The biggeſt ef ihe fixed ſtars, 
and in fixteen mönths time, by degrees, 
. vaniſhed quite away, and, was neyer ſeen 
.  fince; in the year 1640, the ſcholars of 
Kepler aw a far in the right leg of ;fer- 
75 — which likewiſe gradually diſ- 
appeared : Fabricius, in the year 1596, 
gives the firſt account of ihe ſtella mira, 
or wonderful far, in the neck of the 
Whale; which has been fince found to 
appear and diſappeaꝶ periodically, its pe- 
riod being ſerei revotutions in ſix years, 
but is never quite extinguiſhed; Several 
other new ſtars hae been obere as 
one by Hevelius, in 1620 and another 


” +4 


nually increaſes, according to the good - 


| neſs of theteleſcope, appearing. millions by Mr. Kirch, in 689 Theſe new ſtars = 
beyond millions, till, by their immenſe 


. are generally obſerved in the galaxy, or 


diſtance, they evade the fight, even tho' 


aſſiſted by the beſt inftruments, The te- 


leſcopical ſtars with which Mr, Flam- 
ſteed has enriched his catalogue, ate only 
the more remarkable ones, whoſe longi- 
tudes and latitudes, or ſituations in the 


milky way, See the. axticle GALAXY, 


As to the cauſes of this appearing and 


diſappearing of the fixed ſtars, Sir Iſaac 
Newton conjeAures, that as it is poſſible 


our ſun may ſometimes receive an addi - 


tion of fuel by the falling of a comet into 


among the pleiades; and with a longer 


it; ſo the ſudden appearance of ſome. 
ſtars, which formerly were not-viſible to 
us, may be owing to the falling of à co- 
met upon them, and occaſioain . 
common blaze and .iplendor; for ſome 
time: but that ſuch as appear and diſap- 
pear 8 and increaſe by: very 
_ ſhow. degrees, ſeldom exceedingithe_ ſtars 
of che third magnitude, may de ſueh as 
| having large portions of their furfaces 
obſcured by ſpots, may, . by tavolvin 
„ ͤ 


heavens, it was thought worth while to 
regilter and put down. Dr. Hook, with 
a teleſcope. of twelve feet, ſaw 78 ſtars 


teleſcope, ſtill more: and, in the fingle 
conſtellation of orion, which in Mr, 
Flamſteed's catalogue, has but 80 ſtars, 
there have been ſeen 2000, We may, 
therefore, venture to pronounce the num - 

er of fixed ſtars, includiog the teleſcopic 
ones as well as thoſe viſible to the naked 


. 
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round their axis, like the ſun, expoſe their 


nN Highter and darker parts to us ſueceſſively. 


Wature and diflance of the fixed STARS, 


From the fmilitude there appears to be 


- between them and the ſun, it is general- 


Ip ſuppoſed by philoſophers, that they are 
not placed in the heavens by way of or- 


nament only, or- to ſupply ns with a 
faint light in the abſence of the moon; 


© "but that each of them is placed in the 


midft of a ſyſtem of planetary worlds, 
and that it direRs their motions, and ſup- 
ies them with light and heat, in che 


me manner that the ſun does the ſeveral . 
bodies of which our ſolar ſyſtem is com- 


fed; in ſhort, that they are ſo many 
-fons, which no dotibt have planets mov- 


| me regularly round them, though invi- 
fible 


| tous, That this is not mere hy- 
pothefis, will appear from the following 
arguments, drawn from the analogy they 
bear to our ſun : the ſun ſhines by its 
own native light, and ſo do the fixed 
ftars ; the fan, at the diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars, would appear no larger than a ſtar; 
none of our planets, at that diſtänce, 


could be ſeen at all: is it not probable, 


therefore, that each of the fixed ſtars is a 
fixed ſun, ſurrounded by a ſyſtem of pla- 
nets and comets, which may be Rin 
_ furniſhed with different numbers of ſatel- 
lites, or moons, though inviſible to us ? 
Befides, as the number of ſtars is im- 


menſely great, diſperſed through ſpaces ' 


of the univerſe, far beyond the reach of 
the beſt teleſcopes, and as God has made 


nothing. in vain, it ſeems highly probable 


that they ſeverally ſerve the purpoſes of 
light and heat for the'planets of their ſy- 
tems ; ſince nothing can be more abſurd 
than to pretend that myriads of unſeen 


| like the ſatellites already 
- Inviſible to the naked eye. 


brighteſt and largeſt, and e 
or the dog-(tar, to be in appea 


mentoned, be 
The - celebrated Huygens found the 
onſ. 

the neareſt of the fixed ſtars, vin FO, 
ra 

times leſs than'the ſun; and — det 
ſtances of objefts are greater as their 
apparent magnitudes are leſſer, the dog. 
far muſt be diſtent from our eart 
2000000000000, or above two millions 
of millions of engliſh miles; which is ſo 


very great, that a cannon-ball continuin 


in the ſame velocity. it acquires when im. 
mediately diſcharged at the mouth of the 
cannon, would fpend almoſt ſeven hundred 
thouſand years in paſſing thro? it : and it is 
very able, that the fixed ſtars are 
equally diſtant from each other, as the 
neareſt of them is from our ſun ; ſince, 
the better the teleſcopes we make uſe of, 
the more ſtars are ſeen. Hence it is ve 

natural to conclude, that all the fixed ſtart 


are not placed at equal diſtances from us: 


but that they are every where interſperſed, 
at great diſtances beyond one another, 
throughout the univerſe; and that, pro- 
bably, the different appearances which 
they make, in ana of ſplendor and 
magnitude, may be rather owing to their 


various diſtances from us, than to any 


real difference in their magnitudes, 

From what has been ſaid, concerning the 
number, nature, and diſtance of the fix. 
ed ſtars, the hypotheſis of a plurality of 


_ worlds, wherein 7 fixed ſtar ſerves 28 


a ſun to a ſyſtem of planets, ſeems ratio- 
nal, worthy a philoſopher, and greatly 
diſptays the wiſdom, and redounds to the 
glory of the great creator and governor 


of the univerle. 


| Rars were made to twinkle in the un- Apparent motions of the fixed STARS, Since 


known regions of the univerſe. 


That the fixed ftars ſhine by their own | 


light, is thus proved: when viewed thro” 
à teleſcope, they appear only as mere lu- 
cid points, Geld of all ſenſible mag · 
nitude, and conſequently muſt be at a 
vaſt diſtance z becauſe the ſatellites of ju- 
piter and ſaturn, when viewed through a 
teleſcope, appear of very diſtinguiſhable 


. magnitudes, and yet are inviſible to the 


naked eye. Since, then, the fixed ſtars 
are at ſuch a vaſt diſtance, that the beſt 

teleſcope has no power to magnify them, 

and nevertheleſs ſhine with a very bright 

and ſparkling light, it is inferred that 

wy muſt ſhine with their own proper 

and unborrowed light; becauſe, if their 

light was only borrowed, they would, 

| - ; 


fixed ftors, ariſing 


the fixed ſtars remain immoveable, what- 


ever is ſaid of their motions, muſt be 
underſtood of their apparent motions 
only ; and of theſe aſtronomers reckon 
four kinds, | 
I. The firſt, and indeed the moſt obvi- 
ous, apparent motion of the ſtars, is 
that from eaſt to weſt; which, being en- 
tirely owing to the diurnal rotation of the 
earth round its axis, has been already 
explained under the articles EARTH and 
DIURNAL. 
II. The ſecond apparent motion of the 
— the preceſſion o 


the equinoxes, is very ſmall, not exceed - 
ing 50“ in a year, or 1 in 70 years; 
and, therefore, to complete one revo- 
lution of a circle, it requires no leſs than 

25930 
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$5940 years, after which period the tara 


all return to their former places: this 
motion has alſo been accounted for, un- 


der PRECESSION and PLATONIC YEAR. 
III. The third apparent motion of the 


ſtars, is owing to what is called the ab- 


erration of light; the diſcovery of which 
we owe to our excellent aſtronomer Dr. 


Bradley, who, being deſirous to difco- 
ver the parallax of the earth's annual or- 
bit, cauſed an inſtrument to be made by 
the late accurate Mr. Graham; and 
found, by many obſervations, that the 
bright ſtar, Y, in the head of the con- 


ſtellation draco, appeared 39“ more 


northerly in September than in March; 
juſt the reverſe of what it ought to ap- 
pear, by the annual parallax of the 
ſtars, This unexpected phænomenon 
perplexed the Doctor and Mr. Molyneux 
very much; and Mr. Molyneux died 
before the true cauſe of it was diſcovered, 


Afterwards, Dr. Bradley, with another 
| inſtrument, more exact, and accurately 


adapted to this purpoſe, obſerved the 
fame appearances, not only in that, but 
many other ftars ; and being fully ſatiſ- 


' 8. 1 A. g ; 
fracted, or, by any phyſical aecideht, 


turned from the firſt courſe, the objects 


are however, judged to be in the direction 


0 


of thoſe rays which enter the eye, und 


not in that of the rays immediately iſſu- 


ing from the object. W 6 
Now if the earth had no annual motion, 


a ray of light paſſing from a ftar with . 
any finite velocity, and arriving at the 
eye without being turned off by any phy- 
ical cauſe, would ſhew the ſtar in its 
true ſituation, whatſoever time that ray 


„ 


might employ in coming from the ſtar to 


| the eye: and the fame would happen 
though the earth was moveable, provided 
the velocity of light was infinite; for 
then the earth's motion would be incon- 
ſiderable, when compared wich · a velocity 


infinitely great. 


But when the yelocity 


of light has a finite proportion to that of 
the earth, the impreſſion of the ray on 
- the eye is neither in the direQion-of the 
ray firſt tranſmitted, nor in that of the 


earth; but, like a body urged by two 


forces in different directions, the im- 
preſſion is made in the diagonal of a 


fied, by many repeated trials; that the 


phænomenon was neither * to any 
error in the inſtrument nor obſervation, 
applied himſelf to confider what might 


be the true cauſe of it; and after 3 
l 


reflections and hypotheſes, which he ſti 


found inſufficient, he at laſt diſcovered 


that it was really owing to the progreſſive 
motion of light, and the ſenſible pro- 
portion which the velocity thereof bore 


| to the velocity of the annual motion of 


the earth, 

This important diſcovery we ſhall now 
Pre to explain; and firſt, it is a 
nown fact, by the obſervation of jupiter's 
latellites, that the light whereby objects 


become viſible to vs, employs a ſenſible 
time in coming from the object to the 


eye, when at a great diſtance from each 
other; this we have- proved under the 
article LIGHT ; where it is ſhewn, that 
a ray is about 8“ in coming from the 
ſun to. the earth, | 

It is alſo certain, that the viſibility of 


parallelogram, formed by the directions 
of the ray, and a tangent to the earth's 


orbit at the point where the earth is 


when the ray falls upon it, becuuſe the 
ſides of this parallelogram are propor- 


tional to the velocities or ſpaces run 


through by the earth and ray, in the 
ſame time. So that the ſtar's apparent 
place will be at the end of that diagonal, 


- - which falls on one fide of the ſtar's true 


„  plage.-:- 


For example, let T L QI (plate CLX. 


fig. x.) be an indefinitety great circle 


earth's orbit, 


repreſenting the ecliptic, with the ſun at 
its center 83 P its pole, C B F D the 
Q PET a citcle of lati- 
tude paſſing through any ftar E, deter- 


mining the W in T and lati- 


tude in T E. 


A? Q be the inter- | 
ſe&ion of the plane of this circle of lati- 


_ tude, with the plane of the ecliptic ; and 
let the earth's place be firſt in C, when 
the ſtar is in conjunction with the ſun 2: 
then having joined C E; and drawn the 


objects depends on the impreffion made 


on the eye by the luminous rays they 
tranſmit; alſo the figure and poſition of 
objects are judged of according to this 
impreſſion, and therefore thought to be 
io the right line in whoſe direction they 
fall upon the eye. Hence, if the rays of 


light tranſmitted from objects arrive at 
the eye after having been reflected, re- 


tangent.C c, which is perpendicular to 
the plane of the circle of latitude PQ; 
C E is to Cc, as the velocity of the ray 


of light is to the velocity of the earth in 
- Its orbit. Now it being known, that 


light is a little more than 8“ of time in 
paſſing from the ſun to the earth; alſo 


that the earth deſcribes in its orbit an 


arc of 20“ in that time, we have Ry 
tang. 20% 1 CE =8 13”; Ce. Where- 


STA 
fore C © being thus determined, and the 
4 parallelogram E Cc x. conſtructed, the 
point x is the place in the heavens where 
the impreſſion of the light will occaſon 
the ſtar to appear; and the celeſtgl arc, 
E x, is called the ſtar's aberration, . 
From a like conftrution made for every 
point of the earth's orbit, it foliows, 
- 'X. That, ſuppoſing this orbit to be cir- 
cular, and the velocities of light and the 
earth uniform, then all the apparent 
places of the ſame ſtar mult be in a circie, 
with the ſtar's true place at its center, and 
whoſe plane is parallel to the ecliptic ; 
- conſequently, the projection of this circle 
in the heavens is an ellipſis, whoſe great- 
er axis is parallel to the plane of the 
. ecliptic, its leſſer axis perpendicular to 
that plane, and are in proportion as-the 
radius to the fine of the ſtar's latitude : 
and according to the niceſt obſervations, 
the greater axis of the ellipſis of aber- 
ration ſubtends in the heavens an arc of 
ao of a great circle, 2. The plane 
of a ſtar's parallelogram of aberration 
changes its ſituation every inſtant; being 

determined by the (tar, and by the po- 
ſition of a tangent to every ſucceſſive 
glace of the eaith in its orbit: it muſt 


therefore make a revolution in a year; 


and becauſe of the almoſt infinite diſtance 
of the ſtars from the ſun and the earth, 


the earths orbit may be taken only as 


the point 8, and the plane of the angle 
of aberration may be ſuppoſed to turn 
in the right line ES, drawn from the 
- far to the ſun, in the ſame manner as 
the earth moves about the ſun, 3. The 
ſtar's apparent motion in this ellipſis, muſt 
differ from. that in the epicycle; for 
when the plane of the parallelogram of 
aberration is become perpendicular to the 
plane T PQ of the circle of latitude, 
which happens in the ſyzygy, becauſe 
the tangent C cis then perpendicular to 
that plane, the angle of aberration is not 
in the plane TPQ, nor is there then 
any aberration in latitude: but this 
angle is meaſured by the right line, E x, 
paralle] to the ecliptic, and perpendicular 
to the plane TPQ, being balf the 

greater axis of the elliplis; and is there- 
fore the arc of a ſmall circle, parallel 
to the ecliptic, and paſſing through the 
ſtar's true place; the whole abercation 
being then in longitude, and at its great- 
eſt. But when the plane of the angle of 
aberration co-incides with the plane 


T PQ, which happens when the earth 
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has run through 90 from the ſyzygy, 


mod conſequently where the ſtar is in 


quadrature with the ſun, the angle of 
abetration is wholly in latitude; and the 
ſtar being at the extremity of the leſſer 
axis of its ellipſe, the aberration in la. 
titude is there greatelt, and nothing in 
longitude. In other poſitions of the 
plane of this angle, the abetration is di- 
vided partly in longitude, and partly in 
latitude, much like a force oblique to a 
plane; all which is juſt the reverſe of 
what it ſhould be, by the parallax cf 
the annual orbit; ſince, according to it, 


the parallax in longitude is greateſt in 


the quadratures, and nothing in the 


 ſyzygies 3 and the parallax in latitude is 


- greateſt in the ſyzygies, and nothing in 


the quadratures. Moreover, if a circle 


of declination, R'V X, be conceived to 


paſs through the ſtar E, conſequently 


- - croſſing its elliplis of aberration by 


paſſing through the center ; it is evident, 
that, when a ſtar appears at the points 


- where. that circle ĩntei ſects the ellipfis, it 
will appear to have no aberration in 


right aſcenſion, becauſe its true and ap- 
parent place will be in the ſame circle of 


declination : and when the Rar is in the 


ameter perpendicular to the circle RVX, 


points where its ellipſis is cut by a di- 


it will have no aberration in declination, 


becauſe its trus and apparent place will 


be in the ſame parallel to the equator, 
But all circles of declination being ob- 
lique to the ecliptic, except the ſolftitial 


colure, the ſtar does not paſs from the 


term of no aberration in right aſcenſion, 
to that of no aberration in declination, in 
the time the earth takes to deſcribe 90 of 
its orbit ; conſequently, when the aber- 
ration is greateſt in right aſcenſion, it is 


not abſolutely nothing in declination, 


and reciprocally. 


Laſtly, to calculate the effect of the 


aberration of light on the plznets, ys 
le 


as the horary motion of the ſun mu 
plied by the radius of the annual orbit 


of the earth, is to the diſtance of the 
earth from the planet multiplied by 20” ; 


ſo is the 2 motion of the planet, in 


longitude, in latitude, in right aſcenſion, 
or in declination, to a quantity whereby 


the aberration of light has diminiſhed this 


longitude, this latitude, this right aſcenſi - 
on, or this declination, The demonſtration 
of this analogy may be found in the Me- 


moirs of the Academy of Sciences at 


Paris, for the year 1746 ; and thoſe who 
rie, for the year 2745 3 and thoſe who 
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may conſult the ſaid Memoirs for 277, 
the Philoſ. Tcanſ,n® 48 5, and La Caille's 
Elem. Aſtron, $: 477, ſeq. | 
IV. The fourth apparent motion of the 
fixed ſtars is that ariſing fromthe nutatian 
of the earth's axis; a diſcovery we alſo 
owe to doctor Bradley, who obſerved a 
N 3 in 2 of _ 2 
ars, lying nearly oppoſite in right 
* Oh the — of the 
equinodtial points would have occaſioned, 
and ſuch" as a nutation or libratory mo- 


tion of the earth's axis would effect. 


The quantity of this nutation, as col- 


lected from the doctor's obſervations, is 


18” ; which is equal to the diameter of 
the little circle, wherein the pole of 
the equator moves: but for the applica- 


tion of this theory to the practice of 


aſtronomy, in ſolving the various phæ- 


nomena of the fixed ſtars, we muft 


refer to the . above-mentioned books; 


and ſhall only obſerve, that the cor- 


redtions arifing from the aberrations of 


light, as well as from the nutation of the 


earth's axis, \ muſt not be neglected in 
aſtronomical obſervations, ſince ſuch ne- 
glects may produce errors of near a mi- 
nute in the polar diſtances of ſome ſtars. 
As to the cauſes of the nutation of the 


earth's axis, the doctor thinks ſome part 


of it at leaſt, if not the whole, is 
owing to the moon's ation upon the 
equatorial parts of the earth; which, he 
conceived, might cauſe a libratory mo- 
tion of the earth's axis. But as he was 
unable to judge, from only nine years 
obſervation, whether the axis would en- 


tirely recover the ſame poſition that it 


had in the year 1727, he found it ne- 
ceſſary to continue his obſervations 
through a whole period of the moon's 


nodes; at the end of which he had the 


ſatisfaction to ſee, that the ſtars return- 
ed into the ſame poſitions again, as if 
there had been no alteration at all in 
the inclination of the earth's axis: 
which fully convinced. him that he had 
gueſſed rightly\ as to the cauſe of the 
1 This circumſtance proves 
ikewſfe, that if there be a gradual di - 


minution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, . - 
it does not ariſe only from an alteration 


in the poſition of the earth's axis, but 
rather from ſome change in the plane of 
the ecliptic itſelf; becauſe the ſtars, at 


the end of the period of the moon's 


nodes, appeared. in the ſame places, 


with reſpe& to the equator, as they 


. VoL, IV, 


; : 1 
* * 


dletee farther, informittion on this ſubzect, 
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9 T-A 
_-'ought- t have done, if the earth's ais 
had retained the ſame incligation to un 
f in variable plane. N rag 411 M4 1 
Falling STARS, flelle cadentes; in mete- 
orology, fiery meteors, which dart thro 
the ſky, in form of a ſtar 3 being o- 
ſioned by a nitro · ſulphureous matten dhe 
common cauſe of ali (uch meteors, = 
the article AURORA BOREALIS. | 
STAR, in heraldry, a charge. frequently 
borne on the-ſhield, and the honourable 
ordinaries, in figure of a ftar z which 
differs only from the mullet, in not be- 
ing pierced as this laſt is. See MuLLET. 
STAR is alſo. a badge of honour, worn by 
the knights of the garter, bath, and 
' thiſtle, See the article GaRTER, 
STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of 
combuſtible matters, which, being thrown 
- aloft in the air, exhibits the appearance 
of a real ſtar, Daun 
Stars are: chiefly uſed as appendages to 
rockets, à number of them being uſually 
incloſed in a conical cap or cover, at the 
head of the rocket, and carried up with 
it to its utmoſt altitude, where the 
ſtars, taking fire, are ſpread around, and 
exhibit an agreeable ſpectacle. See the 
article ROCKET, Vd en 
To make ftars, mix three pounds of 
ſaltpetre, eleven ounces of ſulphur, one 
of antimony, and three of gun- powder 
duſt: or twelve ounces of ſulphur, ſix 
of ſaltpetre, five and an half of gun- 
poder duſt, four ounces of olibanum, 
one of maſtic, camphire, ſublimate of 
mercury, and half a one of antimon 
and orpiment. Moiſten the maſs wit 
gum water, and make it into little balls 
of the ſize of a cheſnut, which dry either 
in the ſun or the oven. Theſe, ſet on 
fire in the air, will repreſent ſtars, 
STAR-APPLE, chryſopbyllum, in - botany. 
See the article CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 
STAR of Bethlehem, ornithogalum, in botany. 
See the article ORNITHOGALUM, 
STAR-BOARD, in the ſea-language, de- 
notes the right-hand fide of a ſhip : thus 
they, ſay, ſtar-board the helm, cr helm 
a ſtar-board, when he that conds would 
have the men at the helm, or fſteering- 
wheel, put the helm to the right-ſide of 
the ſhip, h a . | 
STAR-CHAMBER,- a chamber at Weſtmin- 
ter, ſo called from having its tadf paint- 
ed with gilt ſtars, wherein the chancellor, 
aſſiſted -by others, appointed for that 
' purpoſe, formerly Rad authority to 
puniſh routs, riots, and other miſde- 
 meavors, that were not by the common 
17 R | us 


CHAMBER, 
STAR-FISH, afterias, or flella marina, in 


againſt, "See the article 


zoology, a- genus of naked inſects, in 


the form of a radiated ſtar; the mouth 
- is fituated in the center, on the under 
part; and the anus in the center, on the 
upper part: the tentacula are extremely 
numerous, and in a manner cover, either 
the whole upper ſurface of the body, or 
the extremities of the ramifications. 
The fpecies of this genus, ding very 
numerous, are diſtinguiſhed according to 
the number of their rays; they are alſo of 
different Gzes ; the largeſt, or great ma- 
gellanie ſtar- fiſh, forming a circle of three 
feet in diameter, when its rays are _ 
extended, others not exceeding an inc 
in diameter. See plate CCLX. fig. 3. 
where four of the leſſer ones are repre- 
ſented. 7: 
STAR-FORT, or REDOUBT, in fortifica- 
tion. 
DOUBT, 


STAR-GATZER, in ichthyology, the engliſh 


name of the uranoſcopus. See the article 
URANOSCOPUS. 


STAR-$SHOT, a gelatinous ſubſtance fte - 


_ quently found in fields, and ſuppoſed by 
the vulgar, to have been produced from 
the meteor, called a falling ſtar : but, 
in reality, is the half digefted food of 
herons, ſea-mews, and the like birds; 
for theſe birds, when ſhot, have been 
found when dying, to diſgorge a ſub- 
{tance of the ſame kind, | 
STAR-STONE, offeria, in natural hiſtory, 
a name given to certain extraneous 
foſſil ſtones, in form of ſhort, and com- 
monly ſomewhat crooked, columns, com- 
poſed of ſeveral joints; each reſembling 


the figure of a radiated ſtar, with a a 


greater or ſmaller number of rays in the 
different ſpecies : they are. uſually found 
of about an inch in length, and of the 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, Some of 
them have five angles, or rays, and others 
only four, and in ſome the angles are 


equi-diftant, while in others they are ir- 


regularly ſoz in ſome alſo they are ſhort 
and blunt, while in others they are long, 
narrow, and pointed; and ſome have 
their angles ſo very ſhort and obtuſe, 
that af firſt ſight they might be taken for 
entrochoaſteriæ. The ſeveral joints in 
the ſame ſpecimen are uſually all of the 
ſame thickneſs; this however is not 
alwavs the caſe, but in ſome they are 
lerger at one end, and in others at the 
middle, than in any other part of the 


\ 
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See the articles FORT and RE- 


\ 


body z and ſome ſpecies: have one of th 
rays bifid, ſo as to emvlate t 


he a i 
ance of a ſix-rayed kind. hes pets 


CCLX. fig, 4. where ſeveral ſorts of 
them are repreſented. ; 
STAR-THISTLE, the engliſh name of a 
ſpecies of centaurea, called by ſome calci. 
trapa. See the article CEN TAUR EA. 
STAR-WORT, after, in botany. See the ar- 
ticle AsTE RK. E | 
STARCH, a fecula, or ſediment, found 
at the bottom of veſſels wherein wheat 
has been ſteeped in water, of which fe- 
cula, after ſeparating the bran fron it, 
by paſſing it through ſieves, they form a 
kind of loaves, which being dried in the 
ſun or an oven, is afterwards cut into 
little pieces, and fo fold. The beft 
ſtarch is white, ſoft, and friable, and 
eaſily broken into powder. Such as re- 
quire fine ſtareh do not content themſelves, 
like the ſtarch-men,. with refuſe wheat, 
but uſe the fineſt grain, The proceſs is 
as follows: The grain being well clean- 
ed is put to ferment in veſſels full of wa- 
ter, which they expoſe to the ſun while in 
its greateſt heat, changing the water twice 
a day, for the ſpace of eight or twelve 
days, according to the ſeaſon, When 
the grain burſts eaſily under the finger, 
they judge it ſufficiently fermented. 'The 
fermentation perfected, and the grain 
thus ſoftened, it is put, handful by hand- 
ful, into a canvas bag, to ſeparate the 
flour from the huſks, which is done by 
rubbing and beating it on a plank laid 
acroſs the mouth of 'an empty veſſel that 
is to receive the flour. 
As the veſſels are filled with this liquid 
flour, there is ſeen ſwiming at top rediſh 
. water, which is to be 1 ſcummed 
off from time to time, and clean water 
is to be put in its place, which, after 
ſtirring the whole together, is alſo to be 
ſtrained through a, cloth or ſie ve, and 
what is left behind put into the veſſel 
with new water, and expoſed to the fun 
for fome time. As the ſediment thickens 
at the bottom, they. drain off the watet 
four or five times, by inclining the veſſel, 
but without paſſing it through the ſieve. 
What remains at bottom is the ſtarch, 
which they cut in pieces to get out, 
and leave it to dry in the ſun, When 
' dry it is laid vp for uſe. 7» 37 
To uſe ſtareh, they take as much as is 
needed, and ſteep it in water over night, 
changing the water four or five times. 
The ſtarchmen uſing the refuſe of wheat, 
only oblerve a part of theſe __ in 
f 12 their 
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their proceſs, but their ſtarch falls far cured of: it. You ſhould never beat 2 
mort of this. Starch is uſed alongawith ſtarting hoMe*in his conſternation, but 
ſmalt, or blue ſtone, to ſtiffen and blear get him to advance gently, and by fair 
linen ; the-pawder thereof is ald uſed means, tothe object that alarms him. 


to whiten and powder the hair. It is alſo 
9b by the dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to 
take _— _ — 1 wi * 5 ; 
Starch, the hundred” weight, pays, 
importation, thret pobuds, fifteen ſhil- 
lings, and four pence; and foreign 
ſtarch draus back nothing upon expor- 
tation. By the 23d. Geo. II, Starch 
may not be imported in any package that p 
ſhall not contain two hundred and twenty- rica, ſituated near the mouth of Hud- 
four pounds of. neat ftarch, at the leaſt, ſon's river, in weſt long. 725 32'; north _. . 
under penalty of forfeiting the goods, lat. 419. 55 WO” 
and the maſter, or other perſon” taking STATERA-ROMANA,. or STEEL-YARD, 
charge of the veſſel, to forfeit fifty-pbunds. - -a name given ts the roman balance. See 

gTARGARD, 'a town of Germany, in - the article BA LAX ces. 
the circle of ¶Apper: Saxony, and 3 STATES; or ESTATES,. a term applied 
of Pomerania, ſituated twenty miles eaſt to ſeveraf orders or claſſes of 2. 
of Stetin, i; PANTY aaſſembled to conſult of matters for the 

STARIA, 2 eity of Ruſſia,” in the pro- public good. See KS TAZ. 

Thus ſtates-general is the name of an — 


vince of Great Novogorod, ſituated at the | 
ſouth end of the IImen- lake: eaſt long. aſſembiy conſiſting of the deputies of the 
ſeven united provinces: theſe are ufually 


34 % north lat. 580. nr 
STARLING, - furnus,' in ornithology, a thirty in number, ſome provinces ſending - 
diſtinct genus of birds of the order of the two, others more, and whatever reſolution. 
paſſeres, the 'tharaRers of which are the ſtates- general take, muſt be confirmed 
. theſe x the beak is of a ſubulated figure, by every province, and by every city and 
republic in that province, before it has 


and depreſſed in an angulated manner, 
and obtuſe at the De the force of a law. The deputies of 
ed ns each province, of What number ſoever 


START-rotur, à cape, or promontory, ' 
of Devonſhire, in, ihte engliſh — b 
twelve miles ſonth-of Dartmouth. A 8 

STATE, or ESTATE, zu empire, king- I 
dom, province, or extent of country | 
under the ſame government. See the 

article ESgTaTp." 3a 

STATEN-ISLAND, an iſland of the 
province of New-York, in North *Ame- 
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is marginated and acute. | 
Of this genus there is only one known they be, have” only: one voice, and are 


ſpecies, viz. the common ſtarling, much eſteemed as but one perſon, the votes be- 
about the ſize of the black-bird, only ing given by provinces. Each province f 
that it ſtands more erect, and the body preſides in; the aſſembly in its turn, -ac- | 
is lenderer. Its general colour is black, cording to the order ſettled among them, | 
variegated with grey ſpots, and the tips Guelderland preſides firſt, then Holland, 14 
of the feathers of the neck and back are c. See the article STADTHOLDER, 9 
yellowiſh; the principal feathers of the States of Holland are the deputies of 
wings and tail are brown, and have fome eighteen cities, and one repreſentative of 1 
yellow at their edges. The ſtarling is the nobility, conſtituting the ſtates of the 3 
frequent with us, and may be taught to province of Holland: the other provinces 99 
imitate the human voice, See plate fav likewiſe their ſtates, repreſenti = 
CCLXII. fig. 1. where n“ x, repreſents their ſovereignty, devuties from which» 7, 
the cock, and nd 2. the hen. make what they call the ſtates- general. 4 
»TARTING, in the manege. A horſe In an aſſembly of the ſtates of a particu- - 9 
is ſaid to be ſtarting, ſKittiſn, or timo- lar province, one diſſenting. voice pre- . 
- Tous, that takes every object he ſees: to - vents their coming to any refolution,. .. | Ui! 
be otherwiſe than it is: whence he fre- STATHOLDER. See STADTHOLDER, _ ' nl 
. quently ſtops; flies out, and ſtarts ſud- STATICE,/THRIFT, or COMMON SER- il 
denly to one\b6de, inſomuch that the rider  LavenDas; in botany, a genus of the ' 
cannot make him go forwards, This pentandria-pentagynia claſs. of plants, 18 
fault is more common to geldings than the corolla whereof is infundibuliform, Wm 
ltone-horſes, and theſe are moſt ſubject to conſiſting of five petals,” narrow at bot- \ 18 
it who have bad eyes, as well as thoſe tom, and broad, patent, and obtuſe*at EL 
that "have been kept long in a ſtable the top; there is no pericarpium: the 1 
' Wyhout aicing ; but theſe laſt are-eaflly cup 1 conſtringed about the neck, ; th 
I's 17 R 2 and 1 
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ank its limb is expanded: und, ib this 
ſtate it retains the ſeed, hleh is fingle, 


* 


very ſmall, and roundifh;  - - . 
STATICS, that branch of mathematies 


which conſiders the motien of bodies 


ariſing from gravity. See Moriox. 


Statics then is the doctrine, or theory, 


of motion, conſidered merely as ariſing 
ſrom the weight of bodies 3 in which 
ſenſe ik is diſtinguiſhed from mechanics, 
which is the application. of ſtatics to ma- 
chines, engines, Sc. tbough,. it muſt 


be owned, that ſtatics and mecbanics 


are frequently con founded. See the ar- 
Sele MecHanrcs.: . 
For the laws and principles wherean. the 
doctrine of ſtatics is founded, ſee the ar- 
ticles GRAVITT, GRAVITATION, DE- 
SCENT, Sc. „ 
STATICS; flatici, in medicine, a. kind of 
epileptics, or per ſans ſeiaed with an epi- 
leptic fit; during which they contemplate 
ſome ſtrong and lively: idea, whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from -cataleptice, 
or perſons ſeized with a, catalepſy. dee 
dhe articles CATALEPSY-and EPILEPSY. 
STATION, in geometry, ſurveying, Sr. 
a place pitched upoa to make an obſerva- 
tion, take an angle, or the like. See 
OBSERVATION, SURVEYANG, &c, 
STAT10N, in the church of Rome, de- 
notes certain churches where indulgences 
are to be had on certain days; thus we 
find in their calender, Monday in Roga- 
tion week, ſtation at St. Maria Mag- 
giore's; Tueſday, ſtation at St. John 
Lateran's, and 8. Maria Noyella's; and 
"Wedneſday, ſtation at St. Peter's: and 
aſter the ſame manner, at other ſeaſons of 
the year. | | 
STATION is alſo uſed, in the ſame church, 
for the ceremony of the prieſt's; or ca- 
non's, going out of the choir to ſing an 
anthem, before the crucifix, or the image 
of our lady. 1 
STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, ſignifies 


the appearance of a planet, when it ſeems - 


to remain immoveable on the ſame point 

of the zodiac for ſeveral days. 

As the earth, whence we view the ma- 
tions of the planets, is out of the center 


of their orhits, the planets appear to pro - 


ceed irregularly; being ſometimes ſeen 
to go forwards, that is, from weſt to 
eaſt, which is c+lled the direQiong ſame - 
times to go backwards, or from eaſt 19 


; 4 * . © » 


weſt, which is called the retrogradation. 
No between theſe two: ſta tes there muſt 
bs an intermediate one, wherein the pla- 


* 


* me a. 
+ 


STA 
net neither appears to go backwards nor 
forwards, but to ſtan Tun, and 3 
fame place in her orbit ; which is called 

her Ration: and this will happen, when 
the line that joins the earth's and planet's 
center is conſtantiy direfted to the ſame 
E in the heavens; that is, when it 
| zeeps parallel to itſalf. For all right 
lines, drawn from any part of the eartbs 
orbit, parallel to one another, do all 
poĩut to the ſame ſtar; the dikance of 
theſe lines being inſenſible, in compari. 
ſon of that of the fixed ftars, 
Saturn is ſeen ſtationary at the diſtance 
af ſomewhat more than a quadrant from 
the fun; jupiter at the diſtance of fifty. 
two degrees ;; and mars at a much greater 
diſtancte. 1 
Saturn is flationary eight days, jupiter 
four, mars two, venus one and an half, 
and mercury an half, though the ſeveral 
ſtations are not always equal. 
STATION ANY - Bars, in church-hiſtory, 
am appellation given to the weekly faſt- 
days, wiz, Wedneſdays and Fridays; 
otherwiſe called half. faſts, and faſts of 
- = the fourth and ſixth days of the week. 
See the article FA sn. | 
Theſe faſts are certainly as antient as 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian, 
vrho both mention them; and the reaſon 
af their inſtitution is, becaufe on the 
fourth day of the week the Jews took 
douncil to put our Saviour to death, 
which was actually accompliſned on the 
finth: however, being in continual uſe 
throughout the year, they were not kept 
, with ſuch rigour and ſttictneſs as Lent, 
+ See the article LENT; | 
STATIONARY> FEVER, 2 peculiar kind of 
fever;"adapte |; and wing, to ſome ge- 
neral conſtitution of the air and ſeaſons. 
- Sydenham obſerves, that there are cer- 


tain general conſtitutions of years, which 


- owe their origin neither to heat, cold, 
dry neſs, nor moiſture, but rather depend 
upon a certain ſecret and inexplicable 
- giterdtioo- in the bowels of the earth, 
-owhence the air becomes impregnated 
-+with ſuch kinds of eflavia; as ſubje&the 
human body to peculiar diftempers, ſo 
long as that kind of conſtitution prevails, 
which after a certain courſe of years de- 
clines, and gives way to another. Each 
of theſe general conſtitutions is attended 
with its owp proper and peculiar kind 
of fever, which never appears in any 
other; and this is thence called a ſta- 
tionary - fever. See the article FEVER. 
„„ 
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grATIVA, amo eben pen ſtand vomingtiens. 1» Thus allegorical Gatye, 
ing · can kept tlie deſence of the is that which, under a human figure, 
frontiurd of the empire. Theſe camps +: ether ſymbol, repreſente ſamathi 


or 
8 ef 
another kind, as a part of the earthya ſea- 
. ſon, atze, element, tamperament, hours 
e. 2. Curule ſtatues, are thoſe which 


gave riſe to a great many towns, which 
took: their names; from the legion ſtation · 


| here. 9h; 61} 15014 TL ar vol 
SFATUARY,' fta 48/5: branch of axe reppeſentediin chariats dran by bi 
ſculpture, employed im the making of or quadrigz; that is, by two, or | 


- horſes 3: of; which kind there were ſeveral 


- tithe /circuſes N &c, or in 
d as: we fee ame, 


ſtatues. See the article SCULPTURE, and 
the next artieile e 


10 0 2 hf Wo | 
gtatuary is one of thoſ#arts: wherein the 
- antients ſurpaſſech the moderus; andi in- 


_ deed it was much more papular, and 


more cultivatetiamong the former than 


the latter! It is: diſpated between ſtatu | 


| ary and painting, which of the two is 
the moft diſeult and the moſt artfal. 
Statuary is alſo uſed for the artificer who 
makes ſtatues. Phidias was the; greateſt 
ſtatuary among the antients, and Michael 
Angelo among the moderns. 
TATUE, ftatua, is defined to be à piece 


of ſculpture in full / relievo, repreſenting 


a a human figure. Daviler more ſcientifi- 
- cally defiges ſtatue à repreſentation, in 
high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon 
diſtinguiſhed by his- birth, merit, or great 
actionꝭ, placed as an ornament in a ſme 
building, or expoſed in à public place, to 
——— memory of his worth. In 
ſttrictneſt, the term ſtatue is only applied 
to figures on foot, the word being formed 
from atura; the ſia of the body. 
Statues are formed with the chiſſel of 
ſeveral matters, as ſtone, marble; plaſter, 
c. They are alſo caſt of various kinds 


of metal, particularly gold, filver, bras, 


and lead. For. the method of caſting ſta 
tues, fee Fours v of atue s. 
Statues: ate uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
four general kinds: the firſt are thoſe leſs 
than the life, of which kind we have ſeve 
ral ſtatues of great men, of kings, and)of 
gods themſelves; the ſecond are thoſe 
equal to the life, iw which manner it was 
that the antients, at the public expence, 
uſed to make ſtati es of perſons / eminent 
for virtue, learning, or theiſervices they 


the life, among which, thoſe which ſur- 
poſſed the life once. and a half, were for 
kings and emperors, and thoſe double the 
life, for heroes: the fourth kind were 
thoſe that exceeded the life twice,. thrice, 
and even more, and were called coloſſuſes 
See the article Coĩloss uss. 

Every ſtatue, reſembling the perſon it is 
intended to repreſent; is called flatua 
iconicg. Statues acquire varioys other de- 


with triumphal 


- arches, on antique medals. 3. Equeſtrian 
- Ratue; that which repreſents ſome illuſtci- 
ous perſon on horſt- back, as that famous 


one of Marcus Awrelius, at Rome; that 


af king Chhales the firſt, at Charing- 
Croſs; king George the ſecond, in Lei- 
ceſter · Square, Sc. 4. Greek ſtatue, de- 
notes a 

it being in this manner the Greeks repre - 


, ſented their deities, athletes of the olym- 


pia games, and heroes : the ſtatues of he- 
roes were: particularly called achillean 

2 reaſon of the great number of 
- figures of that prince in moſt af the ci- 


ties of Greece, 5. Hydraulie ſtatue, is 


any figure placed as an ornament. of a 
- fountain or grotto, or that does the office 
of a jet d' eau, a cock, ſpout, or this like, 


by any of its parts, op by any attribute it 
holds 3; the like is to be underſtood if any 


nanĩmal ſerving for the ſame uſe, 6, Re- 


deſtrian ſta tue, a ſtatue ſtanding on fonat; 


as that of. king Charles the ſeeend- in- the 
RNoyal- Exchange; and of king James the 
i ſecond, in the Priryr Gardens,. 7. Ro- 
man ſtatue, is an appellation given to 
- ſuck: as are cloathed; and which receive 
various names from their various dreſſes, 
Thoſe of emperors; with long gowns 
Over their ar mour, were: called ſtatue 
- paludate: thoſe of captains; and caya- 
liers, with coats of) arms, thoraeate : 
thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſſes, lariaa- 
tæ : thoſe of: ſenators and augurs, tra- 
Beatæ : thoſe of magiſtrates, with long 
robes; togate : thoſe of the people, with 


a plain tunica, tanicates and, laſtly, 
had done: the third, thoſe that enceed 


thoſe of women, with long trains, flolater. 


The Romans had another diviſion of ſta- 


tues into divine, which were thoſe con - 
ſecrated to the gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, &c. Heroes, which were thoſe of 
the demi-gods, as Hercules, Ce. and 
Auguſti, which: were thoſe. of the em- 
perors, as thoſe two of Cæſar and Ru- 
guſtus, under the portico of the capitol. 
In repairing a ſtatue: caſt im a: mould, 


they touch jt up with W > 


ure that is naked and antique; 


STA 
or other inſtrument, to finiſh the places 
” which have not come well off: they alſo 


clear off the barb, and what is redundant 


in the joints and projectures. | 
STATURE, the fize or height of a man, 
STATUTE;  flatutum, in its general 
« ſenſe, fignifies a law, ordinance, decree 
21 See the ariicle Law, Sc. 
- Statute, in our laws and cuſtoms, more 
immediately ſignifies an act of parlia- 
ment made by. the three eſtates of the 


realm: and ſuch ſtatutes are either gene- a 


ral, of which the courts at Weſtminſter 
muſt take notice, without pleading them; 
or they are ſpecial and private, which laſt 
muſt be pleaded. It is held, that a 1 4 
lic ſtatute, made in affirmatien of the 
common law, extends to all times after 
me making thereof, although it mentions 
only a remedy for the preſent ; and where 
a thing is given or granted by ftatute, 
all neceſſary incidents are at the ſame 
time granted with it. The moſt natural 


expoſition of a ſtatute is, to conſtrue one 


part by another of the ſame ſtatute, be- 


cauſe that beſt expreſſes the intent of the 


makers: alſo, ſtatutes, in general, ought 
to be expounded in ſuppreſſion of the miſ- 
chief, and for the advancement of the re- 


medy deſigned by any ſtatute, yet fo that 


no innocent perſon may ſuffer or receive 


any damage thereby. It is held, that 


ſtatutes will continue in force though the 
records of them are deſtroyed, &c. But 
jf a ſtatute be againſt reaſon, or impoſ- 


ſible to be performed, the ſame is void of | 


courſe. aa G4 REES 
STATUTE is alfo uſed for a ſhort irſtru- 
ment in writing, termed ſtatute- mer- 
chant, or ſtatute-ſtaple, which are in the 
nature of bonds, and called by the name 
ſtatutes, on acceunt of their being made 
: purſuant to the forms preſcribed by cer- 
tain ſtatutes, whereby it is direded, be- 
fore what perſons, and how they are to be 

ee. a . 
Statute- merchant is defined to be a bond 
acknowledged before one of the clerks of 
the ſtatutesymerchant of the city of Lon- 
don, or two merchants aſſigned for that 
- purpoſe, or before the mayor, or chief 
magiſtrate of other cities or corporations, 
or other ſufficient - perſons, for that end 
appointed, ſealed with the ſeal of the 
- debtor and the king, upon condition that 
if the obligor pay not the debt at the 
day, execution may be awarded againſt 
his body, lands, and goods; in which caſe 
. the recogniſee, or abligee, ſhall hold the 


land to him, his heirs, and afſigns, until 


[ 3066 1 
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RN 
ſuch time as the debt is levied ; and a per. 
| ſon whois in poſſeſſion of land, on fa a 
chant, 01 vin; 2 
'Statutes-ſtaple. particularly concern mer. 
chants of the ſtaple, are of the ſame na- 


ture with ſtatutes-merchant, and are for 


- debts acknowledged before the mayor of 
the ſtaple in our chief cities, Cc. in the 
preſence of one or more of the conſtables 
of the ſtaple, by virtue of which the cre- 
ditor, on non-payment of his money 
when due, has the ſame remedy againſt 
his debtor as is to be had upon a ſtatute. 
- merchant. - See the article STAPLE. 
At firſt ſtatutes-merchant were contrived 
for the benefit of merchants only, to · pro- 
vide a ſpeedy remedy far recovering their 
debts ; but now they are uſed by others, 
and ate become one of the common ſecu- 
rities of the kingdom. And a ſtatute ac- 
- knowledged- on lands ſhall be ſatisfied be. 
fore an obligation, the debt due whereon 
being but a choſe. in action, and reco- 
verable by law; as is a debt upon a ſta- 
tute, or recogniſance, in which caſe exe - 
cution may be taken out immediately 
without further ſuitz though ſtatutes. 
ſtaple, and likewiſe ſtatutes. merchant, 
are required to be entered within fix 
months, or they ſhall not be good again 
purchaſers. CEN e e 
STATUTE-SESSIONS is taken for a meet. 
ing of conſtables and houſeholders in ſome 
hundreds, by cuſtom, for the debating of 
differences between maſters and ſervants, 
. the rating of ſeryants wages, and beſtow- 
ing perſons in, ſervice, GSO. 
STATUTO-MERCATORIO, a writ which 
lies for the impriſoning of a debtor, on 
the foi feiture of his ſtatute merchant- 
bond, until ſuch time as the debt be ſa · 
| tified. 18 . (19 67) . 
STATUTO-STAPULE, is awrit that lies for 
the taking of the body of a debtor on a 
ſtatute-ſtaple · bend, and for ſeizing the 
lands and goods of him that has forfeit · 
ed ſuch bond. ; 
STAVANGER, a port town of Norway, 
in the province of Bergep, capital of the 
territory Stavanger, ſituated on a perin- 
ſula in the German-ocean : eaſt long. 
6? zo“, north lat. 399 30. 
STAVEREN, à port - town of the United · 
. Netherlands, in the province of Welt- 
Frieſland, ſituated on the Zuyder · ſea: 
eaſt long. 3 12/, north lat, 53. 
STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among far- 
riers, a giddineſs in a horſe's hesd, which 
ends in madneſs, This diſeaſe is fre- 
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EAF. 1a een 
quently accaſioned by turning out a horſe ſteady in her courſe, and not to make 
to graſs too ſoon, be ore well cold, where, angles (or yaws, as they call them) in 
by hanging down his head to feed, bad and out. "UT art att enen 
vapours and humours are generated, STEATITES, in the hiſtory of foffils, a 
which oppreſſing the brain, are the proxi- name given by late authors to a ſubſtance 
mate cauſe of this diſeaſe. Sometimes it called, in Engliſh, ſoap-earth, and which, 
comes by over-exerciſe in hot weather, though the authors on theſe ſubjects had 
which inflames the blood, Cc. and ſome- not taken notice of that circumſtance, 
... OE oo ET ae ee ee 
e eati . | | | , 
— of ght, reeling and babe z lus, by the antients. The later ages, 
watery eyes, Sc. At length, for perfe finding the purple cimolian earth of the 
pain, he beats his head againſt the wall, old writers to be wholly different from 
thruſts it into the litter, riſes and lies their white kind, have given that name 
down with fury, Nc. For the cure of _ (though it is not eaſy to gueſs why) to 
this diſtemper there are various preſcrip- the common fuller's earth, which has no 
tions, one of which is, firſt to bleed the tinge of purple in its whole ſubſtance. 
her then bs —— the aan w . 2 2 IP ar ee Nb hg us _ 
hazel-nut of ſwee er in a ſaucer fu ea and ſteatites, is well worth en- 
of wine; then tak ing ſome lint, or fine quiring after, as a ſubſtance for imitating 
flax, 5 it in the mixture and ſtop his the fine porcelain ware of Chins. Dr. 
— wi Ls — pany poet or — L 2 ee on uu 
ours: ſome boil an o account, and repeated trials have been 
bitter-almonds, two * a Rr made of it fince his time, and ſome of 
half a pennyworth of black hellcbore them very lately; in all which it has af- 
made — der, grains of ggſtoreum, forded the fineſt excthen ware ever made 
vinegar 3 of each five drams; with us, and promiſes fair, with good 
which they boil and ſtrain, and then _ m_ gement, for the equaling any in the 
into his ears. : world. It is dug in many parts of De- 
STAY, in the ſea-Janguage, a big ſtrong vonſhire and Cornwall, and the neigh- 
rope faſtened to the top of one maſt, and bouring counties; the cliff of the Lizard= 
to the foot — that rg ea ity ads x 2 5 io wholly compoſed of it, 
the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, an and the adjacent little iſlands abound 
5 its falling aftwards or towards with it ; and from all theſe places it might 
the poop. All maſts, top-maſts, and be, brought, at ſmall expence, in any 
flag ſtaves, have their ſtays, except the quantities, It is known from all other 
ſprit-fail top-maſts, That of the main= earths by theſe characters: it is compoſ- 
malt is called the main-ſtay. The main- ed of extremely fine particles, and is of a 
maſt, fore-maſt, and thoſe belonging to firm, equal, and regular texture, and a 
them, have alſo back-ſtays to prevent reat weight. It is very firm and hard as 
their pitching forwards or ayer-board, as - 2 lies in the earth, but when it has been 
going on either ſide of her. ome time expoſed to the air, it becomes 
To ſtay a ſhip, or to bring her on the almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs, It is of a 
ſtays, is to manage her tackle and fails perfectly fine, ſmooth, and gloſſy ſurface, . 
ſo that ſhe cannot make any way for- ſofter to the touch than any other ſpecies 
3 at is done in order to her ** pn, and you ** wr all TY 
acking about. | the tongue, or ſtain the fingers in han- 
STAY, in the manege. To ſtay or ſuſtain dling: but drawn along a rough ſur- 
ry ts is . e * 2 face, as a piece 7 cloth, or the like, it 
igh, We likewiſe ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe . marks it with a fine and even white line. 
with the in-leg or the in-hee}, when he In colour it is a clear white, veined and 
makes his croupe go before his ſhoulders variegated very beautifully with purple 
upon volts, We ſtay a horſe again when of different degrees of deepneſs, and is of 
we hinder him to traverſe, when we ride ſo fine a ſtructure of parts, that when cut 
bim equally, keeping him always ſub- into thin pieces it is 10 ſome degree tran- 
ject, lo that his croupe cannot flip out, ſparent. It makes no efferveſcence with 
and he can loſe neither his cadence nor his acids, and burns to a pure white, even in 
0 N marks oy bis times equal. 2 purple parts, a 1755 1 
ADV, a word of command, at ſea, STEATOMA, a kind of eneyſted tu - 1 
for the man at the helm to keep the ſhip mour, conſiſting of a matter like ſuet or 1 
6 6 i 
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Lord, ſoft, without pain, and without dif- 
- colouring the ſkin. ' See TUMOUR, " 


' STEEL, a kind of iron refined end pori- 


- fied by the fire, with other ivgredients, 
See the article TRON, oa 
Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſ- 
© ceptible of the greateſt degree of hard- 
- neſs when well tempered, whence" its 
t uſe in the maKing of tools and 
whitiuments of all kinds. Mr. Cramer 
. obſerves, that the difference between 
won and fteel is, that the latter being 
much harder will not yield to the ham- 


mer, but is britthe inſtead of being duc. - 


tile, and reſiſts the file. 
grows rigid by beipg fimply extinguiſh- 
end in cold water, but it yet retains a con- 
- - fiderable degree of ductility in the cold, 
and may be extended in all dimenſions 
with the hammer. Steel, however, if 
heated again, and cooled by flow degrees, 


may be filed and extended more or leſs by 


the hammer. But there are many de- 


grees in the hardening of ſteel; for if 
it has been extremely red bot, and is 


© then quenched in cold water in motion, 
© It becomes greatly harder than if it had 


been but moderately red hot, and had 


been 
alſo | 
ſurface of it, hen broken, appears to 
conſiſt of ſmaller grinvlated, or even 


enched in warm water. Steel is 


ſtriated, particles than the iron” it was 


made of. Mr. Cramer further obſerves, 
that the method of making ſteel out of 
Iron is either hy cementation or by fu- 
fon. That by cementation may be per- 
formed in the following manner : chooſe 
ſome bars of pure iron, not too thick, 
and quite free from heterogeneons mat- 
ter, the flexibleneſs of it, both when hot 
and cold, being a very good fign there- 
of : prepare a cement of charcoal-duſt, 
moderately | pulverized, one part; and 
wood-aſhes, half a part: or of char- 
coal duſt two parts, bones, ' horns, or 
bair of animals, burnt to a blackneſs, 
in a cloſe veſſel and in a gentle fire, 
and afterwards reduced to powder, one 
" part; wood - ſhes, half a part: mix 
them together: prepare an (earthen cy- 
Iindrical veſſel, two or three inches 
higher than the bars are long; put in- 
to the bottom of this veſſel the cement, 
eee as be fore directed, ſo that be- 
ng gently preffed down it may cover 


the bottom of the veſſel an inch and helf 
deep; place then the bars perpendicvlar- | 


ly, fo that they may be every where 
about an inch from the ſides of the vel- 


— 
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this veſſel inte a furnace, and keep it 


Malleabſe iron 


a darker colour than iron, and the 
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ſel and from each other; fill the inter- 
»ſiees with the ſame dement, and cover gl. 
fo the bars with it, ſo that the veſted may 
be quite full; next cover it with a tile, 
and ſtop the joints-with thin ſute: put 
| moderately but'equally red hot, for fix or 
ten hours together ; when this is over, 


tale the red hot bays out and dip them in 


cold water, they will then be brittle, and 
See CAMENTATION. 
The method of making Reel by fuſion is 


- as follows: take of iron-ore, or of un- 


malleable iron; of the firſt ſuhon, divide 
it into ſmall parcels, and put them in- 


to a bed made of charcoal-doſt, in a 


ſmith's forge: let the quantity of iron be 


| but fmall for the experiment; put to it, 
- as'a defenfitive menſtruum, ſome of the 

vitreſcent ſeoriæ of fand, or ſtones of the 
ſame nature; then put upon them a 


quantity of charedal; light this, and 
admit only a gentle blaſt of the bellows, 
that the.ſcoriz and the metal may both 


melt regularly : | when this bas been ſome 
time lapt in fuſion, take it out, and di- 


vide it“ into two parts, which make red 
hot, and hammer into long bars: final- 
ly, beat them red hot, and plunge them 
into cold water, and they will be found 
to be ſteel, fo very hard as not to be file- 
able, and fo brittle as fo break aſunder 
when ſtruck with conſiderable force. 
A bar of iron, when converted into ſteel, 

is not equally ſo converted in all its parts; 

the fire has always ated more ſtrongly 


vpon its ſurface than on its central parts, 


and it is therefore more perfect feel there 
than in its inner parts; but a perfection 
in the operation is not neceſſary to the 
ſteel's being and uſeful, for the 
whole bar is often very good ſteel, as are 
alſo many bars made at the ſame time, 
= all, perhaps, differently affected. 

f the compoſition 'which is to convert 
the iron into ſteel be too ſtrong, or if 
the fire be too violent, or the matter con- 

tinved too long in it, in all theſe caſes 
the ſtee] will be over made. The way 


to meliorate ſuch ſteel as this, muſt be to 


' diveſt it of part of its ſalts and its ſul- 
phur, but particularly the laſt; and M. 
Reaumur found, that, burying the bars of 
ſuch ſteel in lime, or any other alkaline 
ſubſtance that would readily abſorb the 
ſulphurs, and placing it for a-proper time 
in the fire, it would he in a manner de- 
compoſed again, and come out a very 


good and perfect ſteel. 


By this management ſteel may again be 
' converted 


1 


N > "that . a ds 
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2 and a body of any middle degree 
between ſteel and iron may be produced 
by ſtopping the procels at different points 


of time, or continuing it till all the ad- 
ventitious ſalts and ſulphurs are drawn 


off or abſorbed. . See TEMPERING, 
Annealing or nealing of ſteel, is by ſome 
uſed for the mares. Lys in order to make 


it work eaſier, whic is uſually done by 


giving it a blood-red heat in the fire, 


and then taking it out and letting it cool 
of itſelf: ſome have pretended to ſecrets 
in annealing, by which they could bring 
down iron or ſteel to the temper of lead; 
this was done by often heating the met 

in melting lead, and letting it cool again 
out of the lead. | 
2 by Moxon to have no other effect 
han what is had from the former. Steel 
may, indeed, be made a little ſofter than 
in the common way, by covering it with 


coarſe powder of cow- horn or hoofs; 


thus incloſing it in a loam, heating the 
whole in a wood-fire till it be red hot, 


and then leaving the fire to go out of it - 


ſelf, and the ſteel to cool. 
Steel manufactures, for every twenty 


| hillings value, upon oath, pay, upon 


importation, 3 $. 10 f, d. and, on ex- 
portation, draw back, 3 8. 450 d. Steel 


manufactures, for (Very, 3 12 15. pay, on 


importation, 5 8. 12. and, on ex · 


portation, draw back the ſame money. But 
if exported to the britiſh plantations there 


is no drawback, 


STEEL GUASSES, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the metalline ſpheres uſed in op- 
tics, Theſe, according to Cardan, are 
made of three parts of braſs, one part of 


tin, and one of filver, with an eighteenth . 


part of antimony ; but moſt either to- 
tally leave out the ſilver, or add only a 
twenty-fourth part, to ſave the expence. 
There are many other methods directed 
by ſeveral authors, but moſt uſe arſenic 


and tartar mixed with the metals. Theſe - 


are afterwards to be poliſhed with emery, 
rotten-ſtone, putty, and the like. 


STEELY ARD, ſtatera romana. See the 


article BALANCE, | 


STEENBERG, a town of dutch Brabant, 


ſituated on the confines of Zeland, twenty- 
frve miles north of Antwerp. 


 SFEENE IRE, a village of the auſtrian 


Netherlands, in the province of Hainault, 
ten. miles north of Mons. 


STEENWICE, a town of the United Ne- 


Vol. IV, 


But this method is 


mg in and out, 
8 


STEGANI 


Ln M 8 


n IIS 
Converted. or reduced to its primitive - therlands, in the province of Overyſſel; 


fituated near the confines of Frieſland, 


- eighteen miles north of Zwoll. 
STEEPLE, an appendage erected gene- 


rally on the weſtern end of a church, to 
hold the bells. Steeples are denominated 
from their form, either ſpires or towers; 
the firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually 
diminiſhing. either conically or pyrami- 
dally, The latter are mere parallelopi- 
pede, and are covered a-top platform - 
ike, See the articles SPI1RE and Tower. 


In each kind there is uſually a iort of 
_ windows or apertures to let out the ſound, 
and ſo contrived at the ſame time, as to 


drive it down, . * 


STEERAGE, on board a ſhip, that part 


of the ſhip next below the quarter. deck, 


before the bulk - head of the great cabbin, 


where the ſteerſman ſtands in moſt ſhips 
of war. See the next article. 


_ STEERING, in navigation, the directing 
a veſſel from one place to another by 


means of the helm and rudder, He is 


held the beſt fteerfman who cauſes the 


leaſt motion in putting the helm over to 


and again, and who beſt keeps the ſhip 


from making yaws, that is, from run- 
There are three me- 


thods of ſteering, 1, By any mark on 


the land; ſo as to keep the ſhip even by 


it. 2. By the compaſs, which is by 


keeping the ſhip's head on ſuch a rhumb 


or point of the compaſs, as beſt leads to 
port. 3. To ſteer as one is bidden or 


conned, which, in a great ſliſp, is the 


duty of him that is taking his turn at the 
helm. See the article Cox p. 
For the theory and effect of ſteering, ſee 


NAVIGATIOR, SAILING, Se. 
STEEVE, on board a ſhip. The ſeamen 
ſay the bowſprit or the beak- head of a a 


ſhip ſteeves, when it ſtands too upright, 
or not ſtraight enough forward. 

UM, SLATE, in foſfll- hiſtory, 
See the article SLATE. 


writing, or of writing in cyphers, known 
only to the perſons correſponding. 


 STEGEBURG, a port-town of Sweden, in 


the province of Eaſt Gothland, fituated 


on à bay of the Baltic: eaſt longitude 


169, north latitude 58% 300. 


STEGNOTICS, in medicine,. remedies 


proper to cloſe and ſtop the orifices of the 
veſſels or emunctuories when relaxed, 
ſtretched, lacerated, &c. ſuch as-pome- 


glanate- leaves and roſes, plantain-leaves, 


tormentil-roots, Sc. Stegnotics are pro- 
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STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of ſecret + 


5 
$ TE 
per in the hzmorrhoids and other fluxes 
of the blood. _ Oe ER a A 
STELLA, a 5TAR. See the article STAR, 
STELLATE, among botaniſts, expreſſes 
leayes which grow not leſs than bx at a 
joint, and are arranged like the rays of a 
ſtar. 
STELLERA, in botany, a genus jd the 
oftandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
without any calyx; the corolla eonßiſts of 
a ſingle, bell-ſhaped, permanent petal ; 
there is no pericarpſum, and the eed is 
bᷓungle, ſhining, and beaked, , 
STELLIONATE, fellionatus, in the civil 
law, a kir® of crime committed by a 


fraudulent bargain, where one of the par- 


ties ſells a thing for what it is not; as if 
I fell an eſtate for my own which be- 
longs to another, or convey A thing as 
free and clear which is already engaged 
to another, or put off copper for gold, c. 

STEM, in botany, that part of a — 
ariſing out of the root, and which ſuſtains 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c. See the 

article STALK. 8 | 

STEM of a-/5ip, that main piece of timber 
which comes bending from the keel be- 
low, where it is ſcaifed, as they call it; 

that is, pieced in; and riſes compaſſing 
right before the forecaſtle, This fiem it 
is, which guides the rake of the ſhip, and 
all the butt-ends of the planks are fixed 
into it. This, in the ſection of a firſt 
rate ſhip, is called the main tem, See 
the article SHIP, _ | 
Falſe tem, in a ſhip, is that fixed be- 

fore the right one, where that is made 
too flat for the ſhip to keep the wind 
well; this will make her rid more way, 

and bear a better ſail. SES 

STEMPLES, in miping, croſs-bars of 
wood in the ſhafts which are ſunk to 
mines. In many places the way 1s to 
fink a perpendicular hole or ſhaft, the 
fides of which they ſtrengthen from top 
to bottom. with wood-work, to prevent 
the earth fiom falling in; the tranſverſe 
pieces of wood uſed for this purpoſe, they 
call ſtemples, and by means of theſe the 
miners, in ſome places, deſcend without 
uſing any rope, catching hold of theſe 
with their hands and feet. 

STENAY, a town of the french Nether. 
lands, in the province of Luxemburg, 
fituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Maes, 
twelve miles weſt of Montmedy. 

STENCH. See the article STINE, 

STENDEL, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marquilate 
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of Brandenburg, fitukted thirty. fix 5; 
north of Magdeburg, Fey i Des 
STENFORT, a town of Germany, ip the 
circle of V eftphalia, and county of Ben- 
weich, ſituated eighteen miles north of 
Munſter | 
STENONIAN vpucr, or ductus ſalivu; 
enonius, in anatomy, a name given from 
Steno, its diſcoverer, to one of the ſuperior 
ſalival duRts running from each of the 
parotids, about three fingers long, and 
of the thickneſs of a wheat-firaw, hay. 
ipg a great number of roots, This dv& 
ber the maſſeter muſeſe throvgh 
the middle ef the cheek, and there per- 
forates the buccinator muſcle, and the 
membrane of the mouth near the ſecond 
or third of the dutus molates, and at this 
perforation it diſcharges a very large 
quantity of its proper fluid into themouth, 
See SALIVAL, PAROTIDES, Sr. 
STENTOROPHONIC run, a ſpeaking 
trumpet, thus called from Stentor, a per- 
ſon mentioned by Homer, See the article 
TRUMPET, : 


STEP. See the article Sr AIK ASE, Oe. 


STEP of the maſt and capſtan, in a ſhip, is 


that piece of timber whereon the maſts 
or capſtans do ftand at bottom. 

STEP and leap, in the manege, one of the 
ſeven airs or artificial motions of a horſe, 
conſiſting, as it were, of three airs, viz, 
the pace or ſtep, which is terra a terra; 
the raiſing, which is the curvet, and the 
whole finiſhed with a ſault or leap. The 
ftep properly puts a horſe on the hand, 
and gives him ariſe to leap; like one 
that runs before he leaps, that he may 
go the higher or the farther. For leaps 
of all kinds, the rider is not to give any 


aids or helps with his legs, only to hold 


the horſe well up with the bridle-hand 
when "he riſes before, that he may riſe 


the higher behind. When be begins to 


rife behind, he is to put the bridle- hard 
a little forwards to hold him before, and 
ſtay him there on the hand as if he hung 
in the air, timing the motjon of the 
bridle-hand fo, as to make him like a 
ball on the bound, which is the great le- 
cret in leaping. 2 
STEPHEN, or St. STEPHEN's DAY, a feſ- 
tival of the chriſtian church, obſerved on 
the 26th of December, in memory of the 
firſt martyr St, Stephen, . , 
STERCULIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-monodelphia claſs of plants: 
the calyx of the male and female flowers 
is a very large, coriaceous, ſingle leafed 


peri- 
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perianthium, divided into five ſe ments: STERNBERG, a town of Germany, in 


| there is no corolla; the fruit js orbicular, 
depreſſed, and generally divided into 
five cells: the ſeeds conſiſt of a great 
number of oval kernels. | 
STEREOGRAPHIC PROJECTION, is 
the projection of the circles of the ſphere 
on the plane of ſome one great cirele, 
the eye being placed in the pole of that 
circle, The method and praftice of this 
projection in all the principal places, 
viz, on the planes of the meridian, equi- 
noctial, and horizon, have already been 
iven under Map and PROJECTION. 


STEREOGRAPHY, the art of drawing 
the forms and figures of the ſolids upon - 


a plane. See SOLID and PLANE. 
STEREOMETRY, #orpprouerpa, that part 
of geometry which teaches how to mea- 
ſure ſolid bodies, i. e. to find the ſoli- 
dity or ſolid content of bodies, as globes, 


cylinders, cubes, veſſels, ſhips, Sc. See 


the articles GLoge, CYLINDER, Sc. 

STEREOTOMY, the art or act of cut- 
ting ſolids, or making ſections thereof, 
as walls or other members in the profiles 
of architecture. See SECTION, | 

STERILITY, the quality. of a thing that 
is barren, in oppoſition to fertility, See 
the article FERTILITY, 


Nature has annexed ſterility to all mon- 
ſtrous productions, that the creation 


might not degenerate. Hence the ſteri- 
lity of mules, &c. 
Women frequently become ſterile after 
a miſcarriage or a difficuit Jabour, by 
. reaſon the uterus or ſome other of the 
- genital parts are injured thereby. 
STERLING, a term frequent in britiſh 
commerce. A pound, ſhilling, or penny 
ſterling, ſignifies as much as a pound, 
ſhilling, or penny of lawful money of 
Great Britain, as ſettled by authority. 
STERN F a ſbip, uſually denotes all the 
hindermoſt part of her, but properly it is 
only the outmoſt part abaft,” See the ar- 
ticle SHIP, ABAFT, &c. 
STERN FasST, denotes ſome faſtenings of 
ropes, &c, behind the ſtern of a ſhip, to 
which a cable or hawſer may be brought 
or fixed, in order to hold her ſtern to a 
wharf, Sc. ; 


STERN-POST, a great timber let into the 


keel at the ſtern of a ſhip, ſomewhat ſtop · 
ing, into which are faſtened the after- 


planks ; and on this poſt, by its pintle 


and gudgeons, hangs the rudder, _- 
STERN, among hunters, is the tail of a 

wolf of greyhound. See Tail, 
STERN-CHASE, See the article CHASE, 


© the circle of Upper Saxony and marqui- 


fate of Brandenburg, ſituated twenty- 
three miles north- eaſt of Frankfort upon 
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STERNOHYOIDZEUS, in anatomy, a 


long, thin, flat muſcle, fixed by its lower 
extremity in the ſuperior and lateral part 
of the inner or poſterior ſide cf the ſter- 
num, in the pöſterior part of the ſternal 
extremity of the clavicle, in the tranſyerſe 
ligament which connects theſe two bones, 
and in the inner or backſide of the care 
tilage of the firſt rib : from hence it runs 
up to the foreſide of the aſpera arteria, 
joins its fellow by a membrane which 
forms a' ſort of linea alba, and is inſerted 
laterally in the lower edge of the baſis of 
the os hybides. Ws 
STERNUM, in anatomy, the breaſt- bone, 
being a cartilaginous ſort of bone which 
compoſes the forepart of the breaſt, and 
into which the ribs are fitted, See the 
article RiBs. * 10 
In adults this bone is often ſingle, but 
ſometimes it has two, ſometimes three, 
pieces concurring to form it. Its ſub- 
ſtance is fungous and ſpungy; its up- 
per part is called the manubrium or han- 
gle, and in this there is on each fide a 
cavity for the articulation of the clavi- 
cles, In the middle it is narrow, and 
broad at the lower part. To this alſo 
there adheres a cartilage called from its 
figure cartilago enfformis, or xiphvides. 
This is uſually ſingle; ſometimes it is 
bifurcated, and not unfrequently bony 
throughout; and on each fide of the ſter- 
num there are ſeven cavities for the ar- 
ticulation of the ſeven true ribs. | 
The uſes of the ſtei num are, x. To form 
the anterior part of the breaſt. 2. To 
ſupport the ribs and the clavicles, 
To defend the parts contained in the 
cavity of the breaſt. 4. To ſerve for the 
inſertion of the mediaſtinum, and for the 
ſuſtaining the heart itſelf and ſeveral 
muſcles. | e 
The ſternum is equally ſubject to depreſ- 
fions and. fractures from falls or blowg 
with the reſt of the bones, When either 
of theſe happen, the part is not only 
uneven and painful, but the ſvbjacent 
arteries and veins are alſo contuſed or 
ruptured; whence ariſe pairs in the 
breaſt, difficulty of breathing, violent 
coughs, ſpitting of blood, or elſe extra- 
vaſations of it in the præcordia, or be- 
tween the duplicatures of the mediaſti- 
num, with many bad ſymptoms of the like 
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from its being moveable to the touch, eſpe- 
cially when one part grates againſt another. 


if any part of it be diſplaced, Heiſter di- 
rec̃ts the patient to be laid on his back on 
a bed or table, putting a hard pillow, a 
large parcel of cloth rolled up, or ſome 
other ſuch body under his back, and preſ- 
ſing down his ſhoulders, by which means 
the ſlernum will be elevated and extend- 
ed ; and to facilitate the reduction, the 


ſurgeon muſt preſs the ſides of the breaſt 


together, and ſtroke them pretiy ſtrong- 
ly ; but when this method is impracti- 
cable, or not proper, the ſkin muſt be 
divided, and the depreſſed part of the 
ſternum lifted up into its place by means 


of an elevatory, or elle by a ſcrew gently 


wormed into the part, and then pulled 
vppwards, If, as it ſometimes happens 
after the reduction, violent pains con- 
tinue under the ſternum, and if blood 
ſhould gather and ſuppurate internally 
between the duplicature of the mediaſti- 
num, it will not be improper to trepan 
the lower part of the ſternum, after the 
manner done to the cranium; and when 
the putrid matter is diſcharged, and the 
cavity cleanſed, it ſhould be carefully 


treated with ſome vulnerary balſam, 


Lailiy, if any blood ſhould be found ex- 
travaſated in the cavity of the thorax, 
the cure ſeems to depend entirely vpon 
diſcharging this by the paracenteſis. See 
the articles ELEVATORY, TREPANNING, 


EXTRAVASATION,and PARACENTESIS, , 


As to the buſineſs of dreſſing, after the 
application of compreſſes dipped in warm 
ſpirit of wine, we muſt go-on with that 
kind of bandage called the napkin and 


ſcapulary. 


STERNUTATION, See SNEEzZING, 
STERNUT ATIVE,orSTERNUTATORY, 


a- medicine proper to produce ſneezing. 
Sternutatives are of two kinds, gentle 


»nd violent, Of the firſt kind are be- 


tony, ſage, marjoram, tobacco, and the 


Whole faſhionable tribe of ſnuffs. Of 
the latter kind are euphorbium, white 
hellebore, pellitory, &c. -Sternutatives . 


operate by their ſharp pungent parts, 
vellicating the inner membrane of the 
noſe, which. is exceedipg ſenſible, and 
occaſioning the ſerous matter contained 
in the glands of the noſe and in ſeveral 


. ſinuſes ſituated in the baſe of the crayium 


and the os frontis, to be expelled, 


-  $TETIN, a city and port-towy of Ger- 
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nature, A fractured ſternum will there- 
fore be very evident from theſe ſigns, and 


. 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony: 
capital of the dutchy of e fe? 
ated on the weſt ſhore of the river Oder : 
eaſt long. 14” 50, north lat. 53* 300. 


In order to ſet the fracture of this bone, STEVENAGE,. a market - town of Hert. 


fordſhire, ſituated thirty miles north of 
London, and ten northweſt of Hertford, 


STEVENSWAERT, a fortreſs of the 


Netherlands, in the province of Gelder, 
ſituated on the river Maes, twenty miles 
north-eaſt of Maeſtricht. | 


STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the pe. 


culiar office of which is to maintain fiſh, 
and keep them in readineſs for the dai] 
uſe of a family, c. The fiſh bred in 


the large ponds, are drawn out and put 


in here. For two large ponds of three 
or four acres a- piece, it is adviſeable to 
have four ſtews, each two rqus wide, 
and three long, The ſtews are uſually 
in gardens, or at leaſt near the houſe, 0 
be more handy, and the better looked to. 
The method of making them is to carry 
the bottom in a continued decline from 
one end, with a mouth to fayour the 
drawing with a net. See Fish- rob. 


SrEws, or STUES, were alſo places an- 


tiently permitted in England to women 
of profeſſed incontinency, for the proffer 
of their bodies to all comers. Theſe 
were under particular rules and laws of 
diſcipline, appointed by the lord of the 


manor, ; 


STEWARD, an officer appointed in 


another's ſtead or place, and always taken 
for a principal officer within his juriſ- 
diction, Of theſe there are various kinds; 
The greateſt officer under the crown is 
the lord high ſteward of England, an 
office that was antiently the inheritance 
of the earls of Leiceſter, till forfeited 
by Simon de Mountfort, to king Henry 
III. But the power of this officer is ſo 
very great, that it has not been judged 
ſafe to truſt it any longer in the hands of 
a ſub ject, excepting only pro bac vice, 
occaſionally: as to officiate at a corg- 
nation, at the arraignment of a noble- 
man for high-treaſon, or the like, During 
his office, the ſteward bears a white 
ſtaff in his hand, and the trial, &c. 


. epded, he breaks the ſtaff, and with it 


his commiſſion expires, There is like- 
wiſe a lord ſteward of the king's houſe- 
hold, who is the chief office of the king's 
court, has the care of the king's houle, 
and authority over all the officers ayd 
ſervants of the houſhold, except ſuch as 
belong to the chapel, chamber, and ſtable, 
See the article HousHOLD, | 
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has judicial authority. And in 
N hs en and all houſes of 


quality in the kingdom, there is an officer 
of the name and authority of a ſteward. 
The ſteward bf a ſhip is he who re- 


- ceives all the viftuals from the purſer, | 
and is to ſee it well Rowed in the hold ; 


all things of that nature belonging to the 
ſhip's uſe are in his cuſtody z he looks 


after the bread, and diſtributes out the 
| ſeveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip; 


he hath an apartment far himſelf in the 
bold, which is called the ſteward's room. 


STEWARTEA, in botany, a, genus of 


the n claſs of 
plants, with a ſing 


the corolla conſiſts of five large, oval, 
patent, and equal petals; the fruit is an 
oval capſule, with five angles, five cells, 
and five valves, containing ſeveral 
kernels. | | 


i 
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STEYNING,, a borough-town of Suffolk, 
ſituated forty miles ſouth of London, an 
_ thirteen miles weſt of Lewes. 


STEYRE, or STYREG, a town of-Ger- - 


It ſends two members to parliament, 


many, in the circle. and dutchy of Au- 


ſtria, ſituated on the north-fide of the 


Danube, eight miles north-weſt of Ens. 


STIBIUM, antimonium. See ANTIMONY, 
STICK. LEBACEK, in ichthyology, a com- 


mon name for the three ſeveral ſpecies of 
the Gaſteroſteus. See GASTEROSTEVUS, 
The common ſtickleback is that with 
three prickles on the back; the leſſer 
ſtickleback is that with ten prickles on 
the back; and the great ſea-ftickleback 
has fifteen prickles on the back, grows 


R a 


FV 
There is alſo a ſteward of the marſhalſea, 


e leafed patent peri- 
anthium, divided into five ſegments : 


r 
body. The colour of the ſtigmata fre- 


quently differs from that of the corcelet; 


ſome are yellowiſh, others of à coffee - 
colour, or ſame degrees of a fallow co- 
Jour, in flies whole corcelet is brown, 
black, or blue. Flies have, beſide theſe, 
ſeveral ſtigmata alſo in the rings of their 
bodies, perhaps in every one of them: 
theſe ſtigmata are not like thoſe of the 
corcelet, but are round, uſually a littie 
eminent above the reſt of the ſurface, and 
reſembling a pin's head. 


STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks 


impreſſed on the left ſhoulders of the 
ſoldiers when liſted. 


STIGMATA were alſo kinds of notes or ab- 


breviations, conſiſting only of points diſ- 
poſed various ways, as in triangles, 
ſquares, crolles, Ec. Fe 


STIGMATIZING, among the antients, 


was. inflicted upon ſlaves, as a puviſh- 
ment, but more frequently as à mark 
to know them by, in which caſe it was 
done by applying a red-hot iron marked 
with certain letters to their forcheads, 


till a fair impreſſion was made, and then 


uring ink into their furrows, that the 
mſcription might be the more conſpicu- 
ous, Stigmatizing, among ſome nations, 
was, however, looked upon as a diſ- 
tinguiſhing mark of honour and nobility. 


STIL de grain, in the colour-trade, the 


name of a compoſition uſed for painting 
in oil or water, and is made by a de- 
coction of the lycium or avignon-berry 
in alum- water, which is mixed with 
whiting into a paſte, and formed inte - 
twiſted ſticks, It ought to be choſen of 
a fine gold-yellow, very fine, tender and 
friable, and free from dirt, 


to fix or ſeven inches in, length, and is STILE, fiilus. See the article STYLE. 
moderately thick in proportion. _ STILES, in carpentry, denote the upright 
STIGMATA, in natural hiſtory, the pieces which go from the bottom to the 

apertures in different parts of the bodies of top of any wainſcot, or the like. ES 


| 

| 

inſets, communicating with the tracheæ, STILLATITIOUS ois, ſuch as are 
| 


or air yeſſels, and ſerving for the office of 


reſpiration. Nature has given -to'theſe 


produced by diſtillation, in oppoſition to 
thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, &c; 


R minute animals a much larger number STILL-pBQTToMs, in the diſtillery, a 
k of tracheæ and bronchia than to us; name given by the traders to what re- 
all the two winged and four winged mains in the ſtill after the working the 
| flies, which have a ſingle or undivided waſh into low wines. Theſe bottoms 
t corcelet, to which their legs are all fixed, are procured in the greateſt quantity 
. have alſo four ſtigmata in that corcelet, from the malt-waſh, and are of ſo much 
- two on each fide ; they have them alſo value to the diſtiller, in the fattening of 
J on the rings of their body, but thoſe on hops, Se. that he often finds them one 
the corcelet are the moſt conſiderable, of the moſt valuable articles of the bu- 
| Of the ſour on the corcelet, the two an- ſineſs. They might alſo, as Dr. Shaw 
$ terior ones are uſually the largeſt ; theſe, obſerves, be put to other uſes, ſuch as 


as well as the poſterior ones are oblong, 
and placed obliquely to the length of the 


* 


the affording a large proportion of acid 
ſpirit, an oil, a fuel, and a fixed fait, 


and 


t/ 
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and with ſome addreſs, and good ma- 
nagement, a vinegar and tartar; ano- 
ther very advantageous uſe of them, is 
the adding them to the next brewing of 
the malt for more ſpirit : the increaſe of 
the produce from this is more than is 
eaſily conceived, It alſo more readily 


of there is a bag full of ſhar 


diſpoſes the new waſh to ferment, and 


gives the ſpirit a vinoſity, that it cannot 
have without it; the proportion in this 
caſe muſt never exceed that of a fifth 
or a ſixth part of the whole quantity of 
liquor employed. See DISTILLERY, 
STILL-HOUSE, The Dutch have much 
the advantage of us in the ſtructure of 


their ſtill-houſes. The general rules in 


building thoſe houſes, according to Shaw, 
ſhould be ſuch as follow. The firſt caution 
is, to lay the floor aſlope, not flat, where 
any wet work is to be performed. It 
mould alſo be well flagged, with broad 
ſtones, ſo that no wet be detained in the 
crevices, but all may run off, and ve let 
ovt at the drains made at the bottom 
and ſides, The ſtills ſhould be placed 
abreaſt on that ſide cf the ſtill-houſe to 
which the floor has its current. Front- 
ing the ſtills, and adjoining to the back 
of the wall, ſhould be a ſtage for holding 
the fermenting backs, and theſe being 
placed at a proper _ may empty 
themſelves by means of a cock and a 
canal into the ſtills which are thus 
charged with very little trouble, Near 
this ſet of fermerting backs ſhould be 
placed a pump or two, that may readily 
ſupply them with water, by means of a 
trunk, or canal, leading to each back; 
under the pavement adjoining to the 
ſtills ſhould be a kind of cellar, wherein 
to lodge the receivers, each of which 
ſhonld be furniſhed with its pump, to 
raiſe the low wines into the (till for recti- 
fication; and through this cellar the re- 
fuſe waſh, or ſtill bottoms, ſhould be diſ. 


charged by means of a hoſe, or other 


contrivance. 


a curious piece of mechaniſm, it c 


E 
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— 
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ſpear, ſerving them as a weapon © 
ence. The ſting of a bee 5 be 
fiſts of a hollow tube, at the root Wikre, 
trating juice, which in Magie 3 S 
jected into the fleſh, through the tube; 
within the tube, Mr. Derham has ob. 
ſerved, there lie two ſhatp ſmall bearded 
ſpears: in the ſting of a waſp, he told 
eight beards on the ſide of each ſpear 
ſomewhat like the beards of fſh-hooks. 
One of theſe ſpears in the ſting, or 
ſheath, lies with its point A little before 
the other, to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, to 


be firſt darted into the fleſh,- which once 
fixed by means of its foremoſt beard, the 
other then ſtrikes: too, and ſo they alter. 


nately pierce deeper and deeper, their 
beards taking more 'and more hold in 
the fleſh ; after which the ſheath or ſting 
follows, to convey the poiſon into the 
wound, which that it may pierce the 
better, is drawy into a point with a ſmall 
ſlit below that point for the two ſpears to 
come out at, By means of theſe beards, 
it is, that the animal is forced to leave 
its ſting behind it, when diſturbed, be- 
cauſe 1t can haye no time to withdraw 
the ſpears into the ſcabbard. 

Heiſter aſſures us, that the beſt cure for 
the ſting of bees or waſps is to anoint the 
part with vinegar mixed with theriaca; 
or theriaca mixed with ſpirit of wine; or 


armenian bole with vinegar. 


STINK, or STENCH, a diſagreeable ſmell 


8 


STIMULATING, ſtimulans, a property 


in angular or ſharp bodies, whereby they 
vellicate and -cauſe vibrations and in- 
flections of the fibres of the nerves, and 
a greater derivation of nervous fluid into 
the parts affected. Stimulants produce 


pain, heat, redneſs, Sc. They may be 


reduced to violent penetrating depila- 
tories, gentle ſinapiſms, veſicatories, and 
c2uſtics, See the articles SIN ATIs M, 
VESICATORY, &c. | | 
SFING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body 


of certain inlets, in form of a little 


| exhaling from a corrupted, or other body, 


and which is prejudicial to the noſe and 
brain, A ſtinking breath is uſually the 
reſult either of diſeaſed lungs, or elſe of 
ſcorbutic gums, Cc. A ſtinking noſe is 
the reſult of a deep ulcer within the noſe, 
whence ariſe fetid ſcales, Sc. See the ar- 
ticle FOETOR, 


TINT, in zoology, the name of a ſmall 


bird common about the ſea- ſhores in many 
counties of England, and ſeeming to be 
the ſame with the cinclus prior of Al- 
drovand, and the ſchzniclos, or junco 
of Bellonius, called by the french alouetie 
de mer, the ſea-lark. See ALAUDA. 

It is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common 
lark, and in ſhape reſembles the ſmaller 
ſnipe, Its beak is black, ſlender, and 
ſtrait; its feet of a greenifh, or browniſh, 
black ; its back is grey, variegated with 


oblong, black ſpots, and its wings ſome- 


what of a reddiſh brown; its neck is 
grey, and its head variegated with black 
and a reddiſh brown; its wings are lo 
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did whih folded reach beyond the end of 


the tall; apd its rump is fomewhat red- 


dich, with black freaks, 


- STIPA, in botany, 4 genus of the triandria- 
digynia claſs of plants, the calyx of which 
js a bivalve glume, conſiſting of a ſingle 


flower: the corolla is alſo bivalve ; the 


fruit adheres to the calyx; and the ſeed 


is fingle, oblong, and covered, 
STIPEND, flipendium, among. the Ro- 
mans, ſignified the ame with tribute; 

and hence ſtipendiarii were the ſame with 

tributarii. 2 | 
STIPULATION, in the civil law, the 


act of ſtipulating, that is, of treating 
and concluding terms and conditions to 


be inſerted in a contract. Stipulations 
were antiently performed at Rome, with 
abundance of ceremonies; the firſt 
whereof was, that one party ſhould in- 
terrogate, and the other anſwer, to give 


his conſent, and oblige himſelf, By the 


the antient roman law, no body could 


ſtipulate but for himſelf; but as the 


tabelliones were public ſervants, they 
were allowed to ſtipulate for their maſters, 
and the notaries, ſucceeding the ta- 
belliones, have inherited the ſame pri- 
vilege. 

STIRIA DUTCHY, in Germany, is part 
of the circle of Auſtria, bounded by the 
dutchy of Auſtria on the north; by 
Hungary on the eaſt z and by Carinthia 
and Carniola on the ſouth-welt, 

STIRLING, or STRIVILING, a town of 
Scotland, capital of the county of Stir- 
ling, ſituated on the river Forth, thirty 
miles north-weſt of Edinburgh, defended 
by a caſtle and other works. 


STIRRUP, or STIRROP, in the manege, 


a reſt, or ſupport for the horſeman's foot, 
ſerving to keep him firm in his ſeat, and 
to enable him to mount. The great art 
of a cavalier in the antient tournaments, 
was to make his antagoniſt looſe his 


ſtirrup, that is, ſlip the foot out of it. 


For combating, it is a rule to have the 
right foot · ſtirrup ſomewhat ſhorter than 
the other. The ſtirrup- foot is the near, 
or the left foot before. Stirrup leather is 
a thong of leather deſcending from the 
ſaddle by the horſe's ribs, upon which 
the ſtirrups hang, and the ftirrup- bearer 
is an end of leather made faſt to the end 
of the ſaddle, to truſs up the ſtirrup 


when the rider is alighted, and the horle 


ſent to the fable. 4 


* STIRRUP of @ ſhip, a piece of timber put 
upon a ſhip's keel, when ſome of her 


keel happens to be beaten off, and they 
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cannot come conveniently to put of fit 
in a new piece; then they patch in a 
iece of timber, and bind it on with an 
iron, which goes under the ſhip's keel, 
and comes vp on each-ſide of the ſhip, 
where it is nailed ſtrongly with ſpikes, 
and this they call a ſtirrup. ws 
STIRUM, a town of Germany, in the 
dutchy of Berg, twelve miles north of 
Duſſeldorp. c 
STIVES, the antient Thebes, in the 
province of Achaia, now Livadia, in 
european Turkey. See LiVADIA, 
STOAEED, on board a ſhip. When the 
water in the bottom cannot come to the 
well of- the pump, they ſay, the ſhip is 
a-ſtoak, or ſtoaked: ſo they ſay alſo, 
the limber holes are ſtoaked, when the 
water cannot paſs through them; and 
the pump is ſtoaked, when ſomething is 
got into it, which choaks it up, ſo that 
it will not work. | | 
STOCK HERN, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphaliz, and biſhopric 
of Liege, fituated on the river Maes, 
twelve miles north of Maeſtricht, | 
STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ſtem or 
trunk of a tree. 


' STOCK BRIDGE, a borough town of 


Hampſhire, ſituated ſeven miles north - 

weſt of Wincheſter. a | 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
STOCK BROKER, fee the article BROXER, 
and the next article. f 
STOCK-JOBBING, the Art. or myſtery of 
trafficking in the public ſtocks or funds, 
If ſtock-jobbers make any contract for 
the ſale of ſtock, when they are not 
actually poſſeſſed of, or intitled to the 
ſame, thoſe contracts will be deemed 
void, Likewiſe the patties ſo agreeing 
to ſell, are liable to a penalty of 5001. 
The time of tendering Rock old, is held 
to be the laſt hour of the day on which 
it was to be transferred, and then an 
actual transfer is not neceſſary, unleſs the 
perſon to whom it ought to be made be. 
at the place and time ready to receive the 

lame. See the article BROKeR, 
STOCK-FISH, or STOCK-FISCH, in com- 
merce, a kind of dried (alted-fiſh, of a 
greyiſh aſh-colour, and the belly ſome- 
what whiter, being - only cod-fiſh cured. 
in a particular manner, which makes it 
neceſſary to beat it with ſticks before it 

is fit for dreſſing, See FisHery, 

STOCK HOLM, the capital city, of Swe- 
den, htuated on ſeveral ſmall iſlands. in 
the Meller Lake; eaſt long. 18, north 
lat. 597 3%, three hundred miles north - 
1 e eaſt 
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fortified, bein 
iſlands, 


fleets. That part of the town which is 


properly the city, ſtands upon à little. 
g illand that is not more than a mile and 


a half in circumference, but the ſuburbs 
on the adjacent iſlands, are much larger. 


The inhabitants are computed about 


thirty thouſand. 


4 


STOCKING, that part cf the cloathing - 
of the leg and foot which immediately 


covers their nudity, and ſcreens them 


ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or 


of milled ſtuffs ſewed together; but fince 
the invention of knitting and weaving 
ſttockings of filk, wool, cotton, thread, 


Sc. the uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite 


. ont of doors. The modern ſtockings, 
whether woven or knit, are a kind of- 


plexuſes, formed of an infinite number 


maſhes, intermingled in one another, 
Knit ſtockings are wrought with needles 
made of poliſhed iron or braſs wire, 
which interweave the threads, and form 
the maſhes the ſtocking conſiſts of. This 
operation is called knitting, the inven- 
tion whereof is commonly attributed to 
the Scots, on this ground, that the firſt 
works of this kind came from thence. 


It is added, that it was on this account 


that the company of ſtocking-knitters 


- eſtabliſhed at Paris, in 1527, took for 
their patron | $1. Pare, who is ſaid to 


be the ſon of a king of Scotland. Woven 
ſtockings are Ry very fine; they 
are manufactured on a frame, or machine 


of poliſhed iron, the ſtructure and ap- 
paratus whereof being exceedingly .in- 
genious, are repreſented in plate CCLXI. 


where A is the jack for the bobbins to vill within the precinct of a torn is in- 


turn upon; B is the ſizer, or woman 
whoſe buſineſs it is to twiſt, the threads as 
they ſhall beſt ſuit the frame, in which 


the work is to be performed; C, the 
rices which wind the banks or ſkains _ 


upon the bobbins for the uſe of the 
pzer; D, the winder ; and E the ſtock- 
ing frame, or engine, with the maker at 


work, 1. Are the treddles, like thoſe of 
| other ſorts of looms; 2. is the bobbin 


of twiſted filk; &c. fixed on the bobbin- 
wire, which it turns with eaſe to feed: 
the engine; 3. is the wheel, by whoſe 
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- eaſt of Copenhagen j nine hundred north- motion the jacks are drawn t 
eaft, of London; and four hundred weſt - 1 
of Peterſburgh. It is neither walled nor 
ſufficiently ſecured- by _ 

nature, with little rocks 10 
' which ſurround it, though it has à ſpa- 
cious harbour ſufficient for the largeſt 


15 


ogethet 


'”. upon the needles; 4. is the filk,” Ge. 


which runs off the bobbin, and is in 
that poſture direfted up to the needle to 
looped; 5. is the needle on which the 


: 


-- Rocking» are mide according to art, 
© The Em 


ngliſh and French have great! 

conteſted. the honour of the rede 5 
the ſtocking loom z but we are aſſured, 
whatever. pretenſions'the French claim to 


= 


- this invention, that the ſame was cer. 


tainly deviſed by William Lee, of St. 

John's College, Cambridge, in the year 
1589, though it is true, that he firſt made 
it public ig France, after deſpairing of 
ſucceſs in his own country. . 


| Cotton andthread-focking! 
from the cold, &c. Antiently, the only *- | > yg Rockipgs, the dozen, 


de, ER n 534 
on importation, pay 8 8. 45d. and 
draw back on exportation, 78. . 


e 100 

Frames and engines for the making and 
knitting of ſtockings, gloves, Sc. ſhall. 

not be experten upon penalty of 401, 


"STOCKPORT, a. market town of Che- 
of little knots called ſtitches, loops, or 


ſhire, ſituated thirty-four miles north-eaſt 
of Cheer, 
STOCKTON, a port-town of Durham, 
ſituated near the mouth of the river Tees, 
ſixteen miles ſouth of Durham. 


'STOCKZOW, à town of Bohemia, in 


the dutchy of Sileſia, ſituated on the 
river Viſtula, - thirty-ſeven miles ſouth« 
eaſt of Troppaw. | 
STOCKS, among ſhip-carpenters, a frame 
of fimber, and great poſts made aſhore, 
to build pinnaces, ketches, boats, and 
ſued ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall 
frigates. Hence we ſay, a ſhip is on the 
ſtocks,” when ſhe is a building, 


STOCKS, cippus, a wooden machine to put 


the legs of offenders in, for the ſecuring 
of difordeily'perſons, and by the _ 
. puniſhment in divers: caſes,/ ordained by 


ſtatüte, &c. And-it is Taid, that every 


* » 


dictable for not having à pair of ſocks, 


and ſhall forfeit 5. 


STOEBE, in botany, à genus of the ſynge- 
nefia-polygamia.zqualis claſs of plants; 
the hermaphrodite corolla of all the floſ- 


cules js equal ; the proper one is mono- 


talous and funnel-ſhaped; the limb 
is quinquifid and patulous 3 there is no 
pericarpitin ;- the ſeed, which is contain- 
eld in the tup,- is ſolitary, oblong, and 


* 


©, crowned with a long hairy pap. 
STOlcs, a ſect of antient -philoſophers, 
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the followers of Zeuo, thus called * 
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te greek ces, which! ſignifies a porch or 


under a portico,” or piazza. It was the 
common: fault of the ſtoics to introduce 
abundance of ſubtilty and dryneſs into 


| their diſputations, either by word of 
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| beyond their expectations; that aff o- 
rtico,” in regord Zeno uſed to teach tues are inſenfibly connected together; 


that all good things are equal, and 
equally to be desired; that goodneſs ad 


mits of no increaſe or diminution. They 


mouth, or in writing. They ſeemed as 


carefully to avoid all beauty of tile, as 
depravity of morals, Chryſippus, who 


own but one God, whom they however,” | 
call by various names, as Fate, Jupiter, 
Fe. by which they did not mean vari- 


ous things, but various powers and rel 


was one of the ſtoics, did no great ho- 


nour to his ſect, and could only difgrace 
it. He bed eved the gods periſhable, and 
maintained, that they would actually 
periſh in the general conflagration. He 
allowed the moſt notorious' and moſt 
abominable inceſts, and admitted the 
community of wives amongſt ſages, 

To the praiſe of the ſtoics in general, it 
muſt, however, be (confeſſed, that, Jeſs 
intent than other philoſophers upon fri- 
volous and often dangerous ſpeculations, 
they devoted their ſtudies to the clearing 
up of thoſe great principles of morality 
which were the firmeſt ſupports of locie- 
ty ; but the dryneſs and ſtiffneſs that pre- 
vailed in their writings, as well as in 
their manners, difguſted moſt of their 
readers, and abundantly leſſened their 
utility. Zeno's chief followers, among 
the Greeks, were Lucippus, Cleanthus, 
Chrylippus, Diogenes Babylonius, An- 
tipater, Panætius, Poſſidonius, and Epic- 
tetus, Among the Romans, Cato, Var- 


ro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor Anto- 


ninus, Sc. The ſtoics cultivated logic, 
phyſics, metaphyſics, &c, but eſpecially 
ethics, The principal of their dogma- 
ta, of the former kinds, are, that there 
are certain catalepſias or comprehenſions, 
called alſo dee ewwnag, innate ideas or 
principles, naturally found in the mind; 


lations of the ſame thing. Providence 
they expreſſed under the name Fate, 
which Chryſippus defines to be a natural 


-" ſeries, or compoſition of things mutu- 
ally following each other, by an im- 


mutable nexus, or tie, fixed from all 
eternity. They held the immortality of 


the ſoul. 


STOKEGOMER, a market: town of So- 
merſetſhire, ſituated twenty-two miles 
wWieſt of Wells. 1 ; 

STOKESLY, a market-town of :Yotk- 


ſhire, ſituated 30 miles north of York. 


STOLBERG, a town cf Germany, in the 


of Leiphic. 


circle of Upper Saxony, and territory of 
Thuringia, fifty eight miles north-weſt 


STOLE, fiola, a ſacerdotal ornament were 


by. the romiſh pariſn-prieſts over their 

ſurplice, as a, mark of ſuperiority in 
their teſpective churches ; and by other 
prieſts, over the alb, at celebrating of 
maſs, in which caſe it goes a-crols the 
ſtomach; and by deacons, over the left 
ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe; when the prieſt 


reads the goſpel for any one, he lays the 


that God is the D res of the uni- 


verſe, and with the Ptatoniſts, that the 
world is an animaf} by reaſon of God's 
inhabiting and informing every part 
thereof; that nature is an artificial fire 
tending to generation; and that the world 
is at laſt to be deitroyed by a conflagra- 
tion. As for the morality of the ſtoics, 
it was couched much in paradoxes ; as 
that a wiſe man is void of all paſſions, 
or perturbation of mind; that pain is no 
real evil, but that a wiſe man is happy 
in the midſt of torture, is always the 


G 


ſame, and is always joyful ; that there 


is none elie free; that none elſe ought to 

be eſteemed king, magiſtrate, poet, or 

philoſopher; that all wiſe men ae great 

men ; that they are the only friends or 

lovers; that nothing can happen to them 
Vor. IV. 
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bottom of his ſtole: on his head. The 
flole is a broad ſwath, or ſlip of ſtuff 
hanging from the neck to the feet, with 
three croſſes thereon. The biſhops an- 
tiently pretended, that the pariſh-prieſts 
were never to appear before them; but'in 
their ſtole. In Flanders and Itily, they 
always preach in ſtoles; it is ſuppoſed to 


be a repreſentation of the extremities of. 


the long robe, wore by the high-prieſt of 
the Jews. ' 


room of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman 


of his majeſty's hed chamber, whoſe of- 
fice and honour it is to preſent and put 
on his majeſty's firſt garment, or ſhirt, 
every morning, and to or'er the things 
in the chamber. See BED-CHAMBER. 


Order of the STOLE, an order of knights 


inſtituted by the kings of Arragon. Ano- 
ther military order, at Venice, is called 
the order of the golden ſtole; thus call. 
ed flom a golden ſtole, Which thoſe 
knights wore over their ſhoulder, reach- 
ing to the knee, both betore and behind, 
a palm and a half broad, None are 
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»#aiſed to this ordet but patricians, or 
Noble Venetians. - It is uncertaid when 
either of theſe orders was inſtituted. 
STOLPE, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and dutch 
Pomerania, fituated on a river of the 
ſame name : eaſt Jong, 17, north lat. 
54 136% % 
STOMACH, ropnr®-, in anatomy, is a 
hollow membraneous part, placed moſtly 
in the left hypocondrium, immediately 
under the diaphragm, and in an oblique 
ſuuation, between the liver and the ſpleen, 
Its figure, as may be ſeen in our figure 
and deſcription of the inteſtines, is like 


that of the bag of a pair of bag pipes. 


Its diviſion is into two parts, wiz. into 
two orifices and a bottom. Its left ori- 
tice, called cardia, is placed much higher 
- than its right, and is continuous with 
the gula, and furniſhed with a great 
number of nerves. Its right orifice is 
called the pyiorus, and is connected with, 
or opens into, the inteſtines, In this part 
there is a ſingular valve, the office of 
which is, to cloſe the ſtomach. The 
py lorus is connected to the upper part of 
the ſtomach by a ligament, See Hy- 
POCHONDBEIA, DIAPHRAGM, Ec. 
The ſize of the ftomach in human ſub- 
jets is various; in people addicted to 
gluttony, it is uſually very large; and 
in men it is in general larger than in 
women. In the human body it is al- 
ways ſingle, but many of the beaſts have 
| ſeveral ftomachs, Its veſſels are arteries, 
veins, nerves, and lympbatics. Its ar- 
teries, called gaſtricæ, it receives from the 
coeliac :; the gaſtric veins all run to the 
vena portæ; among theſe are oblervable, 
the vaſa brevia, which go off to the 


ſplenic branch. and the vena coronaria, | 


which jurrounds the ſtomach. Its nerves 
principally enter at the left orifice; they 
come from the par vagum, and are very 
large and hence it is, that the ſtomach 
is ſo ſenfivle ; the lymphatics' go to the 
receptaculum chyli. The ſubſtance of 
the ſtomach is membranaceous, and is 
compoſed of four coats, The firſt coat 
is membranaceous, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
the term: the fibres of this run tranſ- 
verſely. The ſecond is muſculous; in 
this the courſe of the fibres is various, 
and as it were inextricable, Some of them 
run circularly, as it were, from the upper 
part to the lower; and others only on the 


ppper part of the ſtomach, between the two - 


ovhices; others run obliquely from the 
left de to the tight, and ſome ſurround 


of 


&. 
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the orifice. The third coat of the fo⸗ 
mach 1s nervous; this forms à multitude 
of wrinkles, and is furniſhed with a 
number of ſanguiferous veſſels, and ſmall 
glands, which ſecrete the liquor gaſtricus 
or liquor of the ſtomach; this is more 
readily obſerved in hogs, than in the hu. 
man body, The fourth is a thin, villoſe, 
and porous coat, and adheres very firmly 
to the former, | 
The uſe of the ſtomach is for the di. 
geſtion of our food, that &, to receive 
contain, diſſolve, and change what it 
ſwallowed by the mouth ; and after a 
ſufficient concoction, to expel it through 
the pylorus into the inteſtines; poſſibly 
it allo abſorbs, and retains the molt (ubtle 
parts of what it has thus prepared for 
nutrition. It alſo is the organ on which 
the ſgnſation of hunger reſides. 
For the action of the ſtomach in turning 
the aliments into chyle, ſee the article 
CHYLIFICATION.. 
For an inflammation of the ſtomach, ſee 
the article INFLAMMATION. . 

Heat of the STOMACH. See SoDa. © 
Heart-burn, or pain in the STOMACH, 
See the article CARDIALGIA, 
STOMACH- BRUSH, Excutia Pentriculi. See 
the article EXCUTIA VENTRIcULI. 
STOMACHIA FEBR1S, the STOMACHIC 

FEVER, a name given by Heiſter, and 
others, to a ſpecies of fever, called by 
others, a meſenteric fever. See the ar. 

ticle MESENTERIC FEVER, © 
STOMACHIC, in pharmacy, medicines that 
ſtrengtheo the itomach, and promote di. 
geſtion, c. See DicesTION. 
Stomachic corroboratives are ſuch 38 
ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach and 
inteitines, among which are carmina» 
tives, as the rgots of galangals, red 
gentian, zedoary, pimpinella, calamus 
aromaticus, and arum, Of barks and 
rinds, thoſe of oanella alba, ſaſſaftas, 
citrons, ſeville and china oranges, Cc. 
Of ſpices, pepper, ginger, cloyes, cin- 
namon, cardamums, and mace. Other 
things of this nature are, among ſimples, 
roman and common chamezmile, worm- 
wood, mint, carduus benedictus,. and 
the four carminative ſeeds. Of pre- 
paiations, the cj] of cedar, oil of oranges 
by expreſſion, oils of common chamz- 
mile, daucus creticus, aniſum ſtellatum, 
cumin, caraway, mint, and wormwood, 
with the ſpirit of {alt and ſweet /nitre. 
Among compounds, are the ſal volatile 
ſy Ivii, the ſtomachic elixir, the eſſence 
ol orange · pecl, with ſweet ſpirit of nitre, 
tinure 
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pared by exprefſion, the compound ef 


{ence of wormwaod, &c. 


| $TOMACHIC, is alſo applied to the arteries, " 


veins, &c. of the ſtomach. See the ar- 
ticle STOMACH. | 
STOMACHUS, in anatomy, the ſame 
with the oeſophagus, or gula, See the 
article OESOPHAGUS, Ns 
STOMATIA, in natural hiftory, a ge- 
nus of ſimple ſhells, without any hinge, 
and formal of one piece ; its figure is 
depreſſed and flat, its mouth the moſt 
patent of all the ſhells, the limpet only 
excepted; it has a ſhort ſpiral turn run- 
ning into the mouth, at the head; and 
has no perforations in any part of the 
ſurface. The animal inhabiting this 
ſhell is a nereis. 


STOMATICA, a term uſed by ſome for 


all medicines uſed in diſorders of the 
mouth and fauces, | | 
'STONES, in natural hiſtory, are defined 
to be eſſentially compound foſſils, not 
inflammable, nor ſoluble in water or 
oil, nor at all -duQtile ; found in conti- 
nued ſtrata, or beds, of great extent; 
formed either of a congeries of ſmall par- 
ticles, in ſome degree reſembling ſand, 
and lodged in a {mgother cementitious 
matter, or elſe of this cementitious mat- 


ter, and the gritt or ſand-like particles, 


running together into one ſmooth maſs; 
or, finally, of grannles cohfring by con- 
tact, without any cementitious matter 
among them; or compoſed of cryſtal or 
ſpar, uſually debaſed by earth, and often 
mixed with talc, and other extraneous 
particles. See the Articles SAND, CRY- 
STAL, SPAR, Talc, Sc. We; 
Of this claſs of foſſils there are three or- 
ders; and under theſe, eight genera, 
The firſt order comprehends all the 
coarſe harſh, and rough ſtones, of a lax 
texture, and compoſed of a viſible gritt, 


reſembling ſand in form, and uſually 


. immerſed in a cementitious matter, and 


of little natural brigbtneſs; ſcarce ca- 


pable of any poliſh, and natu- ly moul- 
dering away in form of powder from 
the tools of the workmen. The genera 
of this drder are two, wiz. the ammo- 
chiſta and pſaduria; the former of which 
conſtitute our grey and rough ſlates, and 
the latter comprehends molt of the ſtones 
vied in building, particularly portland 
ſtone, See the articles SLATE and 
_ PorRTLAND STONE, FH 
The ſecond order conſiſts of ſtones, mo- 
derately fine, of a more compact and 
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pable o n 
granules of various ſhapes and ſizes, but 
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even texture, ſcarce diſtinguiſhable con- 
ſtruction, and affording no fand-like 
particles to the viewz of ſome natural 
brightneſs, capable of a tolerable poliſh, 
and flying off from the tools of the Work- 
men in form of ſmall chips. Under this 
order are comprehended the ſympexĩia and 
ſtegania. See the articles SY MPEXLIUM 
and STEGANIUM, K 
The third order confiſts of ſtones, of a 
very fine ſubſtance and elegant ſtructure, 
naturally of a great brightneſs, and ca- 
5 an elegant poliſhz complied of 


uſually flattiſh, ſometimes more, ome- 


times leſs diſtinct; and, in ſome ſpecies, 
running together into uniform maſſes, 
but never lodged in any cementitious 


ſubſtance, - Of this order are the marbles, 
alabaſters, porphyries, and granites. See 
the articles MARBLE, ALABASTER, 
PoRPHYRY, and GRANITE. 


For the formation of STONES, ſee the ar- 


ticle LITHOGENESIA. 


Pudding STONE, litboxugia. See the ar- 


ticle LITHOZUGIA, 


Figured or formed STONES, among natu- 


raliſts, ſtones found in the ſhape of ſhells, 


or other parts of animals. 


There are two very different opinions 
concerning the origin” of theſe ſtones, 
which have occaſioned great - diſputes 
among the learned, One is, that theſe 
bodies, though reſembling ever ſo ex- 
ally the ſea-fiſhes, yet never were in the 
fea at all; but that the firſt ſemina of 
the ſea-ſhells, corals, and other ſubſtan- 


ces, being carried by the ſea - water 


through the ſubterranean paſſages into 


' all parts of the earth, even into the higheſt 


mountains, bave been there left in vaſt 


numbers, and growing there among 


ſtony matter, have arrived at their true 
bulk and figure, but in a ſtony ſubſtance, 
But the other opinion ſeems to be a true 


one, which declares them to be all of 
. marine origin at firſt, and that they were 
. brought to the places where we find 
them in this foſſile ſtate, at the time of 


the univerſal deluge, and have been fince 
altered into the nature of ſtones, by long . 
lying in the earth in the way of waters 
impregnated with ſtony particles, which 
they have depohited in them, after enter- 
ing their ſubſtance in their paſſage through 
the earth, See the article SHELL, 

As to the petrified teeth of animals, call= 


ed by, authors lycodontes, gloſſopetree, 


Sc. See the articles LYCODONTES, 
GLos3OPETRA, Sec. 
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tion in any of the urinary paſſages, 
.which occaſions a difficulty in making 


water, and a pain in the (mill of the 
back, or about the os pubis. When this 


collection is ſo large as to form one or 


more bodies, unable-by reaſon of their 


ſize to paſs through the conduits of urine, 
they frequently cauſe great pain, ulcers 


in the parts, and an intire ſuppreſſion of 
urine; and, from the part where this 


ohſtructing matter happens to lodge, this 


diſtemper receives its denomination, as 


from the kidneys, bladder, urcters, or 
urethra. 


This diſorder, ſays Dr, Shaw, may ſome- 


times have an hereditary cauſe; that is, 


the urinary paſſages may be naturally 


ſtraighter than they ought to be; or the 


. Conſtitution may be naturally diſpoſed to 


generate a ſtony matter; an obſtructed 


alſo give riſe 


perſpiration, 1 a cold or moiſt air, may 


fluids will be detained in the body. 

Another occafion of this diſtemper may 
be the uſe of ſuch waters, as by running 
through various ſtrata of the earth, are 
impregnated with ſtony particles. There 
are ſome wines too, and other liquors, 
which being either foul or not ſufficiently 
fined down, or abounding in tartar, or 
other terreſtrial corpuſcles, may lay the 
foundation for the ſtone, Again, in 


_ perſons ſubje& to the aſthma or gout, 


who have a weak digeſtion, viſcid chyle, 
and ſtony concretions in the joints, there 


are manifeſt ſeeds of this diſtemper. In 


ſhort, whatever can bring on an accumu- 
Jation of earthy particles in the urinary 
paſſages, .whether by obſtructing or lei- 


ſening the capacity of the canals, or by 


immediately or remotely producing the 
ſubſtance itſelf, will cauſe gravel, and in 
time the ſtone, 


The ſymptoms of the gravel or ſtone are, 


Frequently, a nauſea and vomiting, with 


a numbneſs down the leg and thigh of 


the part affected; a pain fixed or move- 
able, great or leſs,. in proportion to the 


bulk of impacted matter felt generally 


about the region of the loins, os pubis, 
and parts adjacent, This pain is very 


acute, and almoſt continual, when the 


grave] or ſtone remains at the head of 
the vreters ; but begins to leſſen, as it is 
protruded forwards, Sometimes when 


* the ſtone is angular, or continues long 


fixed, the urine is bloody; and, gene- 
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STONE, bthiafis and calculus humanu;, in 
medicine, a ſtony or terreſtrial concre- 


it ; for by means hereof 
the more heayy particles of the animal 
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rally in nephritic obſtruQions, it is thin, 
and made in a ſmall quantity, eſpecially 


at the beginning of "the fit. Sometimes 
there happens a total ſuppreſſion of it, in 


which caſe both the ureters may be ob. 


ſtructed. See IschURx. 


When the obſtructed matter is forced in- 
to the bladder, the urine is turbid, and 
comes away plentifully ; and there ap- 
pears in it much ſand, and ſometimes 
ſmall ſtones ; which when angular, are 
ſeldom voided without much pain: and 
when the paroxyſm is violent, and of 
long continuance, there ſometimes hap. 


pens an entire ſuppreſſion of ſtool ſo far, 


that cathartics loſe their force; and ſome- 
times too, though rarely, the terreftrial 
matter is depoſited in ſuch parts where 
the canals are lax and the circulation 
languid, ſo as at the ſame time to occa- 
fion both an arthritie and a nephritic fit, 


' When a ſtone is lodged in the urethra, 


the pain generally proves exquiſite, but 
limited to the part, where ſometimes the 
ſtone will bulge outwards, and may be 
felt with the fingers. 

Ail- paroxyſms in caſe of a confirmed 
ſtone, are dangerous. An accumulation 
of ſand in the kidneys or ureters, is leſs 
dangerous than a formed ſtone, A ſtone 
in the kidneys is of worſe conſequence 
than in the ureters, and more or leſs ſo 
in proportion to its bigneſs. The largeſt 
ſtone, naturally capable of paſſing the 
urethra in men, is ſuppoſed to be about 
the ſize of a ſmall hazel nut; but in 


women, one conſiderably larger may paſs 


the meatus urinarius, When both kid- 
neys, or both uretgrs, are affected, it is ſo 
much the more dangerous, eſpecially if 
attended with ſharp pain, exulceration, 


" inflammation, want of ſleep, loſs of 


ſtrength, a fever, ſuppreſſion of urine, 
Sc. When the ſymptoms continue many 
days without intermiſſion, the caſe is deſ- 
perate; eſpecially if coldnels has ſeized 
the extremities, the pulſe ticks, and the 
patient has cold ſweats, Sc. When the 
caſe is habitual or hereditary, or happens 
in old age or gouty conſthutions, it is 
difficult. The ſymptoms of bloody urine, 
continuing after the fit is gone off, prove 
hard to remove, When the urine 1s 
plentifully diſcharged, has its ordinary 
ſediment, is turbid, and the ſymptoms 
decreaſe, it is a ſign the patoxyſmis go- 


ing off, If a large ſtone be long detain- 
edi in the urethra, eſpecially if it be rug- 
ged, and can neither be propelled back- 


wards nor forwards, and there be a _u 
. up- 


continued. 
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Foppreſſion of urine, the caſe uſually 
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proves mortal. wh ; 
As to the method of cure, it conſiſts in 


the eaſy excluſion of the ſtone, and the 
preventing the breeding of others, To 
this | purpoſe,” Sydenham recommends 
bleeding, a poſſet drink, in which two 
ounces of marſh-mallow roots have been 


boiled, and an emollient clyſter; after 


which, he adviſes a pretty large doſe of 


an opiate; that is, about twenty-five 


drops of the thebaic tincture, or fifteen 


ains of the ſaponaceous pills. And 
Hoxham tells us, that nothing is ſo effi- 


cacious to eaſe the pain, and promote 


the deſcent of the ſtone through the ure- 


ters, as a tepid and emollient bath, Dr. 
Mead aſſures us, that it is an error in 
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procured, The lime- water will be fafer, 


and yet loſe nothing of its virtue, if a 
dram of ſtarch, or the fourth part of the 


yolk of an egg, be boiled in fix or ſeven 


. ounces of it. 


' Thoſe who, though they have no ſtone 


practice, to give ſtrong forcing diuretics, - 


with a view of driving out the gravel 
with the urine 2 whereas this intention 
is anſwered with greater ſafety, in moſt 
caſes, by relaxing and lubricating me- 
dicines; eſpecially if, in caſe of violent 
ain, bleeding be premiſed, and anodynes 
interſperſed, 
give three or four grains of opium, diſ- 


ſolved in five or fix ounces of the com- 


mon decoction, by way of clyſter. How- 
ever, he allows, there are conjunctures, 
after the pain is abated, when powerful 
diuretics may be adminiſtered ; but with 
this precaution, that as ſoon as they have 
had their effect, they are no longer to be 
All this time the body 
ſhould be kept open, by giving a tur- 
pentine clyſter, and ſometimes purging 
gently with an infuſion of ſena and man- 
na, becauſe ſtrong cathartics are to be 
avoided, The chief lubricating medi- 


cines are oil of ſweet almonds, ſyrup of 


marſhmallows, emulſions made with al- 
monds, and the like; to which may be 
added the uſe of the warm bath. Soap 
and lime-water are alſo celebrated lithon- 
triptics, See the articles SOAP, Lime, 
and LiTHONTRIPTICS, 

Such as have a ſtone in the bladder, 
ſhould, while they are taking the fore- 
ſaid medicines, have four ounces or up- 
wards of tepid oyſter-ſhell lime water 
injected into the bladder every day; 
taking care to evacuate their urine be- 
fore injection, and to retain it as long as 
they can without. pain. And were it 


He therefore adviſes, to 


in the bladder, are nevertheleſs frequent 
ly troubled with fits of the gravel in the 


kidneys, may probably put a ſtop to the 


diſorder, by drinking every morning a 
pint of oyſter-ſhe}l lime water, two or 
three hours before breakfaſt, Its diſa- 
greeable taſte may be mitigated, by add. 
ing a very ſmall quantity of vew- milk 
to it: allo a dram and a half, or twa 
drams, of juniper berries, infuſed in 
every quart- bottle: of it, will mend ity 


taſte much, 


As to the regimen to be obſerved, Dr. 


Mead recommends a mild diet, and ſuck 
as is eaſy of digeſtion ; and wine ahd 
water, mead, or new ſoft ale, for drinks 


and gentle exe ciſe, eſpecially / ridings 


See the articles DiET and Reciutn. 
For the ſeveral operations in cutting fag 


the ſtone, or the method of cure by er- 5 


traction, ſee the article LIT HO TOT. 


STONE alſo denotes a certain quantity or 


weight of ſome commoduies. $:e the 
article WEIGHT, | 

A ſtone of beet, at London, is the quan- 
tity of eight pounds; ia Herefordfhire, 
twelve poun:'s; in the north, | Gxteem 
pounds. : | 
A ſtone of wool (according to the ſtatute 


of 11 Hen. VII.) i« to weigh fourteen 


STONE, in geography, a market: 


pounds; 8 in ſome places it is more, 
in others lefs; as in Glouceſterſhire, 6f- 
teen pounds; in H-refordſhire, tw 
pounds. f 
A ſtone, among horſe-courſers, is the 


weight of fourteen pounds, 


ſeven miles north of Stafford. 


STOXE-BLUE, the fame with malt. See 


the article SMALT. 


STONE - CHATTER, in ornithology, the 


engliſh name of the black motacilla, 
with a yellow throat and white belly: 
it is about the ſize of a linnet, and has 


a a remarkable white ſpot on each fide. 


See the article MOTACILLA., '/ 


STONEHENGE, in antiquity,” a famed 


not for the trouble of introducing the 


catheter, the inſection might be made at 
leaſt twice every day; and if a flexible 


. Catheter were always kept in the bladder, 


it might be done at pleaſure, and the 


pile of monument of huge ſtones on 
Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant from 


that city. ü | 
It confifts of the remains of four ranks 
of rough ſtones, ranged one within ano- 


ther, ſome of them, elpecially in the 


/ outer 
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Dnermoſt and third rank, twenty feet 


b high, and ſeven broad; ſuſtaining others 


laid acroſs their heads and faſtened: by 
mortiſes: ſo that the whole muſt have 

antiently hung together. | 
 Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed 

that it was a britiſh temple; and Dr, 


Langwith thinks it might eaſily be made 


- probable, at leaſt, that it was dedicated to 
the ſun and moon. Inigo Jones has given 
a fine ſcheme of the work, and ſtrives hard 


to perſuade the world, thatit was Roman: 


but Dr, Langwith, who took. his mea- 


ſures on the ſpot, aſſures us he could by no 


means reconcile them with that ſcheme, 


os STONY LANDS, in agriculture, ſuch as 


ate full of flints, pebbles, or ſmall frag- 
ments of free-ſtone. ; 
Theſe lands, in many places, yield good 
crops; and the general rule is, that, in 
cold and Riff lands, the ſtones ſhould be 
carefully removed but, in light and dry 
lands, it will be advantageous to leave 
them. However, they always fallow 

_ theſe lands every other year, unleſs they 

_ Tow peaſe upon them; ſometimes they 
ſow them with lentils; and when they 

are quite worn out, they lay them down 
for clover, or rye-graſs, | 

STONEY-STRATFORD, a market-town of 

_ Buckinghamſhire, fourteen miles north 
of Aileſbury. 

STOOL, albu, in medicine, an evacua- 
tion or diſcharge of the fæces, &c, by 
the anus. 

Spirit of vitriol, mixed with the patient's 

drink, is ſaid to be an excellent medicine 

- In caſe of blcody ſtools. See the article 
DYSENTERY. 


© STOOL is allo a kind of ſeat, without a 


back, much uſed by artificers, Cc. and, 
among ſeamen, the reſts whereon the 


ools. 

STOOMING of wine, is the putting bags 
of herbs, or other ingredients, into it. 

See the article WINE. 

STOOPING, in falcoary, is when a hawk 
being upon the wing, at the height of 

her pitch, bends down violently to take 
the fowl, See the articles FaLcongaY 
and HawKiNG. |, | 

STOP, in the manege, is à pauſe, or diſ- 

_ continuance of a horſe's motion. 
To form a ftop, you muſt, in the firſt 
place, bring to the calves of your legs to 

- animate him, bend your body backwards, 


' raiſe the bridle-hand without moving the - 


elbow, then vigorouſly extend your hams, 
aud reft upon your ſlirrups, and make 


* 
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p and top-lanterns ſtand, are called 


STO 

him form the times or motions of his 
in lang his haunches three or four 
times. After ſtopping your horſe, make 


bim give three or four curvets. The Op» 


polite term of ſtop, is parting. In for- 
mer times, the ſtop of Charts was called 
parade. 5 e 
Half a ſtop, is a ſtop not finiſhed, but à 
peſate; ſo that the horſe, after falcading 
three or four times upon the haunches 
reſumes and continues his gallop, with. 
out making peſades or curvets. 
STOPS, or POINTS, in grammar. See the 
articles POINT and PUNCTUAT10N, 
STOPPER, in a ſhip, a piece of cable-laid 
rope, having a wale-knot at one end, 
with a laniard faſtened to it; and the 
other end is ſpliced round a thimble in 
the ring-bolts upon deck, and at the bits : 
its ule is to ſtop the cable, that it may 
not run, out too faſt; in order to which, 
they make turns with the laniard about 
the cable, and the wale-knot ſtops it, ſo 
that it cannot ſlip away faſter than is 
neceſſary. | ; . | 
STORAX, or STYRAX, in natural hiſtory 
and pharmacy, a dry and ſolid reſin, of a 
reddiſh colour, and a peculiarly fragrant 
ſmell, of which there are two kinds, the 
ſtyrax calamita, or ſtyrax in tears, and 
the ſtyrax vulgaris, whereof the former 
is by far the purer and finer kind, im- 
pores in ſmall looſe granules, or elſe in 
large maſſes compoſed of ſuch granules ; 
it antiently uſed to be packed up in reeds, 
for the more ſecure carriage z whence 
the name, The common ftorax is like- 
wiſe a fine and pure reſin, though leſs fo 
than the former; and is brought to us in 
large lumps, not formed of granules, but 
of one uniform conſiſtence. 
Theſe are the two genuine kinds of ſto- 
rax; but neither of them is that met with 
in our ſhops, which is a kind of ſaw- 
duſt connected into lumps, by juſt fo 
much of the ſtorax-reſin as will make 
the other matters hang together, This 
is what our apothecaries uſe, under the 
name of ftorax ; but it is adviſeable, to 
ſtrain. carefully the pure reſin from the 
filth, and uſe no part of the latter, 
The two genuine kinds of ſtorax, which 
* always to be uſed where they can 
be had, differ only in this; that the gra- 
nulated ſtorax flows naturally from the 
ſtyrax · tree, and the common kind is ob- 
tained from the ſame tree, by inciſion. 
See the article STYRAX. 
Storax is brought to us from Syria, and 
the Eaſt Indies ; and ought t be choſen 
b Pure, 
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very fragrant, and of an acid taſte. and three drams ef pure liquid Gerz z 


1 : 7 N 
1 


tis much recommended as a detergent 
- and balſamic, in diſorders of the breaſt : 
it is allo. eſteemed à cordial, and is re - 
commended in vertigos, and other diſor- 
ders of the head and nerves, 


and let the whole be well mixed, and 
then cool. | TEE 
STORGE, cx; 


A eck term, frequent uently 
uſed for the pn 1 inſtioQ, or 3 
affeion, Which almoſt all animals bear 


their young; whereby they are moſt 
powerfully moved to defend them from 
dangers, and procure for them ſuitable 
TH: nouriſhment. 2 | "My 
 STORK, ciconia, in ornithology, a ſperies 
of ardea, with the long wing-feathers 
black : its general colour is white, which 


on rene the ſtorax calamita pays 
a duty of 11 00d. 3 and draws 
back, on exportation, 10 
aui SrokAx, in pharmacy, is a drug 
a- different from the rehn above de- 


ſcribed ; being a_ reſinous juice, of the 
conſiſtence of venice · turpentine, or thick- 
er 1 it is, when clean, pellucid, of a 
| browniſh colour, with a caſt ſometimes 
of reddiſh, and ſometimes of greyiſh in 
it, Its ſmell is ſomewhat like that of 
common ſtorax, only much ſtronger, and 
even diſagreeable 2 its taſte is acrid, aro- 
matic, and ſomewhat bitteriſh; and it is 
oily, or unftuous. It ſhould be choſen 
thin, pellucid, of a clean brown colour, 
and of a very ſtrong ſmell, _ 

There is another coarſer and very impure 
kind, not at all pellucid, and of a grey 
or browniſh colour: its ſmell is much 
more languid, and alſo more diſagreeable 
than that of the pure kind; whereof it 
ſeems to be only the dregs, though it is 
by much the moſt common liquid ſtorax 
in the ſhops. _ 8 

Petiver gives the moſt rational account of 
the origin of liquid ftorax 3 which, he 
ſays, is prepared from the bark of a tree, 
called by the Turks roſa mallos, which 
is frequent in the iſland Cobras, The 
bark of this tree being bruiſed and ma- 
cerated in ſea-water, is boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of bird-lime; they then collect 
the reſinous matter that ſwims on the top; 
which, being foul, is boiled again in ſea- 
water, and (trained; what val 

is the finer, and what remains in them 
the coarſer liquid ſtorax. He adds, that 
liquid ſtorax is much eſteemed in the eaſt, 
as a perfume. As to its medicinal vir- 
tues, they are nearly related to thoſe of 
turpentine : it is preſcribed, internally, 
as a detergent and diure 
nally, to prevent mortifications. The 
French ſpeak much of the virtues of the 
ointment called unguentum de ſtyrace, 
which is thus prepared; melt in five 
ounces of put-oil, gum-elemi and yellow 
wax, of each three ounces and three 
drams; add of colophony, ſeven ounces 
and a half: and when all. theſe are per- 


{Aly melted together, add three ounces 
N 9 


es the bags 


; and exter- 


with the black wing feathers makes a 


very pleaſing variegation: the legs are 
red, very long, and naked a great way 
up: when it ſtands erect, it is between 
three and four feet high; and its bod 
is about the ſize of a gooſe. ; 
But beſides the common ſtork, there are 


two other ſpecies of ardea known by the 


ſame name, wiz. the black ſtork, with 


the. breaſt and belly white, an ereft and 


beautiful bird, ſomewhat larger than the 
common heron; and the braſilian ſtork, 
variegated with black aud white, much 
about the ſize of the common heron. See 


the articles ARDEA and HERON, 
STORM-B1RD, or STORM-FISH, frotel- 


laria, in ornithology, See the article 
PROCELLAKIA, 


STORMAR, the ſouth diviſion of Hol- 


ſtein, whereof Hamburgh is the chief 


town. 


STORTFORD, a market-town of Hert- 


fordſhire, thirty miles north of London. 


STOVES, in gardening, are buildings 


erected for the preſervation of tender exo - 


tie pon which, without that aſſiſtance, 


will not bear the cold of our winter, be- 
cauſe they require an artificial warmth. 
Stoves are of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed 


the names of the dry and the bark ſtoves, 


The dry ſtove has the flues, in which the 
ſmoak is carried, either laid under the 

vement of the floor, or erected in the 

ck part of the houſe over each other, 
and returned fix or eight times all along 
the ſtove. In theſe ſtoves the plants are 
placed on ſcaffolds, and benches of 
boards, raiſed above one another; and. 


the plants, principally preſerved in theſe, 


are the aloes, cereuſes, euphorbiums, tie 
thymals, and other ſucculent plants, 
which are impatient of moiſture in winter, 
and therefore are not to be kept among 
trees, or herbaceous plants, which per- 
ſpire freely. | os 
The bark-ſtoves are made with a — of 
pit, nearly of the length of the houſe, 
which 
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ä ern | 


| x Which ie ihre fect deep, and fix or ſeven STOURBRIDGE, or STUCvt1vee; 3 


2 | 
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feet wide. This pit is to be filled with market-town, nineteen miles north of 
freſh tanner's bark to make-a hot-bed, Worceſter. 
and in this the pots, containing the ten- STOURBRIDGE is alſo the name of a held, 
der plants, are to be plunged, near Cambridge, where 'Sturbridge-fair 
This invention of tanner's bark for hot- is kept yearly, on September 7, and 
beds, has been of prodigious ſervice to continues a fortnight. 
the curious in gardening, as many plants STOW, a market- town, twenty miles eaſt 
nre, by this means, annually. preſerved of Gloceſter. | 
and raiſed, which no other method could STOWAGE, in the ſea;language, the 
Have made endure our climate. | placing goods orderly in the hold of a 
The dimenſions of theſe ſtoves muſt be ſhip, vi. the heavieſt next the ballaſt, &c, 
' wholly directed by the number of plants STOWEY, a market town of Somerſet- 
' Intentied to be preſerved z and for the ſhire, eighteen miles weſt of Wells. 
dry ftove, the floor muſt be raiſed above STOW-MARKET, a town of Suffolk, 
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me ſurface of the earth, more or leſs, 


according to the drineſs or wetneſs of 


che foil. In the front there is to be a 


walk about twenty inches wide, for the 
convenience of walking. The fire-place 
may be made either in the raiddle, or at 


one end, and the'furnace muſt be con- 
trived according to the nature of the 
fuel which is to be burnt there, The beft 


Fring, when it can be had, is turf, for it 
- - - burns longer, and more moderately, than 
any other fuel, as alfo more uniformly, 


and therefore requires leſs attendance, 


The entrance into the bark-fove ſhould 


always be either out of a green-houſe, 
or the dry ſtove, or elſe through the ſhed 


where the fire is made; becauſe in cold 
weather the front glaſſes muſt not, by any 


means, be opened; and the top ſhould 


de covered either with tarpaulins, or flid- 
. Ing ſhutters, in bad weather. 


The tender ſhrubs and exotic plants muſt 
be plunged in their pots into the bark- 


.- beds; fuch are the caſhew, cabbage-tree, 
cocoa tree, dumb - cane, fuſtick, logwood, 


mancinel, papaw tree, ſour ſop, and the 
like ; and upon the top of the flues may 


be ſet the melon, thiſtle, the tender ce- 


reuſes; and the like. 


The thermometer, by which the heat in 


the ſtove is regulated, muſt always be 
hung with its back to the ſun, and as far 
from the flues as may be. The proper 


ſtrudcture of theſe ſhelters, ſor the curious 


part of the vegetable creation, is to have 


a green-houſe in the middle, and two 


Rtoves, and a glaſs caſe, at each end. 


See the article G&aEEN-HOUSE. 
STove, among confectioners, denotes a 


little cloſet, well encloſed on all ſides; 
wherein they dry their ſweet-meats, rang - 
ed on ſeveral rows of ſhelves, made of 
wires, \ 


STOUR, the name of ſeveral (mall rivers, 


** 
$- .* 


in Evgland, 


ten miles eaſt of Bury, : 


STR ABISMUS, cpaGiow®-, $QUINTING, 


in medicine and ſurgery, a diſtottion of 
the eyes, whereby their pupils are turned 
from, inſtead of being directed towards, 
objects at which they look: ſometimes 
only one eye, but more frequently both 


are thus affected. 


This diſorder is frequently cauſed in in- 
fants, from letting them conſtantly ſuck 


at one and the ſame breaſt; or from 


placing them in the cradle, fo as that they 
always lobk the ſame way towards the 
light or window; by which repeated ac- 
tion, the muſcles on that ſide become too 
ſtrong to be balanced by their oppoſite 
muſcles; and hence the eye is contcrted, 
or looks obliquely at objects. But it may 
be alſo owing to convullive and epileptic 
motions, to which the eyes of infants are 
extremely ſubjet. And, laftly, it may 
proceed, as well in adults as infants, from 
a ſpaſm, or rigor, or from a palſey in 
ſome of the muſcles of the eye; as allo 


from a defect, or inſenſibility, of ſome 


part of the retina. 

Squinting is a diſorder very difficult to be 
cured, eſpecially when in adults, and 
cauſed by ſome defect in the muſcles, or 
retina: but, in young iofants, it may 
probably be cured, ſays St. Yves, by 


frequently placing them before a looking 


glaſs, that their eyes may be directed to- 
wards the image of their own fate. 
Thoſe morepovance in years may be 
aſſiſted by-rEading very ſmall writing or 


print; or by inſpecting very minute ob- 


jects, provided they turn their eyes even, 
and bathe them at times with hungary- 
water. Others propoſe to cure this diſor- 


der with a ſort of maſk, or eye-ſwath, 


repreſented in plate CCLXII. fig. 2. 
But this method is ſeldom practicable, 


through the moroſeneſs of infants, and 


other impediments, * 
| e STRA- 


FF LY 


STR 
STRADELLA, a town of the dutchy of 
Milan, in Italy, ſituated on the ſouth 

fide of the river Po, fourteen miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Pavia. : 

STRAIGHT, STREIGHT, or STRAIT, in 
bydrography. See the article STRAIT. 

STRAIN, in ſurgery, à violent exten- 
ſion of the ſinews, or tendons, of ſome 
muſcle. 

STRAIT, or STREIGHT, in hydrogra- 

phy, is a narrow paſſage out of one ſea 
into another, as thoſe of Gibraltar and 
Magellan. 

STRAKES, in the 22 ſignify 
the uniform ranges of planks on the bot- 
tom, decks, and fides of ſhips; and the 
garboard- ſtrake is that next the keel. 

STRALSUND, a ſtrang city and port- 
town of Germany, in the circle of Up- 

r Saxony and dutchy of Pomerania, 

ubje&t to Sweden: eaft longitude 13? 

22/,, and north latitude 54 23". 

STRAND, ſignifies any ſhore of the ſea, 
or bank of a great river: hence an im- 
munity from paying cuſtoms on goods 
or veſſels, was antiently expreſſed by 
ſtrand and ſtream, 


STRANDED, among ſeamen, is ſaid of 


a ſhip that is driven aſhore by a tempeſt, 
or runs on ground through ill ſteerage, 
and ſo periſhes. 


Where any veſſel is ſtranded, the juſtices 


of the peace are impowered to command 
the conſtables near the ſea-coaſt to call 
aſſiſtance, in order to preſerve the ſame, 
if poſſible. 
STRANGER, in law, ſignifies a perſon 
who is not privy to ſome act: thus, a 
ſtranger to a deed, is any perſon who 
has nothing to do therewith; in which 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to party or privy, 
STRANGFORD, a town of Ireland, that 


gives name to a lough and bay, in the 


county of Down and province of UJſter, 


ſituated nine miles eaſt of Down. 
STRANGURY, in medicine, a difficulty 


of making water, wherein the urine comes 


away drop by drop, and is attended with 


a ſpaſmodic pain about the ſyhincter and 
neck of the bladder; in which ſenſe it is 


_ diſtinguiſhed from a dyſwy and iſchury. 


See the articles DYSURY and ISCHURY. 


As to the treatment, in order to ohtuad 
the acrimony of the blood, and take off 


the ſpaſtic motions, there is no medicine 
ſo uſeful as nitre, whether given alone, 
or mixed with ſome abſterſive ſalt, or with 
an abſorbent, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
tity of an acid to ſaturate it, and with 
OL. IVW. | 
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a little cinnabar. A compound powder 
may be prepared of theſe ingredients, and 
a ſcruple of it given four” times a day, 
will uſually ſoon take off the complaint, 
The cooling emulſions, made with bar- 
ley - water and almonds; and with the cold 
ſeeds, are alſo of great ſervice: and when 
there is farther occaſion for medicines, 
gum arabic, and pills of boiled turpen- 
tine, are found very good ones; and ue - 
, coQtions of quorice roots in barley- wa- 


ter, with (ſyrup of marſh-mallows, may 


be drank in large draughts. Many peo- 
ple are allo fond of external remedies, 
and recommend onions, roaſted and but- 
tered,” to be applied to the pubes, and 
goat's ſuet to be rubbed warm about the 
navel, | 
A common ftrangury is often carried off 
by mere diluters, ſuch as tea, barley- 
water, or any other watery liquor, drank 
in large quantities, till a ſweat comes on; 
and in the gentler caſes, where theſe alone 
are not quite effectual, there is no better 
addition to them than a little nitre. 
Bleeding in time often prevents great miſ- 
chiefs from theſe diſorders; and in caſes 
of a dyſury, brought on by the taking 
cantharides, there is no remedy ſo power- 
ful as warm milk alone, drank in large 
quantities, Mr. Boyle has alſo faid much. 
in favour of venice-ſoap on this occa- 


fun. pes 

STRANRAVER, a- parliament-town- of 
Scotland, ſituated in the ſhire of Gallo- 
wav, on a bay of the frith of Clyde. 

STRAP, among, ſurgeons, a ſtrong piece 
of leather, or the like, uſed for ſtretching 
limbs, in the ſetting broken or diſlocated 
bones, See the articles DiSLOCATION, 
LUXATION, HUMERUS, &e, 

STRAPS "of @ ſaddle, are ſtrong leather- 
thongs, nailed to the bows of a ſaddle, 


in order to make the girths, &c. faſt, 
See the article SADDLE. 


. STRAP, in a ſhip, is a rope ſpliced about 


any block, or made with an eye, to faſten 
it any where, on occaſion. 

STRAPADO, or STRAPPADO, a kind of 
military puniſhment, wherein the crimi- 
nal is hoiſted up by a rope, and let down, 
ſo that, by the weight of his body in the 
fall, his arms are diſlocated. 


STRASBURG, a fiee imperial city of 
Germany, capital of the landgraviate of 
Alſace,- ſituated MAGS the waters bank of 
the Rhine, in eaſt longitude . 
north latitude 48“ 385 8 +: 1 wg, i 
STRATA, in natural hiſiory, the ſeve- 
17 U 8 ral 
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STR 
tal beds or layers of diffetent matters, 
whereof the body of the earth is com - 

ſed. | 9 . 
The ſtrata include all the layers of earths, 
minerals, metals, ſtones, &c. lying ynder 
the upper tegument, or ſtratum, the turf 
or mould, | 
The time when theſe ſeveral ſtrata were 
laid, was doubtleſs at the creation; un- 
leſs, with fome great naturaliſts, as Ste- 

no, Dr. Woodward, Sc. we ſuppoſe the 
globe of the earth to have been diſſolved 
by the deluge. Ser DELUGE, 
The mok frequent opportunities we have 
of oblerving theſe in England, is in the 
coal miles; where ve find them lying in 

* regular manner, on what appears to us 

a2 plane, as we (ce any (mall part of it: 
but when we conſider the ſame ſtrata, ac- 
cording to the globular figure of the earth, 
and ſuppoſe the maſs of the earth to con · 
fiſt of the foregoing, and perhaps in dif- 
ferent parts, and at different depths, of 
ſtrata of ten thouſand other kinds, all ori- 
ginzlly, while in a ſoft and fluid fate, 
tending towards the center, we ſhall find 
that it muſt mechanically and almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, by the continual revolu- 
tion of the crude maſs from welt to Eaſt, 
like the winding up of a jack, or the 
rolling up of the leaves of a paper- book, 
that every one of thele ſtrata, though they 
each reach the center, muſt, in ſome place 
or other, - appear to the day, of on the 
ſurface, In which caſe there needs no 
ſpecific gravitation to cauſe the lighteſt to 
be uppermoſt; and were it practicable to 
ſink to the center of the earth, all the ſtra- 
ta that are would be found in every part, 
nnd, according to the poet, ponderibus li- 
berata fuis, Add to this, that, accord - 
ing to an obſervation of Dr. Stukely, the 
precipices of all hills are to the weſtward, 
whereas the aſcent to the ealt is more 

radual. A 

RATAGEM, or STRATEGEM, in'the 
art of war, any device for the deceiving 
and ſurpriſing an enemy. 


 STRATEGUSs, in grecian antiquity, an 


annual officer am:ng the Athenians, 
whereof there were two choſen, to com- 
mand the troops of the ſtate. 


STRATFORD, a market-town, fitoated 


fx miles ſouth of Warwick. 
STRATHNAVER, a ſubdiviſion or di- 
ftri& of the county of Sutherland, in 


Scotland, having the Caledonian ocean 
on th- north and weſt, | 


: STRATIFICATION, in chemiſtry, the 
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ranging any thing to be calcined in (eye. * 
ral layers or- ſtrata one above above an- 
other; which operation'is denoted by the 
abbreviation ſ. ſ. .. 

STRATIOTES, the FRESH - WATER«' 
SOLDIER, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lyandria-hexagynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of three obverſe] 
cordated ereQo-patent petals; the fruit 
is an oval berry, attenuated at each end, 
and covered with the cup; it conſiſts 
of ſix cells, and contains numerous, ob- 


long, orooked, and, as it were, alated 
ſeeds. 


STRATTON, a market-town of Corn- 
wal, ſituated a little fouth of the Briſtol 
channel, fourteen miles north-weſt of 
Launceſton. 

STRAUBING, a city of Bavaria, ſituat - 
ed on the Danube, twenty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Ratiſbon. 

STRAWBERRY, fragaria, in botany, 
See the article FRACGARIA. 

Strawberry leaves are ſomewhat ſtyptie 
and bitteriſh z and hence may be of ſome 
ſervice in debility and laxity in the viſ- 
cera, and immoderate ſecretions ; they 
are alſo recommended in hzmorrhages 
and fluxes. The fruit is very grateful 
both to the palate and ſtomach, abatin 
heat, quenching thirſt, looſening the bel- 
ly, and promoting urine, 

STRAWBERRY-TREE, arbutus, in botany, 
See the article AxBUur us. 

STRAY, or EsTRAY, in law. See the 
article EST RAV. 

STREAM-ANCHOR., See ANCHOR, 

STRENZE, in antiquity, preſents made 
on new-year's day, as a happy augu- 
ry for the enſuing year. 

STRENGTH, vic, in phyſiology, the ſame 
with force. See FORCE and POWER. 
The ſtrengths of different animals of the 
ſame ſpecies, or of the ſame animal, at 
different times, are demonſtrated to be in 
a triplicate proportion of the quantities of 
the maſs of their blood; the whole ſtrength 
of an animal is the force of all the mul- 
cles taken together; therefore, whatever 
increaſes ſtrength, increaſes the force of 


all the muſcles, and of thoſe ſerving di- 


eſtion as well as others. See MUSCLE. 
otwithſtanding the ſtrengths ot the ſame 
animal at different times, or of different 
animals of the ſame ſpecies, are in pro- 
portion to the quantities of the mals of 
their blood, yet the quantity of the blood 
may be increaſed in ſuch circumſtances, 
as to abate the ſtrength. The equilibri - 
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m between ne 
= deſtroyed, wonderfully 


leſſens the 


ſtrength. The ſudden ſupprefior. of per- 


. ſpiration, though it increaſes the quanti- 


ty of aþe Higgs as it moſt conſiderably 


does by Sanctorius's calculation, yet it 
leflevs the ſtrengtb, be ca yſe the retained 
matter, being what ought to he exacuat- 
ed, ſo alters the texture af the blood, as 
to make it vnht for muſcular motion. 
See the article PERSPIR ATION, &c. 

Bellini proves, that if the blood be fo 
vitiated, | as to, increaſe or diminiſh 
ſtrength, it amounts to the ſame, as if 
the blogd were in a natur] Rate, hut its 


1 increaſed or diminiſhed in the 


ame proportign ; ſo that the blood, when 
vitiated, may ſo impair the ftrength of 
the myicles, as eveo to ſpoil digeſtion ; 
and yet, ip ſome caſes, it may be ſo vi- 
tiated, as to help digeſtian, and increaſe 


| freogth, See BLOOD, MusctE, &c. 


M. de Ja Hire, in a calculation of the 


Y ſtrength, of a man in drawing and hear- 


ing, ſhews, that the ſtrength of ap ordi- 
nary man, welking in an,,hor-2ontal di- 
rectiop, and with, his body inc ining fur - 
wards, is only eg to twenty-ſe ven 


pounds, which is much leſs than one 


wopld have imagined. He adds, that 
this force woul he mp-þ greater, if the 
man were to walk backwards; ani that 
it is for this reaſon, the .watermen fetch 
their oars from before backwards, It is 
known, by experience, that a horſe 
draws horizontally as muchas ſeven men, 


\ eqnſequently his flcength muſt be 189 


pounds. A horſe, as to puſhing for- 
wards, has a,great advantage over a man, 
both in the ſtren th of its muſcies, and 


the man has the advantage over the horſe 
1 aſcending. M. de la Hire ſhews, 
that three men, laden with 1900 pounds a- 
piece, will a{cend a, pretty fleep hill, with 


75 caſe and expedition than a horſe 
A 


den with 360 pounds. 


: 


Dr. Deſ2guliers :thews, from. a variety of 


experiments, that, pretended feats of 


ſtrength is wholly owing to arr, and ac-, 


counts fer them as not exceeding the 


8 


power of any man of moderate ſtrength. 
See Delagulier's Exoriimen;al Philoſo- 
phy, vol. I. page 265, leq; 

or the manner of calculating the Arength 
of timber, ſee the article TiMBER. 
For the frength cf ſpirits, ſee the articles 
Pg Oo, Beanpy, Ce. 


TRENG FHENERS, in pharmacy, me-, 


dicines that add 10 the, bulk amt fimneſs 
of the ſolids: and ſuch ale all eblorbent, 
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the blood and the veſſels be- 


ticles BuBo, SCOoPs, Cc. 


STR 


agglutinant, and aſtringent medicines, 


See the articles ABSORBENTS;, AGGLU. 


TINANTS, and ASTRIXNGENTS: 
Medicines of this kind ate of great ſer- 
vice in hett ics, conſumptions, and the 
like diſorders. e 


STRIZE, in the antient architecture, the 


fame with che flutings of columns. See 
the article Furs. 4 

Among naturaliſts, the term ſtriæ de- 
notes the ſmall channels and ridges in 
ſcallop-ſhells, &c. 


STRIA TED LEAF, among botaniſts, one 


th»t has a number of longitudinal fur- 


rows on its ſurface, 


STRICTOR, in anatomy, the ſame with 


corſtritor and {phinRer.. See the articles 
CONSTRICTOR and SPHINCTER, 


S TRIGONENSIS TERRA, earth of Stri- 


gauium, in the materia medica, a d 
earth, of.the.bole kind, {ound about the 
gold-mines at Strigonum in Hungary, 
and uſed in ſome places as an altrjngent 
and tudorifie. See the article Bobg. 


The characters by which it is known 


from the other earths are theſe : It is but 
of a coarſe and impure texture, and 
lighter than moſt of the boles in colour; 
it is of a ſtrong, but dull red, and is of 
a tolerably ſmooth ſurface; it is apt to 


crumble to pieces between the fingers, 


and ſtains the ſkin in handling; it melts 


freely in the mouth, and has a remerk- 


able ſmoothneſe, but very little aſt. in- 
gency in its taſte, anfl leaves a ſenſible 
grittineſs between the teeth; it is ſome- 


times veined and ſpotted with Imali mo- 


leculæ of an earth, like the whitiſh varie - 
vations of the red french bole. 


eie - STRIKE, a meaſure of capacity, contain 
the diſpoſition pf its whole body; but 


ing tour buſhels. See MEASURE. 


STRIKE, among ſeamen, is a word variouſly 


uſed ; When a ſhip, in a fight, or on 
meeting with a ſhip of war, lets down 
or lowers her top-fails, at leaſt half- 
maſt-high, they-fay ſhe firikes, meaning 


ie yields, or ſubmits, or pays reipect to 
Alſo, when a ſhip 


the ſhip of war, 
touches ground, in ſhoal-water, they ſay 


ſue fhrikes. And when a top-malt is to 


be taken down, the word of command is, 
ſtrike the top maſt, @c. . 


STRING, or Chop, in mukic. Se the 


article CHORD, © 


. 


STRIX, the OWL KIND, in ornithology, 


a kind of birds, with four toes on each 
foot; three of which ttand totward, and 
the ether backward, | 


To this genus belong the hubs, or great 


hoined owl, the cops '@c, dee the ar- 


17 U 2 STRO- 


— 


STU 


pericarpium, formed of a number of va- 


ginz, with contorted points applied cloſe 
to one ansther. See PERICARPIUM. 
STROMATEUs, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of fiſhes of the malacopterygious, or 
ſoft-finned, kind, the characters of which 
are theſe: the body is very much com- 


preſſed, and very broad and thin; it has 


no belly-fins, and has only one back- 
fin, which is extended over the whole 
back. The only known ſpecies of this 
genus is the callichtbys of authors, a fiſh 
called the fiatola at Rome: the tail of 
which is very forked ; the mouth is very 
ſmall; the teeth are placed in the jaws 
and palatez and the tongue is ſmooth 
and broad: the body is ftriped crois- 
Ways. | | 
STROMBOLI, one of the Lipari-iſlands, 
fifty miles north of Meſſina. / 
STRONGOLI, a town of the hither Ca- 
labria, in the kingdom of Naples, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Taranto, 
_ STROPHE, in antient poetry, a certain 


number of verſes, including a perfect 


ſenſe, and making the firſt part of an ode, 

See the article ODE, ; 

STROUD, a market-town, nine miles 
ſouth of Gloceſter. 

STRUMLZE, ſcrophulous tumours ariſing 
on the-neck and throat, conſtituting what 
is commonly called the king's evil. See 
the article SCROPHULA. 

STRUTHIO, the osrRIch, in ornitho- 
logy. See the article OSTRICH. 

-STRYCHNUS, in botany, a genus of the 

. pentandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 
with a monopetalous flower, quinquifid 
at the limb; its fruit is a very large 

and ſmooth unilocular berry, foll of a 

pulpy matter, and containing orhicu - 


ated feeds, with hairs radiated from 
their edges, 


| ETRY MON. or AMPHIPOLIS. See the 


article AMPHIPOLIS. 
$TUC, or Srucco, in building. a com- 

poſition of white marble, pulveriſed and 

mixed with platter of lime; and the whole 


being ſifted and wrougnt up with wa- 


ter, is to e uſed like common plaſter: 


this is what Pliny means by marmoratum 


opus and albarium opus. 

$TUPFP. in commerce, a general name for 
all kinds of fabrics of gold, filver, ſilk, 
wool, hair, cotton, or thread, manufac- 


tured on the loom; of which number are 


yelyets, brocadrs, mohairs, ſattins, taffe- 
ties, cloths, ſerges, &c. See the articles 
VELVET, BROCADE, &c, 
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STROBILUS, among botaviſts, à kind of STULINGEN, s town of Swabia, in Ger. 


many, 35 miles weſt of Conſtance. 
 STUL-WEISSENBURG, acity of Lower 
Hungary, 36 miles ſouth-weſt of Buda, 
 STUM, in the wine trade, denotes the 
unfermented juice of the grape, after it 
has been feveral times racked off, and 
ſeparated from its ſediment, The caſks 
are, for this purpoſe, well matched, or 
fumigated with brimſtone every time, to 
prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwiſe readily do, and become 
wine. See the article MAaTCHinG, 
It is this fume of the ſulphur from th 
match, that prevents, in this caſe, al 
tendency to fermentation, and continues 
the natural jugce of the grape in a ſweet 
ſtate, fit to be readily mixed with wines 
inſtead of ſugar z for which purpoſe it is 
very much uſed in Holland, and ſome 
other countries; as alſo for giving a new 


fret, or briſkneſs to decayed wines: ſo 


that very large quantities of this ſtum are 
annually imported to all parts, along 
with the foreign wines. And »fter the 
ſame manner a ſtum is prepared in Eng- 


land,, from the juice of apples, which | 


ſerves the ordinary purpoſes of the wine- 
cooper. In the preſerving this liquor in 
this ſtate, we ſee the vaſt uſe of brimſtone, 
for it could never be done otherwiſe than 
by the matching of the caſks, 
Dr. Shaw gives the following method of 
preparing an artificial ſtum, nothing in- 
ferior to the natural; and as fit for the 
refermenting, fretting, improving, or 
making of wines, vinegars, and (pirits, 
Take three pound ef fine lump- ſogar, 


or ſuch as has been well refined from its 


treacle; melt it in three quarts of water, 
and add, in the boiling, of rheniſh tartar, 
finely powdered, half an ounce ; this 
diſſolves with a remarkable ebullition, 
and gives a grateful acidity to the liquor: 
take the veſſel from the fire, and ſuffer it 


to cool, and you have an artificial muſt, 


which in all reſpects reſembles the natu- 
ral taſte and ſweet juice of a white fla- 
vourleſs grape, when well purified, and 
racked off from its ſediment, in order to 
make ſtum. If this artificial muſt be 
ſummed; that,is, well fumigated with 
burning brimſtone, it becomes a perfect 


ſtum, and may be made of any flavour, 


ar the diſcretion of the artiſt, 


STUNG, or ADDER-STUNG, See the ar- 


ticie ADDER, 

STUPEFIERS, in medicine, the ſame with 
narcotics and opiates, S-e the articles 
NARCOTICS and OPIATES, 
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5 grp POR a nimbrieſs in any part of he to be extirpated; and in this, great care | 
bod * occaſioned by limes ob- muſt be taken that none of the ſhirp ap- > 
r ſtrukting the blood's motion, by the palſy, plications touch the eye, as they might 
. or the like. 0 injute the fight. It is common, however, 
e STUPHA, or STUPE, in medicine, is 2a with theſe tumours to hang by a fort of 
t piece of cloth dipped in ſome proper li- ſmall root, and then they are much more 
q quor, and applied to an affected part, by =eafily managed, there being no more ne- 
$ | way of fomentation or epithem. See the ceſſary than the cutting them cloſe off, 
r articles FOMENTATION and EPITHEM. with a pair of ſciſſars, or the tying them 
0 STURGEON, flurio, in ee a firmly round with a piece of filk or horſe- 
t ſpecies of accipenſer, with the body arm - bair. They are ſometimes, if taken in 
a cd with rough tubercles. See the article time, diſperſed by rubbing them with 
ACCIPENSER, | Faſting ſpittle, or by applying the pulp of 
The ſturgeon is a very large fiſh, growing a roaſted apple mixed with ſome ſaffion 
? to fourteen, ſixteen, or eighteen feet in and camphor, | | 
8 length z though the greater part are STYGIAN LiqvoRs, an appellation given 
t caught much ſmaller, There are four to cauſtic and corroſive waters, and par- 
s cirri at the extremity of the under jawz ticularly to aqua regia. See AQUA. 
$ the eyes are larges and ſtand at a great STYLE, a word of various fignifications, 
- diſtance from the extremity of the ro- originally deduced from c,, a kind of 
* ſtrum or ſnout: but what is very ſingular bodkin, wherewith the antients wrote on 
in the ſturgeon, is the ſpinoſe tubercles, plates of lead, or on wax, c. and which 
* of which there are ſeveral ſeries or rows, is ſtil] uſed to write on ivory - leaves, and 
4 See plate CCLXH. fig. 4. paper prepared for that purpoſe, &c, 
e STURMINSTER, a market-town, eigh- Lapidary's STYLE, See LAPIDART. 
s teen miles north of Dorcheſter. STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or 
STURNUS, the STARLING, in ornitho- cock of a dial, raiſed on the plane there- 
- logy. See the article STARLING. of, to project a ſhadow, See the articles 
n STUTGART, a city of Swabia, fituated DiaL and Gnowon, . 
's on the river Neckar, in eaſt long. 9%, STYLE, in botany, is a part of the piſtil af 
n and. north lat. 48“ 40 plwGwẽants, and is of various figures, but al- 
5 TVE, or STITHE, a diſorder of the eye- ways placed on the germen: it gives ori- 
f lids z being a ſmall encyſted tumour, gin to the ſtigma. In ſome. plants. it is: 
1 about the bigneſs of a barley- corn. extremely ſhort, and in others it ſeeme 
e The ſtye frequently occaſions much pain entirely wanting. See the articles Pi- 
* and uneaſinels, and muſt be treated with STIL, STIGMA, and GERMEN, | 
ö. great caution, on account of the tender- STYLE, in matters of language, a parti- 
N veſs of the eye, Some recommend cata- cular manner of expreſſing one's thoughts 
ts plaſms, and the like applications, to agreeably to the rules of ſyntax ; or, as 
. theſe; but the eye is often hurt by thoſe F. Buffier more accurately defines it, the 
ls applications, and it is obſerved beſides, manner, wherein the words, conſtructed 
18 | that theſe turbercles ſeldom give way to according to the laws of (yntax, are ar- 
1, topical applications of any kind, ranged among themſelves, ſuitably to the 
1 When they are ſmall, Heiſter thinks it enus of the language. 
it beſt to let them take their own courſe; | this deſcription it appears, that the > 
t, but if ſo large as to occahon deformity ſtyle ſuppoſes, or includes the ſyntax; and 
i or danger of hurting the ſight, the way that ſyntax does not extend ſo far as 
I to extirpate them, is to make a longitu- ſtyle, for the ſyntax may be juſt, where 
d dinal inciſion on the part, and carefully the ſtyle is wretched. A fault in fiyle 
to take them out whole; or, if it cannot be is not leſs a fault againſt grammar, than : 
Ie thus got out clean, it muſt be cut out, as is a fault in ſyntax; only the former is - 7 
th far as may be done, with ſciſſars, and leſs preciſe dad palpable than the latter. 
& dreſſed with egyptian ointment, and a A very common error in grammarians, 
i little red precipitate, or touched at times F. Buffer adds, is to confound two kinds - 
with the common cauſtic, till eaten of ſtyles in one: grammatical ſtyle, or 
[+ thoroughly away, and then the wound that directed by the rules of grammar; 
dreſſed and healed in the common man- and the perſonal ſtyle, which depends leſs _ 
th ner. on the grammar than on the perſon that 
es This is the method by which the flat and writes, whether with regard to his parti- 


broad bottomed tumours of this kind are cular taſte and genius, or with regard 2 
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'* work, There are a great many differen- 
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ces between the two j the moſt eſſential 
7s, that the one may be diverſified an in- 


finite number of ways, and the other can - 

not. In effect, the perſonal Ryle is natu- 

rally variable, according to the different 
eniue, humours, and complexions. 


t is the imagination that aQs, that con- 


cetves, that propoſes, and that expreſſes 


things, according to its character, which 
is different in all men, and which is to 


be varied according to the particular kind 


of the work. Hence ariſe the gay, the 


grave, the florid, the jejune, the copi- 
ous, the conciſe, the poetical, the epiſto- 


luary, and the burleſque ſtyles. Theſe 


perſonal ſtyles are all independent on the 


_ grammatical ; and we have authors who | 
, excel in the one, and are miſerably defec- 


tive in the other, The perſonal ſtyle is 
not under the direction of grammar, but 


of the imagination, or rather of rhetoric, 


that art having to do directly with our 


thoughts, as grammar with our words. 


This, however, may be ſaid, that gram- 


mar is far from being able to vary the 


fame words of a phraſe, with equal per- 


" Feftior z and that there is but one way of 


: * 


delivering them in the taſte and genius of 


the language. 
In oratory and poetry, ſtyle is reſtrained 


. wholly to what F. Buffer calls the per- 


ſonal ſtyle. Language refers principally ' 


to the matter af the diſcourſe, wiz. the 


words; elocution to the particular mem- 
bers or parts thereof; and fiyle to the 
whole compoſition. The maſters of the 
art reduce the kinds of ſtyle to three; 
the ſublime, the low, and the intermedi- 
ate or equable ſiyie, The ſublime ſiyle 


is that conſiſting in magnificent words 


neſe, raviſhes the hearers, and extorts 


| a0wpiration, even from the unwilling, 


See the article SUBLIME. 


and (ſentences ; which, by its noble bold- 


Low or imple ſivle is that ordinarily uſ- 


ed in ſmaller and humbler works, as epiſ- 


tles, dialogues, and common diſcourſe. | 


The chief virtues hereof are perſpicuity, 


* ſmoothneſs, eaſineſs, and cleaplineſs. It 


muſt be very ſparing in the uſe cf tropes 
and figures, eſpecially the more violent 


ones, as the proſopop cia, apoſtrophe, c. 


See the article PROSsOPOOEIA, Ec. 

Intermediate or equsbie ityle partak-s of 
the magnificence of the ſublime, and the 
ſimplicity of the low. It neither riſes to 
the majeſiy of the one in words and ſen- 


_* Fences, nor yet is ty pointed like the | 


EF: 
other, Tally calls this the poliſhed 


- florid ſtyle; it being in this that all the 


races and beauties of language are prin. 
Eoally to be uſed, * 255 
As to the choice of ſtyle in the general, 
the nature of the ſubject is to determine 


it. Such ſtyle, ſays Cicero, is to be 


choſen as expreſſes great things magni. 


| ficently, middle things moderately, and 


low things ſubtilly : but more particu. 
larly as there are three branches of the 
daty of an orator, to teach, to delight, 
and to move; the ſimple ſty le is uſed to 
teach, the middle to delight, and the ſu- 
blime to move. Again, tbe ſimple or 
low ſtyle is fit for comedy, the ſublime 
for tragedy, and the middle for hiſtory. 
Again the fimple ſtyle is fit for hucolics 


and eclogues, the intermediate for geor- 


gics, and the ſublime for epics: which 

triple difterence we may diſcern in Virgil, 

thongh he ſ-metimes mixes them all in 

the ZEneiditſelf, uſing the ſiple Ryle in 

the fifth book, where he deſcribes games; 

and the intermediate in the beginning of 
the poem. Care is ſtill to be t ken that 

the ftyle be nut flat and dull, on pretence 

of being ſimple. . 

The chief faults in ſtyle are its being tu - 
mid and ſwoln, or cold and puerile, or 

ſtiff, or looſe, or dry and jejune. A tu- 

mid fiyle is that immoderately fluffed 

with big words and ſentences. Frigid 
or puerile ſtyle is that which affects cer- 
tain trifling ornaments, infpid.jeſts, re- 
mote and ſtrained alluſions, redundant de- 
ſcriptions, &c, Looſe ſtyle is that which, 
wanting articles, numbers, Sc. fluctu- 


| ates here and there, not connetted or 


joined together. Dry jejune ſtyles, is 
that which is deſtitute of ornament, ſpi- 
rit, Se. 


| The antjents made a notable diſtinction 


of ſtyles into Laconic and Altatic : Jaco» 
nic ſtyle is diſtinguiſhed by js greening 
conciſeneſs, and by comprehending a dea 

of matter under a.tew words: aſiatic 
yle, on the contrary, is that which is ve- 
ry diffuſive and prolix, or where abun- 


dance of words are uſed-to expreſs a liule 
matter. | 


STYLE, in juriſprudence, the particular 


- 


torm, or manner of proceeding in each 
court of juriidiftion, agreeable to the 
rules and orders eſtabliſhed therein: thus 


we ſay the ſtyle o: the court of Rome, of 


Chancery, of Parliament, af the Privy- 
council, &c, 


STYLE, in mulic, denotes a peculiar man- 
ner of finging, playing, or compofing; 


being 
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has of playing, finging, or teaching ;. 
died ey Hifforent both in reſpect of 
different geniuſes, of eguntries, nations, 
and of the different matters, places, times, 
ſubjeQs, paſſions, expreſſions, &c. Thus 
we (ay the ſtyle of Paleſtrina, of Lully, 
of Corelli, of Handel, &c. the ſtyle of 
the Italians, French, Spaniards, Se. 


The ſtyle of gay pieces of muſic is very 


different from that of ſerious ones; and 
the llyle of church muſic is very different 
from theatrical muſic, The ſtyle of the 
italian compolitions is poignant, florid, 
expteſſive : that of the french compoſi- 
tions, natural, flowing, tender, Sec, 
Hence the various epithets = to diſ- 
tinguiſh the various characters; as the 
antient and modern ſtyles; the italian 


and german ſtyles; the eceleſiaſtical and 


dramatic ſtyles; the gay, the grave, ma- 
jeſtic, natural, ſoft, familiar, gallant, 
be, ſublime ſtyles, Sc, | 
The ſtylo recitativo, or dramatico, in 
the italian muſic, is a ſtyle fit to expreſs 
the paſſions : the {tyloecclefiaſtico, is full 
of majeſty, very grave, and fit to inſpire 
devotion : ſtylo motectico, is a various 
rich, florid ſtyle, capable of all kinds of 
ornaments, and of conſequence fit to ex- 
preſs various , paſſions, particularly ad- 
miration, grief, &c. ſtylo madrigaleſco is 
a ſtyle proper for love, and the other ſoft - 
er paſſions : ſtylo byperchematico is a 
ſtyle proper to excite joy, mirth, and - 
dancing, and conſequently full of briſk 
and gay motions :. ſtylo ſymphoniaco, is 
a ſtyle fit for inſtrumental mube: but as 
each inſlrument has its peculiar effects, 
there are as many different ſymphonical 
ſtyles: the fly le of the violin, for inſtance, 
is uſually gay; that of the flutes, melan- 
choly and languiſhing; that of trum - 
pets, ſprightly and animating: ſtylo me- 
liſmatico is a natural artleſs ſtyie, which 


any body almoſt may fing, fit for airs 


and ballads: ſty lo fantaſtico, is an eaſy 
humorous manner of compobeion—Tes 
from all conſtraints, Cc. ſtylo choraico, 
a ſtyle that is proper for dancing, and is 


divided into as many different kinds as 
there are different dances; as the ſtyle 


of ſarabands, minuets, gavots, jiggs, ri- 
gadogrs, chacones, Sc. 
4 STYLE, the julian manner of comput- 


* 


computation. See the articles JUL1AaN, 
GREGORIAN, BISSEXTILE, &c. 


STYLET, or STiLETTO, a {mall dan- 
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being properly the manner chat each per- 


liecured by compteſſion, ſo that the orte 
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gerous kind of poinard, which may be 
concealed in the hand, chiefly uſed ia 
tieacherous aſſaſſinations, The blade is 
uſually triangular, and ſo ſlender that the 
wound it makes is almoſt imperceptible. 
The. ſtylet is prohibited in all well-diſci- 
plined ſtates. 


STYLITES, an appellation given to a2 


kind of ſolitaries, who ſpend their lives 
ſeated on the tops of columns, to be, aa 


- they imagine, the better diſpoſed for me- 
- ditation, &c. Of thefe we find ſeveral 


mentioned in antient writers, and even 


as low as the eleventh century, The 


founder of the order was St. Simon Sty- 
lites, a famous anchoret in the fifth cen- 
tury, who took up his abode on a column 
fix cubits high; then on a ſecond, of 
twelve cubits; a third, of twenty-two z 
and, at laſt, on another of thirty-ſix, 
The extremity of theſe columns were on- 


ly three feet in diameter, with a kind of 


rail or ledge about it that reached almoſt 
to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a pul- 

it. There was no lying down in it. 
T e faquirs, or devout people of the eaſt, 
imitate this extraordinary kind of life 
even to this da 


STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


ariſing from the apex of the [tyloide pro- 
ceſs; and, deſcending obliquely to the fide 
and root of the tongue, moves it ſide- 
ways, backwards and forwards. 


STYLOHYOIDZEUS, in anatomy, a pair 


of muſcles arifing in the ſtyloide proceſs, 
and terminating in the horn and the baſe : 
this is often perforated by the digaſtrie 
muſcle of the jaw, Theſe muſcles draw 
laterally upwards, ' 


STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis 


of the os petroſum, thus called from its 
reſembling a ſtyle or ſtylet. | 


STYLOPHARYNG2EUS, in anatomy, 


one of the fix pair of muſcles which ſerve 
to dilate the pharynx, See the article 
PHARYNX. | 
The ſtylopharingzus ariſes from the be- 

inning of the ſtyloide proceſs, and is 
inſerted on both ſides into this and 
into the thyroide proceſs: it ſerves. 
allo to elevate as well as dilate the pha- 
rynx. 


STYPTIC, curry, in pharmacy, medi- 


cines which by their aſtringent qualities 
ſtop hæmorrhages. See the article H- 
MORRHAGBE. 


| Whey a conſiderable hæmorrbage is opt 


by abſorbents or ityptics, it is always 
produced by means of a ciot of bloc, 
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fice of the veſſel is ſtopt. This clot ge- 


nerally confiſts of two parts, the one 


without, and the other within, the veſſel: 
that without is formed by the laſt flowing 
blood, which, in coagulating, incorpo- 
rates itſelf with the lint, moſs, or pow- 
ders, uſed for ſtopping the blood : the 


ready to be diſcharged when the veſſel 
was ſtopped. Theſe two parts are often 
but one continued clot. That without 
the veſſel performs the office of a cover- 
ing, whilſt that within ſerves as a kind of 
topper. Alcohol, or pure ſpirit of wine, 
is the moſt uſual, and perhaps the beſt, 


 fyptic; and is the baſis of moſt of the 


celebrated arcana for ſtopping bæmor- 
rhages. Boerhaave ſays it becomes an 
immediate ſtyptie, as it prevents putre- 
faction, and occaſions a thin but very ſo- 
lid eſchar. For if pledgits be dipped in 


pure alcohol, made hot, and applied to 


a bleeding wound, if it be cloſely com- 


preſſed upon the part, and covered with 
a piece of bladder lightly beſmeared 


with oil, and kept on with a proper ban- 
dage, the hzmorrhage preſently ceaſes, 
and the whole dreſſing may continue un- 
removed for three days, in which time 
the veſſels are uſually cloſed and ſtrongly 


contratted and conſolidated, by means of 
the alcohol. | 


The ſtyptic powder of Helvetius is a me - 
dicine {aid to be ſerviceable in uterine. 


hemorrhages, either to correct the too 
frequent return of the menſes, or their 
too great abundance; allo to e the 
flooding to which women with child are 
ſubject, and to moderate the flow of the 
lochia. It is alſo found to have very 
furprizing good effects in the fluor albus. 
It is a compoſition of alum and dragon's- 
hlood: and in the Edinburgh Diſpenſa- 
tory, two parts of alum are directed to 
be made into powder with one of the 
dragon's · blood: others uſe equal parts 
of both. Heiſter recommends this pow- 
der or alum alone, with a decoction of 
linſeed, | 


Eaton's ftyptic is famous for curing freſh 


wounds in a very ſmall time, and imme- 


diately ſtopping their bleeding: but Dr. 
Sprengel is ſaid to prove, beyond all 
poſſibility of doubt, that this is in effect 
no other than the ſtyptic of Helvetius. 

The female agaric has been of late great - 
ly celebrated as a ſtyptie, and is ſaid to 
reſtiain nat only the venal but arterial 


« 


other part of the clot within the veſſel, is 
only that portion of the blood which was 


STYRAX, 8TORAX, in botany, a 
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hemorrhages, without the. uſe 


| of lin. 
tures. See the article AGaric. 1 


ent 
the icoſandria-monogynia claſs of wing 


la 
the corolla whefeof is — a. 


us and 
ſunnel - ſnaped: the tube is cylindric, * 


no longer than the cup: the fruit is 3 
roundiſn drupe, having only one cell: 
the ſeeds are two roundiſh acuminated 
nuts, convex on one ſide and plane on 
the other. This tree is a native of ſeye. 
ral parts of Europe and of the eaſt: in 
the latter part of the world it affords the 
fragrant reſin called ſtyrax, on wound- 


| ing its trunk: for the virtues, &c, 
whe 


reof ſee the article STORax. 


 SUANA, or SOvaNna, a town of Italy, in 


the dutchy of Tuſcany, and province of 
Sienna: ſituated on the confines of the 


dutchy of Caſtro, fifty miles ſouth of 
Sienna, F 


SUB, a latin prepoſition, 6gnifying under, 


or below, frequently uſed in compoſition 
in our language; thus, x. Sub-brigadier 
is an officer in the cavalry who commands 
under the brigadier, aſſiſting him in the 
diſcharge of his office. 2. Sub-chantor, 
an officer in the choir, who officiates in 
the abſence of the chantor, z. Sub. 
deacon, an antient officer in the church 
that was made by the delivery of an 
empey platter and cup by the biſhop 
and of a pitcher, baſon, and towel by 
the arch-deacon. His office was to wait 
on the deacon with the linen whereon 
the body, &c. was conſecrated, and to 
receive and carry away the plate with 


the offerings at the ſacraments, and the 


cup with the wine in it, Sc. 4. Sub- 
dean, a dignity in ſome chapters beneath 
the dean. 5. Sub-marſhal, an officer in 
the Marſhalſea that is deputy to the chiet- 
marſhal of the king's houſe, who is com- 
monly called knight marſhal, and has 
the cuſtody of the priſoners there. 6. 
Sub- prior, a clauſtral officer who aſſiſts 
the prior, Cc. See BRIGADIER, CHAN- 
TOR, DEACON, DEAN, Cc. 


SUBALTERN, a ſubordinate officer, or 


one who. diſcharges his poſt under the 
command, and ſubject to the direction of 
another: ſuch are lieutenants, ſub-lieu- 
tenants, coronets and enſigns, who ſerve 
under the captain; but cuſtom has now 
appropriated the term to thoſe of much 
lower ranks, as ſerjeants, and the like. 
We alſo ſay ſubaltern · courts, juriſdic- 
tions, Cc. ſuch are thoſe of inferior 
lords, with regard to the lord para- 

mount; 
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mount; hundred courts, with regard to 
county- courts, Sc. | 
- SUBBUTEO,- in ornithology, the yellow- 
legged falco, with the head brown, and 
the ſhoulders and belly white. See th 
article Fal. | 
SUBCLAVIAN, ſubclaws, in anatomy, 
is applied to any thing under the arm-pit 
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or ſhoulder, whether artery, nerve, vein, . 


or muſcle. 4 $3" 1 * t 
Subclavius more particularly denotes a 
ſmall oblong muſcle lyiag betwee 
clavicle and firſt rib; It is fixed by one 

end in all the middle lower portion of the 

clavicle, at the diſtance of about an 
inch from each extremity, and by the 
other in the cartilage, and a ſmall part of 

. . the bone of the firſt rib, | 

SUBCONTRARY Pos1TION, in geome- 
try, is when two fimilar triangles are fo 

placed as to have one common angle V, 

- - (plate CCLXII. fig. 7) at the vertex, 

and yet their baſes not parallel, If the 
ſcalenous cone, BVD, be ſo cut by the 


% 
ö 


wi plane C A, as that the angle at C = the 
angle at D, the cone is then ſaid to be cut 


ſubcontrarily to its baſe BD. 


SUBCOSTAL wuSCLEs, ſubcoftales, in 


anatomy. Theſe muſcles are fleſhy 


planes of different breadths, and very 


thin, ftuated more or leſs obliquely on 


the inſide of the ribs, near their bony | 


angles, and running in the ſame direction 


with the external intercoſtals. They are 


fixed by other extremities in the ribs, the 
inferior extremity being always at a 
greater diftance from the vertebræ than 
the ſuperior, and ſeveral ribs lying be- 
| tween the two inſertions, Theſe muſcles 
are more ſenſible in the lower ribs than in 
the upper, and they adhere cloſely to the 
fibs that lie between their inſertions. 
SUBCUTANEUS, in anatomy, - a thin 
membranous muſcle, running under the 
fin, called alſo quadratus gene, and 
- platiſma myoides. Itariſes'with a pretty 
broad origin from the hind part of the 
neck, and from the pectoral muſcle be- 
low the clavicle. It adheres firmly to 


the paniculus carnoſus, from which it 


is not ſeparated without difficulty, and 


therefore it was not antiently diſtinguiſned 


from it. It is inſerted obliquely on each 
ſide into the lower jaw- bone, near the 
ſkin, lips, and ſometimes the bottom of 


the noſe, all which parts it draws down- 


. wards and awry. A convulſion herein is 
called the cynic ſpaſm. In ſome perſons 
it reaches to the ears, which is the reaſon 

Vor. IV. 
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that ſome have the faculty of moving 
their ears which others want. | 
$UBCUTANEOUS. GLANDS, ia ana- 
tomy. See the article GLAND. | 
SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the ſamie 
+, ax ſubſtraction. See SUBsTRACTION. 
SUBDUPLE ratio, is when any number 
or quantity is contained in another twice: 
thus 3 is ſaid to be ſubduple of 6, as 6 is 
. dupleof 3. | . 
SUBDUPLICATE &AT10 of any two 
quantities is the ratio cf their ſquare 
roots. See the article RaT10, _ 
SUBER, the Cork TREE, in botatiy, a 
ſpecies of quercus, See the article Oax, 
SUBJECT,. /ubditus, a perſon under the 
rule and dominion of a ſovereign prince - 
or ſtate. FN CY A | 5 
SUBJECT, fubjefum, is alſo uſed for the 
matter of an art or ſcietice, or that which 
it conſiders, or whereon it is employed: 
thus the human body is the ſubject of 
medicine, In this ſenſe the anatomiſts 
call the body they are diſſecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their ſub- 
jet. The ſubſect of logic is thinking 
or reaſoning; but more particularly in a 
ſyllogiſm one of the terms of a propoſi- 
tion is called the ſubjeR, and the other 
the attribute. In poetry, the ſubject is 
the matter treated of, or the event re- 
lated or ſet to view. Subject alſo de- 
notes the ſubſtante or matter to which an 
accident is added, whence the maxim 
that two contraries can never ſubſiſt in 
the ſame ſubjet. : 
Susjscr, in the manege. To keep the 
horſe ſubject, is an expreſſion relating to 
colts, ſignifying to Keep the croupe of 
the horſe in the round ſo that it may not 
lip out; that he may not tratiſverſe z and 
that he may work, in the manege, croupe 
. ing marking his equal times, without loſ- 
ing his ground. N 
SUBJECT, in muſe, See SOGET TO. 
SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the ſecond 
mood of verbs, thus called becauſe fub- 
joined to another verb, ot particle at. 
eaſt, and, not 2 alone in a ſen- 
tence: thus Orat ut ad ſe wenias. Quid 
faciam prorſus ignoro. Though this werd 
true, &c, See the article Mood: | 
.SUBLIMABLE Bonis, a term uſed by 
ſome of our chemical writers to expreis 
ſuch ſubſtances as are capable of ſubli- 
mation in a dry form. See the aiticle 
_* SUBLIMATION, 1 
SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, 
the bafis whereof is mercury or quick- 
17 X nlver. 
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filver. There are two kinds of ſobli- 
mate, corroſive ſublimate and ſweet ſub- 
limate, or mercurius dulcis ſublimatus, 
. which ſee under MERCURY. Fs 
SUBLIMATION, the condenfing and 
collecting in a ſolid form by means of 
veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes of 
bodies raiſed from them, by the applica. | 
tion of a proper heat, Sublimation is 
in all reſpects the ſame with diſtillation, 
except that in the firſt the produce is folid, 
bdut in the latter fluid. The only varia- 
tion therefore neceſſary in the operation, 
is the accommodating the recipient part 
of the apparatus to this difference, which 
admits, in moſt caſes, that one veſſel 
may perform the office both of condenſer 
and receiver, as the matter cannot, like 
fluids, flow to another part, but muſt 
remain where it firſt ſettles, except in 
ſome inſtances where the matter is ex- 
tremely volatile, or where a fluid riſing 
with it renders a depending receiver ne- 
ceſſary. See DISTILLATION. 
The veſſels proper, in reſpe& of the dif- 
feerent ſubjects of this operation, vary in 
their ſtructure and the ſubſtance of which 
they are made, as well on account of the 
degree of heat requiſite to be employed, 
as the nature of the matter to be ſub- 
Jimed, ſince corroſions of them are here, 
and indeed in all other caſes, to be care- 
fully avoided, In ſublimations of mer- 
cury, whether combined with acids or 
ſulphur, of ſal ammoniacum and of ſul- 


all the purpoſes, as their We of 
2 great heat to keep them in the condition 
of fumes renders the upper part of the 
glaſs capable of detaining them when 
they are raiſed -iherero; but it is proper, 
in theſe inſlancee, that a glaſs in ſand, 
or earthen ware ſhould be uſed. A 
glaſs body, in a ſtrong ſand heat, may 
very well ſerve for all theſe z but ſubli- 
mate of mercury is frequently ſublimed 
in a bolt-head, or matraſs ; and the fac- 
titious cinnabar, by thoſe who make lar 
- quantities, in an earthen veſſel made 1n 
the ſhape of an egg. Ia the ſublimation 
of volatile falt of amber, and flowers 
of benjamin, a contairer and condenſer 
are ſeparately neceſſary, and may in all 
theſe caſes be extremely well ſupplied b 
a retort and receiver, though bodies wit 
alembic heads, and receivers of glaſs 
fitted to them, have been generally re- 
commended in ſeveral of them; but the 
trouble of luting two jundtures, and the 


difficulty of fitting them to each other, 


— 
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phur alone, a fingle veſſel may anſwer 


bo - 


ae 


with ſeveral other reaſons make-retorts g 
far more canyenient, A retort and re. 
cerver are likewiſe proper in the caſe of 
cinnabar of ahtimony'; for though the 


 cinnabar-mighþe reſtrained in one ghaſs, 


the butter of antimony makes the receiver 


neceffary, 


In ſublimations of factitious einnabar, 
mercury ſublimate, and fal-ammoniacum, 
it is ſufficient to cover the aperture or 
neck of the veſſel” with a tile; and in 


the ſublimation of cinnabar of antimony, 


and flowers of benjamin, in retorts, it 
is unneceſſary to Jute on the receiver; 
but in the ſublimation of volatile falts, it 
is requiſite to Tate" the veſſels as ſecure as 
poſſible, leaving only a ſmall vent till they 
attain the greateſt heat they are to ſuffer 
during the operation. en 
The requiſite degree of heat in ſublima. 
tion varies in almoſt every different ſub- 
je& of the operation. The limits are 
from the greateſt degree that ean be given 
in ſand, to a degree ſomething leſs than 
that which will make water boi}, See 
the article HEAT, — Ka 
Hoffman obſerves, 'that only thoſe things 
are fublimable which contain a dry ex- 


haleable matter in their original con- 


ſtruction, and among theſe is found a 
great variety, which require various me- 
thods and means to execute that effect. 
Among the minerals, ſulphur, antimony, 
and orpiment, are named as'the principal 
fublimable bodies: theſe are of a very 
lax compage or ſtructure, and eaſly 
raiſed by fire in ſmall particles, which 


' concrete again on being ſtopt from flying 


off by the cover of the veffe] ; while, on 
the contrary, iron, ſilver, and the other 
metals being of a cloſer ſtructure, re- 
main fixed in the greateſt heat, and never 
aſcend without being mixed with ſome 
volatile ſubſtance that is of itſelf capable 
of riſing and taking up fome of them 
with it, Thus copper and iron will be 
raiſed in ſublimation by means of al 
ammonizc mixed with them; and even 
gold itſelf is ſaid to be ſubj:z& to the fame 
law; Mr, Boyle aſſuring us that be bad 
a ſecret method of preparing à certain 
faline ſubſtance, by means of a very ſmall 
admixture of which, gold would be made 
to riſe in fublimation, and form' fine pur- 
ple cryſtals, The admixtures which 


make bodies ſablimable that are not 


ſo in themſelves, are to be of various 
kinds, according to the nature of the 


body to be ſublimed. Among theſe, ſome 


act by rendering the body more =_ 
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diſuniting choſe particles 
which the fire is expected 


to carry up others att again by preyent- 


ing the s. of the particles of the 
f W vt to ſublimed, which heat 


would otherwiſe occaſion: and, finally, 
others, by entering the body of the fixed 


fubſtance they are mixed with, and giving 


wings, as it were, to its ſubtle particles, 
ſo that they may aſcend with its eafily 


ſublimable matter, and join with it in 


the formation of one mixed ſubſtance in 


the top of the veſſel, by partaking of the 


nature of both. Others act potentially 


in the ſame way, but by different means, 


* 


themſelves not being capable of ſublima- 
tion, but acting on the ſubſtance to be 
ſublimed, by enervating, weakening, 
or abſorbing thoſe ſubſtances, or parts, 

7 body, which would other- 
the aſcent of the 
reſt: and, finally, ſome act as diſ- 
ſolvents only, _ by that means render 
things eaſy of ſublimation, which would 


have been very difficultly ſo, while their 


parts were in a more ſtrict continuity. 
BLIME, in diſcourſe, is defingd by 
Boileau, to be ſomething extraordinary 
and ſurpriſing, which ſtrikes the ſou, 
and makes a ſentiment or compoſition 
raviſh and tranſport. 


% i +. 


1 * ; 3 * 
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two glands under the tongue, placed one 
on each fide thereof. Theſe, called al- 
ſo. hypoglottides, filtrate a ſerous hu- 


mour of the nature of ſaliva, which they 
diſcharge by little du 


8s near the gums 


into the mouth. See GLAND. 


SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, Gr. A 
ſubmultiple number, or quantity, is that 


which is contained a certain number of 
times in another, and which therefore, 


repeated a certain number of times, be- 


comes exactly equal thereto: thus 3 is a 
ſubmultiple of 213 in which ſenſe ſub- 


multiple coincides with an aliquot part. 


See the article AL1QUoT part. 


SUBMULTIPLE RATIO, is that between 


the quantity contained and the quantity 
containing: thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is 
ſubmultiple. In both caſes ſubmoltiple 


is the reverſe of multiple, 2r, e g. be- 


ing a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 


to 3 a multiple ratio. See RATIO. 


SUBNORMAI in geometry, a line which 


determines the point in the axis of a 
curve, where a normal, or perpendicular, 


_ raiſed from the point of contact of a 


From this definition it appears, that the 


ſublime is a very different thing from 
what the orators call the ſublime ſty le. 


The ſublime ſtyle neceſſarily requires big 
and magnificent words; but the ſublime 
may be found in a fingle thought, a ſin- 


gle figure, a ſingle turn of words. A 


thing way be in the ſublime ſtyle and yet 
not be ſublime ;- that is, it may have no- 
thing extraordinary and furpriging, See 
the article STYLE, 

Longinus makes five ſources of the ſub- 
lime: the firſt a certain elevation of the 
mind, which makes us think happily : 


% 


tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. Or 
the ſubnormal is a line which determines 


the point wherein the axis is cut by a line 


falling perpendicularly on the tangent in 
the _ of the N Thus T M 
(plate CCLXII. fig. 6.) being a tangent 
to a curve in M, and MR a norma 
or perpendicular to the tangent, the line 


PR iatercepted between the ſemiordi- 


nate PM, and the normal MR, is 
called the ſubnormal. Hence x in a pa- 


% 


, 


' 


* 


i 


/ 


rabola as AM, Sc. the ſubnormal PR is 


to the ſemi-ordinate PM, as PM. is to 
PT, and MR to TM. 2. In the pa- 


8 


* 


rabola the ſubnormal P R is ſubduple the” 
parameter, and, conſequently, an in- 


variable quantit 


SUBORDIN ATION, a relative term, ex · 


the ſecond is the pathetic, or that natural 


vehemence and enthuſiaſm which ſtrikes 
and moves us; thele two are wholly 
owing to nature, and muſt be born with 


us; whereas the ret depend partly on 


art : the third is the turning of figures in 
a certain manner, both thoſe of thoughts 
and of ſpeech : the fourth, noblenets of 
expreſſion z which conſiſts of two, parts, 
the choice of words, and the elegant 
figurative . diftion : the fifth, which in- 


SUBORNATION, a ſecret or under-hand 


preſſing the degree of inferiority between 
one thing-and another. | 


preparing, inſtrufting, or bringing in a 


iaticing a perſon to perjury, 


falſe witneſs; or corrupting or alluring 


a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. Hence, 
ſubornation or perjury is a corrupting or 
Sze the 
article PęRRjuR r. 75 
Perſons ſuborning a witneſs to give falſe 


evidence, are liable to 40 l. forfeiture, 


cludes all the reſt, is the compoſition aud 


arrangement of the worgs In all their 
magnificence and dignity, 


SUBLINGUAL GLaxps, in anatomy, 


+ 
» Ll 
* 


or to be impriſoned for half a year, ſtand 
on the pillory, &c, a HS. 


SUBPOENA, in law, a writ whereby all 
common perſons, or thoſe under the de- 


, 


gree of peerage, may be called into chan- 
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eery, in any cale where the law cannot 
afford a remedy, The peers, in like 
caſes, are called by the lord chancellor's 
letters, giving notice of the ſuit intended 
_ againſt them, and requiring them to ap- 
pear, There are divers forts of theſe 
"writs in the court of chancery, as the 
ſubpgena ad reſpondendum, to anſwer; 
ſubpoena ad replicandum, to reply ſub- 
pœna ad teſtificandum, to give evidence; 
aànd the ſubpcena ad audiendum judicium, 
Se. It is here to be obſerved that a 
ſubpoena ad teſtificandum, lies for the 
bringing in of witneſſes, to give their evi- 
dence in a cauſe, not only in the court of 
chancery, but in all other courts. The 
| ſubpoena to anſwer, is the leading pro - 
© ceſs in courts of equity; and by ſtatute, 
when a bill is filed againſt a perſon, this 


N ee may be taken out, which muſt 
be ſer 


ved perſonally on the defendant, or 
left at his houſe, with oge of his family ; 
on 2ffidavit made whetv6f, if any ſuch 
| defendant does not appear and anſwer 
the bill, an attachment ſhall iſſue againſt 
him, A writ of ſubpcena takes its name 
from the words thereof, which charge 
theparty ſummoned to appear at the day 
and place aſſigned, ſub para centum li- 
 brorum, on the penaity of 1001. which 
is inſerted in terrorem, it being never levied, 
 $SUBREPTION, ſubreptio, the act of ob- 
taining a favour from a ſuperior, by ſur- 
priſe or a falſe repreſentation. See the 
next article, | 


SUBREPTITIOUS,or SURREPTITIOUS, 


a term applied to à letter, licence, pa- 


tent, or other. act, fraudulently obtained 
of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, 


Which had it been known, would have 


prevented the conceſſion or grant; in 
which caſe, the benefits of letters, li- 
cences, Sc. are forfeited, 

SUBROGATION, or SURROGATION, 


in the civil law, the act of ſubſtituting 


a perſon in the place, and entitling him 
to the rights, of another: but, in its ge- 
neral ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſueceſ- 
fion of any kind, whether of a perſon to 
a perſon, or of a perſon to a thing, There 
are two kinds of ſubrogation, the one 
conventional, the other legal, Conven- 
tional ſubrogation is a contra, whereby 
a creditor, transfers his debt, with all 75 
purtenances thereof, to the profit o 

third perſon. Legal ſubrogation is that 
which the law makes, in favour of a per- 
ſoa who diſcharges an antecedent credi- 
tor, in which cate there is a legal tranſ- 


lation of all rights of the antient creditor | 


N 
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writing, or inſtrument. 


A. 
4 * 
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to the perſon of the new one,” This the 
civilians more uſually call fucceſfion, ag 
being wholly the work of the law; and 
to diſtinguiſh it from the conventional 
ſubrogation, which they alſo call ceſſion. 


SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle 


ariſing from the baſis and ſide of the ſca- 
pula, and, ſpreading itſelf under the whole 
convex or under. fide of it, is inſerted b 

a ſemi-circular tendon, into the neck of 
the os humeri, and draws it down to the 


fide of the trunk. See SCAPULA, 
SUBSCRIPTION, in general, 1 the 


hgoature put at the bottom of a letter, 
In commerce, it is uſed for the ſhare or 
intereſt, which particular perſons take in 
a public ſtock, or a trading company, by 
writing their names, and the ſhares the 

* in the books or regiſter thereof. 

Subſcription, in the commerce of books, 
ſignifies an engagement to take a certain 
number of copies of a book intended to 
be printed, and a reciprocal obligation of 
the bookſeller, or publiſher, to deliver 
the ſaid copies, on certain terms, The 
uſu}! conditions of theſe ſubſcriptions are, 
on the part of the bookſeller, to afford 
the books cheaper to a ſubſcriber than to 
another, by one third or one fourth, of the 
price ; and on'the part of the latter, to 


advance half the money in hand, and to 
pay the reſt on the delivery of the copies, 


Theſe ſubſcriptions, which had their rite. 
in England, about the middle of the laſt 
century, are now become frequent in 
France and Holland, but exceedingly 
more ſo among ourſelves of late: and it 
is not without foundation complained, 
that their frequency has rendered them 
liable to ſome abuſes, which ſeem very 
much to diſcredit them. 


SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes ef. 
ter another, particularly with regard to 


the order of time, 


SUBSIDY, in law, fignifies an aid or tax 


granted to the king, by parliament, tor 
the neceſſary occaſions of the kingdom 
and is to be levied on every ſubject of 
ability, according to the rate or value cf 
his lands or goods: but this word, in 
ſome of our ſtatutes, is confounded with 
that of cuſtoms, [Port 


$UBSISTENCE, in the military, art, is the 


money paid to the ſoldiers weekly, not 
amounting to their full pay z becauſe 
their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, 
Sc. are to be paid, It is likewiſe the 
money paid to officers upon account, till 
their accounts be made up, which is ge- 

| pelally 
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SUBSTANCE, 
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id their arrears. 


cular mode or accident, See Mope, 

Our ideas of ſubſtances, Mr. Locke ob- 
ſerves, are only ſuch combinations of 
ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- 
ſtin& things ſubſiſting by themſelves,” in 
which the confuſed 1dea of ſubſtance is 


always the chief, Thus the combination 


of the ideas of a'certain figure, with the 
wers of motion, thought, and reaſon- 


ing joined to the ſubſtance, make the or- 


dinary idea of a man : and thus the mind 
obſerving ſeveral ſimple. ideas to go con- 
ſtantly together, which being preſumed 
to belong to one thing, or to be united in 
one ſubject, are called by one name, 


which we are apt afterwards to talk of, 


and conſider, as one ſimple idea. See 
the article IDEA. Mo 

We imagine theſe ſimple ideas do not ſub- 
fiſt by themſelves, but ſuppoſe ſome ſub- 
ſtratum wherein they ſubſiſt, which we 


call ſubſtance. The idea of pure ſub- 


ſtances is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet 
unknown ſupport of theſe qualities, which 
are capable of producing ſimple ideas in 


us. The ideas of particular ſubſtances are 


compoſed out of this obſcure and general 
idea of ſubſtance, together with ſuch 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are ob- 
ſerved to exiſt together, and ſuppoſed to 
flow from the internal conſtitution and 
unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance, Thus 
we come by the ideas of man, horſe, 
gold, &c, Thus the ſenſible qualities of 


Iron, or a diamond, make the complex 


ideas of thoſe ſubſtances, which a ſmith, 
or a jeweller, commonly knows better 
than a philoſopher. The ſame happens 
concerning the operations of the mind, 


viz. thinking, reaſoning, Ic. which we 


concluding not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
nor comprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we think 
them the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 
which we call ſpirit, of whoſe ſubſtance 
or nature we have as clear a notion as of 


that of body, the one being but the 
| ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſimple ideas 
we have from without, as the other of 


thoſe operations which we experiment in 


ourſelves within; ſo that the idea of cor- 
poreal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote - 


from our conceptions, as that of ſpiritual 


. fubſtance, See the articles E38ENCE and 


EXISTENCE, . 


* erally one s year, and then they are 
ſubſtantia, ſomething that 
we conceive to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independ- | 
ently of any created being, or any parti- 
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Hence, we may conclude, 


- 


2 
that Re has 


the moſt perfect idea of any particular 


2 


ſubſtance, who has collected moſt of 
thoſe fimple ideas which do exiſt in it, 
among which we are to reckon its active 
wers and paſſive capacities, though not 
ſtrictly fimple idengs. 3 
Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed by 


ſecondary qualities, for our ſenſes fail us 


in the diſcovery of primary ones, as the 
bulk, figure, texture, &c, of the minute 


parts of bodies, on which their real con- 


ſtitutions and differences depend; ànd ſe- 
condary qualities are nothing but powers 
with relation to our ſenſes. The ideas 
that make our complex ones of corporeal 
ſubſtances, are of three ſorts : firſt, the 
ideas of primary qualities of things, 
which are diſcovered by our ſenſes; ſuch 

are bulk, figure, motion, &c. Second- 
ly, the ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which 
are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral 


ideas in us, by vur ſenſes, Thirdly, the 


aptneſs we conſider in ſubſtance, to cauſe 


or receive ſuch alterations of prima 


qualities, as that the ſubſtance ſo altered, 
ſhould produce in us different ideas from 
what it did beforez and they are called 


active and paſſive powers: all which, as 


far as we have any notice or notion of 
them, terminate in ſimple ideas. See the 
article QUALITY. $f CE RPE 

Beſides the complex ideas we have of ma- 
terial ſubſtances, by the fimple ideas taken 
from the operations of our own minds, 
which we experiment in ourſelves, as 
thinking, underſtanding, willing, know- © 
ing, &c. co-exiſting in the ſame ſub- 

ſtance, we are able to frame the complex 
idea of a ſpirit ; and this idea of an im- 
material ſubſtance is as clear as that we 
have of a material one. By joining theſe 


with ſubſtance, of which we have no di- 


ſin idea, we have the idea of ſpirit z 
and by putting together the ideas of co- 


herent, ſolid parts, and a power of being 


moved, joined with ſubſtance, of which 
likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have 
the idea of matter. See the article Mar- 
TER and SPIRIT, | © + © - 0 
Further, there are other ideas of ſubſtances, 


which may be called collective; which are 


made up of many particular ſubſtances 
conſidered as united into one idea, as a 


- troop, army, Sc. which the mind makes 


by its power of compoſition, ''Theſe col- 


lective ideas are but the artificial draughts : 
of the mind, bringing things, remote 


and independent, into one view, the bet. 


ter to contemplate and diſcourſe of them 
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remote, which the mind cannot, by this 
art of compoſition, . one idea; 
18 is viſible in that figoibed by the name 
wniverſe. See COMPOSITION. 


* SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, ſome- 
| . thing belonging to the nature of ſub- 


ſtance. 5 
It is graves diſputed, whether or no 
there be ſuch things as ſubſtantial forms? 
i. e. forms 3 dent of all matter; or 
forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. 

Subſtantial is alfo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſential, in ſition to accidental. 


SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, a noun, 
fmply and in itſelf, 


or name, 
without any regard to its qualities, or 
ather accidents, in contradiſiinction to the 
novr terited adjective, or that * 
preffes a certain quality or accident of t 

noun fubſtantive. Or, a noun ſubſtan» 
tive is that noun, which joined to a 


verb, makes a perfeft ſentence, as a man, 


& horſe, a tree; thus, a mas laughs, a 
berſe gallops, à tree buds, are each of 
them perfect ſentences, All nouns, to 


which one cannot add the word thing, 
ate ſubſtantives and thoſe to which thing 


may be added, are adjectives, See the 
#rticles Noun, ADjzecTrve, and VERB. 
Subſtantives are divided into proper and 


_ appellative, See the articles PROPER 


and APPELLATIVE. 


SUBSTANTIVE VERB, See VERB. 
SUBSTITUTE, a perſon appointed to of- 


feiate for another, in caſe of abſence or 
other legal impediment. | 


SUBSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a dru 


or remedy that may be uſed inftead of 


another, of like virtue, which is not 


perhaps to be had: called alſo ſucceda- 
neum. 
SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing 


one word for another. This the gram- 
marians otherwiſe call ſyllepfis. 


SUBSTITUTION, in the civil-law, a dif- 


poktion of a teſtament, whereby the teſ- 
tator ſubſtitutes one heir for another, 
who has only the uſufruit, and not the 
property of the thing left him. Subſtitu- 
tion is only a kind of fiduciary inheri- 
tance, called alſo fidei commiſſio, in re- 
gard the immediate inheritor has only 


the uſe or produce of the thing; the body 


thereof being ſubſtituted and appropri- 
ated to certain perſons, who are likewiſe 
to have the uſufruit in their tuns, but 
axe never to have the property, 


T 3098 1 
det into one conception, and fignified SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, Me, is. the 
| © by one name: for there are no things ſo 


another ; or that ſupplies the place of 


$3 | of 
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putting, in the room of any tity i 
an equation, ſome other wot ay len 
is equal to it, but expreſſed in another 


manner. 


SUBSTRACTION, or SUBTRACTION, 


in arithmetic, the. ſecond rale, or rather 
operation, in. arithmetic, whereby we 
deduRt a leſs number from a greater, to 
learn their preciſe difference. 


Prob. I. To ſubſtract integers of like 


names, when the minuend, or number 


to be ſubſtrafted from, is a greater than, 


or equal to, the ſubducend, or that which 
is ſubſtracted. 7 
Rule 1. Place the ſubducend under the 
minuend, - and. draw a line under both, 
2. Begin at the right hand; take the leſs 
- from the greater, or equals from equals, 
and ſet the difference gf each row under- 
neath, 
Example in integers alone, 
Minuend 638 
© * Subducend 213 
Remainder - 425 
'The manner of operation. 


IS *Tand thereF 5 N which ſet 
12719 221 below. 
AF 


That is, 3 


remain- 3 


x o : 
200 = 6 0 der 18 400 
Therefore 213 638 425 


For fince the whole is equal to the ſum 
of all its parts, therefore the ſubſtraction 


of all its parts is the ſame with the ſub- 
ſtraction of the whole, 


Examples in integers and parts, 

_ Minuend 2% 4% 36” 
Subducend, 1 31 24 

* Remainder 15 17 12 
Minuend 1461, 188. 6d. 
Subducend 22 8 2 


13 324-1. 10, 4 
Prob. II. To ſubſtract integers of the 
ſame name or denomination, when ſome 
of the minuend numbers are leſs than 
their inferior in the ſubducend. : 
Rule 1. Place your numbers, and begin 
as before, 2. According to their re- 
ſpective value, take one of the next de- 
nomination, out of which ſubſtract, and 
to the remainder add the minvend, ſet- 

ting their ſum underneath. 3. Then add 
what you took, to the next place, on the 
left hand, and ſo proceed by this, or the 
former rule, 


Example 
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© Remainder 789 889 1 72 
Tbe manner of operation; 
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For by. adding a ten to the units, and 
taking iv away from the tens, the value 
of the number is not change. 


any in integers and parts. 


F 8. d. 


Subſt. 2 9. a 
a. 2 = 5 
„ 7 


From 246 3 2 1 2 
Subſt. 68 10 6 1 69 rx 


Rem. 177 72 10 177 12 10 


From 2451, 22 8. 16 d. 
or 5 debe Were 
Remains 177 28 % 


= 5%. 


| Theorem, In ſubſtraRion, the ſubducend : 


together with the remainder, is: 0 177 to 


the minuend.. 


For all the parts taken together are 8 
to the whole, And if the ſubducend be 


taken from the minuend, chere reſts the 


remainder. But if a part be taken fyom 
the whole, the remainder will be — 
part: therefore. the ſubducend, together 


with the remainder, are all the parts of 


the minuend, and conſequently equal to it. 
Corollary. Hence addition and ſubſtrac- 


tion ſerve reciprocally to prove each other. 


dee the article ADDITION. 
For addition and ſubſtradtion are oppoſite 


in all caſes ; and what is done by the 
one, is undone by the other. 


— if to 6 And if from 10 
be added * be ſubſtracted 4 


Sum is Remainder is 56 


That is, if 644810, then 1 N 


thy) 


8 


| 5 
For b ſaying from 17 180 2 
the A but I add ale 

to the ſubducend, by . 
25 e * muſt he the 
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SUBSTRACTION, in 1 is performed 
by the following general rule, 
Change. the ſigns of the quantity to "wy 
ſubſtrached, into their 2 figns, — 
then add it, .ſo changed, to ſhe qaamiy 
from which it was to be fubſtraRied, by 
the rules of addition: the ſum — 
this addition, is the remainder. 
For to ſubſtract any quantity, either po- 
tive or negative, is the fame as 0 a 
the oppoſite kind. See ASPITION, | 
5 | Examples. 
Prom . 71352 
Subſt, + _+34 


Rem. 3a— za, or 24 Sa- | 


From Aa Kr - 
-SubſtraK 6a A* 2 32 


Rem. — 44x Oe 


It is evident, that to ſubſtract, or take 
away a decrement is the ſame, 'thing AS 
adding an equal increment. | If we take 
away —b from a—d,.there remains a 
and if we add +6. to a, the 
likewiſe a. In general, the Cbfraction 
of à negative quantity is_equivalent to 
adding its poſitive value. See the articles 
UANTITY, CHARACTER, &c. 
SUBSTYLAR Lins, in dialling, . the live 
wherean the ſtyle, or gnomon, of à dial 
is duly erected, See DAL. and Line. 
SUBTANGENT of @ carve, in the higher 
ametty, is the line T (pl. CCLXII. 
be 3+ n x.) which determines the inter- 
on of the tangent TM, with the 
axis; or that determinesthe point where- 
in the tangent cuts the axis prolonged. 
See the article Cu vs. 
In any equation, if the value of the ſub- 
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the rule 


- SUBTERR 
NEAN, appellations given to whatever 


-farigent* comes out poſitive, it is a fign 
gent and axis fall.on that fide of the or- 
dinate where the vertex of the curve lies, 
as in the parabola and paraboloids : but 
if it comes out negative, the point of in- 


terſection will fall on the contrary fide of 


the ordinate, in reſpeRt of the vertex, or 
beginning of the abſciſſa; as in the hy- 


perbola and hyperboliform figures. And 


univerſally, in all paraboliform and hy- 


perboliform - figures, the ſubtangent is 
equal to the exponent*of the power of 
the ordinate, multiplied into the abſciſſa. 


If CB (ibid. no 2.) be an ordinate to 
AB, in any given angle, terminating in 
any 3 „ and AB = x, BC=y, 
and the relation between x and y, that 
is, the nature of the curve, be expreſſed 
by this equation, x3 — 2 & X +bxx— 


bbx+byy—y*=0; then this will be 
It drawing a tangent to it: mul- 
tiply the terms of the equation by an 


arithmetical progreſſion ; ſuppoſe, ac- 
cording to the dimenſions of 


g 


„ ee WAG? Dog e 
alſo according to the dimenſions of x, 


as, æ 2 & xy+bxx—bb t -=; 
: o 


1 0 


ee e 3 
- the 18 product ſhall be the numera- 
tor, and the latter, divided by x, the 


denominator of a fraction expreſſing the 
len 
this caſe, will be 
_—2xxy T2 - 2 
"3xx—4x)+2bx—bb. 


SUBTENSE, in geometry, the ſame with 


the chord of an arch. See Cyorn, 
Hence, the ſubtenſe of an angle is a 


©* right line ſuppoſed to de drawn between 
the two extremities of the arch that mea- 


ſutes that oy ep 
EOUS, or SUBTERRA- 


is under- ground: thus, naturalifts ſpeak 
of ſubterraneous fires, damps, Cc. See 
the articles VULcano, Dane, Se. 
Subterraneous bodies are more uſually 


called foſſils and minerals. See the ar- 


ticles Fos$1Ls'and MINERALS. 


_ SUBTILE, in phyſics, an appellation given 
to whatever is extremely ſmall, fine, and 
delicate; ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the 


_ effiuvia of odorous bodies, &c, are ſup- 
poſed to be. See the articles ANIMAL 
SPIRITS, EFFLUVIA, &c. 


Materia SUBTILIs, among the carteſians. 


See the article MATERIA SUBTILIS, 


8DB | [ 3169: 


that the points of interſection of the tan- 


gth of the ſubtangent BD, which, in 


— * 


SUE. 

SUBTRIPLE RaAT1o, is when one num. 
ber, or quantity, is contained in another 
three times: thus, 2 is ſaid to be ſub. 
triple of 6, a8 6 is triple of a. 

SUBULARTA, in botany, a genus of the 

 tetradynamia- filiculoſa claſs of plants, 
with Aa tetrapetalous, cruciform flower z 
its fruit is a ſmall bilocular pod, of an 
obverſely cordated figure, contaſning a 

few, very (mall and roundiſh ſeeds. - 

SUBULATED, ſomething in the ſhape of 

an aw: thus, a ſubulated leaf is one of 
an oblong and narrow figure, broadeſt at 
the baſe, and thence gradually decrea(. 
ing, till it terminates in a point, - 

SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes 

- a drug ſubſtituted in the place of another, 
in medical compoſition. See the articleg 

 MepicinE and SUBSTITUTE, 

SUCCENTURIATIL XENES, in anato. 
my, the ſame with the capſulæ atrabilia. 
ri, See CAPSULE ATRABILIARIx. 

SUCCESSION, ſucceſſio, in philoſophy, an 
idea which we get by reflecting on that 
traih of ideas conſtantly following one 

another in our minds, when awake. See 
the article IDEA. 5 RK 

SUCCESSION, ia law, implies a right to 
the whole effects left by a defunct. 

SUCCESSOR, in law, one that ſucceeds, 

or comes in the place of, another. 

It is held, that a ſole corporation may 
take an eſtate in fee to them and their 
ſueceſſors, but not without the word ſuc- 

. eſſors : whereas an aggregate corpora- 
tion may take a fee iu ſucceſſion, with- 

out expreſſing the word ſucceſſors; and 
likewiſe may have goods and chattels in 
ſucceſſion, See CORPORATION. _ 


8 


_ SUCCINUM, AMBER, in natural hiſtory, 


See the article AMBER, © 
SUCCISA, in botany and pharmacy, a 
ſpecies of ſcabioſa, called by ſome mor- 
ſus diaboli, devil's bit ; and ſaid to be 
alexipharmic, but is little uſed in the 
preſent practice. 38 
SUCCORY, cichorium, in botany, Ec. 
See the article Cicuokiuu. 
SUCCOTRINE aLoOEs. See ALOES. 
SUCCUBUS, a term uſed by ſome imagi- 


- ** nary writers, for a dæmon who aſſumes 


the ſhape of a woman, and as ſuch lies 
with a man; in which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
poſed to incubus, which was a dæmon in 
form of a man, that they ſuppoſed to lie 
with a woman. | 
But the truth is, the'ſuccabus is only 
a ſpecies of the incubus, or night-mare. 
See the article INCUBUS. 
SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare * or 
e ; cyhn - 
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' effinder, With" Haves th mate it round ; 


but Fithgut any. tywpanuin. of péritro- 


chum, 


SUCCULENT eLanTs,thoſe whoſe Jeaves 
are thick, and abound with juice. See 
the article PLANT, „ 
$VCCUS, Jv4acs, in pharmacy, See the 
SUCHUEN, a province of China, bound- 


article JUICE, 
ed by that of Xenſi on the north, by Ho- 
nam and Hyquam on the eaſt, by Que- 
cheu and Yunam on the ſouth, and 
the mountains-of India on the weſt: its. 
chief town is Chingtu. 
SUCK - FISH, remora, in ichthyology. 
See the article RBMORA, | 
SUCKERS, in gardening, the ſame with 
off. ſets. See the article OFF-SETS; 
UCK ING. PUMP. See PUMP, 
SUCTION,, fu#io, the act of ſucking or 


drawing up a fluid, as air, water, milk, 
or the like, by means of the mouth and 
Jun v7 RY 

There are many effects vulgatly attribut- 
ed to ſuction, which, in reality, have 
very different cauſes. As whea any one 
ſucks water, or any other liquor, up 
through a pipe, it is commonly thought, 
that by that action the perſon draws the 
air up into his mouth, and that the wa- 
ter, which is contiguous to it, follows it 
by a kind of attraction, as if the air and 
water hung together; and others fancy, 
that the air moves into the mouth of the 
ſucker, and the water moves up after 
the air, to. preyent a vacuum, which, 


they N abhors: whereas the 
- 


true cauſe, of this phanomienon is only, 
that the air and atmoſphere preſſes, with 
its whole weight, uniformly on the ſur- 
face of the liquor in the veſſel; and, 
conſequently, prevents any one part of 
the water to riſe higher than the other 
there: and if a pipe be put in, of an 

tolerable large bore, and be open at bot 

ends, the water will riſe within the pipe 
to the ſame height as without, and, in- 


deed, a little higher, becauſe the preſ-- ' 


ſure of the air within the pipe is a little 


taken off by bearing againſt the ſides of 


the pipe; Now when any one applies 
his mouth to the upper end of the pipe, 
and ſucks, his lips fo ſtrongly incloſs the 
pipe, that no air can get between them. 
and it; and, by the voluntary motion of 
the ſpirits in the muſcles, the cavity of 
his thorax, or breaſt, is opened and en- 
larged ; by which meaos the air, includ- 
ed there, hath now a much larger ſpace 


to dilate itſelf in, and, conſequently, cage - 


vor. IV, 
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of the pipe, as it did before the cavitffof 


bt pen lo Hotty 


the thorax was' fo enlarged; and when 


che weight of the while araroſphere kept 


its ſpring bent. And that weight or 
- preffare being now taken off by the Hips 
of the man that ſucks, the equilibriu! 
is deliroyed, the air gravitates on the 


face of the water, but cannot do ſo 6n 


the upper orifice of the pipe, becauſe the 
ſuncture of the lips | 
ſpring of the air ineluded in the thorux, 


being weakened by the dilatation of its 


| cavity, it eannot preſs ſo hard againit'the 
upper orifice of the pipe, as the water 
will do againſt the lower, and, conſe- 


quently, the water muſt be forced up in- 
to the pipe. It is much the ſame thing 
in the ſuction of a common'-pump:1 the 


ſucker being tight, takes off entirely the 


preffure of the atmoſphexe on the ſurface 


of the water within the barrel of the 
pump; and, conſequently, the atmo- 
ſphere, by its weight, muſt force the wa- 
ter up to make the equilibrium. 

SUCULA, or SUCCULAa. See Succu rA. 


-SUDAMINA, little heat pimples in the 


ſkin, like the millet - grains, frequent in 
youth, eſpecially thoſe of à hot tempera- 
ment, and that uſe much exerciſe, * 


SUDATORY, ſadatoriun;, a name given 


by the antient Romans to their hot or 
ſweating-rooms; ſometimes alſo called 
laconica. See the article BATH. * 
SUDBURY, a borough-town of Suffolk, 
thirteen miles ſouth of Bury. es HE 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
SUDER-KOPING, a town of Sweden, 
in the province of Gothſand, ninet 
miles ſouth-weſt of Stockholm. . 
SV DO R, swear, in phy ſiology. See the 


article SWEAT. 


SUDOR ANGLICANUS, the $WEATING® © 


SICKNESS, a diſeaſe ſo called from its 


| appearing firſt in England, in the year 


1483. | 


It ſeized different patients in different 
manners; for in ſome it firſt appeared _ 
with a pain in the neck, ſcapula, legs, 


or arms 3 whilſt others perceived only 2 


kind of warm vapour, or flatulence, 
running through thoie parts. And theſe 


ſymptoms were ſuddenly ſucceeded by a 


profuſe ſweat, which the patient could 


not account for. The internal parts 

became firſt warm, and v ere ſoon after 

ſeized with an incredible heat, which 

thence diffuſed jtſelf to the extremities of 

the body. An intolerable thirſt, reſt- 

Ow. and indiſpoſition of the heart, 
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by an en 
r. in which t 


AT. patient was very $i g and talkati 
2 5 after theſe, a — 92 — 
tie body, and an I fiftable n 
of ſleeping. 3 


2 For preventing this diſcaſe, 2 


33 ordered, and. the choice of ſalutar 
ments and drinks. No crude pot-herbs 
not ſall-ds are t@ be uſed, becauſe they 
may havereceived a.noxious quality from 
- the air; or, if they are uſed, they are to 
de previoully waſhed, with warm water; 
.. SUDORIFIC, in. pharmacy, an appella- 


tion given to any medicine that cauſes or 


motes ſweat. See SWEAr. 

udorific, perſpirative, and alexipharmic 
, | medics, ſays Dr. Shaw, make a large 
rt of the common ee 
few medicines well choſen, m FP 

- the'place of all theſe; and o_ theſe, t 
principal one .would prove - be cam- 
phor, which: trial will always ſhew to 
be greatly ſuperior to bezaar, Gaſcoign' $ 


1 8 lame, geptlemangives, the followin "S 
esſy method of--preparing a ſafe and e 

| begun ſudorific: take an ounce of refin- 

- , edcampyor, beat it in a marble-mortar, 

with. two ounces. of blanched almonds, 

i * 8 to a ſmooth and even 


F 2 of. the patient, and other conſi- 
derstions, from three grains to forty. 
SUET, , of ſhun, in anatomy, the 
oli fat. found in ſeveral anima , as 
ſheep, oxen, &c. but _ in, the human 
dies. See the article FAT. 
is of the ſevum that. tallow 
"Vee the article TaLLow., 
- SUEZ,. port- town of Egy Egypt, "Gtuated at 
the bottom of the Red. ca, ſeventÿ miles 
eeaſtof Cairo: it is from this town that 


-and. given, accord: af 


1124 
Ks 


tte iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa 


to Aſta. takes its n 76 
5 SUFFERANCE, or B eren. 
See the article BILL, 
SUFFITUS, in medi ines the fame. with 
fumigation, - See JM 1GATION. | 
SUFFOCATION, in, medicine, the pri- 


2 vation of, ref ration, or breatbipg ; which 


is ſome tic occahaned by a coageſt n of 


See the articles. 
55 CATARRMH, &c, 

. The fumes of witze, or other ſtrong li- 
- quors, hen boiling. * likewiſe caule ſpf- 
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er, Japis contrayerva, and the like. 


 , wherec 


to prevent the 


vitre, Sc. 


ATION of the abend, was, ie 

A diſeaſe "or frequent i in.women, call. 

"ed alſo fit the mother." See the ar- 
bY Hy STE lic. 22 

* the 7 a a malignant 

8 Ying 725 and ſo 

wg againſt He At ee 

2 7 0 o peceffaf, to 


e cette See the ar- 
tiele CATARRY. - 


LK, a county of England, bound. 


8 Wt by Norfolk on the notth; by the Ger- 


man "ſea on the eat, by- E ex, from 
which it is ſeparated by the river Maning. 
tree, on the ſouth, and | Cambridge. 
ſhire on the weft; being -two miles 
long, and 8 eight broad. 

SUFFR AGAN, Du given to 
fimple bitbops, - "nie reſpe&t to arch- 
biſhops, on whom they depend, and to 
whom appeals lie from the biſhop's 
© courts, See the articles ARCHBISHOP, 
BisnoP, Count, &c,' 
Sometimes, indeed, the term ſuffragan 
Ggnifies a co-adjutor, or aſſiſtant · biſnop. 

SUFFRAGE, /ſufragium, denotes a vote 
given in an afl:mbly, where ſomething 
1s deliberated on; or where a'perſon 1s 
elected to an office or benefice. 

or SUFFRUTEX, among botaniſts, denotes 
an ' under-ſhrub, or the loweſt kind of 
woody plants, as lavender, rue, Sc. 


SUFFUMIGATION, or FUMIGAT1ON, 


See the aiticle F e, 
SUFFUS SION, in medicine, fame with | 


a cataraft. See CATARACT: 


SUGAR, » ſaccbarum, in natural hiſtory, 


is W the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar - 
cane, as tartar is of the grape. 
. The ſogar-eanc is a genus of the trian- 
dia- digybla claſs a plants, the corolla 
5 .compoſed of two valves, equal 
in 62*, abd without awns; they are of a 
langeolated figure, hollowed, ere, and 
| e wank there is no pericarpium ; 
every flower containing within it a ſingle, 
oblong, and'zenminated ſeed, 
This wx riſes tq eight, nine, or mere 
feet higb ; the talk, or cane, being round, 
jointed, and two or three inches in dia- 
meter at the bottom: the joints are three 
or four inches aſunder, and in a rich ſoil 
more: the leaves are long and narrow, 
"and of a yellowiſh green colour; as is 


Aalto the ſtalk itſelf, the top'of which is 


. "oroamented wjth a panicle, or cluſter of 
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zn length. It grows ſpontaneouſly in 
daa of 6 . ate, the 


Canary-iſtande, and in the warmer cli- 


- rates of America, See plate CCLXIII. 
- Tetters A, A. We 22 
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They propagate the ſugar-cane, by plant- 
ing cuttings. of it in t 


rows, dug parallel for that purpoſe the 
' cuttings are laid level and even, and are 


covered up with earth; they ſoon ſhoot 
out new plants from their knots or joints; 


the ground is to be kept clear, at times, 


from weeds, and the canes grow ſo quick, 
that in eight, ten, or twelve months, 
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Great exution is to be uſed. that the boil- 


f 


9 


ter with a ladle, lifting it up high, and 
ground in fur.. * 


| the veſſels, a very ſmall admixture of that 
being ſufficient' to keep the matter from 


- they are fit to cut for making of ſugar - 


from them, The manner of doing it is 


enough, which is known by its concrete. , 


thus: they cut off the reeds at one of 
the joints near the roots; they are then 
cleared of the leaves, and tied up in 


bundles, and ſent to the mills, which 


are worked either by water or horſes. 


The ſugar- mill is compoſed of three rol- 


lers of an equal ſize, and all armed with 
iron-plates, where the canes are to paſs 
between them; only the middle roller is 
much higher than the reſt, to give the 
larger ſweep to the two poles to which 
the horſes are yoked, This great roller 


nulate, it is let out of this laſt boiler into 

a kind of conic earthen veſſels, open at | 
both ends; the wideſt aperture is placed 
upwards, and the ſmaller end down- 3 


_ twenty-four hours to concrete: after this 


in the middle is furniſhed with a cog full 
of teeth, which catch the notches in the 


two (ide rollers, and force them abont to 
bruiſe the canes, which paſs quite round 
the great roller, and come out dry and 
ſqueezed from all their juice; which runs 


plug is then taken out of the bottom 
- aperture of each, and they are left in 


into a veſſel or back under the mill, and 


is thence conveyed through à narrow 


| ſpout into the firſt boiler, in the manner 
_ repreſented, ibid. let, B, C, C. 


After the juice is let out of the firſt veſ- 


thin paſte, and this is poured on the top 


ſel, it is received into another, in which 


it is boiled more briſkly, and ſcummed 
from time to time with a large kind of 


ſpoon, pierced with holes to let the li- 
quor through, while it retains the ſcum 


and foulneſs ſeparated from it in boil- 


| ing: towards the end of this boiling, 
they throw into it a ſtrong lixivium of 


it; this greatly promotes the ſeparation : 


wood · aſnes, with ſomequick-lime among 


of the foulneſs that yet remains among 


it; and, after it has boiled ſome time 


with this addition, they ſtrain it off. 


The fxces left in the cloths make a kind 


of wine, when fermented properly with 


water, 


The ſtrained liquor, which is 


now tolerably clean, i let into a third 


boiler, in which it is boiled down to the 
conſiſtence of ſugar over a very briſk fire, 
the people who attend it contirually ir- 


ting and ſcumming it. 


9 


fat of ſome kind, which takes don the 
dubbling almoſt inſtantaneouſſy. They - 
are very careful that no lemon · juice, or 


fire, only kept up that it may have leiſure 


are there arranged in regular order, with 


When the clay is quite dry, it is taken 


veſſels, and, cutting it into humps, Which 
are of a dirty, browniſh, or greyiſh” co- 
lour, they put it up in hogſheads, and 


have no taſte of burning: The hquor 


' under ide name of melaſfes, ox treue . ; 
ER... 
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ing matter does not riſe over the fides of :% q 


the vefſe], which would be of very dan- 


gerous conſequence: they prevent this by * 
taking up quantities of the boiling” mat- | 


letting it run in again, and by now and © 
then adding a ſmall piece of butter, or 


any other acid of that kind, comes near 


granulating. When the liquor is boiled 
ing, on throwing a ſpoonful of it up in- 
to the air, it is then let out into a fourth 
veſſel, under which there is a very gentle 


to granulate z when it has begun to gra- 


wards, its aperture being ſtopped with a 
wooden plug. It is left in theſe veſſels 


they are removed into ſugar-houſes, and 


a veſſel of earthen-ware under each; the 


this condition for about forty days, that 
all the thick liquor, or melaſſes, may run 
from them: after they have ſtood thus 
long to drain of themſelves, a quantity 
of clay is diluted,” with water, into a 


of every parcel of ſugar in the veſſels, ſo 
as to cover it two of three inches deep, 
This water, by degrees, all leaves the - 
clay, and penetrating into the maſs of 
ſugar, runs through it, and carries off 
et more of this' foul thick liquid with. 
it, into the veſſels placed underneath to 
receive it, | | 
off, and the firſt preparation of the ſugar 
is now finiſhed; they ſhake it out of the 


other caſks, under the name of grey or * 
brown ſugar. The ſugar, im this fate, 
ought to be dry, not unctuousf and to 


which has run from the ſugar id An- 
ing, is boiled to a conſiſtence, and ſold 


1 
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. - eid or alkaline. 
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found which would yield ſogar | 
e le e a r cm 


«this «Fords, by fermentation, a very clean 
and good ſpirit. See MELASSES. 


© This coarſe ſugar is afterwards refined to 


various degrees of porit new ſolu - 
tions, and 18 ſold at —— and 
under different names, according to the 
degree of purity it is brought to. Our 
ſugar refiners firſt diſſolve it in water, 
then clarify the ſolution by boiling with 
whites of eggs and deſpumation ;; and 
after due evaporation pour it into meulds; 
- where the fluid part being dtained off, and 


the ſugar concreted, its (yrface is covered 


with moiſt clay, as before. The ſugar 
this once refined, by” repetition of the 
. proceſs, becomes the double refined ſu - 


gar of the hops. The candy-ſugar, or 


that in cryſtals, is prepared by boiling 
- - down (olutions of ſugar to a certain pitch, 
nnd then removing them into a hot room, 
with ſticks placed acroſs the veſſel for the 
| ſugar to ſhoot upon: and theſe cryſtals 


ve of a white or brown colour, ac- 


cording as the ſugar uſed in ihe proceſs 

was pure or impure. 

A pound of ſugar purified to the higheſt 
degree, and diftilled in, a retort, yields 


firſt about half an ounce of a limpid, in- 


_ fGpid phlegm, without ime)! ; and after 
this comes over a liquor, at firſt limpid 


and colourleſs, afterwards reddiſh, and, 


 Gaally, of an empyreumatic ſmell, in 


quantity not leſs than 6x ounces; this 


is partly of an acid, parily of an alka- 
line and urinous taſte; after this comes 


- over a thick and-reddifh oil, jo quantity ; 


about three drachms; and then more 
than an ounce of a brown oil of a thicker 
conſiſtence. The remainder in the re- 
tort, calcined and lixiviated, yields a 
dirachm of a pure alkaline ſalt, 5 
Sugar is a true ſalt, and when perfectly 

pute, after ſolution, it concretes into re- 

lar cryſtals; theſe are of à priſmatic 
Bgure, and conſiſt of eight plain ſurfaces, 
in two of which the oppolite baſes are 
equal and parallel, the reſt are parallelo- 


Stams. Jn its natural ſtate, it manifeſts- 


not the leaſt token of any thing, either 
It is inflammable, in a 
great degree, burning with a very briſk 
White flame, It diflotves, with the ut- 


moſt readineſs, in all aqueous menſfru- 
om, but very difticultly in ſpirituous or 
oily liquors ; mixed with water, it, after 


+ time, ferments, and acquires a vinous 


flavour and at this time an inflam- | 


mahle ſpirit, like that of wine, may be 


dawn from it in a conſiderable quantity. 


Mur other plants and trees might be 


which boils into good . But the 
gtest quantity of it yielded by the ſugar 


cane, and its eaſy culture, renders it un. 
neceſſary to look farther 1 what it f 


abundantly ſupplies us with. 


The uſes of ſugar, as a ſweetner, are 
ſufficiently known 2 it promotes the anion 
of diſtilled ojls with watery liquors, and 


prevents the ſeparation of the butyrace- 


ous parts from milk ; and hence it is 
ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous part of 


the food with the animal juices. Sugar 


is not ovly innocent, but reconciles to 


| the palate and ſtomach ſubſtances of 


themſelves diſguſtful to both; and the 
impure ſorts, in conlequence of their con- 


_ taining an unctuous or oily matter, prove 


emollient and laxative. The cryſtals are 
the moſt difficult of ſolution ; and con- 
ſequently are moſt proper, where this 
lubricating ſweet is wanted to diſſolve 
ſlowly in the mouth. 

The medicinal preparations of ſugar are, 


1. Sugar of roles, ſaccharum roſaceum, 


thus made: take of red roſe buds, freed 
from the heels, and haſtily dried, one 
ounce ; and of double refined ſugar, one 
pound: reduce them ſeparately into pow- 


der, then mix and moiften them with 


water, that they may be formed into 
troches, which are to be dried with a 


gentle heat. 


2. Red ſugar of roſes, ſaccharum roſatum 
rubrum, is made thus: take of white 
ſugar, 'one paund; juice of red-roſes, 
our ounces; and red-roſes dried, one 
ounce : boil the ſugar and juice over a 


gentle fire, till the juice is almoſt alleva · 
- Pporated; then throw in the dry roſes re- 


duced to a very fine powder, Pour out 
the matter upon a marble, and form it 
into lozenges according to art, 

T heſe preparations are chiefly valued for 


their agreeahleneſ to the eye and palate: 


ſome likewiſe eſteem them, medicioal- 
ly, as light reſtringents; and look upon 
them, not undeſervedly, as an excellent 
addition to milk, in phthifical and bec- 
tic caſes, Some have been accuſtomed to 
add a portion of acid, which improves 
their colour, but at the ſame time ren- 
8 leſs proper to be uſed with 


25 Barley-ſugar,, ſaccharum / bordeatum 


penidiatum, is made by boiling white 
ſugar in barley-water, i. e. a decoction 
of barley, till it acquires ſuch. a conſiſ- 
tence, as that it may be drawn out, and 
| twiſted 
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merely prepared by the 
8 rarely e f ue 


SUGAR of lead, Jaccharum ſaturn. See the 


article SACCHARUM. 
SUGILLATION, ir medicine, an extra- 
vaſation of blood in the coats of the eye, 
which at firſt appears of a reddiſh colour, 


and afterwards livid or black. If the 


iforder is great, bleeding and purging . 
pet as 20 Aiſcationts. The fol- 


owing cataplaſm is ſaid to be very good: 
Take of comfry-root, fix ounces ; of ſo- 
lomon's ſeal, two ounces z of elder-flow- 
ers, one ounce and a half; of bean- flour, 


ſofficient quantity of ſpring-water. The 
na way be uſed as a fotus, and 
the ingredients for a cataplaſm, | 
SUIT, in law, is uſed in different ſenſes, 
as, 1. For an action, whether perſonal 
or real, 2. Suit of court, or ſuit · ſer- 
vice, which is an attendance the tenant 
owes to his lord's court. 3. Suit-cove- 
nant, where a perſon has covenanted to 
do fervice in the court of the lord. 
4. Suit-cuſtom, which is where one and 
his anceſtors have owed ſuit time out of 


mind. 5. It is uſed for a petition to the 


king, or any perſon of dignity z where 
a lors drain his tenant 1 ſuit, and 
none is due; in this ᷑᷑aſe, the party may 
have an attachment againſt bim to a 

r in the king's court, 6. Suit of the 
ing's peace, is an action brought againſt 
a perſon for breach of the king's peace; 
as in the caſe of treaſons, felonies, or 
treſpaſſes. See ACTION, Cova r, Ce. 

SU1IT-$SILVER, a ſmall ſum paid in ſome 
manors, to excuſe the appearance- of 

| freeholders at their lord's courts. See 
the article CouRT, 

SULDY, a town of France, fituated on 
the river Loire, twenty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Or-eans, ; | 1 

SULMONA, or SOLMONA, a town of 
the hither Abruzzo, in the kingdom of 
Naples: eaſt long. 15, north lat. 42* 6'. 


SULPHUR, in natural biſtory, a genus of 
_ fofſiis, defined to be dry, ſolid, but fri- 


able foſſil bodies ; melting with a ſmall 
| heat, when fired in the open air; burns 


Ing almoſt wholly away with a blue 
flame, and noxious vapour ; and indued 


with an electric power, and not diſs 


ſoluhle in acids. & | 
Some hbaye uſed the word ſulphur as a 


name for the whole feries of inflammable 
bodies, but as we have alſo been uſed to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe of a particular kind by 


native ſulphur. | 
one ounce; let all theſe be beiled in a other, and is uſually 


* 


A the ſame aeg it ſeems much more = 
- eligible to reſtrain that name te thoſe 


ies, and to give ſome other for the 
mate general claſſe. a 
The word ſulphur, in this acceptation, 
becomes the name of a regular genus 
of foſſils, of which. there are four known 
ſpecies. 1, The yellow native ſulphur, 
which in its pureſt ſtate is of a pale 
firaw colour, and as pellucid as the fineft 
amber; but is more frequently found 
coarſer, and more opake. It is found 


In the gold mines of Peru, in Hungary, 


and in ſome other places. 2. The green 

his is harder than the 

| | found in ſmall 
maſſes compoſed of ſeveral cruſts, It is 
found, ſo far as is yet known, only 
about mount Veſuyius. 42. The grey 
native ſulphur, which is common in Ice-. 
land, and many other places, and is 
the coarſeſt and worſt of all the kinds. 
And, 4. the moſt rare and beautiful of 
all the kinds, the red native ſulphur. 
This is of a fine glowing red, like ein- 
nabar, and very bright and tranſparent, ' - 
and is found, ſo far as is yet known, 
only in the gold mines of Peru. 
But beſides theſe native kinds of ſulphur, 

| there is a faQitious ſort, by far the moſt 
common in the ſhops, ſeparated from 


_ extraneous matters by means of fire. It 


is ſometimes met with in very large 
maſſes, and called ſulphur in the cake; 
but what we moſt frequently ſee of it is 
in oblong cylindric rolls of a yellow 
colour, ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
„without, an admixture of greeniſh, The 
yellow contains leſs, the greeniſh more, 
of the vitriolie ſalt mixed with itz it is 
friable, and affords a ſort of crackling 
noiſe, when rubbed between the fingers; 
it is very eaſily reduced to powder, and 
melts with a fmall degree of heat. It 
may be totally ſublimed, in a cloſe veſſel, 
without alteration. It takes fire on be- 
ing brought into contact with a burn. 
| Ing coal, or any. ignited matter; and 


_ - when pure and genuine, for we are 


liable to great cheats in regard to it, it 

does not burn away very quickly, but 
continues a conſiderable time, emitting . 
a deep blue flame. It is to be choſen 
for internal uſe of the pureſt and bright- 


eſt yellow, light, eaſily broken, and ap- 


ring very bright and gloſſy where it 
breaks. If it be for e of ful. 
phur, the greeniſh rolls are the beſt; as 


containing moſt acid, 


Thi kiad of folpbur. is ſeparated,,/by 


| means 
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SUL 
” means of fire, from various minerals, 
which are found naturally to contain it. 
The greateſt part of what we have, is 


the ſame mineral, yielding both ſulphur 


and vitriol, and often alum. They firſt 


give it a degree of fire ſufficient to melt 


{ 231 


| and rigid, and very difficult of fo 
and loſes the appearance of lead; bein 
made from the common vitriolic pyrites, I 


the ſulphur it contains, and, when this 


is all run out into veſſels prepared to re- 
ceive it, they expoſe the remaining matter 
to the air, after which they boil it in 
water, and obtain from the lixivium the 
common green vitriol or copperas; and 
after all this is obtained, by adding an 
alkali to the ſame liquor, they get alum 
from it. See ViTRIOL and ALUM. 
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as it does chat ef kin. It becomes hard 
fion, 


in the regulus thus obtained, compoſed 


of broad, bright, and glittering particles, 


Copper melts immediately upon bei 
made red-hot, if aN. de added © 


it; and becomes a black friable ſub- 
ſtance; Iron of all other metals melts 


the moſt freely and 9 with the 
bi 


Sulphur, under whichever of theſe forms 


it appears, is ſtill the ſame in all its cha- 
rafters; it diſſolves in oils, and alka- 
line ſubſtances ; it grows red when melted 
but turns yellow again when it cools; 
it affords an acid, the ſame with that of 
vitriol, if its fumes in burning be catched 


in a proper manner; but it will not yield. 


this acid by the common way of diſtil- 
lation, | 
Sulphur, melted with gold, provided that 
metal be pure, makes no ſort of altera- 
tion in it; but this is the only metal that 
© eſcapes its effects. Thrown upon filver 
heated red hot, the metal immediately 
melts, and, if taken from the fire as ſoon 
as it does ſo, it will be found, when cold, 
_ toreſemble lead rather than what it really 
is. It retains its malleability perfectly, 
and cuts eaſily with a knife; butit is of a 
dull bluiſh colour. It is, however, eaſily 
reduced again to its proper appearance; 
for there requires no more to this, than 
the keeping it a few minutes in a ſtrong 
fire to burn away the ſulphur. If the 


heat is ſlackened towards the end of this 


fuſion, the filver will not fall into one 
uniform maſs, but will riſe up in ſmall 
ſprings all over the ſurface in a ver 


beautiful manner, reſembling the branch - 


ſulphur, but it does not free 


ſpongy ſcoria. 


ir, 8 art with 
it again. A red-hot iron Applied to a 


roll of ſulphur immediately throws off 
particles diſſolved by the ſulphur into a 
Regulus of antimony 
melted with ſulphur returns to common 
crude antimony again. Bizmuth melted 
with it aſſumes the appearance of anti. 
mony, and inſtead of broad flakes is 
found to be compoſed of needles or ſtriæ 
running acroſs one another. Zink ſuffers 
leſs change from it, and mixes indeed 
leſs eaſily with it; it at length becomes 


darker- coloured, and more brittle. 
Jes and preparations of SULPHUR, Beſides 


the great uſe of ſulphur in medicine, 
chemiſtry, metallurgy, and the making 


of gun-powder, it is of great ſervice 


for whitening filks, and woollen ſtuffs; 
for which purpoſe, its vapour is con- 


trived to be received by them: its va- 


pour alſo whitens red roſes; and even 
young rooks, taken out of their neſts, 
and expoſed thereto, become perfectly 
white: it has alſo the ſame effe& upon 
gold, which may be reſtored to its co- 


Jour, by rs, it in water with tartar 2 


and, laſtly, its fumes check and prevent 
fermentationz on which account, it is 
much uſed by wine-coopers. 

As to the medicinal virtues of ſulphur, 
it is given, in its crude ſtate with great 


ſuccels in difeaſes of the lungs, It 


es of ſilver, ſometimes ſeen on the ſur- 


face of ores. Tin melted with brimſtone, 
if the metal be firſt granulated, and the 
brimſtone added in powder in three times 
its quantity, deflagrates as if nitre had 
been mixed with it. The remainder be- 
comes ſolid, while yet in the fire, and, 
when cold, is a brittle regulus cf the 
colour df lead, and greatly reſembling a 


ſemi- metal in its qualities, Tin may in- 


deed be.wholly turned into ſcoria by 
burning it with additional ' parcels of 
ſulphur. Sulphur melted along with 
lead deſtroys its malleability, as much 


ſtrengthens and cleanſes them, and pro- 
motes expectoration, and has at all timeg 
been famous for its virtues againſt cu- 
taneous diſeaſes, 
little looſehing to the bowels, and in- 
creales the diſcharges by perſpiration z it 
even communicates its ſmell to the per- 
ſpired matter for a conſiderable time after 


taking it, and will often blacken gold 


or ſilver that is worn by e who take 


. any conſiderable quantity of it. | 
The preparations of ſulphur, in moſt 


frequent uſe in the ſhops, are, 1. Flowers 


of tulphur, flores ſulpburis, a good pec- 
_  toral medicine, See the article FLos. 


2. Precipitated ſulphur, commonly called 


milk of ſulphur, made by boiling —_ 
| 0 


It generally proves a 
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ſulphur, with thrice their weiglt of 


* «nick lime, till the ſulphur is diffolved z 
0 T4 then filteting the ſolution through 
paper, let a" precipitatidh be made with 


weak ſpirit of vitriol; and laſtly, by waſh- 


ing the precipitated powder found at the 
bottom of the veſſel, till it becomes quite 
inſipid. This is good in all uſes, here - 


in ſulphur in ſubitance, or its flowers, 


are uſed; its doſe being from ten grains 


to two ſcruples. 3. Balſam of ſulphur 
js made by boiliog flowers of ſulphur in 


four times their weight of oil'of olive, 
in a pot lightly covered, till the oil and 


ſolphur are united into the conſiſtence 


of ua balſam: and in the ſame manner 
may a balſam of ſulphur be prepared with 


barbadoes- tar. This, though highly ex- 
tolled as a pectoral by ſome authors, 
ought to be given with great caution 
ſince its acrimony muſt render it injuri- 
ous to weak lungs. 4. Spirit or oil of 
ſulphur is an acid, obtained by retaining 


in any manner the vapours of burning 


ſulphur; it is wholly the ſame with that 
of vitriol; being an agreeable acid, and 


good in every caſe in which the ſpirit of 
- vitriol is fo, 
agua ſulpbhurata, is made thus: take 


5. Sulphurated water, 


common water one quart, of pure ſulphur 


half a pound, ſet a part of the ſulphur 
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wife of a ſultan is called ſultana, and 


the favourite one bhaſcki-fultava, i. e. 
nl N E 
SUL TZ BACH, or Sui rssAcu, a city. 
of Bavatia, thirty-two miles north of 
© Ratifbon, ſubſect to the duke of Neuburg. 


SUM, svMMa, in mathematics, fignifies 


the quantity that ariſes from the addition 


of two or more magnitudes, numbers, 


or quantities together, See ADDITION. 
The ſum of an equation is, when the 


© abſolute number being brought over to | 
the other fide of the equation, with a 


contrary 
to: to Hog 
X- IAK ＋ 41 * E 42, is x3—12x* + 
41K 42 o. See EQUATION. 
SUMACH, bus, and cofinus, in botany. 
See the article Cord uvs. 
The ſeeds, or berries, of the common 
ſumwacb, are moderately aſtringent; and 
have formerly been preſeribed in this in- 


"ſign, the whole becomes equal 


* 


tention, but are now unknown in the 
ſnops. Their chief uſe, at preſent, is in 


the preparation of morocco, and other 
| leather. See MoRoOCco and LEATHER, 


SUMATRA, an iſland in the Eaſt- indian 
ocean, ſituated between 93“ and 104˙ 


eaſt long. and between 5% 30“ north lat. 


and 5 30% ſouth lat. extending from 


north weſt to ſouth-eaſt, nine hundred 


thus, the ſum of the equation 
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f on fire in an iron ladle, and ſuſpend it miles long, and from one hundred to 
b in that ſtate over the water in a cloſe one hundred and fifty broad. 
- veſſel ; let the remainder of the ſulphur SUMEREIN, a town of lower Hungary, 
© befafterwards-fired and ſuſpended in the fifteen miles ſouth of Preſburg, ſubje& 
N ſame manner, and when the operation to the houſe of Auſtria. 
: is over, the water will have acquired a SUMMARY, in matters of literature, the 
ſharp acid taſte, and is to be reſerved ſa me with abridgment. See the article 
t for üſe. The moſt commodious veſſel ABRIDGMENT, WK 2 
; for making this is a large glaſs receiver Summary, however, is often uſed for a 
fitted with a wooden plug. into which table of contents, placed at the beginning 
the handle of the ladle may be fixed; of books, to ſhew the principal heads 
t as ſoon as the ſulphur is fired, the ladle treated of therein. See Book, 0 
t is to be thruſt ſo far into the receiver, SUMMATORIUS caLcuLus, in ma- 
l that the plug may come to ſtop the thematics. See the article Catlcul us. 
$ - aperture, and the covering the mouth SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, 
1 over this with a wet cloth will be ſuffi. commencing in theſe northern regions 
1 cient to keep in the fumes. on the day the ſun enters Cancer, and 
2 This is the liquor called by ſome au- ending when he quits Virgo. Or, more 
t thors gas ſulphurts zit is an agreeable ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſummer be- 
. acid, and is good in malignant and pe- gins on the day when the ſun's meridian 
r techial fevers, given in the common * diſtance from the zenith is the leaft; and 
1 drink. It quenches thirſty and cools the ends on the day, when bis diftance is a 
1 mouth and tongue. IN maqean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt, 
SULPHUR-WORT, in botany, a name by The end of ſummer coincides with the 
| which ſome call peucedanum. See the beginning of winter. See SEASONS.. 
6 article PEUCEDANUM. 3 SUMMER, in architecture, is a large ſtone, 


SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a title of honour, the firſt” that is laid over columns and 
7 given to the emperor of the Turks, The - pilalters, in beginning to make a _— 
| an Oe g a 
8 | — | 


60 
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OY - . 


RG. 
SUN" - 
| | yault; or it is the ſtone which, being laid 


laid over a piedrait or column, is hollowed 
to receive the firſt haunce of a plathagd. 

SUMMER, in atry, is a large piece of 
= wor ſupported on two 

one piers or 5 erves as a lintel to a 
door, window, &c. 

SUMMIT, the top or vertex of any body, 
or figure; as of a triangle, cone, pyra- 
mid, &c. See TRIANGLE, CONE, &c. 

SUMMITS of floxwers, the ſame with the 
antherz,'or apices, See ANTHERE, 

SUMMONS, in law, a citing or calling a 
perſon to any court, to anſwer a com- 
plaint, or even to give in his evidence, 
There muſt always be a ſummons in real 
actions, whereby the ſheriff warns the 

party to appear at a day on the tenapts 

and; alſo fourteen days before the re- 

turn, proclamation is to be made thereof, 
in order that the grand cape may iſſue. 

SUMPTUARY Laws, leges ſumptuariæ, 
are laws made to reſtrain exceſs in ap- 

rel, coſtly furniture, eating, &c. 

» ſol, © in aſtronomy, the great lu- 
minary which enlightens the world, and 
by its preſence, conſtitutes day, See the 
articles Day and DIURNAL. 

Tbe ſun is the principal ſource of heat 
upon the earth's ſuxface, and the confines 

of the earth and atmoſphere : without 
this, ſays Dr. Shaw, all the bodies upon 
our globe would doubtleſs grow fixed, 

rigid and lifeleſs ; it being the ſolar heat 
that ſtirs within them, as the main ſprin 
of their actions ; cauſing all the opera- 
tions in the animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral kingdoms; and hence alſo, the 
ocean and atmoſphere continue in a 
fluid ſtate. See FIRE and HEAT. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his optics, gu 
wo reaſons to ſuppoſe the (un and fixed 


ars to be great earths, vehemently hot; 


whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs 
of their bodies, and the mutual action 


and re- action between them and the light 


which they emit; and whoſe parts are 
kept from fuming away, not only, by 
their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight 
and denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent 
on them, and every way 
preſſing them, and condenſing the vapours 
and exhalations which ariſe from them. 
The light ſeems to be emitted from the 
ſun and fixed ſtars (which probably are 
ſuns to other ſyſtems) much after the 
As the focal diſtance 


To 1 the diameter of the image Ce= o. 67 — 


So is the radius | 


To the fine of whe angle 


ſtrongly com- 


9 when heated * fuch a . 

egree as to be jull going into fuſion 

_ the vibrating motion of its parts, = 
with force and violence, copious ſtreams 
of liquid fire all around. Great bodies 
muſt preſerve their heat longeſt, and that, 
perhaps, in the proportion of their di- 
.ameters, See the article Srak. 


The (vn, wag Bo conceived to be 


a huge body whence all the 
planets receive their light 3 and by the 
emanation of whoſe rays and beams of 
light, the whole ſyſtem of beings about 
us is illumioated and rendered viſible. 
In arder to compute the diameter, and 
bulk, or ſolid content, of the ſun, its 
diſtance from the earth muſt be firſt 


- known by means of the horizontal pa. 
rallax ; to find which, aſtronomers have + 


attempted. a variety of methods, but 
have as yet found none that will deter- 
mine it exattly : however, by many re- 
ome obſervations of Dr, Halley, it is 
found to be not greater than 12”, nor 
leſs than g”. Wherefore. 10 J“ (ihe 
mean) has been fixed upon as near the 
truth, but noo June the 6th 1761, dur- 
ing a tranſit of Vedus over the ſun's diſk, 
a” Akin bad an opportunity of de- 
termining the ſun'y horizontal. parallax 
with great exatneſs, pay to within a five- 
* hundredth, pact of the whole, according 
to a method pointed out by Dr. Halley ; 
and ĩn conſequence of obſervations. made 
during that tranſit, the ſun's parallax has 
been determined at 8”, 6g, See Phil, 
Tran. vol, LII. ? IL p. 611. & 
ſeq. and Phil. Tranſ. n* 348, abridged 
by Jones, vol. IV. See PARALLAx. 
Suppoling, then, the ſun's horizontal pa- 
rallax to be 16”, its diſtance will be 
found to be 82136014 britiſh miles: 
and having a double convex lens, as L, 
(plate CCLXII. fig. 8.) whoſe focus of 
parallel rays is at CD, 12 feet, or 144 
inches, diftant from itſelf : let this lens 
be fixed in the window-ſbutter of a 
darkened room, to receive the ſun's rays 
AL, BL, which coming from the ex- 
treme parts of the ſun's body, and in- 
terſecting each other in the center of the 
lens, will determine the diameter of the 
- ſun's image at CD; which, being nicely 
_ meaſured, will be found x34, of an inch, 
the half of which is Ce of an inch. 


CL= 144= 2153362 
0.17292 
„ —.— — 
CLe= oo*i6'= 7.667713 


There« 


* 


5 : 


/ 


1 SISSY * ; 
* 9 * 


Therefore, the whole angle CLD - Now fince the diameter of any object and 


-(=AL B) = 32), Which is the ſon's 
apparent diameter, or that under which 
its diameter appears to the eye. 
| As the diſtance of the image 
To its diameter | 


its any, are proportional tb their diſ- 


tances from the lens, the real diameter 


may be found by the following analogy: 
Lg s. 238 6%n-ꝝ 5; 
CD=r.34 = O. 127105 


So is the diſtance of the ſun LA = 82136014 = 7.914533 - 


| To the ſun's diameter, 

Hence the diameter of the ſun is found 
to be 164,320 engliſh miles; though by 
other computations, its diameter is found 
to be only 763,460 miles, and its diſtance 
from our earth 8 r, ooo, ooo of miles. See 


the articles DisTaWCE and DtameTER, 


under the laft of which articles its leaſt 
mean and greateſt apparent diameters 
may be ſeen, ' both according to de la 
Hire and Hevelius. . 

The quantity of matter in the ſun, com- 
pared with that of the earth, has already 
been taken notice of under EARTH, 

From what has there been ſaid, it fol- 


lows, that the common center of gravity, 


of the ſun and jupiter, is nearly in the 
ſuperficies of the ſun ; of ſaturn and the 
ſun a little within it. And by calculation 
it is found that the common center of gra- 
vity of all the planets cannot be more 
than the length of the ſolar diameter diſ- 
tant from the center of the ſun : this com- 


B= 9764320 - 


which therefore” is the 
| ſun's diurnal motion. 


= 5.883276 Fad = 
nearer to the ſun. And for this reaſon 
there are about eight days more from the 
ſun's vernal equinox to the autumnal, 


than from the autumnal to the vernal. 


For the apparent annual motion round 


the earth, ſee the article EARTH. 


If you divide 360 degrees (i. e. the whole 
ecliptic) by the quantity of the ſolar year, 
it will quote 59 minutes 8 ſeconds, &c. 
uantity, of the 
nd, if this 59 
minutes 8 ſeconds be divided by 24, you 
have the ſun's horary motion, which is 2 
minutes 28 ſeconds; and, if you will 
divide this laſt by 60, you will have this 
motion in a minute, Cc. And this way 


are the tables of the ſun's mean motion, 


which you have in the books of aſtrono- 
mical calculation, conſtructed, | 
For eclipſes of the ſun, cycle of the ſun, 
maculz and faculæ of the ſun, &c. ſee 
EcLiyesE, CYCLE, &c. | 


mon center of gravity is proved to be at 
reſt; and therefore, though the ſun, by 


SUN-F1$H, mola, in ichthyology. See the 
article MOLA, | 

reaſon of the various poſition of the plan- SUN-FLOWER, in botany. See the articles 

ets, may be moved every way, yetitcan- HETLIANTAHus and HELIANTHEMUM. 

not recede far from the common center of Dwarf SUN-FLOWER, rudbeckia, in bo- 
ravity. And this it is thought ought to tany. See RuDBECKIA. e 

accounted the center of our world. SUN-DEW, ros ſolis. 

See the articles COPERNICAN, SYSTEM, 

CENTER, Se. 1 

By means of the ſolar ſpots it hath been 

diſcovered, that the ſun revolves round 

his own axis, without moving (conſider- 


See Ros. 


ſtraits of Sunda, in the indian ocean z 

the chief of which are Borneo, Java, 

Sumatra, Cc. See Box BO, &c. 
SUNDAY, or the LorD's-Day, a ſolemn 


SUNDA-18LANDSs, thoſe fituated near the 15 


ably) out pf his place, in about twenty- 
five days. ' And that the axis of this 
— — es to the ecliptic, in an 
angle of 87 degrees, 30 minutes, nearly. 
See Macute and Facts. N : 


The ſun's apparent diameter being ſen- 


fibly' ſhorter in December than in June, 
as is plain and agreed from obſervation, 
the ſun muſt be proportionably nearer to 
the earth in winter than in ſummer; in 
. the former of which ſeaſons will be the 
perihelion, in the latter the aphelion: 
and this is alſo confirmed by the earth's 
moving ſwifter in December than it doth 


in June. For fince, as Sir Iſaac Newton 


hath demonſtrated, the earth always de- 
ſcribes equal areas in equal times, hen- 


ever it moves ſwifter, it muſt needs be 


Vol. IV. 


_ Feſtival obſerved by Chriſtians on the fitſt 


day of every week, in memory of our 
Saviour's reſurrection. | | 

This is the principal and moſt noted of 
the chriſtian feſtivals, and was obſerved 
with great veneration in the antient 
church, from the time of the apoſtles, 
who themſelves are often ſaid to have 
met on that day for divine ſervice. It 
is likewiſe called the ſabbath-day, as be- 
ing ſubſtituted in the room of the jewiſh 
ſabbath. See the article SaBBATH, - 


The antients retained the name Sunday, 


or dies ſolir, in compliance with the or- 

dinary forms of ſpeech, the firſt day of 

the week being ſo called by the Romans, 

becauſe it was dedicated tothe worſhip 

of the-ſun, Ea IS 
17 Z 


99 


nee 5 
Beſides that the moſt ſolemn parts of the 
chriſtian worſhip were always performed 
on ſundays, this day was diſtinguiſhed 
by a peculiar reverence and reſpeft ex- 
reſſed towards it in the obſervation of 
fome ſpecial laws and cuſtoms, Among 
theſe, we may reckon in the firſt place, 
thoſe imperial laws which ſuſpended all 
proceedings at law upon this day, ex- 
cepting only ſuch as were of abſolute 
neceſſity, or eminent charity; fuch as 
the manumiſſios of ſlaves, and the like. 
Neither was it only the buſineſs of the 
law, but all ſecular and ſervile employ- 
ments were ſuperſeded upon this day, 


ſtill excepting aRts of neceſſity and mercy, 
Another thing which the chriſtian laws 


took care of, to ſecure the honour and 
dignity of the lord's-day, was, that no 
ludicrous ſports or games ſhould be fo!- 


lowed on this day; but all ſuch recre- - 


ations and refreſhments as tended to the 
preſervation or conveniency of life were 
allowed of; and therefore, ſunday was 


always a day of feaſting, and it was not 


allowable to faſt thereon, not even in 


- STILL 


hog . 
9 
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the year, See the articles PALM.zvn. 
DAY, EASTER-$UNDAY, c. TP 
By our laws, no perſon is to do any 
wordly labour on this day, which is ſet 
apart for the ſervice and worſhip of 
God, except works of neceſſity and cha. 
rity, under the ty of five ſhillings, 
And if any perſon ery, or expoſe to (ale 
any wares, or goods on à Sunday, the 
ſame will be forfeited to the poor, &c, 
the offender being convicted thereof be. 
fore a juſtice of the peace, Cc. who is 
authoriſed to cauſe the penalties and for. 
feitures to be levied by diftreſs. Yet this 
extends not to dreſſing of meat, nor to the 
crying or ſelling of milk in the morning or 
evening, or the ſelling of mackrel on that 
day. The ſunday is not a day in law, 
ſo that no proceſs lies, -or may be ſerved 
thereon, except for treaſon. or felony, or 
on an eſcape. A ſale of goods, or con- 
tract made on a ſunday, is deemed void, 
For the ſunday-letter,. or that letter of 
the alphabet which points out in the 
calendar the ſundays throughout the 
year, ſee DOMINICAL LETTER. 


| Lent, The great care and concern of -SUNDERLAND, a -port-town of Dur- 


the primitive Chriſtians in the religious 
obſeryation of the lord's-day, appears 
firſt from theic conſtant attendance upon 
all the ſolemnities of public worſhip, 
from which nothing but ſickneſs, im- 
priſonment, baniſhment, or ſome great 
neceſſity could detain them. Secondly, 
from their zeal in frequenting religious 
aſſemblies on this day, even in times of 
the hotteſt perſecution, when they were 
often beſet and ſeized in their meetings 
and congregations, Thirdly, from their 
ſtudious obſervations of their vigils or 


noQurnal aſſemblies that preceded the 


lord's- day. Fourchly, from their eager 
attendance on ſermons, in many places, 
twice upon this day, and their conſtant 
reeſorting to evening prayers, where there 
Was no ſermon, Laſtly, from the ſevere 
© _cenlures inflicted on thoſe hO violated 
the laws concerning the religious obfer- 
vation of this day, ſuch perſons being 
uſually puniſnhed with excommunication, 
as appears from the apoſtolical conſti- 
tutions, and the canons of ſeveral coun- 


cils. In the romiſh breviary, and other 


- offices, we meet with a diſtinction of 
fundavs, into thoſe of the firſt and ſe- 


cond claſs; Sundays of the ficſt claſs TY 
E SUPERBIPARTIENS. See RATIO. 

SUPERCARGO, a perſon. employed by 

. merchants to go A. voyage, and overſee 


ar», Palm - ſunday, Esſter- ſunday, Ad- 
vent, Whitiunday, Sc. thoſe of the ſe- 


cod claſs are the common ſundays of 


„ 


ham, ſituated on the German Sea, at 
the mouth of the tiver Ware, ten miles 
north-eaſt of Durham city. 


SUNDERLAND, or SUDERMANIA, 2 pro- 


vince of Sweden, bounded by the Meller 
Lake, which divides it from Uplandia, 
on the north; by the Baltic Sea on the 


— z and by Gothland on the ſouth and 
we Y 1 : 
SUNNEBERG, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quiſate of Brandenburg, ſituated fifty 
miles north-eaft of Berlin, 


SUNTGOW, a territery in the circle of 


the upper Rhine in Germany, bounded 
by Alfce on the north; by the river 
Rhine, which divides it from the Briſ- 
gow, on the eaſt z by Switzerland on the 
ſouth, and by Franche- Compte on the 


welt. 


SUOVETAURILIA, an. antient roman 


ſaerifice, ſo called becauſe it conſiſted of 
a: pig (/us), a ſheep, or father ram (ov!:) 
and a bull (taurus). They were all 
males, to denote the maſculine courage 
of the roman It was likewile 
called ſolitaurilia, decauſe the animals 


offered up were always (ſalida) whole or 


uncut. 


their 


2 
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ir c or lading, and diſpoſe of it 
* bk 's dvantage. dee the articles 
Canco, Facror, Se, | 


SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye- 


brow, See the article ExE- BROw. 


SUPERCILIUM, in the antient architecture, 


the u | member of the corniche, 
called by the moderns corona, crown, or 
larmier. Sack | 
It is alſo uſed for a ſquare member, under 
the upper tore in fome pedeſtals ; ſome 
authors confound it with the tore itſelf, 
See the article Tore. 0 


SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what 


8 


2 man does beyond his duty, or more 
than he was commanded to do. The 
Romaniſts ſtand up ftrenuouſly for works 
of ſupererogation, and maintain, that the 
obſervance of evangelical councils is ſuch, 
By means hereof, a ſtock of merit is laid 
up, which the church has the diſpoſal of, 
and which ſhe diſtributes in indulgences 
to ſuch as need. The reformed church 
do not allow of any work of ſuperero. 

ation, | | I a 
UPERFETATION, ſuperfeetatio, in me- 
dicine, a ſecond, or after conception, 
happening, when the mother, already 

regnant, conceives of a later coition 
fo that ſhe bears at once two fœtuſes of 
unequal age and bulk, and is delivered 
of them at different times. We meet 
with inftances of fuperfetations in Hip- 
pocrates, Ariſtotle, Du Laurens, c. But 
they are ſaid to be much more frequent 
in hares and fows. Naturaliſts hold, that 
female rats are frequently born with 
young rats in their wombs; and we are 
told of extraordinary inſtances of this 


kind in the female part of the human 


ſpecies, by Bartholine, Mentzelius, and 
2 the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
iences. ; . 


SUPERFICIAL CONTENT. See SUPER- 


FICIES, ARta, and MEASURING, 
UPERFICIAL fourneau, in fortification, 
the ſame with caiſſon. See Car$$0N. 


SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geo- 


metry, a magnitude conſidered as having 
two dimenſions; or extended in length 
and breadth, but without thickneſs or 


depth. In bodies, the ſuperficies is all 


that preſents itſelf to the eye. A ſuper- 
ficies is chiefly conſidered 2 the 2 


part of a folid, When we ſpeak of a 
| ſurface ſimply, and without any * 
e 


to body, we uſually call it figure. 


ſeveral kinds of ſuperficies are as follow, 
Rectilinear foperficjes, that comprehend- 


* 


SUP. | J 31 


J EF. 
ed between right lines; curvilinear ſu- 
perficies, that comprehended between 
curve lines; plane fuperficies, is that 
which has no inequality, but lies evenly 
between its boundary lines; convex fu- 
perficies, is the exterior part of a ſpheri- 
cal, or ſpheroidical body; and a con- 
cave ſuperficies, is the internal part of an 
orbicular or ſpheroidical body, + 
The meaſure or quantity of a ſoper- 
ficies, -or farface, is called the area there- 
of. See AREA and MEASURE, 
The finding of this meaſure, or ares, is 
called the quadrature thereof. See the 
3 . 8 
To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral + 
kinds of bodies, as ſpheres, cubes, pa- 
ralellepipeds, pyramids, - priſms, cones, 
Ec. See the article SPHERE, Sc, 
Line of SUPERFICIEs, a line uſually found 
on the ſector, and Gunter's ſcale, the 
_ deſcription and uſe whereof, ſee under 
SECTOR and GUNTER's SCALE. ' . 

_ SUPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term 
uſed to expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of 
a ſtuff; thus a cloth, a camblet, &c. are 
faid to be ſuperfine, when made of the 
fineſt wool, &c. or when they are the 
fineſt that can be made. The term is 
particularly uſed among gold or filver 
wire-drawers, for the gold or ſilver wire, 
which after being drawn through an in- 
finĩte number of holes, each jel and leſs, 
is at length brought to be no bigger than 
an hair, 1 * 

SUPERINSTITUTION, ſuperin/titutio, 
denotes an inſtitvtion upon another, as 
where AB is admitted and inſtituted to 
a benefice upon one title, and C D is ad- 
mitted and inſtituted on that of another. 

SUPERINTENDANF, in the french 
cuſtoms, an officer who has the prime 
management and direction of the finances 
or revenues of the king, The term is 
alſo uſed for the firſt officer of the queen's 
houſhold, who has the chief admini- 
{tration thereof. They have allo a ſu- 
perintendant of the buildings, anſwering 
to the ſurveyor of the works among us, 

See the article SURVEYOR  _. | 

SUPERINTENDANT. alſo denotes an ecele- 
ſiaſtical ſuperior in ſeveral reformed 
churches, where epiſcopacy is not ad- 
mitted, particularly among the Luther. 


ans in Germany, and the Calvinifts in | 


ſome other places. The ſuperintendant 
is in effect little other than a biſhop, only 
his power is ſomewhat more reftrained 
than that of the dioceſan biſhops, He 
OED SD LA FE is 


SUPERIOR, or SurERtoux, ſomething 25 


* 


SUP ( 
of all the inferior paſtors within his 


diftri& or dioceſe. 


raiſed above another, or that has a right 
to command another, 


SUPERJURARE, was antiently a term 


uſed in our Jaw where a criminal en- 


deavoured to excule himſelf by his own 
oath, or by the oath of one or two wit- 


neſſes; and the crime charged againſt 


him was ſo notorious, that he was con- 


victed upon the oaths of many more 


witneſſes ; this was termed ſuperjurare. 


SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, ove of 
| - the three degrees of compariſon, being 


that inflection of nouns · adjective that 
ſerves to augment and heighten their ſig- 
nĩfication, and ſhews the quality of the 
thing dencted to be in the higheſt de- 
gree, . See the articles COMPARATIVE, 
PosITIiVE, and COMPARISON. 


Isa engliſh, the ſuperlative is uſually 


formed. by the addition of eff to the 
2 as richeſt, greatefl, Sc. and 


requently by. prefixing of moſt, as moſt. 


rich, moſt great, &c. 


SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over 


and above a fixed number, In ſeveral 


of the offices are ſupernumerary clerks, 
to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, 


There are alſo ſupernumerary ſurveyors 
of the exciſe, to be ready to ſupply va- 
cancies when they fall ; theſe haye but 
half-pay, In — 4 the ſupernumerary, 
called by the Greeks proſlambanomenos, 


is the loweſt of the chords of their 
- ſyſtem, anſwering to a, mi, la, of the 


loweſt oftave of the moderns, See the 
article DIAGRAM, ; 


„ 


SUPERONERATIONE ras TUR, in 


SUPERKR PARTICULAR, 
SUPERPARTIENS, 


law, a judicial writ which lies againſt a 
perſon that is impleaded in the county- 
court, for ſurcbarging of a common 
with his cattle, in a caſe where he was 
formerly impleaded for it-in the ſame 


court, and the cauſe is removed into 


one of the courts a Weſtminſter. 


SUPER-PR ZROGATIVA ARIS, in 


law, a writ that formerly lay againſt the 


king's widow, for marrying, without a 
licence, 


SUPER. PURGATION, hypercatkrafis, 
in medicine, an exceſſive over - violent 
purging, the uſual effects of colliquat- 


ing. corraſiye and ſtimulating medi- 


cines. In the beginning of this diſorder, 


a very thin matter is gvaguated ; but after- 


3 Del 
is the cbieF paſtor, and has the direction 


{ bee RATIO. 


1 $Yp 
wards, when the relaxation and aper. 
ture of the veſſels are increaſed, the ne. 
ceſſary humours are diſcharged ; there is 
firſt an excretion of yellow bile, then of 
phlegm, then of black bile, and laſt of 


all blood. Ses the article FLux. 
. Thoſe who labour under a fo 


tion, muſt be treated with friftions of 
the ſkin, and a warm bath, drinking 
before they bathe thin, red, or yellow 
wine, for ſuch is eaſieſt of diftribution, 
with ſops of bread, and pomegranates, 
If the evacuation continues, let the 
limbs be bound in ſuch a manner, that 
the bandage may be carried from the 
upper to the lower parts, Exhibit alſo 
a ſmall quantity. of theriaca, to be taken 
with the fleſh of vipers, or for want of 
that, troches of theriaca, or troches of 


| ſeeds, and of the antidote called phi- 


lonium. Cupping-glaſſes may alſo be 
applied to the ſtomach, and cataplaſms 


of polenta and mulſum; after which, 
you may uſe aſtringent epithems, but the 


. greateſt relief is had from frictions of 


the whole body, and potable remedies. 
The patient ſhould keep himſelf from 
cold air, or what is very warm. If the 
evacuation ftill continues, the aforeſaid 


_ cataplaſms ſhould be applied, and ob- 


tundents injected in clyſters, ſuch as the 


fat of goole, ſweet wine, oil of ſpike, 
and the like. 


SUPERQU ADRIPARTIENS, See the 


article RATIO. 


SUPERSCAPULARIS INFERIOR, in ana. 


tomy, the ſame with infraſpinatus. See 
the article INFRASPINATUS, 


SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR, is the 


ſame with ſupraſpinatus. See the article 


- SUPRASPINATUS. ; 
SUPERSEDEAS, in law, according to 


Fitzherbert, is a wit which lies in divers 
caſes, and in general fignifies a command 
to ſtay ſome of the ordinary proceedings 
in law, which, on good cauſe ſhewn, ought 
not to proceed. It is likewiſe uſed for 


ſtaying of an execution after a writ of 


error is allowed, and bail put in, but 
not before bail is given, in caſe there be 
a judgment upon verdict, or by default 
in debt, c. A ſuperſedeas is alſo granted 
by the court for ſetting aſide an errone- 
ous judicial proceſs, &c. And a priſoner 
may be thereby diſcharged _ entering 
his appearance, and on the plaintiff's 
not filing a declaration againſt him, For 
this writ is as good a cauſe to diſcharge 
the perſon, as the firſt proceſs is to arreſt 
him. There js a further writ of ſuper» 

ſedeas, 


ſedest, where an audita querela ie ſued, | 


and in caſes of ſurety of the peace, when 
2 10 already bound to the peace in 
chancery, or elſewhere, 


sUPER-STATUTO DE ARTICULIS f 


cini, in law, a writ that lies againſt 
the ſheriff, or other officer that diſtrains 


in the king's highway, or in the land 
antiently given to the church, a 


SUPER-STATUTO FACTO POUR SENZ- 


SCHAL ET MARSHAL DE ROY, Sc. a 
writ which lies againſt the ſteward or 
marſhal, for holding plea of freehold in 
his court, or for treſpaſs, or contracts not 
made within the king's houſhold, 


SUPER-STATUTO VERSUS SERVANTES 


ET LABORATORES, a writ lying againſt 
a perſon who keeps another perſon's ſer- 
vant departed from his ſervice, contrary 
to law. 


$US | fans}... SUE 


There are two kiuds of ſapines j one, 
called the firſt ſupine, ending in am, of 


the accuſative e ſe, is always of an active 
fignification, and marks a motion, 


abiit deambulatum ; the other, called 


laſt ſupine, and ending in z, of the ab- 


_ ative caſe, is of a paſſive ſignification, 


and is governed by ſubſtantives or ad- 
ſectives, as, facile dictu, e. 
SUPPLE, to ſupple a horſe in the ma- 


nege, is to make him bend his neck, 
ſhoulders, and fides, and to render all 
the parts of his body more pliable. 


SUPPLEMENT of an arch, in 


1 1 1 
or trigonometry, is the * of de- 
grees that it wants of being an entire ſe- 
micircle ; 'as a complement, ſignifies what 
an arch wants of being a quadrant. See 
the article COMPLEMENT, *' 


SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, 
* an. appendage to a book, to ſupply what 
is wanting therein. wy 
SUPPLICAVIT, in law, a writ that 


SUPERSTITION, extrayagant devotion, 
or religion, wrong directed, or con- 
dudted. | | 

SUPERVISOR, a ſurveyor, or overſeer. 


0 palm is lifted up towards heaven. See office, after which the writ muſt be de- 
s the next article. livered to the ſheriff to have his warrant 
I SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomina- thereon for arreſting the party, &c. 

$ tion given'to two muſcles of the arm, the SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term a 

it one called the ſupinator longus, the other plied to the uppermoſt quarters of a 
Ir the ſupinator brevis, both ſerving to turn ſhield when divided into ſeveral quarters, 
f the palm of the hand upwards, The theſe ſeeming as it were ſupported or 
It firſt has its origin from the exterior ſpine ſuſtained by thoſe below. The chief is 
e of the humerus, and its termination at ſaid to be ſupported when it is of two 
It the lower end of the radius; the ſecond colours, and the upper colour takes u 

d riſes from the upper part of the ulna, and two thirds of it, In this caſe it is ſup- 
2 is jnſerted into the upper part of the ported by the colour underneath; 

er radius, which it totally ſurrounds and SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an 
g incloſes. This laſt muſcle may alſo be atchievement placed by the fide of the 
* of uſe in the bending of the cubit. ſnield, and ſeeming to ſupport or hold 
or SUPINE, in latin grammar, part of the up the ſame. Supporters are chiefly 
pe conjugation of a verb, being a verbal figures of beaſts ; figures of human crea- 
eft ſubſtantive of the fingular number, and tures, for the like purpoſe, are properly 
70 the fourth declenſion. | called tenants. Some make another dif- 
7 ; 


See the article SURVEYOR, &c. 


It was formerly, and ſtill remains a 


cuſtom among ſome perſbns, to appoint 
a ſuperviſor of a will, to ſee that the 
executors thereof do punctually obſerve 
and perform the ſame, 
Superviſor formerly was uſed for ſur- 
veyor of the highways. There are like- 
ſe certain officers: of the exciſe, who 
are called ſuperviſors, on account' of 
their having the ſuperviſing and inſpeR- 


ing of the books, Cc. of the inferior 
off 


ers belonging to that branch of the re · 
venue, to prevent their negle& of duty. 


SUPINATION, in anatomy, the action 


of a ſupinator-muſcle, or the motion 
whereby it turns the hand ſo as that the 


iſſues out of the court of chantery for 


taking ſurety of the peace, where a per- 


ſon is in danger of receiving ſome bodily 
hurt from another. It is directed to the 
juſtices of the peace and ſheriff of the 
county, and is grounded on the ſtatute 
1. of Edward III. which appointe, that 
certain perſons ſhall be appointed by the 
lord-chancellor to take care of the peace. 
In order to fue out this writ, the party 
requiring it firſt goes before one of the 
maſters in chancery and makes oath, 
that he does not defire the fame out of 


any malice, but purely for his own ſafety, 


and the ſecurity of his perſon; u 
which the maſter will make out a 8 


rant, ordering the writ to be made out 


dy one of the clerks of the fix clerks 


ference 


E 


8 UP 


when the ſhield is borne by à fi 


ngle 
animal, it is called tenant z When by 


two, they are called ſupparters. The 
res of things inanimate. ſometimes 
placed aſide of eſcutcheons, but not 
touching or ſeeming to bear them, though 
ſometimes called ſupporters, are more 
properly cotiſes. See the articles TE· 
NANT and COTICE. 2 
The 1 of the britiſh arms are a 
lion and an unicorn :. thoſe of the french 
arms are angels, Cc. See ARMS. 
In England, none under the degree of a 


banneret are allowed ſupporters, which 
_ arereſtrained to thoſe called the high no- 
. bility, The Germans permit none but 
.. Princes and noblemen of rank to bear 


: 


them: but among the French the uſe 
of them is more promiſcuous, 


SUPPOSITION, in muſic, the uſing two 


ſucceſſive notes of equal value as to time, 


one of which, being a diſcord, ſuppoſes 
the other n concord. See HARMok r. 


The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, 


_ Is to be always full on the accented part 


of the meaſure or bar, and void of diſ- 


cords; yet here diſcords, by proper reſo- 


lution and preparation, are even neceſſary 


on the unaccented part of the meaſure, 


Diſcords, by conjoint degrees, may paſs 


without much offence, and it is not there 


required that the harmony be ſo complete 


at on the accented part. This tranſient 


uſe of diſcords, followed by concords, 
makes what the French call ſuppoſition. 


There are ſeveral kinds of ſuppoſition. 
The firſt is when the principal parts pro- 


ceed gradually from concord to diſcord, 


und from diſcord to concord; the inter- 


. vening diſcord ſerving only as a tranſition 


to the following concord. Another kind 
is when the parts do not proceed gradu- 
ally from the diſcord to the concord, but 


deſcend to it by the interval of a third. 
1 


A third kind, like the ſecond, is when 
the riſing to the diſcord is gradval, but 
the deſcending from it to the following 


concerts is by the diſtance of a fourth. 


A fourth kind, very different from all 
the reſt, is when the diſcords fall on the 


. . accented part of the meaſure, and the 


| 
ö 


riſing to it is by the interval of a fourth: 
in which caſe it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
follow it immediately by a gradual de- 
ſcent. into a concord that has juſt been 
heard. before the harmony to make the 


preceding diſcord paſs without offence, 


| and only ſeem a tranſition to the concord. 
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ſerevee between tenapt and, ſopparter : SUPPOSITORY,, fuppoſtorium, in phar. 


SUPPRESSION, 1 


SUP 


macy, a Kind of medicated cone, or ball, 


which is introduced to the anus for Open- 


ing the belly, Suppoſitories are uſually 


made of ſoap, ſugar, alum, or a piece 


of tallow-candle, about the length of a 
man's thumb and the breadth of a finger, 
though they may be made ſmaller for 
children, and ſometimes a little thicker 


for adults. Suppoſitories are ſometim 

compounded of in 0 
the diſeaſe and circumſtances. of the pa- 
tient, as of honey, ſalt, powder of 


ingredients adapted to 


aloes, colocynthia, and the like. If one 
ſuppoſitory does not occaſion a ſtool, it 
muſt be tollowed by another ſtronger 


one; and if that does not ſucceed, the - 
_ repetition muſt be continued till the effe& 


required is produced. They are ſome- 
times lubricated with oil or butter, that 
they may be introduced with greater 
eaſe, Some uſe a lozenge of ſugar, or a 
piece of thin linen cloth rolled up wirkt 
a little lard or ſalt · butter, which greatly 
looſens the belly. For ulcers of the 
reclum, the beſt ſuppoſitories are made 
of honey of roſes, powder of maſtich and 
myrrh, or of colophony, The ſtronger 


ſuppoſitories, which are compoſed of 


acrid and ſtimulating ingredients, are 
advantageouſly uſed in promoting a diffi- 
cult birth, if the infant be in a natural 
polition ; and alſo for expelling the ſe- 
cundines when they are tenaciouſly re- 
tained in the uterus. In exhibiting them 
the patient ſhould be put in the ſame 
poſture as in giving a clyſter, and the 
ſuppoſitory — be gently thruſt up the 
anus with the finger. | 
law, the extinction 
or annihilating of an office, right, rent, 
or the like, 


SUPPRESSION, in grammar and rhetoric, 


denotes an omiſſion of certain words in a 
ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to full 
and perfe& conſtruction: as, I come 
from my father's ;” that is, from wy 
— _—_ YR x 
Suppreſſian is a figure of ſpeech very fre · 
ju in. our language, chiefly uſed for 
brevity and elegance. Some rules re- 
lating thereto are as follow: 1. When- 
ever a word comes to be repeated in a 
ſentence oftener than once, it 1s to be ſup- 
preſſed. Thus we ſay, *© This is my 
maſter's, borſe, not This horſe is my 
maſter's horſe,” 2, Words that are ne- 
ceſſarily ſupplied may be ſuppreſſed : and 
3+ All words that yſe and cuſtom oe: 
5 . pre 


* 
a - 


ö 
4 
p 
| 
: 


„ 


SUP 


| pos in other languages, are alſo to be 
__ 


{ſuppreſſed in Engliſh, unleſs there be 
particular reaſons for the contrary, 
Suppreſſion is alſo a figure in ff 
whereby a perſon in rage, or other di- 
fturbance of mind, ſpeaks not out all he 
means, but ſuddenly breaks off his diſ- 


courſe. Thus the gentleman in Terence, 


extremely incenſed againſt his adverſary, 
accoſts him with this abrupt ſaying, 
« Thou of all.” The exceſs of his in- 


dignation and rage choaked the paſſage 


of his voice, and would not ſuffer him 
to utter the reſt, But in theſe caſes, 
though the diſcourſe is not complete, the 
meaning is readily underſtood, and the 
evidence of the thought eaſily ſupplies the 
defe& of words, Suppreſſion ſometimes 
proceeds from modeſty and fear of utter- 
ing any word of ill and offenſive ſound. 

SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is generally 
uſed for a retention of urine or the men- 

| ſes, See the article DTSsURT, IschURx, 
MENnsEs, &c. | | 

SUPPRESSIONIS 1cN1s, a fire of ſup- 
preſſion, a term uſed in chymiſtry to ex- 
0 ſuch an application of fire to any 
u 


bje& that it ſhall at once act upon it, 
both above and below, in the ſame man- 


ner. The uſual way of giving this beat 

is by covering the veſſel in which the in- 

edients are put with ſand, and then 

aying, hot coals upon that, ſo that they 
may heat through the ſand downwards, 

SUPPURATION, in medicine and ſur- 


gery, the ſecond way wherein an inflam- - 


mation terminates, being a ebnverſion of 
the inſpiſſated blood and the ſoft adjacent 
parts, as the veſſels and fat into pus, or 
matter: which diſorder, when it has not 
yet found an opening, is generally called 


an abſceſs, See INFLAMMATION, AB- 


SCESS, PHLEGMON, TUMOUR, Ec. 


The beſt cure of an inflammation is by 


reſolution or diſperſion : but when this 
is out of the power of the ſurgeon or 
phyſician to effect, and when tumours and 
phlegmons ſhew a tendency to ſuppura- 


tion, all the reſolving and diſperfing 
medicines. muſt be laid aſide, and great 


care muſt be taken to forward the matu- 
rity of the inflammation ; that is, to 
convert the ſtagnated blood into laudable 
matter; then to give a diſcharge or vent 
to this ſuppurated matter; afterwards to 
cleanſe the part; and finally to incarn and 
beal it. See the articles DISPERSION, 
Urea, Wound, Sc. 
In general, ſuppuration is to be pro- 
moted by ſuck of the emollient medicines 


3115“ 
az obſtruct the pores of the ſin, 28 fats, 
oile, and glatinous medicines 3 as alſo 
the- ſharp, pungent, and in ſome 
cauſtic medicines, which may be uſed in 
form of cataplaſms vr plaſters. But to be 
more particular, ſuppurating medicines, 
beſides thoſe already enumerated under 


sr 


abſceſs, &c, are the fats of a gooſe, of a 
dog, of a man, of a viper, and of a 
bear; pigeon and cowedung; bran, 


2 herrings, leeches, melilot, to- 


acco, oil, burgundy pitch, common- 
pitch, roſin, deer · ſuet, ox · ſuet, ſheep - 
ſuet, and frankincenſe. Theſe medi- 


eines, either alone or compounded, are 
to be applied hot to the part, and the ap- 


plication frequently repeated, till the 


matter within is found to be ſufficiently 


ripened by the ſoftneſs and -whiteneſs of 
the tumour: but when the abſceſs is 


ſmall, it is ſufficient and more convenient 


to apply ſome of the ripening plaſters; as 
diachylon, with the gums, or the like, 
till the ſuppuration is perfected. 

A ripening cataplaſm from the London 
diſpenſatory, is as follows: Take of figs, 


four ounces z yellow baſilicum ointment, 


one ounce ; galbanum trained, half an 
ounce : beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in ſome ſpirit 
of wine, or ſtrong ale; then carefully 
mix them with the ointment firſt liquified 
along with the galbanum. And a-ripen- 
ing plaſter from the Edinburgh diſpenſa- 
tory is this, Take of gum-plaſter, an 
ounce and a half; burgundy-pitch, half 
an ounce : boil-them together, : 

In general, itis to be oblerved, that ſup- 
purative medicines are ſuch as by the acti- 
vity and warmeh of their parts are able to 


| 8 pores, and mix with and rari- 
* 


any obſtructed matter, ſo ihat ĩt may be 
rendered fit to diſcharge, upon laying open 
the part by a cauſtic or inciſion. Now, 


in many inſtances, as the matter by this 


means rarifies and grows more fluid; the 
refluent blood is apt to waſh it back into 
the common maſs, which ſometimes is of 
that nature as to do a great deal of miſ- 
chief; or by making it take up more 


room upon its rarefa&tion, occafions it 


more to diſtend the parts in which it is 
contained, whereon 'a ſenſe of pain is 
excited, and thereby a greater concourſe 
of fluid, and conſequently a needleſs in- 
creale of the tumour; ſo that medicines 


under this denomination require to be in 


the hand of ſuch as are fo well acquainted 
with the mechaniſm'of the animal cecono- 
my as to be able to appiy them tothe beſt 

x advantege, 


—— 
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SUPPURATIVES, 


SUP 
advan 


tion, eſpecially when the tumours are 


large and of conſequence, In theſe caſes, 
when the blood moves too ſlowly, which 
may be known by the pulſe, the patient 
| maſt be allowed to eat meat, and muſt 
take ſuch medicines as are warm and ſti- 
mulating, by means of which, and by 


the increaſed motion of the blood, the 


are very proper for this purpoſe, as alſo 
the aſe of — or ale, — — Sei hay 
and venice-treacle, diaſcordium, and 
the confection of alkermes, are to be 
the medicines taken three or four times a 
day, and medicated teas made of ſaun- 
ders wood, ſaſſafraſs, or cinnamon. But 
on the contrary, when the motion of the 


* 
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and know how to avoid the © fave ſome and damn others. Theſe 2 
bande chich may ariſe from their abuſe. 2 ns fg 
Nor are internal remedies to be ne- 


glected in order to further a ſuppura- SUPRASPINATUS, 


inſpiſſated particles contained in the 
ſmaller veſſels will be the more eafily 
converted into matter. Strong broths 


SUR 


alſo called antelapſaries, and ate 
poſed to ſublapſaries and infralapſarice, 


in anatom 
muſcle thus called from its fleſhy {Ty 


nation at the upper end of the baſis of 


the ſcapula above the ſpine, to the upper 
part whereof it is connected, as allo to 
the ſuperior edge of the ſcapula, whence 
marching along the upper interſcapulum, 
or thin part of the ſcapula, which it fills, 
it paſſes under the acromium and articu- 


lation of the humerus. It helps to lift 


the arm upwards. 


SUPREMACY, in our polity, the ſupe- 


blood is too violent, and the heat too 
great, ng medicines are to be given, 
uch as the 


in and watery drinks, the 
ſub- acid medicines, and nitre : bleeding 


- In a ſmall quantity is alſo often neceſſary 


in this caſe. But when the conſtitution 
is ſound, and the blood's motion regular, 
the uſe of interna] medicines to promote 
ſuppuration is trifling, and may be alto- 
gether rejected. F 

or SUPPURATING 
MEDICINES, ſuch as promote ſuppura- 


tion. See the preceding article. 
. SUPPURATION, See'CoMPUTATION., 
SUPRACOSTALES, 


or LEVATORES 
COSTARUM, in anatomy, muſcles ſerv- 


ing to reſpiration; beiog among thoſe | 


that dilate the thorax for that end, and 
therefore reckoned among the dilatatores. 
See the article DILATATORES. 

Theſe muſcles are of two kinds, being 
diſtinguiſhed from their figures into ſhort 
and long. The ſhort ones are twelve 
on each fide; they have their origin from 
the tranſverſe proceſles of eleven verte- 


dræ of the back, and of one that is in 


the lower one of the neck, and they are 


- Inſerted into the hinder part of the ribs, 


The long ſupracoſtales are three or four: 
their origin is the ſame from the ſeventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebrz, and 
their end in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth ribs. : 

UPRALAPSARY, in theology, a per- 
ſon who holds that God, without any 
regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to 


riority or ſovereignty of the king over 
the church as well as ſtate, whereof he is 
eſtabliſhed head, See the article KING. 

The king's ſupremacy was at firſt eſtab- 
liſhed, or, as others ſay, recovered, by 
king Henry VIII. in x534, after break. 
ing with the pope. It is ſince confirmed 
by ſeveral canons, as well as by the arti- 
cles of the church, and is paſſed into an 
oath which is required as a neceſſary qua- 


lification for all offices and employmentz - 


both in church and ftate, from perſons to 
be ordained, from the members of both 
houſes of parliament, &c. 


SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy 


part of the leg. The word is alſo uſed 
by ſome for the fibula. See Finvra. 


SURAT, a city and port-town of hither 


India, 'in the province of Guzurat, or 
Cambaya, fituated on the river Tapte 
ten miles eaſt of the Indian-ſea: in ea 

long. 72% 207, north lat. 2 19 300%. 


_ SURBATING, among farriers, is when 
the ſole of a horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, 
or ſpoiled by beating the hoof againſt the 


ground in travelling without ſhoes, or 
going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe 
that hurts the ſole, lies too flat to it, or 
the like. Sometimes alſo it happens by 
over-riding a horſe while young, before 
his feet are hardened; and ſometimes by 
the hardneſs of the ground and high 
lifting his feet. The ſigus hereof are his 
halting on both fore-legs, and goin 
ſtiffly, and creeping as if half foundered. 
In the general, there is nothing better for 
ſurbated feet than tar melted into the 
foot, or vinegar boiled with ſoot to the 
conſiſtence of a broth, and put into the 
foot boiling hot, with hurds over it, and 
ſplints to keep it in, 


SURCHARGE, the ſame with overcharge, 


and whatever is above that which is jult 
and right. Surcharge of the foreſt or a 
common, is when a commoner puts — 

ans 


8 


SUR 


has a right to do. 
URCINGLE, a girdle wherewith the 


_ clergy of the church of England uſually 


* 


| by. 
SURCULUS, in the anatomy of plants, 


tie their caſſock. See GIRDLE, 
URCOAT, a coat of arms to be worn 
over the body armour, 
Cor of arms. 


The ſurcoat is properly a looſe thin taffa- 


ty coat, with arms embroidered or paint- 
ed on it, ſuch as is worn by heralds: 
antiently alſo uſed by military 'men over 
their armour, to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


a word uſed to expreſs that part of the 
branching of the ribs of a leaf, which is 
of a middle kind betwixt the great middle 
rib and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifications, 
The middle rib is by the writers on theſe 
ſubjects called petiolum. The firſt divi- 
ſion that go off laterally from theſe are 
called rami, or branches; the next divi- 
fon of theſe into more minute ones, ſur- 
culiz and the final divarications of theſe 
into the reticular work that ſpreads itſelf 
over the whole leaf, capillamenta. See 
the article PETIOLUM, Sc. 


SURD, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes 


any number or quantity that is incom- 
menſurable to unity: otherwiſe called an 
irrational number or quantity. 


The ſquare roots of all numbers, except 


I, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, $1, 100, 
121, 144, Cc. (which are the ſquares of 
the integer numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Cc.) are incommenſur - 
ables: and after the ſame manner the 
cube roots of all numbers but of the 
cubes of t, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Cc. are incom - 
menſurables: and quantities that are to 
one another in the proportion of ſuch 
numbers, muſt alſo have their ſquare- 
roots, or cube roots, incommenſurable. 

The roots, therefore, of ſuch numbers, 
being incommenſurable, are expreſſed by 
placing the proper radical fign over 

2 2 


them: thus, /2, u, Ns, e, &c, 


expreſs numbers incommenſurable with 7 


unity, However, though theſe numbers 
are incommenſurable themſelves with 
unity, yet they are commenturable in 
power with it; becauſe their powers are 
integers, that is, multiples of unity. 
They may alſo be commenſurable ſome- 


2 
times with one another, as the W* and 


23 becauſe they are to one another as 


2 to 1: and when they have a common 
Yeu, IV, | 


See the article 


— 4 


(3119) _SUR 
peaſts in the foreſt or common than he C | 


meaſure, as 7 2 is the common meaſure 


of both ; then their ratio is reduced to 
an expreſſion in the leaſt terms, as that 
of commenſurable quantities, by divid- 
ing them by their greateſt common mea- 
ſure, is common [meaſure is found 
as in commenſurable quantities, only 
the root of the common meaſure it to 


be made their common diviſor: thus 


— N 


912 1 
— =2, and 
— V2 


A rational quantity may be reduced to 
the form of any given ſurd, by raifing 
the quantity to the power that is deno- 
minated by the name of the ſurd, and 
then ſetting the radical ſign over it: thus 


| 2 3 4 3 2 
a=v/a*=y/aI=ya*=y/a5=y a”, 


3 « $ 

and 4=v/ 16 => 64=y/256= N 1024 
* 

= NV. | 

As ſurds may be conſidered as powers 

with fractional exponents, they are re- 

duced to others of the ſame value that 

ſhall have the ſame- radical fign, by re- 

ducing theſe fractional exponents to frac. 

tions having the ſame value and a com- 

1¹ he 

mon denominator. Thus y/a=ar, 
mM 25 3 MG 

and, - a an, and — — a 


and therefore W a and 2 reduced to 


um 
the ſame radical ſign, become Van and 
am 33 

Van. If you are to reduce / 3 and 
V/ = to the ſame denominator, conſider 


— 


11, whoſe indices reduced to a common 


denominator, you have 35 — 16, ** 2 4 
2 


2 : 
IIS and conſequently, is 


=), and 72 = Vi Hai fo that 
the propoſed ſurds / 3 and / 2, * re- 
duced to other equal ſurds / 27 add If 4, 
having a common radical ſign, 7 

Surds of the ſame rational quantity are 
multip'ied by adding their exponents, 
and divided by ſubtracting them; thus, 

142 


x 3 W 
ax Yamatxaima | 
3 


— 1 = 
T 1 
Fun g = 6 
z 
18 A 34 


a/ 3 as equal to 3%, and 1 2 as equal to | 


wt 


+4 


* 


«nt 


3 2 33. -5% ol 5 = 
— 1 x9 a 
33 24 = Jan; VS a@Xy/ a =a 
* . m * N . . | ; 
Mr Ja mm * Rn "BY 

5 e 


„ 72; = 

5 ae 92 He 
If the ſurds are of different rational 
vantities, as r and , and have 


| the ſame fign, multiply theſe rational 
quantities into one another, or divide 


them by one another, and ſet the com- 


mon radical fign over their product or 
| 1 We " 
quotient. Thus, Ya. * * 5 


8 


17 | | 
. 
| 155 have not the ſame radical ſign, 
reduce them to ſuch as ſhall have the 
fame radical fign, and proceed as before; 


7 mn 
n 2 
Janis Hans, , 


I 
2X /4=33 X47 =2x45= 
6 . 6 
ANA =vV8Ri = Ns 
2 1 | 
56484 1 ” « — 3 
VV 
2 1 12 1 = 
. 7 : 


„ | 92 
VV. If the ſurds have any rational 
- - Coefficients, their produt or quotient muſt 

| K . * 2 2 
be prefixed; thus, 2 3X 5 <= 10 U 
x8. The powers of ſurds are found as the 
Powers of their quantities, by multi- 

lying their exponents by the index of 
fe power required; thus the ſquare of 
0 18 2 - 17 
* 2 is 23 RD 2 the cube of 


| 14 3 2 

55 =5*=y/ 135. Or you 
need only, in involving ſurds, raiſe the 
guantity under the radical Ggn to the 


power Fquired, continuing the ſame 12. 


* * 


n _ . 0 "CO * * I N 1 
* 2 48 © 3 * > * 7 : * 2 93 2 
IL - mw : 5 3 7 1 
* 12 
5 — 5 . * 
5 4 *, 4 % 4 ” 
- - * - N 7 1 
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1 7 unleſs the index o 
to the name of the furd, or a 


multiple of it, and in that caſe the 
of the ſurd becomes rational, * ent 


tion is performed by dividing the frac, 
tion, which is the exponent of the ſurd, _ 


by the name of the root required, Thus 

- 3 BE 
'the ſquare root of \ a+ is I a 
or V as. je 

1 7 | 

The ford / a®#x=ay X; and, in 
like manner, if a power of any quantity 
of the ſame name with the ſurd divides 
the quantity under the radical fign with. 


out a remainder, as here a” divides a", 
and 25 the ſquare of 5, divides 75 the 
| 2 


quantity under the fign in / 75 with- 


out a remainder; then place the root of 


that power rationally before the ſign, 
and the quotient under the fign, and thus 


the ſurd will be reduced to a more ſimple 
. 2 


h C*-; ; 

expreſſion, Thus \/ 75=54/ 3;4/ 48 
—— » - — 

VX N 33v/B1=/27x3 


34/ 3 
' When ſurds are reduced to their leaſt ex- 


preſſions, if they have the ſame irrati- 

onal part, they are added or ſubtracted, 

by adding or ſubtraQting their rational 

coefficients, and prefixing the ſum or 

difference to the common irrational part, 
& 2 


Thus, * 75 + 5 * 3+4/ b_=s 


v/ 33 Y f1+v/ 24834 3+2V/ 385 
V 334 159>v/ $4=5v/ 6=3y/ 6=2 
y/ 634/ a*x+/ Nx 
=8@+bxv x. 


Compound ſurds are ſuch as conſiſt of 


two or more joined together; the ſimple 
ſurds are commenſurable in power, and 
by being multiplied into themſelves, give 
at length rational quantities; yet com- 
pound ſurds multiplied into themſelves 
commonly give ſtill irrational products. 
But, when any compound ſurd is pro- 
poſed, there is another. compound ſurd 
which, maltiplied into ity gives a rational 
produc, Thus if // a+,/ þ were pro- 

oſed, multiplying it b a2 — 6 
— product 8 8 
The inveſtigation of that ſurd, which 
multiplied into the propcſed ſurd, gives 


a rational product, is made eaſy by three 


theorems, delirered by My, Maclaurin, 
| 33 i, 


th % — 
* 71 < 2 \, by * * * l = 
. a 5 . : 4 1 r Y 
7 = : . 
hs 2 . 
. — 


f that power 


1. 


in his Algebra, p. 109, ſeq. to which we 


* 


refer the curious. 


This operation is of uſe in reducing ford 


expreſſions to more fimple forms. Thus 


ſoppoſe a binominal furd divided by ano- 
Kot Th 2 . 
tber, a8 0 20 V/ 12, by s-. 


the quotient might be expreſſed by 


V. V. Bat this might be ex- 


wy 3 NEL {os 5 
5 Nele in a more ſimple form, by multi- 
. plying both numerator and denominator, 


y tharſurd, which multiplied into the de- 
nominator, gives a rational product : thus, 


LA. 12 er . 


= NY NN) NY 


„e οα e 16+2v/ 60 


| 238 + 
24/ be To do this generally, ſee Mac- 
laurin, lib. cit. p. 113. 


- 


When the ſquare root of a ſurd is re- 
| quired, it may be found, nearly, by ex- 


tracting the root of a rational quantity 


that approximates to its value, Thus to 


find the ſquare root of 3+2/ 2, firſt 


calculate / 2 = 1, 41421. Hence 342 
4 2 =5,82842, the root of which is 
found to be nearly 2,41421. 
In like manner we may proceed with 
any other propoſed root. And if the 
index of the root, propoſed to be ex- 
trated, be great, a table of logarithms 


| may be uſed. Thus V 54 17 may 
- be moſt conveniently found by loga- 
, rithms. | 


Take the logarithms of 17, divide it by 
13; find the number correſponding to 
the quotient ; add this number to 5; find 
the logarithm of the ſum, and divide it 
by 7, and the number correſponding to 
this quotient will be nearly equal to 


7 13 

V 5+4/ 17 4 

But it is ſometimes requiſite to expreſs 
the roots of ſurds exactly by other ſurds. 
Thus, in the firſt example, the ſquare 


root of 31 2% is 14/2: for 14 x 


1+/2=t+24/2+2=3+2,/ 2. 
For the method of 
curious may. conſult Mr, Maclaurin's 


Algebra, p. 125, ſeq. where alſo rules 


8 


SUR 


Wo 


for trinomials, Ic. may be found, 
URDESOLID, or SURSOL1D, See the 
article SURSOLID. 

ETY, in law, generally ſignifies the 
ſame with bail. See the article BatL. 
There is alſo a ſurety of the peace, 


whereby a perſon, in danger of burt from 


3 


rforming this, the 
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another, is ſecured by a bond or-recog* 


SURFACE, or SUPERFICIES. 
article SUPERFICIES.- i, | 
SURFEIT, in medicine,' a ficknefs pro- 


nizance of the offending party, and his 
ſureties entered into to the king, and taken 
by a competent judge of record, We. 
See the 


.- 45*A$ 


ceeding from the ſenſation of a load! at 
the ſtomach, uſually attended with erup- 


tions, and ſometimes with a fever. 


.. Surfeits may be cauſed, ſays Du. Shaw, 


1. By voracity ; from whence. the. ſto- 


macb and inteſtines are overcharged, di- 
_ geſtion weakened, and the chyle render- 


ed crude or viſcid, and. the blood cor- 


rupted. If what was thus - devoured 


were high ſeaſoned or inflammatory, or 


happened to lie long in the body, it is ſup- 


the ſame effect. 3. 


poled to cauſe a fever alſo; 2. By drink - 
ing of (mall liquors in hot weather, or 
when the body is heated by exerciſe z 
which, perhaps, chills the fluids, and 


gives a check to perſpirationz from 


whence alſo may, ariſe a fever and erup- 
tions. Summer fruits like wiſe, as cu- 
cumbers, apples, cherries, c. may have 
By too great exer- 
ciſe or heat, whence the fluids are rari- 
fied and thrown into too rapid a circula- 
tion, which being ſuddenly ſtopped, as 


may happen by cooling too faſt, there 


enſues alſo a ſtoppage of perſpiration, 


4. By the ſtate or ſome change of the 


ration. 


air; as by blaſts, or vehemently hot and 


| ſultry weather, or cold winds giving a 


ſudden check to, and preventing, perſpi- 
See PER S PIRAT W 
Eruptions may not appear in ſurfeits, eĩ- 


ther by reaſon of the flightneſs. of the 


cauſe, or ſome wrong management at the 


firſt. Nauſea's, oppreſſion, ſickneſs, and 


ſometimes a vomiting and a fever, but ſel- 


dom eruptions, attend on an overloaded 
ſtomach. This ſpecies of a ſurfeit is call - 


cd crapula; ficknefs, gnawing at the 


ſtomach, ſometimes eruptions and a fever 


attend ſurfeits, from the bad quality of 
any thing uſed-as food. The fever al- 
ways decreaſes as the irruptions increaſe 5 


. and if theſe ſuddenly diſappear, the fever 


increaſes. Thoſe ſurfeits, which proceed 


from too great exerciſe, or too ſudden 


cooling after it, appear with Gckneſs, a 
fever and eruptions, though the two laſt 
ſymptoms may be wanting. Thoſe cauſ- 
ed from ſome alteration'in the sir, and 


- vulgarly called blaſts, appear with red- 
nels gf the face, ſpots, and a fever, often = 


with bliſters on the ſkin. SeeFever. 


SURGE, in the ſea-lzngusge, the (ame 


with a wave, See the article Wave. 
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SUR 

Alſo when heaving at the capſtan, if the 
cable royal, or meſſenger lip a little, 
they call it ſurging. 


SURGERY, or CHIRURGERY, x8puppixu, 


the art of curing all manner of wounds, 
and other diſorders, where the applica- 
tion of the hand, aſſiſted by proper in- 
ſtruments, is nece ſſary. 
Surgery, or manual operation, is highly 
beneficial to mankind, fince by means 
hereof many grievous diſorders are re- 
lieved, as wounds, fractures, luxations, 
ulcers, Sc. where diet and medicine 
would afford very little, and ſometimes 
no help at al}. See the articles Wound, 
FRACTURE, Ec. | 
Surgery, ſays Celſus, is that branch of 
phyfic which informs us how to cue or 
prevent diſorders, by the aſſiſtance of 
our hands or inſtrumente, or by the ap- 
plication of external remeilies: thus diſ- 
orders are often prevented by bleeding, 
ſcarifying, iſſues, ſetons, &c. See PhLE- 
BOTOMY, SCARIFICATION, @&c. 
A thorough knowledge in anatomy is 
 8bſolutely neceſſary for a ſurgeon, other- 
wiſe his actions are always uncertain, 
and ever obnoxious to a multiplicity of 
dangers. He ought allo to be expert in 
the art of managing his hands and in- 
ſtruments 2 in the performance 
of ſuch operations as any caſe may re- 
quire; as amputation, lithotomy, extir- 
pation, cauterizing, Cc. See the articles 
 AMPUTATION, LiTHOTOMY, Se. 
In the days of Hippocrates, ſurgery was 
ſo connected with medicine, that the for- 
mer was ſcarce diſtinguiſhed from the 
latter by any peculiar and diſcriminating 
name; and that Hippocrates himflf 
aſſiſted the ſick, by manual operation, 
is a fact which cannot be called in 
queſtion, During theſe laſt fifty years, 
' ſurgery has been cultivated with very 
great ſucceſs. M. le Dran has furniſh- 
ed us with inſtructions which will in- 
form the moſt ſkilful proficients. M. 
dela Faye, the ingenious commentator 
on Dionis, has likewiſe given us, in his 
notes, not only what his own experi- 
ence and reflections have ſuggeſled, but 
alſo, as he ſays, the opinions and cbſer- 
vations of the greateſt ſurgeons at Paris; 
and indeed the frequent mention he 


mikes of Meſſ. Mo and, Petit, de la 


Peyronie, and others, are lufficient proofs 
that his comments are an exact repre- 
ſentation of the preſent ſtate of ſurge- 
ry in France, M. Garengeot's treatiſe 
oa the operations of lurgery, lies un- 
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der the diſadvantage of having be 
publiſhed ſoine — ſince, ind before 
man of thoſe improvements were made, 
which are now univerſally known : it, 
however, contains ſeveral caſes and fe. 
marks well worth the attention of a fu. 
dious reader. Heiſter's ſurgery is in eveiy 
body's hands, and the charaRer of Heil. 
ter is ſo well eftabliſhed, that any account 
of that work is needleſs. Nor need we 
mention the treatiſe of ſurgery, and cri- 
tical enquiry, of the ingenious Mr. 
Sharp, fince the name of the avthor is 
abundantly ſufficient, If the reader de. 
fires a more particular account of chirur- 
gica] authors, we refer him to the article 


OPERAT10N, to Heiſter's Surgery, and 


to Dr, James's Medical DiR. under the 
article CHIRURGIA, where he will find 
a rery large catalogue of them. 
SURIANA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria- pentagynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five petals, 
obverſely ovated, patent, and of the length 
| of the cup: there is no pericarpium ex- 
cept the cruſts of the ſeeds, which are fire 
in number, and roundiſh. It is a native 
of South America. | 
SURINAM, the capital of the dutch ſet- 
tlements in Guiana, in South America: 
welt long. 56, and north lat. 6% 30%. 
SURMOUNTED, io heraldry, is when 
one figure is laid over another. As the 
pile ſurmounted of a chevron in plate 
CCLX. fig. 2. 2 
SURNAME, or SIX N AMR, a name added 
to the proper or baptiſmal name, to de- 
note the perſon of ſuch a family. 
SURREBUTTER, in law, a ſecond re- 
butter, or the replication of the plaintiff 
to the defendant's rebuiter. | 
SURREJOINDER, is a ſecond deſence of 
the plaintiff's declaration by way of an - 
| ſwer to the defendant's rejoinder, $5 
SURRENDER, in common law, an inſtru - 
ment in writing, teſtifying that the par- 
ticular tenant of lands and tenements for 
life or years, doth ſufficiently conſent and 
agree, that he who has the next or im- 
_ mediate remainder or reverſion thereof, 
ſhall have the- preſent eſtate of the ſame 
in poſſeſſion, and that he thereby yields 
and gives up the ſame to him. 
A ſurrender may not be made of eſtates 
in fee, nor of rights and titles only; nei - 
ther can ore termor regularly ſurrender 
to another. For it is. ordained by ſta- 
tute, that no ellate of freehold, or term 
for years, ſhall be granted or ſurrender- 
ed but by deed in writing, figned by the 
1 partits, 
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ies, or by operation at law, &c, See 

the article DEED. 
Beſides the uſual ſurrender at common 
law, there is a cuſtomary -ſurrender of 
copyhold lands, and likewiſe a ſurrender 
of letters - patent to the king, in order 
that he may grant the eſtate to whom he 

thinks meet. | | | 

SURREPTITIOUS, or SUBREPTITI- 
ous. See SUBREPTITIOUS, 

SURRY, a county of -England, bounded 
by the river Thames, which ſeparates it 
from Middleſex, on the north; by Kent, 
on the eaſt; by Suſſex, on the fouth ; and 
by Berkſhire, on the weſt; being thirty- 

four miles long, and twenty-one broad. 

SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perfon 
that is ſubſtituted, or appointed, in the 
room of another; and moſt commonly of 
a biſhop, or of his chancellor. 


SURSISE, in law, a name eſpecially uſed 
for ſuch penalties and forfeitutes, as are 


- impoſed upon thoſe perſons that do not 
duly pay their duties or rent for caſtle- 
ward, in the'caſtle of Dover. | 
SURSOLID, or SURDESOLID, in arith- 
metic and algebra, the fifth power, or 
fourth . of any number or 
quantity conſidered as a root. See ROOT, 
SURSOLID' PROBLEM, in mathematics, is 
that which cannot be reſolved but by 
curves of a higher nature than a conic 


ſection, v. gr. in order to deſcribe a re- 


gular endecagon, or figure of eleven ſides 
in a circle, it is required to deſcribe an 


iſoſceles triangle on a right line given, 


whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be quin- 
tuple to that at the vertex ; which may 


easily be done by the interſection of a 


vadratrix, or any other curve of the 
ond gender, See the articles CURVE 

and QUADRATRIX. - 
SURVEY, in law, is the aſcertaining not 
only the boundaries and royalties of a 
manor, or eftate in lands; but alſo the 
tenure of the reſpective tenants, and the 
rent and value of the (ame, In this laſt 
fenſe, it is taken fora court; becauſe on 


the failing of an eſtate, confilting of ma- 


nors, to a new lord, where there are te- 
nants by leaſe, and copyholders, a court 


of ſurvey is generally held; and ſome- 


times upon other occafions, to appriſe the 
lord of his right and intereft, 

SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring 

land ; that is, of taking the dimenſions 


of any tract of ground, laying down the 


ſame in a map or draught, and finding 
the content or area thereof, | 
S2rveying, called alſo geodæſia, is a very 


the lands io be plotted are hilly, and net 


7 
1 o 
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antient art; it is even held to have been 8 


the firſt or primitive part of geometty, 


and that which gave occaſion to, and laid 
the foundation of all the reſt. See the 
article GEOMETRY. „ 
Surveying conſiſts of three parts or mem- 
bers; the firſt is the taking of the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures, and making the neceſ- 
ſary obſervations on the ground itſelf : 
the ſecond, is the laying down of theſe 
meaſures and obſervations on paper: and 
the third, the finding the area or quan- 
tity of ground thus laid down, 75 
The firſt is what we properly eall ſurvey- 
ing: the ſecond we call plotting or pro- 
tracting, or mapping: and the third 
caſting up. The firſt, again, conſiſts of 


two parts, Viz. the making of obſerva- 


tions for the angles, and the taking of 
meaſures for the diſtances. - The former 
of theſe is —— by ſome one or 
other of the following inſtruments, vix. 
the theodolite, circumferentor, ſemicir- 
cle, plain table, or compaſs: the de- 
ſcription and manner of uſing each here 
of, ſee ader its reſpectise artiele. The 
latter is performed by means either ot 
the chain or the perambulator: the de- 
ſeription and manner of applying each 
whereof, ſee under its reſpective article. 

It is uſeful in ſurveying to take the an- 
gles which the bounding lines form with 
the magnetic needle, in order to check 
the angles of the figure, and to plot 
them conveniently afterwards. | 

Large maps, repreſenting conſiderable 
extents of ground, are fubje& to a good 
many inconveniencies, eſpecially if car- 
ried into the fields, to be compared with 
them; ſuch maps become very trouble- 
ſome in the wind, and it is difficult to 
find out the part you want. To remedy 
this, a general and ſmall map of the ma- 
nor, or county, &c. ſhould be firſt made 
on one ſheet of paper, the ſeveral parts 
may be ſet off on other ſeparate ſheets, 
and the general map being divided into 
as many ſquares as there are of theſe 
particular ſheets, the relation of the 
whole to the ſeveral parts is eaſily ſeen 


and all theſe maps may then be bound up 


in a book, | IS 
The ſecond branch of ſurveying is the 


oo or laying down upon paper, the 
1 


veral fides and angles of the figure ſur- 


| veyed; the manner of doing which has 
already been explained under the article 


plotting. See the article PLOTTING, 
However, it is proper to obſcrye, that if 


* 


* 
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in any one plane, the lines meaſured can- 


not be truly laid down on paper, with- 


out being reduced to one plane, which 


mult be the horizontal, becauſe angles 


are taken in that plane, | 
In viewing objects, if they have much 
altitude or depreſſion, either write down 


the degree and decimal, ſhewn on the 
double ſextant, or the links, ſhewn on the 
back fide, which laſt ſubſtraded from 


every chain in the ſtation · line, leaves the 
length in the horizontal plane; but if 


the degree is taken, the following table 
will ſhew the quantity, 4a 


A table of the links to be ſubſtracted out 


of every chain in hypothenuſal lines of 
ſeveral degrees, altitude, or depreſſion, 
for reducing them to horizontal. 


| 


deg. links, | deg, links.| deg. Jinks, 
4-05 K 14.57 3 [23-074 8 
5.73 4 [16.26 4 [24-495' 9 
| 7-02 + 18.195 5 [25-84 10 
8.11 1 119.98 6 27.13 11 
11.48 2 ate 7 28.36 12 


Let the fit ſtation- line really meaſure 
1107 links, and the angle of altitude, or 
depreſſion, / be 190 95 z looking in the 
table, I find 19795 is 6 links; now 6 


times 11 is 66, which ſubtracted from 


1107 leaves 1041, the true length to be 

Jaid down. 

The third branch conſiſts in reducing the 

ſeveral divifions, incloſures, Se. into tri- 

angles, ſquares, trapeziums, parallelo- 
ams, Fc. but eſpecially triavglesz and 

Endiog the areas or contents of theſe (e- 


veral figures. See the articles AREA, 


SUPERFICIES, Ec. 


SURVEYING @ barbour. This being an 


extremely uſc ful, and, at the ſame time, 
difficult part of ſurveying; it will be 
proper to ſhew not only in what manner 


the obſervations ſhould be made, but how 


the plan or draught is to be plotted, or 


laid down on paper. 


With reſpe& to the obſervations, it will 
be requibite, 1. To get as diſtin an 
idea as poſſible of the place to be ſurvey- 


ed; for which purpoſe it will be neceſ- 
_ Fary, before the work is begun, to wo lk 


ſeveral times along the coaſt, carefully 
obſerving the ſeveral particulars neceſ- 
ſary to be taken notice of. 2. Having ac- 

uired an idea of the place, ſignals muſt 
be erected at every angle, Cc. as at 
C, D, E, F, G, H, and I (pl. CCLXIV.) 


alſo at the ends of the lands, Sc. as at 


o Q, S, T, V, W, X, L, and Z. And 


when you are at the point Q ereQing the 


: figna] » obſerve what objeQs on the land are 
in a right-line, which are the windmill at 


t and the church at K, which objects muſt 
be inſerted in your map as a maik for ſhips 
to avoid the ſand QM W. Likewiſe, when 
you are in the midſt of the channel be. 


. tween the ends of the ſands W ang IX; 


obſerve what objects are in a direR line, 


| which are the houſe at wand the church 


at O. In like manner, when you are at 
, the two windmills at P and L will be 
in a right-line, as will the windmill at 
P and the church at K when you are at 
Z. Theſe objects you muſt be careful to 
inſert in your map; and, if there be none. 
that will anſwer the intention, ſome 
ought to be erected. 3. The ſignals, &c, 
being erected, place your inſtrument at 
A, and obſerve the bearing of the fig. 


nal at C; alſo the ſeveral angles compre. 


hended between the lines AQ, AS, 


AT, AY, and AZ, and the lint A C. 


And becauſe the object at X will be in a 
right-line with that at T, therefore the 
angle will be the ſame. 4. Meaſore 
along the line A C with your chain or 
perambulator, and, when you come to 
R, note down the diſtance from A to R; 
and, fixing your inſtrument in the ſame 
ſituation as at A, obſerve the angles in- 
tercepted between the lines RV and RW 
and the line RC. And becauſe the 
windmill at f is in a perpendicular di- 


rection to the line AC in the point R, 


* 


meaſure the diſtance from thence to that 


windmill, noting it down allo in your 
_ book. 


5. Continue the meaſuring of 
the line A C from R towards C, obſery- 
ing, if the edge of the water is not pa- 
rallel to the line A C, to meaſure the diſ- 
tance in a perpendicular direction, as the 
ſmall perpendiculars a, 5, c, &c. but be. 
ſure to re mark the diſtance ſuch perpen- 
diculars are from the point A, or firſt 
ſtation. Alſo, when you perceive that 


the windmill at P is in a perpendicular 
direction to the line AC, meaſure the 
diſtance dP, 6. When you have mea- 


ſured to B, fix your inſtrument there in 


the ſame poſition as at A, and obſerve the 


angles which the lines BV and BZ form 
with the line BC. Then turn the in- 
ſtrument about (the index being fixed at 
the beginning of the gradvations) till 
through the fights you ſee the object at 


A; and fix the inſtrument by the ſcrew 


in that poſition ; then obſerve the angles 
comprehended between the line B A and 
the lines BX, BW, BV, BS, BT, and 


BQ. 
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SURVEYING a Harbour. 
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object af A; and, faftenin 


the ditance BM: 7. Having meaſurpd . Conſtruct the angles at B in the ſame 

the whole line A C, fix your: inſtrument manner, continuing the right-lines from 
at C in the ſame poſition as before, and = - 
take the angles BCD, and DCE,” mea» - from A and R, which will be the true 
ſoring the. diſtance C D and the peren- 
dicular f. 8. Remove your inſtrument 


to D, and take the angle C DEI chat is, 4. By projecting the angle A B M, and 
1 the inſtrument at D and, having ſetting off on the line B M its proper diſ- 
fixed the index at the beginning of the tance, you will have th 
graduations, turn the inſtrument bent ct | Ce 
till you perceive through the fights the g. Conſtruct the angles BCD and DCE, . 
object at C, and fix the inſträment in continuing the line CE at pleaſure, and 
that poſition z then move the indes, till ſet off its proper length on the line CP; 
you ſee through the ſights the objed at then, by drawing the perpendicular? of 

F, and the degrees cut by the index Will 


be the angle required, 9. Remaye 112 5 of the harbour between C and D. 
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inſtrument to M, and take the angles 

KMB and K MIL after the preceding 

manner. 10. Having obſerved the an- will 1 

gles and meaſured the diſtances requiſite. 7. By conſtructing the angles ABK, 

cn the weſt fide. of the harbour, remove ABL, BMK, and K ML; and con- 
your inſtrument to the other fide and ,. tinving the lines BK, BL, MK, and 
plant ĩt at E, obſerving the hearing of the ML, till they cut each other in K and 
line EF, meaſuring its diſtance, toge- L; you will bave the ſituation of the ob- 
ther with that of the perpendicular g, in jects at K and L. | "if 
all reſpects as before; as alſo the lines 8. Proceed in the ſame manner. on the MY 

FG, G H, Hl, and their perpendicu- other ſide of the harbour, by projecting x» 

Jars b 7 K, contiouing: the perpendicular the lines EF, FG, GH, and HI, ac-⸗ 

h to the end of a ledge of rocks lying off cording to their ſeveral bearings, &c. and 
that point. 11. Becaufe the cleft will by drawing the ſeveral perpendiculars of 
interrupt your fight from the church at their true — the track of the ſurface © 
O, therefore you muſt place your inſtru- of the water on the eaſt ſide of the har. © 
ment on the top of the c'eft at 9, and take Hour may be delineated ; alſo, by conti- 
the bearing of the church; and either nuing the perpendicular ö, you will have 
meaſure the diſtance from your inſtru- the fituation of the ledge of rocks lying 
ment to it, or elſe remove your inſtru- off that point. 0 
ment thither, and, having placed Gignals 9. Obſerve to draw the appearance of the 
at q and , take the angle 909. 12, land; that is, from A to 4, the ſand-. 
Remove your inſtrument at low-water hills | which lie along above the bigh- 
to the ſand at X, taking the bearings, water mark, and the cleft which ſtretches 
and meaſuring the diſtances of the lines all along the eaſt ſide of the harbour. + 
X {and ir, together with the perpendi- 10, Ia ſome convenient place draw the 
culars m, 1, o. c8ompaſs, but let it be in its true poſition 
Having finiſhed your obſervations, pro- without any variation; that is, obſerve 
to allow for the variation, if any, which 


| peed to conſtrut your map in the fol- 
| ; muſt alſo. be done before you begin your 


Anoden NAK 


projection. 


owing manner. | 3 

1. Draw the eaſt and weſt line B A, ſet- 

fing off on it the ſeveral diſtances,” wis. 11. Draw the lines Qt K, Q PM, za 
from A to R, A to 3, Sc. then by draw- O, yPL, and ZP K, which will ſhew - 
ing the ſeveral perpendiculars, and mak -T the marks neceſſary to be obſerved 
ing them of their proper lengths, you may ſhips in coming into the harbour. 
$ally draw tig tract ↄf the ſurface of the 12 · At low-water go off in your 


boat, 
and 
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and ſound the depth of the water in va- 
tious places, which inſert in your map; 
and obſerve the ſetting of the tide, which 
you muſt repreſent by darts, Alſo the 
time of high- water at the full and change 
of the moon, muſt be inſerted in roman 

- Numbers. 
13. Laſtly, in ſome convenient place of 
your map inſert a ſcale, of the ſame length 
of that which you made uſe of in the pro- 


jection. 


SURVEYOR, a perſon who hath the over. | 


ſight and care of conſiderable works, 
lands, or the like. 1 | 
Such are the ſurveyor-general of the 
king's manors, ſurveyor of the king's ex- 
change, ſurveyor-general of the works, 
ſurveyor-general of the crown-lands, &c, 

SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of 
the mint, whoſe office 1s to ſee the bullion 
caſt out, and that it be not altered after 
the delivery of it to the melter. 

SURVEYOR of the navy, an officer whoſe 
buſineſs is to know the ſtate of all ores, 
and ſee. the wants ſupplied; to ſurvey 
the hull, maſts, and yards of ſhips; to 
audit the boatſwain's and carpenter's ac- 

counts, c. 

SURVEYOR of the ordnance, is an officer 
whoſe charge is to ſurvey all the king's 
ordnance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, 
in cuſtody of the ſtore-keeper of the 
Tower of London; to allow all bills of 
debts; to keep checks on labourers and 
artificers works, &c. 

SURVEYOR likewiſe denotes a gauger; as 


alſo a perſon who ſurveys lands, and 


makes maps of them, 
SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longeſt 
| liver of joint-tenants, or of any two per- 
' ſons, jointly intereſted in a thing; in 
which caſe, if there be only two joint- 
tenants, upon the death of one, the whole 
goes to the ſurvivor: and if there be 
more than two, the part of the deceaſed 
is divided among all the ſurvivors, 

SUS, the HOG-KIND, in zoology, See the 
article Ho. 

Svs, in geography, a province of the em- 
pire of Morocco, lying on the Atlantic 
ocean, ſouth of Morocco proper : its chief 
towns are Taradant and Tafilet. 

SUSA, a fortified town of Piedmont, in 
Italy, fituated on the river Doria, on the 
confines of France, eighteen miles north 

of Turin, 2 

SUSDAL, a city of the province of Moſ- 
cow, in Ruſſia, one hundred miles north- 
eaſt of Moſcow. 


SUSPICION, in law. 
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porary ſtop of a perſon's right; and * 


place where a rent or other profit iſſuing 
out of land, on account of the unity of 


ſſeſſion of the rent, Cc. and of the 


land, whereout it iſſues, is not in eſſe for 


a time; but ſo as it may be revived af. 
terwards, wherein it differs ſrom extia- 
guiſhment. See ExTINGurSHMenT, 


SUSPENSION „or Points of SUsPENS1ON 
in mechanics, are thoſe points in the 


axis or beam of a balance, wherein the 


weights are applied, or from whicl 
are ſulpended hi 9 87 


In a law-ſenſe, ſuſpenſion is a ſpecies of 
. cenſure, whereby eccleſiaſtical perſons are 
forbidden to exerciſe their office, or to. 


take the profits of their benefices ; or 
when they are prohibited in both of them 
for a certain time, either in whole or in 
part. Suſpenſion is alſo ſaid to relate to 
the laity, viz. ſuſpenſio ab ingreſſu eccle. 
fie, i. e. from hearing divine ſervice, 
See the article EXCOMMUNICATION, 


SUSPENSION of arm, in war, a ſhort truce 
agreed on by both armies, in order to 


bury the dead, wait for freſh inſtructions, 
or the like, | 


SUSPENSION, in rhetoric, is the carrying 


on a period or diſcourſe, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to keep the reader in expeQation 
of ſomething conſiderable in. the conclu- 
fion. But great care muſt be taken, that 
the reader's expectation be not diſappoint- 
ed ; for nothing is moce contemptible, 
than to promiſe much and perform little; 
or to uſher in an errant trifle, with the 


formality of preface, and ſolemn prepa- 
ration. 


SUSPENSOR, in anatomy, the ſame with 


the cremaſter-muſcle. See CREMASTER, 
Perſons may be 
taken up upon ſuſpicion, /where a felony 
is committed, &c. however, there mult 


be at leaſt ſome reaſonable grounds for 
the ſame, | 


SUSSEX, a county of England, bounded 


by Surrey and Kent on the north, by an- 
other part of Kent on the eaſt, by the 
Engliſh channel on the ſouth, and by 
Hampſhire on the weſt : being fixty five 
miles long, and twenty-nine broad. 


SUSTERN, a town. of Weſtphalia, in 


Germany, ten miles ſouth of Roer- 
monde. | 


SUTHERLAND, a ſhire of Scotland, 


- bounded by Cathneſs on the north, by 
the German fea on the eaſt, by Roſs- 


| ſhire on the ſouth, and by the Caledonian 


ocean on the weſt and north-weſt, 


SUSPENCE, in law, is held to be a tem- UT TON-SOLEFIELD, a market-town, 


twenty 


l 
twenty wiles north-weſt of Warwick. 


UTTON QUADRANT... See QUADRANT. . 
$U TURE, /uturs, in anatomy, a kind of 


articulangh. Krane to the cranium, o 
{kull. See 4 e article SKULL, . 


SUTURE, in e method of uniting 


the lips of wo See WoudD. 
Sutures differ » according to the difference 


of wounds, hut may he generally divided 


into the dry, bloody, and compound ſu- 


tures. Bp. ie 
1. The dry ſuture, called alſo the baſtard - 


ſuture, is oply the application of — 


plaſters, to keep the lips of the woun 


united: it may be uſed in flight wounds, 
and eſpecially when they happen in the 


face z or, indeed, wherever it is capable 


of keeping the lips of the wound toge- 
ther: and as it gives no freſh pain, and 
occaſions no ſcar, it is much fitter for 
wounds of the face than the needle. The 

laſters which are to form the dry ſuture, 


mould be of a ſufficient length, and 
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wound; and then, after warming the , 


plaſters, apply them at each ſide of the . 


wound, at about a fingers breadth from 


it; aſter this, bring the lips of the wound 
together; dreſs it as in the former me- 
thod, and, while an aſſiſtant keeps the 


lips of the wound together in a proper fi- 


tuation, tie the ends of the tapes, firſt in 


a ſingle, and afterwards in a ſlip-knot, 


to keep the parts in contact; over each 


of theſe ſhould be laid an oblong com- 
preſs, and over all a large ſquare one, and 
the whole kept on by à proper bandage, 


The day following, the wound is to be 


again examined, and if the tapes are 
looſened, they muſt be drawn tighter 
again; but if they are not looſened, let 
them remain untouched, and only moiſten 
the part with a few drops of. balſam, and 
coyer them up again with the compreſſes 
and bandages, as before. Some, inftead 
of the tape, uſe claſps of braſs, or ſteel ; 


but this method is much leſs convenient 


ſhaped like the part to which they are to 


be applied, ſo as to ſurround the greateſt 
part of it, but not the whole, leſt they 
ſhould retard the circulation of the blood, 


and bring on tumours and miſchiefs of 


that kind: they muſt be alſo ſuch as will 
ſick very faſt 3 the diachylon if good, 
or the common ticking plaſter, are fitteſt 
for this purpoſe, The hæmorr 
well topped, and the wound well cleanſ- 


eq, ſome vulnerary balſam of the gummy . 


kind, as the balſam of Peru, or the like, 
is to be applied, and over all a ſticking 
plaſter is to be laid, adapted to the ſize of 


the part. Two or more of theſe may be 


applied, as occaſion ſhall require, leav- 
ing a * between; and they are to be 
ſecured in their place, by the application 
of proper bolſters and bandages. 


Petit's method of making the ſuture of 
this kind, is by letting the plaſters have 
one, two, or more openings in the mid- 


che, through which the ſurgeon may diſ- 
cover, as by the ſpaces left between in the 


former method, whether the lips of the 


wound are properly united, or not; and 


to e part, without removing the plaſters. 


. \ Theſe plaſters are applied in the ſame. 
manner as the former, and left on till te 


cure is completed. 


But there is yet alſo another manner of 


performing the dry ſuture, wiz. ſpread 


e being 


f alſo be able to apply proper remedies 


— 


two plaſters upon ſtrong cloth, anſwering 


in fize to the wound; to the ſides or mar- 


gins of theſe, faſten three or four tape- 


Arings, according to the length of th 
— hs Io 


than the former, and therefore is little - 
uſed. 
2. The bloody or true ſuture is the unit- 


ing the lips of the wound, by means of 


a needle and thread : for, in large wounds, 
eſpecially tranſverſe ones, as their lips 
cannot be kept in their ſituation by means 
of the dry ſuture, which is frequently 
the caſe in wounds of the thigh, or in 
the abdomen, nates, or arms; or when 
pieces — from the wounded part, as 
often happens in wounds of the forehead, 


cheeks, noſe, or ears; or when wounds 


are large, and made in an angular or 
cruciform manner, the needſe muſt be 


uſed, to bring their lips together; and 


this is called the bloody or the true ſu- 
tur E. 1 

To this kind of ſuture belong the inter- 
rupted ſuture, the glover's ſuture, and 
the twiſted ſuture : the laſt. of theſe is 
ſeldom uſed, but in caſes of the harelip 
and the ſecond only in wounds of the in- 


teſtines; but the firſt is in common ule for 


all wounds Which require the true or 


ſutu re. N , 


bloody 


The beſt method of making tle common 


or interrupted ſuture, is this: take a 
double thread, well waxed, paſs it thro® 
a ſtrong crooked needle; when th lips 
of the wound are brought together, and 
held firm io their proper ſituation, by an 
aſſiſtant, with one ſtroke pierce thro” 
them both, paſſing the needle through 
the lower lip from without inwards, al- 
moſt to the bottom, and ſo on from with- 
in outwards, obſerving to make the punc- 

18 B | iures 


ture 81 © finger's breadtir diſtanee from 
” the wound, which in this cafe we will ſup - 
” poſe to he in length two fingers,” vary- 
ing this Biſtapce according to the ſize of 
">the wound. After taking off the needle, 


die the ends of the thread firſt in a ſingle 


- . &not, and then in a ſlip-knot, covering 


l with the ſame dreſſings as are uſed in - 
me dry future. But if the wound be ſo 
urge, that one ſtitch will not be ſufficjent, large und ſtrong crooked needle, furniſh. 
. . a 


to the length of it, at about a fingers 
=>. breadth diſtance one from the other, To 
15 vent the knots from bringing on any 
FE 


g jog two or more are to be made, accord- 
ing 


— 


ſingle knot, and make the ſlip-knot 
mation ſhould ſucceed, may be afterwards 


- eaſily looſened at pleaſure, mY 
This is the method to be obſerved in 


manner, but obſerve to let the ſuture be- 
be taken about the middle, both ways; 
have two angles, like the greek letter n, 
which ſometimes happens in the face, then 
the ſutures muſt be made in both the 
that theſe are not ſufficient, then as many 
more as are neceſſary, muſt be made in 


lips of it cannot be kept together by the 


dee other caſes. - 


_ 


aud thread, It was preferred by the anti- 
ent ſurgeons to the common or intecrupt- 


3 dhe wound from being lacerated, which 


Iy brought on ather grievous diſorders ; 
been rejected, and particularly by Dionis, 
in his Surgery, yet many ſtill prefer it, 
in ſeveral caſes, to the common jater- 


of wood, uſed by the antients, thoſe, 
who now practiſe it, uſe pieces of pla- 


/ 


the lize of a 


is called by ſome the quilled ſutur 
This method prevents 9 _ 


er a ſmall linen · compreſs over 
over that; which, if any pain or inflam- third, paſſed in the ſame manner, a roll 


ſtrait, "oblique, of tranſverſe wounds; but + 
where there are angles, as in a triangular 
wound, you are to proceed in the ſame ' 
gin at the angle, and the other ſtitches to 


but if the wound be quadrangular, or 


angles; and when the wound is fo large, 
the mid way between them. When you 
meet with a cruciform wound, and the 
uſe of plaſters, the bloody ſuture muſt be 
made, by paſſing the needle through the 
lips, near the end of each extremity of - \ 
the wound; and when all the ſtitches are 
thus made, the threads muſt be tied as in 
4. A kind of bloody ſuture, which re- 
© >quires other aſſiſtances beſides the needle - 
ed ſuture, becauſe it prevented the lips of 
ſometimes happened when the other me- 
thod was uſed, and not only prevented 
the wound from uniting, but frequent-- 


und though this method has of late years 


rupted ſuture: but inſtead of the pieces 


tler, ralled up in a cylindrical form, of 


N I 


\ 1 7 . 


he Tength of the wound," and of ako, 
12 e-quil 1 whence £ 


and inflammations, + which nk er 
drought on by the ard ee prefſuce 


or Wood. | 
| Palfynys performs this opera tion, in de 
| wounds of the muſcular parts, with a 


ed with a double thread well waxed, 
which has alſo a bow at one end. The 
_ needle thus fitted, being ' paſſed through 
both lips of the wound, inthe:ſame man. 

ner as in the other operations of the true 

- ſoture, and afterwards a ſecond, and a 


of plaſter is to be introduced into the 
- - bow-ends of the thread, which are left 
hanging out; then, when the needle is 
taken out at the other ſide, another roll 
of plaſter is to be placed between the 


"ends of the thread; and the lips of the 
wound being brought together, theſe 


ends are to be gently tied the roll, 


* firſt in a ſingle, and then in a flip-knot: 


if there are three threads, the middle one 
ſhould be tied firſt, and then the reſt. 
But, in order to illuſtrate this important 
© article of ſurgery, we have given a plate 
(CCLXV,) of the inſtruments, and dif- 
ferent methods, for performing the ſe- 
eral kinds of ſutures; where fig. 1. is 
Petit's triangular needle. Fig. 2. 1s Hei- 
ſter's improvement of Petit's needle, 
which may be uſed where a ſtrait needle 
cannot with ſafety, Fig. 3. repreſents 
-a wound, the lips of which are united 
by a ſticking plaſtef, indented on both 
_ Tides, © Fig. 4. ſhews a wound, to which 
two ſticking plaſters are applied. And 
.. a wound of the like nature, to 
Which ate applied two Meking plaſtets, 
without being indented. Fig. 6. repre- 
ſents'a wound made croſi-ways, marked 
A,A,A,A, and united by two plaſters, 
laid likewiſe croſs-ways I, B, B, B. Fig. 


7. is a wound, A, A, to which a ſticking 


plaſter is applied, with two openings in 
de middle marked B, B. Fig. 8. is 2 
wound, united by the application of two 
plaſters, with the tapes fixed to each of 
them; which are drawn together and 
faſtened by ſlip-knots, a; a, 4. Fig. 9. 


js a like wound, united with plaſters of 


the ſame kind, only furniſhed with hooks, 
a,a,c,n,a,n; inſtead of tapes; dy which, 
with the aſſiftance of threads tied to them, 
the lips of the wound are drawn together. 


Fig · 10. is another method of doing the 
Vs ſa we 
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l. thing, by means of the ſmall eyes 
"© vo b, WA inſtead of the hogks, uſed 


the antients. Fig. 11. is a tranſ- 
2 wound, A, A, united by the in- 


terrupted ſuture, B B. Fig. 12. ſhews 
in what manner a croſs wound is to be 
ſtitched up, and the lips of it brought to- 
gether, by drawing the threads, A, B, 
6 D, tight. Fig. 13. ſhews where the 
' Ritches, axe to be made in a triangular 
wound, ABC, And fig. 14. how a 
wound, with two angles, 1s to be ſtitch- 
ed with the interrupted ſuture; firſt, at 
the angles A, A; and then, if neceſſa- 
ry, on each fide at B, B. Fig. 15. is a 
- crooked needle, with a double thread, to 
make the quill-ſuture; A being the 
| needle, B the thread, and C the bow- 
end of he thread, Fig. 16. is a large 
tranſverſe wound, A A, united by the 
triple uninterrppted ſuture, B, B, B. Fig. 
17. is the ſame kind of wound D, D, 
which is united by rolls of filk, AA, BB, 
covered with ſome wax or plaſter, and 
contained in the bow-ends of the threads, 
E, E, E, which are tied with ſlip-knots, 
C,C,C. Fig. 18. is another method 
of making the quill-ſuture; A A bein 
the wound, B B the upper-rol}, C C the 
lower roll, D, D, D, the ſingle knots which 
confine the upper - roll, and E, E, E, the 
ſlip-knots which ſecure the lower roll, 
Fig. 19. repreſents Celſus's ſuture for ga- 


| ftroraphy; A A being the beginning of 


the ſtitches, and BB the end, where they 
are faſtened in a knot : but this Heiſter 
_ reckons a bad method. Fig, 20. is the 
glovers ſuture, uſed for uniting wounds 
of the inteſtines 3 AA being the inteſtine, 
BB the wound, C the beginning of the 
ſuture, and D the end of the ſuture, 
where it is faſtened in a knot, See the 
article GASTRORAPHY, 
For the ſuture: in the operation for the 
| hare-lip, ſee the article Li. 
SWABBER, an inferior officer on board 
ſhips of war, whoſe employment it is-to 
ſee that the decks are kept neat and clean, 
SWABIA, a circle of the german empire, 
bounded by Franconia and the palatinate 
of the Rhine on the north, by Bavaria on 
the eaſt, by Switzerland and Tyrol on 
the ſouth, and by the river Rhine, which 
ſeparates it from Alſatia, on the weſt; 
being one hundred and thirty miles 
long, and ene hundred and ten 7 
SWAFFAM, a market town of Norfolk, 
twenty-three miles weſt of Norwich. 
SWAINM OTE, or SWANIMOTR. 


JSee 
the article SWANIMOT RE. | 
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SWE 
SWALBEA,. in botany, a genus of the 
didynamia- angioſpermia claſs of plants, 
the ſtigma of which is ſimple, and the 
corolla per ſonated: add to this, that the 
cup is quadrifid ; the upper ſegment be- 

ing very ſmall, and the lower one large, 
and emarginated. | | 
SWALE,. a river of Yorkſhire, .which - 
riſing on the confines of Weſtmorland, 


; runs. ſouth-eaſt through Yorkſhire, and 


falls into the Ouſe. | | 
SWALLEY, a port-town of India, in 
the province of Cambaya, twelve miles 

north-weſt of Surat. | 


SWALLOW, birundo, in ornithology. 


See the article Hig UNDO. 
SWALLOW-FISH, hirundo, in ichthyology. 
See the article HiRUNDoO, | | 
SWALLOW-WORT, in botany, the engliſh 

name of ſeveral ſpecies of aſclepias. See 
t»e article ASCLEPIAS, | 
SWALLOW'S TAIL, in. fortification, the 
ſame with queue d'aronde, See QUEUE. 
SWALLOW'S TAIL, in carpentry and join- 
ery, . See DOVE-TAILING, - 
SWALLOWING, or DEGLUTIT1ON. 
See the article DEGLUTITION, 


g SWAN, cygnus, in ornithology. See the 


article CYGNnus, 


SWANIMOTE, or SWAINMOTE, is a 


court touching matters of the foreſt, held 
thrice a year, before the verderers as 
judges, by the ſteward of the ſwanimote: 
at this court all freeholders within the fo- 
reſt owe ſuit and ſervice; alſo the officers 
thereof are there to appear, in order to 

preſent offences. See FOREST, 


SWANSEY, a port-town of Glamorgan- 


ſhire, fituated on the Briſtol channel, 
thirty miles weſt of Cardiff, 

SWARDY, in agriculture, an appellation 
given to lands well covered with graſs. 

SWARM of bees, in what manner hived, 

| fee the article HivinG, 

SWATH, faſc:a, in ſurgery, a long and 
broad bandage, for binding up any diſ- 
ordered limb, Sce BAND AGE. 

SWEARING, an offence puniſhable by 

| ſeveral ſtatutes : thus, ſtat. 6 and 7 

WII. III. cap. 11. ordains, that if any 
per ſon ſhall profanely ſwear, if he be a 
abourer, ſervant, or common .ſoidier, 
ſhall forfeit 1 8. to the poor, for the firſt 
offence, 2 8. for the ſecond, &c. and any 
perſon not a ſervant, &c. forfeits 2 8. 
for the firſt offence, 48. for the ſecond, 
68. for the third, &c. to be levied by 
diſtreſs of goods, 

SWEAT, /udor, a ſenſible moiſture jiſſu- 
ing out of the pores of the ſkins of 

i8B3 = animals. 


j 


SW E. 


animals.” See the article PeRSPIRATION. 


Sweat, if it occaſions no bad ſymptoms, 


is rather to be promoted than checked, 
even though it may ſeem profuſe in 


quantity; and in this caſe the proper 
. regimen is a moderate warmth, a quiet 
ſtate of the body, and frequent dravghts 


of warm liquors : but when the firength 
is found to be too much exhauſted by 


theſe ſweats, ſmall doſes of nitre are'found f 


of great ſervice. 5 
When different diſorders ariſe from the 


ſoppteſſion of ſweats, nothing is of 


greater ſervice than the compound pow- 


dier of antimonium diaphoreticum, crab's 


eyes, and nitre, given in ſmall doſes, 
every three hours; arid a.quiet/poſture of 


the body is to be ordered, which greatly 


tends to promote ſweating ; and frequent 
draughts of warm and wesk liquors are 
to be taken; and the bowels are to be re- 
Jaxed with a clyſter, or a gentle purge, 


if there be no ſymptom neceſſarily for- 
bidding it. In regard to thoſe perſons, 
who are naturally very difficult to be 


ſweated, a draught made of freſh arum- 
root and wine, or vinegar, uſually brings 
on profuſe ſweating, it they are put to 
bed, and warm liquors drank afterwards, 


It is a very good general caution, that 


profuſe ſweats, if they have continued 


ever ſo many months, are never to be ſup- 
preſſed by aftringents; for in that caſe 


they are vſually attended with ſymptoms 
much worſe than the original eomplaint. 
The common way of forcing out ſup- 


preſſed ſweats by the hot alexipharmics - 
and volatile ſaits, is by no means adviſe- 
able in any caſe, Bleeding, judiciouſly 


timed, is often of very great ſervice in 
promoting ſweats. When the natural 


,* fweats of children are repelled, they be- 
- -eome ſuddenly feveriſh and ill, and no- 


thing relieves them till the ſweats are re- 


keeping them warmer than before, in 


mott caſes ; but when that fails, the gentle 


abſorbents are to be preſcribed ; and if 
they fuck, the nurſe may take the com- 


mon alexipharmic medicines : crab's eyes 


are as proper as any thing for the child, 


in this caſe; and for the nurſe, the lapis 


contrayerva. The convulſions of chil- 
dren very often ariſe from the ſuppreſſion 


of their ſweats, and are always then ta- 


ken off, by making them ſweat again, 

Exqgeſlive ſweating, in hectical and con- 
ſumptive patients, being never ſalutary, 
Mould be diminiſhed by light covering, 
attemperating powder of crab's eyes, 


(gi) 8. 


dalle. This may be done fimply, by 


oy 


F * * wry * 


with nitre, taken in the evening to which 
may be added a gram' or two of ſtordx- 
pills, with à (officient quantity of whey 
or butter-milk, or an emuffi n. 
The copious ſweats at the end of inter. 
mitting fevers, as alſo in the erißis of 
other fevers, are r and, 
therefore, ovght to be promoted, by ly. 


ing quietly in bed, and taking a ſoficient 


quantity of a proper fluid, with diapho- 
retic potions. But ſhonl@ the patient 
ſweat too much after the cure of a fever, 
he ought to drink bitters, twice or thrice 
a day, with a fourth part of the eſſence of 
eleutheria; and at night to take a doſe of 
the ſpecies of hyacinth, with a grain or 
two of ſtorax : pills. 


SWEATING.sicxxxss. 0 See the article 


SUDOR ANGLICANUS. 


SWEDEN, one of the moft northerly king. 


doms of Europe, bounded by-norwegian 
Lapland ov the north, by Ruſſia on the 
eaſt, by the Baltic ſea on the ſouth, and by 
Norway on the weſt; being upwards of 
eight hundred miles from north to ſouth, 
and five hundred from eaſt to weſt, 


SWEEP, in the ſea-language, is that part 


of the mould of a ſhip, where ſhe begins 
to compaſs in at the rung heads: alſo, 
when the hawſer is dragged along the 
bottom of the ſea, to recover any thing 
that is funk, they call this action ſweep- 


ing for it. 


SWEET, in the wine: trade, denotes any 


vegetable juice, whether obtained by 
means of ſugar, raifins,' or other foreign 
or domeſtic fruit, which is added to wines, 
with a deſign to improve them, See the 
article WiNE, : 

It is plain, fays Dr, Shaw, from the 
making of artificial muſt, or ſtum, by 
means of fine ſugar, with a ſmall addi- 
tion of tartar, that the art of (weet-making 
might receive a high degree of improve- 
ment, by the uſing pure ſugar, as one 


general wholeſome ſweet, inſtead of thoſe 


infinite mixtures of honey, raifins, ſy- 
rups, treacle, ſtum, cyder, &c, where - 
with the ſweet-makers ſupply the wine- 
coopers, to lengthen out or amend their 
wines: for pure ſugar being added to any 

oor wine, will ferment therewith, and 
improve it, and bring it to'a proper de- 
gree of ſtrength and vinoſity. If the wine 
that is to be-amended is tart of itſelf, no 
tartar ſhould be added to the ſugar ; but 
if it be too ſweet or luſcious, then the 
addition of tartar is neceſſary. 


SWEET-ALMONDS, See ALMONDS. 
SWEET-SUBLIMATE of mercury, the __ 
_ with 
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SWF - 
ch mereurius duleis. See the articles 
Macon and CALOMEL, © 

swEET-WILLAAus, in botany, th 
name of ſeveral beautiful ſpecies of cary- 
ophyllus, or dianthus. See DLANTHUS. 
SWELLING, in ſurgery. See the articles 
; INFLAMMATION and TUMOUR, 


* 


SWERIN, a town of lower 70 . in 


Germany; capital of the dutchy of Me k - 
e ſituated on ts lake 'of 


Swerin, in eaſt longit. x22 30“, and north 


lat, 3 . 
SWERNICK, a town of european Turky, 
ſituated on the river Drino, on the con- 


fines of Servia and Boſnia ; eaſt long, 20% 


north lat. 44 30“). | 
SWERTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
- with a plane limb, divided into five ſub. 


lanceolated ſegments; the fruit is a cy- 


lindric capſule, pointed at each end, 


* with only one cell, in which are included 


numerous ſmall ſeeds. 


SWIFTERS, in a ſhip, are ropes belong- 
C- 


ing to the fore'and'main-ſhrouds, for 
curing thoſe maſts. 


SWIFTING a boat, is encompaſſing her 


A 


fich Ready and upright in the water, ia 
 erident from the conſe 
loſs: if they are cut off, and the fiſh put 
again into the water, it cannot continue 
in its natural ere& poſture, hut ſtaggers 


* 
* 
* 


a% 


e büted to their fins, is al 


tany, the engliſh n F * to their muſc 
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fili; Which bas been 2 attrĩ- 
almoſt wholly ow- 
les and the equipoiſe 


heir air-bladder. That the ue of 


the pectoral and ventral fins is to keep the 


about and rolls from fide to fide, The 


fins of the back and anus are alſo of 


great uſe to the keeping the creature in 


its natural poſition, as is eaſily ſeen by 
cutting them off, and obſerving the mo- 


CI 


tions of the fiſh afterwards. 


Though a great deal depends on the mo- 


tion of the muſcles of the ſeveral parts 


of the body, in the ſwimming of the fiſh, 


yet the tail, and thoſe muſcles which 


move the lower part of the body, to which 


it is affixed, -are the great inſtruments by 


which their ſwift motions in the water are 
performed, The moving the tail, and 


© that part of the body to which it adheres, 


backward and forward, or ſideways an 


one way, throws the whole body of the 


gug-wale with a ſtrong rope: ſwifting a 


+ ſhip, is either bringing her a- ground, or 
upon a careen : and ſwifting the capſtan- 
+ bars, is ſtraining a rope all round the 


outer ends of them, to 624; their fly- 


ing out of the drum-head 
SWIMMING, the art or a& of ſuſtaining 
the body in water, and of moving there- 
in; in which action the air-bladder and 
fins of fiſhes bear a conſiderable part. See 
the articles ATRe-BLADDER and FIX. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that the motion of 


fiſn in the water, depends principally 


vpon the pectoral fins, but the contrary 
is eaſily proved by experiment; for if the 
pectoral fins of a fifh are cut off, and it 
be again put into the water, it will be 
found to move forward or ſideways, up- 


fiſh ſtrongly the contrary way; and even 
in ſwimming ſtrait forward, the motion 
and direction are both greatly affiſted by 
the vibrations of this part, as may be ex- 
perienced in the motion of a boat, which, 
when impelled forward, may be firmly 
guided by means of an oar held out at 


its ſtern, and moved in the water as oc- 


ward or downward, as well as it did 


when it had them on. If a fiſh be care- 
fully obſerved, while ſwimming in a ba- 
ſon of clear water, it will be found not 
to keep theſe pectoral fins conſtantly ex- 
panded, but only to open them at ſuch 
imes as it would ſtop or change its courſe ; 
is ſeeming. to be their principal, if 
not their only, uſe, The pectoral and 
ventral fins, in the common fiſhes of a 
compreſſed form, ſerve in the ſame man- 


ner in keeping the fiſh ſtill, and ſerve in 


caſion direts, The dorfal muſcles, and 
thoſe of the lower part of the body be- 
tween the anus and tail, are the principal 


that are uſed in the motion of this part, 


and theſe are therefore the moſt uſeful to 


the fiſh in ſwimming, The muſcles of 


the belly ſeem to have their principal uſe 
in the contracting the belly and the air- 


bladder. They have been ſuppoſed of uſe | 


to move the belly-fins ; but there are too 
many of them for ſuch a purpoſe, and 
theſe fins have each its peculiar muſcle 
fully ſufficient to the buſineſs. The uſe 
of the tail in ſwimming is eaſily ſeen, by 


cutting it off, and committing the fifh to 


the water without it, in which cafe it is 


© a moſt helpleſs creature. | 
Let AB (plate CCLXII. fg. 5. o 1.) 


be a fiſh ſwimming, by expanding or con- 


tracting its air-bladder L, it can riſe or 


ſink in the water at pleaſure; and its di- 


ſcarce any other motion than that towards 


the bottom: ſo that this motion of the 


| poſe the tail in the poktion'F G (ibid. nꝰ 


rect motion is performed by means of its 
tail BCD, vibrating, from one ſide to 
another, which is performed thus; ſup- 


2. 


quenees of their 


SWI 

2.) being about to be moved ſacceſſive] 
t H, I, and K the fiſh” firſt turns 
the end G, oblique to the water, and 
moves it quickly towards K.; the rehft- 
- ance of the water, acting in the mean time 
- obliquely, moves him partly forward and 
. partly ſideways, but this lateral motion 
zs corrected. by the next ſtroke, from K 
towards I, H, and G; which is per- 
formed by. turning the tail obliquely the 
contrary way to what it. was in the firſt 
- Broke. By the help of the tail they alſo 
turn about, by ſtriking ſtrongly with it 
dn one fide, and keeping it bent, ſo as to 
a dt like the rudder of a ſhip. The fins, 

eſpecially the pectoral ones E, E, ſerve to 

keep the. fiſh upright, as alſo to aſcend 
and deſcend. '. | 3 
Blrutes ſwim, naturally, but men attain 
. this art by practice and induſtry : it con- 
ſiſts principally in ſtriking alternately with 
the hands and feet; which, like oars, row 
a a-perſon forward: he muſt keep his body 
A little oblique, that he may the more ea- 
ſily erect his head, and keep his mouth 
above water.. > ain nd 
SWINDON, a market-town of Wiltſhire, 
.- twenty-five miles north of Saliſbury; - 
SWINE, in zoology, a general name for 
.. the ſus or hog-kind. . See Hos. 
_ Swine are very profitable creatures to the 

- owner, being kept at ſmall expence, feed- 
ing on things that would be otherwiſe 
- thrown away, and producing a very large 
_ Increaſe, They are apt to dig up the 
ground, and break fences ; but this may 

be prevented, by putting rings in their 

noſes, and yoaks about their necks, 


# 


For the properties of a boar, kept for 


breeding, ſee the article Boar. 


SWINGLING, the beating of flax, or 


hemp, after it has been well broken with 


the brake: this is done by taking up the 


flax in handfuls, and then beating it 
with a rod, or flatted and ſmooth ſtick, 
in order to free it from tbe bun, and pre- 
pare it for being heckled. See the articles 
FlAx and HEmP, | 
SWITZ, or Sw1ssE, the capital of one of 
the cantons of Switzerland, to which it 
gives name, ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
Jake of Lucern, ſixteen miles ſouth-eaſt 
of the city of Lucern : eaſt long. 8“ 30“, 
and north lat. 47%. 
SWITZERLAND, or SWISSERLAND, 
called Helvetia by the Romans, is ſur- 


-pounded |:y the territories of Germany, 


France, aud Italy, being about two hun- 
dred and fixteen miles long, and up- 
wards of one hundred miles broad. 
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S V 


. The ſeveral eantons or provinces of Smit. 


zerland, which are thirteen in number 
| have been mentioned under their reſpec. 


tive heads Bern, BAsIL, Ge. 
SWOLL, or ZwOLL, a ton of the Unit. 
. ed, Netherlands, ſituated in the province 
of Overyſſel: eaſt long. 6, and north 
lat. 52* 3. | 
SWOONING, in medicine, a ſpecies of 
- lipothymy, wherein the patient is de. 
prived of all ſenſe and motion, see th 
article LiPOTHYMIA, 1 
SWORD, gladius, an offenſive weapon worn 
at the ſide, and ſerving either to cut or 
ſtab: its parts are the handle, guard, and 
blade ; to which may be added the bow, 
ſcabbard, pummel, c. Fencing-ma. 
ſters, however, divide the ſword into the 
upper, middle, and lower part; or the 
fort, middle, and foible. See the article 


N n 
SWORD-FISH, xipbiat. See XIpHIIs. 
SWORD-HAND, in horſemanſhip. See the 
article HAND. _ 3 
SYCAMORE-TREE, in botany, the eng · 
liſh name of the acer major, or greater 
maple. See the article MAPLE, 
SYCOPHANT, Su n, an appellation 
given by the. antient Athenians to thoſe 
who informed of the exportation of figs, 
contrary to law z and hence it is ſtill uſed 
in general for all informers, paraſites, 
flatterers, cheats, Cc. 8 
SYLLABIC AUGMENTS, in greek gram- 
mar, See the article AUGMENT, 
SYLLABLE, ae, in grammar, a 
wr of a word, conſiſting . | one or more 
etters, pronounced together, See the ar- 
ticles WORD and PRONUNCIATION, 
According as words contain one, two, 
three, four, &c. ſyllables, they are de- 
nominated monolyllables, biſſyllables, 
triſſyllables, tetraſyllables, poly ſy llables, 
Sc. and the diviſion of a word, into its 
conſtituent ſyllables, is called ſpelling. 
See the article SPELLING, 


'SYLLABUB, a compound liquor, made 


of white wine and ſugar, into which is 
ſquirtzd new milk with a ſyringe, If 
cream be uſed inſtead of milk, it is called 
whipt ſyllabub. 

SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, de- 
notes a table of contents, or an index of 
the chief heads of a book or diſcourſe. 

SYLLEPSIS, in latin and greek grammar, 
is the agreement of a verb or adjective, 
not with the word next it, but with the 
word moſt worthy in the ſentence, 
Syllepſis is threefold ; x, Of gender, 
when the adjeQive agrees with the wal- 

culine 
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- when the verb agrees 
"third 3 as, erraflis, 
when the ad) 


* 
Ul 


81 
as, r N regiaa''beati. 2, Of perſon, 


with the firft, or ſe- 
cond, perſon, 3 the ſecond or 


,  Vebementer, 


CELLS 


Gil bon; Preferable. to the feminine; ot the majo# term i and the other term 


9 2 * * 
. # : « 
3 0 
* 


or ſubjec of the conelufon, is called the 
minor term. From this diſtiaction of 


” 
- 


7 
{ 


& ts» & 4 tui.' 3. Of number, * 


as Phrygii comites & letus Fulus incedunt. 


YLLOGISM,' , in logie, an 


argument or term of reaſoning, conſiſt- 
ing of three propoſitions ; the two firſt of 


-- which” are called premiſes, and the laſt 


. theconcluſion, See the articles REASON- | 


1, PROPOSITION, Se. 
Syllogiſms are nothing but the expreſ- 


ſions of our reaſonings, reduced to form 


and method: and hence, as every act of 


reaſoning * three ſeveral judgments, 
ſo every ſyl 


ogiſm muſt include three 


. diftin& propoſitions, , Thus, in the fol - 


lowing ſyllogiſm , „ 
Every creature ed of reaſon and 
liberty is accountable for his actions. 
Man is a creature poſſeſſed of reaſon 
and liberty: | | 
Therefore man 'is accountable for his 
actions. 


We may obſerve that there are three 
tions, expreſſing the three 


ſeveral 
judgmenits implied in. the act of reaſon- 
— : the two firſt propoſitions anſwer the 
two previous judgments in reaſoning, 


and are hence called premiſes ; as being 


placed before the other, which is termed 
the concluſion, 


ive or verb agrees with a 
noun plural preferably to one ſingular; 


+ 


Ws 


the extremes ariſes alſo a diſtinction be- 
tween the premiſes; that - propofition, 
\which co 

the middle term, being called the major 
50 3 ; and the other, where the 


mpares the greater extreme with 


er extreme is compared with the mid- 


dle term, being called the minor pro- 


; 2 See TERM, PrREDICATE, Ce. 


n a' ſingle act of reaſoning, the premiſes 


of the ſyllogiſm muſt be ſelf-evident 
truths, otherwiſe the concluſion could 
not follow. For inſtanee, in the major 


of the above - mentioned ſyllogiſm, wiz. 


" every creature poſſeſſed of :reaſon and li- 
\ berty is accountable for hit ations, if the 
connection between the ſubject and _ 

are 


dicate could not be perceived by a 


attention to the ideas themſelves, the 


— 


We are alſo to remem- 


ber, that the terms expreſſing the two 


ideas whoſe relation we enquire after, as 


bete, man and accountableneſs, are in ge- 
neral called the extremes; and that the 


intermediate idea, by means of which 


the agreement or diſagreement of the two 


extremes is traced, viz. a creature poſ- 


ſeſſed of reaſon and liberty, takes the name 


of the middle term. Hence, by the pre- 


miſſes of, a ſyllogiſm, we are always to 


# 


underſtand the two — ect where 
the middle term is ſeverally compared to 


the two extremes; for theſe - conſtitute 


the previous judgments, whence the truth 
we are in queſt of is by reaſoning de- 


duced. - The concluſion is that other 
propoſition, in which the extremes tem- 

ſelves are joined or ſeparated, agreeably to 
What appears upon the above compariſon, 


See PREMISES and CONCLUSION. 

As, therefore, the concluſion is made up 
of the extreme terms of the ſyllogiſm ; 
ſo that extreme, which ſerves as the pre- 


dilcate of the coneluſion, goes by the name 


y 


ropoſition would require à proof it. 


ſelf ; in which caſe, àa new middle term 
muſt de ſought for, and a new ſyllogiſm 


formed to prove the ſaid major: and 
ſhould it ſo happen, that in this ſecond 
eſſay there was ſtill ſome propoſition 
whoſe truth did not appear at firſt ſight, 


_ recourſe muſt be had to a third ſyllogiſm 


to prove it. And when, by conductin 
our thoughts in this manner, we at 1 
arrive at ſome ſyllogiſm, where: the pre- 
miſes or previous propolitions are-intui- 
tive or ſelf-evident truths 3 the mind then 
reſts in full ſecurity, as perceiving that 
the ſeveral concluſions it has paſſed thro* 
ſtand upon the immoveable foundation 


of ſelf. evidence, and when traced to their 


ſouree terminate in it. The great art 
lies, in fo adjuſting our ſyllogiſms to one 
another, that the propoſitions ſeverally 


made uſe of as premiſes may be mani- 
: feſt conſequences of what goes before, ſo 


as to form one connected demonſtration. 
See the article DEMONSTRATION, 


With teſpect to the different forms or 


figures of ſyllogiſms, it frequently hap- 
pens that the middle term is the ſubject 
of the maſor term, and the predicate of 
the minor : but though this diſpoſition of 


the middle term be the moſt natural and 
obvious, it is not, however, neceſſary; 


ſince the middle term is often the ſubje& 
of both the premiſes, or the predicate in 


both; and ſometimes it is the predicate 
in the major, and the ſubject in the minor 


ſition. Now this variety in the or- 


der and diſpoſttion of the middle term, 


conſtitutes what logicians call the forms 


or figures of ſyllogiſm. See en,, ERS 
ut * — f 


i 
þ 
* 
+ 

0 
5 
; | 
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zs not tied 


ſometimes of fewer premiſgs, and often 
takes in compound and contvlitional pro- 


* 


called modes, or moods, , See Moon. - 
Theſe diſtinQions of ſyllogiſm, according 


| to figureand mood, re chiefly ſimple 


ſyllogiſms, or thoſe limited to three pro- 
poſitions, all Graplez and where the ex- 

tremes and middle term are connected 
— #: together. Bat as the mind 

wn to any one form of rea- 

ſoning, but ſometimes makes uſe of more, 


poſitions, there hence ariſes other diſtinc- 
tions of ſyllogiſms. - 10 
When in any ſyllogiſm the mejor is a 
conditional propoſition, the ſy llogiſm it- 
ſelf is termed conditional. Such is the 


ſhipped; 


tional part if tbere is @ God, and the con- 
ſequent be aught to be worſbipped, ' mult 
ever be real and true; that is the ante- 


cedent muſt always contain ſome certain 


and genuine condition, which neceſſa- 
rily implies che conſequent; otherwiſe 
the propoſition itſelf will be falſe, and 
therefore ought not to be admitted into 
eur reaſonings. There are two kinds 
of conditional ſyllogiſms, one of which 
is called in the ſchools modus ponens; 
becauſe from the admiſſion of the ante- 
cedent they argue to the admiſſion. of the 

conſequent, as in the ſyllogiſm above: 


„ CO} - YM 

But beſides: this diſtinction vf ſyllogiſms But it s not 
into different figures, there is alſo a far- 

- ther ſubdiviſion of them in every figure, 


_ K 9 
* 


2 


dor the work 
N | Reine, ö PTY 1 1 
ow a disjunctive .propofition is +} 
where of ſeveral Kr Ag 4 
one neceſſarily to belong to the (ub; 
to the excluſion-of all the reſt, but lea, 
that particular one undetermined : hence 
it follows, that as ſoon as we determine 
the particular predicate, all the ref are to 


\ +, ofa bite being: 
Therefore it is the work 


be of courſe rejected; or if we reje&t all 


the predicates but one, that one necec. 
farily takes. place, . When, therefore, 
in a disjunctive ſyllogiſm, the ſeveral 
redicates are enumerated in the major; 
if the minor eſtabliſhes any one of theſe 
predicates, the concluſion ought to re- 
move all the reſt; or if in the minor, all 
the predicates but one are removed, the 
concluſion muſt neceſſarily eſtabliſh that 
one. | | 
In the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms hitherto 
mentioned, we may obſerve, that the 
parts are complete 3 that is, the three 
propoſitions of which they conſiſt, are ex- 
preſſed in form. But it often happens, 
that ſome one of theſe premiſes is not 
only an evident truth, but alſo familiar 
and in the mouth of all men; in which 


caſe it is uſually, omitted, whereby we 


have an imperfect ſyllogiſm, that ſeems 
to be made up of only two propoſitions ; 
ſuch is the following one : 5 
Every man is mortal; | 
Therefore every king is mortal. 
Here the minor propoſition, every king 
is man, is omitted, as being ſo clear and 
* that the reader may eaſily ſup- 
ply it. 


the other is called modus tollens, becauſe SYMBOL, becher, a fign or repreſenta· 
2 


in it both antecedent and conſequent are 


rejected, as in the following ſyllogiſm: 


If God were not a being of infinite 
neſs, neither would he conſult 
the happineſs of his creatures ; 


But God does conſult the happineſs of 


his cteatures; 


tion of ſomething moral, by the figures 
or properties of natural things. 
Hence ſymbols are of various kinds, as 
hieroglyphics, types, ænigmas, parables, 
fables, &c. See HIEROGLYPHICS, &c, 
Among chriſtians, the term . ſymbol de- 
notes the apoſtles creed. See CREED. 


Therefore he is a being of infinite -SYMMETRY +. ,) the juſt pro- 


goodneſs. 


Agein, as from the major's being a con- 


portion of the ſeveral parts of any thing, 
ſo as to compoſe a beautiful whole. 


ditional propoſition, we obtain condi- SYMPATHETIC, ſomething: that acts, 


tional ſyllogiſms ; ſo where it is a diſ- 


junctive propoſition, the ſyllogiſm is alſo 
called disjunctive, as in the following . 


erample. m le 
The world is either ſelf · exiſtent, or tbe 


or is acted on, by ſympathy: thus we 
ſay, ſympathetic diſeaſes, inks, powders, 
Sc. See DisEASE, Cc. 


SYMPATHETIC INK, See the article 


Sympathetic INK, + 


' work of ſome finite, or ſome infinite SYMPATHETIC POWDER. The, compo- 
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gtion of the famous ſympathetic powers 
V 5 ea ; f 


ay wo — 3 2 


„ _—— PITT NT. 


. 


uſed at Goſlelaer by the miners in all 


"their wounds, is this. Take of green 


vitriol, eight ounces ; of gum tragacanth, 


| reduced to an Impalpable powder, one 


ounce 3 mix theſe together, and let 5 
ſmall quantity of the powder be ſprinkled 
on the wound, and it immediately ſtops 


the bleeding. The vitriol is to be cal- 


cined to whiteneſs in the ſun, before it is 
mixed with the gym. | 


SYMPATHY, nana, an agreement 


of affections and inclinations, or a con- 
formity of natural qualities, humours, 


L 31333 a 3 
SYMPHYSIS, in anatomy, one of the 


at hs” 


kinds of junctures, or articulation, of 
the bones. See ARTICULATION. 


Symphyſis is twofold, 2. Without a me- 


dium, or any thing between the two 
bones z which 4 or touch each 
other: ſuch is the articulation in the os 
frontis, the upper maxilla, the offa in- 
nominata, Cc. 2. By the intervention 


of a medium, or ſubſtance different from 


the bones themſelves; as in the vertebræ, 
the ſutures of the ſkull, the ſcapula and 
gums. See VERTEBRE, SKULL, Ce. 


temperaments, &c, which make two per- SYMPHY TUM, coMFREy, in botany, a 


ſons delighted and pleaſed with each other, 
In medicine, ſympathy denotes an indiſ- 
poſition befalling one part of the body, 
through the defe& or diſorder of ano- 
ther; whether it be from the affluence of 
ſome humour, or vapour ſent fram elſe- 
where; or from the want of the influence 
of ſome matter neceſſary to its action. 


Bee the article CONSENT of paris. | 
SYMPEXIUM, in natural hiſtory, a ge- SYMPLEXIUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


nus of tones, of a fine, cloſe, compact, 
and firm texture, and of a plain, uni- 
form ſtructure, ſplitting with equal eaſe 
in any direction. See the article STONE, 
Of this genus there are four different 
kinds, under each of which are reckoned 
ſeveral ſpecies. x. The white, or whitiſh 


genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs - 
of plants, with a monopetalous flower, 
quinquedentated at the limb: there is no 
pericarpium ; the ſeeds, which are four 
in number and gibbous, being contained 
in the cup, 5 
Comfrey- root agrees in medicinal vir- 
tues with thoſe of althæa. See the article 
ALTHAA, {ogy 
name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of 
the ſelenitz, but not of the determinate 
and regular figure of moſt of the genera 
of thoſe bodies, but compoſed of various 
Irregular connections of differently ſhaped, 
and uſually imperfe& bodies. See the ar- 
ticle SELENIT&. 8 e 


rock · ſtone comprehends the denſe, dull- SYMPOSIARCH, ovgrooiapy:y, in anti- 


looking, whitiſh ſympexium ; the hard, 


| preyiſh, white, dull ſympexium; the 


ard, porous ſympexium ; the hard, 
bright, grey ſympexium; the hard, 
bright, browniſh, white ſympexium; 
the dull, yellowiſh, white, hard ſym- 
pexium; the dull, hard, browniſh, white 
ſympexium z the whitiſh, grey, marbly 
ſympexium; the yellowiſh, white, flinty 
ſympexium ; and the browniſh, white, 
flinty ſympexium, 2. The bluiſh ſym- 
pexium comprehends the bluiſh, flinty 
ſympexium; the hard, bluiſh ſympexium; 


and the browniſh, blue, dull, hard ſym- 


quity, the director, or manager of an en- 
tertainment, This office was ſometimes 
performed by the perſon at whoſe charge 
the entertainment was provided; ſome- 
times by another named by him; and at 
other times, eſpecially in entertainments_ 
provided at the common expence, he was: 
elected by lot, or by the ſuffrages of the 
gueſts, He was otherwiſe called, baf- 
LO rex, and modimperator, &c. and de- 
termined the laws of good fellowſhip, 
obſerved whether every man drank his 

proportion, whence he was called oph- 
thalmus, aculus, the eye. | | 


pexium. 3. The reddiſh comprehends SYMPTOM, evunrews, in medicine, an 


the dull, pale, red ſympexium ; and the 
hard, ſhining, red ſympexium; and the 


green and red, variegated ſympexium, 


4. The black comprehending the hard, 
black, dull ſympexium; the hard, black, 


| ſhining ſympexium and the ſoft, dull, 


black ſympexium. 


SYMPHONY, ovwpme, in mulic, pro- 


perly denotes 'a conſonance or concert of 
ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the ear, whe- 
ther vocal or inſtrumental, called alſo 


| harmony, See the articles HaRMoNY 


and ConcerrT, 
Vor. IV. 


* appearance in a diſeaſe, which ſerves to 


indicate ot point out its cauſe, approach, 


duration, event, &c. Ses the articles 
DiszAsE, INDICATION, Sc. 
In a ſtrit ſenſe, however, ſymptom means 


no more than the conſequences of diſeaſes, 


and of their cauſes, excluſiye of the diſ- 
eaſes and caules themſetves ; and ſo is vo 


other than a preternatural affection, which 


follows the diſeaſe, as the ſhadow fol- 
lows the body. | OG | 


SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is 8 


term often uted to denote. the difference 


* 


,-- 


SYN 


- in diſeaſes : thus a fever from pain is 


ſaid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe it riſes . 
from pain only z and therefore the ordi- 


nary means in fevers are not in ſuch caſes 
to be had recourſe to, but to what will 
remove the pain; for, when that ceaſes, 
the fever will ceaſe without any direct 
means taken for it. 
EYNZERESIS, ' i,, contraction in 
rammar, a figure whereby two ſylla- 
© bles are united in one; as vemens for 
vehement. | 
SYNAGOGUE, Hnagega, a particular aſ- 
ſembly of Jews met to perform the offi- 
ces of their religion, Allo the place 
wherein they meet. 
SYNALOEPHA, πνa en, in grammar, 
'a contraction of ſyllables, performed 
principally by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel or 
* diphthong at the end of a word, on ac- 
count of another vowel or diphthang at 
the beginning of the next, As in ego, 
for alle ego, &c. ; 
$YNARTHROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpecies 
of articulation, wherein there is only an 
obſcure motion, as in the bones of the 
carpus and m tacarpus, the tarſus and 
metatarſus, Sc. or there is no motion 
at all, as in the ſatures of the ſkull, and 
articulations per harmoniam or bare ap- 
plication, See CarPus, Ec. 
EYNCHONDROSIS, in anatomy, a ſpe» 
cies of ſymphbyſis; being the union of 
two bones by means of a cartilage, as in 
the vextebr#z, 
6YNCHRONISM, epypmurpeg, denotes 
the happening of ſeveral things in the 
ſame time: ſor if in equal times, it is 
more properly called iſochroniſm. See 
the articles ISOCHRONAL. | 


$SYNCOPATION, in mule, denotes a a 


ſtriking or beating of time, whereby the 


diſtinct ion of the ſeveral times or parts of 


the meaſure is jnterrupted, 
However, it is more properly. uſed for 
the connecting the laſt note of any mea- 
ſure, or bar, with the fiiſt of the follow- 
ing meaſure; ſo as only to make one 
© note of both. | 
A ſyncope is ſometimes alſo made in the 
middle of a meaſure. oe bow 
Syncopation is aa uſed when a note of 
one part ends or terminates on the mid- 
dle of a note of the other part. This is 
+ otherwiſe denominated binding. 
It is likewiſe uſed for a driving note 
that is, when ſome ſhorter note at the 
beginning of a meaſure, or half meaſure, 
is followed by two, three, or more longer 
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betyreen the primary and ſecondary cauſes 
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notes before another ſhort note oceurt- 
equal to that which occaſioned the driv. 
ing, to make the number even, e. gr. 
when an odd crotchet comes before two 
or three minims, or an odd quaver be. 
fore two, three, or more crotchets. 
In ſyncopated or driving notes, the hand 
or foot is taken up, or put down, while 
the note is ſounding. 
SYNCOPE, FainTiNnG, in medicine, a 
deep and ſudden ſwooning, wherein the 
atient continues without any ſenſible 
eat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and 
18 ſeized with a cold ſweat over the whole 
body, and all the parts turn pale and 
cold as if dead. See LiIPOTHYMIA, 
SYNCOPE, in grammar, an elifion or re. 
trenchment of a letter or ſyllable out of 
the middle of a word, as caldus for cali. 
dus, afpris for aſperis, &c, 
SYNDESMUS, in anatomy, a word uſed 
for a ligament, See LIGAMENT, 
In grammar, ſyndeſmus is uſed for a 
conjungion. | 
SYNDIC, in government and commerce, 
an officer in divers countries intruſted 
with the affairs of a city, or other com- 
"munity, who calls meetings, makes re. 
preſentations and ſolicitations to the mi- 
niſtry, magiſtracy, Cc. according to the 
exigency of the caſe. The ſyndic is ap- 
pointed to anſwer and account for the 
conduct of the body, he makes and re- 
ceives propoſals for the advantage there- 
of, controuls and corrects the failings of 
particular perſons of the body, or at leaſt 
procures their correction at a public meet. 
ing, In effect, the ſyndic is at the ſame 
time both the agent and cenſor of the 
community. Almoſt all the companies 
in Paris, as the univerſity, companies of 
arts and trades, have their ſyndics, and 
ſo have moſt of the cities of Provence 
and Languedoc. 
Syndic is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed 
to ſollicit ſome common affair wherein 
he himſelf has a' ſhare, as happens par- 
ticularly among the ſeveral creditors of 
the ſame debtor who fails or dies inſol- 
vent. The chief magiſtrate of Geneva 
is alſo called ſyndic, There are alſo 
four ſyndics chaſen every year, the eldeſt 
of whom preſides in the council of twenty- 
five, which is the chief council of the 
city, wherein all affairs. are diſpatched, 
both civil and political; thus the three 
other ele& cannot all come at the office 
till the four years end, ſo that the ſyndi- 
cate rolls among f(ixteen perſons all cho- 
ſep out of the council of . 
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SVNDROME, à word introduced into 
medicine by the empirics, who mean by 

it a concourſe of ſymptoms: thus under 
a plethora an ehpirie judges veneſection 
neceſſary from a ſyndrome of ſymptoms, 
ſuch as diſtention of the veſſels, a redneſs 

and gravity of the whole body, an in- 

diſpolition to motion, tenſions: of the 
limbs, and a ſenſe of an uleerous laſſi- 
tude, beſides a life ſpent in idleneſs, high 

| and full feeding, and a ſuppreſſion. of 
wonted excretions. This is the pletho- 
ric ſyndrome of an empiric, and after 
the ſame manner be forms a ſyndrome 
or concourſe of ſymptoms in a peripneu- 
mony, quinſey, epilepſy, and other diſ- 
eales, Galen ridicules theſe ſyndromes, 
becuſe, he ſays, they happen very rarely, 
and allo very flowly; ſo that ſhould a 

phy ſician wait for a ſyndrome of all the 
ſymptoms he expects, he might admini- 

er his remedies 100 late. | 

EYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of 
figure or rather trope, frequent among 

orators and poets. There are three kinds 

of ſynecdoches; by the firſt, a part is 
taken for the whole, as the point for the 
ſword, the roof for the houſe, the fails - 
for the ſhip, '@c, By the ſecond, the 
whole is uſed for à part. By the third, 
the matter whereof the thing is made is 
uſed for the thing itſelf; as ſteel for 
ſword, ſilver for money, c. To which 
may be added another kind, when the 
ſpecies is uſed for the genus, or the genus 
for the ſpecies. \ 

ByNECDOCHE, in greek and latin gram- 
mar, is when the ablative of a part or an 
adjun& of a ſentence is changed. into the 
accuſative, the greek propoſition aar, or 

the latin fecundum, or quod ad, being un- 
derſtood. Examples of the ablatise of 
the part being changed into the accuſa- 
tive, are the following from Virgil. Ex- 
pleri mentem nequit, for quod ad mentem; 
and Deipbobum videt lacerum crudeliter 

bora, for quod ad ora; and an example 
of the abl . tive of the adjunct being chang - 
ed into the accuſative from the ſame au- 
ther, is as follows, Flores inſcripti no- 
mina regum, for quod ad nomina regum. 

SYNECPHONESIS, or SYMPHONES!S, 
in grammar, a. coalition whereby two 
ſyllables are pronounced as one, being 
much the ſame as the ſyna'cepha, or ſy- 
næreſis. See the articles SYNALOEPHA 
and SYNZZRESIS. 

SYNEDRIN, or SynEDRtion, Ste the 
article SANHEDRIN. 

SYNGENESIA, owz41354a, in botany, one 


— 


K „ (LHAW 
of Linnzus's clafſes of plants, the nine - 
teenth in order; ſo called becauſe the ta. 


* 


mina in theſe plants grow together, or 
are formed into a ſingle regular con- 

eries. ; l : 5 271 

he general characters of this claſs. are 
theſe: the cup is the crown of the ſeeds, 
and ſtands on the ſummit of the-germen.z 
and the compound flowers are very va- 
rious, in regard to the nature of the floſs 
cules.. 1. Some are compoſed of tubu- 
loſe hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, 
and of the ſame ſort of tuhulous herma- 
phrodite flowers in the radius, 2. Others 
are compoſed of tubuloſe hermaphsadite 
flowers in the diſk, and of tubuious fe. 
male flowers in the radius. 3. Some 
are compoſed of tubulous hermaphrodite 


flowers in the diſk, and of tubuloſe neu- 


tral flowers in the radius. 4. Some have 
tubuloſe hermaphrodite flowers in the 
diſk, and ligulated bermaplirodite flow. 
ers in the radius, 5. Some are compoſed 
of tubu!ous hermaphrodite flowers in the 
diſk, and of ligulated female flowers in 
the radius. 6. Some are compoſed, of 
tuhulous hermaphrodite flowers in the 
diſk, and ligulated neutral flowers in the 
radius. 7. Some are compoled of tubu- 
lous hermaphrodite flowers in the diſk, 
and of naked and neutral flowers in the 
radius, 8, Some are: compoſed” of tu- 
bulofe male flowers in the diſk, and of 


naked female flowers in the radius, And, 


9. Some are compoſed of ligulated fe- 
male flowers in the diſk, and ligulated 
he NMmaphrodite flowers in the radius. 
The ſtamina are five very ſhort and flen» 
der filaments, inſerted into the tube of 
the lower, The anther are of the fate 
number with the ſtamins: they are flen- 
der, «ret, and grow together at their 
ſides, ſo as to form a tubular cylindrie 
body bf the length of the mouth of the 
flower, and divided into five ſegments 
at the edge. The germen of the piſti} 
is oblong, and placed under the recepta- 
cle of the flower. The ſtyle is capillsty, 
ered, and of the length of the ſtamina, 
and goes through the cylinder formed by 
the antheræ. The ſtigma is divided into 
two parts, which ſtand open, and bend 
backwards. 


Theſe plants have properly no pericar- 


pium, though in ſore ſew fſpecies there 


is a coriaceous cruſt placed about the 


| ſeed, The ſeed is ſinals and oblopg, 


often of a quadrangvlar he ute, and ſome» 


times narrower at the baſe than in any 


other part. However, in different gene; 
18 3 ra 
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ra of this daſs, they are of a very differ- 


- ent appearance at the ends. Some are 


crowned with a downy matter, compoſed 
of à great number of ſingle ſhort fila- 
meats, placed circularly, or otherwiſe, 
on the head of the ſeed. In ſome the 


 downy matter is radiated ; in others it is 
- Famoſe or branched; and in ſome it is 


ſupported on a pedicle, while in others it 


- ſtands immediately on the ſeed. In ſome 


* 


ER the ſeeds have no down at all, 
but have a ſmall corona, formed of what 


Was originally the cup of the flower. 


This is permanent, and divided uſually 


into five ſegments. In ſome genera the 
feed is wholly naked, having neither any 
down nor this crown of a cup. 


SYNGNATHUS, in ichthyology, a genus 


of the malacopterigiovs claſs of fiſhes, the 
body of which is long and very ſlender ; 


| ſometimes it is rounded, but in moſt of 


the ſpecies it is angulated ; the fins are 


in ſome ſpecies four, but in others there 


is only one; the head js of an oblong 


figure, and compreſſed; the jaws are 


cloſed together at the ſides, and the mouth 


has only a ſmall opening, which is quite 
at the extremity; the coverings of the 


gills are compoſed each of only one fim- 
ple and very thin bony lamina, 


This genus comprehends the ſea-adder, 


or the rounded bodied ſyngnathus, with 


no pectoral nor tail-fins; the ſyngna- 
thus with the middle of the body hept- 
angular, and a fin at the tail; the needle- 
fiſh, being the ſyngnathus with the middle 
of the body hexangular, and the tai] pin- 
nated ; and the ſea-horſe, or hippocam- 
pos. See the article HiFPOCAMPUS, 


$YNNEUROSIS, in anatomy, a kind of 


articulation of the bones, performed by 
the intervention of ligaments. See the 
article ARTICULATION, 

The ſynneuroſis is reckoned a branch of 
the ſymphyſie, and is, when the bones 
are connected together by a ligament, as 
in the os femoris to the cs iſch' um, and 


the patella to the tibia, See the article 
SYMPHYSIS. 


SYNOCHUS, or SYNOCHA, in medicine, 


matory f:yers. 


a Eontinual fever, without any remiſſion, 


See the article FEVR. 

Tunis ſpecies of fever, according to Hoff- 
man, ts the firſt in the claſs of inflam- 
It begins without any 
remarkable cold or ſhivering, and is very 
violent at the firſt onſet, and continues 
with tittle or no remiſſion, of the ſymp- 
toms, till the time of the criſis; the 
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pulſe is great and full. See the articles Ti! 
FLAMMATION and INFLAMMATORY, 
The diſeaſe generally infeſts one part 


more than another; if the head, the face 
will ſwell, the eyes look red and full of 


tears, the head will ach with an unuſual 
| pulſation of the temporal arteries, there 


will be a vertigo, a drowſineſs, an in- 
ſenſibility, and a raving; if the heart 
and Jungs, a thick difficult reſpiration, 
anxiety, and palpitation of the heart, 
with loſs of ſtrength, and a dejection of 
mind; if the oeſophagus, thirſt, a dry. 
neſs, and blackneſs of the tongue; if 


the ſtomach, a nauſea, and reaching to 


vomit, and ſometimes hiccoughing ; if the 
bowels, inflations, coſtiveneſs, or fetid 
ſtools z if in the veſſels of the meſaraic 
veins and arteries, a fixed pam about 
the vertebrz- of the loinsz if in the 
membranes of the ſpinal marrow, a 
tumbling and toſſing, a numbneſs and 
weaknelis of the joints, and now and then 


convulſions. It is ſometimes putrid, or 


malignant, with ſudden loſs of ſtrength, 
and is not ſeldom attended with duſky 
or black ſpots, which threaten imme. 
diate danger, This fever often termi- 
nates ſpontaneouſly on the fourth, ſeventh 
or eleventh days, generally by a pro- 
fuſe (weat, or by a plentiful bleeding at 
the noſe; in the malignant kind, by a 
looſeneſs. | | 
When it is treated rightly, at the begin- 
ning, with bleeding, and with cooling 
and gentle diaphoretic medicines, it often 
ceaſes on the fourth day; otherwiſe, ac- 
cording to Hoffman, it may continue 
till the fourteenth or ſeventeenth. Thoſe 
to whom it turns fatal, generally die of 
the mortification of ſome noble part, 
Bleeding in this diſeaſe is higbly ne- 


ceſſary, and that not ſparingly, if the 


patient's ſtrength will bear it; then a 
cooling beverage, as the following: 
Take of ſpring water, two pound; of 
roſe- water, and white-ſugar, each an 


' ounce z citron- juice, one ounce ; or in- 


ſtead thereof, ſpirit of vitriol, twenty 
drops: of this mixture, let the patient 
take frequent draughte. The hariſhomn 
jelly, with ſugar, citron juice, and roſe- 
water, are excellent in this caſe; as allo, 
whey turned with citron-juice: abſor- 
bent diaphoretic powders, are likewiſe 
uſeful, and the body ſhould be kept open 
with emollient clyſtere. 


SYNOD, in aſtronomy, a conjunction, cr 


concourſe of two or more ſtars, or planets, 
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14 the ſame optical 
— ſi nifies alſo a meeting, or aſ- 


'-thoſe of one nation only meet. 


SYN 


ſembly of eccleſiaſtical perſons, concern- 


ing matters of religion; of theſe, there 


are four kinds, vix. 1. A general or 


univerſal ſynod, where biſhops meet from 


all nations. 2. A national ſynod, _— 
3 
provincial ſynod, where the clergy of 


one province aſſemble together. 4. A 
dioceſan ſynod, where thoſe only of one 


dioceſe aſſemble. See CONVOCAaTION. 


SYNODALS, or SYNODIES, were pe- 


cuniaty rents, commonly of two ſhil- 
lings paid to the biſhop, or archdeacon, 
at the time of their Eatter viſitation, by 
every pariſh prieſt. . They were thus call- 


| ed, becavfſe uſually paid in ſynods, for 
that antiently biſhops uſed to viſit and 


hold their dioceſan ſynods at once; for 


che ſame reaſon, they are ſometimes de- 


nominated ſynodalica, but more proper- 
ly procurations, W e 


SYNODALES TESTES, was an appel- 
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e of the heavens. SYNONYMOUS, is applied to à word 
or term that has the Came import or ſig 
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- Nification with another. WT” 
SYNONYMISTS, among botanical writ- 


ers, ſuch as have employed their.care in 


the collecting the different names or ſys 


nonyma, uled by different authors, and 
reducing them to one another, | 


SYNON MY, in rhetoric, a pgure where 


by ſynonyms, or ſynonymous terms, that 
is, various words of the ſame ſignifica- 


tion, are made uſe of to amplify the diſ- 
_.courſe, 1 8 


SYNOVIA, or Sr won, in medieine, a 


— 


term uſed by Paracelſus, and his ſchool, 
for the nutricious juice, proper and pe- 
culiar to each part; thus they talk of the 
ſynovia of the joints, of the brain, Cc. 
The mucilaginous glands of the capſulæ 
ligamentæ, and the ſheaths of the ten- 


dons, excrete. a mucilaginous liquor 


lation antiently given to the urban and 


rural deans, from their informing againſt, 
and atteſting, the diſorders of the clergy, 
and the people in the epiſcopal ſynods. 
When- theſe funk in their authority, in 


their ſtead aroſe another ſort of ſynodal 
witneſſes, who were a kind of impanell- 


ed jury, conſiſting of a prieſt, and two 
or three laymen for every pariſh; though 


at length two for every dioceſe were an- 
nually choſen, till at laft the office came 
to be devolved on the church-wardens. 


See the article CHURCH-WARDENS. 


STNODALER INSTRUMENTUM, a ſolemn 
| oath, or engagement that theſe ſynodal 
witneſſes took, as our church-wardens 


called ſynovia, the uſe of which is to 
keep the cartilages fupple, and conſe- 


quently to facilitate the motion of the 
tendons and joints. | 


Others uſe iynovia for the gout, and 


other diſeaſes in the joints, ariſing from 
a vice in the nutricious juice. Others 
reſtrain the term to the ouſing out of the 


Juice through a wounded part, eſpecially 


SYNTAGMA, eurayuz, the diſpoſing or 


+ placing of things in an orderly. manner. 


SYNTAX, owraZq, in grammar, the pro- 


per conltruQion, or due diſpoſition of the 


words of a language, into ſentences, or 


now are ſworn to make juſt preſentments. 


See the preceding article. 


SYNODICAL, ſomething belonging to 


a ſynod; thus ſynodical epiſtles are cir- 
cular letters written by the ſynods to the 
abſent prelates and churches, or even 
thoſe general ones directed to all the 
faithful, to inform them of what had 


paſſed in the ſynod. For the ſynodical 


month, ſee the article MONTH. 


SYNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, a feaſt 


celebrated at Athens, in memory of 
Theſeus's having united all the 2 
communities of Attica into one hf 

common- wealth, the ſeat whereof was 
Athens, where all the aſſemblies were 


ngle 


to be held, This feaſt was dedicated to 


Minerva, and according to the ſcholiaſt 


à barbariſm. 


phraſes; or, as Buffier more accurately 


defines it, the manner of conſtructing 
one word with another, with regard to 
the different terminations thereof, pre- 
ſcribed by the rules of grammar, ' See 
CONSTRUCTION and SENTENCE. | 
Hence the office of ſyntax is to conſider | 
the batural ſuitableneſs of words with 
reſpe& to one another, in order to make 


them agree in gender, number, perſon, 


mood, c. To offend in any of theſe 
points, is called, to offend againſt ſyntax ; 
and ſuch kind of offence, when groſs, is 
called a ſoleciſm, and when more flight, 

See GENDER, Cc. 
Syntax is generally divided into two 
parts, vi. concord, wherein the words 
are to agree in gender, number, caſe, _ 
and perſon; and regimen or government, 
wherein one word governs another, and 
occaſions ſome vatiations therein, See 
the articles CQNCoRD and REGIMEN. 


of Thucydides, it was held in the month. -SYNTEXIS, in medicine, an #ttenuation, 


Metagitnion. 


- 


or colliquation of ths ſolids of the body, 
a ſuch 


IT 


* 


- 
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£4 Auch 28 frequently happens in atrophies, 


Inflammations of the bowels, colliqua- SYREN, orsmEA, 


tive fevers, wherein a fatty and uligenous 
matter is voided with the excrements by 
© flool, - See COLLIQUATION, r. 
SYNTHESIS, the putting of ſeveral things 
together, as making a compound me- 
dicine of ſeveral ſimple ingredients, &c, 
See the article Courostriox. 
SYxTRESLS, in logic, denotes a branch of 
method oppohte to analyſis, called the 
. tynthetic method, See METHOD. 3 
SYNTHESIS in grammar. See SYLLEPS13. 
SxraTrESS in ſurgery, is an operation 
whereby divided parts are re-united, as 
zijn wounds, fractures, luxations, Sc. See 
the article WouNxd, Ec. 
SYNTHETIC, ſomething relating to ſyn- 
' thefts, © See the preceding artiale. 
ErxTHETIC, or SYNTHETICAL, is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw, a- term given to 
that part of chemiſtry, which, after the 
analytical chemiſtry has taken bodies to 
piece, or reduced them to their princi- 


ples, can, from theſe ſeparated principles, 


. either recompound the fame body again, 
dr, from the mixtures of the principles 
of one or more bodies in vaſious' man- 
nere, form a large ſet of new produc- 
tions, which would have been nnknown 
to the world but for this art: ſuch pro- 
ductions are brandy, ſoap, glaſe, and 
the ke. Synthetical chemiftry, taken 
Im the ſtrict tenſe for the fecompoſition 
of bodies from their own principles, 


is rather of philoſophical than of ordi- | 


mary uſe. This, however, is not eaſy, 
except in a few cales, nor are we to ima- 
pine, becauſe it has teen done in fome, 
mat nature has taken this way to com- 
pofe them; her method of compoſnion 
of bodies are a new ſubject, and worthy 
2 diligent enquiry; | 

'SYNUSIASTS, a ſect of heretits, who 
maintained, that there was but one na- 
ture, and one fhinple ſubſtance in Feſus 
/Chrift. - The ſynuſiaſts denied, that the 


word affumed a body in the womb of 


the virgin, but held, that a part of the 
divine word being detached from the reft, 


was there changed into fleſh and blood. 


Thus they taught, that jeſus Chriſt was 
eonfubſtantial to the father, not only as 
to his divinity, hut even as to his hu- 
manity and very body, 
SYPHON, or Stiruon. See S1PHON, 
Sicily, in the province of Val de Noto, 
situated on a fine bay of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the caſt coaſt of the iſland; 


— 
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SYRACUSB,, a city and port-town of 


* ** 2 * 


- 


S 
in eaſt long. 150 5%, north lat. 370 Th 


in antiquity, - 
article SIREN, + ntiquity. See the 


SYRIA; à part; of aſistic Turky. | 
ed by Natolia and T — 


| urcomania, on the 
north; by Diarbee or Meſopotamia on 
the ealt ; by Arabia and Palettine on the 
ſouth; and be the Levant-Sea on the 
weſt. The Turks divide Syria into 
three heglerbeglies, or vice · royalties, 
Dix. thoſe of Aleppo, Tripoli, and 
Damaſcus, or Scham, the ſeats: of the 
re ſpective vicerdys. ; 


SYRIAN YEAR, Cc. See VEAR, Sc. 
SYRINGA, the PIPE TREE, in botany, 
. genus of the diandria-monogynia claſs 


of plants, thecorb]la-whereof conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal, the tube is cylindric, and 
very long, the limb is divided into four 
ſeg ments of a linear figure, hollow and 
obtuſely pointed ; the fruit is an oblong 
compreſſed acuminated capſule, formed 
of two valves, and containing two cells. 
The feeds ere fingle, oblong, and com- 
pre ſſed, pointed at each end, and fur. 
viſhed with a membranaceous margin. 
This genus comprehends the lilac of 


- Tournefort. - 


The branches of this tree, when the pith 
is taken out, ſerve for pipes in ſyringes. 


BYRINGA, is alſo a name for the plant, 


'otherwiſe called philadelphus, See the 
article PutLROELTuUs. 


SYRINGE, an-inftrument ſerving to im- 


bibe, or ſu K in a quantity of any fluid, 
and to ſquirt-or expel the ſame with 
violence, 4 | 
The ſyringe is made of an hollow eyz 

linder ABCD, plate CCLXVI. n* 1. 
furniſhed with a little tube at the bottom, 
EF. - In this cylinder is an embolus K, 
made, or at leaſt covered with leather, 
or ſe me other matter, that eaſily imbibes 
moiſture, and ſo filling the cavity of the 
cylinder, as = no air or water may 


- paſs between the one and the other, Ii 


then the little end of the tube F, be put 
into water, -and the embolus drawn up, 
the water will aſcend into the cavity left 
by the embolus, and upon thruſting back 
the embolus, if will be violently expelled 
again through the tube EF; and {11 the 

reater impetus will the water be expell- 
ed withal, and to the greater diſtance, 53 
the embolus is thrult down with the 
greater force, or the greater velocity. Ste 
the article EMBOLUS. | 


; * 
This aſcent of the water, the antients, 


who ſuppoſed a pledum, attributed to 
nature's abhorrenee of. a vacuum 3 = 


W 
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have found it to be owing to the preſſvre 
of the atmoſphere upon the fluid ; for 
by drawing up the embolus, the air left 
in the cavity of the cylinder, will be ex- 
'ceedingly rarified, ſo that being no longer 
à counterbalance to the air, incumbent. 
on the ſurface of the fluid, that prevails 
and forces the water through the Iittle 


1 7 2 gz 3 4 ++ hs 
be moderns, from repeated experiments, 


and 
tube into the bod 
the article Alk, Ec. Fa 
In effect, a ſyringe is only a ſingle pump, 
and the watef aſcends in it on the ſame 
principle as in the common ſucking 
pump, whence follows, that the water 
will not be raiſed in a ſyringe to any 
height exceeding thirty - one feet. See the 
articles PUMP and SG cross. 
Syringes are of conſiderable uſes in ſur- 
gery ; by them clyſters are adminiſtered, 
injections of medicidal waters, &. made 
into wounds, e. They alſo ſerve to 
ioject coloured liquors, melted wax, &c. 
into the veſſels 'of the parts of animals, 
to ſhew the diſpoſition, texture, ramifica-" 
tions, Cc. theregf. The moſt conſider- 
able ſyringes uſed in ſurgery, are theſe 
following, as repreſented, in plate ibid. 
where n? 3. is a ſyringe for various 
uſes, furniſhed with pipes of different 
ſorts. By the Help of this you may not 
only inje& fluids into wounds of the ab- 
domen and thorax, into the fauces, into 
abſceſſes, ulcers, and to the uterus, but 


body” of the ſyringe. See 
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ration of eutting 


for the Bela. See the 


' - article FisTULa., * 


SYRINGOTON, the name of an inſlru+ 
4” 


article DECOCTION: 
* Theſe” preparations were formerly 


- 4% 7 


ment to lay open the fiſtula.” 
pharma 


E 


table decoctions, or thi 


con- 


ſidered aß medicines of much greater im- 


pared for expulſion. 


portanep* than they are 2 to be at 
preſent.” Syrups and diftiiled waters 
were for ſome ages made uſe of as the 
great alteratiyes, inſomuch, that the 
evacuation of any E Was 
never 1 al „by a due pron 
theſe, it had*firit been regula | 

exuberant collection of both, which we 
meet with in pharmacopœias and like 


errors, have prevailed in each. As mul- 


titodes of diſtilled waters have been com- 


pounded from materials, unfit to give 
any virtue over the helm, ſo numbers of 


ſyrups have been prepared from ingrey 


dients which in their form eannot be 
taken in- ſufficient .doſes, to exert theig 


virtues; for two thirds: of a ſyrup cony 
fiſt of ſugar, and the groateſt-part of the 
remaining thicd is an aqueous fluid. 
Syraps are at preſent regarded chiefly ag 
convenient vehicles for medicines of 


greater efficacy, and made uſe of for 
ſweetening draughts and juleps,; for re- 


you may alſo, by the aſſiſtance of this 


inſtrument, draw extravaſa ted blood from 
the cavity of the "thorax, in which caſe 
the ſyringe, ſhould: be twice 'as large as 
the mouth: the pipe ſhould be triango- 
lar, and about t thumbs breadth ; n9 
3. is another pipe, with a round month, 
intended for the ſame uſes: n* 4. a ſmal, 
ler pipe, which, as well as the reſt, may 
be. ſcrewed on the ſyringe: ne 5. ano- 
ther pipe ſomewhat curved, and perfa- 
rated on both fades. This will ſerve to 
ſuck blood out of the cavity of the thh« 
rox, and throw.inje&ians into that part, 


G 


ducing the lighter powders into bojuſſes, 
pills, or eleQuaries, and other like pur- 
poſes ; ſome likewiſe may not improy 
perly be conſidered as medicines theme 
ſelves, as thoſe of ſaffron, or buckthorn- 
berries. | 512 fo PG 

eneral rules for preparing SYRUPS, 1. All 
the rules for making decoctions, are like- 
wiſe to be obferved in- making ſytups; 


vegetables both for decodtions and ĩnfu- 


ſions ought to be dry, unleſs they are 
expreſsly. ordered otherwiſe. . In the 
London Pharmacopœia, omly-the pureſt, 


or double refined ſugar, is allowed. In 


or into the fabces: nꝰ 6. another perfo- 


rated at the end like a cullender: no 7. 
another perforated like the former, but 
curved, to throw ipjetions into the ute · 


rus, and for other uſes ; no 8, repreſents 


the ſyringe proper for injecting liquors 
into the urethra of males, and the va» 
gina of females, for various uſes: it 
ends with, an obtuſe point, to prevent 
the liquor from regurgitating, or fly ing 
about. 


SYRINGOTOMY, in ſurgery; the ope- 


purifed by the operator. 
. rups as are prepared without coction, 


the Edinburgh, the jeſs pure, or common 
white ſugar is employed, and farther - 
For ſuch ſy- 


the ſugar is previouſly diſſolved in water 


by itſelf, the ſolution clarified with whites 
of eggs, and boiled down to a thick eon + 
fſitlence, the feum which ariſes äuring 
the boiling being carefully taken off. In 
the ſyrups prepared by coction, the ela- 


formed after the ſugar has been diſſolv 


Tification with whites of eggs is per- 
ed 
in 


* 
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den 
in the decoction of the vegetable, ex - 


cept in the ſyrup of meconium, for which 
therefore, the pureſt ſugar is directed. 


The purification of ſugar, by clarifica- 
tion, and deſpumation, is not ſo perfect 
as might be expected, for after it has 
undergone this proceſs, the refiners ſtill 


ſeparate from it a quantity of 1 matter, 
which is difagreeable to weak ſtomachs. 


. See the articles CLARIFICATION and 
- DESPUMATI1ON. 

The clarification of the ſugar along with 
dhe vegetable decoQion, is likewiſe in- 
jurious to the medicine, fince by this 


means not only the impurities of the ſu- 
gar are diſcharged, but a conſiderable 


part of what the liquor had before taken 


up from the other ingredients. It ap- 


pears therefore moſt eligible to employ 
. fine ſugar for all the ſyrups, even the 
. purgative ones (which have been uſually 
made with coarſe ſugar, as ſomewhat co- 


inciding with their intention) not ex- 
cepted; for as purgative medicines are 


in general ungratefnl to the ſtomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ an addi- 


tion, which increaſes their offenſiveneſs. 


3. Where the weight of the ſugar is not 


expreſſed, twepty-nine ounces thereof is 
to be taken to every pint of liquor, The 
ſugar is to be reduced into powder, and 
diſſolved in the _ by the heat of a 


- water-bath, unleſs ordered otherwiſe ; 
although in the formulæ of the ſeveral 
ſyrups, a double weight of the ſugar to 


that of the liquor is directed, yet leſs 


. will generally be ſufficient. Firſt, there- 


fore difſolve in the liquor an equal weight 


. of ſugar, then gradually. add ſome more 


in powder till a little remains undiſſolved 


at the bottom, which is to be afterwards 
- Incorporated hy ſetting the ſyrup in a wa- 


ter-bath. The quantity of ſugar ſhould 
be as much as the liquor is, capable of 


keeping diſſolved in the cold; it there is 


more, à part of it will ſeparate and con- 
crete into cryſtals, or candy; if leſs, 
the- ſyrup will be. ſubject to ferment, 
eſpecially in warm weather, and change 


to a vinous or ſour liquor. 4. Copper 
. veſſels, unleſs they are well tinned, 
_ ſhould not be employed in the making of 
acid ſyrups, or ſuch as are compoſed of 


the juices of fruits. The confectioners, 


who are the moſt dextrous people at theſe 


kinds of preparstions, to avoid the ex- 


; pence of frequently new tinning their 


veſſels, rarely make uſe of any other 
than copper ones untinned in the prepa- 


ration even of the moſt acid ſyrups, ſuch 
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as that of oranges, lemons, and the | 


Ike. Nevertheleſs, by taking due care 


that their coppers be well ſcoured a 

perfectly clean, and that the ſyrup = 
main no longer in them than is abſo. 
lutely neceſſary, they avoid giving it any 


ill taſte or quality from the metal. 5. 
The ſyrup, when made, is to be ſet by til 
next day: if any ſaccharine cruſt appears 


upon the ſurface, take it off, 


SYSSARCOSIS, in anatomy, a particular 


ſpecies of the kind of articulation, called 

alſo ſymphyſis. See the articles Akri- 

CULATION and SYMPHYS13, 

The ſyſſarcoſis is a natural union of two 
nes by means of fleſh or muſcles, ſuch 

is that of the os hyoides and omoplate. 


Syſſarcoſis is alſo uſed by ſome chirurgi- 
cal writers to expreſs a method of curing 


wounds of the head when the cranium is 
laid bare, and the interſtice between the 
lips of the wound too wide for a con- 
traftion, by means of promoting the gra- 
nulation or growth of new fleſh. 


SYSTEM, /yfiema, in general, denotes 


an aſſemblage or chain of principles 
and concluſions, or the whole of any 
doctrine, the ſeveral parts whereof are 
bound together and follow or depend on 
each other; in which ſenſe we ſay, a 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, a ſyſtem of divi- 
nity, &c, | | 


SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, denotes an hy- 


potheſis or ſuppoſition of an arrangement 
of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 
whereby aſtronomers explain all the phz+- 
nomena or .appearances of the heavenly 
bodies, their motions, changes, Ge. 


This is more properly called the ſyſtems 


of the world, Syſtem and hypotheſis 
have much the ſame ſignification, unleſs 

haps hypotheſis be a more particular 
yſtem, and ſyſtem a more general hypo- 
theſis. See the article HYPOTHES1s, 
The three moſt celebrated ſyſtems of 
the world are the copernican, the ptole- 
maic, and tychonic, the ceconomy of 
each whereof may be ſeen under the ar- 
ticles COPERNICAN, PTOLEMAIC, and 
TYCHONIC, | 


SYSTEM, in poetry, denotes a certain hy- 


potheſis, or ſcheme of religion, from 
which the poet is never to reeede: e. gr. 
having made his choice either in the 
heathen mythology or in chriftianity, be 
muſt keep the two apart, and never mix 
ſuch different ideas in the ſame poem. 


SYSTEM, in mufic, denotes a compoun 
interval, or an interval compoſed, or con- 


ceived to be compoſed, of ſeveral Jeſs, 


fu 
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/ fach as the oftave.' See InTErVat, + See DIAGRAM, Scale, Ganur, Ce. 8 
The word is borrowed from the antients, | The antients alſo diſtinguiſh ſyſtems in- 1 
who call a ſimple interval, diaſtem; and to perfect and imperfect. The bildiaya- . 
x compound one, ſyſtem, See the ar- for, or double oftave, was reckoned a 
ticle DIASTEM. | pertect ſyſtem, becauſe, within its ex» 
As there is not any interval in the nature tremes are contained examples of all the 
of things, ſo we can only conceive any fimple and original concords, and all the 
— given interval as compoſed of, or equal variety of orders wherein their concin- 
d.,, the ſum of ſeyeral others: this diyi- nous parts ought to be taken, which va- 
fion of intervals therefore only relates to riety conſtitutes what they call ſpecies or 
radtice, ſo that a ſyſtem is properly an figures of conſanances. All the ſyſtems 
interval which is actually divided in lels than the biſdiapaſon were reckoned 
praftice, and where along with the ex- imperfect, The double oftave was call- 
tremes we always conceive ſome interme- ed ſyſtema maximum and immutatum, 
diate terms. The nature of a ſyſtem becauſe they took it to be the greateſt ex - 
will be very plain by coneeiving it an in- tent or difference of time they could go 
ter val whoſe terms are in practice taken in making melody, though ſome added 
either in immediate ſucceſſion, or the a fifth to it for the greateſt ſyſtem : but 
ſound is made to riſe or fall from one to the diapaſon, or ſimple oftave, was rec- 
the other, by touching ſome intermediate koned the moſt perfect ſyſtem with re- 
degrees, ſo that the whole is a ſyſtem or garde to the agreement of its extremes, 
compoſition of all the intervals between ſo that how many oftaves ſoever were 
one extreme and another, Syſtems of put into the greateſt ſyſtem, they were 
the ſame magnitude, and conſequently all to be conſtituted or ſubdivided the 
of the ſame degree of concord and diſ= fame way as the firſt; ſo that when we 
cord, may yet differ in reſpe& of their know how the octave is divided, we 
compoſition, as containing, and being know the nature of the diagram or ſcale, 
actually divided into more or fewer inter- the varieties whereof conflitute the gee 
vals; and when they are equal in that mera melodiæ, which are ſubdivided into 
reſpe&, the parts may differ in magni- ſpecies, See the articles GENUs and 
tude. Laſtly, when they conſiſt cf the SPEc1Es, | | e 
ſame parts or leſſer intervals, they may SYSTEMATISTS, in botany, thoſe au- 
differ as to the order and diſpoſition there- thors whoſe works in this ſcience are 
of hetween the two extremes, ho principally employed about the arrang- 
There are feveral diſtinctions of ſyſtems, ing plants into certain orders, claſſes, or 
the moſt remarkable of which are con- - genera, OTIS | 
cinnous or inconcinnous. Concinnous SYSTOLE, in anatomy, the contradſen 
ſyſtems are thoſe which conſiſt of ſuch of the heart, whereby the blood is drawn 
parts as are fit for muſic, and thoſe parts out of its ventricles into the arteries ; the . 
placed in ſuch an order between the ex- oppoſite ſtate to which is ealled the dia - 
tremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſpunds ſtole, or dilatation of the heart, See the 
from one extreme to the other, may have articles Hear, BLOOD, DiaSTOLE, 
a good effect. See Concinnous, © © Pots, 6. 
The concinnous ſyſtems, according to The ſyſtole of the heart is well accounted 
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: Euclid, are diateſſaron, diaper.te, dia - for by Dr. Lower, who ſhews that the 
F paſon; diapaſon and Se e dia- heart is a true muſcle, the fibres whereof 
Y den and diapente, and biſdiapaſon. See are acted on like thoſe of other muſcles | 
J IATESSARON, DIAPENTE, Cc. by certain branches of the eight pair of 
Inconcinnous (ſyſtems are thoſe wherein nerves inſerted into it, which bring the 

. the ſimple intervals are inconcinnous, or animal ſpirits from the brain hither. By 
. badly diſpoſed between the two extremes. a flux of theſe ſpirits the muſcular fibres q 
k The inconcinnous, that author obſerves, of the heart are inflated and thus ſhort» - 9 
2 are leſs than the fourth, and all thoſe ened, the length of the heart diminiſned, 2 
e ſituated between the above - mentioned its breadth or thickneſs increaſed, the 
x ones. i aeapacity of the ventricles cloſed, the ten- 

A ſyſtem is either particular or univerſal, dinous mouths of the arteries dilated, 
4 An univerſal ſyſtem is that which con- thoſe of the veins ſhut vp:by means of 
Ry tains all the particular feſtems belonging their valves, and the contained juice for- 
8. to mufic, and makes What the antients cibly expreſſed in the orifices of the ar? 
5 call diagram, and we, the ſcale of muſic, teries. See the article MySCLE, Se. 
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action of the heart, apd the diaſtole the 
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Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, 
that the intercoſtal muſcles and dia- 
pbragm contribute to the ſyſtole, by 
ppening the blood a 4 from the 
right ventricle of the heart to the left, 


through tbe lungs, to which it could not 


otherwiſe paſs, becauſe the oppoſition 
the blood contained in that ventricle 
muſt neceſſarily have made to its con- 


ſtriction, is taken off, Both theſe authors 


make the ſyſtole the natural ſtate, or 


violent one, Boeihaave, on the con- 


trary, makes the ſyſtole the violent, 


and the diaſtole the natural ſtate, See 


$ 


the articles CIRCULATION, CONTRAC- 
Toon, AZTIRY; Te. i 

STYLE, in architeQure, that manner 
of placing columps where the ſpace be- 
tween the two fuſts conſiſt of two diame- 
ters, or four modoles. 
COLUMN, DIAMETER, and MODULE. 


YZYGY, 47 gia, in aſtronomy, a term 


equally uſed for the conjunction and op- 
poſition of a planet with the ſun. See 
Coxjoscrios and OPPOSITION. 

On the phznomena and circumſtances of 


* . the ſyzygies a great part of the lunar the- 


to the whale gravity as 1 10 89, 36; for 


pry depends, See the article Moon. 

For, . It is ſhewn io the phyſical aſtro- 
nomy, that the force which diminiſhes 
the gravity. of the moon in the ſy zygies 


is double that which increaſes it in the 


yadratures ; ſo that in the ſyzygies the 
Fram of the moon from the action of 
he ſun js diminiſhed by a part which js 


the quadratures, the addition of gra- 


. yity is to the whole gravity as 1 to 


T 
> 


. through the mout 
den 


e eee 
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er t, the nineteenth letter, and 
fifteenth conſonant of ovr alpha- 
bet, the ſound whereof is formed 
hy a ſtrong .expullian of the 
* upon a ſud- 

rawing back of the tongue from 


2” 


the fore part of the palate, with the lips 


the (amg time open. The. proper 


2H oung of this letter js that in tan, len, tin, 


un, Jag, pot put, &c. hen it comes 
eſore i, follbwed by à vowel, it is ſound+ 
like g, as in gation, potion, c. When 


rover r ve e eee foyngy 


See the articles 


2, In the ſyzygies, the: diſlurbjpg force 
js directly t e diftatice of * 
from the earth, and inverſely as the cubę 


_ of the diſtance of the earth from the ſun. 


. And at the ſyzygies the gravity, of the 


its center is mo 


aon towards the earth receding from 
diminiſhed, than ac. 
cordin * the inverſe ratio of the ſquare 
of the diſtance from that center, Hence, 
in the, motion of, the moon from the 


ſyzygies to the quadratures, tbe gravity. 
of the moon towards: the earth is conti. 
nually increaſed, and the moon is conti- 


nually retarded in its motion; and in the 
motion from the quadatures to the ſyzy- 


_ gies the moon's gravity is continually di- 


miniſhed, and its motion in its orbit acce· 
lerated, See thearticle GRAVITATION, 


3. Further in the ſyzygies the moon's 


orbit, or circle, round the earth, is more 
convex than in the quagratures, for 
which reaſon. the moon is leſs diſtant fro 

the earth at the former than the latter, 
When the moon is in the ſyzygies, her 


_ apſides go backwards, or are retrograde. 


See the articles ORpPIT, Arsis, and 
RETROGRANATION, | 


When the moon is jn the ſyzygies, the 


| the orbit is leaſt pf al], See the article 


nodes move in antecedentia faſteſt: thei 
flower and flower, till they, become at 
reſt, when the moon is in the quadra- 
tures, See the article Nope, 

Laſtly, When the nodes are come to the 
ſyzygies, the inclination of the plane.of 


INELINATION, $35] 
Add that theſe ſeveral irregylarities arg 
not equal in each ſyzygy, but all ſome- 


what greater in the conjunction than in 


the oppoſition, 


eee eee 


one elear and acute, 8e in thin, thief, 


_ writers, T. 


&c. the other more obtuſe and obſcure, 
as in then, there, Sc. 
In. abbreviations, amongſt the roman 


T— . 


L. ſtands for Titus, Titivs, 
Sc. Tab. for Tabularius; Tab. P. H. C. 
abulariuvs provincie Hiſpaniz citerio- 
ris; Tax. Tarquinius; Ti. Tiberivs 
Ti. F. Tiberii flius; Ti. L. Tiberii li- 
pertus; Ti. N. Tiberii Nepos; T. J. A. 
V. P. v. D. tempore judicem, arbitrumve 
7 ut det; T M. P. terminum po- 


dit; T M. DD. terminym e f 


* 


_ 


YE 


. 
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» 


Fr. trans tribunus; Tr. M. or Mil, 
5 — militum 3 TR. PL. DES. 


{ribunus plebjs deſignatus; TR. AER. 


ibunus zrani; T RV. CAP. trium- 
dir — T. P. or TRI B. POT. 
tribunicia poteſtate; Tul. H. Tullus 


Amongſt the antients, T. as a numeral, 


| ſtood for one hundtfed and ſixty; and 


with a dsh at top, thus F, it ſignified 


one hundred and fixty thouſand, In 


muſic, T fands for tutti, all, or alto- 


* ether. 3 1 
FABAGO, ofie of the Caribbee · iflands ini 


the American ocean, one hundred and 
twenty miles ſouth of Barbadoes : welt 
lobgitude 592, north latitude 11 30%. 
It ie from this place that tabacco, ot 
tobacco, a well Known plant, takes its 
See the article ToBACco, 


name. 


TABARCK, an iſland on the coaſt of. 


* 


95, north lat. 189, 


Barbary, in Africa, fifty miles welt of 


Tunis: eaſt long. 85, north lat. 36 0% 
TABASCO, the capital of a province of 


the ſame name, fituated on the bay of 
Campeachy, ast the mouth of the river 


Tabaſco, one Hundred and fxty miles 
ſouth-weſt of Campeachy : welt long. 


TABBY, in commerce, # kind of rich 


| filk which has undergone the 6perafion 
.. of tabbying. See the next article, 


TABBYING, the paſſing a ſilk or fluff 
| ne rolls 


. 
* 


under a calender, | 
made of iron or copper, variouſly en- 

raven, which bearing unequally on the 
Rf renders the ſurface thereof unequal, 


ſo as to refle& the rays of light differ- 


ently, making the repreſentation of 


. waves thereon. 


TABELLA, TagLtt, in pharmacy, is 


" able proportion of ſugar or other ſuch 


TA 


much the fame with 


troches and lo- 
enges, bei 


a ſolid preparation formed 


figures, intended to diffolve flowly, and 


— made agreeable to the palate. 


is forth is moſkly made uſe of for the 
more commiodious exhibition of certain 
medicines; by fitting them to diffolve 
flowly in the miith, ſo as to pals by de- 
grees into the ſtomach, and hence the fe 
preparations have generally a confider- 


materials. They are calculated for chil- 


dren who ere not eafily prevailed on to 
take triedicities in Teſs agreeable formg. 


There are various Kinds of them, as the 
' tabell# antacidæ, tabellæ arithelminticz, 


tabelle * 1 ec. 5 
| mn roman law, 975 


_ court. 


colours, embroidered, 


of which are 


, cov 


* 


E ee ee 


notaries public, who are often called : 


belliones in our antient law books. Ses 


the article NoTakys „„ 
TABERNACEE, among the Hebrews, a 


mw of building, in the form of a tent, 
et up, by expreſs command of God, for 
the performance of ts 
ſacrifices, Ic. durivg the journeying of 


the Tfraclites in the wilderneſs; and; 


after their ſettlement.in the land of Ca- 
naan, made uſe 4 for the ſame purpoſe 
till the building of the temple of Jeruſa- 
lem. It was divided into two parts, the 
one covered, and properly called the ta- 
bernacle; and the other open, called the 
The curtains which covered the 
tabernacle: were made of linen, of ee 
d, There were te 
cuttains, twenty-eight cubits long and 
four in breadth. Five curtains. faſtebe 
together made vp two coverings; whic 
covered all the tabernacle: G45 the 


there were two other coverings; th one | 


of goat-hair, and the other of ſheep- 

ſkins. The baly ef bolies Wal pafted 
from the reſt of the tabernacle by a eur- 
fain. made faft to four pillars, ftatiding, 
ten cubits from the end. The length o 

the whole tabernacle was thirty-two eu- 
bits, that is, about fy feet; and the 


| breadth twelve cubits, or pineteen feet. 
The court was a ſpot of ground one hun- 


dred cubits long: and fifty in'breadth, en 
cloſed by went) umns, each tv 

eubits high and ten in breadth, covered 
with filver, and ſtanding on copper baſes, 
five cubits diſtant from one another? be- 
tween, which, there were curtains qrawn, 


and faſtened with hooks. At the eaſt 


end was an entrance, twenty Evbits wide, 
gred with a curtain hanging logſe; 


Feaft of TABERNACLES, a ſolemn feſtiva 
into a little cake, or maſs, of different 


of the Hebrews, obſerved after harveſts 
on the fifteenth day of the month Tiſri, 


inſtituted to commemorite the goodneſs 


of God; who protected the Iſraelites in 


the wilderneſs, and made them dwell in - 
| 7 when they came ont of Egypt. : 


On the firſt diy of the feaſt, they began 
to erect booths of the houghs of trees, and 


in theſs-they were obliged to contings ſe- 
ven days. The booths were place 


9 in 
the open air, and were not to be covere 
with clothe, not made too cl6ſe by the 
thicknefs of the boughs; bit 6 looſe 
that the ſün and the ff 


and the rain deſcend throogh them. Fot 


urther particulsrs,- as to the celebration” 


of this feltiva! 


religieus worfſhip,, 


columns, each twenty 


ars might be ſeen, 


x 


- 


* fee Evit. ch, xx, 
23-2 AHR. 


. 
TABERN ZEMONTANA, in botany; a 
genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs 


of plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts 


of a ſingle infundibuliform petal : the 
tube is cylindric and long: the baſe 
and apex are both ventricoſe: the limb 
is divided into five linear obtuſe ſeg- 
ments; the fruit is compoſed of two 
follicles bent horizontally, ventricoſe, 
aud acuminated, formed of one valve, 
and containing one cell : the ſeeds are 


numerous, of an oblong oval figure, 
. obtuſe, imbricated, and wrapped up in 


pul p. 


TABES DoR$ALts, in medicine, a di- 
temper which, according to a late au- 


thor, is a particular ſpecies of a con- 
ſumption, the proximate cauſe of which 
is a debility of the nerves, See the ar- 
tickle CONSUMPTION, | 


Of the ſeveral kinds. of conſumptions 


incident to human bodies, the tabes dor- 
ſalis is the Goweſt in its progreſs, but the 
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food is fo beneficial as milk [chocolate 


is allo efleemed good, in ſuch 


quantities 


as to fit eaſy on the ſtomach. Auimal 


food of eaſy digeſtion, at dinner, does 


no harm, Suppers ſhould. be avoided, 
at leaſt milk only ſhould be then taken, 


about two hours before going to bed, 


Sleep muſt be little, and in due ſeaſon; 


that is, the patient ſhould go to bed and 
riſe early. Indulgence in bed in a morn- 
ing is hurtful. The general rule ſhould 
be to riſe immediately upon waking; 
which, though irkſome at firſt, will by 
cuſtom be made familiar and apree- 


able. Moderate exerciſe, or ſuch as 
the patrent's ſtrength will admit of with- 


out wearineſs, ought to be uſed, Some 


recommend riding, eſpecially a long 
Journey, by ſuch daily portions. as: to 


avoid extraordinary fatigue. The ſecre- 


tions of the body, if out of order, ſhould 


moſt melancholy in its circumſtances; 


and, unleſs timely obviated, for the moſt 
part fatal. This diſeaſe is 1 

to young men of falacious diſpoſntions, 
and proceeds from too early venery, an 
immoderate uſe of it, or pollution, It 
ſeems therefore to derive its origin from 
too frequent venereal ſpaſms; and the 
immoderate loſs of ſeminal fluid has a 
. . conſiderable ſhare in producing the effect. 
. 'The ſymptoms of the tabes dorſalis are 
javoluntary, nocturnal, ſeminal emif- 
fions, à pain in the back, and often in 
the head, a formication of the ſpine, an 
aching pain, rolling and hanging down 
of the teſticles, a weakneſs of memory 
and fight, and a mucous diſcharge from 
the orethia, eſpecially after ftraining at 
the diſcharge of the excrements, The 
mucous diicharge here mentioned is calk 
ed, by Hippocrates, l.quidum - ſemen, 
but i is nothing but the mucus of the 
proſtrate gland. This diſeaſe is farther 
attended wah great melancholy and de- 
jection of mind, and a gutta ſerena ofien 
follows. ' The eyes grow hollow, the 
viſage meagr- and thin, the body emaci- 
ated and weak; a palpiiation of the heart, 
und fhorineſs of 33 ſreceed with a 


be regulated, and the patient ſhould be 
entertained with chearfuk company. As 
to the medicines, the claſſes of balſa- 
mics and aſftringents are chiefly uleful, 
Among the latter, the peruvian bark, 


either in ſubſtance, extract, or tioQure, 
_ the acid elixir of vitriol, and the tinc- 


ture ſaturnia, or antiphthyſica, are the 
molt efficacious. Strengthening pla. 


ters may allo be laid on he loins; and, 
chief of -all, the cold bath ſhould be 


uſed, 


TABLATURE, in anatomy, 2 divifon, 


or parting, of the ſkull into two tables. 
See the article SKULL, . .' © 


TaBLATURF, tablatura, in muſic, is, in 


general, when, to expreſs the ſounds or 


notes of a compoſition, we uſe the letters 


of the alphabet, or any other characters 


not uſed in the modern muſic, 


But, in a ſtricter ſenſe, tablature is the 
manner of writing à piece for the lute, 
theorba, guittar, viol, or the like, which 


Is done by writing on ſeveral parallel 


lines, (each of which repreſents a ſtring. 


concourſe of hectical complaints, ending 


x».death.: - 
For the cure of this diſtemper à regu- 


larity of the non-naturals is of the ut- 


moſt importance. Good air, rather cool 
than hot, is of great uſe. As to dief, 
.. bigh-ſeaſoned meats, ſpirituous and fer- 

mented liquors, ſhould be\avoided, No 
; : 


Gd 
* rat. 


N 


of the inſtrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet, whereof A marks that the 
ſtring is to be ſtruck open, that is, with- 
out putting the finger of the left hand 
upon the neck ; B ſhews that one of the 
fingers is to be put on the firſt ſtop, C 
on the ſecond, D on the third, and fo 
on through the oftave, The tablature 
of the lute is uſually wrote in letters of 
the alphabet,. and that of the harpſicord 
in the common notes. *y \Þ 

ABLE, tabula, a moveable piece of fur - 
nitute, ulually made of wood or ſtone, 


and ſupported on pillars, or the like, — 


* * 
1 ** 
* 


ced thereon. 


TaBLE, in architeglure, a ſmooth ſimple 
member, or ornament, of various forms, 


but moſt uſually in that of a long ſquare. 
A projecting table is that which ſtands 


or other matter it adorns. Raked-table, 
zs that which is hollow, in the die of a 
pedeſtal, or elſewhere, and is uſually en- 
compaſſed with a moulding. Razed- 
table, is an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece 
for the putting an inſcription, or other 
_ ornament, in ſculpture. This is what 
M. Perrault underſtands by abacus in 


Vitruvius. Crowned-table, that which 
is covered with a corniche, and in which 


a baſſo telievo is cut, or a piece of black 
marble ineruſtated for an inſcription. 


- Ruſticated-table, that which is picked, 
and whoſe ſurface ſeems rough, as in 


grottos, Sc. 
TaBLE, in perſpective, denotes à plain 


ſurface, ſuppoled to be tranſparent, and 
perpendicular to the horizon. It is al- 
Ways imagined to be placed at a certain 
. diſtance between the eye and the objects, 
for the objects to be repreſented thereon .. 


by means of the viſual rays paſſing from 


every point thereof through the table to 
the eye; whenco it is called perſpective - 


plane. 


TABLE, in anatomy, The cranium is ſaid 
to be compoſed of two tables, or laminæ, 


. e. it is double, as if it conſiſted of 
two bones laid over one another, See 
the article SKULL... 

TABLE, of Pythagoras, or Multiplication« 

. TABLE. See MULTIPLICATION, 


Laws. of the twelve TABLES, were the firſt - 
| ſet of laws of the Romans, thus called 
either by reaſon the Romans then wrote - 


with a ſtyle on thin wooden tablets co- 
vered with wax, or rather, becauſe they 


were engraven on tables, or plates of 
copper, to. be expoſed in the moſt noted 


part of the public forum, After the ex- 
pulſion of the kings, as the Romans 


were then without any fixed or certain 


ſyſtem of law, at leaſt had none ample 


enough to take in the various caſes that 5 
might fall between particular perſons, it 
- was reſolved to adopt the beſt and wiſeſt 


- Jaws of the Greeks. One Hermodorus 


was. firſt appointed to tranſlate them, 


and the decemviri afterwards compiled 


and reduced them into ten tables, After 


a world of care and application, they 


were at length enaRed and confirmed by 


the fenate and an allembly of the people, 


out from the naked of the wall, pedeſtal, 


Sree 2's 
q 


J%ſͤ0 
 - the.commodious reception of things pla- 


in the year of Rome 303. The follew- 
ing year they found ſomething: wanting 
therein, which they ſupplied from the 


laws of the former kings of Rome, amd 
from certain cuſtoms which long uſe had 


- - authoriſed : all theſe being engraven on 


two. other tables made the laws of the 
twelve tables, ſo. famous in the roman 
jatiſprudence, the ſource and foundation 
of the civil or roman laß. 
TaBrEs :of the law, in jewiſh antiquity, 
two tables on which were written the de- 
Nr. or ten commandments, given 
by God to Moſes on Mount Sinai. See 
tme article DecLlOOGuv n. ; 
Many queſtions have been ſtarted about 
theſe tables, as concerning their matter, 
form, number, author, and contents. 
Some ſuppoſe them to have been made of 
wood, others of precious ſtone, Theſe 
again are divided; ſome ſuppoſing them 
to have been of ruby, and others of car- 
buncle. Some oriental authors pretend 
they were ten in number, and others 
ſeven, but the Hebrews acknowledge no 
more than two, Moſes obſerves, that 
theſe tables were written on both ſides : 
many think they were tranſparent, fo that 
they might be read through: others are 
of opinion that the fame ten command- 
ments were written on each of the two 
tables: and others, that the ten were di- 
vided, five being written on one table and 
five on the other, Moſes expreſly ſays 
that theſe tables were written by the. 
hand of God. Some underſtand. this li- 
terally, others aſcribe it to the miniſtry 
ol an angel, and others explain it by an 
order of God to Moſes himſelf, to write 
them. The Mahometans- ſay that God 
commanded the archangel Gabriel to 
make uſe of the pen, which is the invoca- 
tion of the name of God, and of the ink 
. . which is taken out of the tiver of light, 
and therewith to write the tables of the 
law, When Moſes brought theſe tables 
. down from the mount, and ſaw the ido- 
latry into which the children of Iſrael: 
had fallen, he dropt them out of his 
hand, and by the fall they were broken 
to pieces; but this loſs was repaired by 

. the ſecond table which God gave, to 
Moſes, and in which he commanded 
him to write down the words of the co- 
venant which he had made with Iſrael. - 
From hence ſome conclude that / theſe 
latter tables were not written by the hand 
of God, though the firſt were, But 
Moles takes expreſs notice that God him- 
. ſelf wrote them z whence it follows ei. 


theo 


* 


— 


"ther that they were both 'written'by the 
Snger of God, or thut neither of them 
was fo written. | Ti 
No TABLES; table nowe, an edit oc- 
caſionally publiſned in the roman cum - 
monweulth, for the abolifhing all kinds 
of debts and annulting all obligations. 
TABLE, among the jewellers. A tabte- 
diamond, or other precious ſtone, is that 
whoſe upper farface is quite flat, and on- 
y the ſides cut in angles; in which ſenſe 
a diamond, cut table-wife, is uſed in op- 
poſition to a roſe · diamond. See the ar- 
ticle Dia uon b. ä JA 
TABLE-GLASS. See the article GLass. 
Task is alſo uſed for an index or reper - 
tory put at the beginning or end of a 


book, to direct the reader to any paſſage 


he may have occefion for: thus we fa 
table of matters, table of zuthors quot- 
ed, &c. Tables of the Bible art call- 
ed roncordances, See CONCORDANCE, 
"Fant of bouſes, among aftrologers, cer- 
tain tables ready drawn up for the aſſiſt- 
ance of practitioners in that art, for the 
eretting or drawing of figures or ſchemes, 
Vee the article Hos E. | 
TaBLE; in mathematics, ſyſtem of num- 
bers calculated to be ready at hand for 
the expediting aſtrodomical, geometrical 


and other operations; thus we ſay tables 


of the ftars; tables of ines, tangents, 
and ſecants; tables of logarithms, 
Thumbs, c. ſexagenary tables; loxo- 
'dromic tables, Sc. See the articles Ca- 
Non, CATALOGUE, LOGARITHMS, 
RHUMB, SEXAGENARY, &c. | 
Hfironomical TABL Es, are computations of 
mme motions, places, und other phæno- 
men of the planets, both primary and 

' ſecond . 
"The oldeſt aſtronomical tables are thoſe 
of Ptolomy, found in his Almageſt; 
but thefe now agree no longer with the 
beavens. In 1252, Alphonſo XI. King 
of Ciftile, vndertook the correcting 
mem, whence aroſe the alphonſme tables: 
bot the deficiency of theſe was ſoon per- 
ceived by Regiomontztus and Purba- 
'ehins ; upon which the former of theſe, 
and after him Waltterus, and War- 
nerus, applied themſelves for the further 


"-#tnending them: but died before they 


_ © "Kiniſhed them. Copernicus calculated 
"fables from his own obſervations and 
theories, from which Eraſmus Reinhol- 

dus afterwards compiled the prutenic 

tables. From Tycho's theories, Lon- 
- \gomontanus calculated tables, now call- 
dt the Daniſh Tables: and Kepler ke. 


"© 8 
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ile, feom the me, in +627, publiſh; 
ed the Rudolphine Tables, which are 
now much eſtermed. Theſe were -af- 
terwards, in -x650, tifrtied into another 


form by Maria Cunitia, whofe aftrono.. 
mical tables, comprehending the effect , 


of Kepter's Phyſical Hypotheſis, are ex- 
ceedinglyeaſy, and ſatisfy all the phe. 
nomena without any trouble of calcula- 
tion, or any mention of 16garithms,. ſo 
that the Rudolphime calcuſus is hereby 
greatly improved. Other tables are the 
philotaic tables of 'Bullialdus ; the bri- 
tannic tables of Vincent Wing, clcu- 
lated on Bullialdus's —— the bri- 
tannic tables of John Newton; the french 
ones of count de Pagan; the caroline 
tables of Street, all calculated on Dr. 
Ward's hypotheſis; and the novalma- 
geſtic tables of Ricciolus - Amongſt 
theſe laſt, the philolaic and caroline ta- 
bles are eſteemed the beſt. Among the 
lateſt tables are the ludovician, publiſhed 
in 1702, by M. de la Hire, wholly from 
his own obſervations, and without the 
aſſiſtance of any hypotheſis ; thoſe of Caſ- 
ſini in 1738; and Dr, Halley labbured 
to perfect another ſet of tables. 
TABLE, in heraldry. Coats, or eſcutcheons 
containing nothing bu* the mere cotour 
of the field, and net charged with any 
bearing or moveable, are called tables 
eartrente, tables of ex pectation, or tabule 


raſe. 
TABEET, t#abella, in pharmacy. See 
the article TABELLA, | 
TABLING of fines, the making table 
for every county, 'where his majeſty's 
writs run, containing the conterits of eve- 
ry fine piſſed exch term, Fhis is to be 
done by the chiregrapher of mes of the 
court of common pless, whoſe duty it 
is every day af the next term, after the 
ingroſſing of any ſach fine, to fix theſe 
tables in ſdme open place 6f the ſaid 
-court, doring the time of its fitting and 
he is likewiſe to deliver to the "ſheriff of 
every county, his under- ſheriff, or depu- 
ty, fairly wrote in parchment, a perfect 
copy of the table ſo made for that coun- 
ty, in the term next after the »ffizes, to 
be ſet up in an open place of that court, 
aud to continue there ſo long as the juſ- 
tices ſhall fit,” and in caſe either the ſhe- 
riff, or chirographer, fails Herein, hie is 
liable to 51, penalty, _ 
'TABOR, ?abotrin, a ſmalt drum. See the 
article DRuu. 3 % 
TABORITES,or THABoRITEs, a branch 


or ſe of che antient Huſfites, They 
| carried 


| 8 - 4 
eanied the oint of reformation farther 
than af had done, rejected purgatory, 
auxicular confeſſion, the unction of bap- 
- tiſm, tranſubſtantiation,, Cc. They re- 
| duced the ſeven ſacraments of the Ro- 
maniſts to four, vis. baptiſm, the eu- 
chariſt, marriage, and ordination, 
TABRISTAN, a province of Perſia, fitu- 
' ated on the northern ſhore of the caſpian 
ſea, having the province of Aftrabat on 
| the eaſt, and Gilan on the weſt ; being 
irt of the antient Hyrcania, 


TACAMAHACA, m pharmacy, a ſolid 


reſin, impraperly, called a, gum, in the 
ſhops: it is of a fragrant and peculiar 
ſmell, and is. of two kinds; the one 
called the ſhell-tacamahaca, which is the 
fineſt;, the other, which is. ap inferior 
kind, being termed rough-tacamabaca, 

or tacamahaca in grains. 
The ſhell-tacamahaca is a concreted reſin, 
of a fatty appearance, and ſomewhat ſaft, 
ſo as eaſily to receive an impreſſion from 
| the finger; at leaſt this is its ſtate, when 
; tolerably. freſh, In time it grows hard 
and friable as common. reſin ; but it is 
| then to be rejected, as having loſt much 
| of its virtue. It is of a pale, browniſh, 
white colour, ſometimes with a yellow- 
h, ſometimes with a greeniſh caſt. It 
is moderately heavy, very inflammable, 
and of a very fragrant ſmell of a pecu- 
liar kind, in which ſomething like the 
aromatic ſcent of lavender, and the pers 
fume of amber-greaſe, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed, as mixed with a reſinous flaypur, 


TP, r 


though. very aerid. 


alſo. coarſe tacamahaca, by way of di- 
inction from the former tal king, which 

is called tacamahaca ſublimis by ſome, is 
a dry, but-ſomewhat fattiſh reſin, ſent 
. over to us either in looſe granules, or in 
maſſes formed pf ſuch. It is of a whit- 
iſh colour variegated with yellowiſh, red- 
diſh, or greeniſh ſpots. Some of the 
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theſe colours; others are variegated with 
two or more of them. It is of a fra- 
grant ſmell, reſembling that of the ſhell- 
tacamahaca, but leſs perfumed, and is 
; of an acrid,. aromatic, bitteriſh taſte, 
. * — is the gum of a tall tree, in 
the manner of its growth much reſem- 
bling the poplar; itg leaves are broad 
and ſerrated at the edges, and terminate 
n 2 ſharp point: the flowers have not 


Jet deſcribed, but it is ſaid to be 


©, », 


Its taſte is very aromatic and agreeable, 


The common or grain-tacamahaca, called 


. * , \ 
% 


TAC [our} - BAG » 


- ſmall and roundiſh, containing a keel 


not unlike that of 'a peach- tone. 

Some greatly commend tagamahaca in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs ; but, at 
preſent it is very rarely uſed internal! 

_ Externally, however, it is in repute for 
ſoftening tumours, and mitigating pain 
and aches.. Applied to the navel, it is 
ſaid to relieve women in hyſterie com- 
plaints; and applied in the ſame manner 


to the regſon of the ſtomach, it aſſiſts 


digeſtion, and expels flatuſes : it is alſo 
an ingredient in ſome of the ſhop · como 
poſitions. 5 
TACHYGR APHY, ra xvypa pia, the art 
of writing faſt, or ot ſhort-hand ;; of 
which authors have invented ſeveral me- 
thods. See BRACHYGRAPHY. | 
TACK, in a ſhip, a great rope having 2 
wale-knot at ong end, which is ſeized or 
| faſtened into the clew of the fail; ſo is 
reefed firſt though the cheſſe-trees, and 
then is brought through a hole in the 
ſhip's fide, Its uſe is to carry forward 
the clew of the ſail, and to make it ſtand 
cloſe by a wind : and whenever the fails 


are thus trimmed, the main-tack, the 


fore-tack, and mizen-tack, are brought 
cloſe by the board, and haled as much 
forward on as they can be. 

The bowlings alſo are ſo on the weather- 
ſide; the lee-ſheets are haled cloſe aft, 
and the lee-braces of all the fails are 
likewiſe braced aft. Hence they ſay, a 

| ſhip ſails or ſtands cloſe upon a tack, 
i. e. cloſe by the wind. The words of 
command are, hale aboard the tacks, 
i. e. bring the tack down cloſe to the 
chefſe-trees. Eaſe the tack, i. e. ſlackey 
it, or let it go, or run out. Let riſe the 

| tack, i. e. let all go out. wy 
The tacks of a ſhip\are uſually belayed 
to the bitts, or elſe there is a chevil on 
puxpole to faſten them, 


Tack-AaBOUT, in the ſea-language, 4 


turn the ſhip about, or bring her he 
about, ſo as to lie the contrary way. 


granules are ſimply of one or other of TACKLE, or TackLixG, among ſea- 
4 men, denotes all the ropes. or cordage of | 


a-ſhip, uſed. in managing the ſails, Cc. 
In a more reſtrained ſenſe, tackles are 
ſmall ropes running in three parts, hav- 
jng at one end a pendant and a block z 


and at the other end, a block and hook, - 


to hang goqds upon that are to be heaved 
into the ſhip or out of it. See Sy1p, 
TACTICS, in the art of war, is the 
method of diſpoſing forces to the beſt 
adyantage in order of battle, and of per- 
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forming the ſeveral military motions and 
evolutions, _. © | | 
TADCASTER, a market-town of York- 
ſhire, ten miles ſouth-weſt of Vork. 
TADMOR, the ſame with Palmyra. See 
the article PALMYRA, : 
TADORNA, in ornithology, a beautiful 
ſpecies of anaz, nearly equal to the gooſe 
in ſize, and variegated with white, and 
with a longitudinal ſpot of grey on the 
belly : it is frequent on the coaſts of 


Wales and Lancaſhire. © 
TADPOLE, a youeg frog, before it has 
diſengaged itſelf from the membranes 


that envelope it in its firſt tage of life, 
See the article F RO. | 


 TZENIA, the Tayre-woORM, in zoology, 


a genus of worms,. the body of which is 
of an oblong form, and compoſed of 
evident joints or articulations, in the 
manner of the links of a chain, or 
| beads of a necklace, _ : 
The , tape-worm grows frequently to 
ſeveral ells in length, and its articulations 
are a third of an inch long each. There 


is alſo another ſmall ſpecies, which neyer 


exceeds two inches in length, and is 
commonly not more than half an inch. 
TZENIA, in architecture, a member of 
the doric capita}, reſembling a ſquare 
fillet, or reglet: it ſerves inſtead of a 
cymatium, See CYMATIUM, * 
TAFALA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
| twenty-two miles ſou:h of Pampeluna : 
weſt long. 1® 407, north lat. 42* 457. 
TAFFAREL, or TarFEREL, in a ſhip, 
the uppermoſt rail or frame, abaft over 
the poop. See the article SHIP, 
TAFFETY, in commerce, a.fine ſmooth 
filken tuff, remarkably gloſſy, See SILK. 
There are taffeties of all colours, ſome 
plain, and others ſtriped with gold, filver, 
Sc. others chequered, others flowered, 
Ec. according to the fancy of the work. 


men. 


TAFILET, a town of Biledylgerid, in 


Africa, G6tvated three hundred miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Morocco; weſt long. 5*, 
north lat. 28“. | 


TAGETES, French ManycOLD, or Aſri- 


can MARYGOLD, in botany, a genus 
of the ſyngenefia-polygamia ſuperflua 
claſs of plants, with.a compound radiated 
flower, made up of numerous tubuloſe 
and ſemiquinquifid hermaphrodite ' co- 
rollulæ on the diſc, and ſeveral ligulated 
ſemale flowers in the radius or verge: 
there is a fingle ſeed ſucceeds each her- 


maphrodite corollula; all which are con- 


tained in the cup, which cloſes for that 


tf - TAL 
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purpoſe, See plate CCLXVIIL, fg. 1. 
TAG Us, the largeſt river of Spain, Which, 
taking its riſe on the confines of Arra. 
on, runs ſouth-weſt through the pro- 
vinces of New Caftile and , 
and paſſing by the cities of Aranjuez, 
Toledo, and Alcantara, and then croſ. 
ſing Portugal, forms the harbour of 
Liſbon, at which city it is about three 
miles over; and about 8 or 10 miles be- 
low this, it falls into the Atlantic ocean, 
TAJACU, the Musx- no, in zoology, 
& © 2 of hog, with a cyſt on the 
back, and no fail: it is a native of 
Mexico, and is ſmaller than the com- 
mon On the middle of the head 
there ariſes à kind of creſt, compoſed of 
a large cluſter of briſtles; and on the 
middle of the back there is a kind of 
cyſt or gland, with an opening at the 
upper part, in which is ſecreted a per. 
fumed fluid matter, of a mixt ſmell be. 
tween that of muſk and civet z whence 
the engliſh name, 3 

TAIL, cauda, the train of a beaſt, bird, 
or fiſh z which, in land animals, ſerves 
to drive away flies, &c. and in birds and 
fiſhes, to direct their courſe, and aſſiſt 
them in aſcending or deſcending in the 
air or water, See the articles QUapkv. 
FED, Bix p, Fisn, Ec. | 

TailL of a comet, denotes the luminous 
rays iſſuing from à comet towards that 
part of the heavens, from whence it 

' ſeems to move, See the article Cour. 

Tail of the trenches, in the art of war, is 

the poſt or place, where the beſiegers 
begin to break ground, See TRENCHES, 

Dragon's TalL, in aftronomy, the de- 
ſcending node of a planet. See Nope, 

Horſe's Tall, in the cuſtoms of the eaſtern 
nations, is the enſign, or flag, under 
which they make war. 

Tail, or FEE-TAIL, in law, is a limited 
eſtate, or fee; oppoſed to fee-fimple, 
See the article FEE, 2 
Fee tail is an ioheritance whereof a per- 
ſon is ſeiſed, to him and the heirs of his 
body, begotten or to be begotten ; ſo 
that the tenant in tail cannot alien, either 
before or after iſſue had, or forfeit ſuch 

lands, longer than for his own life; 

becauſe an eſtate in tail always remains 

to the iſſue of the donee and his heirs; 

or in caſe he has no iſſue, then to the 
donor and his theirs,” | 

Eftates-tail of lands are either general or 

ſpecial; General tail is where lands or 

tenements are given.toa man, or woman, 

and the heirs of either of their bodies 

. begotten 3 
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begotten ; which is called a general tail, TALAVERA, 2 town of Eſtremadura, 
| becauſe, however many wives a perſon in r fourteen miles eaſt of Bad jps. 
that holds by this title ſhall have one TALC, or Tax, in natural hiſtory, a 
after another̃ in lawful marriage, his large claſs'of foſſil bodies, compoſed of 
iſſue by them ſeverally are all capable of broad, flat, and ſmooth laminz or plates, 
inheriting in their turns : and if the. laid evenly and regularly on one ano- 
woman has iſſue by ſeveral huſbands;* ther; eafily- fiſile, according to the ſite 
they may all inherit after each other, of theſe plates, but not all ſo in any 
ay {ow of her body. A. tail-ſpecia}, on other direction; flexile and elaſticy bright, 
the other hand, is when lands, Cc. are ſhining, and tranſparent z not "givin 
limited to a man and his wife, and the fire with ſteel, nor fermenting with aci 
heirs of their two bodies en, ſo that menſtrua, and ſuſtaining the force of 
the children by a ſecond wife, or former violent fire without ealeining. | 
wife, ſtand abſolutely excluded, Tales are divided into two orders; the 
Where lands are granted to a man and firſt of which are compoſed of plates of 
his heirs-male, or heirs female of his great extent, each making ſingly the 
body begotten, ſuch male or female iſſue whole horizontal ſurface of the mals. ” 
ſhall only inherit purſuant to the limita- The genera of the firſt order are two: 
tion: and hence it is, that where a grant the firſt is of thoſe compoſed of viſibly 
is to a man and the heirs-male of his ſeparate plates of extreme thinneſs; and 
body "6. py and he has iſſue a daugh- each fiſſile again into a number of others 
ter, who has a ſon, this ſon cannot inherit et finer : the tales of this genus are called 
the eſtate, becauſe he cannot prove his de- peculares, See plate CCLAVIL fig. 1. 
ſcent by heirs-male, The ſecond genus is of thoſe which are 
Where lands, Oc. are given to a huſ- compoſed of ſeparate plates of confider- 
band and wife, and the heirs of their two able thickneſs, and thoſe not fiſſile into 
bodies begotten in ſpecial tail, and one *. The tales of this genus are 
of them dies without iſſue had between called hyaline, ibid fig. 2. 3 
them; in ſuch caſe, the ſurvivor ſhall The tales of the ſecond order are thoſe 
hold the lands for life, as tenant in tail compoſed of ſmall plates, in form of 
after poſſibility of iſſue extinct, as the ſpangles, irregularly diſpoſed, and uſually 
lawyers call it. | many of them concurring in different di- 
Nevertheleſs, as great miſchiefs were oc- reQions, to the formation of one of the 
caſioned by inheritances being intailed; ſurfaces of the maſs, 
as defrauding of creditors, &c. diſobe- The genera of the ſecond order are alſo 
dience of ſons, when they knew they two: the firſt is of thoſe compoſed of 
could not be diſinherited, and the like, ſmall plates, in form of ſpangles, each 
the judges found out a way to bar an in- fiſſile into many yet finer and thinnes. 
tailed eſtate with remainders over, by a ones: the tales of this genus are called 
feigned recovery, See RECOVERY. braQtearia. ibid. fig, 3, and 4. 7 
TAILLEBOURG, a town of Guienne, The ſecond genus is of thoſe compoſed 
in France, thirty miles ſouth-eaſt of of ſmall plates in form of ſpangles, 


Rochelle, which are moderately thick, aid are 
TALLOIR, in architecture, a term ſome» either not fiſſile at all, or are only ſo to 
timeg uſed for abacus. See ABACUS, a certain degree, or into a ſmal} nymber 


TAINE, a port-town of Ros ſhire, in of others yet thick ones, and thoſe na 
Scotland, fituated on the ſouth-ſide of farther fiſſile 4 the tales of this laſt genus 
the frith of Sutherland, ſeven miles are called elsſmides. ibid. fig. 5, and 6. 
north of Cromartie : welt long. 39 38', Tales, though of no manner of uſe ia 
north lat, 382. medicine, are nevertheleſs uſed in many 

TAINT, in law, ſignifies either a con- arts and manufaRtures; for a farther 
viction ; or the perſon convicted, of ſome account of which, ſee SPECULAR1s, Sc. 
treaſon, felony, &c. See the article Txʒ EA - Philoſopbic TALC, an appellation given by 
SON and FELONY. 2H | . ſome to the flowers by zink. See ZINK. 

TAITCHEU, a city and port-towu of TALENT, money of account amongſt 
China, fituated on the coaſt of the Pa- the antients, See the articles Coin 

cific Ocean, in eaſt long. 124%, north andMoxney, - - 5 
lat. 9% | Among the Jews, a talent in weight 

TALAMONE, a port · towu of Tuſcany, was equal ta 60 maneh, or 213 th. 20-02. 
fifteen miles north of Orbitello. 1 dwt. 10 5 gr. | 
Vor. IV. 1 Rt, TALES 
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TALEs, in law, word uſed for a ſupply 
of men impannelled on a jury, and not 
appenring z or upon appearance, bein 
lenge for the plaintiff or defendant, 
© . as not indifferent; in which caſe the 
judge, upon motion, of courſe grants a 
ſupply to be made by tbe ſheriff, of ſome 


perſons there preſent, equal in reputation 


+ to thoſe that are impannelled. Where a 


„ perſon has had one tales, he may have 


another, but not have the latter to con - 

' tain ſo many as the former, becauſe the 
- firſt- tales muſt be under the number of 
the principal panel, except in the caſe 
of appeal; and in like manner every 
tales is to be leſs than other, until the 
-whole number be made uſe of, are perſons 
without exception. There are two kinds 

of tales, the one de circumſtantibus, and 
- the other a decem tales: that of circum- 
ſtantibus, is, when a full jury does not 


appear at the niſi prius, or ſo many are 


/ Challenged as not to have a full jury; on 
which motion being made, the judge 
will grant this tales, which the ſheriff 
immediately returns into court, A de- 
cem tales is when a full jury does not 
- Appear at a trial at bar, in which caſe 
this writ goes out to the ſheriff, com- 

_ © manding him to apponere decem tales. 
ALIO, lex talionis, a ſpecies of puniſh- 
ment in the moſaic law, whereby an evil 
is returned ſimilar to that committed 
againſt us by another; hence that ex- 
reſſion, eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 
"his law was at firſt inſerted in the 
twelve tables amongſt the Romans, but 


afterwards ſet aſide, and a power given 


to the prætor to fix upon a ſum of money 
for the damage done, 


" TALISMANS, magical figures cut or 

* engraved with ſuperſtitious obſervations 
on the characteriſms and configurations 
of | the heavens, to which ſome aſtrolo- 
gers have attributed wonderful virtues, 
particularly that of calling down celeſtial 


influences. The taliſmans of Samotbhrace, 


ſo famous of old, were pieces of iron 
formed into certain images, and ſet in 
- rings ; theſe were eſteemed preſervatiyes 
againſt all kinds of evils, There were 
likewiſe taliſmans taken from vegetables, 
and others from minerals, There is a 


eneral diviſion of taliſmans into three 


inds. Tr. Aſtronomical, which are 


known by the ſigns or conſtellations of 
the heavens engra ven thereon, with other 
figures, and ſome unintelligible cha- 
racters. 2. Magical, which bear very 
extraordinary figures, with ſuperſtitigus 
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Words, and names of avgels unheard of, 


- 4. Mint, which confift of figns and bar. 


g - © barous names, but without ſuperſtitious 


ones, or names of angels unknown, 


There have been ſome rabbins who main. 


tained, that the braſen ſerpent raiſed by 
"Moſes, was a taliſmn. 

TALK, or 'TALc, in natural hiſtory. 
See the article TA Le. 


TALLAGE, in law-books, is a general 


name for all taxes: hence, rallagium 
Jacpre, is to give up accounts into the 
exchequer, where the method of account- 
ing is by tallies, See TALLY, 
TALLARD, a town of Davphine, in 
France, fituated on the river Durance, 
forty- ſeven miles ſouth of Grenoble. 
TALLEMONT, a town of Guienne, 
in France, ſituated near the mouth of the 
river Garonne, forty miles ſouth of Ro- 
chelle. ten att ans ate 
TALLOW, in commerce, the fat of certzin 
animals, melted down and clarified, fo 
as to be fit for making candles, &c. See 
the article CANDLE. 
Tallow, imported from abroad, pays 
for every hundred weight, a duty of 7s. 
10 d. and draws back, on being ex- 
ported again 78. 6 d. , 
TaLLOW-TREE, a remarkable tree grow- 
ing in great plenty in China; fo called, 
from its producing a ſubſtance like tal- 
low, which ſerves for the ſame purpoſe : 
it is about the height of a cherry-tree, 
its leaves in form of a heart, of a deep 
| ſhining red colour, and its bark very 
ſmooth, Its fruit is incloſed in a kind 
of pod, or cover like a cheſnut, and 


conſiſts of three round white grains, of 


the ſize and form of a ſmall nut, each 
having its peculiar capſula, and within a 
little tone. This ſtone is encompaſſed 
by a white pulp which has all the pro- 
perties of true tallow, both as to conſiſt- 
- ence, colour, and even ſmell; and ac- 
cordingly the Chineſe'make their gandles 
. of it ; which would doubtleſs be as good 
as thoſe in Europe, if they knew how to 
purify their vegetable, as well as we do 
our animal, tallow, 
All the preparation, they give it, is to 
melt it down and mix a Title of] with it, 
to make it ſofter and more pliant, It is 
true their candles made of it yield a thick- 
er ſmoke, and a dimmer light, than 
ours; but thoſe defect are owing in a 
great meaſure to the' wicks, which. are 
not of cotton, but only alittle rod, of 


dry. light wood covered with the pith of 
2 f woong room ir; which, bei 
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© vraigg lick, which by this means is 


kept alive. wy. 
TALLY, in law, a piece of wood cut in 


two parts, Whereon accounts were an- 


_ tiently kept, by means of natches; one 
part of the tally being kept by the debtor, 


and the other by the creditor. - | 
Ag to the tallies of loans, one part there- 
of is kept in the exchequer, and the other 
part given to particular perſons in lieu of 
an obligation for the monies they have 
lent to the government on aQs of parlia- 
ment. This Jaſt part is called the ſtock, 
and the former 2 ſtock, or 
counter tail. | 


: 


Tallies of debt, A a kind of acquit- 


tance for debt paid to the king, upon the 
payment of which every debtor receives 
one af theſe tallies; and on carrying the 

ſame to the clerk of the pipe - office, has 
an acquittance there given him, on parch 
ment, for his full diſcharge. 


Tallies of reward, were an allowance 


made to ſhexiffs for ſuch ſums ag they 
have caſt upon them in their accounts, 
but cannot levy. 


Jews, à collection of the doctrines of 


their religion and morality. It is the 


corpus juris, or body of the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Jews, who eſteem it 


equal to the ſcriptures themſelves, See 


CARAITES, RABBI, . GEMARA, Cc. 


TALON, in architecture, a kind of mould- 


ing, which conſiſts of a cymatium, crown- 
ed with a fquare fillet; frequently found 
to terminate joiners-work, as thoſe, of 
d6ors, windows, &c, OE. 
TALPA, the Mork, in zoology. See 


the article MoLE, 
TALPA, in ſurgery, a name given to en- 


eyſted tumqurs, when ſituated under the 


ſcalp, „„ 5 
TALUs, in anatomy, the ſame with the 
aſtragalus. See ASTRAGALUS, 
Talus, or TaLur, in architecture, the 
izncligation or flope of a work; as of the 
. outhde of a wall, when its thickneſs is 
diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in 

eight to make it the firmer. 
TALYU$,..in fortification. Talus of a ba- 


ſtion, or rampart, is the ſlope or dimi- 
tion, allowed to ſuch a work, whether 


it be of earth or ſtone, the beter to (up- 
port its weight. & 4 
The exterior talus of a work, is its 
Nope on the fide towards. the country; 


Which is always made as little as poſſble, 
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to prevent the enemies ſealado z unleſs the 
earth be bad, and then it is abfelufel 
neceſſaty to allow a conſiderable . 


for its parapet. The interior talus of 


a work is its ſlope on the: inſide towards 
the place. ee e ene 


TAMANDUA, in zoology;the ſume With 


the myrmecophaga. See the 


MyrRM ECO HR 4. 


5 


TAMAR; a river, which-Uivides Devbn= 


| ſhire from Cornwall, runtimg/ffoinwnerth 
i -to-ſouth;- Sit „Nis 121 : 2170 15 : 
TAMARIND, tamarindus, in botany, a 
genus of the triandrialmondgytiſa Haſs 
of plants, the flower of which'confilts of 
three or four ovated and equal petals z 


and. its fruit is à long eompfeſſed pod. 


containing three angulated and compreſ- 
Kea cel. Horan 

The pod is made up of a double rind, 
or membrane, between hic 8 A pulpy 

matter; which taken in the quantity of 
two or three drams, or an ourice or more, 

proves gently laxative of purgative; and 
at the ſame time, by-its-atieity, quench- 
es thirſt, and allays immoderate heat, 
It inereaſes the action of the purgative 


| | ſweets,| caſſia and manna, but weakens 
TALMUD, or THALMUD, among the 


that of the reſinous catharties: ſome 
have ſuppoſed it capable of abating the 
vitulence of antimonial preparations z/but 


effect, and that all vegetable acids avg- 

ment their power it is alſo recommehd- 

ed in diarrhœas, and nephritic com- 

_  plaints, and is faid to cure the jaundice 

without the aſſiſtance of any other me⸗ 
dicine. l 3 af * 

TAMARISK, tamariſcus, or tamarix, a 


genus of trees belonging to the pentan- 


dria-trigynia claſs of plants; its flower 
is roſaceous, and conſiſts of five ovated, 
concave and obtuſe, patent petals: the 
fruit is an oblong and triquetrous cap» 


ſule, containing a great many very ſmall 


and pappole leeds. 


The hark and leaves of the /tamariſk- 


tree are motierately aſtringent, but never 


preſcribed in the preſent practice. 
TAMBAC, a mixture of gold 
which / the people of Siam hold more 
beautiful, and ſet a great value on, than 
gold itſelf. . ECD 2; OS 
TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term ap- 
plied to the corinthian and compoſite 


capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance to | 


a drum, which the flench call tambour. 
TAMBOUR is alſo uſed for à little box of 
timber-work covered with” a" ceiling, 
within-hde the porch of certain churches, 
18E2 , SOM „ deen 


experience ſhews, that it has a contrary - 


4 
and c 1 rs, | 


. 


\ 


TAN. 

both to prevent the view of perſont paſ- 
fing by, and to keep off the wind, Cc. 
dy means of folding doors. n 


TAMBOUR alſo denotes a round courſe of 


. ſtone, ſeveral whereof form the ſhaft of 
a column, not ſo high as a diameter. 
TAME, a market-town of Oxfordſhire, 
ſituated on the river Tame, ten miles eaſt 
of Oxford. * 
TAMNUS, or Tamus, BLAack BRY- 
ox x, in botany, a genus of the dioecia- 
bexandria claſs of plants, without any 
corolla ; the calyx is divided into fix parts 
e froit is a trilocular berry, fituat 
below the calyx, and containing two 
. feeds in each cell. 
The root of this plant is ſaid to be ſome- 
what poiſonous, whence it frequently 


proves of bad conſequence, when ad. 


miniſtered inſtead of the white bryony. 


TAMOATA,' in ichthyology, the name 


by which ſome call the callichthys or 
ffromateus. See STROMATEUS, 
TAMPION, or Tourion, among gun- 
ners, à plug to ſtop the mouths of can- 
none, mortars, &c, to keep them clean 
within. - 
. TAMUS, or Taunus. See Taunus. 
TAMWORTH, a borough of Stafford- 
hire, fituated twenty-miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Stafford. | 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped and 
ground, in a tanning -- mill, into a coarſe 
der, to be uſed in the tanning of 
leather, See the article TANNING, 
New tan is the moſt eſteemed; for when 
old and ſtale it loſes a great deal of its 
effects, which conſiſts in condenſing and 
cloſing the pores of the ſkin, ſo that the 
longer the ſkins are kept in tan, the 
greater ſtrength and firmneſs they ac- 
quite. Ia effect, not only the bark, but 
eyery part of the oak-tree, of what age 
and growth ſoever, and alloaken coppice, 
Sc. cut in barking-time, make good 
tan, as good at leaſt as che beſt bark. 
This when got, is to be well dried in 
the ſun, houled dry, and kept ſo, When 
It is to be uſed, the greater wood muſt 
be ſhaved ſmall, or cut for the tan 
engine, and the ſmaller bruiſed, or cut 
ſmall by the engine, after which it muſt 
be dried on a kiln, Ec. See the article 
TANNING ENGINES. 


For the uſe of tan in gardening, fee the 
ui tiele STOVES, 


*FANACETUM, in botany, a genus of | 


the ſyngeneſia · polygamia æqualis claſs of 
plants, with a eompound, tubuloſe and 
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TAN 
convex flower, the leſſer corollula of 


| which are funnel-faſhioned, and quinqui. 


fid at the limb 1 4 fingle ſeed ſucceeds 

each leſſer flower, and is contained in the 

cup, See plate CCLXVIII. fig. 3. 

This genus comprehends the common 

tanzy, coſtmary, Cc. Tanzy, conſider. 

ed as a medicine, is a moderately warm 
bitter, and is much extolled by ſome in 
hyſterie complaints, eſpecially if proceed- 
ing from a deficiency or ſuppreſſion of 
the uterine 1 its ſeeds and 
leaves have been in conſiderable efteem 
as anthelmintics; and are faid to be 
ood incolics and flatulencies. 

TANAIS, or Dod RIVER. See Don, 

TANARO, a river of Italy, which rifing 
in the ſouth of Piedmont, runs north- 

eaſt by Aﬀti and Alexandris, arid falls 

into the Po below Valenza. 

TANASSERIM, a city of the further In- 
dia, and capital of a province of the ſame 
name, in the kingdom of Siam: eaſt 
long. 98, north lat. 12%, 

TANCOS, a town of Eſtremadura, in Por. 
tugal, fituated on the river Tagus, fixty 
miles north-eaſt of Liſbon, 

TANDA, a town fituated on the eaſt. fide 
of the Ganges, in the province of Ben. 
gal: eaſt long. 87, north lat. 25®, 

TANDAYA, one of the moſt eaſterly of 

the Philippine iſlands, fituated in eaſt 
long. 124% and north lat, 127, ſubject 
to the king of Spain, | 

TANGENT, in geometry, is defined, in 
general, to be a right-line, E T (plate 
CCLXVIII. fig. 3. n* 1.) which touches 
any arch of a curve, HE in E, in ſuch a 

manner that no right line can be drawn 
through E betwixt the right-line E T and 
the areh E H, or within the angle HET 
that is formed by them, 

The tangent of an arch is a right-line 
drawn perpendicularly from the end of a 
diameter, paſfing to one extremity of the 
arch, and terminated by a right-line 
drawn from the center through the other 
end of the arch, and called the ſecant. 
See SECANT and SINE. 

And the co-tangent of an arch, is the 

_ tangent of the complement of that arch. 
See ARCH and COMPLEMENT, EE 
The tangent of a curve is a right-line 
which only touches the curve in one 
point, but does not cut t. 
In order to illuſtrate the method of draw - 
ing tangents to curves, let A C G (ibid, 
n 2.) be a curve of any kind, and C the 
given point from whence the tangent is 
to be drawn, Then conceive a right- 


_— 
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mg, to be carried along uniformly, 
U to itſelf, from A towards Q and 


les, at the ſame time, a point pᷣ ſo move in 
— line, as to deſcribe the given curve 


Ac: alſo let n n, or C, expreſs the 


fluxlon of A m, or the velocity where- 
1 


with the line + is carried; and let u $ 
expreſs the correſponding fluxion of n p, 
in the poſition Cg, or the velocity 


_ of the point p, in the line g: more- 
ver, throug le = 
| line 8 F be drawn, meeting the axis 


the point C let the right- 


of the curve, AQ, in F. 
Now it is evident, if the motion of p, 


along the line mg, was to become equa- 


ble at C, the point þ would be at 8, when 


the line itſelf had got into the poſition 


mog z becauſe, by the hypothefis, C 
and # $ expreſſes the diſtances that might 
be deſcribed by the two uniform motions 
in the ſame time. And if ws g be aſ- 
ſumed to repreſent any other poſition of 
that line, and s the contemporary poſi- 
tion of the point p, ſtill ſuppoſing an equa- 


ble velocity of p; then the diſtances Co, 


and v, gone over in the ſame time b 
the two motions, will always be to \ ue 
other as the velocities, or as Cz tons, 
Therefore, fince C: v:: Cn: 28 
(which is a known pr of fimilar 
triangles) the point s will always fall 


in the right- line F C S: ib. nꝰ 3, whenceit 


appears, that if the motion of the point þ 
along the line mg was to become uniform 


| at C, that point would then move in the 
right · line C8, inftead of the curve-line 
C6. Now, ſeeing the motion of p, in 


the deſcription of curves, muſt either be 
an accelerated or retarded one ; let it be 
firſt confidered as an accelerated one, in 
which caſe the arch C G will fall wholly 


above the right-line C D, as in ne 2. 
becauſe the diſtance of the point ↄ from 
the axis AQ, at the end of any given 


time, is greater than it would be if the 
acceleration was to ceaſe at C; and if 


te acceleration had ceaſed at C, the. 


point p would have been always found 
in the ſaid right-line FS. But if the 
motion of the point ↄ be a retarded one, 


it will appear, by arguing in the ſame | 
- manner, that the arch CG will fall 


wholly below the cight-line C D, as in 


-4M® th | 
This being the caſe, let the line n g, and 
the point p, along that line, be now ſup- - 


poſed to move back again, towards A 


and m, in the ſame manner they pro- 


ceeded from thence : then, ſince the ve- 


. locity of . (ibid, no .) did before in- 
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. oreaile, it muſt now, on the contrary 


will 


FC D, in both caſes, is a tangent to the 
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decreaſe; and therefore as p, at the end 
of a given time, after repaſſing ihe point 
C, is not ſo near to AQ, as it would 
have been had the velocity continued the 


ſame as at C, the arch C (as well as 


C 51 muſt fall wholly: above the right- 
line FCD: and by the ſame method of 
arguing, the arch C h, in the ſecond caſe, 

fall wholly below FCD. Therefore 


curve at the point C: whence the trĩian - 
gles Fm C and CS being ſimilar, it ap- 


pears that the ſub- tangent F is always 


a fourth proportional to 2 S the fluxion 
of the ordinate C , the fluxion of the 
abſciſs, and Cn the ordinate z that is 
Sn:aC::mCrmF. Hence, it the ab- 
ſciſs Am = x, and the ordinate mp =, 


we ſhall have n F ==; by means of 


which general expreſſion, and the equa- 
tion expreſſing the relation between x and 


v, the ratio of the floxions x and y 


will be found, and from thence the length 
of the ſubtangent m F, as in the following 
examples. | DO | 

Example I. To draw a right-line C T 
(ibid. n® 4.) a tangent to a given circle 
BCA, in a given point C. Let CS be 
perpendicular to the diameter A B, and 
put AB=a, BS=x, andSC=z. 
Then by the property of the circle, y* 
(CS“) =BSx AS (= x -x) 
ax—x*; whereof the fluxion being 
taken, in order to determine the ratio of 
& and y, we get 2y ga K- XX; con- 

1 
ſequently : rs eder, which 


„ © Ix 


multiplied by y, gives 


ſubtangent ST, Whence, O being ſup- 


poſed the center, we have OS (=4a—x) 
:CS(=z)::CS(=z):ST ; which is 
alſo found to be the caſe from other prin- 
ciples. See the article CIRCLE. 

Example II. To draw a tangent to any 
given point C (ibid. nd 5.) of the conical 
parabola ACG. If the latus rectum of 
the curve be denoted by a, the ordinate 
MC by y, and its c: reſponding abſeiſs 
AM by x; then the known equation, 
expreſſing the relation of x and y, being 
a x}? we have, in this caſe, the fluxion 


a & 2575 whence -, and con- 


: 1 
ſequently . 2 Sax RgMf. 
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the ſubtangent ĩs juſt the double 
of its correſponding abſciſs A M. And ſo 
for finding the tangents of other ſpecies of 
curves, See the articles CURVE," Pak A- 


noLa, ELLIPSTS, Se. 
TANGERE, or NoL1 ME TANGERE, See 


the articleNout, 
TANGERMUNDE, a town of Germany, 


in the circle of Upper Saxony, and mar- 


quiſate of Brandenburg, fituated on the 


river Elbe, fifty-four miles weſt of 


Berlin. a a 


TANGIER, a port town of Africa, in the 


— 


a 
* 


empire of Morocco and kingdom of Fez, 
fituated at the entrance of the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, in weſt long. 7%, north lat, 
35 400. It was the capital of the antient 
Mauritania Tingitana, and was once in 
the poſſeſhon of the-Engliſh. * 


TANGUT, a province of chineſian Tar- 


tary, ſituated north-weſt of the great wall 
which divides Tartary from China, 


TANJOUR, a city of the hither India, 


capital. of a province of the {ame name, 
ſituated eaſt long. 799, north lat. 11“ 30“. 


. TANNER, one who dreſſes hides, &c. by 


tanning them. See the next article, 


TANNING, the preparing of 1kins or hides 


Method of TANNING oxen 


\ 


in a pit, with tan and water, after the hair 
has been firſt taken off, by putting the 
ſkins into lime-water. See the articles 


SKIN, HiDE, Oc. P 
Hides. 'The {kin 
being flayed off the carcaſe, if it is in- 
tended to be kept, is ſalted with ſea · ſalt 
and alum, or with a coarſe kind of ſalt- 
etre. If it is not for keeping, the ſalt- 
ing is ſaved, as being of no uſe but to 


* 


prevent the hide from corrupting before 


it can be conveniently carried to the tan - 
houſe. Whether the hide have been 
falted or not, the tanner begins with 
taking off the horns, the ears, and the 
tail, aſter which it is thrown into a run- 
ning water for about thirty hours, to waſh 


off the blood and other impuritres ad- 


+ the weather; for in great beats the 

in freſh lime twice ie 22 7 00 
three months. Every 
- throwthem into, is ſtron ger and ſtron 


£ 


8 


i At the end of four, five, or fix v5, N 
the tanner ſerapes off the hair 


A 


ain GAR 


they ſometimes do not touch them for 
very freſk lime · pit they 


eks, 


on 
wooden leg or horſe, with a kind of Knife 


made for that purpoſe, And after a year 
or eighteen months, When the hair is 
fectly gone, he carries it to a river to 


per- 
waſh, 
ares off the fleſh on the leg with a kind 


of cutting. knife, and rubs : ĩt briſk'y with 
a ſoft of whetſtone, to take off any re- 
mains of fleſh or of filth on the fide of the 


© hair, The ſkin is now put into tan, that 


is, it is covered with tan as it is ſtretched 
in the pit, and water is 
if the ſkin is ſtrong, five coverings of tan 

will be required; for weaker, three or 


in upon it ; 


four may ſuffice. When the ſkin has not 


been kept long enough in lime, or in the 


tan- pit, upon cutting it in the middle 


there appears a whitiſh ſtreak, called the 
horn or crudity of the ſkin, and it is this 
crudity that is the reaſon why the ſoles of 
ſhoes, boots, Sc. ſtretch ſo eaſily and take 
water. When the hides are ſufficiently 


| tanned, they are taken out of the pit to 
de dried, by banging them in the air; 
then the tan is cleared off them, and they 
are put into a place neither too dry nor 


hering to the inſide. This done, it is laid 


over night in a lime-pit, already uſed, 


whence it is taken and left to drain three 


or four days on the edge of the pit. The 


firſt and ſlighteſt preparation over, it is 


retained into a ſtcong lime-pit for two + 
days, then taken out for four days more; 


and thus for ſix weeks alternately, it is 


t. ken out and put in twice a week, At 


the fix weeks end it is put into a freſh pit, 


where it continues eight days, and is then 


too moiſt ; they are there well ſtretched 
over one another with weights a-top, to 
keep them tight and ſtrait; and in this 
condition are (old under the denomina - 
tion of bend-leather, This is the me- 


| | thod of tanning bullocks or oxen-hides. 


Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins are tanned 
much after the ſame manner of thoſe of 
oxen, except that they are only kept four 
months in the lime pit, and that before 
they be put in the tan, there is a prepa- 


ration required thus: cold water is pour- 


ed into a wooden vat, or tub, wherein the 
ſkins are put, which are kept ftirring 
while ſome other water is warming in a 
kettle; and as ſoon as that water is little 
more than-luke- warm, it is poured gently 
into the vat, and upon this is caſt a baſket 


of tan; during which time the ſkins are 


ſtill kept turning, that the water and tan 
may not ſcorch them; After 'an hour 


they are taken out and caſt for a day into 


cold water, then returned to the former 


vat and the ſame water they had been in 


taken out” for ſo many, and thus alter- 


nately for a year or eighteen months, ac- 


cording to the ſtrength of the leather and 
6. 


— 
. 


before, and here they are left for eight 
days : which expired, they are put into 
the tan-pit, and three coverings of tan 


© given them; the firſt of which, laſts five 


weeks, 
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| the ſecond ſix, and the ihird two 
| . reſt of the proceſs is the 


ſame in all reſpe&s as that delivered above. 


gee the articles TAN, LEATHER, and 


the next article, 


- 


TANNING ENGINES, machines uſed by 


tanners for beating, cutting, and grind- 


ing tan, or the materials uſed in tanning. 
| See Tan, and the preceding article. 


The machine for cutting tan, as repre- 


' ſented in plate CCLXIX. fig. 1. n? 1, 2. 
conſiſts of a long ſquare wooden block, 


= 


- which is beſt of oak or eim; and of ſome 


pieces of iron to be faſtened on it, and 
uſed about it, viz. an anvil, a hammer, 
an iron holding the wood to be bruiſed 
and cut; and a knife. AB, n* 1. is the 
length of the block, being about four feet; 


CD the breadth, which is fifteen or ſix- 


teen inches; EF the depth, eight or ten 
inches; GHIK a ſquare cavity to re- 
ceive a plate of iron, ſerving for an anvil 


to beat and bruiſe the tanning materials 


upon; this is to be about four inches 
deep, nine inches broad, and twelve 


inches long; LMNO the iron for claſp- 


ing and holding fait the materials to be 


bruiſed and cut, which muſt lie croſs the 


engine, about the middle of the ſaid piece 


of timber, and may be about three inches 


broad; PQ are two hooks at one end of 
it, which are turned upwards, and muſt 


be hooked into the loops of the two hinges 
that are let in and faſtened to the ſides of 


the engine RS, in ſuch a manner that 
this claſping-piece may be a little raiſed 
for putting the tanning materials under 
it, At the ſide T, (ibid. n“ 2.) is a 
ſingle hook turned alſo upwards, to hang 
a weight upon it, whilſt the ſtuff is a 
bruiſing by the anvil, or a cutting by the 
knife. The button in nꝰ x. ſerves to take 
up this piece by; aa aa on the other 
ide of the block, n* 2, are the places for 


the four feet of the engine, which are to 


be of a convenient height to work upon 
it. b (ibid. no 3.) is the hammer for beat- 
ing and bruiſing the ſtuff, which may be 
ot fix pounds weight, and the head about 
three inches. ſquare, to work, with both 


hands; but for one hand, it may be made 


of three pounds weight, and the head 
about two inches ſquare ; the ſurface of 
one end of theſe hammers ſhould be 


ſmooth, but that of the other indented. 


ed, n® 1, the knife for cutting the bruiſed 
livff,- which mult be eight or nine inches 


long, and near as much in breadth, made 


like a tobacco - knife, with a handle, and 


- faſtened to the block at the two te 
ſides, that are to be hollowed, with two 
grooves, eg h, no 2. and i kla, n 1. 
with two pieces of iron fitted ig the 
grooves, to hold and guide the knife in 
cutting. 20 9, n? 1. is to be faſtened 
to the end of the knife c, by a pin r, paſ- 
ſing through three holes; and this end is 
to be ſcrewed into the groove efgh, no 2. 
by a couple of ſerew · pins; the other piece, 
ſtu xy x, no 1. being forked in, is to te- 
ceive the other end of the knife d, and the 
ſolid ſquare part thereof, IK LM, is to 
be faſtened in the groove under it by two 
iron · plates a ace, under which it muſt 
run in the ſaid groove ſo as to be ſlipped 
out from under it, and laid by when the 
machine is not uſed, when alſo the piece 
at the other end may be unſcrewed and 
laid up. The long ſquares ùpon one 
end of the block, vi. 5,6, 7, 8, n® 1. 
are two iron plates, to be faſtened where 
the knife, moving in a fit cavity, is to cut 
the bruiſed ſtuff between them; and of 
theſe plates that which lies next the end 
is to be laid a little lower, the block be- 
ing there pared accordingly, that ſo the 
ſtuff may fall off from the end of the 
machine the quicker, as the left-hand 
ſupplies the bruiſed materials, whilſt the 
right-hand cuts them. Let the hollow 
place where the knife cuts be as near as 
poſſible, only large enough for the knife 
to riſe and fall eaſily; and let the block 
be hollowed under the cutting- hole, and 
- floped off at that end, for the ſtuff to fall 
off, as it is cut by the knife, i 
The ſtuff being cut ſmall by the engine, 
is to be well dried again on a kiln, and 
then ground into a coarſe powder upon 
the mill, being a large round wooden 
trough, with a pretty large ſtone ſet on 
edge in it, and turned round by a horſe, 
as repreſented ibid. nꝰ 4. 
TANT, or the LITTLE $CARLET-SPI- - 
DER, in the hiſtory of inſets, the red 
land acarus, with a depreſſed body. See 
the article ACARUS. 
This is a ſmall ſpecies, its body is round. 
iſh but a little approaching to oval; the 
back ſomewhat depreſſed; it is of a fine 
ſcarlet colour, and covered with a velvety © 
down. DEE >, 7 
TANTALUS's' cup, in bydravlics, a 
ſiphon ſo adapted to a cup, that the ſhort 
leg being in the cup, the long leg may 
go down-throvgh'the bottom of the cup. 
See the acticle StPHON. | ll 
This bended ſiphon is called Tantalus's 
> 4 EE cup, 


CY 


TAP 
up, from the reſemblance of the experi- 
ment made with an image in the glaſs, 
re ing Tantalus in the fable, fixed 
up in the middle of the eup with a ſiphon 
concealed in his body, beginning in the 
bottom of his feet, and aſcending to the 

r part of his breaſt ; there it makes 
a turn, and deſcends through the other 
leg, on which he ſtands ; and from thence 
down through the bottom of the cup, 
where it runs out, and cauſes the water 
to ſubſide in the cup: as ſoon as it riſes 
to ihe height of the ſiphon, or to the chin 
of the image, which is above Sy, plate 

CCLXIX, fig. 2. n* r. the water will 

begin to run through the ſiphon con- 

cealed in the figure, till the cup is em 

tied in the manner explained under F. 

phon, and repreſented more diſtinctiy in 

abid. nꝰ 2. 

Sometimes the Tantalus's cup is made 

without a figure fixed in it, as ibid. no 3, 

where the water being up at Ss, the cup 

does not run ; but as ſoon as the figure, 

or an apple, or orange, &c. is thrown in, 

the water begins to run out at the foot of 

te cup, and does not ceaſe till the whole 
eup is empty. This happens becauſe the 
body thrown into the cup, raiſes the 
water's ſurface from Ss to BC, where 
being above the upper end S of the pipe 
SP concealed in the handle, which tbere- 
by is made a fiphon, the water, which is 
come into the handle at O, runs into the 
middle pipe at s, and ſo out at P, under 
the foot, io long as there is any water 
above O. 

TANTAMOUNT, ſomething that a- 
mounts, or is equivalent, to ſome other, 

TANTUM DEcies, See the article 
DEC1ESs TANTUM. 

TANZ. tanacetum, in botany, See the 
article TANACETUM. 

TAORMINA, a port- town of Sicily, ſitu- 
ated in the province of Demona, eighteen 
miles ſouth of Meſſina. 

TAP, among hunters, an hare is ſaid to 
tap or beat, when ſhe makes a particular 
noiſe at rutting-time. x 


TaP-Ro00T, among gardiners, that part of | 


the root that deſcends ſtraight down, 
TAPASSANT, among hunters, denotes 
lorkivg or ſquatting. — 
TAPE wou, in the hiitory of inſects, 
the flat tznia, frequently growing to the 
length of ſeveral etls.. See TIA. 
This creature is found in the human in- 


teftines, and in thoſe of many other ani- - 


mals, as well fiſh as quadrupeds. 


TAPER, rar EAI, is underſtood of a 
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piece of timber, or the like, when broad 
= one _ and 8 diminiſhing to 

e other, az is the caſe in 

—— &c. | | A 
APER BOARD, is applied to a pie. 

ordnance when it 2 wider at 7 

than towards the breech. 

Tarzx alſo denotes a kind of tall wax. 
candle placed in a candleftic, and burnt 
at funeral proceſſions, and in otherchurch. 
ſolemnities. Tapers are made of differ. 
ent ſizes ; in ſome places, as Italy, &c, 
they are cylindrical, but in moſt other 
countries, as England, France, Cc. they 
are conical or taper; both kinds are 
pierced at the bottom for a kind of pin 
in the candleſtie to enter. For the me- 
thod of making tapers, both by the ladle 
and by the hand, ſee the articles CAubbE 
and FLAMBEAU, 

1 — TAPER, among the romaniſts, a 

arge taper whereon the deacon applies 
five bits of frankincenſe in holes made for 
the purpoſe in form of a croſs, and which 
he lights with new fire in the ceremony - 
of Eaſter-Sunday. | 

TAPESTRY, or TarP1$TRY, a curious 
kind of manufacture, ſerving to adorn a 
chamber or other apartment, by covering 
or lining the walls thereof, It is a kind 
of woven hangings of wool and filk, fre- 
quently raiſed and inriched with gold 
and ſilver, repreſenting figures of men, 
animals, landſkips, hiſtories, &c. 

The invention of tapeſtry ſeems to have 
come to us from the Levant ; and this 
ſeems the more probable, in that the 
workmen concerned in it were called, at 
leaſt in France, ſarraſins, or ſorraſinois. 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Fle- 
miſh, who were the firſt that excelled in 
making tapeſtry, might bring the art 
with them from ſome of the croiſades, 
or expeditions againſt the Saracens, Be 
this as it will, it is certain that theſe two 

nations, eſpecially the Engliſh, were the 
firſt who ſet on foot this noble and rich 
manufacture in Europe, now one of the 
fineſt ornaments of palaces, churches, 

Sc. and therefore if they may not be 
allowed the inventors, they have at leaft 
the glory of being the rettorers of this ſo 
curious and admirable an art, as gives 2 
kind of life to wools and ſilks, in no re- 
ſpe& inferior to the paintings of the beſt 
maſters, : 
Tapeſtry- work is diftinguiſhed by the 
workmen into two kinds, viz. that of 
high, and that of law warp ; though the 
difference is rather in the manner of work- 


ing 


turned with bars. 
groove from one end to the other, capa- 


ing than in the work itſelf; which is in 
eff 


& the ſame in both; only the looms, 
and conſequently the warps, are differ- 


ently ſituated, Thoſe of the low warp 
being placed flat and parallel to the hori- 


zon, and thoſe, on the contrary, of the 
high warp erected perpendicularly, The 
Engliſh antiently excelled all the world 
in the tapeſtry of the high warp, 1 ee 
ſtill retain their former reputation, thoug 

with ſome little change: their low warps 


are ſtill admired; but, as for the high 


ones, they are quite laid aſide by the 
French. The French have three confi- 
derable tapeſtry- manufactures beſides that 
of the Gobelins 3 the firſt at Aubuſſon 
io Auvergne, the ſecond is at Felletin in 
the Upper Marche, and the third at 
Beauvais. They were all equally eſta- 


bliſhed for the high and the low warp z 
but they have all laid afide the high 


warp, excepting the Gobelins, There 
are admirable low warps in Flanders, 
generally exceeding thoſe of France; the 
chief and almoſt only Flemiſh manufac- 
tures are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oude- 


_ nard, Liſle, Tournay, Bruges, and Va- 


lenciennes, 
The uſual widths of tapeſtries are from 
two ells to three ells Paris-meaſure. 


The manufacture of TAPESTRY of the high 


warp. The loom, whereon it is wrought, 
is placed perpendicularly : it conſiſts of 


four principal pieces; two long planks. 


or cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers 
or beams. The planks are ſet upright, 
and the beams acroſs them, one at the 
top, and the other at the bottom, or about 


- a foot diſtance from the ground. They 
have each their trupnions, by which they 


are ſuſpended on the planks, and are 
In each tollet is a 


ble of containing a long round piete of 
wood, faſtened therein with hooks. The 
uſe of it is to tie the ends of the watp to. 
The waip, which is à kind of worſted, 
or twiſted wocllen thread, is wound on 


the upper roller; and the work, as faſt” 
as wove, is Wound on the lower, With- 


inde the planks, which are ſeven or eight 
feet high, fourteen or fifteen inches broad, 


and three or four thick, are holes pierced 
from top to bottom, in which are put 


thick pieces of iron, with hooks at one 


end, lerving to ſuſtain the coat-ltaye ; 
theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes piere- 


ed, by putting a pin in which, the ſtave 


is drawn nearer or ſet further off; and 
thus the coats or threads are ſtretiched or 
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looſened at pleaſure. The coat - ſtave is 
about three inches diameter, and runs all 
the length of the loom; on this are fixed 
the coats or threads, which make tbe 


threads of the warp croſs each other. It 
has much the ſame effect here, as the 


ſpting-ſtave and treddles have in the com- 


mon looms. The coats are little threads . 


faſtened to each thread of the warp with 
a kind of ſliding knot, which forms a fort 
of maſh or ring. They ſerve to keep the 


warp open for the paſſage of btoaches | 
wound with ſilks, woollens, or other mat- 


ters uſed in the piece of tapeftry, In the 
laſt place, there are a number of little 
ſticks of different lengths; but all about 
an inch in diameter, which the workman 
keeps by him in baſkets, to ſerve to make 


the threads of the e croſs each other, 


by paſſing them acroſs: and, that the 
threads thus croſſed may retain tkeir pro- 
per ſituation, a packthread is run among 
the threads, above the ſtick.  —© 

The loom being thus formed, and mount. 
ed with its warp, the firſt thing the work- 


man does, is to draw on the threads of 


this warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes 


of the deſign to be repreſented on the 
piece of tapeſtry; which is done by ap- 
f plying cartoons, made from the pathting 


e intends to copy, to the fide that is td 
be the wrong fide of the piece, and then, 
with a black- lead pencil, following and 
tracing out the contours thereof on the 
thread of the riglit fide; ſo that the 


ſtrokes appear equally both before and 


behind, 


As for the original deſign the work is to 


be finiſhed by; it is hung up behind the 
workmen, and wound on a long ſtaff 
from which a piece is unrolled from time 
to time, as the work proceeds, 

Beſides the loom, &c. here deſcribed, 
there ate three other principal inſtruments 
required for working the ſilk or the wool 


of the woof within the threads of the 


warp; theſe are a broach, a reed, and an 
iron-needle, ö ; . 

The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven 
or eight inches long, and two thirds of 
an inch thick, ending in a point with a 


little handle, This ſerves as a ſhuttle; the 


ſilks, woollens, gold, or ſilver to be uſed 
in the work, being wound on it. 
The reed or comb is alſo of wood; eight 


or nine inches tohg, and an inch thick on 
the back, whence it grows leſs and leſs 


to the extremity of the teeth; which are 


more or lels apart, according to the great 


er or leſs degree of fineneſs;of the intend 


n 


% 
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ed work. Laſtly, the needle is made in 


form of the common needle, only bigger 
and longer, Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the 


wool and ſilks when there is any line or 


colour that does not fit well. 


All things being prepared for the work, | 


and the workman ready to begin, he 
places himſelf on the wrong ſide of the 


piece, with his back towards the deſign; 


ſo that he works as it were blind- fold, 
ſeeing nothing of what be does, and be- 
ing obliged to quit bis poſt, and go to 
the other fide of the loom, whenever he 
would yiew and. examine the. piece, to 


correct it with his preſſing needle, , To. 


put ſilk, Sc. in the warp, be fuſt turns 
and looks at the deſign, then, taking a 
broach full of the proper colour, he 
places it among the threads of the warp, 
which he brings croſs each other with his 
fingers, hy means of the coats or threads, 
faſtened to. the ſtaff; this he repeats every 
time he is to change his colour. Having 
placed the filk or wool, he beats it with 
his reed or comb; and when he has thus 
wrought in ſeveral rows over each other, 
he goes to ſee the eff:As they have, in 
order to reform the contours with his 
needle, if there be occaſion. As the 
work advances, it is rolled upon the 
lower beam, and they unrol as much 
warp from the upper beam, as. ſuffices 
them to con ĩnue the piece: the like they 
do of the deſign behind them. When 
- the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen 
may be employed at once. 


We have but twothings to add: the firſt 


is, that the high-warp tapeſtry goes on 
much mort flowly than the Jow-warp, 
and takes up almoſt twice the time and 
trouble. The ſecond is, that all the dif- 
ference that the eye can perceive between 
the two kinds, conſiſts in this, that in the 
low-warp there'is a red fillet, about one 
; twelfth. of an inch broad, running on 
each fide from top to bottom, which is 
wanting in the high-warp, 


But, for the fatisf«Qtion of our readers, 


we ſhall here preſent them with a repre- 
' ſentation of the loom for the manufacture 
of tapeſtry of the high-warp, or that in 
a ſituation perpendi:elar to the horizon, 
dee plate CCLXX, fig. x. where 1, I, 
' repreſent the loom-poſts, or the thick 
planks, which ſupport the rollers. 2, The 
: rollers; the upper end holds the chain, 
the lower holds the tapeſtry, which is 


rolled upon it, according as the work 


goes forward; the threads are faſtened 


at their ends to a dweet, or thick rod, 


4 


* 
* 


which is lodged in a groove mad 
each roller. 3, The — — * one 
called the great tantoe, for turning the 
upper roller; the other the little tantoe 
for turning the lower roller. 4, The 
pole of the leiſhes, which runs quite 
acroſs the chain, takes up all the leiſhes 
and brings them to the-workman's hand, 
Theſe leiſhes are little ſtrings, tied by a 
ſlip-knot to'each thread of the chain, to 
be railed up according as the chain ſinks 
down: they ſerve to draw the particular 
thread which the weaver wants: he holds 
the thread ſeparate from the reſt, and 
paſſes a ſpindle of ſuch a woof and colour 
as he thinks proper; then he lets the ſpin. 
dle hang down, and hinders the thread 


from running off, by a ſlip-knot. After 


having tzken. one or two threads of the 
fore : part of the chain by another leiſh, 
be brings the threads of the oppoſite fide 
to hig. By this alternative work he 
conſtantly makes them croſs one another, 
to take in and ſecure the woof. In or- 
der to diſtinguiſh the threads of 'both 
ſides, he is aſſiſted by the croſs rod, 
which is put between two rows of threads, 
5, A long tract of dots formed by the 
ends of the leiſhes, which take hold of 


+, the leiſhes of the chain by. a flip-knot ; 


and on, the other hand encompaſs the 
pole of the leifhes, 6, The croſ-rod. 
7, A little chain, each loop of which 
contains four or five threads of the warp, 
and keeps them perpendicular. 8, An 


© jron-hook, to ſupport the pole of the 


leiſhes, 9, 9, 9, The broacher-quill, to 
paſs the threads of the woof, which is 
wound on it. 10, The comb, to rike 
in the work, 11, The end of the dwect 


let into the roller, in a groove. 


When the chain is mounted, thedraught!. 
man traces the principal out- lines of the 


; pPitore, which is to be wrought, with 
black chalk on the fore and back fide of 


the chain. The weaver in the upright 
way having prepared a good ſtock cf 
quiils, filled with threads of all colours, 
goes to work, placed on the back part, 
as in the flat way, or in the manufacture 


of the low-warp. He has behind him his 


drawings, on which he frequently looks, 
that he may from time to time ſee how 
his work ſucceeds on the right or fore 
fide, which the other cannot do. 


The manufacture of TAPESTRY of the low- 


warp, The loom or frame wherein the 
low-warp is wrought, is much like that 
of the weavers ; the principal parts there- 
of (ibid. fig. 2.) are two ſtrong pieces of 

| $554. pars wood, 
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ood, forming, the des of. the loom, 


and bearing a beam or roller at each end; 
they fre ned at bottom with other 


| long pieces of wood, in manner of treſ- 


ſels 1 and, to keep, them the firmer, are 


likewiſe faſtened. to the floor, with a kind 
of duet ooh prevent any ſhak ing, 


though there. are ſometimes four or five 
workmen leaping on the beam at once. 


The rollers have each their trunnions, 
by which they are ſuſtained; they are 


turned by large iron-pins, three feet long, 
Along each beam runs a groove, in 
which is placed, the wich, a piece of 


wood above two inches diameter, and 


almoſt the length of the roller. This 
piece fills the groove intirely; and is faſt- 
ened therein, from ſpace tq, ſpace, by 
wooden-pins, To the two wiches are 
faſtened the two extremities of the warp, 
which is wound on the further roller, 


and the work, as it advances, on the 
nearer. 


Acroſs the two ſides, almoſt in 
the middle of the loom, paſſes. a wooden 


bar, which ſuftains little pieces of wood, 


not unlike the beam of a ballance: to 
theſe pieces are faſtened ſtrings, which 


bear certain ſpring ſtaves, wherewith the 
workman, by means of two treddles un- 
der the loom, on which he ſets his feet, 


gives a motion to the coats, and makes 


the threads of the warp riſe and fall al- 

ternately, Each loom has more or fewer 
of theſe ſpring-ſtaves, and each ſtaff more 
or fewer coats, as the tapeſtry conſiſts of 


more or fewer threads. The deſign or 
painting the tapeſtry - man is to follow, is 
placed underneath the warp, where it is 
ſuſtained from ſpace to ſpace with ſtrings, 


by which the deſign is brought nearer to 


the warp. The loom. being mounted, 
there are two inſtruments uſed in working 
of it, viz. the reed and the flute, 

The flute does the office. of the weaver's 
ſhuttle: it is made of a hard poliſhed 


wood, three or four lines thick at the 


ends, and ſomewhat more in the middle, 
and three or four inches long, On it are 
wound the ſilks, or other matters, to be 
uſed as the woof of the tapeſtry, repreſented, 
The comb, or reed, is of wood or ivory : 
it has uſually, teeth on both ſides; it is 
about an inch thick in the middle, but 
diminiſhes each way to the extremity of 
the teeth ; this ſerves to beat the threads 


of the woof cloſe to each other, as faſt as 
the work man has paſſed and placed them, 


with his flute, among the threads: of the 
warp, as repreſented at 10. fig. x. 


? } 4. . f a 
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The work man is ſeated on a bench before 
the loom, with his breaſt againſt the 
beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 


taking a flute, wound with the proper 


faves and coats. 


TAPLINGS, in the engliſh falt-works, 
the name given to certain bars of iron, 


tiele SALT, hes 
Theſe pans are very large, and cover a 


there is a ſort of wall made of brick carried 
the top of this are placed theſe taplings; 


from four to fix in thickneſs, being 


broad at the baſe, and fo narrow at the 
TAPPING, in general, the a& of piercing 


modious drawing off the liquors con- 


TaPP1NG, in agriculture, is the making 


2 a 
; 
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them; and in this poſture ſeparating with 
his fingers the threads of the warp, that 
he may ſee the delign underneath; and 


colour, be faſtens it among the threads, 
aſter having raiſed or lowered them, by 
means of the treddles, moving the ſpring- 


Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the threads. of 
the fk: or yarn, &c. thus placed, he 
ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what the flute 
leaves ih its paſſing and coming back 
again) with the reed, 

That which is very remarkable in the ma- 
nufacture of the low-warp, and which is 
common to it with the high, is, that it is 
all wrought on the wrong fide; ſo that 
the workman cannot ſee the right fide of 
his tapeſtry, until the piece is finiſhed, 
and taken out of the loom, : 


which ſupport the bottom of the pan in 
which the brine is boiled, See the ar- 


wide furnace; but as their width would 
make them apt to bend in the middle, 
which would ſpoil the working of the ſalt, 


along the middle of the furnace, and on 
they are about eight inches high, 'and 


ſmalleſt at the top. Theſe are placed at 
about three foot diſtance one from an- 
other, and the wall which ſupports them, 
and which is called the midfeather, is 


top, as barely to give room for the baſes 
of the taplings. We” | 
an hole in a veſſel, and applying a tube 
or cannula in the aperture, for the com- 


tarned therein. 


an inciſion in the bark of a tree, and let. 
ing out the juice. To tap a tree at the 
root, is to open it round about the root. 
In the tapping of trees, the juice taken 
in from the earth, aſcends from the root ; 
and, after it is coneocted and aſſimilated, 
in the branch-;, Sc. it deſcends, like a 
liquor in an alembic, to the orifice or in- 
cihon, where it iſſues out. One of the 
18 F 2 | | molk 


moſt effectual ways of tapping, ſo as to 

obtain the greateſt quantity of 

that in the ſhorteſt time, is not only to 

pierce the bark, or to cut the body of the 
tree almoſt to the pith with a chiſſel (as 


ſome have direded), but to bore through 


all the circles on both ſides the pith, leav- 
ing only the outermoſt circle and the bark 


on the north-eaſt fide unpierced, This 


ole is to be bored ſloping upwards, as 
large as the largeſt augre will make; 
and that alſo through and under a large 
arm near the ground; and thus it will 


not need any ſtone to keep open the ori- 


fice, nor tap to direR the ſap into the re- 
ceiver. This way the tree will, in a ſhort 
time, afford liquor enough to brew with- 
al: and with ſome of this ſweet ſap, one 
buſhel of malt is ſaid to make as good 
ale as four buſhels of malt with ordina- 
ry water. The large maple, called the 
ſycamore, is ſaid to yield the beſt brew- 


ing ſap, its juice being very ſweet and 


wholeſome. It is affirmed that the li- 
quor which may be drawn from a birch, 
in the ſpring-time, is equal to the whole 
weight of the tree, branches, root, and 
all together. 
To preſerve the ſap for brewing, inſolate 
it by a conſtant expoſure to the ſun, in 
proper veſſels, till the reſt be gathered and 
ready, otherwiſe it will contract an aci- 
dity, When there is enough, put into it 
as much very thin cut and hard-toaſted 
rye-bread, as will ſerve to ferment it; 
and when it works, take cut the bread, 
and bottle up the liquor, A fzw cloves 
in each veſſel that receives the ſap, as it 
o0ts from the tree, will allo preſei ve it 
a twelvemonth. 

'TaP?iNG, in ſurgery. See the article 

Pax AcENT ESIS. 

TAPI E, a river of the hither India, which 
runs from eaſt to weſt, through the pro- 
vince of Cambaya, and falls into the in- 

dian ocean, a little below Surat. 

TAP-TO. See the article TAT-Fo.. 


TAPUYERS and TAPINAMBES, twonu- 


merous tribes which the Portugveſe found 
in Braſil, in South America, when they 
planted that country. | | 
TAR, a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance, 
obtained from old pines and fir-trees, by 
burning them with a cloſe ſmothering 
heat: for the method cf obtaining which, 
and the uſe of it in cos ting and caulking 
ſhips, Sc. ſee the article Piru. 
With regard to the medical uſes of tar, 
it may be obſerved, that it differs from 
the native refinous juice of trees, In bav- 


ſaþ, and 
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ing received a diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the fire, and containing a portion 
of the ſaline and other juices, united with 
the reſinous and oily; by the mediation 
of theſe, a part of the terebinthinate oil 
proves diſſoluble in aqueous liquors,which 
extract little or nothing from the purer 
turpentines, See TURPENTINE. 


Water impregnated with the more ſoluble 
parts of tar, proves, in conſequence of 


this hot pungent oil, warm and ſtimu- 
lating : it ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, and 
quickens the circulation, By theſe qua- 
lities, in cold, languid, phlegmatic ha- 
bits, it ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenuates 
viſcid juices, opens obſtructions of the 
minuter veſſels, and . promotes perſpira. 
tion and the fluid ſecretions in general; 
whilſt in hot bilious temperaments, it 
diſpoſes to inflammation, and aggravates 
the complaints which it has been em. 


ployed to remove, 


Tar- water has lately been recommend. 
ed to the world as a certain and ſafe me- 
dicine in almoſt all diſeaſes; a flow, yet 
eſſectual alternative in cachexies, ſcurvies, 
chlorotic, hy ſterical, hy pochondriacal, and 
other chronical complaints; and a ſud- 
den remedy in acute diſtempers, which 
demand immediate relief, as pleuriſies, 
peripneumonies, the ſmall-pox, and all 
kinds of fevers in general. This medi- 
cine, though inferior to the character 
given of it, is, doubtleſs, in many caſes, 
of conſiderable utility. It ſenſibly raiſes 
the pulſe, and occaſions ſome conſiderable 
evacuations, generally by perſpiration or 
urine, though ſometimes by ſtool or vo- 
mit: hence it is ſuppoſed to act by in- 
creaſing the vis vitæ, and enabling na- 
ture to expel the morbific humours. We 


mall here inſert, from the firſt public re- 


commender of this liquor, Biſhop Berk- 
ley, ſome obſervations on the manner of 
uling it. 'Tar-water, when right, is not 
paler than french, nor deeper than ſpaniſh 
white wine, and full as clear: if there te 
not a ſpirit very ſenfibly perceived in 
drinking, you may conclude the tar-water 
is not good. It may be drank either cold 
or warm; in colics, it is judged to be beſt 
warm. As to the quantity, in common 
chronical indiſpoſit ions, a pint a day may 
ſuffice, taken on en empty ſtomach, at 
two or four times, to wit, night and 
morning, and about two houts after din- 
ner and breakfaſt: more may be taken by 
ſtrong ſtomachs. But thoſe who labour 
under great and inveterate maladies, mutt 
drink a greater quantity, at leaſt a quart 


every. 
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wo twenty-four hours: all of this claſs 
„ an 


have patience and perſeverance in the 
uſe of this, as well as of all other medi- 
cines, which, though ſure, muſt yet, in 


the nature of things, be ſlow in the cure 


of inveterate and chronical diſorders, In 
acute caſes, and fevers of all kinds, it 
muſt be drank in bed, warm, and in 


great quantity (the fever til} enabling 


ry hour; which has been known to work 


the patient to drink), perhaps a pint eve- 


ſurpriſing cures. But it works ſo quick, 
x] gives ſuch ſpirits, that the patients 
often think. themſelves cured before the 
fever hath quite left them, _. 
Ointment of tar is directed in the Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory to be made as follows: 
take of mutton- ſuet tried, and tar, each 
equal weights; melt them together, and 
firain the mixture whilſt hot. This com- 
poſition, with the addition of half its 
weight of reſin, has long been uſed in 
the ſhops, as a cheap ſubſtitute to the 
black baſilicon. See Bas1LICON. 
Tar- pills are directed, in the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory, to be prepared as follows: 
take of tar any quantity at pleaſure, mix 
it with as much elecampane- root as will 
reduce it into a proper thickneſs for being 
formed into pills. The powder, here 
mixed with it, though of no great virtue, 
is, nevertheleſs, a very uſeful addition, 
not only for procuring it a due conſiſt- 
ence for taking, but Jikewiſe, as it di- 
vides the glutinous texture of the tar, and 
thus prevents its adhering to the inteſtines, 
and promotes its ſolubility in the animal 
juices, Each dram of the maſs is form- 
ed into twelve pills, ſix of which are ta- 
ken every morning and evening, in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt, phthiſes, ſcurvies, 
Se. They are far more different in qua- 
lity from tar-water, than might be at 
firſt expected; that nauſeous draught has 
little heat, pungency, and bitterneſs; the 
water extracting only a ſmall quantity of 
the hot oil, which becomes ſoluble by the 
mediation of the acid, produced in the 
preparation of the tar, 
Some have imagined this acid to be the 
oily ſubſtance that gives virtue to tar- 
water; and hence have endeavoured to 
introduce an acid ſpirit, obtained from tar 


by dittillation; but the effects of this, 


and all other acids, are directly contrary 
to thoſe experienced, either from tar- 
water, or tar given in ſubſtance, 
Barbadoes tar is nearly of the conſiſtence 
of common tar, and of a reddiſh black 
colour and diſagreeable ſine}, This bi- 
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tumen is found in ſeveral of our ameri- 


can iſlands, where it is eſteemed, by the 


inhabitants, of great ſervice as a ſudori- 
fic, and in diſorders of the breaſt and 
lungs: though in caſes of this kind, at- 
tended with inflammation, it is certainly 
improper. They alſo apply it externally 
- as a diſcutienc, for preventing paralytic 
"diſorders. Among us it is rarely uſed, 
and not often to be met with genuine. 


be college employ it as a menſtruum for 


ſulphur, in the barbadoes balſam of ſul. 
_ phur; and direct an oil to be diftilled 
from it. | 


TARACON, a city of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Arragon, fituated on the con- 


fines of old Caſtile : weſt long. 2* 6, and 
north lat. 41 55%. 

TARAGON, a city and port town of 
Spain, in the province of Catalonia, ſi- 
tuated on the Mediterranean ſea, in eaſt 
long. 1 157, and north lat. 41 67. 

TARANTISMUS, in medicine, the diſ- 
eaſe or affection of thoſe bit by the ta- 
rantula, See the article TARANTULA, 


_— 


The patients under this malady are de- 


nominated tarantati. 

TARANTO, a port-town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the 
gulph of Otranto, forty-five miles weſt 
of that city, being the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop. ; 

TARANTULA, in the hiſtory of inſecis, 
a ſpecies of araneus, with an oval hairy 
body and thick legs. See ARANEUS, 
This is one of the large ſpiders, but is 


not the very largeſt known: its body is 


three quarters of an inch long, and of 
the thicknels of one's little finger: it is 
uſually of an olive brown, variegated with 
a duſkier colour; but in this it varies 
greatly: it is covered with a ſhort and 
ſoft down, or bairineſs ; the points of its 
forceps are very fine and ſharp: this ſpe - 
cies is a native of Apulia. 

As to the effects of the poiſon they cons 
vey into the wound they make, there 
ſeems yet room for much explanation 
about it, We are told, that in the ſum- 
mer months, eſpecially when the heats are 
greateſt, as in the dog-days, the taran- 
tula, creeping among the corn in the 
fields, bites the mowers and paſſengers 
that in the winter it lurks in holes, an 
is ſcarcely ſeen; and that if it bites then 
it is not ſo venomous, neither does it in- 


duce any ill ſymptoms: but in hot wea- 


ther, according to Dr. Mead, although 
the pain of its bite is at firſt no greater 
than what is cauſed by the fling of a bee, 


yet 


TAR 
yet the part is quickly after diſcoloured 
with a livid, black, or yellowiſh circle, 
and raiſed to an inflamed ſwelling; the 

tient within a few hours is ſeized with 
a violent ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, 
univerſal faintneſs, and ſometimes trem- 


bling, with a weakneſs in the head; and 


on being aſked his ailment, with a tremul- 
ous voice, and melancholy look, points 
to his breaſt, as if the heart was moſt 
affected: the patient grows by degrees 
more melancholy, ſtupid, and ſtrangely 
timoroue, and in a ſhort time expires, un- 
leſs muſic is called to his aſſiſtance, which 
alone, without the help of medicines, is 
ſaid to perform the cure, the uſual alexi- 
gharmics and cordial medicines, being of 
no ſervice : for at the firſt ſound of the 


muſical inſtrument, although the ſick lie 


as it were in an apoplectic fit, they begin 
by degrees, to move their hands and feet, 
till at laſt they get up, and fall to dancing, 
with wonderful vigour at firſt, for three 
or four hours; then they are put to hed, 

refreſhed from their ſweating a ſhort time, 
and repeat their exerciſe, with the ſame 
vehemence, perceiving no wearineſz or 
weakneſs from it, but profeſſing that they 


grow ſtronger and nimbler the more they 


dance, At this ſport they uſually ſpend 
twelve hours a day z,and it continues three 
or four days, by which time they are 
freed from all their ſymptoms; which, 
nevertheleſs, attack them about the ſame 
time next year; and if they do not take 
care to prevent this relapſe by muſic, 
they fall into the jaundice, want of ap- 
tite, univerſal weakneſſes, and ſuch 
ike diſeaſes, which are every year in- 
creaſed, if dancing be neglected, till at 
Jaſt they prove incurable. As muſic is 
the common cure, ſo they who are bitten 
are pleaſed, ſome with one ſort of it, and 
ſome with another; one is pleaſed with a 
pipey another with a timbrel, one with a 
harp, and another with a fiddle; ſo that 
the muſicians ſometimes make ſeveral el. 
ſays before they can accommodate their 
art to the venom ; but this is conſtant and 
certain, notwithſtanding this variety, that 
they all require the quickeſt and briſkeſt 
tunes; and are never moved by a flow 
dull harmony. While the tarantati are 
dancing, they loſe in a manner the uſe 
of all their ſenſes, are like ſo many drunk- 
ards, do many ridiculous and fooliſh 
tricks, talk and act obicenely and rudely, 


take great pleaſure in playing with vine- 


leaves, with naked ſwords, red cloaths, 
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A 
cannot bear the fight of any thing black 
ſo that if any b ee 5 —.— 
in that colour, he muſt immediately with- 
draw, otherwiſe they relapſe into their 
ſymptoms with as much violence as ever. 
Baglivi, who reſided in Italy, and prob. 
ably had good -opportunities of inform. 


ing himſelf with reſpect to this inſeR, has 


written a treatiſe expreſly upon the ſub. 
jet: and moſt. medicinal writers men. 
tion the diſtempers ariſing from the bite 
thereof, as a thing certain, 

But, notwithſtanding, all theſe, great au- 
thorities, there 1s good reaſon to believe 
the whole ſtory fabulous, and a vulgar er- 
ror; for it is, treated as ſuch by an italian 
phy ſician, in the Philoſ, Tranſact. and a 
great many gentlemen of unqueſtionable 
veracity, who reſided at Taranto many 
months, and during the time in which 
the bite of a tarantula is ſaid to be moſt 
pernicious, affirm, that there was not a 
phyſician in the country, who believed 
there ever was ſuch a diſtemper, from ſuch 
a cauſe : that among the vulgar there is 
a tradition, that diſtempers attended with 
very extraordinary circumſtances, had 
been excited by the bite of a tarantula; 
but that no body ever remembers a ſingle 
inſtance ; and that there is no other ſpider 
to be found in that country, different from 
thoſe which are common in moſt warm 
countries. 


TARANTOLA-xrisn, a ſpecies of oſme- 


tus, wich eleven rays in the pinna ani. 
See the article OSMERUS. 


This fiſh is of the fize of the ſmelt, or 


larger; the body is rounded, and the 
belly flat; its thickneſs is about that of 
a man's thumb, when its length is ſeven 
inches; the belly is white, the head is 
flatted, and there is a little furrow be- 
tween the eyes; the opening of the 
mouth is very large, and the roſtrum 
acute; there is in each jaw a ſingle ſeries 
of long teeth on each fide of the palate; 
the back fin has twelve rays, and there 
is towards the extremity of the back a 
membranous appendage of the appear- 
ance of a fin, but without any rays; the 
pectoral fins have each thirteen rays. 


TARASCON, a port-town of France, 


in the province of Provence, fituated on 


the river Rhone, eight miles north of 
Arles, 


TARBES, a city of France, in the pro- 


vince of Gaſcony, and territory of Bi- 
gorre, ſituated on the river Adour : welt 
long. 37, and north lat. 439 167%. 


and the like ; and, on the other hand, TARE, is an allowance for the outßde 
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package, | that contains ſuch goods 2 
babe be unpacked without detriment; 
or for the papers, threads, bande, Sc. 
that incloſe or bind any goods imported 


looſe 3 or, though imported in caſks, 


cheſts, c. yet cannot be unpzeked and 


weighed net. Several ſorts of goods have 


their tares aſcertained, and thoſe are not 


to be altered or deviated from, in any 
caſe, within the port of London; unleſs 


mme merchant thinking himſelf, or the of- 
ficers of the crown, to be er by 
e goods may 


ſuch tares, ſhall defire that t 
be unpacked, and the net · weight taken; 
which may be done either by weighing 
the goods in each reſpective caſk, Cc. 
net; or (as is practiſed in eaſt- india 
goods particularly ) by picking out ſeveral 
caſks, &c, of each ſize, and making an 
average, compute the reſt accordingly. 
But this muſt not be done without the 
conſent of two ſurveyors, atteſted by their 
hands in the landwaiter's books; and in 
the out-ports, not without the conſent of 


the collector and ſurveyor. And as to 


thaſe goods which have not their tares aſ- 
certained, two ſurveyors in London, and 
the collector and ſurveyor in the out- 


ports, are to adjuſt and allow the ſame, 


in like manner. Sometimes the caſks, 
Sc. are weighed beyond ſea, before the 
goods are put in; and the weight of each 
reſpective caſk, &c, marked thereon (as is 
uſual for moſt goods imported from the 
britiſh plantations), or elſe inſerted in 
the merchant's. invoice; in which caſe, 
if the real invoice be produced, and the 


officers have ſatisfied themſelves (by un- 8 


packing and weighing ſome of them) 
that thoſe weights are juſt and true, they 


do then, after having reduced them to 


britiſh weight, efteem them to be the real 


tares, and paſs them accordingly. But 


the unpacking goods, and taking the 
net · weight, being ſuppoſed the juſteſt me- 
thod, both for the crown and merchant, 
It is uſually practiſed in the port of Lon- 


don, in all caſes where it can be done 


with conveniency, and without detriment 
to the goods, 


As the knowledge of tare is of great im- 


portance in commerce, we ſhall here add 
an alphabetical table of ſome principal 
articles in' trade, with their tares, as al- 
lowed in the cuſtomhouſe of London, 
Alum in caſks, tare 12 per cent. 
Antimony in c{ks, 6 Ih. per cent. 
Aſhes, called pot-aſhes, 10 per cent. 
Aſhes, called weed aſhes, 816. per lack, 
| e 
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Aſſa fctida, in baſkets, about Ct. 
315. per baſket. | ps pa 

Barilla in double ſerons, 36 B. per ſeron. 

Beads, called cofal-beads, in caſes, if 
covered with rags, 3 per cent. for firings, 
paper, and rags; but if not covered 
with rags, then only 2 per cent. 

Brimſtone in caſks, 8 ib, per cent. 


Bugle, great, in caſks, 3 per cent. 


Camphor in tubs about I or 4 Cwrt, tare 
1815. i | 

Canary-ſeeds in barrels of about a Cwt, 
at 30 15. each. N | 


Capers in caſks, tare one third. 


Cochineal in cheſts, covered with ſkins, 
containing about 14 Cwt. tare 50 lb. 


Ditto in barrels, about 14 Cwt. tare 


36 lb. | | | 
Ditto in bales of about 200 lb. each 13 lb. 
per bale. 


Ditto in caſks of about 250 Ib. each, 
442 lb. each, | 


Coffee in bales, from India, of about 


21 Cwt. 18 lb. per bale, 


Ditto in bales from Turky, of about 


3 Ct. 15 Ib. per bale, 


Copper- ore in caſks of near 2 Cwt. each, 
21 lb. per caſk, | 

Copperas-green, in caſks of about 105 
Cwt, 10 per cent. : 


' Figs in barrels, 141b. per cent, 


Flax, undreſſed, in bales or bags about 
41 Cwt. 61b. each. 


Galle, from Aleppo and Smyrna, in 
double bags, 7 lb. | 
Sum: arabic in ſacks about 3 Cwt. 10lb- 


each. 9 


per ſack. 


Hemp in fats, 14 lb. per cent. 
| Hops in bags, 4 lb. per cent. x 
Indigo in cheſts, covered with king, | 


about 14 Cwt. 48 lb. 


Ditto in bales, with ſkins, about 14 Ct. 


tare 16 lb. 5 
Iron, old buſhel, in caſks about 13 Ct. 
107 lb. each. | 
Madder, great and ſmall, fingle and 
double bags, tare 28 lb. | 
Peatl-barley in caſks of about 41 Cwtes 
451b. per caſk. N 1 
Pepper, long, from India, in bags about 
1 Cwt. 8 lb. per bag. FE 
Pitch, called burgundy-pitch, in ſtands 
about 2+ Cwt. tare 56 lb. 


Prunelloes in boxes about 14 lb. 3 lb. 


per box. . N S A 
Rice in barrels about 4 Cwt. tare as on 
the caſks, 5 2 
Sago, from India, in bags about 94 lb. 
31b, each, | 1355 
188 : Salts 


n 


dalt- petre in caſks, 1a lb. per cent. 


Smalts, or powder · blue, in caſks, about 


4 Cwt. 10 per cent, 


Soap, called caſtile-ſoap, in double ſe- 


rons about 3 Ct. 30 lb. 
Tallow, from Ruſſia and Ireland, in 
caſks, 12 lb. per cent. 
Turpentine in caſks, tare one fifth part. 
Wax, bees-wax in caſks about 10 Ct. 
$4 lb. per caſk, 8 
Spaniſh wool in bales, for cloth, about 
2 Cwt, tare 28 lb. | 
TARENTAIS puTCHyY, the ſouth divi- 
ſion of Savoy, having Piedmont on the 


ſouth-eaſt, and Savoy proper on the north- 


welt : ſubje& to the king of Sardinia. 
TARGET, a kind of ſhield or weapon of 

defence made uſe of by the antients. 
TARGOROD, a town of Turky in Eu- 

rope, in the province of Moldavia, fifty 


miles ſouth weſt of Jazy : eaſt long, 26? 


307, and north lat. 47“. 
TARGUM, a name whereby the E. call 
the chaldee paraphraſes, or expo 
the Old Teſtament, in the chaldee lan- 
guage, After the captivity, the jewiſh 
doctors, in order to make the people un- 
derſtand the holy ſcripture, which was 
read in hebrew in their ſynagogues, were 
obliged to explain the law to them in a 
language they underſtood, which was the 
chaldean, or that uſed in Aſſyria. The 
targums now remaining, were compoſed 
by different perſons, upon different parts 
of ſcripture, and are eight in number, 
- TARIF, or TARIFF, a table or catalogue, 
containing the names of different ſorts of 
merchandize, with the duties to be paid, 
as ſettled by authority, amongſt trading 
nations, : 1 
TARIFFA, a port-town of Spain, in the 
province of Andaluſia, fituated at the en- 


trance of the ſtreights of Gibraltar, eigh- 


teen miles welt of Gibraltar, and twenty- 
four miles north of Tangier; weſt long, 
62 157, and north lat. 36“. | 
TARKU, a port-town of Perſia, in the pro- 
vince of Chirvan and territory of Dagiſ- 
tan, fituated on the weſt fide of the Caſ- 
pian fea, three hundred miles. ſouth of 
Aftracan : eaſt long, 519, north lat. 429. 


TARO, a river of Italy, which riſes in the 


mountains on the confines of Genoa, and 
runs north-eaſt thro' the dutchy of Par- 
ma, falling into the Po below C:emona, 
TARODANT, a city of Morocco, in Af- 
rica, in the territory of Sus, ſituated near 
the Atlantic ocean, one hundred and 
twenty miles ſouth of the city of Moroc- 
co: weſt long. 10%, and horth lat. 30“. 


— 
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itions, of 


1 


TAY. 
TARPAULIN, a piece of canvas, well 
tarred over, to keep off the rain from an 

place. The term is alſo often applied in 


.a burleſque ſenſe to a perſon that has b 
all his life bred A * 


TARPEIAN, in roman antiquity, an ap. 


pellation. given to a ſteep rock in Rome; 
whence, by the law of the twelve tables, 
thoſe guilty of certain crimes were preci- 
pitated. | 
TARPEIAN GAMES, the ſame with thoſe 
otherwiſe called capitoline. See the ar- 
ticle CaPITOLIVE GAMES. © 
TARRACE, or TERRACE, a kind of 
plaſter or mortar, See TERRACE. 
TARSO, in the glaſs-trade, a white kind 
of ſtone, uſed inſtead of ſand, for the 
fineſt cryſtal glaſs, See GLass. 
TARSUS, in anatomy, the ſpace between 
the bones of the. leg and the metatarſus, 
wherein are contained ſeven bones, wiz, 
the aſtragalus, calcaneum, os naviculare, 
os cuboides, and the three oſſa cuneifor- 
mia. See ASTRAGALUS, Cc. 
If any of theſe bones happens to be lux. 
ated, they ſhould be ſpeedily replaced; 
for which purpoſe the hoof ſhould be ex- 
tended on an even table, and the ſurgeon 
is to replace the diſlocated bones with the 
preſſure of the palms of his hands, ad- 
juſting them alſo with his fingers, where 
need requires. Compreſſes, dipped in 
warm ſpirit of wine, are then to be laid 
on the part, and both theſe and the re- 
duced bones ſecured in their places, by 
means of the proper bandages : the pa- 
tient is then to be evjoined to remain in 
| bed, till the new ſet bones have acquired 
a ſuſſicient ſtreogth, +a 
TAaRSUSs is alſo uſed by ſome for the carti- 
lages which terminate the palpebræ, or 
eyelids, and from which:the cilia or ha'rs 
| ariſe, See the article EYE. 
Taksus, now Teraſſo, once the capital of 
Cilicia, ip the leffer Aſia, now a pro- 
vince of Aſfiatic-Torky, is ſituated op the 
north ſide of the Levant- Sea: eaſt long. 
35, north lat. 37“. whey | 
TARTANE, in naval architecture, a kind 
of bark, uſed in the Mediterranean, for 
_ fiſhing and carriage, It has only a main- 
maſt and a mizzen; its ſails are trianhgu- 
lar; and when a ſquare fail is put up, 
it is called a ſail of fortune, 


TARTAR, in natural hiſtary and phar- 


macy, a hard and almoſt flony ſeparation 
from a vegetable juice, after fermenta- 
tion. See FERMENTATION. , 
The common tartar is the produce of 
wine, being found in large maſſes, ad- 
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bi bib lon kept. "who pr are 
. ith it 1145 ole 65 ifreg the cryſtals ab out RB rug "firſt "a; hate 


fig ard and mort or 55 denſe are, ſmall uantity of white earth of the na- 
P ſmell, "and of A fubacid taſte. __ "tare.of chalk, in the water in which 
The como crude tartar is of tWũW . they are to be boiled, for the ſecond ſo- 
Kinds, the white and the red; this differ. lution. This earth renders the water 
ence of colour, bein owing to that of the milky, 'but the Mw ſhoot perfe 
; wine they are prod ced from, is of little clear in it, and whatever foulneſs th 
conſequence in itſelf, but it is an indica- carried wilh them at their firſt ſhooti 
tion of more eſſential differences in the will be, by this means, 
matter. The White tartar is much more ſeparated from them. 
: pure and Clean than the red, and is, It was formecly a cuſtom to ſeparate firſt 
| though e equally hard, conhiderably; 100 the ſalt Which 5 to the top of the li- 


"heavy, We have this principally' from vor in a thin ſkin. or film, and 
Corti, where it is, at times, Tienda NN was, oF purer than hs re „ and 


more perfect 7 


ort of er 1 complaints. 
4 on (its ſurfate. Tartar. properly Fixed ſalt of TagTar, Take any quan- 
* ſpeskisg, the eſſential (alt of the” ga . tity of tartar. at pleaſure, put it into a 
I. Tartat contains a large portion of acid > crucible, - and calcine it for eight hours 
N i falt, And of an oil, 15 part thin and lim- in an open fire; then pour boiling water 
in pid, "5h part thick a and coarſe, It affords on it, and. (et it over the fire till, all. on 
10 oe! F portion of a volatile alkali ſalt in _ alt be diſſolved. Filtre the ſoluti 
N Al n, and the refiduum yields A and evaporate it to a dryneſs.in a ad 
g very large 5 N of fixed alkali." heat; there will remain, at the bottom 
7 is to be obſerved, that both theſe Mae of the veſſel, a white fixed alkaline ſalt. 
10 Kew, in ſome degree, creafutes of the If it is not ſo pure as it ought to be 
80 fle; for e of them manifeſt, them- diſſolve it in fair-water; filtre the ſolu- 
ſelves either by their taſte of qualities in tion, and evaporate it to a dryneſs as be- 
ry the tarfar, aux more than in any other fore; after which it may be calcined for 
A ſubſtances, which yet afford much of half an hour in a crucible; it will then 
# | them by 3nalyſis, till they have felt the be perfectly pure, and muſt be kept in 
Fache of the fire. MY 2 plat clo fo pped, for it eaſily melts if 
of rtar diſſolves in boiling- water, but with the air comes to it. 
_ great difficulty in cold; and even When If this ſalt be expoſed to a damp. air, AS 
"# purified, and brought to the ſtate of "what in a vault, or other ſuch place, in a flat 
we call cryſtal, or cream of tattar, it re- earthen veſſel, it runs into a heavy li- 
8.7 tains the ſame quality. Tartar is ſcarce quor, which is to be filtred, to ſeparate 
ind ever given internally in its crude ſtate, it from any foulneſs it may have acci- 
for The ee now in uſe are theſe. „0% contrafted, and is the oleum 
in- Hal of TARTAR, Powder a quantity | tartari per deliquium. | 
85 of white tartar," and boil it in a ſufficient © The fixed (alt of tartar is very acrid and 
g portion of water till it be in a great part cauſtic ; ſome attribute great virtues. to 
55 ' diffolved, the foulnefs only remaining it, as a diuretic; and our apothecaries 
* dehind. Pour this decoction, while hot, too frequently uſe it in the place of ſalt 
5 ihrough a flannel-bag, let it ſtand till of wormwood. They, indeed, buy it as 
5 cold, and there will be cryſtals formed ſuch; and what is yet more unfair i in the 
_ at the ſides of the veſſel; theſe are the ſeller, i is, what he calls by either of theſe 
1 cryſtals of tartar. They may be diſſolved names of ſaltoft tartar or ſalt of vorm ood, 
wh by boiling a ſecond time, and ſet to ſhoot as it is more or leſs purified, is often not. 
ring Agaig, and by this means they will be 


1 90 year 
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ys ſuch a8 is of a,compatt. 


"off from the fides. of very large vellels, in 
_ which they, ett their white wines for 
7 'T he red. 11215 18 | brought | 
thiitice from, Italy, and ome 
The Wi e tartar is to 

choſen for thedicina 'uſe, Aud parti- 
8 085 
ſpongy © ; cavernous, when broken, 


1 Ag ee from dirt, ar other fouleſſes, 
And ſuch a 145 


Vor. IV. 


called cream of tartar 50 but i it is wholly 


the ſame with the cryſtals that ſhoot to 
the Lip of the) veſſel, and nobody now 
trouble themſelves to keep it ſeparate. 

„The cryſtals of tartar, or, as we com- 


* wonly expreſs | it, cream of tartar, is a 
7; EP, purge; it attenuates and reſolves 


tough humors, and is good againſt ob- 


ſteuctions of the viſcera, and in cacheRic 


truly eit but is prepared from the 
l 


in opeving tht bodies of teßnous and ſul- 
1 


"or water, than th 


SAR 
ed alkali is of gr at uſe 
phureous ſupjects, and making them 


jeld a fironger tincture to ſpirit of wine, 
0 otherwiſe would do. 


V is often mixed alſo with purges to 


* quicken. t 


operation. Caution ought 
, 


"to be taken, when it is given interna 
either that it be firſt diſſolved by an acid, 
ai in the ſalinedraughts ; or elfe blended 
with 2 large quantity of liquor, to pre- 


. 
> 


vent its proving too acrid as it paſſes the 


tity of ſalt of b good crucible z 
ſet it in an open! fire, and calcine it for 
ſome hours, , raifiog the fire, at laſt, to 
ſuch a degree a$ to make the ſalt ready 
to melt; * pour it into a clean matble 
mortar, grind it fome time, and while 
pet hot, put it into a matraſt heated be- 


ceſophagus. | 
re al of TARTAR. Put a quan- 
t 


" forehand ; pour a quart. of reQtified ſpi- 


*- 


Mi 
LD 


* 
« 


wi 
a 
4 


its of wine on four ounces of this cal- 
cined ſalt, and let it Rand in a ſand-heat 
three or four days, in which time} if the 


= 3-04 


it will betome of a Rong yellowiſh 


+ e, and is then to be filtred off for 


14 rl i : 
5 ople who make this tinAure, find it 
fficolt_to give the ſpirit the true colour. 


is tinduse is attenuant and zeſolvent, 
given from ten to thirty drops: it is alſo 


fe 
£ 
C 
| 
1 


© of great uſe in extrading the tinctures of 


* 


Foliated TARTAR, 


vegetable and mineral ſubſtances, which 


would | not impart any colour to ſimple 


ſpirit of wine. 


or regenerated Tar- 


TAR. Take any quantity of dry falt of 


. tartir powdered, put it in a large glaſs 


veſſel, and pour thereon, by degrees, as 


much ſpirit of vinegar as will ſaturate 


the ſalt; filtre the fluid, and evaporate it 


over a gentle fire to drineſs, taking great 


care that the matter does hot contract 


any empyreuma. On the ſalt which re · 


much freſh vinegar as will again ſaturate 


it ; then filtre the fluid, and carefully dry 


it by evaporation. 

This ſalt has a f&brifuge and deobſtruent 
quality. The doſe may be from ten 
grains to one ſcruple, to be taken in a 


glaſs of water, and repeated every fourth 
or ſixth hour, according to the exigence 


Soluble TARTAR is thus i 


of the-caſe. 


Emetic TarTaR, a preparation of anti- 


mony with tartar. Sce ANTIMONY. 


: Diſſolve a 


Fe have been rigl:ily managed, the 


LIAR", 7 . fh, | in 5 
F 
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SAT... 


pong of 6xed alkaline falt in's gallon of 
Hin 
us FRY 


ing-water, and gr advally, t row in 
eryftals of tartar as long as a freſh addi. 
tion thereof raiſes any efferyelcsned, which 
geoenlly ceo before, thee ene of 
the cryſtals have been uſed: then filtr 


. the liquor; and, after due evaporation, 


. 
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Vitriolated | 77 RTAR ak 
College of London phyhiejans, to be made 
: thug; tote "cigh ces of | 

| rp while the 


* throw into it ſalt of taxtar, or any other 


upon throwing in a freſh ad 


. Vitriolated- tartar is ap 
in ſmall. doſes of a ſeruple, or hal 
dram, attenuates viſcid 


: 


+4 


ſet it by to cryſtallize. ' This ſalt has 
been long efteemed both as a medicine 
and a menfiruum : it is aperient, atte- 
nuates viſcid juices, promotes the urina 

ſecretion, and. gently lgoſens the belly: 


* the doſe is from ten grains to a dram or 


two, or more, Tt is alſo uſed as an ad- 


dition to the refinous purgatives, as it 
promotes their action, and at the ſame 


time prevents their griping quality. 
Den eran, ,. 


A Poe fit n 7 
Wan en ile water 3 
; Gor e boiling, 
alkaline ſalt, till no 10 0 ariſes 
ſh addition, which 

generally happens when four ounces, or 
a little more of the ſalt haye been uſed : 


_ filtre the liquor through paper, and after 


due eyaporation ſet it by to cryffallize 
6 a 


ers Juices, anf aps 
motes the fluid ſecretion, In larger doſes 


it proves a mild and ſafe cathartic. 
TARTARY, a vaſt country in the nor- 


thern parts of Aſia, bounded, by Siberia 


on the north and weft; this is called 


The Tartars. who lie 


#% 


reap: Carpal 1 artarg. v 
coyy, and Siberia, are thoſe 


i th ot; ts vd $ | 
i of Rracan, Circaſſia, and Dagiſtan, 


ſituated north-weſt of the Cafpian-ſea : 


- the calmuc Tartars, who lie between 
Siberia and the Caſpi 


an- ſea: the uſbec 
Tartars and Moguls, who lie north of 


Perſia, and Todig: and, laftly, thoſe of 


Tibet, who lie north-weſt of China. 


ing af TASSEL, a fort of pen ſant ornament at 
mains 3fter this evaporation, pour out as ly 


the corners of à cuſhion; or the like, 
Ia building, taſſels denote thoſe pieces of 


 *board that lie under the ends of the man- 
tile trees, | 


TASSO, or Tulssus, a ſmall ifland in 


the Archipelago, thirty miles north of 


Lemnos. 


TASTE, in phyſiology, a peculiar ſenſa- 


tion excited by means of the organs of 
taſte, wiz. the pe pillæ on the tongue. 
See the article TONGUE, | 


The taſtes of bodies depend on a certain 


determinate magnitude of their particles 
g | | —— 


rient, e | 
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means of the papillz of the tongue, 


Savours, Which are the objects of the 


taſte in general, proceed chiefly from the 
dine — which, are found in all mat- 


ters, whether animal or vegetable, 
which we take either as food or phy ſic. 
Theſe little angular pungent bodies are 
fitter than others to penetrate even to the 
immediate organ, and to make them - 
ſelves perceived there : we may judge of 
them by putting a grain of pure ſalt, of 

y kind whatever, upon the tongue, 
where it will make a very. ſtrong im- 
preſſion; and their analyſis diſcoyers, 


that, of all mixed bodies, thoſe that 


affect the organ moſt, are ſuch as abound 
moſt in ſalts. See the article SALT, 

The moſt ſimple ſavours, and upon 
which men are more generally agreed, 
are thoſe wherein the ſalts are the leaſt 
mitigated by the mixture of other mat- 
ters, Every one knows what is meant 
by (alt, our, ſweet, bitter, harſh, &c. 
theſe different- ſenſations are ſo remark- 
able that they are preſently diſtinguiſhed : 
they are, as it were, the baſis of all 
others, which become ſo much the more 


difficult to deſcribe and expreſs, the mare 
they recede from their primary ſimplicity. 


The bitterne(s. of coffee, for example, 
cotrected by the ſweetnels, of ſugar, 


produces a mixed ſenſation 3 the juice 


of fruits, mingled with ſpirit of wine, 
takes a new taſte: the taſte of victuals 
changes almoſt entirely, and is diſguiſed 


a thouſand different ways, by that infi- 


pite number of preparations and mix- 
tures, which the preſent age has rendered 
an important art, | 


TasTE is alſo uſed, in a Ggurative ſenſe, 


for the judgment and diſcernment of the 
mind. 1 HG 

We. conſtantly hear talk of good and 
bad taſte, without well underſtanding the 
meaning of theſe.terms; in effect, a good 


taſte ſeems, at bottom, to be little elſe 


but right reaſon, which we otherwiſe ex- 
reſs by the word judgment. Mad. Scu- 


ery, and Mad, Dacier, call good taſte | 


a harmony between the mind and reaſon ; 
and according as that harmony is more 
or leſs juſt, the perſon has more or lels cf 
this taſte. 


TATA, or Sinpa, the capital of a pro- 5 


vince of the ſame name in the hither In- 
dia, in Aſia, ſituated at the mouth of 


77 Indus: eaſt longitude 680, north la. 


ti tude 236 40ʃ. 241 


TATIANITES, in chyrch-biſtory, | 
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chriſtian heretics in ie | 
© ſo called from their leader Tatian, » te 
ciple of St. Jalan... 
This herefiarch took from Valentinug t 
— 1. the Tome, and from Mar F 
t rine of two principles. But hat 
particularly aeg Fa fol we 
was, their condemning of marriage, and 
forbidding the eating of lb or drinking. 
ine. enen „ 
TATTER SHALL, a market towẽwa of 
Lincolnſhire, eighteen miles ſouth-eaſt of 
TAT-TOO, d. d. TAP-TO, a beat. of 4 
drum at night, to advertiſe the'ſoldiers 
to retreat or repair to their quatters in 
their garriſon, or to their inge in a 
e N ee ee Bar wed awe 
TAu, or TawW. in heraldry, an ordinary 
in figure of à T, ſuppoſed to repreſent 
St. Audrew's croſs, or a croſs potence, 
the top part cut off, See Cioss. 
TAVASTUS, the capital of the provigce 
of Tavaſtia, in the territory of Einlapd, 
in Sweden, ſituated eighty-foyr miles 
north-eaſt of Abo: ealt long, 245, north 
lat. 61 0% > 5 
TAUBER, a river of Germany, Which, 
riſing in Franconia, paſſes by NMergen⸗ 
theim, and falls into the river Maine at 
Wertheim. k . 
TAVERNA, a town of the further Cala- 
bria, fituated ſeventy miles REY of 
210. 15 ; TS, * 
TAUGHT, or TAu' r, in the ſea · lan- 
guage, ſigniſies the ſame as Riff, or faſt « 
thus, to ſet taught the ſnrqude, or ſtays, 
is to make them more tight and ſtiff. 
TAVIRA, a city of Algarva, in. Portu · 
gal: weſt long. $* 32/, north lat. 37% 
TAVISTOCK, a _ borough. of Deyon- 
ſhics, thirty · two miles welt of Exeter. 
It ſends two members to parliament, 
and gives the title of marquis to the no- 
ble family of Ruſſels, dukes of Bedford. 
TAUNT, or TAUNT-MASTED, is.faid of 
a ſhip whoſe matts are too tall for her, 
TAUNTON, a borough of Somerſetſhire, 
twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Wells. 
It ſ nds two members ta parliament. 
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TAURILIA, ia roman 3ntiquity,. certain 


religious games, celebrated to appeaſe the 
ien cc. ld ere | 

TAVURIS,:or Tanis, a city of Per ſia, 
four hundred miles north of Tpahan 1 
ealt long. 46 30% north lat 38 26/, 

TAURUS, the. BULL, * 
the article BULL, Fy 


: 2 41} 
| Tavsvs, in atem, ope af the gyelve | 
| conſiſt. 


ſigns of the zodiac, the 
16G 3 


” 


DAW 1 3168 1 


*confifting ae ſtars,” according. 
to Ptolomy ; of forty-one, according to 

Tycho; and of no leſs than one hundred 
and thirty-five, according to the britannic 
catalogue. See the article ZODIAC. 

Tavkus.is' alſo the name of a ridge of 
mountains which run through the leſſer 
Aſia, from weſt to eaſt, | 


TAUTOLOGY, in rhetoric,” a needleſs. 


. repetition of the ſame. thing in different 
words. vt 2% A 
TAW, or Tav. See the article TAU. 
TAWING, the art of drefling ſkins in 
- white, ſo as to be fit for divers manufac- 
" tures, particularly gloves, &c. 

All ſkins, may be tawed; but thoſe 
© chiefly uſed for this purpoſe are lambs, 
_ ſheep, kids, and goat-ſkins, 
© The method of tawning is this : Having 
cleared the” ſkins of wool or hair, by 
means of lime, Sc. as deſcribed under 

the article SHAMMY, they are laid in a 

large vat of wood or ſtone, ſet on the 

round full of water, in which quick- 

me has been ſlaked, wherein they are 

allowed to lie a month or fix weeks, ac- 

cording as the weather is more or leſs 

hot, or as the ſkins are required to be 
more or leſs ſoft and pliant. 


While they are in the vat, the water and 
lime is changed twice, and the ſkins are 


taken out and put in again every day; 

and when they are taken out for the laſt 
time, they are laid all night to ſoak in a 
running water, to 
| pr of the lime; and in the morning are 
1a 


id together by fixes one upon another, 7 


upon the wooden leg (and are ſeraped 
| Nobtly one after another, to get the fleſh 
off from the fleſhy fide, with a cutting 


two handled inſtrument called a knife, - 


and then they cut off the legs, if they are 
not cut off before) and other ſuperfluous 
parts about the extremes. Then they 
are laid in a vat or pit with alittle water, 
where they are fulled with wooden petthes 
or the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, 
and then the vat is filled up with water, 
and they are rinſed in it. | 
In the next place, they are thrown on a 
clean pavement to drain, and afterwards 
eaſt into a freſh pit of water, out of 


which they rinſe them well, and are laid 


again on the wooden leg, fix at a time, 


with the hair-fide ovtermoſt, over which 


they rub a kind of whetftone very briſkly 


to ſoften and fit them to receive four or 
five more 


* 


et out tone greateſt 


reparations, given them on 


we leg, both on the fleſh ide and the hair- 


K , a 11 
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"fide, wil the knife, after the manner 


above mentioned. 


After this they are put into a pit of wa. 
ter and Wheaten-bran, and ſtirred about 


© - 


it were brandy, but goes out t 


in it with wooden poles, till the bran is 


perteĩved to ſtick to them, and then they 
are left; as they riſe of themſelves to the 
top of the water by a kind of fermenta- 
tion, they are plunged'dapyn again to the 
bottom, and at the ſame time fire is ſet 
to the liquor, 'which takes as eaſily as if 
he moment 
the ſkins ate all covere. 
They repeat this operation as often as the 


ſkins riſe above the water; and when 
they have done riſing they take them out, 


lay them on the wooden leg, the fleſhy 
fide outwards, and ' paſs the knife over 
them to ſcrape off the bran. - 


- Having thus cleared them of the bran, 


they lay the ſkins in a large baſket, and 
load them with huge ſtones to promote 
their draining: and when they have 
drained ſufficiently, they give them their 
feeding, which is 4 after the 
manner following: | 
For one hundred of large ſheep-ſkins, and 
for ſmaller in proportion, they take eight 


melt the whole with water in a veſſel over 
the fire, pouring the diſſolution out, 
while yet loke-warm, into à kind of 
trough, in which is twenty pounds of the 


fineſt wheat flower, with the yolks of eight 


' pared, mixing two ſpoon 


dozen of eggs; of all which is formed a 
kind of patte, a little thicker than chil. 
dren's pap; which, when done, is put in- 
to another veſſel, to be uſed in the follow- 
ing manner : un ade: 
They pour a quantity of hot water into 
the trough in which the paſte was pre- 
fails of the paſte 
with it; to do which they uſe a wooden 


| ſpoon, which contains juſt as much as is 


required for a dozen of ſkins: and 
when the whole is well diluted, two 


dozen of the ſkins are plunged into it; 


but they take care that the water be not 
too hot, which would ſpoil the paſte and 
born the ſkins. | 

After they bave lain ſome time in the 
trough, they take them out, one after 
another, with the hand, and ſtretch them 
out; this they do twice; and after they 
have given them all their paſte, they put 


them into tubs, and there full them afre{b 


with wooden peflles. 
Then they put them into a vat, where 


they are luffered to lie for flye or ſ days, 
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pounds of alum, and three of ſea-(alt, aud 
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& more 2/ then they.take them out in fair 
tint and bang them out to dry. 6n 
cords or racks, and the quicker they are 
dried the better; for if tbey de too long 
- drying, the ſalt and alum within them 


are apt to make them riſe in a grain, 


which is an eſſential fault in this kind of 
dreſſing. 


When the fkins are dry, they are made 
vp into bundles, and juſt dipt in fair wa- 


ter, and taken out and drained ; and be- 


ing thrown into an empty tub, and after 
having lain ſome time are taken out and 
trampled under foot... 

Then they draw them over a flat iron - 
inftrument, the top of which is round 


like a battledore, and the bottom fixed in- 
to a wooden block, to ſtretch and open 
them; and having been opened, they are 
hung inthe air upon cords to dry: and 


being dry, they are opened a ſecond time, 


by paſſing them again over the ſame in- 


ſtrument. 


% 


In the laft place they are laid on a table, 


pulled out, and laid ſmooth, and are then 


- fit for ſale. 1 


After the ſame manner are dreſſed horſes, 


cos, calyes-ſkins, &c. for the ſadlers, 
harneſs- makers, &c. as alſo thoſe of dogs, 


wolves, bears, Cc. except that in theſe 


they omit uſing the paſte, ſalt and alum- 


water being ſufficient. 


which formerly was wont to be paid an- 


nually into the Kiog's-exchequer, but 
now not without conſent of parliament; 


it differs from a ſubſidy in this, that it is 


always Certain, as ſet down in the ex- 
chequer-book, and in general levied of - 


every town, and not particularly of every 


man, Cc. The antient way of levying 


taxes was by tenths and fifteenths, after- 


. wards by ſubſidies and royal aids, and at 
_ by a pound rate; the former of 


theſe were all upon the perſon and per- 
fonal eſtote, but the laſt upon lands and 


rents. In the late reigns,. a land-tax has 
deen annually granted of two, three, or 
four ſhillings. in the pound, according to 


preſent exigencies, to be levied by com- 


miſſioners on the ſeveral counties, cities, 
towns, &c. And in reſpe& of this tax, - 
the tenants, or occupiers, of the land 
are to be charged or aſſeſſed, and the | 


ſame deducted out of the rent due to the 
Jandlords :. and if any perſons refuſe to 
pay what they are rated, the collectors in 


every pariſh may levy. it by diſtreſs and 
. fale of their goods; but in caſe they are 


' byer-rated, they may be relieved by an , the bohea ; to one or other of which all 


appeal to the commiſſioners, 'who have 
power to charge the overplus on others, 
as they ſhall ſee cauſe; or where there ap- 
pears to be a deficicney, they may make a 


TEA 


re-aſſeſſment, &c, 'Tx180UTE; &e. 


TAXIS; a term vſ:d by Vitruvius for what 
is now called ordonnance, being that 
'- which gives every part of a building its 
joſt dimenſions with reſpect to its uſes. 
See the article OBRDONAN es. 
TAXVS, the YEW-TREE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the dioecia · monodelphia claſs of 


nts, without any corolla. The ca- 


| lyx of the male flower is compoſed of 
three leaves: the ſtaming are numerous: 


the ſeed is fingle, and ſurrounded by an 


_ undivided baccated calyx : the tree is 
very flow in growing, but there are man 
very large ones upon ſome barren 
ſoils in divers parts of England : the 


timber is much eſteemed for many uſes. 


Taxus, in zoology, a name uſed by ſome 


authors for the meles, or badger, . See 


the article MELES, 

TAY, a river of Scotland, riſing from the 
loch, or lake, of Tay, in Broadalbin, 
and running eaſt through Athol s it af- 


terwards turns ſouth-eaſt, and dividing 
the counties of Perth and Angus from 


Strathern and Fife, falls into the frith of 


Pages 
© TAYVEN, . city of China, in Ala, in 
TAX, a tribute rated upon every town, 


the province of Xanh, two hundred and 


forty miles ſouth-weſt of Pekin: "eaſt 


long. 1089, north lat, 38 30“. 


TCHELMINAR. See CuiCMinaR, 
TEA, thea, in botany, a genus of the 


lyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of ſix large, 


roundiſh, hollow, equal petals » the f1vie 
is a capſule, formed of three globular 
bodies growing together: it . contains. 


three cells, in each of which is a ſingle 
ſeed; globoſe, and internally angulated. 
This ſhiub grows to five or ſix feet 
high, and is very ramoſe: its root is 


| ſpreading. and fibrous: the leaves are 


about an inch long, near half an inch 
broad, ſerrated, and terminating in a point, 


The traders in tea diftinguiſh a vaſt ma- 


ny kinds of it, as they differ in colour, 
flavour, and the ſize of the leaf. They 
are all, however, the leaves of the ſame 


tree, only differing according to the ſea- 


ſons when they are gathered, ani the 


manner of drying. To enumerate the 


ſeveral ſuhdiſtinctions were endleſs; the 
general diviſion is into three kinds, the 
ordinary green-tea, the finer green, and 
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TEA 
--the other kinds may be referred. The 
common green-tea has ſomewhat ſmall 

and crumpled leaves, much convoluted, 

_ and<loſely folded together in the erying- 
-JIts colour j+A duſk y- n, its taſte ſu ac 

uſtringent, and” its ſmell agreeable, It 

» gives the water a ſtrong yellowiſh green 
calour. The fine green has larger leaves, 

Jeſs may! and «convoluted in the dry- 
ing, and more lax in their folds; it is of 

- a paler colour, approaching to the blue- 

green, of an extremely plealant ſmell, 

asd bas a, more aſtriagent, yet more 
agreeable, taſte than the former, It 

Sve a pale-green colour to water. To 

is kind are to — — 

priced green teas, the hy ſon, imperial, 

&c. The bahea conſiſts of much ſmaller 

Jeaves chan either of the other, and thoſe 

more crumpled cloſely folded than 

in either. It is of 2 darker colour than 
the other, often blackiſh, and is of the 

ſmell and taſſe of the others, but with a 

| niixed ſweetneſs and aſtringeney. The 
green teas have all ſomewhat of the vio- 

let -flavour ; the bohea bas naturally 

- ſomewhat of the roſe-ſmell. The leaves 
when gathered are dried with great cau- 
tion, partly by the help of heat, partly 
by the sir, and when thoroughly pre- 
paced will keep a long time freſh and 
good. Every parcel, when dried, though 
gathered promiſcuouſly, is ſeparated, ac- 

cording to the largeneſs and ſmallneſs of 


the leaves, inio three or four different - 
kinds, each of which is of a different 


rice, and has its different name. The 
tea is gathered before the leaves are 
perfectly opened, and is made to undergo 
a greater degree of heat in the curing, to 


which its colour and peculiar flavour is 


in a great meaſure owing. 

Tea, moderately and properly taken, 
acts as a gentle aftringent and corrobora- 
tive: it firengthens the Romach and 
bowels, and is good againſt nauſeas, in- 
digeſtions, and diarrhœas. It acts alſo 
as a diuretic and diaphoretic z but its vir- 
tues in theſe particulars are in a. great 
- wesſure to be attributed to the quantity 
of warm water drank on the occaſion. 


Tue good qualities of tea do not prevent 


iis often doing harm, Even in China, 
where the. virtues of tea are ſo yaſtly ex- 
tolled, the people who drink it to great 


exceſs are often thrown into diabetes, 


vnd die emaciated by. it. 


Tea, imported from India, for every 
o pound, groſs value, at the (ale, pays 
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inland duty for very pound wei * 
one fhillingz and for — arte 


pounds, groſs value, at the ſale, twenty - 
ꝗꝗ82 na INna why: 
TEAL, or: TAB, in ornithslogy, the 


anas, with a green ſpot on the wing, arg 
a white line both — —— 
eyes; being the ſmalleſt, moſt elegant 
and valuable of all the duck-kind, See 
the articles Av As and C1KC1A, 
bryma, a lymph or aqueous 
humour, which is Cobble, limpid, and 
a little faltiſh 1 it is ſeparated from the 
arterial blood by the lachrymal glands, 
and ſmall glandulous grains on the in- 
ſide of the eye-lids. Tunis fluid ſerves to 
moiften and deterge the eyes and the eye. 
lids, after which it tends to the internal 
angle of the eye, and is abſorbed by the 
puncta lachrymalia, and conveyed to 
the lachrymal bag, from whence it goes 
into the noſe, by the naſal canal. See 
the article LaCBRYMALIA. 


TEASEL, or TEAZEL, in botany. See, 


the article Diys$ACUs. . 


TEBETH, the tenth month of the jewiſh - 


eccleſiaſtical year, and fourth of the civil, 
It anſwers to our month of December, 


TECKLENBURG, a city of Germany, 
in the circle of Weſtphalia, capital of a 


county of the ſame name, thirteen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Oſnabrug, ſubje& to its 
own count: eaſt long. 720, north lat. 
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TECHNICAL expreſſes ſome what relat- 


vg to arts or ſciences: in this ſenſe we 
ſay technical terms, It is alſo particular- 

ly applied to a kind of verſes wherein are 
contained the rules or precepts of any 
art, thus digeſted to help the memory to 
retain them; an example whereof may 
be ſeen-in the article MEMORY. 


TECUM pvces. See Duces. 
TE DEVUM, the name of a celebrated 


hymn, vſed in the chriſtian church, and. 
ſo called becauſe it begins with theſe 
words, Te Deum laudamus; We praiſe 
thee, O God. It is lung in the romiſh 
church, with great pomp and ſolemnity, 


upon the gaining of a victory, or other 


happy event. 


TEE TH. See the article Tooru - 
TEES, a river which riſes on the tonfines 


of Cumberland, and running eaſtward 
divides the county of Durbem from 
Vorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea 
below Stocks. 
„ ane one, e TEBLIS, 


yy ww Ca SS, „ 1 


bs" ir 7 
N ray. « - 


bps, the" Udpital of ptrfian Georgia, 
Yaris, —_ on the river Ta or 
© Cyrus, three hundred miles north# of 
Tec and 8 many 17 Aſtracàn :; 
_ eaſt long, 20%; north lat. 433 
tEGAPATAN, a port-town the hi- 
ther India, in Alia, near Cape Comorin, 
eighty miles ſouth of Cochin, and a hun- 
dred and hxty north-weſt of Columbo in 
Ceylon: eaſt Jong. 760, north lat. 88. 
TEGUMENT, or INTEGUMENT, any 


© thing that ſurrounds or covers another, 
The common teguments of the human” 
ee 


body are the eutis, cuticle, 


wee. 


te article Cris, &c, OE 
TEHAMA, one of the diviſions of Arabia 


felix, in Aſia, ßtuated on the Red-ſea, 


between the provinces of Mecca and Ha · 
regt. | 785 
TEINTS and rern in paint- 
ing, denotes the | 
picture, .coofidered as more or leſs high, 
5 brioht, deep, thin or weakened, and di- 
minimed, Ge. to give the proper relievo, 
ſoſtgeſe, or diſtance, c. of the ſeveral 
. obje "ag x , 2 | : ; ra 
TEIR E, or Titzce, See Tikkck. 
TEISSE, or TEYs, a river of Hungary, 
Which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, 
© and running from eaſt to weſt, paſſes by 
2 Tockaf] then turning ſouth, paſſes by 
Zolnock and Segedin, and having joined 
the river Meriſh, fal $ into the Danube, 
.  oppobite to Falankamen,. 
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n © VET: 
telabgſum, wriegutec! wien brown", 


— 


telaugium, vatrieg 


ws m4 
7, 9 - F 


The 


diſh, White, brittle telaugiem. 
e brown; fridble telaugium, varie- 
with yellow. 10. The hard; pur- 
pliſn, brown'telaogidm,. vatſegsted with | 
' white and yellow. 11. The heavy, ted 
gated with black au, 


© white. And, 12. The hard, bloith, 


green telaugium, variegated with white. 
ELEPHIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia elaſs of plante, the 
corolla of which conifiſts! of five — ge 


long, obtuſe petals, hatroweſt at the'baſe ; 
the fruit is a ſhort triquetrobs capfale, 
formed of three valves, and having enly - 
one cell; the receptacle is-free, and of 
about half the length of the · eapſule j the 


ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh. 


TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument con- 


veral colours uſed ina a 


"* 


ſiting of ſeveral lenſes, by means of which _ 
remote objects are {6 magnified as to ap- 
— nigh at hand. See Lens, © 
at the teleſcope is of a modern inven- 
tion is moſt certain; neither dos it ap- 


© pear that microſcopes, or optic glaſſes of 


any kind, were known to the antients. 


It is contended, that Alexander de Spina, 
a native of Piſa, was the firſt that made 


but our countryman, friar Bacon, wha 


the uſe of glaſſes -known to. the, world; 


died twenty-one years before him, was 
in all probability, acquainted with them 
* firſt; for he wrote a book'of perſpective, 


T EKUPHAE, or TyexvuUPHAE, in the 


jewiſh chronology, are the times wherein 
the ſun proceeds from. one cardinal point 
to the next. "7-4 Ns 
TELAMON, or ATLAS, a name given to 
thoſe figures or half figures of men ſo 
commonly uſed iuſtead of columns or pi- 
laters, to ſupport any member in archi- 
tecture, as a balcony, or the like. 
TELAUGIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of ſcrupi, of a glittering appearance, uſu- 
ally containing flakes of tale, and emu- 


lating the ſtructure of the granites, See 
the article SCRUPL, 


Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons no leſs 
than twelve ſpecies. 1. The hard, ſhin- 
ing, black, and white telaugium. 2. 
Tbe hard, ſhining, red, and white telau- 
gium. z. The red telaugium, varie- 


in which he plainly ſhews that he did not 
only underſtand the nature of convex and 


_ concave glaſſes, but the uſe of them when 


combined in teleſcopes; though he no 


where, in that treatiſe, diſcovers the man 


ner in which they are to be put together. 
The teleſcope, with the concave eye-glaſs, 


was firſt invented by. a mechanic of Mide 


dleburgh in Zealand, called Z:Johannidex, 


about the year 1590, tho' J. Lipperho 
anotber Dutchman, is candidate forthe 


of teleſcope is cal 


ſame diſcovery. From whence this fort 
tubus batavus, 
Franciſcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, con- 


_ tends, that he was the firſt contriver of tbe 
 tFeſcope compoſed of two convex glaſſes, 


which is now the common aftronomical 


_ teleſcope; and Rheita pretends to be the 
_ firſt that rendered that teleſoope fit for ter- 


E with white and black. 4. The 


hard, heavy teJaugium, of a greyiſh 


black, variegated- with white. 5. The 


browniſh, red telaugium, variegated with 


2 white and yellowiſh, 6. The reddiſh 


reſtrial uſes, by adding two eye - glaſſes 
to it, Yah, Pele, | 
The teleſcope is of two forts, viz. dop- 


trie, or refraQingz or cata-dioptric, by + 


reflection and refraQion conjointly, © 


Dioptric or refracting TELESCOPE - conſiſts 


white telaugium, yariegated with black 


and a gold colour. 7. The hard, white 


of an objeQ-glals x z (plate CCLXXI. 
fig. 1.) by which the image fd of an — 
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TEA 
tte other kinds may be referred. Phe 
common gren-duta bas ſomewhat ſmall 
andcloſely folded together in the erying- 

Its colour is a 1222 its taſte ſub- 
uſtringent, aud its ſmell. agreeable, It 

gives the water a ſtrong yellowiſh green 
calour. The fine green has larger leaves, 

Jeſs rumpled and convoluted in the dry- 
ing, and more lax in their folds; it is of 

a a paler colour, approaching to the blue- 
green, of an extremely pleaant ſmell, 

asd bas a, more aſtringent, yet more 
agreeable, taſte than the former. It 

| e a pale-green colour to water. To 

is kind are to be referred all the higher 
priced green teas, the hyſop, imperial, 
&c. The bahea conſiſts of much ſmaller 
leaves dhan either of the other, and thoſe 
more crumpled and cloſely folded than 

in either, It is of à darker colour than 
the other, often blackiſh, and is of the 
ſmell and taſte of the others, but with a 
mixed ſweetneſs and aftringency, The 
reen teas habe all ſomewhat of the vio- 

let - flavour; the bohea bas naturally 

- ſoamewhatof the roſe-ſmell. The leaves 
when gathered are dried with great cau- 
tion, partly by the belp of heat, partly 
by the sir, and when thoroughly pre- 
pared will keep a long time freſh and 
good. Every parcel, when dried, though 
gathered promiſcuouſly, is ſeparated, ac- 
cording to the largeneſs and ſmallneſs of 


the leaves, inio three or four different 
kinds, each of which is of a different 


rice, and has its different name. The 

ea tea is gathered before the leaves are 
perfectly opened, and is made to undergo 
- -  - a greater degree of heat in the curing, to 


In a great meaſure owing. 
Tea, moderately and properly. taken, 
acts as a gentle aftringent and corrobora- 
tive: it firengthens the Romach and 
bowels, and is good againſt nauſeas, in- 
digeſtions, and diarrhoeas. It acts alſo 
as a diuretic and diaphoretic.z but its vir- 
s in theſe particulars are in a. great 
weaſure to be attributed to the quantity 
of warm water drank on the occaſion. 
- "The good qualities of tea do not prevent 
its often doing harm. Even in China, 
where the. virtues of tea are ſo yaſtly ex- 
tolled, the people who drink it to great 


= exceſs are often thrown into diabetes, 


| vnd die emaciated by it, 


LS TEE. 


which its colour and peculiar flavour is 


Tea, imported: from India, for every 
roc pound, groſs value, at the ſale, pays- 


N R 


'n duty of 141. 38%. 2744. "Ai the 
inland duty for every pound weig F 
one — | _ for eve — 
Founde, groſs value, ut the (ale, twenty - 
. five pounde. NEST: 


TEAL, et. Teas, in ornithology; the | 


anas, with a green ſpot on the wing, ang 
a white line both — — gd 
eyes; being the ſmalleſt, moſt elegant 
and valuable of all the duck-kind. See 
_ — AN As and Cixcia. 
, achryma, a lymph or aqueous 
humour, which is Cubile, Empid. and 
a little ſaltiſh 1 it is ſeparated from the 
arterial blood by the lachrymal glands, 
and ſmall glandulous grains on the in- 
ſide of the eye-lids. TFhis fluid ſerves to 
moiſten and deterge the eyes and the eye. 
lids, after which it tends to the internal 
angle of the eye, and is abſorbed by the 
puncta lachrymalia, and conveyed to 
the lachrymal bag, from whence it goes 
into the noſe, by the naſal canal. See 
the article LaC#RYMALIA. ' 


TEASEL, or TEAzZEL, in botany. See, 


the article Diy$ACus. 99 
TEBETH, che tenth month of the jewiſh 

eccleſiaſtical year, and fourth of the civil, 

It anſwers to our month of December, 
TECKLENBURG, a city of Germany, 


in the circle of Weſtphalia, capital of a 


county of the fame name, thirteen miles 
ſouth-weſt of Oſnabrug, ſubje& to its 
own count: eaſt long. 720, north lat. 
Par. . 9 6 
TECHNICAL expreſſes ſome what relat- 
ivg to arts or ſciences: in this ſenſe we 
ſay technical terms, It is alſo particular- 
ly applied to a kind of verſes wherein are 
contained the rules or precepts of any 
art, thus digeſted to help the memory to 
retain them; an example whereof may 
be ſeen in the article MEMORY. 
TECUM pvcers. See Duces. 


TE DEUM, the name of a celebrated 


hymn, vſed in the chriſtian church, and. 
ſo called becauſe it begins with theſe 
words, Te Deum Iaudamus; We praiſe 
thee, O God. It is ſung in the romiſh 
church, with great pomp and folemnity, 
upon tbe gaining of a victory, or other 
happy event. 26 „ 44 
TEETH. See the article Toorh. 
TEES, a river which riles on the tonfines 
of Cumberland, and running eaſtward 
divides' the county of Dorbem from 
Vorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea 
below Stockton. 
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Cyras, thee hundred | miles north# of 


' Tauris, aud av many ſouth of Aſtracàn: 


eaſt long. 47 20',.north lat. 43%. 
5 TEGAPATAN, a port-town 50 the hi- 


ther India, in Aſia, near Cape Comorin, 
eighty miles ſouth of Cochin, and a hun- 
dred and hxty.north-weſt of Columbo in 
Ceylon: eaſt Jong. 560, north lat. 8% 


TEGUMENT, or INTEGUMENT, any 
thing that ſurrounds or covers another, 
The common teguments of the en 

ee 


body are the cutis, cuticle, and fat. 
the article Cris, Sc. 


4 » 4 


4 


 TEHAMA, one of the divifions of Arabia 
felix, in Afia, Gtuated on the Red-ſea, 


between the provinces of Mecca and Ha- 
"AA > os oe er 
TEIN TS and rertintt, in paint - 
ing, denotes the ſeveral colours uſed in a 
-. picture, .coofidered as more or leſs high, 
8 briaht, deep, thin or weakened, and di- 
miniſned, &c. to give the proper relievo, 
# e of PAP, Oc. of the leveral 
onen 
TEIR of Titzce. See TikRcE. 
TEISSE, or TEYS, a river of Hungary, 
which riſes in the Carpathian mountains, 
© and running from eaſt to weſt, paſſes by 
Tockay; then turning ſouth, paſſes by 
Zolnock and Segedin, and having joined 
the river Meriſh, falls into the Danube, 
. oppoſite to Falankamen. 
T EKUPHA, or THEKUPHE, in the 
jewiſh chronology, are the times wherein 
the ſun proceeds fram one cardinal point 
to the-nent. =: | 
TELAMON, or ATLAas, a name given to 
thoſe figures or half figures of men fo 
commonly uſed inſtead of columns or pi- 
laters, to ſupport any member in archi- 
tecture, as a balcony, or the like. 
TELAUGIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of (crupi, of a glittering appearance, uſu- 


ally containing flakes of talc, and emu- _ 
lating the firuQure of the granites, See 


the article ScCRUPI, 

Of this genus Dr. Hill reckons no leſs 
than twelve ſpecies. 1. The hard, ſhin- 
ing, black, and white telaugium. 2. 
The hard, ſhining, red, and white telau- 
gium. z. The red telaugium, varie- 


2 with white and black. 4. The 


hard, heavy telauz ium, of a greyiſh 


black, variegated with White. 5. The 


browniſh, red telaugium, variegated with 


15 white and yellowiſh, 6. The reddiſh 


white telaugium, variegated with black 


and a gold colour. 7. The hard, white 
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hite,” brittle telaugiom. 


9. "The brown, friable telaugium, varie= 


| 


with yellow. fo. The ard pur- 


"pliſh; brown telaugium, vutſegtted with 
White and yellow, 1 1. The heavy, ved 


telaugium, variegated wit black dn! 
_ white. And, 12. The hard,” bloiſh, 

green telaugium, variegated with white. 
TELEPH 


| „in botany, a genus of the 
pentandria-trigynia elaſs of plants, the 
corolla of which eonſiſts of five erect ob- 
long, obtuſe petals, hatroweſt at the 3 
the fruit is a ſhort triquetcovs. capfule, 
formed of three valves, and having only 
one cell; the receptacle is free, and of 
about half the length of the · eapſule ; the 
ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, © 


TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument con- 


| ſifting of ſeveral lenſes, by means of which 
a nigh at hand. See LEM, 
at the teleſcope is of a modern iriven- 
tion is moſt certain; neither does it ap- 
. pear that microſcopes, or optic glaſſes of 
any kind, were known to the antients. 
It is contended, that Alexander de Spina, 
a native of Piſa, was the firſt that made 
the uſe of glaſſes known to. the, world; 


but our countryman, friar Bacon, who 


died twenty-one years before him, was, 
in all probability, acquainted with them 
- firſt; for he wrote a book'of perſpective, 

in which he plainly ſhews that he did not 


© remote objecłs are {6 magnified as to ap- 


only underſtand the nature of convex and 


concave glaſſes, but the uſe of them when 


- combined in teleſcopes; though he'no 
where, in that treatiſe, diſcovers the man- 


ner in which they are to be put together. 
The teleſcope, with the concave eye-glaſs, 
Vas firſt invented by. a mechanic of Mide 

dleburgh in Zealand, called Z.Johannides, 
about the year 1590, tho' J. Lipperhoy, 


another Dutchman, is candidate for he 
ſame difcovery. From whence this fort 


of teleſcope is called tubus batavus, 
Franciſcus Fontana, a Neapolitan, con- 


tends, that he was the firſt contriver of the _ 
we ſcope compoſed of two convex glaſſes, 


which is now the common aftronomical 
_ teleſcope; and Rheita pretends to be the 


_ firſt that rendered that teleſoope fit for ter⸗ 
reftriat uſes, by adding two eye · glaſſes 


to it, 


* 


The teleſcope is of two forts, viz. dop- 


trie, or refraQingz or cata-dioptric, by 


_ refleQiion and refraQion conjointly, ” 


Dioptric or refrafting TELESCOPE : conſiſts 
of an objeQ-glals xz (plate CCLXXI. 


fig. 1.) by which the image fd of an 010 
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A fingle lens, ab, | 
- focal diſtance 


IR + 


- 


OB, at a diſtance, is, 
e of the ſajd 


rmed in the 

„ and in an in- 
his image may be 
| at. its 


„a8 is uſually done for 


- 


viewing the heavenly bodies, becauſe in 


them we do not regard the poſition : but 


for viewing objects near us, whoſe image 
we would have erect, we muſt, for that 


parpole, add a ſecond lens pg. at double 


its focal diſtance from the other, that the 


o 
s# @ . 


ther in the focus o, in order to ere& the 
Image g u, which it will form in its own 
focus m, becauſe the rays come parallel 
from the firſt lens ab, Laſtly, a third 
lens ic is added, to view the ſecondary 
image g u. Theſe three lenſes, or eye- 
glaſies, are uſually of the ſame fize and 
focal length; and the power of magoni- 
ſying is always as the focal length of the 
object-glaſs e a divided by the focal 


length of the eye-glaſs Im or he: for 


inſtance, ſuppoſe eau = 10 feet or 120 


inches, and he or Im = z inches; then 
will the object appear to the eye, through 
ſuch a teleſcope, 40 times bigger than to 


the naked eye; and its ſurface will, be 


magnified 1600 times, and its bulk or ſo- 


- Jidity 64000 times, 


If inſtead of a convex eye glaſs we ſhould 


uſe a concaye one of the tame focal length, 
ñt would repreſent the ohjeR ereR, equally 


magnified, and more diftiv& and bright; 


but the diſadvantage of this glaſs is, that 
zt admits but of a ſmall area, or field of 
.. view, and, therefore, not to be uſed when 
. we would ſee much of an object, or take 
in a great ſcope; but it is uſed to great 


advantage in viewing the planets and 


their ſatellites, ſaturn's ring, jupiter's 
yy belts, Sc. 


_ The magnifying power of a refrafting 


. teleſcope is thus eſtimated: let AB (ibid. 


fig. 2.) be the object-glaſs, and C D the 
eye-glaſs; and It HFI and GF M be 


two rays coming from the extreme parts 
of a. diſtant object, and croſſing each 
other. in the center F of the glaſs A B. 
Then is the angle GF Hg IFM that 


under which the object appears to the 
naked eye; but IEM CK is that 


under which the image appears as mag- 


mhied hy the eye-glaſs CD. But the an- 


. gle IE Mis 10 the angle IE M, as LF 


to LE, or as the focal diſtance of the 


obj*&-glaſs to the focal diſtance of the 
Nr and in that proportion is the 
| 


magnihed,, es 
There is a defect in al} teleſcopes of this 


Kind, no: to be remedied by any means 


4 


2 which come from ab may croſs each 


by 2 not collect rays to one and'the _ 
A 


— {21061 


© 


ed by 


it ariſes from the 
glaſſes, bears alms 
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R 2's 
whatever, which was thought only 10 
ariſe From. hence, vi. ae be zel 


me point; but it was happily diſcover- 
Sir Iſaac Newton, that the imper- 
fetion of this ſort of teleſcope, ſo far as 
e ſpherical form. of the 

no proportion to 


that which is owing to the different re. 


frangibility of light. This dirty in 


. the refraction of the rays is about a 


twenty-eighth part of the whole, ſo that 


. the object -glaſs of a teleſcope cannot col. 
leckt the rays, which flow from any ane 


te circular ſpact whoſe Uſameter is about 


" glaſs, There 


point in the object, into a leſs, room than 
| Ee of the breadth of the 

ore, ſince each point of 
the object will be repreſented in ſo large 


the fifty · ſixt 


. ſpace, and the centers of thoſe ſpaces 
will be contiguous, becauſe the points in 


the objects the rays flow from are ſo, it 
is evident that the image of ap object 


made by ſuch a glaſs muſt be a molt 


ne Py 


| eye-glaſs that magnihes in 
e 


1 


confuſed repreſentation, thou Wir des 
not appear ſo When viewed 'thibugh, an 
a moderate 


degree; conſequently, the degree of mag- 


| nifying in an eye-glaſs muſt not be too 


great with reſpect to that of ihe object - 


glaſs, leſt the confuſion become ſenſible, 


otwithſtanding however this imperfec- 


tion, a dioptrical teleſcope. may be made 


to magnify in any given degree, provided 
; : 


the leſs may be the 


it be of ſofficient length 


| „the greater 
the focal diſtance of the 6bjeR-glaſs is, 

be the proportion wt 3 
focal diſtance of ' the eye glaſs may bear 
to that of the object-glaſs, without ren - 
dering the image obſcure. Thus an ob- 
ject-glaſs, whoſe focal diftance is about 


four feet, will admit of an eye-glaſs whoſe 


focal diftance ſhall be little more than one 
inch, and, conſequently, , will magnify 
almoſt forty-eight times: but an object- 
glaſs of forty feet focus, will admit of an 
eye-glaſs of only four inch focus, ay 
will, therefore, magnify times: ind 
an objeA-glaſs of an hundred feet focus, 
will admit of an eye-glaſs of little more 
than fix inch focus, and will therefore 
magnify almoſt zoo times. 
The reaſon of this diſpropertion, in their 
ſeveral degrees of magnifying, is to be 


explained in the following manner: 


fince the diameters of the ſpaces, into 
which rays flowing from the ſeveral} points 
of an objeQ are collected, are as the 


breadth of the object-glaſs, it is evident, 


that the degree of © confulednefs in the 


imige is as the breadth of the-glaſs a 
2 + Co the 
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the degree of confuſedneſs will only be 
„ or breadths of thoſe 
ſpaces, and not as the ſpaces ihemſelves.) 
Now the focal length of the eye-glaſs, 
that is, its power of magnifying, muſt 
be as that degree; for, if it exceeds it, it 
will render the confuſedneſs ſenſible 
and, therefore, it muſt be as the breadth 
or diameter of the objeRt-glaſs. The dia- 
meter of the object-glaſs, which is as the 
ſquare root of its aperture or magnitude, 


muſt be as the ſquare root of the power 


of magnifying in the teleſcope ; for, un- 
leſs the aperture itſelf be as the power of 
magnifying, the image will want light: 
the ſquare root of the pewer of magnify- 
ing, will be as the ſquare root of the fo- 
cal diſtance of the objeQ-glaſs; and, 
therefore, the focal diſtance of the eye- 
glaſs muſt be only as the ſquare root of 
that of the object-glaſs. So that in mak- 
ing uſe of an object- glaſs of a longer fo- 
cus, ſuppoſe than one that is given, you 
are not obliged to apply an eye-giaſs of 
a proportionably longer focus than what 


would ſuit the given object-glaſs, but 


ſuch a one only whoſe focal diſtance ſhall 
be to the focal diſtance of that which will 
ſuit the given object · glaſs, as the ſquare 
root of the focal length of the objeQ- 


glaſs, you make uſe of, is to the ſquare 


root of the focal length of the given one, 
And this is the reaſon that longer tele- 
ſcopes are capable of magnifying in a 
greater degree than ſhorter ones, with- 
out rendering the obje& confuſed or co- 
loured. | | 
Cata-dioptric, or reflacting "TELESCOPE, is 
the moſt noble and uſeful of all others; 
the mechanifm of which is as follows: 
AB E H (ibid. fig. 3.) is the large tube, 
or body of the inſtrument, in which BE 
is a large reflecting mirrour, with a hole 
in the the middle CD. This mirrour re- 


ceives the rays a c, þ d, coming from the 


object at a diſtance, and refl:&s them 
converging to its focus e, where they 


croſs each other, and form the inverted - 


image IM; xy is a ſmall concave mir- 
rour, whole focus is at f, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the image, By this means 
the rays coming fr. m the image are re- 
flected back through the central hole C D 
of the large mirrour, where they fall on 
the plano convex lens W X, and are by 
it converged to a focus, and there form a 
ſecond image RS, very large and erect, 
which is viewed by a meniſcus eye-glaſs 
YZ, by theeye at P, througha very ſmall, 
hole in the end of the eye - piece Y C DZ. 
Vor. IV. a I 
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If the firſt lens W X were taken away, 
the image would be formed ſomewhat 
larger at MI; but the area orſcope would 


be leſs, and therefore the view not ſo 


in one p 
an eye-glaſs Y Z of a deep charge, or 


pleaſant, 
piece of braſs, with a hole of a proper 
ſize to circumſcribe the image, and cut 


off all ſuperfluous or extraneous rays, . 


that ſo the object may appear as diftin& 


28 poſſible. 


As the image is formed by reflection, the 
1ays of eyery ſort will be united nearly 
and will therefore admit of 


ſmall focal diftance ; and ſo the power of 


' magnifying will be proportionally in- 


creaſed, 


The magnifying power of a refleQing 


teleſcope is thus computed. The para]- 


lel rays K B (plate CCLXXII. fig. 2.) 


and LE are reflected by the large obje&t 
ſpeculum A F to its focus a, where the 
image I'M is formed; which image is 
defined by two other rays NQ, 


coming from the extreme parts” of the 
object at a remote diſtance, and meeting 


in the center of the large ſpeculum at O. 


Now if F he the focus of the ſmall mir- 
rour G H, ſuppoſing the image were 
formed in the ſaid focus F (that is, that 
both the foci @ and F were coincident) 
then the rays proceeding from the image 


IM will proceed parallel after reflection, 


and produce diftin& viſion of the image, 
which will then ſubtend an angle IO M 
at the center O of the ſpecuſum G H, 
which 18 to the angle I QM, under which 


At TV is placed a circular 


* 


the object appears to the naked eye, as 2 


to 40 or O. So that the magnifying 


power would in this caſe be as FT | 
But, to increaſe this magnifying power, 
the image IM is not placed in the focus 


of the imall ſpeculum, but at a ſmall 


diftance beyond it; by which means the 


. rays coming from the image to the ſpe- 
culum & H will be reflected converging 


to a diſtant focus R, where a ſeconda 


large image IM is formed from the firſt 


image IM; which image I M is ſeen 
under the ſame angle 10 M with the fore - 
mer from the center of the ſpeculum G H: 


but from the center of the eye-glaſs TV 
it is ſeen under the large angle IS M. But 
. the angle 18 M is to the angle 1 O Mas 
OR to S R; wherefore the ſecond ratio, 
or 415 of the magnifying power, is that 


of 


18 H 
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- other words, the angle NQP, under which 


„ | 
TEL 
Conſequently the whole magnifyirig 
OR - 
(be- 


4 
power of the teleſcope is 5 e 
cauſe in this eaſe O becomes 40.) Or, in 


SR 


the objef appears to the naked eye, is to 


the angle I'S M, under which the large 


magnified ſecondary image IM appears 

to the eye through. the eye-glaſs, as 
O . 

A Such is the theory of the te - 


leſcope firſt contrived by Dr. J. Gregory, 
and therefore called the -gregorian tele- 
ſcope ; but it received its laſt improve- 
ment from the late, Mr, Hadley, and is 
now in common uſe, Fad 

The machinery for ſupporting and ma- 
naging this teleſcope, is thus deſcribed 
by Dr. Smith, Opt. 8 924. The baſe 
of the pedeſtal a b (ibid. fig. 3.) is a 


thick b.ard a, reſting upon four braſs. 


feet; one of which being a pin, p, that 
ſcrews through the board, will make it 
ſteady upon any uneven plane; bis a 
ſmall upright pillar, about a foot long, 
fixed in the board az and cd is a braſs- 
arm, that ſcrews into it: de is a ſhort 
braſs piece that runs round upon the 
end of the armed and is tightened and 
ſtayed by the ſcrew d: eis a hollow ſocket, 
with a round braſs-ball in it, moveable 
every way: the neck ef this ball is fixed 
to the midiile of the braſs-piecef'g, which 
is fixed long the fide of the tube hi, by 
the (crews f and g. The eye-glaſſes are 
placed in the end J, and the tube is ad- 
juſted to various diſtances by means, of 
the wire hit. When this teleſcope is 
vied t home, the pedeftal 43 may be 
placed upon a table ner a window: but 
when it is uſed abroad, the ped: ftal may 
be left at home: for having mide a hole 
in the fide of a tree by the hand-avgre u, 


the wood icrew at the end cf cd may'be f 


ſcrewed into it. 
A ſmall alterstion was made in the ſtruc» 
ture of this tele ſcope by Mr. C:ffegrain, 


Dix. in uſing a convex ſprculum GH (ibid. 


fig. 1.) inftead of the concave one GH. 
Now if they are equally ſpherical, that is, 
if they are ſegments of the [ime ſphere, 
then will be alſo the vertual focus of the 
convex G H; and, if all other things 
remain the ame, the firſt image TM will 


bs be virtually the fame as before, and the 
laſt image TM will be really the fame; 
ſo that themagnifying power of this form 


| „ 
of the teleſcope is 20 8 which is 


- equa] to that of Gregory's form, 


PU 


1 
- 


L 3174 J#” 


1 
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TRE. 
Sir Iſaae Newton ordered this teleſcope 
to be made in a different form or man- 
ner, as follows: ABCD (ibid. fig. 2.) 
was a large oRpgonal tube or caſe; EF 
a large poliſhed ipeculum, whole focus is 
atoz; G H a plane ſpeculum truly con- 
centered, and fixed at half a right angle 
with. the axis of the large one, Then 
parallel rays 2 E, bF, incident on the 
large {peculum E F, inſtead of being re- 
flected to the focus o, were intercepted by 
the ſmall plane ſpeculum GH, and by it 
reflected towards a hole cd in the file of 
the tube, croſſing each other in the point 
O, which is now the true focal point ; 
and from thence they proceed to an eye. 
glaſs ef placed in that hole, whoſe focal 
diſtance 18 very ſmall, and therefore the 
power of magnifying may be very great 
in this form of the teleſcope ; becauſe the 


image I'M is made by one reflection (for 


that of the plane ſpecu'um only alters the 
courſe of the rays, and adds nothing to 
the confuſion of the mage) and will, for 
that reaſon, bear being viewed by a glaſs 
of a very deep charge, in compariion of 
an image formed by differently refran- 
gible rays. 3 5 

This teleſcope is a very good one, as to 
its effect or performance, but it is not ſo 
commodious for common uſe as thole of 
the gregorian form, and 1s therefore now 
pretty much laid aſide. They who would 
ſee a larger account hereof; may conſolt 
Sir Iſaac's Optics, and ſeveral} Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, where he deſcribes it 
at large, and the reaſons which; jnduced 
him to make choice of this ſtrudture ra- 
ther than that of Dr, Gregoty: or ſee a 
compendious account of the whole in the 


laſt edition of Dr. Gregory's Elements of 
Optics. ax” 


Solar TELESCOPE. This inſtrument is ap- 


plied to uſe in the following manner: 
A B (ibid. fig. 4.) repreſents a part of 
the' window- fhutter of a darkened room, 
C D the- frame, which (by means of a 


| ferew) contains the ſciopiric ball EF, 


* 


placed in a hole of the ſa:d ſhuiter ade pt- 
ed to its fize.” This ball is- perforated 
with a hole a bed through the middle; 
on the fide ö c is fcrewed into the ſaid 


hole a piece of wood, and in that is 


ſcrewed the end of a common veradling 


teleſcope G H, IK, with its o05jett-gla's 


- GH; and one eye-glaſs at IK; and the 


tube is drawn out to ſuch a length, as 
that the focus of each glaſs may fall near 
the ſame point. IF x; 
This being done, the teleſcope and ball 
are moved abeut in ſuch a manner as to 
ä | receive 
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r 
receive the ſun · beams perpendicularly on 
the lens G H, through the cylindric hole 
of the balls by this glaſs they will be 


collected all in one circular ſpot m, which 


is the image of the ſun. The lens IK 
is to be moved nearer to or farther from 
the laid image #2, as the diſtance at which 
the ſecondary image of the ſun is to be 


formed requires, which is done by ſliding 


the tube IK L M backwards and for- 
wards in the tube LMNO, Then of 


the fi ſt image of the ſun will be formed 


a ſecond ĩmage PQ, very large, lumi- 
nous, and diftinct, *' OR 
In this manner the ſun's face is viewed 
at any time, without affence to weak 
eyes; and Whatever changes happen 
therein may be duly obſerved. The 


ſpots (which make ſo rare an appearance 


to the naked eye, or through a {mall tele 
ſcope in the common way) are here all 


of them con ſpicuous, and eaſy to be ob- 
ſerved undet all their circumſtances of 


beginding to appear, increaſe, diviſion of 
one into many, the uniting of many into 
one, the magnitude, decreaſe, abolition, 
diſappearance behind the ſun's diſk, &c. 


f 9% 


and refracting his rays, are beſt ſeen 10 £7 


. 
CREE ET, 


TEL 


the picture made by the-camera-glaſs. 
See the article CAuk Ra. 8 

The fine azure of the ſky, the intenſely 
ſtrong and various dyes of the margins 
of clouds, the halo's and corona, are 
this way inimitably expreſſed. And fince © 
the priſmatic colours of clouds To va- 
riouſly compounded here, make: ſo noble 
and delightful a phænomenon, it is ſur- 
priſing that no more regard is had thereto 


by painters, whole clouds (though near 


the ſun) art ſeldom or never ſeen tinged | 
or variegated with thoſe natural taints 
and colours. See the articles CLouD, 
HaLo and CORONA. -, | 


Aerial TELESCOPE, is adioptric teleſcope, 


uſed without a tube, in a dark night; for 
the uſe of the tube is not only to dire& 
the glaſſes, but alſo to make the place 
dark where the images of objects are 
formed. 8 85 

Huygenius contrived a teleſcope of this 
kind for viewing the celeflial bodies, by 


fixing the object- glaſs on the top of a 


long upright pole, and directing its axis 
towards any obje& by means of a filk line 


By the ſolar teleſcope,. we alſo view an, coming from the obje&-glals. to the eye- 


eclipſe of the ſun to the beſt advantage, 
as having it in our power by this means 


to repreſent the ſun's face or diſk as large 
as we pleaſe, and conſequently the eclipſe | 
Alſo the 


proportionably conſpicuous, 
circle of the ſun's diſk may be ſo divided 
by lines and- circles drawn thereon, that 


the quantity of the eclipſe eſtimated in 


digits, may this way be moſt exactly de- 
termined: allo the moments of the be- 
gioning, middle, and end. thereof, for 


nding the longitude of the place: with _ 
ſeveral other things relating thereto. See ._ 
the articles Facula, MAacuLE, .E-_ . 


CLIPSE, LONGITUDE, Ec. 


The tranſits of mercury and venus over a 
the face of the ſun, are exhibited moſt 


delightfully by this infirament. They 
will here appear truly round, well de- 
fined, and very black ; their comparative 
diameters to that of the ſun-may this way 


be obſerved, the direction of their mo- 


tion, the times of their ingreſs and egreſs, 
with other particulars for determining the 
parallax and diſtance of the ſun, more 
nicely than has hitherto been done. 

By the ſolar teleſcope, you fee the clouds 
moſt beautifully paſs before the face of 
the ſun, exhibiting a curious ſpectacle 
according to their various degrees of ra- 
rity and denſity, But the beautiful co- 
lours of the clouds ſurrounding the ſun, 
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glaſs below, . | 

We ſhall here give the deſcription of one 
of theſe teleſcopes, On the top of a long 
pole, or maſt, a 6 (plate CCLXXIII. 


fig. 1.) is fixed a'board moveable up and 


down in the channel cd: eis a perpen- 
dicular arm fixed to it, and ff is a tranſ- 
verle. board that ſupports the object-glaſs 


incloſed in the tube i, which is raiſed or 


lowered by means of the filk thread 713 
£g is an endleſs rope, with a weight , 
whereby the apparatus of the object. glaſs - 


is counterpoiled; kl is a ftick faſtened to 
the tube z; m the ball, and ſocket, by 
means of which the objeòt- glaſs is move - 
able every way; and to keep it ſteady 
there is added a weight à ſuſpended by a 
wire I js a ſhort wire, to which the thread 


ri tied; o is the tube which holds the 
eye - glaſs; 9 the ſtick fixed to this tube, 
s a leaden bullet, and f a ſpool ta wind 
the thread on; à ĩs pins for the thread to 


poaſs through; x; the reft for the obſerver 


to lean upon; and y the lantern, , In 
this manner, teleſcopes have been con- 


. RrvQed 123 feet long, | I 
There are ſeveral ways of preparing a 


pole of a proper height, which every 


. workman can readily employ. But as 


unexperienced perſons cannot eaſily find 
out and follow an object with this ſort of 


teleſcope, we ſhall ſhew how this may be 


done 


* 
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done by means of a ſmall machine placed TELLER, an officer of the exchequer; in 


upon a reſtaa (ibid. fig. 2.) and a vari- 
able rhombus made of braſs plates b ö. 
two of whoſe fides are produced, till they 
equal the fides of the rhombus, which is 

fixed at g g tothe reſt, From the upper 
angle of the rhombus, there projets a 
ſmall axis about half an inch : on this 
axis is fixed the plate e, which upon a 
very ſmall axis ſupports the ſtick and tube 
of the eye-glaſs; and the whole is coun- 


antient records called tallier ; there are 
four of theſe officers, whoſe duty is to 
receive all ſums due to the king, and to 
give the clerk of the pells a bill to charge 
him therewith, + They likewiſe pay all 
money due from the king, by warrant 
from the auditor of the receipt, and 
make weekly and yearly books, both of 
their receipts and payments, which they 
deliver to the lord · treaſurer. 5 


terpoiſed upon the axis f by proper TELLONIUM. See Tugtlowiun. 
weights 5, 5. Things being thus or- TELLECHERRY, a port-town on the 


dered, to whatever place the obſerver 
| ſhall move the object-glaſs, by the handle 
d, there it will remain at reſt. 


Malabar coaſt, in the hither India, thirty 


miles north of Callicut : eaſt long. 759 
north lat. 129. 


And for managing the object-glaſs, M. TELLINA, in ichthyology, a name given 


dela Hire contrived the machine repre- 
ſented, ibid. fig. 3. where EF is an oh- 
long piece of wood, of a convenient mag- 


to thoſe ſpecies of muſcles, which have 
equal extremities, and are of an oblong 
plane figure. See the article MyTULUs, 


nitude, to the ends of which are fixed TELLUS. See the article FarTH. 
two cylindrical ſtaves G H, I K, to ſerve TEMACHIS, in natural hiſtory, the name 


as an axis; then a hole is bored ina line 
with this axis, for the wooden axis SL M 
to paſs through, with two nuts 8, M. 
To the upper end, S, is fixed a ſquare 
board A 6 with a circular pole in it to 
receive the objeR-glaſs ; and to the bot- 
tom corners of this board are fixed two | 
wooden rulers, which meet at N, where 
there is a pin, R; to which the ſilk- 
thread for moving the object glaſs is tied, 
as much below the line CD as the axis GK, 
which lies upon two tenter-hooks O, P. 
To keep off the dew from the object - 
laſs, the ſame gentleman orders it to be 
included in a paſteboard- tube, made of 
ſpungy-paper, to ſuck up the humidity of 
the air: and to find an object more rea · 
dily, he preſcribes a broad annulus of 
white er to be put over the tube 
that carries the eye-glaſs; upon which 
the image of the object being painted, 
an aſſiſtant, that ſees it, may direct the 
tube of the eye - glaſs into its place: or, 
that the obſerver himſelf may ſee it, he 
would have it received upon a ring of 
tranſparent oiled paper, paſted upon a 
circular frame inſtead of paſteboard. 
TELESCOPE-SHELL, in ichthyology, the 
conic turbo, with plane, ſtriated, and 
very numerous ſpires. See TURBO, 
Tubes for TELESCOPES. See TUBE. | 
TELESIN, a province of the kingdom of 


of a genus of foſſils; of che claſs of the 


gypſums, the characters of which are 


theſe: It is of a ſoſter ſubſtance than 
many of the other genera, and of a very 
bright and glittering hue. See the ar- 
ticle GYPSUM. | 
The bodies of this genus are compoſed 
of an aſſemblage of multitudes of irre- 
gular, flaky fragments, as are all the 
ypſums ; but no genus of them ſo viſibly 
o as this. There are but three known 
ſpecies of this genus. 1. A ſoft, ſhin- 
ing, green one. 2. A ſoft, white one, of 
a marbly appearance. And, 3. A pale, 
brown, gloſſy one. The firſt is found in 
great plenty on the ſhores of rivers in the 
Eaſt-Indies; and though not known as 
a ſubſtance that would make a plaſter by 
burning, is given internally in nephritic 
caſes, being powdered without calcina- 
tion. The ſecond is found in many parts 
of Derbyſhire, and is uſed for burning 
into plaſter for ſtuccoing of rooms, 
and caſting ſtatues, c. And the third 
is found in Germany; and, beſide its 
common uſes in ſtuccoing and 8 
is in great eſteem among the metallurgiſts 


and effayers, for the making either ſingly 


or in mixture with bone-aſhes, their teſts. 
See the article TEST. 

We have not this ſpecies in England ſo 
far as is yet known, 


Algiers, in Africa, ſituated on the con- TEMESWAER, the capital city of the 


fines of the empire of Morocco. 
TELGA, a city of Sweden, in the pro- 

vince of Sunderland, ſituated on the ſouth · 

fide of the Meller-lake, twenty miles 


Bannat of Temeſwaer, lately annexed 
to Hungary, fixty miles north-ealt of 
Belgrade : eaſt. long, 22%, north lat. 
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ſouth- welt of Stockholm. " TEMPERAMENT, among phyficians, 


denotes 


T E M 


Jenotes the ſame with conſtitution; or a 
| certain habitude of the humours of the 
human body, whereby it may be deno- 
minated hot, cold, moiſt, dry, bilious, 
ſanguine, phlegmatic, melancholic, &c. 
See the article CONSTITUTION, | 
According to Boerhaave, moiſtening, 
diluting, and temperating ſubſtances, are 
a proper diet for perſons of a hot and 
acrid temperament; and, on the con- 
trary, all heating thiogs are prejudicial 
to them: whereas, in perſons of a cold 
and moiſt habit, juſt the reverſe of this 
obtains. To perſons of a ſanguinequs 
temperament, — and temperating 
medicines are beneficial, and heating or 
draftic ſtimulating things pernicious. 
Perſons of a melancholy temperament 
are greatly injured by hot, drying, and 
acrid ſubſtances z whereas moiſtening, 
refrigerating, relaxing, emollient ſub- 
| ſtances, and ſuch as gently diſſolve with- 
out any acrimony, are beneficial to them... 


TEMPERAMENT in muſic, is the rec- 


tifying or mending the imperfe& con- 
cords, by transferring to them part of 
the beauties of the perf: & ones. See the 
articles CONCORD and INTERVAL, 

In order to this, muſicians take a me- 
dium between the two, which they call 
a temperament. Suppoſing then, one 
tone increaſed, and the others diminiſhed, 
by half a comma, we ſhould have our 
thirds major perfect: but ſtill, it is ne- 
ceſſary to examine, what fifths this ſup- 
poſition would give. Now it is evident, 
that a tone - major added to an octa ve, 
makes juſt two fifths, thus x 5 4 = 
3 x 2. But the tone here added is a tone 
major, and the tone we have aſſumed is 
a temperate tone, deficient from the tone 
major by half a comma; hence the ſum 
of the two fifths, on this ſuppoſition, 


will fall ſhort of the truth by T ofa 
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major will exceed the truth by I of a 


comma. If we introduce chromatic notes, 


or flats and ſharps, the ſemitone minor 
will alſo exceed the truth by 4 of a 
comma, and. conſequently the difference 
between the two ſemitones, or the dieſis 
enharmonica, will be preſerved. 

There are alſo other temperaments pro- 


poſed by different authors; as that of 3r 


parts by Mr. Huygens 3 Mr, Sauver's of 
43, Mr. Henfling's of 50, and that of 12. 


TEMPERING of fleel and iron, the ren- 


comma, and conſequently one fifth will 


be deficient by 4 of a comma. Which 
difference, although it be ſenſible, yet 
experience ſhews, that fifths ſo diminiſh. 
ed are tolerable, | 

This is what is called the common or 
vulgar temperament, and conſifls, as has 


been ſaid, in diminiſhing the fifth by x 


of a comma, in preſerving the third 
major perfect, and dividing it into two 
equal tones. Which being ſuppoſed, it 
follows that the fourth muſt exceed the 


truth by 4 of a comma; that the third. 


minor will be deficient by the ſame quan- 

tity ; that the ſixty minor will be perſect, 

and the ſixth major redundant by & of a 
4 


punches to uſe on braſs, Sc. the blue 


_ impreſſion upon it, 


dering them 4 
hard, or ſoft and pliant, according as 
the different uſes for which they are want- 
ed may require, See IRON and STEEL. 


This operation conſiſts in plunging them, 
while red hot, into ſome f 


iquor prepared 
for the purpoſe ; ſometimes in pure wa- 


ter, as lockſmiths, Cc. which ſeldom 


uſe any other: and ſometimes a com- 

ſition of divers- juices, liquors, &@c. 
1s uſed ; which is various according to 
the manner and experience of the work- 
man; as vinegar, mouſe- ear water, the 
water oozing from broken glaſſes, ſoot, 
ſalt, oil, Sc. To harden and temper 
engliſh, flemiſh, and ſwediſh ſteel, they 


muſt have a pretty high heat given 


them, and then be ſuddenly quenched in 
water to make them hard : but ſpaniſh 


than a blood-red heat before it is 
quenched. 

If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an 
edged tool, &c. take it down by rubbing 
a piece of grind-ſtone or whet-ſtone hard 
upon the work, to take off the black 
ſcurf; then brighten or heat it io the 
fire, and as it grows hotter, you will ſee 
the colour change by degrees, coming 
firſt to a ſtraw or light gold-colour, then 
to a darker gold-colour, and at laſt to a 
blue colour. 

Chooſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work 


requires, then quench it ſuddenly in the 


water. The light-gold colour is for files, 
cold chiſſels, and punches to punch iron 
and ſteel; the dark gold- colour, for 


colour gives the temper for ſprings. 
The tempering of files and needles is per- 


formed after a peculiar manner, 


The antients appear to have had ſome 
better method of tempering, than any 
of the moderns are acquainted withal ; 
witneſs their works in porphyry, a ſtone 
fo hard, that none of our tools make an 


TEM- 


comma; and laſtly, that the ſemitone 


more compact and 


and venetian ſteel will require no more 
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popedom of 
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year 1118. Some religious gentlemen 
put themſelves under the government of 


the patriarch of Jeruſalem, renounced 


property, made the vow of celibacy and 
obedience, and lived like canons te- 


gular, King Baldwin aſſigned them-an 


apartment in his palace. They had like- 


. wiſe lands given them by the king, the 


patriarch, and the -nobility, for their 
maintenance. At firſt there were but 
nine of this order, and the two principal 
— — were Hugo de Paganis, and 

offrey of St. Omers. About nine 
years after their inſtitution, a rule was 
drawn up for them, and a white habit 
aſſigned them, by pope Honorius II. 
About weuy years afterwards, in the 


croſſes ſewed upon their cloaks, as a 


mark of diſtinction z and in a ſhort 


time they were increaſed to about three 
Hundred, in their convent at Jeruſalem, 
They took the name of Knights 
Templars, becauſe their firſt houſe ſtood 


near ihe temple dedicated to our Saviour, 


at Jeruſalem. This order, after having. 


performed many freat exploits againit 
the infidels, became rich and powerful 


doll over Europe; but the knights, abufing 


their wealth and credit, fell into great 
diſorders and irregularities, Many crimes 
and enormities being alledged againſt 
them, they were proſecuted in France, 
Italy and Spain; and at laſt, the pope, 
by his bull of the 22d of May, 1313, 
given in the council of Vienna, pro- 
nounced the extinction of the order of 
Templars, and united their ettates to the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, | 


TEMPLE, a general name for places of 


public worſhip, whether pagan, chriſtian, 
or otherwiſe. But the word, in a re- 
trained ſenſe, is uſed to denote the 
places, or edifices, in which the pagans 
offered ſacrifice to their falſe gods, Thus 
we hear of the Temples of Jupiter, 
Apollo, Bacchus, Sc. They were built 
and adorned with all poſſible ſplendor 
and magnificence, partly out of reſpe& 
to the gods, and parly to create an awe 
and reverence in the worſhippers. They 


were conſtructed in the manner which 


was thought moſt agreeable to the gods, 
to whom they were dedicated. Thus 
Jupiter, they thought, took moſt delight 
19 pillars of the doric order; Bacchus in 


the jonic; and Veſta in the corinthian: 
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TEMPLARS, or TEMPLEks, & religious 
order inftitoted at Jerufslem, about the + 


ugenius III. they had red 
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this rule, however, was not univerfa!] 
or conſtantiy obſerved. Temples ed 
drvided into two parts; the one called 
Adytum, which was the inmoſt recess of 
the building, and deemed fo ſacred 
that none but the prieſts ere allowed Vi 
enter into it; the other Vas open, and 
free to all, ho came to pay works; ) 
In the middle of the temples ſtood 14 
images of the gods, on pedeſtals, raiſed 
above the height of the altar, and in. 
cloſed with raiis. Wack 
Temples, according to the number and 
difference of their columns, were divided 
into tettaſtyle, proſtyle amphiproſtyle, 
periptere, diptere, pſeqdo-diptetre, hy- 
pæthros, apd monoptete, templies. Sce 
the article TETRASTYLE, Sc. 
TEMPLES, ia anatomy, a double part of 
the head, reaching from the forehead 
and eyes to the two ears, See HEAD. 
TEMPORAL, a term generally uied. for 
- "ſecular, as a diſtinction from ecclefialti- 
cal, Thos we1ay temporal lords, and 
ſpiritual or eceleſiaſtical lords. 
TEMPORAL1S, in anatomy, See the ar- 
ticle CROTAPHITES, hepa 11 
TEMPORALITIES, the temporal revenues 
of an ecclefiaſtic, ſuch as have-been an- 
nexed to biſhops. ſees by kings, and other 
great perſonages of this land; as they 
are barons and lords of parliament, ſuch 
as manors, lands, and lay-fees. 
TEMPORUM ossA. See the article 
PETROSA OSSA, | 4 
TENAILLE, in fortification; a kind of 
outwork, reſembling a horn: work, but 
generally ſomewhat different, for inftead 
of two -demi-baftions, it bears only in 
front a re · entering angle betwixt the-lame 
wings without flanks ; and the ſides are 
parallel. See the articles Fokririca- 
TION and HoRR- wog. 
Tenaille double or flanked; is a' work, 
whoſe front conſiſts of four faces, making 
two te entering angles, and three ſaliant; 
the wings or ſides of this work being in 
like manner correſpondent in the front 
of the gorge. See the article GORGE, 
Tenaille fimple, -a work having its front 
formed by two faces, which make a-re- 
entering angle, the ſides running directly 
parallel. from the head to the gorge. 
Tenaille of the place, is that which is 
comprehended between the points of two 
neighbouring baſtions; that is to ſay, 
the curtain, the two flanks that are 
raiſed on the curtain, and the two ſides 
of the baſtiens which face one another ; 
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wiſe called the ſace of the fortreſs, See 
the article Bas TIN, Cc. ' | 
Tenaille of the fols, is a low work raiſed 
before the curtain in the middle of the 
foſs + it is of three ſorts; the firſt is com- 

of*d of a curtain, two flanks and two 
faces z the rampart of the curtain, in- 


cluding the parapet and talus, is but five 


f.thom thick; but the rampart of the 
flanks and faces is ſeven, The ſecond is 


compoſed only of two faces made on the 


lines of defente, whoſe rampart and faces 
are parallel. The third fort differs from 
the ſecond, only in this, that its rampart 


is parallel to the curtain of the place. | 


All three farts are good, and cannot be 


hurt by the beſiegers cannan, till they 


are mailers of the covert way, and have 
planted their cannon there. See Foss. 

All tenailles ate defective in this reſpect, 
that they are not flanked or defended to- 
wards their inwefd or dead angle; be- 
cauſe the height, of the parapet hinders 
ſeeing down before the angle, ſo that 
the enemy can lodge him{elf there under 
covert:  wherefore tenailles are never 
made but when they want time to make 
a horn- work, 


/ 


TENANT, one that holds lands or tene- 


TENAR, in anatomy. 
TENBURY, a market town of Wor- 


ments of ſome lord, or landlord, by rent, 
fealty, &c, There are ſeveral ſorts of te- 
nants, as tenants in fee, tail, for life, 
years, or at will. 
t-nants, tenants in common. 
article JOINT-TENANT, Ec. 
Tenant to the præcipe, is the perſon 
2gainft whom the writ of præcipe is to be 
bought in lving out a common recovery. 
See the article PRACIPE. 


See the 


TENANT, or TENAN, in heraldry, See the 


article SUPPORTERS, 
Set THENAR, 


cefterſhire, ' fifteen miles north-weſt of 
Worceſter, . 


TENBY, a port-town. of Pembrokeſhire, 


ſitusted on Briſtol channel; welt long. 
4* 45', north lat. 51% 4o/. 


TENCH, in ichthyology, the engliſh name 


of a ſpecies of the cyprinus, of a purpliſh 


black colour; with an even tail; its 
length in generally about ten or eleven 


inches, its breadth about three, and its 
thickneſs more than two; but it ſome- 
times grows to an immoderate large ſize. 
See the article CYPRINUS, 

For the method of fiſhing for tench. See 
the article FLSHING, 
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{> that it is the ſame with what is other- TENDE, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 


- formance of a thin 
is to offer it at the time and place when 


There are alſo joint - 
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twenty-five miles north · eaſt of Nice. 


| TENDER, in law, fignifies carefully to 


offer, or eireumſpectly endeavour the per - 
: as to tender rent 


and where it ought to be paid, which is 


done to ſave the penalty of a bond or 
obligation, before action is brought 
thereon. A tender of rent on any part 


of the land occupied, or at any time of 
the laſt day of payment, will ſave the 


_ proviſo, or condition for that time, 
- Whether the landlord does accept of it 
or not; and yet though the rent be duly . 


tendered, the landlord may afterwards 


bring action of debt; but he cannot re- 


cover any damages, for in that caſe the 
tenant's tender excuſes. the damages, 
but does, not debar the landlord of his 


mult be of the whole rent due.without 


any deduction, on account of the taxes, 
Sc. unleſs it be ſo agreed betwixt the 


landlord and tenant; for Roppage is no 
payment in law. Where a tender is of 


money due on a bond, it muſt de made 


to the perſon of the obligee on the day 
appointed; nevertheleſs, if the obli 


be afterwards ſued, he muſt ſtill pay the 


money, 


- 


TENDER, a (mall ſhip, in the ſervice of 

men of war, for carrying of men pro- 
viſions, or any thing elſe that is neceſſary. 
TENDONS, are white, firm, and tena- 


cious parts, continuous to the muſcles, 
and uſually forming their extremities, 


When the fibres of which they are com- 


poſed, expand themſelves into a mem- 


brane, they are called Aponeuroſes. See 
the article MusCLE. | 


Tendo Achillis, is a large tendon, form- 


ed by the union of the tendons of the 


four exterior muſcles of the foot; it 


— 


rent: but it muſt be obſerved, that a 
tender of rent mate to ſave forfeiture, 


is ſo called, becauſe the fatal wound 


whereby, Achilles js ſaid to have been 


lain, was given there. 


TENEBRE,. an office in the romiſh 


church, performed on Wedneſday, Thurſ- 
day, and Friday, in Paſſion Week, at 
which time, neither flowers nor images 
are allowed to be ſet upon the altars, but 
they muſt be covered with purple. 


TENE BRIO, the ftinking beetle, in na- 
tural hiſtory, a genus of inſects, the 
antenne of which are ſlender, oblong, 
and filitorm; the elytra are joined to- 
ether, and there are no interior wings. 


eats © . TENEDOgS, 


| TEN 
1 5 TxNE DOs, one of the ſmalleſt iſlands of 


the Archipelago, fituated near the coaſt | 


of leſſer Afia, weſt of the ruins of Troy, 
eaſt long. 279, north lat. 39 30“. 
TENEMENT, properly ſignifies a houſe ; 
but in a larger ſenſe it is taken for any 
houſe, land, rent, or other thing, which 
| a perſon holds of another. 
. TENEMENTART LANDS, ſuch as are held 
| by the tenant, diſtinguiſhed by that name 
from the demeſne land of the lord, 
called inland. ; 
TENEMENTIS LEGATIS, 2 writ that an- 
tiently lay to the city of London, or any 
other corporation, where, according to 
| the old cuſtom, men might deviſe tene- 
ments, as gell as goods and chattels, 
by their 1aM'Will, for the determining of 
any controverſy relating thereto, and for 
rectifying the wrong tenant. 
TENENTIBUS Id Assis A NON ONER- 
ANDIS, a writ which lies for the perſon 
to whom a diſſeiſor has aliened the land, 
whereof he diſſeiſed another; that he be 
not arreſted on the damages awarded on 
the aſſize, if the diſſeiſor has where with 
to ſatisfy them himſelf. | 
TENERIF, one of the largeſt of the 
Canary Iſlands, fituated in the Atlantic 
Ocean: weſt long. 17%, north lat. 28“, 
being about 120 miles in circumference. 
It is a fruitful iſland abounding in corn, 
wine and oil, though pretty much in- 
_ cumbered with mountains, of which the 
moſt remarkable is that called the pico 
of Tenerif, being one. of the higheſt 
mountains in the world, in the form of 
a ſugar-loaf, the white top whereof may 
be ſeen at ſea, upwards of one hundred 
miles, | 
TENES, a province of the kingdom of 
' Algiers, in Africa. 
TENESMUS, in medicine, a name given 
by medical writers, to a complaint which 
LE is a continual deſire of going to ſtool, 
” but without any ſtool being ready to be 
0 voided, This is uſvally attended with 
ſome tumour, ſometimes with a very 
conſiderable one in the part. This is pro- 
perly no primary diſeaſe, but merely a 
ſymptomatic one, and differs in degree 
according to the diſeaſe or: which it is an 


attendant, Signs of it are a titillation 


and itching about the anus, attended 
with a violent burning pain, and a deſire 
of compreſſing and voiding ſomething, 
and this attended uſually with no excre- 
ment, or only a pulpous or mvcous 
matter, and very often prolapſus ani, or 


falting down of the rectum. This diſeaſe 
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hz morrhoidal diſorders, eſpecially when 
the diſcharges attending them do not ſuc. 
ceed regularly, chokgh nature gives all 
the neceſſary motions for their excretion, 


It happens alſo to people who are ſubject 


to void an acrid and bilious matter by 
ſtool, and not unfrequent!y to thoſe who 
have a ſtone in the bladder. Women in 
the latter part of their time in going 
with child, have alſo very often ter. 
rible fits of it, attended with conſiderable 
ſwelling ; this happens to them from the 
preſſing of the uterus with its burden, 
upon the reftum and hæmorrhoidal veins, 
'The cauſes of a teneſmus, beſides thoſe 


already mentioved, are the aſcarides, a 


ſmall fort of worms, which uſually inſeſt 
the rectum, and occaſion a continua! 
itching and tickling there ; the abuſe of 
refinous purging medicines. Much riding 
will alſo ſometimes occaſion it. See 
PrOLaPsUs, HAMORRHOND, &c, 

As the teneſmus is merely a ſymptomatic 
diſeaſe, the primary diſorder js firſt to be 
examined, and treated in order to a cute; 
thus, when it is occaſioned by aſcarides, 
worm medicines are to be piven, and 
clyſters of a proper kind injected; and 
when the worms are by this means de. 
ſtroyed, the tenelmus, which was no 
more than a ſymptom, naturally ceaſes. 
In general, the regimen and method of 
cure proper in a teneſmus, are the ſame 
with thoſe preſcribed in a dyſentery; - 
great relief is afforded by a fomentation 
of warm milk, in which elder flowers 
have been boiled, as alſo by a clyſter of 
mutton-broth, or an emolient clyſter, 
in which earth-worms have been boiled, 
The medicines, at preſent, generally ufed 


for the cufe of a teneſmus, are theſe fol- 


lowing : Take of pulvis fanftus and 
rhubarb, each one ſcruple z of the oil of 
cinnamon, one drop; of London lauda- 
num, half a grain; and of the ſyrup of 
violets, a ſufficient quantity for making 
into a bolus, to be taken in the morning, 
and repeated as the ſituation of the pa- 
tient requires; at night, a paregoric 
may be exhibired, and clyſters afterwards 
uſed ; for which purpoſe, take of whey, 
or mutton- broth, four ounces 3 of canary 
wine, two ounces; of gum arabic, half 
an ounce; of pum u agacanth, one dram; 
and of crude opium, two grains; make 
into a clyſter, to be in jeded twice or thrice 
a day, afterwards continue the following 


medicine for ſome time: Take of the 


confection of Fracaſtorius, without honey, 
one 
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one ſerupl e3 of ſperma ceti Bfteen : line; 
7 of the ſpecies byacinth=, . ; 


and ſyrup of red roſes, a ſufficient quan- 


tity for making 2 bolus, to be taken 


twice a day, in a ſmall quantity of the 


tinfture of red roſes, In a teneſmus, the TENORE 1NDICTAMENTI MITTENDO, 


llaſt refuge is to opiates, * 

- TENET, or TENENT, a particular opinion, 
dogma, or doctrine, profeſſed by ſome 
divine, philoſopher, Sc. . . 

TENNE, TEnvy, or Tawny, in he- 
raldry, a bright colour made of red and 
_ mixed; ſometimes alſo called 


ſk, and expreſſed in engraving, by ' TenoRE PRESENTIUM, by the tenor of 


thwart, ot diagonal ftrokes or hatches, , 
beginning from the ſiniſter chief, like 
* and marked with the letter T. 


n the coats of all below the degree of TENSE, TIME, in grammar, an inflection 
of verbs, whereby they are made to ſig- 


nobles, it is called tenny; but in thoſe 
of nobles, it is called hyacinth; and in 
princes coats, the dragon's head. See 
„ ec TD 27 
TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end 
of a piece of wood, or metal, diminiſhed 
by one third of its thickneſs, to be re- 
ceived.into a hole in another piece, called 
| mortiſe, for the jointing or faſtening ' 
| the two together, It is made in various 
forms, ſquare, dove-tailed for double 
mortiſes, and the like. „„ 
TENOR, or Tzwou, the purport or 
content of a writing or inſtrument in 
law, &c, An action of debt brought 
- upon a judgment in an inferior court, 
where the defendant pleads, nut tel re- 
cord, no ſuch record, a tenor thereof 
only ſhall be certified; and it likewiſe is 


the ſame on certioraris, A tenor of a libel - bon lb ht Se. ; 
TEN 


has been held to be a tranſcript of it. 
TsNnoR, or TENORE, in muſic, the firſt. 
mean, or middle part, or that which is 
. _ the ordinary pitch of the voice, when 
neither raiſed to a treble, or lowered to + 
à baſs. The tenor is commonly marked 
in thorough baſs with the letter T. This 
is that part which almoſt all grown per- 
* - ſons can ſing; butas ſome have a greater 
+ compaſs of voice upwards, others down- ' 
Wards, others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally high 
or low ; hence muſicians make a variety 
of tenors, as a low, a high, a mean, a 
natural tenor, to which may be added, 
à violin tenor, &c; for inſtruments. The 
Italians uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of 
tenor, tenore primo, or 1 or P, Which 
anſwers to our upper tenor; and frnore 
ſecundo, 2%, or IIe, which is our natural 
VoL, IV, f 
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red coral, and american bole, each eight the article BAnxIroxo, Oe. 1 
grains; of the oil of nutmegs, one drop; "TexoR, or FENOALSsTA, is alſo uſed for 


record of an indiftment, and the proceſs 


king's-bench. It is uſual in tbeſe caſes 
to certify the record itſelf, except it be 


time, in what they affirm, See VERB. 


the future, as amabo, 1 Hall or will love, 


the thing is but juſt now done; or ĩndeſfi- 
nitely, that it was done; hence, in moſt 


and is for that reaſon called indefinite, or 


conveying medicines to the moſt intimate 


ing, before it is healed from the bottom; 
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tenor, confoynding the counter tenort, 
Sc. under the name of baritono. See 


a perſon who ſmgs the tenor part in eon- 
cert alſo, for any inſtrument proper to 
play it. ON Lbs | » 


in law, a writ for the removing of a 
thereon out of another court, into the 


from London, by virtue of the city 
—_— | * 

theſe preſents, in law, is taken for the 
ſubſtance, true intent and meaning of a 
deed, or other writing. See DEED, Cc. 


nify, or diſtinguiſh me circumſtance of 
There are only three ſimple tenſes or 


times; the preſent, as amo, I love; the 
preterit, as amawvi, I have loved ; and 


See the article PRESENT, Sc, _ 
But, as in the preterit, one may ſay, that 


languages, there are two ſorts of preterits 
or paſt tenſes; the one definite, which 
marks the thing to be preciſely done, as 
T have faid, I have done, I have dined; 
the other ſignifies It done iodeterminately, 
aoriſt, as I wrote, I went, Cc. See the 
article AORIST, IMPERFECT, Plus- 


T, in ſurgery, a roll of lint worked 
into the ſhape of a nail, with a broad flat 
head, Tents differ in thickneſs and 
length, according to the ſize of the wound 
for which they are intended, as appears 
by the figures in plate CCLXXIV. fig. 2. 
at the letters K, L, M, N. Theſe tents 
are chiefly uſed in deep wounds and ul- 
cers. They are of ſervice not only in 


receſſes and ſinuſes of the wound, but to 
prevent the lips of the wound from unit- 


and by their affiſtance Fe blogd. 

ſordes, &c. are readily evacuated, They 
ought to be made extremely ſoft, that the 
cure of the wound may not be retarded by 
the pain they would otherwiſe bring on- 
There is another kind of tents made of 
linen-rags not ſcraped,” and worked up 


Into a conical form, to the bafis of which 
is faſtened a long thread; the apex of 
this tent muſt be a little unravelled, to 
make it ſofter, leſt it mꝛy become pain- 


ful the thread is faſtened to the baſis, 
that the tent may be recovered with the 
greater eaſe, if, by any accident, it 


mould be forced into the cavity of the 


thorax or abdomen (ibid. letter O); 
for the tents we now deſcribe, are + 


chiefly uſed to keep open wounds that 
penetrate into the cavity of the thorax or 
abdomen, in order to make way for the 

roper diſcharge of blood, matter, &c, 


ere is a third ſort of tents, which ſerve + 


not only to keep open, but to enlarge, 
degrees, the mouth of any wound or 


that, by this means, a free paſſage may 
. be procured for the blood and matter that 
were confined, and that proper medicines 
may find a more ready admittance. Theſe 


in a certain manner; or of dried roots of 
gentian, calamus aromaticus, c. for 
their ſubſtances imbibe the matter which 
flows to them, and being preſently en- 
larged dilate the lips of the wound. 
TENTER, a machine uſed in the cloth 
manufacture, to ſtretch out the pieces of 
cloth, ſtuff, &c. or only to make them 
even, and fet them ſquare. 
It is uſually about four feet and a half 
high, and, for length, exceeds that of 
the longeſt piece of cloth. It conſiſts of 
ſeveral long pieces of wood, placed like 
thoſe which form the berriers of a ma- 
nege ; ſo that the lower croſs piece of 
wood may be raiſed or lowered, as is 
found requiſite; to be fixed at any height, 
-by means of pins. Along the croſs-pieces, 
both the upper and under one, are hooked 
nails, called tenter-hooks, driven in from 
ſpace to ſpace. 
'TENTERDEN, a market-town of Kent, 
| twenty miles ſouth-weſt of Canterbury. 
''S _ TENTHREDO, in natural hiſtory, a ge- 
| nus of the hymenoptera claſs of inſets, 
the female having a ſerrated point or 
weapon at the tail: the worm produced 


of this genus have been generally con- 
founded with the ichneumon. See the 
article ICHNEUMON. 
TENURE, in law, fignifies the manner 
 _ whereby lands or tenements are held, or 


lord: it likewiſe denotes the eſlate in the 
land. Tenures were antiently divided in- 


. 


ulcer, whick ſhall be thought too ſtrait; 


tents are made either of ſponge, prepared 


TEPID, a term 


of the egg has ſeveral feet, The ſpecies: 


©. the ſervice that the tenant owes to his 


. to-the following : eſcuage; that is, land 
| 3 EY 
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held by the ſervice of the ſhield, and there. 
by the tenant was, at his own ex 
obliged to follow his lord into the w 
Knight's ſervice and chivalry; when 


pence, 
ars. 


lands were held of the king, or meſne- 
lord, to perform ſervice in war. Bur- 
gage tenure ; land held of the lord of the 
borough, at 4 certain rent. Villenage, 
otherwiſe termed baſe-tenure ; whereby 
the tenant was bound to do ell inferior 


ſervices, commanded by the lord. Grand- 


ſerjeanty ; lands held by honorary ſer. 


- vices at the king's. coronation, Petit. 


ſerjeanty.z lands held of the king, to con- 


_ tribute yearly .ſome ſmall thing towards 


his wars, Frankalmoine ; that tenure by 


which lands were held by ecclefiaftice, in 


free and perpetual, alms. Socage-tenure ; 


| where lands are held by tenants, to plow 
their lord's land, and perform other offi. 


ces of huſbandry, at their wn expence. 
But all theſe antient tenures and ſervices 


are, in general, taken, away, and re. 


duced into common and free ſocage. 
The uſual tenures at preſent are, fee- 
ſimple ; which is an abſolute tenure of 
lands to a man and his heirs for ever. 
Fee - tail; a limited fee, to a perſon and 
the heirs of his body begotten, Curteſy- 
tenure z where a man having married a 
woman ſeiſed in fee, &c. bas iſſue born 
alive by her, in which. caſe, after her 
death, the huſband is tenant by the cur- 
teſy of England. Tenure in dower; is 
where a widow holds, for her life, a third 
part of her huſband's, land, whereof he 
was ſeiſed in fee at any time during the 
coverture, There is allo a tenure for life, 
or years, when lands are held for thoſe 
terms on reſerved rents. Copyhold- 
tenure, is a holding for lives, or in fee, 
at the will of the lord, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. ; 
uſed by writers on mineral 
waters, &c, to expreſs ſuch of them as 
have a leſs ſenfible. cold than common 
water, See MINERAL WATER. 


TERAMO, a town-of Italy, in the king- 


dom of Naples, and territory of Abruz- 
zo, forty- two miles ſouth of Loretto: 
ealt long. 15%, and north lat. 42* 400. 


TERCERA, one of the largeſt of the Azores 


or weſtern · iſlands, ſituated in the Atlantic 
ocean: welt long, 289, and north lat. 399. 


TEREBINTHUS, the TURPENTINE- 
"TREE. See the article /TURPENTINE. 
- TERES, in anatomy, a name given to two 


muſcles of The arm; one is called teres 
major, and is one of the depreſſor muſcles, 


Which has its origin at the lower 2 of 
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the ſeapula, "and its termination” three 
\ 1 : 
—_ below the head of the humerus : 
the other is called teres minor, being one 
of the abductor-muſcles, and having its 
origin at the inferior coſta of the ſcapula; 
this, together with the infraſpinatus, pro- 
perly forms one conjunR muſcle, having, 
at the extremity, only a fingle-tendon, 
which is inſerted into the poſterior part 
of the neck of the humerus, 


TERGIFORBTUS PLANTs, fugh 8 bear 


their ſeeds on the backſides of their leaves: 
ſuch are all the capillary plants. 
TERGOWISCO, the capital of Walla- 
chia, in european Turky, eighty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Hermanſtat in Tranſilvania: 
eaſt long. 26? 30“, north lat. 45 35 


TERKI, a port-town of Circaſſia, in Afia, 


ſituated on a river of the ſame name, near 


the Caſpian Sea: eaſt long. 52“, and 


north lat. 43% 400%. 
TERM, terminus, in general, ſignifies 

much the ſame with boundary or limit, 

See BOUNDARY and LIMIT. | 


Tes u, in law, is generally taken for a li- 


mitation of time or eſtate ; as a leaſe for 
term of life, or years, which is deemed 
See CHATTEL, | | 
Term, however, is more particularly uſ- 
ed for that time wherein our courts of 
juſtice are open; in oppoſition to which, 
the reſt of the year is called vacation, 


There are four of theſe terms in a year, 


viz, 1. Hilary-term, which begins on 
Jan. 23. but if that is a Sunday, the 
next day, and ends on Feb. 12. 2. Eafter- 
term, which begins the Wedneſday fort- 
night after Eaſter-day, and ends the 
Monday next after Aſcenſion-day. 3. 
Trinity-term, which begins on the firſt 
Friday after Trinity-ſunday, and ends 
the Wedneſday fortnight after. 4. Mi- 
chaelmas-term, which begins on Nov, 6. 
and ends the 28th of the fame month. 
It has been held} that courts do not fit 
except in term- time, as to giving of judg- 
ments, &c, and in every term there are 
four days, thus diſtinguiſhed; that is, the 


eſſoin · day, the day of exceptions, the day 
of writs, and day of appear- | 


of retur | 
ance, On the eſſoin- day the term is ſaid 
to begin, when one judge fits in each of 
the courts of Weſtminſter, in order to 
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FER 
week in each term, care muſt be taken not 
to make the writs out of that court re- 
turnable on a ig Poem day, as Sun- 
day, All. ſaints, Sc. See RETURN. 
Oxford TERuSs. Hilary, or lent-term, be- 
, gins on Jan. 14. and ends the Saturday - 
ore Palm-funday. Eaſter- term begins 
the tenth day after Eafer, and ends the 
Thurſday before Whit-ſanday. Trinity- 
term begins the Wedneſday after Trinity- 
ſunday, and ends after the act, ſoonet or 
later, as the vice-chancellor and convoca- 
tion pleaſe. Michaelmas-term begins on 
Oct. 10. and ends Dec. 17. 
Cambridge-TRR us. Lent term begins on 
Jan. 13. and ends the Friday before Palm- 
ſunday, Eaſter-term begins the Weds 
neſday after Eaſter-week, and ends the 
week before Whit-ſunday. Trinity-term 
begins the Wedneſday after Trinity-ſuns 
day, and ends the Friday after the com- 
mencement. Michaelmas - term begins 
Oct. 10. and ends Dec. 16. 8 
Scottih TERMS. In Scotland, Candlemas- 
term begins Jan. 23. and ends Feb, 12. 
Whitſuntide-term begins May 29. and 
ends June 15. Lammas-term begins 
July 20. ang ends Aug. 8. Martinmas- 
term begins Nov. 3. and ends Nov. 9. 
TERM, in grammar, denotes ſome word 
or expreſſion of a language. ; 
Term in the arts, or TERM of art, is & 
word which, beſides the literal and po- 
pular meaning which it has, or may have, 
in common language, bears a further and 
peculiar meaning in ſome art or ſcience, 
TERM, in logic, A propoſition is ſaid ta 
conſiſt of two terms, i. e. two principal 
and eſſential words, the ſubject, and the 
attribute. See PROPOSITION. » 
TERMS of an equatimn, in algebra, are the 
ſeveral names or members, of which it is 
compoſed, and ſuch as have the fame un- 
known letter, but in different powers of 
degrees: for if the ſame unknown letter 
de found in ſeveral members in the ſame 
degree or power, they ſhall paſs but for 
one term, : 
As, in this equation, xx+ax=bby 
the three terms are xXx, ax, and bb. 


Moreover, in this, wb 4 


take and enter eſſoins: but it is not till“ 1 E Tyy zo; the terms are & 


three days afterwards, that all the judges 
fir for the diſpatch of buſineſs. There 
are likewiſe different returns in different 
terms, ſome having more, ſome fewer: 
and as, in the king's bench, all retwins are 
to be made on ſame particular day of the 


E : 
3, x3, Fo pare Te and yy. Where 
x, and'ee, are the ſame terms; and 
c 5 IT | 
the firſt term in any equation mult be that 
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Where the unknown root hath the hi heſt 
dimenſions; and that term Which hath 

the root in it, of one dimenſion of power 


lower, is called the ſecond term, and 
ſo on. N 


Tzaus of proportion, in mathematics, are 


' ſuch numbers, letters, or quantities, as 
are compared one with another. 
Thus, if . then a, 5, e, d, 
or 2, 4, 3, 16, are called the terms; a 
being the firſt term, þ the ſecond term, &c. 
TERMS, or COURSEs, in medicine, the 
menſes, or women's monthly purgations, 
See the article MENSESS. 
TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts ce- 
lebrated by the Romans, in honour of 
the god Terminus. 
Varro is of opinion this feaſt took its 
name from its being at the term or end of 
the year: but Feſtus is of a different ſen- 
timent, and derives it from the name of 
the deity in whoſe honovr it was held. 
' TERMINATION, terminatio, in gram- 
mar, the ending of a word, or laſt ſylla- 
ble thereof. See WorD and SYLLABLE. 


It is the different termination of one and 


the ſame words on different occaſions, 
that conſtitute the different caſes, num- 
bers, tenſes, and moods, &-:. 
articles CASE, NUMBER, c. 
'TERMINI, or TERMOLE, a town of the 
province of Capitanate, in the kingdom 


of Naples, ſeventy miles north-eaſt of the 


eity of Naples. ; | 

TERNATE, the moſt northerly of the 
Molucca or Clove · iſlands, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Dutch. 

TERNATEA, in botany, a plant, other. 
wiſe called clitoria, See CLITORIA., 

TERNI, a town of Italy, fubje& to the 

pope, forty-ſix miles north-eait of Rome. 

TERRA, EARTH, in geography and aſtro- 
nomy. See the article EARTH, 

'TERRA FIRMA, in geography, is ſome- 
times uſed for a continent, in contradiſ- 
tiaction to iſlands, ' | 
Thus Aha, the Indies, and South Ame. 
rica, are uſually diſtinguiſhed into terra 
firmas and iſlands. 

'TERRA A TERRA. Gillies, and other 

veſſels are ſaid to go terra a terra, when 
they never go far from the coaſts, 
The phtaſe is alſo applied, in the ma- 
nege, to horſes which neither make cur- 
vets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on 
the ground, on a prefſed gallop, only 
making little leaps or rifings with the 
fore fert. | | 


TxR&a DEL FOGO, an iſland of South- 


T i 1K 


See the 
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America, from which it is ſeparated by - 
the ſtreights of Magellan. ; by 
TERRE FILIUS, SON or THE'/EARTH, a 

ſtudent of the univerſity of Oxford, for- 
merly appointed, in public a&ts, to make 
jeſting and ſatyrical ſpeeches againſt the 
members thereof, to tax them with any 
growing corruptions, &c. | 
TERRACE, or TzkRas, a walk or bank 
of earth, raiſed in a garden or court, to 
a due elevation, for a proſpect. 
TERRACE is alſo applied to the rooſs of 
houſes that are flat, and whereon one may 
walk; as alſo to balconies that project. 
TERRACINA, a town of the Campania 
of Rome, in Italy, ſeventeen miles north. 
weſt of Gaieta. 
TERRAQUEOUS, in geography, an ap- 
pellation given to our globe, becauſe 
conſiſting of land and water, See the 
articles EARTH and 8E K. 
TERRE-PLEIN, in fortification, denotes 
the horizontal ſuperficies, or top, of the 
rampart, between the inferior talus and 
the banquette. It is thus called, as ly- 
ing nearly level, with only a little ſlope 
inwardly, to bear the recoil of the can- 
non, See the article RAMPART. 
'TERRE-TENANT, in law, the perſon who 
| hath the aQual poſſeſhon of the land: 
thus, if a freeholder lets out his freehold 
to another, to be poſſeſſed and occupied 
by him, this perſon is called the terre- 
tenant, See the article TENANT. _ 
TERRELLA, wiphen, an appellation given 
to a Joad-ſtone, when turned into a ſphe- 
rical figure, and is placed fo, that its 
poles and equator, .&c. correſpond to the 
poles and equator of the world; as be- 
ing a juſt repreſentation of the great mag- 
netical globe which we inhabit. See the 
article MAGNET. 
Such a terrella, if nicely poiſed and placed 
in a meridian, it was imagined, would 
turn about its axis once in twenty-four 
hours; but experience has ſhewed this 
to be a miſtake. 98 
TERRESTRIAL, ſomething partaking 
of the nature of earth, or belonging to 
the globe of the earth: thus we ſay, the 
terreſtiial globe, line, c. See the ar- 
ticles GLOBE, EARTH, LINE, Sc. 
TERRIER, a book, or roll, wherein the 
ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, 
or of a town, college, church, Sc. are 
deſcribed, It ſhould contain the number 
of acres, and the ſite, boundaries, tenants 
names, Cc. of each piece or parcel. 
TERRIER is alfo uſed for a fmall hound, 
to hunt the fox or badger; ſa called, 
E becauſe 
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the fertets do into the coney · burrows, 
after the fox, c. See HUNTING, 


TERRING, a market-town of Suſſex, ſi- 


tuated on the Engliſh channel, twenty 
miles eaſt of Chicheſter. _ | 

TERRIS, BON1S, ET CATALLIS RETRA- 
HENDIS, Cc. a writ which lies for a 
clerk, to recover his lands, goods, and 
himſelf of a felony. 

'TERRIS ETy CATALLIS RETENTIS UL- 
TRA DEBITUM LEVATUM, & judicial 
writ brought for reſtoring of lands or 
goods to a debtor, that is diſtrained above 
the amount of the debt due, 

'TERRIS LIBERANDIS, a Writ that Jies for 
a perſon convicted on an attaint, to 
bring the proceſs before the king, and to 


chattels, formerly ſeiſed, after clearing 


take a fine for his impriſonment, to deli - 
ver him his lands again, and releaſe him 


of the ſtrip and waſte, 

TERRITORY, in geography, denotes an 
extent or compals of land, within the 
bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction, 
of any ſtate, city, or other ſubdiviſion 
of a country, 8. 5 

TERROUEN, a town of Artois, in the 
french Netherlands; fituated on the river 

Lis, 6x miles ſouth of St. Omers. 

TERTIAN, in medicine, an ague, or in- 
termitting fever, the fits of which return 

every third day; that is, there are two 
fits in three days, the day intervening 

beiog without any fit at all. 
A regular tertian is attended with the 
following ſymptoms: at firſt, the head 
aches, the limbs ſeem weary, there is a 
pain in the Joins about the firſt vertebræ 
of the back, which tends towards the epi- 
gaſtrium, with a painful ſenſation of a 
tenſion in the hypochondria, and coſtive- 
neſs: then comes on a coldneſs of the ex- 
ternal parts, eſpecially of the noſe and 


ears, a ſtretching, yawning, ſhivering, 


and ſhaking, ſometimes ſo much as to 


make the bed tremble under them; the 
; pulſe is ſmall, contracted, and weak; 


ſometimes the patient is troubled with 


. thirſt; then follows a nauſea, with a 
 Fruitleſs reaching to vomit : and to theſe 


ſymptoms there ſucceeds.an anxious burn- 
ing and dry heat, which pervades the 


whole body; the pulſe becomes full and 
- quick, the reſtleſſneſs increaſes, the breath- 
ing is more difficult, and the patient, 


with his eyes almoſt cloſed, begins to 
talk a little wildly, However, the du- 
Fation of the fit is uncertain, continuing 
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de into the ground, as 
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ſometĩmes ten or eleven hours, and fome- 
times twenty - four. 

As to the method of cure, it differs bat 


little from that recommended for quar= - 


tans, See the articles QUaRTAN and 
INTERMITTENT. I 
TERTIATE a great gun, in gunnery, is 
to examine the thickneſs of the metal ar 
the muzzle, whereby to judge of the 
ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be 
ſufficiently fortified or not. This is uſu- 
ally done with a pair of calliber-compai- 
ſes, and if the piece be home · bored, the 
diameter leſs by the height, divided by a, 
is the thickneſs at any place. | 
TERVEL, a city of Arragon, in Spain, 
fituated on the river Guadalavira, ſe- 
venty-five miles ſouth of Sarragoſſa : 
_ weſt long. 19 20', north lat, 40% 35% 
TERVERE, a port town of the united 
Netherlands, ſutuated on the north-eat 
. coaſt of the iſland of Walcheren, four 
miles north-eaſt of Middleburg, _. _ 
TERUNCIUS, in roman antiquity, a very 
ſmall braſs-coin.- See Cod. 
TESCHIN, a city of Sileſia, twenty-five 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Troppau: eaſt long. 
189, and north lat, 49 00. 
TESSELATED PAVEMENTS, thoſe of 
rich moſaic work, made of curious ſquare 
marbles, bricks, or tiles, called we 
from their reſembling dice. See Mos ac. 
TESSIN, a river of Italy, which, taking 
its riſe in the Alps, runs through the 
country of the Griſons and the lake Mag- 
gior; and then, turning ſouth-eaſt thie? 
the Milaneſe, paſſes by Pavia, and falls 
into the Po, a little below that city. 
TEST, in metallurgy, a veſſel of the n#- 


ture of the coppel, uſed for large quanti- 


ties of metals at once. See COPPEL. 
Teſts are uſually a foot and a half broad, 
and are made of wood- aſhes, not prepared 
with ſo much care as for coppel-making, 
and mixed with finely powdered brick- 
duſt ; theſe are made into the proper ſhape 
either by means of an earthen veſſel of 
proper dimenſions, or only an iron-ring. 
To make them in the firſt manner, an 
earthen veſſel is to be procured, not glaz - 
ed within, and by its depth and breadth 
roportioned to the quantity of metal to 
be worked: the inſide of this veſſel is 
to be well moiſtened with fair water, that 
the aſhes to be put into it may adhere the 
better, Put into this veſſel, thus pre- 
pared, the aſhes and brick duſt before- 
mentioned, and fir moiſtencd either wi 
water alone, or with water with a little 


FES 

White of an egg mixed in it: * 
ty of this be ſo muh as wilt half fill tue 

vellel, then preſs the maſs with a wooden 
indented peſtle; or, if not for a very large 
veſt, with a wooden cylinder only of an 
inch thick: when thus prefſed down add 
freſh aſhes, and 
time, as in the making of coppels, and 
repeat this addition of frefh aſhes till the 
earth-n veſſel is nearly full; then remove 
the fuperfluous aſhes with an iron-ruler, 
- and let the inequalities remaining at the 
" border, be ſmoothed with a wooden ball 

rolled round about. This done, you 

axe to cut the cavity with a bowed iron, 
that vou may have a. broad ſpherical 
 Tegment, not very deep: and laſtly, by 

means of a ſieve, firew this cavity care- 
fully and regularly over with dry aſhes of 
bones of animals, ground extremely fine, 
and ſqueeze theſe hard in, vy the rotation 
ef the wooden ball, Thus you have a 
telt finiſhed, which, together with its 
earthen pot, muſt be ſet in a dry warm 


Ee. 
o make the teſts in the other manner, 
er by means of an iron - ring; let a ring 
of that metal be filled with aſhes, mixed 
with brick duſt, and moiſtened as before- 
mentioned, in ſuch manner that they may 
riſe con ſiderably above the ring; then 
prefs them ſtrongly, either with your 
hands, or with an indented peſtle, and 
afterwards, with gentle blows of a ram- 
mer, preſs the aſhes from the circumfe- 
. xence towards the center, in a ſpiral line 

and that in ſuch a manner, that, after 
havin, been ſofficiently preſſed, they may 
de a (mall matter higher than the brink of 
the ring. If there are now any vacancies 
in the maſs, emoty the ring, and fill it 
again with more afhes ; for if you ſhould 
arterapt to fill up theſe by adding, were 
It but ever fo little aſhes, the ſecond or 
additional quantities, will never cohere fo 
fSrmly with the firſt, but that they may 
probably ſeparate iv the operation. This 
- done, turn the ring upſide down, and on 
the other ſide, or bottom, take out the 
athes ta the quantity of one third part of 
the depth of the ring 3 and again fill the 
vacuity with the ſame aſhes, in fuch a 
manner that there may remain no ſenſi- 
ble cavity. When the mals is thus pre- 

arcd, cut out a cavity in the larger ſur- 
Ks of the Ying, widh bowed iron, as 
in the former method. 
Ts Ligos, a liquor uſed by dealers 
in brandies, to prove whether they be 
genuine, ar mixed with bome-lpirits. 
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White vitriol, diſſolveq in fair water; for 
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preſs them in a ſecond. 


ſugar, it was p 


n 
liquor ie nothing but '# green 6r 


a ſe drops of it being let fall into 
glaſs of old french 2 will turn the 
whole to a purple, or fine violet colour; 
and by the ſtrength or pateneſs of this 
colour, the dealers judge the brandy to 
be genuine or mixed, in different pro- 
tions, with home · ſpirits, . 
e people who uſe this liquor, place 
great confidence in itz but it is really a 
very vague and uncertain thing; for old 
french brandy, having long lain in the 
caſk, takes a dilute tincture of the wood 
of the cask, that is, of oak; and this be- 


ing of the ſame nature with a ſolution or 


tinture of galls, naturally turns bluiſh 
or blackiſh with vitriol. y Gs diftilled 
brandy, though wholly foreign, would 
not give this teſt; and a common malt. 
fpirit, with oak-chips infuſed in it, will 
turn as dark as the fineſt brandy. While 
our diſtillers, indeed, had nothing in uſe, 
for the — their ſpirits but burnt 

ble to make ſome gueſs 
at an adulteration with them, becauſe the 
brandy, in this caſe, would not become 
blackiſh in proportion to its former co- 
lour, the ſugar colour not turning to ink 
with the vitriol, like the other: but our 


_ Giftillers have of late found a way of ul- 


ing an extract of oak, for the colouring 
of their ſpirits z and, fince that, this teſt- 
liquor is of very little uſe, our common 
ſpirits, of any kind, turning as deep with 
it as the foreign brandies. i 

The very beſt way of making this teſt. 
liquor, is with a calcined vitriol of iron, 
diffolved in a dilute or aqueous mineral 
acid. The liquor, when well made in 


this manner, is of a fine yellow colour, 


and will give, for a time, the fineſt blue 
to any ſpirituous tincture of oak. 


'TEesST-ACT, a ſtatute 25 Car, II. cap. 2. 


which requires all officers, both civil and 
military, to take the oaths and teft, viz. 
the ſacrament, according to the rites and 


- ceremonies of the church of England; - 
for the negle& whereof, a perſon execut- 


ing any office, mentioned in that ſtatute, 


forfeits the ſum of 5001.  xecoverable by 
action of debt. 


TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an 
epithet given to a ſpecies of fiſh, which 
are covered with a ſtrong thiek ſhell, as 


tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl-fiſn, Ge. 
In RriAneſs, however, teftaceous is only 
applied to fiſh whoſe ſtrong and thick 
ſhells are entire and of à piece: tbhoſe 
which are ſoſt, thin, and cenlilt of ſeve- 


tal 
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| being called cruſtaceous. 33 
a Nu in medicine, all preparations of ſhells 


: 
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al A the lobſter, c. 


and ſubſtances of the like kind, are called 
teſtaceous powders: ſuch are powder of 


crab's claws and eyes, hartſhorn, pearl, 


Sc. Dr. Quiney and others ſuppoſe the 


virtue of all teſtaceous medicives to be 


alike; that they ſeldom or never enter 


their action is in the firſt paſſages; in - 


+. whichicaſe they are of great uſe in ab- 
ſforbing acidities. FT, 
Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and 


- eſpecially in rectifying the many diſtem- 


pets in children, which generally owe 
their origin to ſuch acidities. 


TEST 


ENT, teftlamentum, in law, a 


ſolemn and authentic act, whereby a per- 


'* ſoni' declares his will, as to the diſpoſal 
ol his eſtate, effects, burial, Sc. See the 

ukticle WILL. | 

There are two ſorts of teſtaments, vix. 


one in writing, and one in words; which 


laſt is called a nuncupative teſtament; or 
will: but this is not good in caſe of 
lands, which are only deviſeable by a 


' teſtament in writing, executed in the hfe- 


time of the teſtator. 

TESTATOR, or TesTaTRIX, the per- 
n. ho makes his or her will and teſta- 
ment. e e 210. (697) 


TPSTATUM, in law, a writin perſonal 


actions, where, if the defendant cannot 
be arreſted on a capias, in the county 


- where the action is laid, but is returned 


non eſt inventus by the ſheriff, this writ 

mall be ſent into any other county, where 

ſuch perſon is thought to be, or have 
| wherewithal to ſatisfy the demand. 

It is called teſtatum, becauſe the ſheriff 
has, before, teftihed that the deſendant 
was not to be found in his bailiwick, 

TESTE, in law, a word generally uſed in 
the "concluſion ' of every writ, wherein 
the date is contained, and begins with 
reſte meipſo, & c. in caſe it be an original 
writz or, if only judicial, then with 
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poſe of generation. 
MEN and GENERATION, 


* 3 
. 
* 


yg. 


oval or egg-like figure, and are contain< 


ed in a peculiar bag, called the ſerotum. 


See the article SCROT uu. 


But befides this external covering, the 
teſticles themſelves have their coat or tu- 


'nics z the firſt of which compoles the cre- 

maſter-muſcle, the office whereof is to 
raiſe the teſticle 3 the ſecond is the vagi- 
nalis tunica, formed of a proceſs of the 
Izato the facteals, but that the chief of 


peritonæum, and laxly ſurrounds the tef= 
ticle; the third is the tunica albuginea, 
which is robuſt and ftrong, and adheres 
cloſely to the ſubſtance of the teſticle: this 


llaſt receives the ſpermatic veſſels, and 
- conveys them to the teſticle, 


The ſubſtance of the tefticles is vaſculous, 
being compoſed of a great number of ex- 
tremely minute veſſels, called vaſcula fee 
minalia; which are convoluted together 
in the manner of the inteſtines, and ap- 


mori, wherein there is a cavity for the 


reception of the ſemen: this, in human 


ſubje&s, is placed in the back of the 
teſticlez but in dogs, and mavy other 


animals, it is in the middle of the tel- 


ticle. 


The veſſels of the teſticles are otherwiſe 
called ſpermatics. See SpERRMAT Id. 


As to the uſe of the teſticles, it is to pro- 


duce the ſemen maſculinum, for the pur- 


Some alſo give the name female teſticles, 
teſtes muliebres, to the ovaries of women, 
See the article Ovarnies, | 
umours of the TESTICLES, When theſe 
happen from any external injury, the beſt 


See the articles SE« 


pear beautifully after macerating the teſ 
_ ticles in vinegar. There is alſo a body, 
Called, from the diſcoverer, corpus High- 


application to diſperſe them, ſays Heifter, 


are vinegar of litharge, lime-water, ſpirit 


of wine camphorated, and cervſs, tutty, 


tefle, naming the chief juſtice of the 


bench whence the writ iſſues. 
TESTES, the TEsTICLEs, in anatomy. 
See the article TESTICLE. 


The teſtes of the brain are two little, 


round; hard bodies, between the third 


and fourth ventricle, near the pineal ' 


| ue: See the article BRAIN. 
T 


STICLE, teſtis, in anatomy, a double 


part in male animals, ſerving for gene- 
ation. See GENERATION, | 


or lapis calaminaris mixed in it: but in 
the night-time, when the applications of 
fomentations are not ſa convenient, a 


plaſter of the mercurial kind, doubly 


ſated with mercury; or, in ſlight caſes, 
one of fimple diachylon, may very pro- 
perly be kept on. Internal medicines, 
ſuch as nitre, and the thin decoctions of 
diſeutient medicines, are alſo to be uſed ; 
and, if occahon call for it, bleeding in 
the arm is very proper. | 


This may be the method with tumours of 


theſe parts, from external injuries; but 
when they are from venereal cautes, it is 
always neceſſary to give briſk purges, 


with the addition of a proper doſe of ca- 


Tus teſticles are two in number, of an lomel to each; and warm and 


weak 


8 drinks 
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oke ſhould be taken frequently, by 


which means theſe tumours are often diſ- 
See GQNORRHOEA and Pox. 


ſed. 
Bot if either remedies are applied too late, 


the inflammation is too violent, the 
tumour generally ends either in a ſuppu · 
ration or gangrene. In this caſe the ma- 
turating remedies are to be applied, ſuch 


as warm cataplaſms, and the like; and 


jf the tumour does not break of itſelf at a 


oper time, from the application of theſe, 
it mult be carefully opened with the knife, 


and the matter being difcharged, the 
wound is to be cleanſed by injecting vul- 


nerary decoRions, and afterwards healed 
with balſam of Peru, oc the like. 


TESTICULATED, among botaniſts, an 


appellation given to roots compoſed of 


two tuberoſe knobs, reſembling teſticles: 


fach are thoſe of orchis, &c. 


TESTIMONIAL; ' a kind of certificate, 


Gened either by the maſter and a fellow 
of the college where the perſon laſt reſid - 
ed; or by three, atleaſt, reverend divines, 


who knew him well for three years laſt 


paſt, giving an account of the virtues, 
uniformity, and learning of the perſon. 

Teſtimonial is alſo a certificate, under the 
hand of a juſtice of peace, teſtifying the 


place and time when a ſoldier, or mari- . 


ner landed, and the place of his dwell- 
ing, Cc. whither he is to pals. p 
There is alſo another kind of teſtimonial 
for the clergy, made by perſons preſent, 
that a clergyman hag in all things com- 
plied with the act of uniformity ; and to 
certify, that the clerk has performed what 
the law requires on his inſtitution and 
induction. | 


TESTIMONY, the ſame with evidence. 


See the articles EVIDENCE, WITNESS, 
and CERTITUDE. 


TESTUDO, in zoology, a genus of am- 


phibious animals, with four legs and a 
tail, and the body covered with a firm 
ſhell. | 


This genus comprehends all thoſe ani- 


mals known in engliſh by the names of 


tortoiſes and turtles ; of which there are 
a great many ſpecies, ſome with four 


taes on each foot; others with five toes 


on the fore feet, and four on the hinder: 
ones; and others, diſtinguiſhed by other 
peculiarities, particularſy the compart- 
ments of their ſhells, ſome being divid- 


ed into irregular ſpaces, and others beau. 
tifully t-ſſelated. See plate CCLXXIV. 


fig. 2. n“ 1. and 2. 
The ſhells of theſe animals are much uſed 


in ornamental works, under the name of 
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pay a duty of 12, of d. the pound; 


x 
and, on exportation, draw back, 1 i= d. 


The turtle, whoſe fleſh is ſo finely fla- 


voured, and ſo much eſteemed at table, 
is caught in great abundance in the ame- 


rican ſeas ; and grows to a vaſt ſize, 
Tome having been found to weigh 480 


pounds, ; 

The Americans find ſo good. account in 
catching turtle, that they have made 
themſelves very expert at it: they watch 
them from their neſts on ſhore, in moon- 
light nights ; and, before they reach the 


ſea, turn them on their backs, and leave 


them till morning; when they are fre 
to find them, ſince they are utterly un- 
able to recover their former poſture: at 
other times they hunt them in boats, with 
a peculiar kind of ſpear, ſtriking them 
with it through the ſhell; and as there 


is a cord faſtened to the ſpear, they are 


taken much in the ſame manner as the 
whales. See the article FisHERV. 


Tssrupo, in antiquity, was 22 


uſed among the poets, Sc. for the an- 
tient lyre; by reaſon it was originally 
made by its inventor, Mercury, of the 
black or hollow ſhell of the teſtudo aqua- 
tica, or ſea-tortoiſe, which he acciden- 
tally found on the banks of the river 
Nile. See the article LYRE. | 


Ts rupo, in the military art of the an- 


tients, was a kind of cover or ſcreen 
which the ſoldiers, e. gr, a whole com- 
pany, made themſelves of their bucklere, 
by holding them up over their heads, 
and (tandivg cloſe to each other, This 
expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from 
darts, ſtones, Sc. thrown upon them, 
eſpecially thoſe thrown from-above, when 
they went to the aſſault, | | 


Test upo was alſo a kind of large wooden 


tower which, moved on ſeveral wheels, 
and was covered with  bullocks- hides 
flead, ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when 
they approached the walls to mine them, 
or to batter them with rams, 

It was called teſtudo, from the ftrength 
of its roof, which covered the workmen 
as the ſheil does the tortoiſe, 


Tzxsrupo weliformis quadrabilis, a hemi- 


ſpherical vault, or cieling of a church, 
wherein four windows are. ſo contrived, 
as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, 
or may be ſquared. See VAULT. 

The determining of thoſe windows was 
problem propoſed to the great mathema- 
g ticians 


©. 
- tortoile-ſhelltz which, on importaticn, 
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tivators of the ne.] calculi diffürentialis with-tranfverſe filaments; which'tis! fre- 
in the Adds Erudstorum Lips by Sig. quent in the clay; pits of Northampton- 
Piviani, under he fictitio name of ire; ad ſome other counties) M A 
A. D., pio liſti publlo geometrs, "which - dub, thieker kind, with very» leader, 
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was the anagram of poſtermo Galilæi tranſverſe" filaments 2 chis iS:0/metys. rare 
[HI OATH DC + Fpedtes, and found, as far as ivyerkngwn, 


diſetpulo. N ; d fo! | 
Tt was folved by ſexeral perſons, particu · on in Leiteſterſhire in the yellow biick- 
larly Me. Leſbnita, che very day he ſaw ' clay, and at malt depthe. And 3. A 


iti and he gayr it in the Leipſte acte in large ſcaly kind; conhderabl ſong, and 8 


an infinity of manners; as alſo'did!: M. off A very rough ſurfaee : this is found 
Bernouilſi; the marquis de FHoſpital, © in Vorkſnire, and that ſometimes looſe, 
Dr.- Wallis, and Dr Gregor. on the ſides df the hilts; but mort fre- 


- TETANUS, in medicine, m à4 convulſive n ſttata of. clay ww 


motion that makes any part rigid and TBEPRADIAPASON, à muſtenb chord, 
jiafjeribleb o det Con vunsroo dt Stherwiſt rulled a quadruple diapaſon, or 
TETBURY, market town, f en miles > ieighth. See the article DiApas on. 


ſouth of Glouceſter.. 
fiſh, of the order of the zoophytæ, the - ans were called tetraditæ, from their keep» 


body of which is formed at it were of ing Eafler - day on the fourth day, or on 


two lips of an oblong cartilage body; — Wedneſday. The manichees, and others 
between them there are four tentacua, whbladmicted of a quaternity inſtead of 
which have the form of ears, and two à trinity in the Godhead; were alſo called 
perforations in moſt [pecies near the ten- tetraditæ. The followers of Petrus Ful- 

„ tacalagp y £01947 09 
than two hundred miles in ciroumſe- ſagion, to ſupport? an errot they held, 


' x rw 1141 - Tevfiy had/the fame appellation, by rea- 
TETICACO, 2 great lake of Peru, more ſon of the aduſtion they made to theiri- 


Europe, particularly megcul- knowfſpecits 1 A thin; pellupid one, 


5 „ TETRADI TK, a name given to ſeveral 5 
TETHVYS, in ichthyology, a genus of different ſeds of hereties. The ſabbathi- 


rence: the towns ſitaated on this lake that in ourdavicor'> paſſion it was! not 


are eſteemed. the moſt. delightful in all any ner perſon of the Godhead 
South America. EX | is * 10 3 that (offered; but the whole deity.- 
TETRACERA, in botany, à genus of the TETRADYNAMIA, in botany, 'a'Tlaſs 


| polyandria- tetragynia claſs” of plants, of plants, whoſe flowers haye fout of their 


without any flowew petal i” the fruit is ſtamina of more efficacy! than the reſt; 
. compoſed. of four oval capſules, formed ' - theſe arealways'knownby having the four 
each of a ſingle valve, opening by a ſu- «efficacious Ramina langer than the veſt. 

ture in the upper part, and containing The tetradynamia of Linneus include 


covered ſeeds, . iel by Ray; filiquoſts; and ſeulofæ. 
'ETRACHORD; in the; aatiefdt muſic, a Dhe: generale characters of -which- are 
concord: conſiſting of four degveet of in- [theſe e the perignthinm/!tis'-of an oblong 
tervals, and four term or NIE % Figure und is compoſed of four leaves, 


alſo by the autieuts diateſſa and B uch are oval, bblong, hollow oht 


only one cell, with numeray8#Youhdiſh, ; thoſe- called by Tournefort erueiformes, 
aps 


aſe 
us a fourth. Ste INTERVAL} Diaa tau, and convergingitoward one another, and 8 
 DiaTEsSARON; and FOunff . are gibbeus aw the baſe z theſe all fall off 


This interval had the name tetrachord - with tile flower, and ſtand in- pairs; the 


given it, with reſpect to the lyte und its oppoſite pnes being always equal in 


1 


chords or ſtrings. | length, this cup is properly! the necta- 


TETRADECARHOM RIS, in natural rium of the plant, and it is on this Occa- 
- - hiftoryy the name of a genus of foſſils, ſion that it is gibbous at the baſe. The 


of the claſs f the-ſelevite, ex preſſing a flower is of that kind, called by Pour ne · 


rhomboidal body,, confifting of fourtsen fort, crueiform ; it eonfſts of four equal 


planes,” See Ahe Artikle SxLENITEE, = petals, which have ungues of the dehgth 
Tue eharaQters of /thiy genus ate, that of the cup, erect, and fl; che petals 
the bodies of t are cacthyof the ſame \-ave, broad at the top, and bbruſegitand 


form Wir the eemmos iklenitæ zi but ſchrce touch one anotber as the fides ; 


that in theſe each of the end-plaues is andthe inſertion of theþgtals and oß the 
dieidecd into te, and thstel are, by this ſtztnma. is io the ſame plate 

ment, night of thefe planes inſtesd of The ſtamina ate ſix ſubglstedl ere fila- 
Dur. LOf this genus there are only three megts, the two pppolite qnes are of the 
Vor. IV. | 3 length 
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length of the cup, the other four are 
ſomething longer, and are of a leſs length 
however than the petals. The antheræ 
are oblong and pointed, thick at the baſe 
and ere, with apices bending ſide ways. 


The nectariferous gland in the different 


era of this claſs, is differently ſituated. 

t uſually, however, is found near the 
ſtamina, and molt frequently of all is 
affixed to ſome ſhort filaments, and ſtands 
near their baſe, Two of the ftamina are 
often curved, that they may not preſs 
upon this gland; and it is often owing 
to this, that two are ſhorter than the reſt, 
The germen of the piſtil is placed above 
the receptacle, and is every day in its 
yrowth raiſed higher and bigher, The 
f le is ſometimes wanting, but in ſuch 
plants as have it, it is of the length of 


the longer ſtamina, The ſtigma ie al- 


N obtuſe. 


e fruit or capſule is always a bivalve 


pod, which often contains two cells; this, 


when ripe, opens by ſplitting from the 


apex to tbe baſe, and it has always a little 
membranous ſubſtance ſerving within as 
a ſeptem, when the pod is bilocular ; 
this ſtands out beyond the apex, and is 
the rudiments of what was before the 
ſtyle. The ſeeds are roundiſh, and the 
pod uſually narrow and oblong. 

This is a very natural claſs of plants, 
and has been received as ſuch under what- 
ever name by all the ſyſtematical writers 
in batany : and the plants contained 'un- 


der it are generally ſuppoſed to be all an- | 


tiſcorbutics. 
It is naturally ſubdivided into two ſerĩes; 


and the other the ſiliquoſe : the firſt have 
a ſhort pod, the others a long and ſlender 
one : the firſt pods uſually have more of 
the remains of the ſtyle than the others. 


TETRAEDRON, or TETRAHEDRON, in , 
geometry, one of the five regular or pla- 


tonic bodies or ſolids, comprehended un- 
der four *quilateral and equal triangles. 
See plate CCLXXV. fig. 3. 
It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, 
that the ſquare of the fide of a tetraedron 
is to the ſquare of the diameter of a 
ſphere, wherein it may be inſcribed, in a 
ſubſequialteral ratio: whence it follows, 
that the fide of a tetraedron is to the dia- 
meter of a ſphere it is inſcribed in, as / 2 
to the 4/ 3, conſequently they are in- 
commenſurable, . 
TETRAGON, in geometry, a general 
name for any fourſided figure, as a ſquare, 


T. ET 
parallelogram, rhombus, or 
PARALLELOGRAM, Ge. 

TETRAGON, in altrology, an aſpect 
two planets with regard to the earth: 
more uſually called quartile, ' See the 
article QUARTILE, 

TETRAGONIA, in botany, a genus of 

| the icoſandria-tetragyvia claſs of plants 
without any corolla ; the fruit is a cori. 
aceous cruſt, formed into a ſort of ſquare 
figure by four longitudinal alz, and con. 
tains a ſingle oſſeous ſeed with four cells. 

TETRAGONOTHECA,. in botany, a 

genus of the ſyngeneſia-polygamia-ſuper. 
ex- of plants, — a compound ra. 

tated flower, a eaceous receptacle 
and no down to the ſeeds. 75% ag 

TETRAGONIAS, a name given to 2 
meteor, whoſe head is of a quadran ular 

figure, and its tail or train long, thick 

TETRAGONISM, in geometry ; 

4 ONISM, in » Aderm 
— by ſome for the quadrature of a 
cixele. © -. 

TRTRAGONUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 
otherwiſe called quadratus genz, See 
the article Quant Ar us. ry 

TETRAGRAMMATON, a denomina. 
tion gone by the Greeks to the hebrew 
name of God, Jehovah, becauſe conſiſt- 
ing of four letters. | . 

TETRAME TER, in antient poetry, an 
iambie verſe, conſiſting of four meaſures, 
or eight feet, This kind of verſe is only 
found in the comic poets, as Terence 
Sc. See the article Iawnic, ' : 

TETRAND RIA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem 


| _ * of. botany, aclaſs of plants, the fourth in 
the one containing the ſiliculoſe plants, 


orderz comprehending all ſuch plants a 
haye 2 flowers, with four 
ſtamina, or male-parts, in each. See the 
article BOTANY, _. 

TETRAO, in' orvithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of the gallinz, di- 
— by having the part of the 
_ 4 over the eyes naked and pa- 

pilloſe. 323. 
This genus comprehends the urogallus 
major, or wood · cock; the urogallus mĩ- 
nor, or growſe ; the moor- cock, lagopus, 
Sc. See UROGALLUS, Se. 

TETRAHEDRON, or TETRAEDRON, 
See the article TETRAEDRON, 8 

TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, an epi- 
thet given to flowers that conſiſt of four 
ſingle petala or leaves, placed around the 

iſtil. See the article PIs TI. 

TETRAPHARMACUM, fignifies any 

' remedy conſiſting of four ingredients. 
3 0 e fe T "TETRAF; 


— Ms 
FETRAPLA, iti church hiſtory, a bible 
in each whereof was a different 


| greek 
yerfien, viz. that of Aquila, that of 
- Symmachus, that of the Seventy, and 


that of Theodotion, See BiBLs. 


+TETRAPTERA, in the hiſtory of in-. 


ſefts, a nanle given to that order of in- 


ſets, which have four wings, See the 


article Ins&ct, ps 
The inſests of this order are very nume- 
rous, and have certain evident diſtine- 
tions in the ſtructure of their wings, and 
are thence arranged under five claſſes ; 
wiz. the coleoptera, ſcleroptera, neurop- 
tera, lepidoptera, and hyrnenoptera, See 
the article COLEOPTERA, Se. 

TETRAPTOTE, tetraptoton, in gram- 
mar, a name given to ſuch defective 
nouns as have only four caſes; ſuch are 
wicis, pecudis, ſordis, &c. as being de- 


| prived of the nominative and vocative 


ſingular. 


 TETRAPYRAMIDIA, in natural hi- 


ſtory, the name of a genus of ſpars, in- 
fluenced in their ſhape by an admixture 
ol particles of tin, and found in form of 
broad-bottomed pyramids of four ſides, 

Ses the article SPAR, 

Of this genus there is only one known 
ſpecies, which is uſually of a browniſh 
colour, and found in Saxony, as alſo in 
Devonſhire, Cornwall, and other coun · 

ties of England, where there is tin. 

TETRARCH, tetrarcha, a prince who 
holds and governs a fourth part of a king- 
dom. Such originally was the import of 
the title tetrarch; but it was afterwards 
applied to any petty king or ſovereign, 

. and became ſynonymous with ethnarch, 


m, conſiſting of four verſes. 


TET 


| pies with four columns in its front. 
T 


TRASYLLABICAL, a word conſiſt- 


ing of four ſyllables. 
TETRATONON, in muſic, a name 
whereby the ſuperfluous fifth is ſome- 
times, called, as containing four tones, 
TETUAN, a town of the empire of Mo- 
tocto, ſituated about eight miles from the 
day of that name, juſt within the ſtraits 


bf Gibraltar : weſt long, 6 35% north 


lat. 35“ gol. 
TEUCRIUM, in botany, a genus of ihe 
didynamia-gymnoſpermia claſs of plants, 


* the corolla whereof is ringent, and form- 


ed of a fingle peta] : the tube is cyliodrie 
and ſhort, and terminates in an incur- 


 TETRASTICH, a ſtanza, epigram or 


tASTYLE, in the antient architec- | 
ture? a building, and particularly a tem- 


T9] THO 
| vated opening: the lower lip is divided 
-- diſpoſed by Origen under four columns; 


into three ſegments; the lateral ones are 

of the figure of the upper lip, and ſome- 
hat ereft; the middle one is much 

arger and rounded; there is no peri- 
carpium; the ſeeds are four, roundiſh, 
and lodged in the baſe of the cup, 

© This genus comprehends the germander, 
polium, ſcordium, &c. This plant has 
the credit of being a great ſudorific and 
alexipharmic, It is preſcribed in ma- 
ligriant and peſtilential fevers, and in 
the plague itſelf, as alſo in obſtructions 
of the liver and ſpleen z it is ſaid to de- 
ſtroy worms externally ; it cleanſes ul- 
cers, and is applied by way of cataplaſm 
to mitigate pain; it is at preſent chiefly 
uſed. in the ſhops as ah ingredient in che 
confeQio Fracaſtorii, 

TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the 
Teutons, an antient peopte of Germany, 
inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of the 
German ocean: thus, the tevitonic lan- 
guage is the antient language of Ger- 
many, which is ranked among the mo- 
ther tongues. The teutonic is now called 

the German or Dutch, and is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into upper and lower. The upper 
has twb notable dialects, wiz. 1. he 
Scandian, Danifh, or perhaps Gothic to 
which belong the languages ſpoken in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ice- 
land. 2, The Saxon, to which belong 
the ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, 
Scots, Friſian, and thoſe on the north of 
the Elbe. To the lower belong the Low 
Dutch, Flemiſh, &c, ſpoken through the 
Netherlands, Sc. c 

TevuToN1c oba, a military order © 
knights, eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of 

the twelfth century, and thus called as 

: conſiſting chiefly of Germans or Teutons. 
The origin, &c. of the teutonic order is 
ſaid to be this. The Chriſtians, under 
Guy of Liifignan, laying fiege to Acre, 
or Acon, a city of Syria, on the borders 
of the Holy Land, ſome Germans of Bre- 
men and Lubec, touched with compaſſion 
for the ſick and wounded of the army, 
who wanted common neceſſaries, ſet on 

foot a kind of hoſpital under a tent, 
which they made of a ſhip's fail, and here 
betook themſelves to a charitable atten - 
dance on them, This ſtarted a thought 
of eftabliſhing a third military order, in 
imitation of the templars and hoſpitallers. 
The deſign was approved of by the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem, the archbiſhops and 
biſhops of the neighbouring places, the 
king of Jeguſalem, the maſters of the 
38K 2 | temple 
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they ſhould, pay t 
ſeſſed. Others relate, that.t 
order was eſtabliſhed at Jecuſalem, before 
whe city of Acre was beſieged. 
 kicers of the teutonic order, while ip its 


TEX 

..:tempſe 2d hoſpital, , and..the ; gerqan 
lorgs and prelates then in.the.] laly Land, 
and pope Calixtus III. confirmed it by 


: 


er was calle 


. 


granted them all; the privileges of the 
templars. and  hoſpitalers of St. John, 


excepting that they were to be ſuhject to 


the patriarchs and other prelates, and that 
e of wh they pol- 


e teutonic 


ſplendor, were the grand maſter, . who 


"” reGded at Marienburg under bim were 
the grand commander; the grand war- 


ſhal, who had his reſidence at Konipgſ- 


berg ;- the grand hoſpitaler, who reſided 


at Elbing; the draper, who took care to 
furnih the h 


the habits; the. treaſurer, who 


the order of teutonic knights of the houſe , 
of St. Mary at Jeruſalem. The pope 


_— 


lived at the cdurt of the grand maſter, 


and ſeveral commgnders,, as "thoſe of 
_ . Thorve, Culme, Brandenburg, Konipg(- 


berg, Elbing, Sc. They had'alfo their 


7 


treſſes, advocates, proveditors, intendants 


of pills, proviſions, Sc. This order is 
now little more than the ſkadow of what 
it formerly was, having, only three or 


four commande ries, ſcarce ſufficient, for 


ter and his kniglits. 


*TEWKSBURY, a borough-town of Glo- 


ceſterſhire, ſituated on the river Severn, 
ten miles noith of Gloceſter. 2 


einn 


particularly uſed for a certain paſſage cf 
ſcripture, choſen, by a preacher to be the 


ſubject of his ſermon, 
A text-book, in ſeveral univerſities, is a 


claſhc author written very wide hy the 
ſtudents, to give room for an interpreta - 
tion diftated by the maſter or regent to 


be inſerted in the interlines. The Spa- 


niards give the name of text to a kind of 


head of a gloſs, and making the ſubject 


thereof, each verſe being explained one 
en anther in the courſe of the gloſs, 
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TEX TRT, textura bende 


PR 1 N 
en and coheſiqn of ſeveral len. 
er bodies or threads interwoyeh or. en- 
tangled among each other, as in the webs 
of Riders, or in cloths, ſtuffs, Sc. 


| Texture is alſo ufed in ſpeakin; .of any 


union or conſtituent particles 9 


The of- 85 


oon inen particles. pf. A con- 
ciete body, whether by weaving, book - 


ing, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, 


intruding, e 


_ cloſe compact texture, a lax 


ng, attracting, or an 
other way, which ſenſe we ſay 4 


porous tex- 


* 


tute, a regular or irregular texture, c. 


T 


A great eal depends on the texture of 
the component parts of a hody ; hence 
moſt of its particular properties, its ſpe- 
cific gravity, colour, &c, 
EVN, a town of Bohemia, fituated pfty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Pragye, 


| o t THALAMI zer verum opticorum, in ana- 
commanders of particular caſtles and for- 


tomy, two oblong prominences of the la- 
tera] ventricles of the braip,. medullary 
withcut, but a little, .cineritzous within, 


being thus called becavle the optic nerves 


riſe out of them. 


| | THAI. IA, in botany, 4. genus of plants, 
the ordinary ſubſiſtence of the grand maſ- 1 


the characters of which art not perfectly 
aſcertained : the calyx is an ꝙvato · ſubu- 


corolla con- 
tals, hollowed 


Jated univalve ſpatha: 
ſiſts of five ovato-oblong 


and, undulated at the edge; the two 
neareſt the ſpatha are {mall and involpte, 


the others are nearly equal, ere, and 


_ concave : the germen is oval: the fruit 
is an oval unilocular berry: the ſeed is 


ſingle, offeous, and bilocular; the nu- 
cleus is ſlender, 1 


THALICTRUM, , couuos MEADOW 


RUE, in botany, a genus of the poly an- 


. dria-polygynia claſs of plants, the corol- 


Gngle and oblong. 


la whereof conſiſts of four roundiſh, hol- 
low, obtuſe, deciduous. petals, The 
fruit conſiſts of a carinated, ſ N 75 bark, 
containing only one cell: the ſeed is 
ö * [4 4 * 
This plant is an excellent aperient and 
ſtrengthener of the inteſtines, like rhu- 
barb: but the dofe ought to be triple that 
of rhubarb. It 1s commonly ſaid to purge 


| |. bile; the flowers ate effectual in ſpitting 
little poem or ſet of verſes placed at the 


of blood, the fluor albus, and other fe- 
male diforders ; externally. they are of 
ſervice in the ſcabies, all cutaneous diſ- 
eaſes, wounds and ulcers _, _. 

| : THAMES, 


7 bor 


| IM H 
navigable river o 
chiefl Uo Sh ie 5 Ts 1 
90 1 hame, of 1e the 


PALE. 


largeſt and. 2 the he Ae courſe, 1 


hire. 


| Lechlade TO on navigable, Hom 
* whence it continues its courſe north-eaſt to 


Oxford, where it receives the Charwell: 
from Oxford it runs ſouth+eaſt to Abing- 
ton, and ſo to Dorcheſter, where it re- 


ceives the Thame, and continues it courſe 


ſouth-eaſt to Windſor, and thence runs 


_ eaſt to London, and continues. the ſame 


courſe to the ſea, receivi the river 
Medway near the mouth of it. The 
* 2 is but a ſmall river, which rilſing 
near Fring in Hertfordſhire, eroſſes the 
county of , ucks, and falls into tbe. Iſis 


at Dorcheſt er. 9 a thay 645 "54 


THANE, or THAIN, thine, 8 name of 


an antient dignity, among the Engliſh and 
Scots, or Anglo Saxons,,,. Skene-makes 


thane to be à dignity equal. to tbe ſon 
7 an earl. Camden Will, have it, that 


anes were 0 dignißed hy the offices 
7 ere were ,two kinds. or 
orders of thanes, the king's thanes, and 


the ordinary thanes: the; firſt were thofe 
who attended the king in, bis courts, 


and who held lands immediatelyiof, the 


king. The ordinary thanes, or the thanĩ 


minores, were the lords of the manors, 
who had particular juriſdiion, within 


their limits, and over their own tenants; 
theſe, changed their names for that of 
barons, and hence their courts are called 
courts- baron to this day. 


11480 
1 


THANE-LANDS, were lands granted by 


charters of our antient kings, to their 
thanes, with all immunities, except the 
threefold. neceſſity, of expedition, repair 
of caſtles, and mending bridges, 


THANET, a little iſland of eaſt Kent, | 


formed by the branches of the Stour and 
the ſea. 


THAPSIA, DEADLY CARROT, in bota- 


ny, a genus of the pentandria-digynia 


. cla(s ot plants, the general corolla where. 


of is uniform: the ſingle flowers conſiſt 
each of five crooked, lanceolated petals: 

the fruit is naked, oblong, ſurrounded 
longitudinally with a membrane, and ſe. 
parable into two parts: the ſeeds are two, 


large, oblong, and convex, pointed st 
each end, and having on each fide a plane 


margin, large and undivided, which is 
emarginated at top and bottom. 

This plant is uſed to provoke the men- 
ſes, and. other evacuations, and exter- 


how much the 
thicker. As ſoon, 
. terior, frozen turf of earth is ſoftened. by 
_. warmth, the pent-up vapours immedi- 


be HE = 


28 — dilgrde 
Fü e Aa 
8s; AN, pc. wen teh the 19 5 


1 nuwher 


gr 0; — 19215 ir ſaints. 7 


e els, of thei 


miracl ES, 


THAWING, . the 1 5 gf je 8 into 


its former fluid ſtate, by, the, 7 5 of 
the air, &c. See F 'REEZIN Ga, 4 
Boerhaave obſerves, that if a ſudden. thaw 
takes place after a long ſharp froſt which 


"the bound up the rivers, , and. penetrated 


e earth's ſurface to a conſider le depth, 
9 5 999 4 2. d ſuceeeded by a mul- 
clo uds and. uncommon he eats, 


Folly thunder and ligh ghteni go 
25d heyy {64 the fat vapouis 2 


e raiſed by ihe 8. 


ong remained. impriſoned un- 
ex. that ens hg of the earth, as appears 


hence ' that; if the ice of a diich be broke 
48 80 idle, of a ſevere pes te pre- 
. ſently plan 4 warm vapouts, and this the 


more p lentifull ly, as well as the hotter, by 
froſt is h. is harder and the i ice 
therefore, as the ex- 


ately eſcape through all the paſſages they 
can find, and mounting on high, form 


clouds, which being driven about, and 
ſometimes 9 each by the ſun, produce 
ſuch effect 


ders in Muſcovy, Sweden, and Denmark, 


ence theſe violent thun- 


after a thaw, 


THAXTED, a market-town of Eſſex, 


ſituated 18 miles north of Che] W 


THEA, TEA, in botany. . See TEA. 
THEATINES, a religious order in the 


romiſh church, ſo called from their prin- 
cipal founder John Peter Caraffa, then 


| biſhop of Theate, or Chiete, in the king- 


dom of Naples, and afterwards. pope, 


under the name of Paul IV. The names 
of the other founders were Gaetan, Bovi- | 
ace, and Conſiglieri. Theſe four pi- 


ous men deſiring to reform the eecleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, laid the foundation of an order 
of regular clerks at Rome, in the year 


1524. Pope Clement VII. approved the 
inllitute, and permitted 15 


rethren to 
make the three religious vows, to elet a 
ſuperior every three years, and to draw 


up ſtatutes for the regulation, of ihe or- 


der. They fuſt endeavouted, by their 
example, to revive among the clergy the 
poverty of the apoſtles and firſt diſciples 
of our Saviour, and were the firſt who 
aſſumed the title of regular clerks. 


nally it is uſed in ointmenis for the THEATERS bargen, in . 
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tacles, or ſhews,' to the le; compre · 
hending not only the — on which 
te actors appeared, and tlie ation paſſed, 

bat alſo the whole area of the place, com- 
mon to the actors and ſpeRators, 


The Romans borrowed the form of their 


theatres from thoſe of the Greeks, which 
were generally built in the ſhape of a 
ſemi-circle, encompaſſed with potticos, 
and furniſhed with ſeats of ſtone; diſpoſed 
in ſemi-circles; rifing gradually one above 
another. 
The principal of the antĩent thea- 
tres were the ſcena, proſcenium, orche- 
ſttra, and area. See the articles SCENA, 
PxozcEnivUn, Oc. " | 
Among the moderns, theatre more pecu- 
iarly denotes the ſtage, or place whereon 
the drama or play is exhibited; anſwer- 
Ing to the profcenium of the antients, It 
js alſo uſed, in a more comprehenſive 


ſenſe, for the whole play-houſe. See the THEME, among aſtro 


articles DRAMA, PLAY, &c. 


TarraTrE is alſo uſed in architecture, 


chiefly among the Italians, for an aſſem- 

blage of ſeveral — which, by a 
happy diſpoſition and elevation; repre- 

ſents an agreeable ſcene to the eye. 


Anatomical THEATRE, in a ſchool of me- 


dicine and chirurgety; is 4 hall, with 
ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the cir- 
cumference of an amphitheatre; havin 


a table bearing on a pivot, in the middle, 


for the diſſection of bodies. 


THEBAID, thebais, à celebrated heroic 


poem of Statius, the ſubje& whereof is 

the civil war of Thebes, between the two 
brothers Eteocles and Polynicesz or, 
' "Thebes taken by Theſeus. | 


Tat 13 41 THE 


Ke diie forthe exbbiting of fenic fpex- TuirTB0Ts, the fectiving« man's 


, "as 


f 


again from a thief, or amends, b 
Pay of compolition, ard to prevent pts. 
ſecution, that the felom may eſcape un- 
puniſhed ; the puniſhmetif whereof is 
impriſonment, but not the oſs of life 
of member. , 7 
THEISM, or DersM. See Dersxt, * 
THELIGONUM, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-polyandria claſs of plants 
4 —＋ 7 corolla i the calyx is bifid, an 
the =o fingle: the _ — a coriaceous 
Ca containing only a ſingle cell 
ju it one loben Red. 5 
THELONIUM, in law-books, is uſed to 
denote any kind of toll: hence, citizens 
and other perſons whi have a right to be 
free from toll, may have a writ called 
, breve efſendi quieti de thelonio. 
THEME, in thatters of education, denotes 
the ſubject of an exerciſe; for young ſtu. 
dents to write or — we on. 
ogers, denotes the 
figure repreſenting the ſtate of the heavens 
for any time z thatis, the places 
of the ſtars and planets for that time, 
See the article HOROSCOPE, 
THENAR, in anatomy, the abduQtor. 
muſcle of the thumb: it has its origin 
in the tranſverſe ligament that joins the 
bones of the carptis, and its termination 
in the firſt and ſecond phalanx ; the two 
ſeſamoide bones of the thumb are uſually 
found lodged in the tendon of this muſcle, 
The abductor-muſele of the great toe, 
likewiſe called thenar, has its origin fi om 
the internal ſide of the calcaneum, and 
the os naviculare; and its termination at 
the internal fide of the great toe, beſide 
the internal ſeſamoide bone. 


The thebaid is cenſured by the beſt of THEOBROMA, the CHOCOLATE-NUT- 


© critics, for a multiplicity of fables and 


Actions; for too much heat and extrava- 
gance, and for going beyond the bounds 
of probability. | 
THEBES, the name of an ancient city in 

upper Egypt, now in ruins; as alſo an 

antient city of Achaia, now a province 

of european Turky. 
THEFT, furtum, in law, an unlawful fe- 


Jonioustakipg away another man's move- 


able and perſonal goods, againſt the own. 
er's will, with intent to ſteal them. 
It is divided into theft or larceny, pro- 
rly fo called, and petit theft, or petit 
3h. z the former whereof is of goods 
above the value of 12d, and is deemed 
felony ; the other, which is of goods un- 
der that value, is not felony. See the 
articles FLLOXY and LARCENY, 


TREE, in botany, a genus of the polya- 
delphia · pentandria claſs of plants, the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five erecto- 
2383 petals, each of them armed with a 
ifid ſeta: the nectarium is of a campa- 
nulated figure, and erecto patent: the 
fruit is a woody cortex, of-an unequal 
ſurface, with five ridges, and has ſeeds 
lodged in five ſerieſes within it: theſe are 
numerous, fleſhy, nearly of an oval figure, 
and ſerve to make chocolate. See the 
article CHOCOLATE, | 
This genus comprehends the cacao of 
Tournefort, and the guazuma of Plumier; 
the former of which has a quadrangular 


pod, lengthened at each extremity ; and 


the latter, a globoſe fruit, covered with 
tubereles, and its rind perforated in the 
manner of a fieve, Seę CAc AO. 
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THEOCRACY, 6uxarua, in matters of 
mn ee 
mediate direction of God alone: ſuch 


was the antient government of the Jews, 


before the time of Saul. 2410 
THEODOLITE, a mathematical inftru- 
ment much uſed in ſurveying, for the 
taking of angles, diſtances, Sc. 

It is made yariouſly, ſeveral perſons hav- 
ing their ſeveral ways of contriving it, 
each more ſimple and portable, more ac- 
' curate and expeditious than others. The 
common one conſiſts of a braſs-circle 
about a foot diameter, cut in the form 
repreſented in plate CCLXXV. fig. 1. 
no 1. having its limb divided into 360 
| degrees, and each degree ſubdivided, ei- 
| ther diagonally, or otherwiſe, into mi- 

nutes. 


Underneath, at ce, are fixed two little pil - 


lars 6b (ibid. no 2.) which ſupport an 
axis, whereupon is faxed a teleſcope con- 
ſiting of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs- 
tube, for the viewing of remote objects. 

On the center of the circle moves the in- 


dex C, which is a circular plate, having 


a compaſs in the middle whoſe meridian 
line anſwers to the fiducial line a 4s at 


bb, are fixed two pillars to ſupport an 
axis which bears a teleſcope like the for- 


mer, whoſe line of collimation anſwers 


to the fiducial line a a. At each end of 


either teleſcope, is fixed a plain fight for 
the viewing nearer objects. nes 

The ends of the index à à are cut eireu · 
larly, to fit the diviſions of the limb B; 


and when that ſimb is diagonally divid- 


ed, the fiducial line, at one end of the in- 
dex, ſhews-the degrees and minutes upon 
the limb, The whole inftroment is 


mounted with a ball and ſocket, upon a 


three-legged ſtaff, 
Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, but 
only four plain fights, two of them faſten- 


ed on the limb, and two on the ends of 
the index. ö 


Mr. Siſſon's improved theodolite being 


one of the beſt of theſe inftruments, we 
all here give its deſcription, ibid. n* 3. 
he three ſtaves, whereby it is ſupported, 
ew into bell-metal joints by .braſs- 
fot at top, which are moveable between 
raſs-pillars fixed in a ſtrong braſs-plate ; 


in which, round the center, is fixed a 


ſocket with a ball moveable in it, and 
upon which the four ſcrews preſs that ſet 
the limb horizontal. Next above is ſuch 
my plate, through which the. faid 


Ws pals, and on w round the cen- 
e HE Hee 
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fixed the compaſs-box, and 


. — wore A 


"Ti FEE © | 
ter is fixed a fruſtum of a cone of bell» 


metal, whoſe axis, being conneted with 
the center of the ball, is always perpen- 


, dicular to the limb, by means of a coni- 


cal braſs ferri] fitted to it, whereon is - 
on it the 
limb, which is a 2 bell · metal ring, 
whereon are moveable three braſs indexes, 
in whoſe plate are fixed four braſs-pillars, 
that joining at top, hold the center - piu 
of the bell - metal double ſextant, whoſe 
double index is fixed in the center of the 
ſame plate. Within the double ſextant 
is fixed the ſpirit-level, and over it the 
teleſcope, See the article LEVEL. 

The -compaſs-box is 2 with two 
diamonds for north and ſouth, and with 
20 degrees on both fides of each, that 
the needle may be ſet to the varjation, and 
its error alſo known, 

The limb has two fleur-de-Juces againft 
the diamonds in the box, and is curiouſly 
divided into whole degrees, and number- 


ed to the left hand at every 10“ to twice 


180%, having threeindexes (with Nonius's 
diviſions on each for the decimals of a 
degree) that are moved by a pinion fixed 
below one of them without moving the 


limb, and in another is a ſcrew and 


ſpring under, to fix it to any part of the 
limb: it has alſo diviſions numbered for 
taking the quarter girt in round timber z 
to which a ſhorter index is uſed, having 
Nonius's diviſions for the decimals of an 
inch; but an abatement muſt be made 


for the bark, if not taken off, See Ru l. . 


The double ſextant is divided on one fide 
from under its center (when the ſpirit- 
tube and teleſcope are level) to above 
ho degrees each way, and numbered at 
10, 20, &c. And the double index 
brough which it is moveable) ſhews on 
the ſame ſide the degree and decimal of 
any altitude, or depreſſion to that extent, 
by Nonius's diviſions ; on the other ſide 
are divikons numbered for taking the up- 
right height of timber, Sc. in feet, when 
diſtant ten feet, which at 20 muſt be 
doubled, and at zo trebled ; and alſo the 
quantities for reducing hypothenuſal lines 
to horizontal: it is moveable by a pinion 
fixed in the double index. See the article 
SURVEYING. | 
The teleſcope is a little ſhorter than the 
diameter of the limb, that a fall may not 
hurt it; yet it will magnify as much, 
and ſhew a diftin& objeQ as perfeR, as 


moſt of treble its length; in its focus are 
very fine croly wires, whoſe interſeion 


. 
| 
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is in the plane of the double ſextant, and THEONVILLE, a city of 18 4 
' + this was a whole circle, and turned in a ſttuated on the river Moſelle ! eaſt Ion | 
 athe to a true plane; and is fixedatright- ' 69, north lat, 490 3/6. 
angles to the limb; ſo that whenever the THEOPHRASTA, in botany, a genus 
limb is ſet! horizontal (which is readily of the pentandria- monogynia claſs of 
dune by making the ſpirit· tube level over ee a monopetalous campanu- 
two ſcrews, and the like over the other lated petal, ſemi-quinquifid at the limb: 
two) the double ſextant and teleſcope are the fruit is a large, globoſe, unilocular 
moveable in à vertical plane, and then _ capſule, containing a great many roundiſh 
every angle taken on the limb (though " ſeeds. | a 6 
- - the teleſcope be never ſo much elevated or THEORBA, TriorBa, or Trokpa, a 
' depreſſed) will be an angle in the plane muſical inſtrument made in form of a 
of the horison, and this is abſolutely ne- large lute,. except that it has two necks 
oeſſary in the plotting an horizontal plane. or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof 
Ses PLOTTING and TELESCOPE. — ſuſtains the four laſt rows of chords which 
--The*uſe of the theodolite is abundantly are to give the deepeſt ſounds, .: 
' hewn in that of the graphometer, or "THEOREM, a ſpeculative propoſitien, de. 
© © ſemi-girele, which is only half a theodo- . montttating the properties of any ſubjed. 
lite; and in that of the plain table, Theorems are either univerſal, which ex- 
which is occaſionally made to be uſed as tend to any quantity, without reſtriction 
a theodolite. Note, the index and com- univerſally; as this, that the rectangle 
paſs of a theodolite, likewiſe ſerve fora of the ſum, and difference of any two 
eircumferentor, and are uſed as ſuch. See quantities, is equal to the difference of 
- "the articles 'GRAPHOMETER, PLAIN- their ſquares : or particular, which extend 
TELE, and CIRCUMFERENTOR,' only to a particular quantity z as this, in 
THEOGONY, that branch of the heathen an equilateral] right-lined triangle, each 
theology, which taught the genealogy of of the angles is 60 degrees. 
their gods, See the article Goo. - * Theorems are again diſtinguiſhed into 
"'THEOLOGIUM, in the antient theatre, negative, local, plane, and ſolid. 


Luxemburg, 


natural, which contains what we are 


a kind of little ſtage, above that whereon 


the ordinary actors appeared; being the 


” 


place where the machinery of the gods 


vere diſpoſed 5 hence the name. 
THEOLOGY, or Divinity, a ſeience 


- which inſtrocts us in the knowledge of 


God, or divine things ; or which: has 


God, and the things he has revealed, for 


its object. See the article Goo. 


Hence theology may be diſtinguiſned into 
natural, which comprehends the KH w 


ledge we have of God from his works, 


by the light of reaſon alone; and ſuper- 


taught concerning God in revelation. 


Theology is again diſtinguiſhed into po- 
fitive, + Moat pond ſcholaſtic. 


Poſitive 


theology is the knowledge of the holy 


equal. 


A negative theorem is that which ex- 
preſſes the impoſſibility of any aſſertion; 
as that the ſum of two biquadrate num- 


bers cannot make a ſquare number, A 
local theorem is that which relates to a 
- Turface ; as,- that the triangles of the 
ſame baſe and altitude are equal. A plane 


theorem is that which either relates to 2 
rectilinear ſurface, or to one terminated 
by the circumference of a circle ; as that 
all angles in the ſame ſegment of a circle 


are equal. And a folid theorem is that 


which conſiders a ſpace terminated by a 
ſolid line; that is by any of the three 
conic” ſeftions, e. gr. this: that if a 
right lines cut two aſymptotic parabola's, 
its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 


* * 


Reciprotal THEOREM, is one whoſe con- 
verſe is true; as that, if a triangle have 
two equal ſides, it muſt have two,equal 
angles; the {converſe of whith is likewiſe 
nue, that, if it have two equal angles, 
it muſt have two equal ſides. 
THEORETIC, or 'THEORETICAL, ſome- 
thing relating to theory, or that termi- 
nates in ſpeculation. See THEORY, 


ſcriptores, and of the fignification there- 
of, conformably to the opinions of the 
ffathers and councils, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any argumentation,” Some will 
have itz Mat this ought to be called ex- 
oſitive, rather than poſitive. Moral theo- 
ect! fon, fs that which teaches us the divine 
law relating to our manners and actions. 
|, "Scholaſtic; or ſchool theology, is that | 
: which proceeds by reaſonitig'; or that de» Hence theoretical 'aftronomy is that part 
- Tives the knowledge of ſeveral divine of aſtronomy, which accounts for the 
. © things from certain eſtabliſhed principles various phenomena - of the ſtars and 
of faith, x planets, See STAR and PLANET. 
; THEORY, 
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trine which terminates in ſpeculation 
alone, without conſidering the 


uſes and 2 thereof. Thus the 


| panes experiments of chemiſts have 


itherto demonſtrated, 


- univerſal theory of chymiſtry, for che- 


raiſed by reaſoning, 
 Feriofi from experiments: it took its riſe 


miſtry is no ſcience formed a priori; it is 


| *HEORY, in general, denotes any doe- 


tical ' 


emiſtry, for inſtance, con- 
' tains all the general truths which the 


Theſe are, on 
' this occaſion, to be taken for granted, and 
the whole body of ſuch truths makes the 


7 


HE hp] SHE 1 


ſpent their time in reading the writige 


- 


of antient authors, in Gnging hymns and 
_ fongs compoſed by fore of 

. Tet, and in dancing together the whole 
night. Scaliger maintains, they Were 
_Effene Jews; but Valeſius rejests this. 
opinion. of Scaliger, 1. Becauſe Philo 
nevercalls them Eſſedes. 2, Becauſe there 


their own 


1 


Vere no Efſenes but in the holy lad 
whereas the Therapeutæ were ſpread 


through Greece, and all the barbarous 


no production of the human mind, or 


but collected a poſ- 


Fu 


from various operations caſually made, 


and obſerving thoſe that had one and the 


fame uniform tendency, without any ex- 


pectation of what followed; and was 
reduced into an art, by collecting 


onl 
wy | comparing the effects of ſuch un- 
certain experiments, and noting the ten- 
deney thereof: fo far then as a number 
of 1 0 agree to eſtabliſh any 


unqueſtionable truth; ſo far they may 


be conſidering as conſtituting the theory 


of chemiſtry. 


See CHEMISTRY, 


Such a theory is neceſſary to be premiſed 


to every art; and ſomething equivalent 


to this is practiſed by every artiſan, in 


teaching his diſciple how to 


ngly it would be impoſſible to teach 


- 


" 
0 


nations. 3. Becauſe Joſephus, who gives 
a very ample account of the Eſſenes, docs 
not ſay one word of the Therapeutæ. 


HERAPEUTICE, TaftraPEvTiICS, 


that part of medicine which acquaints us 


with the rules that are to be obſerved, and 
the medicines to be employed in the cure 


of diſeaſes. See the article DISEASE. 
THERAPHIM, or TERAPHIM, certain 


images, or ſuperſtitious figures mentions 
ed in ſcripture. Some j-wiſh writers 
tel} us, the theraphim were effigies of hu- 
man heads, placed in niches, and con- 
ſulted as oracles. Others ſay, they were 
taliſmans, or figures of metal, caſt and 


_ engraved under certain aſpects of the 


planets ; to which they aſcribed extraor- 
dinary effects. All the eaſtern people are 


much addicted to this ſuperſtition z and 


proteed or- 
ny in the exerciſe of his art; and ac- 
cordi 


the practice of chymiſtry to advantage, 


Without having firſt 


* 


. theory, Thus it would be to little pur- 
. Pole, to give a novice a parcel of roſe- 


mary, for inſtance, and bid him, with- 


out any addition, diftil a water from it, 


which ſhould contain the natural taſte 
and odour of the plant; unleſs he knew 
before-hand this general truth, that 
plants, expoſed to a gentle heat, like 


that of the ſunimer's ſun, do exhale 


of proper veſſels, . appear in 


their moſt ſubtle and volatile parts, which, 
being collected and condenſed by means 
orm of 
water, and are the thing required. 


THERAPEU T, a term applied to 


thole who are wholly emplgyed in the 
ſervice of religion. This general term 


| has been applied to particular ſes of 


men, concerning whom there have been 
rent diſputes among the learned. 

t is generally ſuppoſed that St. Mark 
eſtabliſhed a particular ſociety of chriſti- 
ans about Alexandria, of whom Philo 


gives an account, and: calls them The- 
rapeutæ. He ſpeaks of them as a par- 


ticular lect, retired from the world, who 


iven. ſome ſuch * 


the Perſians ſtill call them telefin, a name 
nearly approaching to theraphim. 

The learned Spencer makes the word 
theraphim to be the ſame as ſeraphim, by 
change of the $ into T: whence it fol- 
lows, that theſe images were repreſen- 
tations of theſe angels called ſeraphim. 


MM. Jurien ſuppoſes them to have been a 


ſort of dii penates, or houſhold gods. 


THERIACA aNnDROMACHI, à com- 


ſicians, ate as follows Take 


pound medicine, made in the ſorm of 
an electuary, the ingredients of which, 
according to the college of London phy- 
the 
troches of ſquills, half a pound; long 
pepper, opium ſtrained, dried vipers, 


of each three ounces; ee balſam 


of Gilead, or in its ſtead expreſſed oil 
of nutmeg, of each two ounces; agarie, 
the root of florentine orrice, water ger- 
mander, red roſes, ſeeds of navew, ex- 

tract of liquorice, of esch an ounce and 


a half; ſpikenard, ſaffron, amomum,. 
' . myrrh, coſtus, or in its ſtead zedoary, 


camel's hay, of each an ounce; the root 
of e 5 rhubarb, ginger, indian 
leaf, or in its © ſtead mace, leaves of 
ditiany of Crete, of hore-hound, and 
of calamint, french lavender, black pepper, 
ſeeds of macedonian paiſley, olibanum, 
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AR 
chio turpentine, root of wild valerian, 
of each fx drams; gentian root, celtic- 


.nard, ſpignel, leaves of poley- mountain, 


of St. John's wort, of ground pine, tops 


of creeping germander, with the ſeed, 


the fruit of the balſam-tree, or in its 


— 


ſtead cubebs, aniſeed, the leſſer carda- 


mom ſeeds 'huſked, ſeeds of biſhop's 


weed, of hartwort, of treacle muſtard, 
or mithridate muſtard, juice of the rape 
of ciſtus, acacia, or in its ſtead japan 
earth, gum. arabic, ftorax ſtrained, ſa - 

penum ſtrained, lemnian earth, or 
in its ſtead bole armenic or french 
bole, green vitriol calcined, of each half 


an ounce; root of creeping birthwort, 


or in its ſtead of the Jong birthwort, 
tops of the lefſer centaury, ſeeds of the 
carrot of Crete, opopanax, galbanum 
ſtrained, ruſſia caſtor, jew's pitch, or in 
its ſtead, white amber prepared, root of 
the ſweet flag, of each two drams ; of 
clarified. honey, thrice the weight of all 
the reſt. The ingredients are to be 


mixed in the ſame manner as in the mi- 


thridate, | 

The college of Edinburgh have given 

the following reformation of this com- 
Gtion, under the title of Theriaca 
dinenſis. ; | 

Take of Virginian ſnake root, fix ounces; 

wild valerian root, contrayerva root, 

each four ounces z aromatic powder, three 


- ovnces; reſin of guaiacum, ruſſia caſlor, 


myrrh, each two ounces ; engliſh ſaffron, 
opium, each one ounce ; clarified honey, 
_ thrice the A of the powders; canary 


© wine, as muc 
the opium. This compoſition conſiſts of 


as is ſufficient to diſſolve 


very powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
leſs capable of anſwering every thing that 
can be reaſonably expected from the 
more voluminous theriaca of Andro- 


_ . machus, 


The theriaca andromachi is a reform of 


- mithridate, made by Andromachus, 


phyſician to Nero; for the virtues where- 
of, ſee the article MtTHR1DATE, 


THERME, artificial bet | baths, much 


- » uſed by the Romans. 


Sre BATH, 


THERMOMETER, an inſtrument for 


mealuring the increaſe and decreaſe of 


the heat and cold of the air; by means of 


the elaſtic and expanſive power of bodies 


of the fluid fort. 


See the articles Alx, 


- Hear, Corp, c. — 9 


Many different ways, methods. and 
ſorms of conſtructing uch an uſeful in- 
| ument have been thought of, and in- 


- veated at ſeveral times for this purp ale ; 
” F : 1 
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way attempted and 


+ 


* 
* 
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at firſt air, then oil, then ſpirits of windy 


T H E 


and laſtly, quickfilver, have been every 


tortured. in this ex · 


2 


periment. tap 5 
The ſpring of air, being ſooner affeGied 


by heat and cold than that of any other 
fluid, was firft thought upon as the beſt 


expedient to anſwer this end; and ſo it 
really would be, were it not that the 
weight or preſſure of the atmoſphere 
affects it alſo at the ſame time ; and by 
acting ſometimes with, ſometimes againſt 
it, renders the effect by heat or cold very 
uncertain, and, therefore, the inſtru- 
ment uſeleſs. For example : the air in 
the bottle A F (plate CCLXXV, fig. 2. 
n* x.) will, by its expanſion, when the 
air grows warmer, raiſe the water higher 
in the tube than the point H; and if the 
air be lighter at this time, it will preſs 


leſs on the ſurface of the water at H, and 


ſo will ſuffer it to riſe ſtill higher. But 
if the air be heavier, it will a& againſt 


the ſpring, and not permit it to raiſe 


the water ſo high. The ſame may be 
obſerved with reſpe& to its contraction by 
cold ; wherefore ſuch an inſtrument, for 
common or conſtant uſe, will not do at 
all, though, perhaps, none is better cal- 
culated for ſome extemporaneous uſes, 
as meaſuring the degree of coldneſs in 
different cellars, or of warmth in divers 
rooms upon the ſame floor, | 

It was upon this account found neceſſary 
to have recourſe to ſome other fluid, 
which, ſecured from the preſſure of the 
air in a tube, hermetically ſealed, might 
expand and contract ſolely by the heat 
and coldneſs of the air about it, And, 
becauſe moſt, fluids are ſub jet to freeze 
or thicken in great degrees of cold, it 


was ſoon conſiqered that ſpirits of wine, 


a little tinged with cochineal, would belt 
anſwer the purpoſe, and accordingly 
thermometers were generally made there- 
with, and became of common uſe. 
Though the ſpirit of wine thermcmeters 
would do very well to ſhew the com- 
parative” heat of the air, yet this was far 
ſhort of the virtuoſo's views, who wanted 
to explore the various and vaſtly different 
degrees of heat in other bodies, as boil- 
ing water, boiling oils, melted metals, 
and even fire itſelf, and degrees of cold 
too, beyond what the ſpirit thermometer 
can ſhew, For ſpirit in a moderate de- 


gree cf heat will burſt the tube; end in 
an intenſe degree of cold will freeze, as 
the french philoſophers found, who went 

to mealure a degree upon the ſurface a 
: the 
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we do not find the oil thermometer has 


3 [ 
the earth under the north polar circle, 
Jt having been found by experiment, 
that linſeed, oil required four times the 
degree of heat to make it boil as water 
did, it was quickly ſubſtituted inſtead of 
ſpirits for philoſophic uſes, 
Iſaac Newton always uſed, and by. it 
diſcovered the comparative degree of heat 
which makes water boil, which melts 
wax, which makes ſpirit of wine boil, 
and melts tin and lead; beyond which 


been applied: for which reaſon (as alſo 


for its ſullying the tube) it has been leſs 
uſed-of late, 


The mercurial thermometer, which will 
"ſuſtain any degree of heat or cold, as far 


as any inftrument of this kind can be 
expected to do, as invented by Mr. 


ſeveral artificers made them as well as 


he, yet they ſtill go by his name. Dr. 


Boerhaave uſed only this thermometer. 
As the mercury very freely and uniform- 
ly expands itſelf from hard froſt to the 


heat of ſummer, ſo one ſort of thoſe 


thermometers are contrived with a ſcale, 


to include thoſe extremes only, and the 


beginning of the diviſions, or o, is fixed 


to that altitude of the quickſilver, as is 
| obſerved when water juſt begins to freeze, 
or ſnow to thaw ; for which reaſon that 
is called the freezing point io the ſcale, 


This thermometer is ſmall, ſhort, put in 
a neat frame, and carried in the pocket 


any where, 
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exhibit ; and alſo for thoſe different de- 
grees which vegetation requires in tze 
green-houſe, hot-bed, Cc. In all which 
caſes it. is neceſſary there ſhould be one 


_ common, unerring, and univerſal meaſure, 
This Sir 


or ſtandard, which at all times, and at 
every place, will ſhew the ſame degree 
of heat, by the ſame expanſion of the 


fluid, according to which the ſcale ſhoyld 


be made in every ſtandard thermometer. 
In order to this, the tube propoſed ſhould” 


be very nicely weighed, when empty, 


| Farenheit, of Amſterdam ; and though - 


and then the bulb, and about a tenth 

rt of the length of the tube above it, 
is to be filled with quickſilver; then it 
is to be weighed asain, and the exceſs 
of this, above the former weight, will 
give the weight of the quickſilver poured. 
in; this will give the weight of the 
zooth part. Let a mark be made with 


a a file upon the tube at the ſurface of the 


incloſed quickſilver, 

Then weigh out nine or ten parcels.of 
quickſilver, each equal to a hundredth 
part of that firſt put in the tube, and hav- 
ing poured the ſeveral parcels in one after 
another upon the incloſed quickſilver, 
and marked the tube ſucceſſively at the 
ſurface of each parcel, you will have 
the tube divided into proper intervals, 
which, if the bore of the tube be every- 


| where the ſame, will be equal to each 


other; if not, they will be unequal ; 


But the grand thermometer of Farenheit 


is eee after a different manner, as 
deſti 


ned to a more critical and extenſive 
uſe. In this the bulb, or large part at 
the bottom, is not ſpherical, as in com- 
mon ones z but cylindrical; to the end, 


that the heat may penetrate and reach 
the inmoſt parts as ſoon as poſſible, ſo 


that the whole may expand uniformly 


together, Hence it is, that in the cy- 
lindric bulb the fluid will expand and 
riſe immediately, whereas in the ſpherical 


bulb it is ſeen firſt to fall (by the ſudden 
- expanſion of the ball, before the fluid is 


heated) and then to riſe, by the expan- 
fion of the fluid when heated, We have 


given a figure, both of Farenheit's mer- 


curial thermometer, and alſo of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's made with linſeed oil, See 


plate CCLXXV. fig. a, ne 2. 
Sir Iſaac's ſeems to be the beſt fitted of 


- any for a ſtandard weather thermometer; 


* 4 
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placed a ſcale, 


and each of theſe intervals is to be di- 


vided into ten others, increaſing or de- 
creaſing as the intervals do. Ji 
When this is done, the capacity of the 
tube is. divided into thouſandth parts of 
that of the ball, and the contiguous part 
of the tube reaching up to the firſt 
mark. The tube is now to be put into 
a frame, and by the ſide of it is to be 
divided into thouſandth 
parts, exaQily correſponding to thoſe. on 
the tube; and writing 1000 over againſt 


the firſt mark, you write 1010 over- 


againſt the ſecond, 1020 againſt the 


third, and ſo on, as you lee in the 


and even for any degree of heat which 


de various Rates of the human body 


figure. 

he ſtandard thermometer-tube, and its 
ſcale, being thus conſtructed, is then to 
be filled with ſome proper fluid, as lin- 


ſeed - oil, where great, degrees of heat 


are not propoſed ; and mercury is to be 
uſed, when they are, When the fluid is 
poured in, it is to be adjuſted in ſuch 
a quantity, that it may ſtand juſt at the 
principal point, marked 1000, in water 
juſt Freezing, And here great precaution 
is to be uſed; for many trials muſt de- 
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termine this point to which the fluid moſt 
. always riſe by ſlow degrees, and with 
an uniform motion. | 


When this point is well ſecured, all the 
trouble is over, the ball, being then im- 


merſed in boiling water, ſpirits, oils, 


melted metals, Cc. in ſnow, freezing 
mixtures, &c, the expanſions, by all the 
various degrees of heat and cold, will be 
ſhewn oy the number againſt the heights 
to which the fluid riſes in the tube,-in 
each caſe, theſe are to be wrote on the 
ſide of the ſcale; and, fince the ſame 
degree of heat will cauſe the ſame ex- 
nſion of the ſame fluid at all times, 
it is evident, if thermometers were every- 
' where conſtructed in this manner, the 
obſeryations made by them in any two 
of the world, may be compared together, 
which cannot otherwiſe be done; whence 
this part of philoſophy would receive its 
final perfection. 
By one of thoſe ſtandard thermometers 
well made, many more might ſoon be 
conſtructed with any expanding fluid, 
without the trouble of graduating their 
tubes by equal quantities of quickſilver. 
For having filled the balls, and a con- 
venient part of the tube, with the pro- 
poſed fluid, place them all together in a 
veſſel of cold water; and while it is 
warming as gently as poſſible, when the 
- oil in the ſtandard thermometer ſhall ar- 
rive ſucceſſively at the ſeveral diviſions 
of its ſcale, at the ſame inftant of time 
mark the new tubes at the ſevera! heights 
of their fluids, and form a ſcale for 
every tube, that ſhall correſpond to thoſe 
marks. Then, while the liquors ſub- 
ſide by cooling gently, examine whether 
they nicely agree at the ſeveral marks. 
To determine the freezing point in all, 
they are to ſtand together in. the water. 
till it juſt begins to freeze: or, baving 
all the other points duly, that may be 
deduced very exactly by the rule of pro- 
portion, 
A thermometer that ſhall vary very ſen- 
ſibly by every ſmall variation of heat and 


cold, as thoſe of the atmoſphere, moſt 


have a large ball in proportion to the 


boie of the tube; and, that the heat or 


cold may ſooner penetrate the innermoſt 
E of the liquor, the ball ſhould not 

ſpherical, but oblong and flatted like 
a french flaſk ; and the lengths of the 


tubes ſhould he proportioned to the de- 


grees of heat they are intended to diſ- 
cover, 


Sig Iſaac Newton graduated his ſlandard 
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thermometer on both ſides, as ſhewn f 
the figure, Thoſe on the right bang 
meaſured the heat of the oil z as thoſe on 
the left meaſured the bulk thereof ; but 
ſince the latter, as well as the former, 
begins from a cypher at the freezin 
point, and 1s regularly continued up. 
wards by the common diviſions 10, 20, 
30, 40, Sc. it will equally ſerve both 
purpoſes ; ſince the degree of heat will 
always be proportioned to the expanſion 
of the bulk of the fluid above-or below 
the freezing point. 

By this diviſion therefore on the left 
band, we ſhall expreſs ſome of the prin- 
cipal articles of Sir Iſaac Newton's ſcale 


of the various degrees of heat, as in the 
table below. 


D, of heat. 95 
o Water juſt freezing, and ſnow 
juſt thawing, | 
T 


8 ? The heats of the air in winter, 


4 1 The heats of the air in ſpring 
and autumn. 
8 


to 1 J The heats of the air in ſummer, 
1 Wh 
73 The greateſt ſummer-heat. 
26 be greateſt heat of the exter- 
nal parts of the human body, 
31 Water juſt tolerable to the 
hand at reſt. | 
364 Water hardly tolerable to the 
hand in motion. 
43 Melted wax juſt growing ſtiff 
and opake, '- 
51% Melted wax -juſt before it 
| bubbles or boils, 
54 heart of wine juſt begins to 


Wo. 
2 _ Water begins to boil. 
g 5 Water — vehemently; 
86 A mixture of g of lead, + 


of tin, and +} biſmuth, 
melts. | 


103 A mixture of equal parts of 
tin and biſmuth melts, 
122 A mixture of 3 of tin and + 
of lead melts. 
154 The heat which melts tin. 
174 The heat which melts biſ- 
muth, | 1 
206 * heat which melts 
290 The heat with which burn- 
ing bodies ſhine in a dark 
| $i | place. 1 C3346. 4 384 | 
410 Tbe beat of 3 ſwall coal-fire. 
40 The heat of a ſmall wood · fire. 
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boundary 


res to that degree of heat with whi 
— will begin to. melt, becauſe a greater 
degree of heat will, inſtead of colleAing 
and aflimilating .the-nutritive particles, 
diffi 


viſeid an 
lant wi 
uch 


of heat, e 
This ſpace the doctor divided into one 
E parts in his thermometers: 
but his numbers, expreſſed in thoſe, pf 
the ſtandard · thermometer, are for ſeyeral 


articulars mentioned by the doctor as 


Follows. For myrtle, 4 


3-Oranges, 64; 
ficoides, .7F 3 indian fig, 33; Io 103 


cereus, 11.3 euphat dium, 12 3. jamento, 
133 ananas, 244; _melon-thiftle, x5}; 


air under the Blaſs of a hat. bed, 17; 
exceed the beat of 40, or thereabouts, it 
will ſcorch the plants and kill them. 


The heat of milk from the cow. is 28, 


that of uxine 29, and of blood in a fever 
nearly 40. 


As Farenheit's thermometer is come into 


ſuch general uſe, we have here placed it 
by the ſtandard thermometer, that the di- 
viſions on each may be reduced to the 
other's reſpectively by bare inſpeRion, 
and the uſe of both be till preſerved. 
But that the reader may be enabled to 
form ſome idea of the ſeveral forts of 

thermometers, and the different methods 
of graduating. them, we have given a 
comparative view of the moſt remarkable 
ones in plate CCLXXVI. where n?. 1, 
repreſents Farenheit's thermometer; n® 2. 
that of the Royal-ſocietyz nꝰ 3. Sir 


Iſaae Newton's; n“ 4. Dr. Hales's; 


ne g. that of Edinburgh; nꝰ 6. Fow- 
ler's; n 7. and 8, thoſe of Florence; 
ns 9, that of Paris ; n“ 10. De la Hire's; 
n x2, . Amopton's ; . n? 12. Poleni's; 
n x3, Reaumur's; nꝰ 14. De l' Iſle's; 
ne x5. Cruequis's, and n“ 16. Th. de 


Lyons. The reader may alſo conſult 
Dr, George Martin's treatiſe on this 
ſubject, where he will find it explained 


to his ſatis faction. 8 


- 


'THERMOSCOFE, an ioftrument ſhewing 


the changes happening in the air with re- 
ſpeQ to heat and cold. | 


The word thermoſcope. is generally uſed | 


Indiffereptly with that of thermometer, 
tho' there is-ſome-differance in the literal 
import of the two; the: fixſt ſignifying an 
inſtzumest that ſhews, or exhibits, the 


. changes of heat, Cc. to the eye; and 8 


> 


PHF 4027 
boundary to yegetation, wjz. onthe 
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e them, even thoſe which are moſt 
45 glutinous; and therefore ibe 
rather fade than vegetate in 


. on which —— the 
thermometer ſhould be a more accurate 
ther moſcope, &c. This difference the 
excellent Wolfius ta ing hold of, de- 
: ſcribes, all the thermometers in uſe 2 
_ thermgſcopes ; ſhewing that none of them 
1 proper y .meaſures the heat, &. none of 
— do 3 — indicate the ſame. 
Phough their different heights, yeſterday. 
a $a of ai ſhew a —.— of. — a 
yet, fince they do not diſcover the ratio 


def yeſterday's heat ta to-day's, they are 


not ſtrictly thermometers. | 


THESE A, in antiquity, fealls celebrated, 


by the Atheoians, in honour of The- 
ſeus, conſiſting of ſports and games, 
with mirth and banquets:-ſuch as were 
poor and unable to contribute to them 
were entertained at the public expence. 
THESIS, a general poſition which a per- 
_ ſon advances, and offers to maintain. 
In colleges it is frequent to have pla- 
cards, containing a number of them; in 
; theology, in medicine, in philoſophy, in 
lav, Oc, : n x; 292 
THESIUM, in. botany, à genus of the 
ntandria- monogynia claſs of plants, 
—— no corolla but the calyx, which 
beipg coloured on the inſide has paſſ for 
a corolla with ſome: there is no perĩcar- 
8 2 : the calyx holds in its bottom a 
ſingle roundiſh ſeed. dQ e, 
THESSALY, now called Janna, a pro- 
vince 'of european Turkey, bounded by 
Macedonia, on the north; by the Archi- 
pelago, on the eaſt; by Achaia, or Liva- 
| tin, on the ſouth; and by Epirus, on the 
weſt. . ei 6b" yoann 
THETFORD, the county-town of Nor- 
folk, filpated- twenty-five miles ſouth- 
bweeſt o lol e bo in e 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
THEVETIA, in botany, à genus of the 
pentandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the corolla whereof conſiſts of an infun- 
dibuliform petal 1 tbe tube ig oblong: 
the limb large, and divided into five 
ſegments : the fruit is an orbiculated, 
unilocular, depreſſed drupe, acuminated 
on the central part: the ſeed is an ovate. - 
| trigonal nut. FOES $i 
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'THEURGY, a name given to:thatpart of 


magic called white magie, or the White 
art. Thoſe who have written of magic 
have divided it into three kind g the firſt 
is theurgy, as operating by divide means: 
the ſecond, natural magie; performed by 
the powers of nature: avdthethird; necro- 
mancy z which they imagined proceeded 
| from 


THI 
from invokipg mene. See Macic. 
THIBET, or TiBET, one of the moſt 
erful of the Tartar kingdoms, hav- 
vg! China on the eaſt, and India on the 


weſt. . | 
THIGH, femur, in anatomy, that part o 
the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 
between the leg and the trunk. See the 
article FEMUR, . 
Fraftures and Luxations of the THIGH. 
The thigh-bone, though the largeſt and 
ſtouteſt in the whole body, is yet fre- 
quently broken, both near its middle and 
towards its ends or articulation, but 
more particularly near that part called 
its neck, near its articulation with the 
hip-bone; and when this is the caſe it is 
very difficult to ſet it, and retain it in its 
place, When the bone is broken in two 
places at once, which ſometimes hap- 
pens, the danger is much greater, Some- 
times this bone is broken tranſverſely, 
ſometimes obliquely, and at other times 
the ends ſlip in a great way over one 
another, notwithſtanding the utmoſt cau- 
tion in ſetting it. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary in theſe caſes, according to Heiſ- 
ter, beſides the means that are common 
to all the fractures, to uſe a more ſtrict 
and tight bandage in this than in the 
tranſverſe fracture, to prevent the bones 
from being eafily removed, When a 
fracture of the thigh-bone happens near 
the middle, or towards its lower head, 
It is to be extended and replaced with the 
bands like other fractures, except that 
the extending force required is very 
great: and where the hands of a ſtrong 
aſſiſtant are not enough, ſlings, nap- 
' kins, or linen-bandages are to be bound 
round each head of the thigh, whereby 
the fradtured bone may be extended both 


perſons at once, while the ſurgeon cau- 
' tiouſly reduces the fracture with his hands, 
and ſecures it with a proper bandage and 
dreſſing : and there are ſometimes caſes 
. where the joint ſtrength of three or four 


men applied in this manner, is not ſuffi - 


cient to make the neceſſary extenſion; 
in which caſe the ſurgeon is obliged to 
have recourſe to ropes and pullies, by 
means of which one man will pull more 
forcibly and equally than ſeveral can 
without them : but caſes that require this 
. treatment are not common. See the ar- 
ticles FRACTURE and EXTENSION of 
fractured limbs. 


When the neck of the thigh-bope is frac- 
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tured, to which, from its obliqu 

tranſverſe direction, and ſpongy 2 9 
tle ſubſtance, it is very ſubjeR, it makes a 
fracture not only difficult to reduce, but 
ſucha one as can ſeldom be cured without 
leaving the limb ſhorter than it was be. 
fore. The reaſons of which are, that 
the fragments cannot, but with great 


difficulty, be preſſed into their right 


places, by reaſon of the great thickneſs 
and ftrength of the muſcles which cover 


them; and, that it ſeldom happens that 
the bones can be retained in their natural 
; Poſition, after they have been ever ſo well 


reduced; becauſe the muſcles which paſs 
over, and are inſerted below, the neck of 
this bone, draw its lower part upwards: 
to which it may be added, that it is very 


difficult to diſcover when the neck of the 


thigh-bone is fradtured; this caſe being 


uſually taken for the head of the bone 
being ſlipped 


nied with a wound, it makes the caſe 
very difficult and dangerous ; and if theſe 
accidents happen to be inflited on the 
neighbouring joint, death is generally 
the conſequence, more eſpecially when 
any of the large veſſels are wounded, 
See WOUND and HEMORRHAGE, 


The thigh-bone, Heiſter obſerves, is 


found to be capable of luxation four 
ways, upwards and downwards, and 
backwards and forwards ; but it is moſt 
frequently diſlocated downward and in- 
ward, towards the large foramen in the 
os pubis. For beſides that the cartilagi- 


nous defence on the lower part of the 


acetabulum is not ſo high as on the reſt, 
the ligamentum rotundum is ever found 
to give way more readily in that part 


| than in any other; and, laſtly, the ad- 
ways by the firength of three or four 


jacent muſcles are found to be weakeſt on 
this part. And there is beſides, a certain 
eminence in this edge of the acetabulum 
which prevents the. head of the bone from 
falling back again eafily intoits right place 
when once it is got this way out oft, But 
if the head of this bone be diſplaced out- 
wards, it generally flips upwards at the 


. ſame time, it being ſcarce poſhble but 


that the very ſtrong muſcles of the thigh 
muſt then draw the bone upwards ; and 
there is no eminence in this edge of the 
acetabulum to reſiſt the head of the bone 
in that paſſage, .See LUXAT1ON. 


When the thigh'is diſlocated forwards 


and downwards, which is what moſt 
uſually is the caſe, the leg hangs ſtrad- 
Js 5: is D e ling 


out of its ſocket, If 
the fracture of the bone be accompa- 


JJͤĩ§7é0%⁴V'!t ² Ä , . . 


Ung outward; and is longer than the 
other { the knee and foot alſo both turn 
outwards, and the head of the bone itſelf 
will be felt near the lower part of the in 


guen and os pubis. Sometimes there is 


a ſuppreſſion of urine. in this caſe, which 
is occaſioned by ſome nerve which com- 
municates with the bladder being vio- 
lently compreſſed; in the buttock there 
alſo may be perceived a. cavity from the 
trochanter major, and the reſt of the 
bones being diſplaced ; and if the thigh - 
bone be not timely reduced into its aceta- 
bulum, the whole limb withers ſoon after · 
wards. The patient, for this reaſon, 
can bear little or no ſtreſs upon that 
limb, but muſt always incline and throw 
the weight of his body upon the other: 
when he moves forward, he muſt move 
that limb in form of a ſemicircle, and 
ſupport his body by crutches under the 
arms: though there are not wanting par- 
ticular caſes where the head of the lux- 
ated thigh-bone has grown ſo-firmly to 
the adjacent part, without the acetabu- 
lum, as to become, in proceſs of time, 
ſo ſtrong as to ſupport the body without 
ſticks, though the perſon. could not, in 
any of the caſes that have been known 
of this kind, walk without halting. ; 
If the thigh-bone be diſplaced backward, 
it is uſually. drawn upward alſo, as be- 
fore obſerved, at the ſame time; hence 
there will be perceived, in this caſe, a 
cavity behind the inguen, and a tumour 
vpon the buttock, becauſe the head, and 
trochanter of this bone, will be placed 
there. The tumour on the buttock be- 
ing thruſt upward, the limb will become 
ſhorter than before, and the foot will be 
inclined to turn inwards. - The heel will 
not touch the ground, but the perſon 
ſeem to ſtand upon his toes; and laſtly, 
the luxated limb will be much more eaſily 
bent than extende. 

It is extremely rare that the thigh is 
luxated forward or- backward, without 
being alſo drawn upward or downward ; 
but if it ſhould fo happen, it will yet 
evidently be diſcovered by the rules before 
given, and by conſidering the nature of 
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other. There is reaſon. to judge the 
thigh-hone. to be luxated when we find 
the ligaments of the bone have been re- 


laxed by ſome preceding. congeſtion. of 


humours, when no external violence has 
been exerted upon it, when neither vio- 


| lent pain, tumours, - nor . inflammation 


follow; and laſtly,” when the whole limb 


may be bent, and turned about at the 


acetabulum, without the ſurgeon's diſco- 
vering any grating or mibing of the. 


bones; and the contrary of theſe fignsz 
Which are what uſually take place, in 
_ what have been uſed to be called Juxations - 


then a linen napkin, or ſtrong 


of this bone, are very ſtrong indications 


of a fracture. 


When the bone is found to be really diſ- 


located, it is to be reduced in a method 


agreeable to the nature and direction of 


the diſlocation, When it is diſplaced 
forward and downward, the patient is to 
be laid flat upon his back on a table; 
fling, 

is to be made faſt about the groin, 
over the part affected, ſo that one end 
of the ſling may come over the belly, 
and the other over the nates and back, 
to be both tied together in a knot upon 
the ſpine of the os ileum, and afterwards 
either faſtened to a hook fixed in fome 
ﬀ, or held firm by ſome aſſiſtance: in 
ike manner, at the bottom of the thigh, 
a little above the knee, there muſt be 
faſtened another napkin or ſling, or elſe 
the girt of Hildanus, with a compreſs 
between it and the thighz both theſe 
ſlings being drawn tight, the thigh is to 


be extended, but that not vehemently, 


the articulation of the bone: as it is, 


however, at beſt very difficult to diſ- 
cover when the thigh-bone is diſlocated, 
and when it is fractured, either by feel- 
ing or inſpeQing, becauſe of the great 
thickneſs of the muſcles and integuments: 
it is therefore a matter of ſome conſe- 
quence to propoſe the ſigns by which one 
of theſe caſes may be known from the 


the hands. 


but only ſo much as is ſufficient to draw 
the bone out of its ſinus, that it may be 
replaced into its proper acetabulum by 
the ſurgeon's hands; to this purpoſe the 
ſurgeon is, with one hand, to preſs the 
head of the thigh-bone outward, while 
the other conducts the knee inward. 
Or the reduction may be made by nap- 


kins faſtened about the thigh near its 


extremities, in the manner of ſlings, and 


the limb extended that way, the knee 


being at the ſame time preſſed inward by 


If theſe methods are not ſufficient, it wilt ; 


be neceflary to have recourſe to the poly- 


ſpaſton, or pulley, well known to the 
ſurgeons on theſe occaſions. - This is to 
be the method of reduction of the thigh- 
bone when it is diſlocated forward; but 
when it is found to be luxated backware, 
the patient is to be placed flat on a table, 
with his face downward; the wo is 

PT ; en 


* 


. 


very readily from this ſe | 
into its proper place. The limb is then 
to be ſecured with proper bandages, and 
- the patient to be kept to his bed fot three 


| 1 H1 
then to be extended more ſtrongly than 
- Ih the former caſe, and ther ion is 
to be performed by the ſurgeon's hand, 
an aſſiſtant all the while turning the limb 
- ſomewhat inwards; and by this method 
the head of the thigh bone generally ſlips 


of diſlocation 


or four weeks. 


THIMBLE, an inſtrument made of braſs, 

filver, iron, Cc. put on the finger to 
thruſt a needle through any cloth, filk, 
Sc. uſed by all ſeamſtre 


Sc, The common thimbles are gene- 


rally made of ſhruff and old hammered 
brass. This they melt, and caſt in a fort 
of ſand, with which and red ochre are 
made moulds and cores. 
in double rows, and when cold taken 
out, and cut off with greaſy ſhears. 


They are caſt 


Then the cores being taken out, they 


are put into a barrel, as they do ſhot, 


and turned round with a horſe till they 


turned fit 


rub the ſand one from another: from 


thence they are carried to the mill to be 
on the infide and afterwards 
on the outſide : then ſome ſaw-duft, or 


© filings of horn combs, are put half way 
into each thimble, and upon it an iron - 


nch; and then with one blow a 


gainſt 


a a ſtudded ſteed the hollow of the bottom 


. 


zs made: after this, with an engine, the 
* fides have the hollow made: this done, 


they are again poliſhed on. the inſide : 


then the rim is turned at one ſtroke : and 
luaſtly, they are turned in a barrel with ſaw- 
. *- duſt, or bran, to ſcpur them very bright. 


Iron thimbles, the thouſand, pay, on 


importation, 118. 6.52.9, and draw 
back, on exportation, 4s. 8 d. Braſs 


thimbles, the thouſand, Pays on importa- 
tion, 148.. 47 8d. and draw back, on 


exportation, 12 8. 11578. 


THINKING, a general name for any a8 


or operatior of the mind. See Mind, 
Chauvinus, with the cartefians, will have 


thinking to confiſt in a certain native in- 
berent motion or agitation of the human 


mind, whereof itleif is conſcious ; for 


they conceive it to be no other than the 
very eſſence of the mind itfelf, or at leaſt 


its principal and eſſentisl property, All 
the materials of thinking are by Mr. 


Locke derived from the two ſources of 


ſenſation and r:flelion, See the articles 


* - SENSATION and REFLECTION. 
The ſchool philoſophers uſually divide 
- thinkiog into intelledtual and volitive. 
| 8 
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Intellectual is ſubdivided into ion, 
© judgment; reaſoning, and method. Vo- 
litive thinking, or volition, admits of in. 
finite different modifieations, or new de. 


termĩinations. See the articles PRRcxkr- 
TION, JUDGMENT, Ge. 


- The dodrineof the cartefians, who main. 
' tain that thinking is eſſential to the hy. 


man ſoul, and that there is no time when 


the ſoul does not think; is overturned b 


Mr. Locke, who ſhews, that in ſleep, 


without dreaming, there is an entire ceſ- 


ſation of all the modes of thinking, See 
the article IbE . 


THIRD; tertins, See the articles Nun. 


BER and NUMERATION: 


THIRkD, in mufic, a concord reſulting from 
- mixture of two ſounds, containing an 


interval of two degrees. 


It is called third, as containing three 


terms or ſounds, between the extremes. 


Tbe third, in Italian terxa, in French 


tierce, in Latin tertia, has no general 
name in the Greek: it is the firſt of the 
imperſett concords, i. e. of ſuch as ad- 


mit of majority and minority, without 


ceaſing to be concords. And hence it is 
diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. The firſt, 


which the Italians call ditono, from the 


Greek ditonos, or terxa maggiore, aud 
greater third, is compoſed diatoni- 

of three terms or ſounds, contain- 
ing two degrees or intervals, bne where- 
of, in the antient ſyſtem, is a greater 
tone, and the other, a leſſer tone; but, 
in the modern temperate ſyſtem, they are 
both equal, as ut, re, mi; or ut, mi. See 


the articles INTERVAL and CONCORD. 


Chromatically it is compoſed of four ſemi- 
tones, two whereof-are greater, and the 
third leſs; it takes its form from the ra- 
tio ſeſquiquarta, 4: 5. | 
The ſecond third, which the Italians call 
trihemituono, or ſemi-ditono, or terza 
minore, and we leſſer third, is compoled, 
like the former, of three ſounds or terms, 
and two degrees or intervals; but theſe 
degrees, diatonically, are only a greater 
tone and {emi-tone. 

Chromatically it is compoſed of three 
tones, two greater and one leſs; as re, 
mi, fa; or, re, fa. 

It takes its form from the ratio ſeſqui- 
quinta, 5 6. l 

Both theſe thirds are of admirable uſe in 
melody, and make, as it were, the foun- 
dation and life of harmony, 


THIRD POINT, or TiERCE POINT, in 


architecture, the point of ſeftion in the 
vertex of an equilateral triangle. 


Arches 
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Ns * Arches or vaults of the third point, call- Is ſhoulder, and brought. under the right 
* ed by the Italians ai terzo acuto, are armz pendent thereto is the ĩmage of St. 
= ' - tha conhifting of two arches of a circle - Andrew, with his eroſs, in a purple robe, 
$ meeting in an angle a-toß. within an oval of gold enamelled vert, 
* THIRDINGS, in the_manor of Torfat, wih the former motto: but ſometimes 
in the county of Hereford,” is the "third they wear, incircled in the ſame manner, 


part of the corn or grain on the ground, a thiſtle crowned, 


£ due to the lord for a heriot, on the death About the time of the reformation, this 
* ol his tenant, See the article HRRIor. order was dropped, till James II. of 
7 THIRSK, a boroũgh - town in the north - England reſumed it, by creating eight 
p, riding of Vorkſhire, ſituated on the rĩver knights: however, the revolution unlet- 
of. Swale, ſixteen miles north-weſt of York. led it again, and it lay neglected till 
i | It ſends two members to parliament. | queen Anne, in 1703,.reſtored it to the 
 THIRST, /fitis, an uneaſy ſenſation, ariſ- primitive deſign, of twelve knights of 
_ iog from a deficiency in the faliva to St. Andrew. King George I. in the firſt 
moiſten the inward parts of the mouth; of his reign, confirmed the ſtatutes ſigned 
m hence ariſe a ſtrong defire for drink: it is + by queen Anne, with the addition cf ſe- 
in a ſymptom generally attending feveriſh , veral more, among which was that of 
diſorders. Fas adding rays of glory to ſurround the 
ee THISTLE, carduus, in botany, See the figure of St. Andrew, which hangs at 
8. article Cx uuvs. | the collar: and tho from the reformation 
ch Order of the TuisrTR, or of St, ANDREW, to George I. both elections and inſtall- 
al a military order of knighthood in Scot- ments had been diſpenſed with, his ma- 
he land, the riſe and inſtitution whereof is jeſty ordered that chapters of election 
d- variouſly related by different authors: - ſhould, for; the future, be held in the 
ut Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, reports, that the royal preſence; to which end he order- 
is night before the battle between Athel-⸗ ed the great wardrobe to provide the 
|, ſtan king of Northumberland, and Hun- knights brethren, and officers, with ſuch 
he us king of the Pits, a bright croſs, in mantles-as the ſtatutes of the ſaid order 
nd Pim of that whereon St. Andrew (the appointed, _ | „ 
TR tutelar ſaint of Scotland) ſuffered martyr- THLASPI, TREACLE-MUSTARD, in bo- 
n- dom, appeared to Hungus, who having tany, à genus of the tetradynamia ſilicu- 
e eines the victory, ever after hore the Joſa claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
ter gure of that croſs on bis banners. conſiſts of four petals, vertically ovated, 
ut, Others aſſert, that Achaius king of Scot- and diſpoſed in the form of a croſs; the 
Ire land, firſt inſtituted this order, after ha- ſtamina are fix filaments, about half the 
zee ving made · the famous league offenſive and length of the cup; the fruit conſiſts of a 
» defenſive with Charlemagne king of + bilucular pod or capſule, narrowed at the 
ni France. But although the thiſtle had . baſe, and emarginated, and containing 
he been acknowledged as the ſymbol of the numerous ſ.eds, affixed to two ſutures, 
ra- kingdom of Scetland from the reign of Ste plate CCLXXVII. fig. 2. | 
Achaius, yet ſome refer the beginning This genus comprehends the burſa pa- 
all of this order to the reign of Charles VII, «© ſtoris of authors. 
24 of France, Others place the foundation The ſeeds of the thlaſpi agree in medi- 
d, of it as low as the year 1 500. Tinal virtues with the common muſtard; 
ns, The chief and principal enſignu is a gold See the article SNAPI. 2 
eſe collar compaſed of thiſtles and ſprigs of THLIPSIS, 99:44, a compreſſion of the 
ter rue interlinked with amulets of gold, ſtomach froom food, which is offenſive 
having pendent thereunto the image of only by its quantity, and not endued with 
ree St. Andrew with his croſs, and the mot- any remaikable quatity ; or from a con- 
re, to, NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET, See fluy of humours, void of acrimony, into 
mu CCLXXIV. fig. 4. no 1. „the part... N We 
ui- The ordinary or commog enfign worn by THOM ANS, THOMEANS, THOMIST'S, 
the knights, is a ſtar of four filver points, or Chriſtians of St. THOMas,. a people 
in ib. no 4.) and over them a green circle, - of the Eaſt Indies, who, according to 
un- bordered and lettered with gold, contain- tradition, received the Goſpel from St. 
ing the ſaid motto, and in the center is a Thomaz. pon the arrival ef the Por- * 
in thiftle proper; all which 1s embroidered tugueſe at Colicut, in their firſt voyage 
the on their left breaſt, and worn with the to the Indgꝭ, they met with antient chriſ- 
collar, with a gieen ribband over the left tians, who pretended to be deſcended 
cher Vor. IV. | 18 M | TER from 
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. From thoſe converted by St. Thomas. 
Tue thomians being informed af a new 


particular veneration for the croſs, ſent 
embaſſadors to them, to make an alliance 
with them, and to ſollieit their aſſiſtanee 
againſt the gentile princes, by whom they 
were greatly oppteſſed. A mixture of 
opinions, with a total interruption of 
paſtors, ſometimes for ſeveral years to- 
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biſhop of [Canterbury „Who was murder. 


ea, or, ns the tomaniſts ſay, martyred 
+ "people arrived among them, who bore a 4 | F i 
St. THOMAS's HOSPITAL, the article 


in the;reign-of king Henry II. 


HOEPITAL. - 1 | 
HOMISM, or Taomarsm, the doctrine 
of St. Thomas an his followers 
the thomiſts, chiefly with regard to pre- 
deſtination. and grace, There is 3 


doubt what the true genuine thomiſm is, 


petber, occaſioned - that horrible chaos 


their religion was in, at the arrival of 
the Portugueſe; for a ſpecimen 'whepeof 
we ſhall add their manner of celebrating 
the enchariſt : over their altar was a kind 
of gallery; and while the prieſt was ſay- 

© ing the beginning of the office below, a 
cake of flour of rice was frying in oil, 
or butter, above; when enough, the cake 
Was let down in a baſket upon the altar, 
where the prieſt conſectated-it: as to the 
other ſpecies, for wine they uſed a kind 
of brandy or arrack, variouſly prepared 
in that country. Nor was their ordina- 
tion much more regular; the archdea- 
con, ho was ſometimes more reſpected 
than the biſhop himſelf, frequently or- 
dained prieſts: their other abuſes were 
infinite. The Portugueſe, for theſe two 
laſt centuries, have laboured the reforma- 
tion of this church, and have employed 
both the ecclefiaſtic and ſecular power 
therein: for this end they have called the 
thomæan biſhops to the council at Goa, 
have inftruſted, charged them, &c. and 
even ſent them for inſtruRtion to Portugal 
and Rome; but finding that they were 


but there are authors who diſtinguiſh the 
thomiſm of St. Thomas from that of the 
dominicans, Others again make thomiſm 


no other than a kind of janſeniſm diſ- 
guiſed : but janſeniſm, it is known, has 
been condemned by the popes, which 
pure thomiſm never was: in effect, the 


writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who 
were appointed by their order to lay down 
and defend; before the holy ſee, the dog. 
mata of their ſchool, have ſince been re- 


puted the rule of pure thomiſm, The 
modern ſchoo] has abandoned many of 
the antient thomiſts, whoſe ſentiments 
and expreſſions appeared to Alvarez too 
hard ;, and the new thomiſts, who paſs 


the bounds marked by theſe two doctors, 


- canhot. give their opinions for the ſenti- 
; ments of the ſchool of St. Thomas, which 
the pope has forbid being cenſured, Thoſe 


two authors diſtinguiſh four claſſes of tho 
miſts: the fiſt, which they reject, de · 
ſtroys or takes away, liberty the ſecond 


and third do not differ from Molina; 
- the laſt, which Alvarez embraces, admits . 


ſill apt to relapſe at their return, and that 


no good was like to be done with them, 
they reſolved to ex:-lude them once for 
al, and to appoint an european biſhop in 
their room, Theſe proceedings have ren- 
dered the Portugueſe infinitely odious to 
the thomemns, ; 

S. THOMAS, a city of the hither India, 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, three miles 
ſouth of Fort St, George; ſubject to the 
Portugueſe. : 

St. THoOMaAs is alſo an iftind in the Atlan- 
tic ocean, ſituated under the equator, in 
8 eaſt long. 

St. Tuc us is alſo a town of Guiana, 

in South America, ſitusted on the river 
Oronoko; ſubject to Spain. 

St. THoMas's DAY, a fellival of the chriſ- 
tian church, obſerved en Dec. 21. in com- 
memoration of St. Thomas the apoſtle, 

St. Tnous of Canterbury day, a teſtival 
of the romiſh charch, obſerved on D-c, 
2g, in memory of Thomas Becket arch- 


T 


bf a phy ſical premotion or predeſtination, 
which js a complement of the active 
power, whereby it piles. from the firſt 
act into the ſecond, that is, from com- 
plete and next power to action. The 
pre motion they hold is offered in ſvffci- 
ent grace, ſufficient grace is given to all 
men, and that they have a complete in- 
dependent, next power not to act, and 
even to reject the moſt efficacious grace. 
HOMIS TS, a ſect of ſchool · divines, who 
maintain thomiſm. See the preceding 
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HORACIC, thoracicus, a name given to 
two branches of the ' axillary artery, on 
account of their conveying the blood into 
ſome parts of the thorax, See THOR AX. 
The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed 
into upper and lower. There are like- 
wiſe thoracic veins, upper and under, 


deſtined for the conveyance of the blood 


FT 


from the thorax to the axillary vein. 
HORACIC DUCT, or CHYLIFEROQUS 
DUCT, a very ſlender canal, receiving the 
cbyle ſrom the chy liſerous veſſels, and the 
| }ywph 
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wee from che ymiphatice, and exrying 


em to the thorax, and uſually rhrovgh 


3x tothe ſubelayian vein. The begin ning 


this duct is in the reſervoir or recepta- 
culum chyli, which is ſituated in tlie left 
fide of the upper vertebra of the loſns, 


under the aorta, and the veſſels of theleft * 
kidney ; the reſt of the duct has ſome re- 
* ſemblance of a ſack or bag, and is larger 

and more irregular in its Wend. Its end is 
ulually in the ſubclavian vein; ſometimes 
in the jugular, ' In dogs, and many oer 
animals, its progreſs is under the aortaz 


but in the human body it aſcends along 


| the right fide of the vertebra of the back, 


and paſſes between the aorta and the vena 


* azygos, ſometimes with a ſimple trunk, 
ſometimes divided into two: its breadth, 


where divided, is about that of a wheat- 


ſtraw. The beſt manner of demonſttat- 
ing it in animals, is to feed a dog well, 


and then to ſtrangle him; and as ſoon as 
the body is opened, to tie it up with a 
thread in the breaſt, juſt by the ſubcla- 


vian; by this means the ciſtern, or recep- 
tacle of the chyle, and the chyliferous veſ. 


ſels and lymphatics are all expoſed evi- 


dently to view at once. In a human body 
they may alſo be obſerved any time after 
death, by injecting, according to Salz- 


man, wax, or any fluid, or indeed only 
by inflating the great lymphatic veſſel, 


Which runs by the left emolgent vein; or 


otherwiſe, if, according to Henninger, 
an injection, or barely an inflation, be 
made into a lacteal of the ſecond order, 


to be traced out in the middle of the me- 


ſentery; or, finally, if the pleura be care. 


fully cut between the aorta and the vena 
_ azygos, the duct will uſually be eaſily 
found there. It is compoſed of a fine, 


thin, and pellucid membrane, and with- 
in it there are valves, as in the lacteals 
and lymphatics, which prevent the reflux 


of the chyle. There are more of theſe 
in the human body than in beaſts; and, 


finally, there is a ſemilunar valve, cloſ- 
ing its extremity under the ſubclavian, 


The wſe of the thoracic duct is to carry 


the chyle to the blood, through the 
thorax, as it receives it from the recep- 
tacle, and with it the lymph from the 
lymphatics. . 


THORAX, in anatomy, that large part of | 


the body ſituated between the abdomen 
and the neck. See the articles ABDOMEN 
and NECK. 

The parts of the thorax are of two kinds, 
the continent or containing, and contain- 


ed: the continent parts, or thoſe which 
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form the cavity, are either common, or 
proper; the common continent parts of 
the thorax are the cuticula, the eutis and 
the pinguel'o, See CuricrE, Se. | 
© The continent parts proper or peculiar to 

the thorax, are thele; the breaſts; the 
pektoral muſcles, the intercoftals, the 


Py 


diaphragm, the pleura; and, finally, the 


bones; of theſe laft there are twenty-four 
ribs, the ſternum, and twelve vertebræ. 
Zee the articles BREASTS, PECTORALIS, 


INTERCOSTALS, DIaPHRAGM, &c, 


The contents of the cavity formed by 
theſe, or the parts contained in the tho- 
rax, are the mediaſtinum, the lungs, the 


heart and its pericardium, with the large 
veſſels arifing from it, particularly the 
trunks of the aorta, and the pulmonary 


artery of the vena cava and pulmonary 


vein, the thoracic duct, and, hnally, the 
greater part of the ceſopbagus. See 
the articles MEDIASTINUM, LUNGS, 
HEART, PERICARDIUM, Ee. | 

The uſes of the parts of the thorax in 
general, ate their ſerving to reſpiration 
and the circulation of the blood, in both 
ſexes ; and in women, to the producing - 
milk. See the articles RESPIRATION, 


' CiRCULATION, and MILK, 
Wounds of the THORARX, are, by Heiſter, 


divided into three ſorts, The wound is 
inflicted either upon the external parts of 
the thorax; or elſe it penetrates into the 
cavity of the thorax, without injuring any 


ol its contents; or, laſtly, the contents 
of the thorax alſo partake of the wound. 
That the wound terminates in the exter- 

or parts, and does not penetrate into the 


cavity of the thorax, may be diſcovered 
by ſeveral methods, as by the ſigbt, by 
hearing whether any ſound proceeds from- 
the wound at the time of infpiration, by 
feeling whether the finger or probe meets 
with any refiftance in attempting to paſs 
it into the cavity of the thorax; by in- 
jecting warm water, which, in this caſe, 
will return upon you; by the abſence of 
bad ſymptoms, which always attend a 
wound that penetrates. When, by theſe 


methods, you are fully ſatisfied that it 


does not penetrate, it may he drefſed with 


a digeſtive ointment, or'ſbnie -yulnerary 


balſam, and treated according to the me- 
thod directed in the cure of flight wounds, 


See the article WOUND, 


But when the wound penetrates into the 
thorax, and a large quantity of blood 
falls into the cavity thereof, then the of- 


fice of reſpiration, and the courſe of the 


blood through the lungs, will certainly 
18 M2 | | 
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be imp*ded ʒ and the blood, by frequent 


delays and obſtrutions, being entuely _ 
inſp ſſated in the lungs, life can no longer 


be ſupported : but where the quantity of 


extrevalated blood is not large enough to 


obſtruct the lungs in their office, che chief 
danger that the patient labours under, is 


the thorax, which will bring on very, bad 
ſymptoms, and in a ſhort time death. 
The following ſymptoms diſcover an ex- 
travaſation of blood in the thorax: if 
there is a great difficulty of breathing ex- 
cept when the patient is placed in an ere 


polture; if the patient lies eaſieſt upon his 


back, or wounded fide; if he feels a 
weight upon the diaphragm; if he per- 
ceĩves the undulation of a fluid upon turn- 
ing the hody round; and, laſtly, if there 
has been little or no diſcharge of blood b 


the wound, When it appears by theſe 


ſymptoms that there is a collection of 


is required to get it out; therefore when 
the wound is inflicted upon the middle or 


lower part of the thorax, and has not a 


very narrow opening, it will be conveni- 
ent to lay the patient upon the wounded 
ſide, adviſing him to fetch his breath as 
deep as he can, or to cough. If the cur- 
rent of blood is obſtructed by any thick 


with a probe or the finger, or drawn out 
with a ſyringe, If the blood is become 
too thick to flow out of the wound, at- 


of a decoction of barley-water, with the 


addition of ſome common honey, or ho- 


ney of roſes, and a ſmall quantity of ſoap; 
this is to be injected into the cavity of the 


thorax, and then the patient is to be ſo 
ſituated as to let it run out again: this 
operation is to be repeated, till it appears 


that all the grumous blood is waſhed 


awav. But if the wound is ſo narrow or + 


oblique, that this method cannot be pro- 
ſecuted, the wound ſhould be enlarged, 
being careful nat to fatizue the patient 
too much, by engeavouring to diſcharge 
ali the extravaſated blood at one ti 


keeping the wound open, dreſſing it with 


proper plafters and compreſſes, tecuring 


the whole with a ſcapulary, and repeat- | 


ing this method of drefling, till the di(- 
charge ſhall entirely ceaſe, and the exter- 
nal wound can be conveniently healed, 
When a wound is made in the upper part 
of the-vreatt, no poſture will ſatisfy the 


_ intention of diſcharging the extravalated 


: 


[3208+] # 
blood, but ſtanding. upon the head ; an 


blood in the thorax, the greateſt diligence * 


THO 
opening ought therefore to be made in the 
lower part of the thorax, called paracen- 
teſis. See the article PaRAckMTES18. 

The cavity of the thorax being thug 
cleanſed, the wound is to be areſfed but 


ones every day: each dreſſing ſhould be 
that the extravaſated blood ſhould putrify _ 
by degrees, and corrupt the contents of 


performed with all poſſible expedition, 
and the utmoſt diligence ſhould be uſed 
to guard the contents of the thorax from 
the external air. At the time of dreſſ- 


ing, 2 chafting-diſh of hot coals ſhovld 


be held near the wound, to warm and 
thin the air; and if too great a quantity 
of air js already got into the cavity of the 
thorax, it mult be drawn out with a ſy- 

phon. When any of the contents of the 
thorax are wounded, as the heart, the 
aorta, the vena cava, the pulmonary ar- 
tery or vein, the mediaſtinum, or a large 

portion of the lungs, death comes too 
ſuddenly to give the ſurgeon room to ex. 
erciſe his art. On the other hand, when 
the lungs are only ſlightly wounded, that 
is, when only the ſmall ramifications of 


the pulmonary vein and aſpera arteria are 


divided, the caſe is very dangerous, but 
not always mortal; though perſons who 
recover after wounds of this kind, are 
mote obliged to the ſoundneſs of their 
conftitution, than their ſurgeon's ſkill, 


THORN, a city of Poland, in the province 
grumous parts, they muſt be removed 


of regal Pruſſia, fituated on the river 
Viſtula: eaſt longitude 199, and north 
latitude 529 407, 


THORNBACK, in ichthyology, the prick- 
tenuating injeftions muſt be uſed, made 


ly raia, with tuberculoſe teeth, and a 


tranſverſe cartilage in the belly. See the 


article RAta. 

The head and body are very flat and de- 
preſſed ; the figure of the body, excluſive 
of the tail, is nearly ſquare; the tail is 


long and ſlender, but a little depreſſed or 


flatted; the belly is altogether plane; the 
back in general is plane, but riſes a Jitile 


in the middle into a convexity; the eyes 


ſtand on the uppermoſt part of the bo- 
dy, at a conſiderable diftance from the 
roſtrum, and are a little protuberant, and 
covered with a ſimple and naked ſkin; 


behind each eye, there is a ſingle ob- 


long foramen, that runs tranſverſely, and 
its anterior ſide is firiated, and ſerves as 
a valve to cloſe up almoſt the whole 
aperture ; the mouth is ſituated on the 


under . of the body, and lies in 


a tranſverſe direction, is very large, 


and ſtands at the -ſame diſtance from 


the extremity of the roſtrum as the 
eyes do, 5 
| THORN- 


. 
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ceſterſhire, ſituated twenty miles ſouth- 
welt of Gloceſter. . EDI . 
THORNEY-15LaND, an iſland made by 
the branches of the Thames formerly, 
where Weftminſter-abbey now ſtands, 
THORNEY-ISLAND.,is alſo an iſland fitu- 
' ated in a bay of the Eaſt channel, be- 
tween Chicheſter and Portſmouth. 
THOUGHT, or SENTIMENT, a general 
name for all the ideas conſequent on the 


operations of the mind, and even for the 


operations themſelves, See the articles 
lo and THINKING, 


THOULON, or Toulon, a port-town 


of Provence, in France, ſituated on a 
bay of the Mediterranean ſea: eaſt long. 
69, and north lat. 432 5. 
THOULOSE, or TouLosE, a city of 
France, capital of the province of Lan- 
guedoc, ſituated on the river Garonne: 
eaſt long. 15 5', and north lat. 430 400. 
THRACE, a province of european Tur- 
ky, fituated on the north fide of the 
Propontis. k 
THRASHING, or THRESHING, flagel- 
latio, in agriculture, the art of beating 
the corn out of the ears. See Corn, 
"There are two ways of ſeparating corn 
from the ear; the firlt by beating it with 
a flail, which is properly what is called 
thraſhing. . The other method, ſtill prac- 
tiſed in ſeveral countries, is to make 
mules, or horſes, trample on it, back- 
wards and forwards ; this is properly 
what the antients called tritura and tritu- 
ratio, The Hebrews uſed oxen therein, 
and ſometimes yoked four together for 
this purpoſe, Another way among the an- 


tients was with a kind of ſledge, made of 


boards joined together, and loaden with 
ſtones or iron, upon which a man was 
mounted, and the whole drawn over the 
corn by horſes : this inſtrument was call- 
ed traha, or tribula. It is a rule among 
huſbandmen, that the ſeaſon for thraſh - 
ing, is as ſoon as the corn has ſweated in 
the heap cor mow. | 
THRAVE, or T#REAVE of corn, twenty- 
four ſheaves, or four ſhocks of hx ſheaves 
to the ſhock 3. though, in tome countries, 
they only reckon twelve ſhocks to the 
thrave. 
THRAUSTOMITCHES, in natural biſ- 


tory, the name of a genus of compound 


earths, the bodies of which are loams 
compoſed of ſand and a leſs viſcid clay, 
and are therefore of a friable or crumbly 
texture, See the article EARTH. 

The earths of this genus are generally 


3 
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HORNBURV, a market-town-of Glo- 


_ uſed; to make bricks, and there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies of them, 1. A whitiſh 
one, dug in great plenty in Staffordſhire, 


and ſome other counties. 2. A browniſh 


white one, very plentiful about London. 
3. A pale yellow one, common in moſt? 


parts of England, at ſmall depths. 4. K 


ſharp rough one, of a deep yellow, dug 
near the town of Hedgerly, near Wind- 
for, and commonly called Windſor- 
loam; it is not found in any other place, 


* 


and is of great value; it makes the 


bricks uſed for the iron-fvrnaces, and 
ſerves at the glaſs-houſes ; and among 
the chemiſts, as a very ſtrong and valu- 
abie lute; and 1s not only uled in Eng- 
land, but carried to Holland and Ger- 
manv, and many other parts of the world. 
5. A deep, duſky, yellow one, dug in 
moſt parts of England, near the ſurface, 
6. A hard, brown one, found at ſome 
depth in Buckinghamſhire, and uſually 
found full of ſmall ſhells; it. is uſed for 
covering the ridges of barns, and cop- 
| ings of walls; and makes very firm and 
durable baro-floors. 7. A light, pale, 


brown one, the looſeſt and moſt friable 
of all the ſpecies, uſed in many places 


for making the bell-founders moulds, 8, 
A yellowiſh brown one: this is common 
in moſt parts of the kingdam, and makes 
te fine red bricks,-uſed for ornamenting 
buildings. Age 
THREE, Rule of. See the article Rur. 
THRENOD V, threnodia, a mournful or 
funeral -ſong. | 


THRICHECHUS, the sEA- cow, in 2 


order of the plagiuri, the characters of 
which are, that it has teeth in both jaws 5 
there is no fin upon the back, and the 
kin is very tough, firm, and hairy. 
This creature ſeems to be the link uniting 
the fiſh and the quadruped- tribes, as the 
bat does the quadrupeds and birds; it 
grows to fifteen feet, or more, in length, 
and is conſiderably thick in proportion. 
The females have, between the pectoral 
fins, two large, round, and fair breafts, 
and both ſexes have the parts of genera- 
tion, and the navel perfectly reſembling 
thoſe of the human ſpecies: there is 
no doubt, but all the tables concerning 
mermaids, mermen, and ſyrens, took 
their riſe from an imperfect view of this 
animal. N 
'THRIPS, in the biſtory of inſeds, a genus 
of the order of ſcleroptera, having the 
roſtrum obſcure, the body of a linear fi- 


gure, aud the wings four in number, 


being 


ology, a genus of ſea- animals, of the 
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* being incumbent on the back, and ſtrait. 
It is an extremely ſmall inſect, not equal 
to a flea in ſize. | t 


THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, 


between the head and the ſhoulders, 
herein is the gullet. See the article 
OESOPHAGUS. as Ea ans 
For diſeaſes of the throat, ſee the articles 
Qu1nsEY, Toxsits, &c. 
TarOaT, in architecture, fortification, Cc. 
| See the article GORGE, | 


THRONE, 946+, a royal ſeat, or chair of 


flate, enriched with ornaments of archi- 
tecture and ſculpture, made of ſome pre- 
cious matter, raiſed on one or more 
ſteps, and covered with a kind of ca- 
nopy. Such are the thrones in the rooms 
of audience of kings, and other ſove- 
reigns. g 
THROWSTER, one who prepares raw 


fil for the weaver, by cleanſing and 


twiſting it; 

THRUPTOMICTHES, in natural hiſ- 
tory, a genus of earths, conſiſting of 
moulds of a lax, friable texture. See the 
articles EARTH and MoUuLD. 

Of this genus there are only two ſpecies, 

* x. The red thruptomicthes, frequent in 

* many countries: but no where more 

plentifolly than about Rowel, in North- 
amptonſhire : it is accounted a very fer- 
tite good land, and, particularly, ſucceeds 
with crops of rye, barley, or peaſe. 2, 
The friable, brown thruptomicthes, fre- 
quent in Suſſex, and in many other parts 
of the kingdom, and is generally ac- 
© counted a poor, barren land, * © 

THRUSH, in ornithology, two ſpecies of 
turdus, the one called the common thruſh, 
and the other the miſlel-thraſh. See the 
the article TURDUS, _. 
The common thruſh is the turdus with a 
white line over the eyes. This is ſmaller 
than the fieldfare ; the head is ſmall and 
flatted; the eyes are bright, their iris 

hazel; the ears patulous ; the beak about 
half an inch long, brown and pointed; 
the head and back of an olive brown, 

' | ſpotted with a dark colour; the breaſt is 
yellow, the belly whitiſh, and the legs 
brown, 

© The other ſpecies of turdus, called the 

: miſſel-thruſh, is of a greyiſh yellow co. 
lour with a ſpotted breait, being the largeſt 
of the turdus kind. 

THUIN, a town of the county of Namur, 
ſituated on the river Sambre, near the 
confines of Hainault, nine miles ſouth- 
weſt of Charleroy. 


"i 
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THULE, of the antients, ſu be 
Bl... of Orcades, | e * be 
HUM, pollex, in anatomy, one of 
parts or extremities of the hand: der — 
article HAW. ; 
The thimb,' conſidered ſeparately, has 
bones thicket that thoſe of the fingers; 
the firſt of theſe agree in all reſpects with 
thoſe of the metacarpus, in figure, ſitua. 
tion, and articulation 3 but in its mo- 
tion it is widely different. The articu- 
lation of the fitſt with the ſecond, and of 
the ſecond with the third, are like the ar. 
ticulations and motfons of the ſecond and 
third phalanges of the other fingers. See 
the articles FiNGERs and PHALANX. 
THUMMIM, in the ſcripture-learning, 
See the articles UxIu and THUmMmin, 
THUNDER, a noiſe in the regions of the 
air, excited by a ſudden kindling of ſul- 
phureovus exhalations. 
Thoſe philoſophers who maintain, that 
vapours are buoyed up in the air by par- 
ticles of fire adhering to them, account 
for the phænomena of thunder and lights 
ning in the following manner : they ſup. 
poſe that from the particles of ſulphur, 
nitre, and other combuſtible” matter, 
which are exhaled from the earth, and 
carried into the higher regions of the at- 
moſphere, together with the aſcending 
vapours, is formed an inflammable ſub- 
ſtance, which, when a ſufficient quantity 
of fiery particles is ſeparated from the 
vapours, by the colliſion of two clouds, 
or otherwiſe, takes fire, and ſhoots out 
into a train of light, greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to the frength and quantity of 
the materials, This opinion is certainly 
falſe; for it is impoſſible the vapours 
ſhould be attended with ſuch fiery particles 
as is here ſuppoſed; neither have we occa- 
ſion to fly to ſuch an hypotheſis ; for as 
vapours, exhaled from the ſurface of the 
water, are carried up into the atmo- 
ſphere, in like manner the effluvia of ſo- 
lid bodies are continually aſcending thi- 
ther, - Now we find by experiment, that 
there are ſeveral inflammable bodies, 
which, being mixed together in due pro- 
portion, will kindle into flame by fer- 
mentation alone, without the help of any 
fiery particles. See the articles FER - 
MENTATION, LIGHTNING, Ec. 
Thus, M. Lemery having covered up, 
in the earth, about fifty pounds of a mix- 
ture, compoſed of equal parts of fui- 
phur and filings of iron, tempered with 
water ; after eight or nine hours time the 
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where, it was laid, vomited vp 
. Hg Thus alſo, mix a ſmall 4 
ty of guncpowaer with oil of cloves, pour 
gently ypon this mixture two or 
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ree 
times as much ſpirit of nitre, and 7 * 
f. from it. A mixture of the | 


denly arif 


| 


5 
alone will take fire, the 1175 
der is added only to augment the inflam- 
mation. When, therefore, there hap- 
pens to. be n mixture of the effluvia of 
ſuch bodies Uoating in the air, they fer- 
ment, kindle, an flaſhing like gun- 

owder, 'occahGon thoſe exploſions and 


) 


THY {fan 


ANY: 

be diflance the thunder is from u 

nearly be eltimatgd by the interval of 82 
between our ſeeing the lightping, and 
hearing the thiinder ; for as the motion of 
light is ſo. very quick, that the time it 
takes up in camping to ys from the cloud, 
is not perceptible; and as that of a found 


is about a thouſand feet in a ſecond ; al- 


Jowing a thouſand feet for every ſecond 
that paſſes between our ſeeing the one, 
and hearing the other, we have the di- 
ſtance of the cloud, pretty nearly, from 
© whence the thunder comes. See the ar- 
ticle LIGHT and Sound. | 


and ſtreams of fire, which we call thunder THUNDERING LEGION, legio fulmin ane, 


and lightning. > 8 

As to the particular ſpecies of the efflu- 
via, which compoſe this mixture, that 
cannot be exactly determined: they are 


thought to be chiefly ſulphureous and ni- 
trousz ſulphureous, becauſe of the ſul- 

ureous ſmell which lightning generally 
Rader behind, and of that ſultry heat in 
the air, which is commonly the fore- 


runner of it; nitrous, becauſe we do not 


N 2 


| know of any body liable to ſo ſudden and 
violent an explo ion as nltre is. 2 
Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that the matter 


both of thunder and lightning, and alſo 
of earthquakes, is the effluvia of the py- 
rites; as he does, that the matter of 


vulcanos is the pyrites itſelf, This is a 


mineral that emits copious exhalations, 
and is exceeding apt to take fire upon the 
admiſſion of moiſture. See the doQor's 
defence of his notion in the Phil, Tranſ. 


ne 1457, He thinks this may be the rea- 


ſon why England is ſo little troubled with 


| earthquakes, and Italy, and almoſt all 
places round the Mediterranean ſea, ſo 
very much, viz. becauſe the pyrites are 


rarely found in England; and, where 
they are, they lie very thio, in compari- 
ſon of what they do in thoſe countries; 


as the vaſt quantity of ſulphur emitted 


from the burning mountains there, ſeems 
to ſhew. 


The effects of thunder and lightning are 


owing to the ſudden and violent agitation 
the air is put into thereby, together with 
the force of the exploſion; and nat to 
thunderbolts falling from the clouds, as 
is ſuppoſed by the vulgar, | 
Some are inclined to think, that thunder. 
bolts are artificial, and that they were 
applied by the antients to ſome uſe. 
hat confirms them in their opinion 
is, that they are found more frequently 
where ſepulchres have been, than in other 
places, 


was a Jegion in the roman army, con- 
ſting of chriftian ſoldiers, who, in the 
| — of the emperor Marcus Au- 
relius againſt the Sarmatz, Quadi, end 
Marcomanni, ſaved the whole army t | 
ready to periſh of thirſt, by procuring, 
with their prayers, a ver plentifol 
ſhower thereon, and at the ſame time a 
furious hail, mixed with lightnin, and 
thunder-bolts, on the enemy. See the 
article LEGION, bs: 
This is the account commonly given by 
eccleſiaſtical hiftorians, and the whole 
| hiſtory is engraven in baſs-relievo's on 
the antonine column. And hence aroſe 
the.denomination_thunderers, tho' fome 
ſay, that the legion, thoſe chriſtians 
were of, was called the thundering le- 
gion before. „ 1 
THURINGIA LAVGRAVAT E, one of the 
diviſions of the circle of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, having the dutc y of Magde- 
burg on the north, and Franconia on the 
outh, . 
THURSDAY, the fifth day of the ehriſ- 
tian week, but the ſixth day of that of 
the Jews. See Day and WEEK. 
Holy THURSDAY, the ſame with aſcenßon- 
day. See the article ASCENSION. 
Maunday - THURsDAY. See the article 
MauUNSDAY-THURSDAY. | 
'THURSO, a port-town of Cathneſfs, in 
Scotland, ſituated on the Caledonian 
ocean, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Dungl.. 
by-head. ä 
THUYA, arbor vitæ, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-monadelphia claſs of 
plants, having no corolla; the fruit is an 
ovato-obiong obtuſe cone, opening lon- 
gitudinally, with oblong ſquamæ almoſt * 
equal, obtuſe and convex on the out- 
ide, | | 


\ 'THYITES, in the materia medica, the 


ſame with the lapis moxochthus, See 
the article LANs. $ 
THY 
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- being incumbent on the back, and ſtrait. THULE, of the antients, fu . 
| * extremely ſmall inſect, not equal the-iſtands of Orcas * uppoſed to be 
to a flea in ſize, | - THUMB, pollex, in anatomy, one of the 
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THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, 


between the head and the ſhoulders, 
wherein is the gullet, See the article 
OESOPHAGUS. ey 
For diſeaſes of the throat, ſee the articles 
Qu1nsEY, Toxsits, Sc. 


Taroart, in architecture, fortification, Sc. 
ges the article GRG. 
THRONE, 87, a royal ſeat, or chair of 


flate, enriched with ornaments of archi- 
tecture and ſculpture, made of ſome pre- 


cious matter, raiſed on one or more 


ſteps, and covered with a kind of ca- 
nopy. Such are the thrones in the rooms 
of audience of kings, and other fove- 
reigns. ; 


THROWSTER, one who prepares raw 
filk for the weaver, by cleanſing and 


twiſting it. 


THRUPTOMICTHES, in natural hiſ- 


tory, a genus of earths, conſiſting of 


moulds of a lax, friable texture. See the 
articles EARTH and MovuLD. 


Of this genus there are only two ſpecies. 


1. The red thruptomicthes, frequent in 
* many countries: but no where more 


plentifolly than about Rowel, in North- 
amptonſhire : it is accounted a very fer- 
tite good land, and, particularly, ſucceeds 
with crops of rye, barley, or peaſe. 2, 
The friable, brown thruptomicthes, fre- 


quent in Suſſex, and in many other parts 


of the kingdom, and is generally ac · 


counted a poor, barren land. 
THRUSH, in — 4 two ſpecies of 


turdus, the one called the common thruſh, 
and the other the miſſel-thraſh. See the 
the article TUkDUS, _. | 

The common thruſh is the turdus with a 
white line over the eyes. This is ſmaller 
than tbe fieldfare ; the head is ſmall and 
flatted; the eyes are bright, their iris 
hazel ; the ears patulous ; the beak about 
half an inch long, brown and pointed; 
the head and back of an olive brown, 


' | ſpotted with a dark colour; the breaſt is 


yellow, the belly whitiſh, and the legs 
brown, 


The other ſpecies of turdus, called the 
' miſſel-thruſh, is of a nem yellow co- 


Jour with a ſpotted brea 


, being the largeſt 
of the turdus-kind. 


THUIN, a town of the county of Namur, 


ſituated on the river Sambre, near the 
confines of Hainault, nine miles ſouth- 
welt of Charleroy. 


parts or extremities of the hand. See the 


article HAN v. 


Tue thumb, confidered ſeparately, has 


bones thicket that thoſe of the fingers; 


the firſt of theſe agree in all reſpects wi 

thoſe of the e dro in 75 ng 
tion, and articulation 3 but in its mo- 
tion it is widely different. The artitu- 
lation of the fitſt with the ſecond, and of 
the ſecond with the third, are like the ar- 
ticulations and motfons of the ſecond and 


third phalanges of the other fingers. See 


the articles FiNGERs and PHALANX. 


THUMMIM, in the ſeripture· learning. 


See the articles URI and THUMmin, 


THUNDER, a noiſe in the regions of the 


air, excited by a ſudden kindling of ſul. 
phuredus exhalations, 

Thoſe philoſophers who maintain, that 
vapours are buoyed up in the air by par- 
ticles of fire adhering to them, account 
for the phenomena of thunder and lights 
ning in the following manner: they ſup. 
poſe that from the particles of ſulphur, 
nitre, and other combuſtible” matter, 
which are exhaled from the earth, and 
carried into the higher regions of the at- 
moſphere, together with the aſcending 
vapours, is formed an inflammable ſub- 
ſtance, which, when a ſufficient quantity 
of fiery particles is ſeparated from the 
vapours, by the collifion of two clouds, 
or otherwiſe, takes fire, and ſhoots out 
into a train of light, greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to the frength and quantity of 


the materials, This A N is certainly 
1 


falſe; for it is impoſſible the vapours 
ſhould be attended with ſuch fiery particles 
as is here ſuppoſed; neither have we occa- 
ſion to fly to ſuch an hypotheſis ; for as 
vapours, exhaled from the ſurface of the 


water, are carried up into the atmo- 


ſphere, in like manner the efluvia of ſo- 
lid bodies are continually aſcending thi- 
ther, - Now we find by experiment, that 


there are ſeveral inflammable bodies, 


which, being mixed together in due pro- 


portion, will kindle into flame by fer- 


mentation alone, without the help of any 
fiery particles. See the articles FER - 


MEN TATIOV, LIGHTNING, Sr. 


Thus, M. Lemery having covered up, 
in the earth, about fifty pounds of a mix- 
ture, compoſed of equal parts of ſul- 
phur and filings of iron, tempered with 
water ; after eight or nine hours time the 
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us alſs, mix a ſmall quanti- 
ty of gun-powder with. oil of cloves, pour 
ently v on this mixture two or three 
times as much ſpirit of nitre, and N 
will obſerve a bright inflammation ſud 


pun, whine ni Bl, amid up 


| denly arifing from it. A mixture of the 
| two Bac f one will take fire, the 110 
— 


der is added only to augment the in 

ion. en, therefore, there hap- 
s to he n mixture of the effluvia of 
bodies eie in the air, they fer- 


p 
o 8 like gun- 


ment, kindle, an 
oder, occaſon 


1 


As to the ee ſpecies of the efflu- 


via, whic 


thought to be chiefly ſulphureous and ni - 
trousz ſulphureous, becauſe of the ſul- 
| phureces ſmell which lightning generally 
Jeaves behind, and of that ſultry heat in 
the air, which is commonly the fore- 


runner of it; nitrous, becauſe we do not 


know of any body liable to ſo ſudden and 
violent an exploſion as nitre is. 

Dr. Lifter is of opinion, that the matter 
both of thunder and lightning, . and alſo 
of earthquakes, is the effluyia of the py- 
rites; as he does, that the matter of 


vulcanos is the pyrites itſelf, This is a 


mineral that emits copious exhalations, 
and is exceeding apt to take fire upon the 
admiſſion of moiſture. See the doQor's 
defence of his notion in the Phil, Tranſ. 
ne 157, He thinks this may be the rea- 
ſon why England is ſo little troubled with 
| earthquakes, and Italy, and almoſt all 
places round the Mediterranean ſea, ſo 
very much, viz. becauſe the pyrites are 
rarely found in England; and, where 
they are, they lie very thio, in compari- 
ſon of what they do in thoſe countries; 


as the vaſt quantity of ſulphur emitted 


from the burning mountains there, ſeems 
to ſhew. 2 | 
The effects of thunder and lightning are 
owing to the ſudden and violent agitation 
the air is put into thereby, together with 
the force of the exploſion; and nat to 
thunderbolts falling from the clouds, as 
Is ſuppoſed by the vulgar, | 
Some are inclined to think, that thunder. 
bolts are artificial, and that they were 
applied by the antients to ſome uſe. 
hat confirms them in their opinion 


is, that they are found more frequently 
where ſepulchres have been, than in other 


places. 


thoſe exploſions and | | 
and ſtreams of fire, which we call thunder THUNDER 
and lightning. 


compoſe this mixture, that 
cannot be exactly determined: they are 


— * 
* 


be dillance the thunder is from us, 
nearly be eltimatgd by the interval of time 


between our ſeeing the lightoing, and 
hearing the wüste; for as dee of 


light is ſo very quick, that the time it 
takes up in caming to ys from the cloud, 
is not perceptible; and as that of a ſound 


is about a thouſand feet in a ſecond ; al- 


lowing a thouſand feet for every ſecond 


| that paſſes between our ſeeing the one, 


end hearing the other, we have the di- 
ſtance of the cloud, pretty nearly, from 
© whence the thunder i See the ar- 
ticle LIGHT and Sound. 9 5 
ING LEc10N, io ſulminaus, 
was a Jegion in the roman army, con- 
Fiſting of chriftian ſoldiers, who, in the 
expedition of the emperor Marcus Au- 
relius againſt the Sarmatz, Quadi, and 
Marcomanni, ſaved the whole army then 
ready to periſh of thirſt, by procuring, 
with their prayers, a very plentiful 
ſhower thereon, and at the ſame time a 
furious hail, mixed with lightning and 
thunder-bolts, on the enemy, See the 
article LEGION, qo” 
This is the account commonly giyen by 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, and the whole 
| hiſtory is engraven in baſs-relievo's on 
the antonine column. And hence aroſe - 
the. denomination thunderers, tho' ſome 
ſay, that the legion, thoſe chriſtians 
were of, was called the thundering le- 
gion before. Wes | 
THURINGIA LanGRAvVaTE, one of the 
diviſions of the circle of Upper Saxony, in 
Germany, having the Jotchy of Magde- 
burg on the north, and Franconia on the 
outh, a 
THURSDAY, the fifth day of the ehriſ- 
tian week, but the ſixth day of that of 
the Jews. See Day and WEEK. | 
Holy THURSDAY, the ſame with aſcenfion« 
day. See the article ASCENSION. | 
Maunday - THURsDAY., See the article 
MaUSDAY-THURSDAY. X | 
'THURSO, a port-town of Cathneſs, in 
Scotland, ſituated on the Caledonian 
ocean, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Dungf 
by-head. | | 
THUYA, arbor vitæ, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the monoecia-monadelphia claſs of 


plants, having no corolla; the fruit is an ; 


ovato-obiong obtuſe cone, opening lon- 
gitudinally, with oblong ſquamz almoſt 
equal, obtuſe. and convex on the out- 

ſide. | | 
THYITES, in the materia medica, the 
ſame with the lapis morochthus. See 

the article Las. Wil 
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FHYMUS, in botany, f gend of the di- 
dynamis, gymnioſ permia*tlaſs of plants, 


the corolla of. which, confiſts of a fingle 
ringent peral; the tube is of the length 
of the cup; the faux is ſmall ; the upper 


_ lip is ſhort, plane, ere, emarginated, 


and obtuſe ; the lower lip is long, patent, 
erifid, obtu:e, and broader in the middle 


lacinia; there is no pericarpium,, the 


ſeeds are four, ſmall and roundiſh, and 


are contained in the cup. : 


©. known: poſſibly, @ 
1 ſerves to e | 


- 


o 
- 
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that ate may we ſi be ſuppoſe 


This genus, among other ſpecies, com- 


— 


prehends the herb maſlich, the common 


garden · thy me, the eretie thyme, the com- 
* mon wild thyme, Ge. 5 . 


The common thy me has an agreeable aro- 
matic ſmell, and a warm pungent taſte, 
which it imparts by infuſion to reftified 


ſpirit, and ſends over, in diſtillation with | 
water ; along with the water ariſes an eſ- 
ſential oil, extremely hot and pungent; 


this diftilled ſpirit is an agreeable aroma- 
tic cordĩal liquor, not inferior to any thing 


of this kind, 
Turnus, in anatomy, a gland, which in 


infants is very remarkable: it is ſituated 
in the upper part of the thorax, imme- 
diately under the ſlernum, and lies upon 


_ the pericardium, and on the trunk of the 
It extends 
Itſelf from the pericardium, along the 


aort2,.and of the vena cava. 


trunk of the aorta, to the beginning of 
the ocarotids, ſometimes ſo far as to the 
thyroide-gland; its figure is irregular 
and uncertain; its colour in infants is 


le red, in adults it is of a duſkier hue: 


It is much larger in infants newly born, 
than in ſubjects at any more advanced 
period. Its iengih*is there no leſs than 
three fingers breadth, and its diameter 


two, its thicknels is about half a finger: 


it gradually decreaſes ſrom this ſize, as the 


child grows up; in adults it is very (mall, 


from the carotids and jugulars. 


brane, 


and in old people it entirely diſappears, 


Its ſubſtance is glandulous and conglome- 


rate, and it is ſurrounded by a mem- 
It has blood - veſſels ſometimes 
from. the ſubclavians, ſometimes from 
the mammary, and ſometimes from the 
mediaſtine ones; and in ſome ſubjects 
Its 
lymphatics ſometimes run to the tho- 


©. racic duc, fometimes to the ſubclavian 


veins; and they have in general no valves. 


The nerves of the thymus are from the 


vagum, or from the intercoftels, 
here is ſometimes a milky juice found 


in tis gland, in new. born ſubjects. It 


has no excretory duct hitherto diſcovered, 


and its ule is therefore not certainly 


FIG — e 
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* which it diſe 
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Charges into the thoracic duct, f 
x dilütion of the us | et, tor the 
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dand of the chyle, as 


do, in regard to the chyle, On 


the, glands of the meſentery, and of the 
FL NEa 5 

is ſuppoſition its uſe is much ter i 
the foetus, thah deer the 


ne fe any time after t 
birth, becauſe oe rd e 
to ſubje& 
the blood to be thicker, and to need more 
dilution than afterwards ; nothing tend- 
ing to attenuate blood ſo much as reſpi- 
ration. Bellinger is of opinion, that it 
prepares a nutritious fluid for the foetus 
while in the uterus, and convey? it by 


particular ducts to its mouth; but it is 


to be obſerved, that neither Bellinger 
himſelf, nor any body lince, have ever 
bern able to find out tbeſe ducts. See 
the article Fokrus. | | 
That our readers may be enabled to form 
a diſtin& idea of this remarkable gland, 


we have Ye: two views of it, as found 


in two fetuſes, juſt born; ſee plate 
CCLXXVII. fig. 2. n* 1, and 2. where 
AA. is the beart, ſurrounded by its peri- 
cardium; BB, the gland thyinus, di- 
vided in the upper part into two or thye 
portions, aa; CCC, the three aſcend. 
ing branches of the aorta. . ' 


THYMvUs, in medicine, is uſed for a kind 


of wart growing on the parts of genera- 
tion, the fandament, and ſeveral other 
parts of the . See the articles 
ConDYLOMA, War, WIN, Ec. 

The ordinary method of curing a thymus, 
is by ligature and deſiceative Totions, or 
by cauſtics ; and. if large, by inciſion, 
taking care firſt to ſecure the greater vel- 
ſels, by tying them. © | 


THYROARYT-ENOIDES, 10 anatomy, 


& 


a mulicle. ef, the larynx, which, ariſing 
and terminating ip, it, ſerves, together 
with the aryt-noides, to conftringe it. 
Theſe twe muſcles mutually interſe&t one 


another, and ſtraiten the glottis; ſome- 


times there is but one muſcle; and ſome- 
times it is different from that deſcribed 


here. 


THYROIDE GLAND, in anatomy, is of 


a very ſingular figure, reſembling that of 
the new moon, It adheres by its middle 


part, which is called by authors its iſth- 


mus, to the upper ring of the trachea, 


©" and its points or horns are turned up- 


wards, It adheres on each part to the 
larynx and ceſopbagus, 


THYRO1tDE CARTILAGE, one of the five 


carulages that principally compoſe the 
| larynx. 
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The tbyroide is the firſt of theſe. 


larynx- 
cartilages, 
form cartila 


and is alſo called the ſeuti- 
e, being of a quadrangular 


figure, and ſtanding in the anterior part, 


where'the pomum Adami, as it is uſual- 
ly called, makes its prominence, and the 
largeſt of the other five cartilages. - _ 

THYROSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, 


the name of a muſcle of he uvula, which, 


ariſing from the lateral part of the thy - 


roide cartilage, and aſcending towards 


the uva, becomes larger and 1s inſerted in 
manner of an arch, in the fide of the ve- 
lum palatinum. | N 

THYRSUS, in antiquity, the ſceptre which 
the poets put into the hand of Bacchus, 


and wherewith they furniſhed the mena- 


des in their bacchanalia, See the articles 
BACCHANALIA, 

The thyrſus was originally a lance or 
ſpear wrapped up in vine-leaves, where. 
with Bacchus is ſaid to have armed him- 
ſelf and. his ſoldiers in the indian wars, 
to amuſe and deceive the unpractiſed 
| Indians, and make them expect no hoſti- 
lities, 


Hence, it was afterwards borne in the 


feaſts and ſacrifices of that god; and as 
the ſatyrs, who were Bacehus's ſoldiers, 
were ſuppoſed to have fought with it, it 
became a cuſtom to repreſent them there- 
with. 


TIARA, an ornament or habit wherewith 


the antient Perſians covered their head, 
and which the Armenians, and kings of 
Pontus, ſtill wear on medals; theſe laſt, 
becauſe deſcended from the Perſians, 


Tia is alſo the name of the pope's triple 


crown; antiently called regnum. 

TIBER, a great river of Italy, which runs 
through the pope's territories, paſſing by 
Perugia and Orvietto; and having viſited 
Rome, falls into the Tuican ſea at Oitia, 


. tuberatces of the femur. 


TIC 
in the ſinus, which divides theſe two pro- 
By bending 
our knee, we bring aur leg,*m walking, 
in a ſtraight line forwards, which, with- 
out this articulation, we could not have 
done: but, like thoſe who have the miſ- 


fortune to have a wooden leg, we muſt 


have brought our foot about in a ſemi- 
circle, in going even upon a plain, but 
more evidently upon a deſcent, 
fide of this upper end it has a ſmall knob, 
which is received into a ſmall ſinus of the 
fibula; and, on its fore part, a little be- 
low the patella, it has another, into which 
the tendons of the extenſors of the leg 


On the 


are inſerted. Its lower extremity, which 


is much ſmaller than its upper, has a re- 


markable proceſs which forms the inner 


ancle, and a pretty large ſinus divided 


io the middle of a ſmall protuberance 3 


the ſinus receives the convex head of the 
ſame bone. It has another ſhallow finus 
in the ſide of its lower end, which re- 
ceives the fibula, | 

The tibia has four extenſor muſcles, as 


Pd 


the rectus, cruralis, vaſtus, Cc. and five 


flexors, vi. the gracilis, ſemi-membra- 


noſus, ſemi nervoſus, biceps, and popli- 
tæus. See the article Ręcrus, Ce. 


TIBIALIS, or TIisI Rus, in anatomy, 
the name of two muſcles of the foot, di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the epithets anticus and 
poſticus, The tibialis anticus, one of 
the flexor muſcles, has its origin from the 
ſuperior and extenſor ſurface of the tibia, 


and is terminated at the internal os cu- 


neiforme, and the interior part of the in · 
ternal metatarſal bone. The tibialis po- 


ſticus, of adduRor-mulcle of the foot, has 


its origin in the upper part of the inte- 
roſſeous rasen fond its termination in 


the os naviculate. See the articles Foor 


and MUSCLE, | 


_ TIBICEN, in ichthyology, the ſame with 
the lyra or harp-fiſh, a ſpecies of trigla. 
See the articles LYRA and TRIGLA. 


fifteen miles below that city. f 
TIBIA, in anatomy, is the inner and 
bigger bone of the leg, called alſo focile 


majus: it is hard and firm, with a cavity . TIBISCUS, a river otherwiſe called Teiſs, 


in its middle; it is almoſt triangular; 
its fore and ſharp edge is called the ſhin, 
In its upper extremity it has two large 


ſinuſes, tipped with a (oft and ſubtle car- 


tilage, called cartilago lunata, from its 
figure. 


thin at its edge, like thoſe in the articu- 
lation of the lower jaw. It facilitates a 


ſmall ſide motion of the knee. The ſinutes 
xeceive the two protuberances cf the 


thigh-bone, and the production which is 


between the ſiuuſes of the tibia, is received 


vc. IV, 


It runs in between the extremi- 
ties of the two bones, and becomes very 


See the article TEISss. 


TICK-TACK. a game with dice and 


tables, wherein all the men are placed on 
the ace-point, | 5 

The great art of this game conſiſts in ſe- 
curing the ſice and cinque point z which 


ought never to be broken, unleſs for the 


advantage of going in, or a hit, which 
laſt is, when you throw ſuch a caſt that 
ſome of your men will reach your adver- 
fary's unbound. W 
Playing cloſe at home is the ſafeſt way; 
taking care to find your men, and giving 
18 N yout 


T 1D 
your adverſary a ſingle game, when in 
danger of loſing a double one. | 


 TICKHILL, a market-town in the 'weſt 
. riding of Yorkſhire, thirty-three miles 


ſouth of York. 


' TICKLING, fays M. le Cat, is, in re- 


1 3214 J 


tue, the moon will attract all the water 


7 


ſpect to the ſenſe of feeling, what an her- 


maphrodite is in reſpect to ſexes ; it par- 
t-kes equally almoſt of pleaſure and pain; 
making ove laugh, at the ſame time that 
it is intolerable z and if carried too far, 
frequently has bad and even fatal effects. 
In this ſenſation, the organs of feeling 


are affected with a light tremulous mo- 


tion, which occaſions all voluptuous ſen- 


and ſmarter, than that which uſually at- 
tends on pleaſure: it proceeds from that 

entle friction, which is diſtinguiſhed 
Fm all other impreſſions on the organs, 
by the name. of titillation. 


' TICKLISH, in the manege. A horſe is 
ſaid to be tickliſh, that is too tender 


upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible; that does 


not freely fly the ſpurs, but in ſome mea- 
ure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf up, 
when they come near and prick his ſkin. | 


A tickliſh horſe has ſomewhat of the ra- 


mingues, i. e. the kickers againſt the 


ſpurs; but with this difference, that the 
latter put back, leap and kick, and yerk 
out behind, in diſobeying the ſpurs; 


ſations; but more lively in its degree 


whereas a tickliſh horſe only reſiſis for 


ſome time, and afterwards obeys, and 


goes much better, through the fear of a 
vigorous ham, when he finds the horſe- 


man ſtretch his legs than he does upon 


being actually pricked, 


. TIDDESWAL, a market-town of Darby-_ 
ſhire, eighteen miles north-weſt of Darby. 
.. TIDES, two periodical motions of the wa- 


ters of the ſea, called the flux and reflux, 
or the flow and ebb. 


The caſe of the tides is the sttradtion 


of the fun and moon, but chiefly of the 
latter; the waters of the immenſe ocean, 


1 forgetful, as it were, of their natural 


quietus, move and roll in tides, obſe- 


„ quiqus to the ſtrong attractive power of 
the moon, and weaker influence of the 
fſun. See the articles ATTRACTION and 

GRNAVITATION. ä 


To illuſtrate this, let NES Q (plate 


CCLXXVIIL fig. 1.) repreſent the 


earth, covered over with water ABDF; 


Ns the axis of the earth, EQ the equa- 


tor, T R the tropic of cancer; Fr the tro- 
pic of capricorn, M the moon in her or- 
„bit, S the ſun in bis. Now fince all 
bodies are endued with an attracting vir- 


and therefore with the ſtrong 


* 
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in the neareſf hemiſphere F A B. w. 
degrees of force which ond er with 


| ſe 
the ſquares of the diſtances from eee 


all parts; 


eſt f 
where the diſtance is leaſt, wiz, 2 


point A, directly under her: and this 


attraction being in this hemiſphere con- 


trary to that of the earth, the water in 
all parts from B to F towards A will have 
Its gravity decreaſing, and be higheſt of 


all at the part A; and conſequently mult 


there ſtand higher than at the point P, 
where being more attracted by the earth, 
it muſt be heavier and nearer to the cen. 
ter, as is evident from the laws of hydro. 
ſtatics. See the article FLu1D, 

Again, in the hemiſphere FDB, the at. 


traction of the moon conſpires with that 


of the earth; but decreaſing as the ſquares 
of the diſtances increaſe, the joint force 
of attraction will every where decreaſe 
from F and B towards D, the point op. 
poſite to the moon; where, again, the 
waters will be lighteſt, and therefore 
ſtand higheſt to preſerve the equilibrium, 
Whence it appears, that by this ſum and 
difference of the moon's and earth's at- 
tration, there will neceſſarily enſue a 
protuberance or ſwelling of the waters, 
which we call tides of flood, in the two 
points A and D directly under the moon, 
Alſo in the two points F and B, as the 
waters are there moſt attracted, ſo they 
will be heavieſt, and conſequently riſe to 
the leaſt height from the earth's ſurface, 
whence they are called tides of ebb, or 
the ebbing of the water, 

If to the power of the moon we add that 
of the ſun, we ſhall have the tides con- 
ſiderably augmented at the conjunction 
in S, or oppoſition in H, that is, at the 
new and full moons, which are called 
the ſpring-tidesz as thoſe which happen 
when the ſun is at O or P, are called 
neap-tides, the waters at A and D being 
then loweſt, becauſe the attraction of the 
moon is then counterballanced by that of 
the ſun, iy ; 

It is farther to be obſerved, that of the 
two tides of flood at A and D, that at A 
is greateſt to any place T in northern 
latitude, when the moon is in the nor- 
thern ſigns, and above the horizon: for 
the point A is then nearer the zenith of 
the place-G, than the oppoſite point D 
is to the ſame place at R twelve hours 
afterwards; and, conſequently, the height 
of the tide T G is greater than that of 
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"bla happens, wien the. moon is in the difference of the two forces, whereas be- 
ſouthern 4 gus. Faq _ s fore they worre as the ſum. 8 f 5 
That there are two tides of flood and We ſhall now conſider the phænomena 
two of ebb, ſucceeding each other alter- of the tides which remain; and firſt, it 
nately at about the interval of ſix hours, is evident, that if PN be the axis of the 
is obvious from the figure; and that they earth, and QO the diameter of the equa- _ 
happen later each day near an hour, is tor, then the moon ſituated, at O, aver: 
owing to their exa& correſpondence to one of the poles,” would accumulate the 
the motion of the moon, which daily cul- water over each pole, and the ſpheroid 
minates ſo much later. That they hap- would be fo poſited as to have its longeſt 
pen not when the moon is in the meri- axis AB coinciding. with the axis of the 
dia, but about three hours after, is o - earth PN. In this poſition of the ſphe- 
ing to the force of the moon being then roid, it is plaiu, there could be no ſuch 
reater-than when in tire meridian of any .' thing as a tide in any part of the ocean 
place; as the heat of the day is greater -- over all the earth; for every ſection of 
at three o'clock than at twelve; and the the ſpheroid, parallel to the equator, 
heat of the ſummer is greater in Auguſt, _ would be a circle; conſequently: in any 
than at the 21ſt of June. Laſtly, that parallel of latitude, the water would be 
the greateſt ſpring-tides happen not at at an equal diſtance fromthe earth's ſur- 
the 21ſt, of March, and 23d of Septem- face every moment of the diurnal-reyo- 
ber, but in February and October, is be- lution, or natural day, - . + 4/1 4 
cauſe the ſun being neareſt the earth in Suppoſe the moon were removed from the 
December, his influence is then ſtrongeſt, © diredtion of the earth's axis, and poſited 
and. ſo muſt quicker» the time of the at 8 (ibid. fig, 3.) then will the axis of 
greateſt vernal tides; and being weakeſt the aqueous ſpheroid A B be turned to- 
in june, the time of the autumnal tides wards 8, and make an angle with; the 
will neceſſarily. be-retarded, -, -. _. earth's axis, as ATP or BTN. Then 
been ſaid is this: we obſerve, that ſince C, D, arethe-places 


The ſum of what bas 


if NOPQ ibid. fig: 2.) be the ſurface of loweſt water, that parallel I K which 
of the earth, T its center, IFK GLH _ paſſes through the point I on one fide the 
CE. a circle repreſenting the ſpherical equator, and LM which paſſes. through 
ſurface of the waters covering. the earth, Mon the other, will divide the earth 
and affected only by the attractive power into three zones, in two of which, ix. 
of the earth: upon placing an attradting EN K and LPM, there will be but one 
body at 8, the waters. will. no. longer tide each day, of the ſame kinds for in- 
continue their ſpherical figure, but be ſtance, in the parallel E F, a perſon at F 
immediately drawn into the ſpheroidical will have high water, and at E low water | 
figure ACBD, in ſuch manner, as to for twelve hours after, Again, in all the 
be depreſſed at C and. D to Mand K, zone IK ML, there will be two tides _ 2 
and elevated from L. and I to A and B; of the ſame kind each day, as is evident ] 
and the elevation AL or BI, is double from the figure. Thele limits, or the arch 
the depreſſion CM or DK. That if 8 QT or OM, is the complement of the 
be the ſun; then AP=OK=AL+KD moon's. declination from the equator, 
=25, inches; or 114 feet, if 8 be the If the moon at 8 (ibid. fig. 4.) be over 
moon. That at the points E, F, G, H, the equator, the longer ax.s of the ſphe- 
(which are called the octants) the water roid AB will now coincide with the plane 
is neither elevated not depreſſed. That of the equator QO, and the ſhorter axis 
if any other body be placed at O (as the CD with the axis of the earth NP. 
moon) in the ſame right-line TS; then Here it is obvious, that in this ſituation 
by the joint influence of both S and O, of the ſpheroid, the waters in the parts 
the elevation at A and B will be increa(- AB, with reſpe& to thoſe at CD, will 
ed, and the depreſſion at C and D like- give the greateſt difference of high and 
wiſe, Laſtly, if S be in the ſituation S, low water poſſible to all parts of the : 
or vertical to the point D, it is plain its, earth; and that there is no place but thoſe 
action to raiſe the water D will be directly two at the poles N, P, but what has two 
contrary to that of the moon in depreſ- tides of flood, and two of ebb every 
daß it there; wherefore the depreſſion twenty four hours. And this difference 
will not be ſo great as before; for the of the flux and reflux will, decreate from 
ſame reaſon the elevation at A and B will the equator to the poles. ES: 
be diminiſhed, being now only as the It has been already obſerved, that the 
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but about three hours after, becavſe the 


motion communicated to the waters dur- 


ing the arrival of the meridian is not im- 


_ - mediately deſtroyed, but remains ſome 


time, and receives a farther augmentation 


from that which is impreſſed for about 
three hours after. For the ſame reaſon, 


we obſerve, the greateſt and leaſt tides 


— 


happen not on the day of the ſyzygy, or 
quadrature, but on the third or fourth 
after; the ſum or difference of the forces 
of the luminaries not being ti'l then »t a 


maximum. See the article SYZYGY.' 


Let SFEG (ibid. fig. 5.) be the orbit of 


the moon about the earth QN OP, which © 
as it is not circular but elliptical, the 


center of the earth T will not be always 


at an equal diſtance from the moon; but 
the moon will be ſometimes nezreſt the 

earth, as when at 8, and ſometimes far- 

theſt off, as at E The point 8 is called 


the perigæum, or perigee; and the point 
E the apogæum, or apogee. The power 
of the moon in her perigee is to that in 
the apogee nearly as T Es to T S3; and 
conſequently the greateſt tides will be on 


the day of the perigee, or rather a few days 


after, for the reaſons above-mentioned. 


Such would the tides regularly be, if the 


whole earth were covered with deep ſea; 


but by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of ſome 
09; and the narrowneſs of the ſtreights, 


y which the tides are, in many places, 
propagated, there ariſes a great diverſity 


in the tides not to be accounted for 


without an exact knowledge of all the 
circumſtances of the ſeveral places where 
they bappen; as of the poſition of the 
land, the breadth and depth of chan- 
nels, &c. ; 

That the tides may have their full mo- 
tion, the ocean in which they are pro- 
duced ought to be extended from eaſt to 
welt 90, or a quarter of a great circle 
of the earth, at leaſt ; becauſe the places 
where the moon raiſes moſt, and moſt 
depreſſes the water, are at that diftance 
from one another, Hence it appears, 
that it is orly in the great oceans that 
ſuch tides can be produced ; and why, in 
the large Pacific ocean, they exceed thoſe 
in the Atlantic ocean: hence alſo it is 
obvious, why the tides are not fo great 
in the torrid zone, between Africa and 
America, where the ocean is narrower, 


- as in the temperate zones on either fide ; 


and from this alſo, we may underſtand 


why the tides are ſo ſmall in illands, that 


[9966 Þ © FP 
greateſt elevation of the waters is not 
hen the luminary-is in the meridian, 
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are very far diftant from the ſhores, Ty 
is manifeſt, that, in the Atlantic ocean, 
the water cannat riſe on one ſhore but 

deſcending on the other; ſo that, at the 


intermediate diſtant iſlands, it muſt con. 


tinue at about a mean height betwixt its 


elevation on the one and on the other 


ſhore, 

As the tides pafs over ſhoals, and run 
through fireights into bays of the ſea, 
their motion becomes more various, and 
their height depends on a great many 
circumſtances. The tide, that is pro- 
duced on the weſtern eoaſt of Europe, 
correſponds to the theory above deſerib- 
ed: thus, it is high water on the coaſt 
of Spain, Portugal, avd the weft of Ire. 
land, about the third hour after the'moon 
has paſſed the meridian: from thence it 
flows into the adjacent channels, as it 
finds the eaſieſt paſſage, One curtent from 
it, for example, runs up by the ſouth of 
England, and another comes in by the 


north of Scotland: they take a conſider. 


able time to move all this way, and it is 
high-water ſooner in the places to which 
they firſt come; and it hegins to fall at 
thoſe places, while the two curtents are 
yet going on to others that are farther in 
their courſe, © As they 'retorn, they are 
not able to taiſe a tide; becadtſe the water 
runs fifter off than it returns, till, by a 


new tide propagated from the ocean, the 


return of the current is topped, and the 
water begins to riſe again. The tide 
takes twelye hours to come from the ocean 
to London- bridge, ſo that, when it is 
high water there, a new tide is already 
come to its height in the ocean; and, in 
ſome intermediate place, it muſt be low 


water at the ſame time, In channels, 


therefore, and narrow ſeas, the progreſs 
of the tides may be, in fome reſpects, 
compared to the motion cf the waves of 
the ſea. Our author alſo obſerves, that 
when the tide runs over ſhoals, and flows 
upon flat ſhores, the water is raiſed to a 


greater height than in the open and deep 


oceans that have ſteep banks; becauſe 
the force of its motion cannot be broke, 


upon theſe level ſhores, till the water riſes 
to a greater height, 


If a place communicates with two oceans 


(or two different ways with the ſame 


ocean, one of which is a readier and eaſier 


paſſage) two tides may arrive at that 
place in different times, which, inter- 
fering with each other, may produce a 
great variety of phznomena, An ex- 
traordinary inſtance of this kind is men- 
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kingdom of Tunquin in the Eaſt- 


ladies, of northern latitude 200 5o'. The 


day in which the moon paſſes the equa- 
tor, the water ſtagnates there without 


- any motion; as the moon removes from 


the equator, the water begins to rife and 
fall once a day; and it is high water at 
the ſetting of the moon, and low water 
at her riſing, This daily tide increaſes 
for about ſeven or eight days, and then 
decreaſes for as many days by the ſame 
degrees, till this motion ceaſes when the 
moon has returned to the equator, When 


* the has paſſed the equator, and declines 
towards the ſouth pole, the water riſes 


and falls again, as before; but it is high 
water now at the riſing, and low water 
at the ſetting, of the moon, 

This theory of tides has been extended 


ſo far, as to eſtimate the tides, or eleva- 


tions of the waters of the moon, produced 


by the attraction of the earth: thus, let 


us ſuppoſe the quantity of matter (Q)) in 
the earth to be to that in the moon (9) 
286 40 to x, that is, Q:q::40:1; and 
let us firſt ſuppoſe the earth and moon of 


equal bulk, and revreſented by AIK 


(ibid. yg. 6.) and BDE, and the force 
(F) of the earth, at the ſurface of the 
moon B, will be to the force (f) of the 
moon at the ſurface of the earth A, di- 
realy as the maſſes of matter in each (be- 


cauſe of the equal diftances TB and LA) 
that is, F: f: 


earth to that of the moon, which is as 365 
to 100, then wiil the force at B be to the 
force at C as LB to LC, which let be as F 
to n, then F: F:: 365 10, whence F= 
— and above we have F = 40f, 


therefore 4000 f 3657; and fo f: : : 


36514000: : 1: 11 nearly; that is, the 
power of the earth to raiſe the water at 
the moon C, is to that of the moon at 
the earth A as 11 to r, very nearly. 


Tf the moon can raiſe the water here 20 


feet, the earth can raiſe the water there 
to the height of 110 feet; but becauſe 
the moon always turns about her axis in 
the ſame time as ſhe revolves about the 
earth, the waters (if apy there be) will 
be raiſed on this and the oppoſite fide, 
and always continue over the ſame part 
of the moon's ſurface, ſo that there can 
be no different heights of water there, 
and conſequently no tides, except what 
ſmall ones may happen on account of the 
bun's attraftipo, and her various inequa« 
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tionpd by our author at Bathſha, a port 
in the 


:9q::40;1, Again, 
let LB be to LO the diameter of the | 
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1 of motion, and diſtanee from the 
earth. f ; 
The air, which is 860 times lighter than 
water, muſt yield in proportion more 
eaſily to the attracting de of the ſun 
and moon; and therefore the tides will 
in this profound and vaſt atrial ocean be 
very conſiderable and importing: but of 
this the reader may expect a further ac- 
count under the articles ATMOSPHERE, 
HeaT, Wind, Sc. | 
T1iDE-WAITERS, or T1IDESMEN, are in- 
ferior officers belonging to the euſtom- 
houſe, whoſe employment it is to watch 
or attend upon ſhips, until the cuſtoms be 
aid: they get this name from their go- 
ing on board ſhips, on their arrival in the 
mouth of the Thames or other port, and 
ſo come up with the tide. | 
TIDOR, one of the Molucca iſlands, fitu- 
ated in 1259 eaſt long. and 19 north lat, 
TIERACHE, the mott eaſterly diviſion of 
+ Picardy, in France. | 
TIERCE, or TRIACx, a meaſure of liquid 
| things, as wine, oil, Sc. containing the 
third part of a pipe, or forty -two gallons, 
See the article MEASURE, | 
T1ERCE, in gaming, a ſequence of three 
cards of the ſame colour. See the articles 
PICQUET and QUADRILLE. 8 
TIERCED, tierce, in heraldry, denotes the - 
ſhield to be divided by any of the par- 
tion-lin:'s, as parity, coupy, tranchy, or 
tailly, into three equal parts of different 
colours or metas, 5 
TIGE, in archite dure, a french term for 
the ſhaft or fuſt of a column, compre- 
hended between the aftragal and the capi- 
tal. See COLUMN and SHAFT. 
TIGER, or TYGER, ttgris, in zoology, 
an animal belonging to the felis-kind, 
with an enlongated tail, and virgated 
ſpots. See the article FEL1s. | 
The tiger is a large and terrible animal, 
exceeding the lion both in fize and fierce- 
neſs ; being at its full growth of the big- 
neſs of a ſmall heiter: its head is Jarge, 
and the teeth enormouſly long: the fore- 
legs are very thick and ſtrong, and the 
tail is long: the ground colour in the 
tiger is a pale tawney, with an admix- 
ture of brown; but it is all over varie- 
gated with ftreaks of black, See plate 
CCLXXVII. fig. 3. 
The tiger has its name from its ſuppoſed 


/ 


ſwiftneſs, and has been deſcribed by al 


moſt all authors as one of the ſwiſteſt of 
. all the wild carnivorous animals; but 
this has been wholly contradifted by ſuch 
authors as have ken the creature, who all 

ü 5 . declare 


declare that it is a flow and ſluggiſh ani- 
mal, and is unable to overtake a man; or 
almoft any animal that has an opportuni- 
ty of running away from it. It will give 
two or three large leaps; but if it do not 
ſeize its prey in theſe, is but il] qualified 
to catch it afterwards, | 
TiGER-SHELL, a beautiful ſpecies of vo- 
Juta, of a duſky red colour, ſpatted all 
over with luge irregular blotches of 
white: it is brought from the Eaſt. In- 
dies, and is about two inches and an 
half in length, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. See plate CCLXXXV, fig. x. 
TIGRIS, a large river of Tuiky in Aſia, 
which, rifing in the mountains of Arme- 
nia, runs ſouthward, dividing Diarbeck 
or M*!opotamia, from Curdeſtan or the 
antient Aſſyria; and having paſſed by 
Bagdat, joins the Euphrates in Eyraca 
Arabic, or the antient Chaldea. See the 
article EUPHRATES. | 
TILBURY, a for1r-'s in the county of 
Eſſex, 6'u-+te4 on the river Thames, op- 


polite to Graveſend, twenty miles eaſt of 
London. 


TILE, or TYLE, among builders. See 


the article TYLE. . 
'TILIA, the LIME-TREE, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the polyandiia-monogynia claſs of 
lants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
five oblong and obtuſe petals, crenated at 


the points: the fluit is a coriaceous, glo- 


boſe, quinquelocular capſule, containing 
a fingle roundiſh ſeed in each, How- 
ever, one (-cd only of the five uſually 


ripens, and the very cells of the others f 


often diſappear, ſo that the fruit ſeems 
uniloculr. See plate CCLXXVII. fig. 4. 
'The flowers of the lime tree are eſteemed 
antepileptic, and a ſpecific in all kinds of 


ſpaſms and pains: they are uſed in infſu- 


ſion, like tea, | 
The timber of the lime-tree is uſed by 


the carvers, as being a foft light wood; 
alſo by architects, for framing the mo- 


dels of their buildings; the turners like- 


wiſe uſe it for making light bowls, diſhes, ' 
Sc. but it is too loft for any ſtrong pur- 


poles, 
TILLZ/EA, in botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria trigynia claſ of plants, the flower 


of which conſiſts of three ovated, acute, 


and plane petals; and its fruit of three 


acuminated- and eff x caplules, contain» 


ing each two oval iceds. 


TILLANODSIA, in hotany, a genus of the 
hexan iris - monogy ma claſs of plants, 


Wan a tubulaed monopetalous flower, 


trfiv at th: limb; the fruit is a long, 


TIL tad) FE 
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obtuſely trigonal, and 8 eap- 
ſule, formed of three valves, and contain- 
ing only one cell, with, numerous ſeeds 
affixed to a long capillary plume,  _ 
TILLER, in buſban ry, denotes a youn 
tree, left to grow till it be fellable for 
timber. -e 
T1LLER of a ſbip, a ſtrong piece of wood 
faſtened in the head of the rudder, and 
in ſmall ſhips and boats called the helm. 
See the article HELM, ,  _ _ 
In ſhips of war, and other large veſſels, 
the tiller is faſtened to the rudder in the 
gun room: and to the other end there 
are ropes faſtened, which paſs. ypwards 
to the quarter-deck, where the ſhip is 
ſteered by means of a wheel. See the 
article STEERING, 1 
TILLAVE, io huſbandry, is the opening, 
breaking, and dividing the ground by 
the ſpade, the plough, the hoe, or other 
like inſtruments. See the articles PLow- 
ING, HOEING, &c, * e 
The finer any land is made bp tillage, 


the richer it will become, and the more 


lants it will maintain; and it has been 
requently obſerved, that in a large field, 
where at ſome-time one part of the ground 
has been better tilled than the reſt, that 
part of the ground has produced the beſt 
| crops, and been eaſily diſtinguiſhed by it 
from the reſt of the field, even fix or 
ſeven crops after the time. of the particu- 
lar good tillage. A piece of ground be- 
ing once made finer than the reſt, will a 
long time ſhew the advantage of it; be- 
caule the dews have more power to en- 
rich it, they penetrating farther than the 
ſuperficies, whereby the roots are able to 
enter. The fine parts of the earth are 
impregnated throughout their whole ſub- 
ſtance with ſome of the riches carried in 
by the dews, and there repoſited until, by 
tillage, the infide of thoſe fine parts be- 
come ſuperficies ; and as the corn drains 
them, they are again ſupplied as before ; 
but the rough large parts cannot bave 
that benefit, and the dews not pene- 
trating but to their ſurface, they remain 
poor. The experiments mentioned by 
Mr. Evelyn prove this beyond. conteſt. 
Take of the moſt barren earth you can 
find, powder it well, and expoſe it 
abroad for a year, inceſſantly agitating 
it; and after this, without any other 
management, this earth will be the moſt 


readily receive any plant from the fartheſt 
Indies: all b will proſper and 
-flouciſh in this once barren earth, _ 
ar 


— 


* 


fertile that can be conceived, and will 
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a due degree of artificial heat, as in their 
native climates. [RE 


The artificial duſt will entertain plants 
Which refuſe dung and other violent ap- 


plications, and has a more nutritive 
power than any artificial dung or com- 
poſt whatſoever : and by this pulveriſing 
and expoſing, the very nature of a ſoil 
may be changed, and the tougheſt clay 
made as light and friable as common 


light earth, and as fit for the nouriſh- 


ment of the tendereſt plants as any other; 
though, in its natural condition, its pores 
were too ſmall to give way to their ten- 
der roots, and had no communication 


one with another. 


This is a ſort of improvement of land 
that cannot be practiſed in the large way, 
in fields, Ic. but as it only conſiſts in 
dividing and breaking the particles of 
earth, and expoſing them thus broken to 
the air, it is plain that common tillage 
approaches more or leſs to it, as more or 


leſs labour is employed; and the experi- 


ment proves, that the farmer need never 
fear ebe too much tillage on any 
ſort of ground. 


TILT. BO Ar, a boat covered with a tilt; 
that is, a cloth or tarpawling, ſuſtained 


by hoops, for the ſheltering of paſſen- 


gers. 


TIMAR, a tract or portion of land, which 


the grand ſeignior grants to a perſon on 
condition of ſerving him in war on horſe- 


back. Hence, thoſe who enjoy ſuch 


lands, are called timariots; who beſides 
the above-mentioned ſervice, pay an ac- 


knowledgment of one tenth of their re- 


Venue. 


TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and 


ſeaſoned woods. See WooD, 


Of all the different kinds known in Eu- : 


rope, oak is the beſt for building, and 
even when it lies expoſed to air and wa- 
ter, there is none equal to it. Fir- timber 
is the next in degree of goodneſs for 
building, eſpecially in this country, where 
they build upon leaſes, It differs from 
oak in this, that it requires not much 
ſeaſoning, and therefore no great ſtock is 


required before-hand, Fir is uſed for 
flooring, wainſcoting, and the ornament- 


al parts of building within doors. Elm 
is the next in uſe, eſpecially in England 
and France; it rs very tough and pli- 
able, and therefore eafily worked; it 


does not readily ſplit; and it bears driving 


of, bolts and nails better than any other 
wood; for which reaſon it- is chiefly 
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; bear their fruit as kindly with us, under 


TIM 


uſed by wheel-wrights, and coach makers 


for ſhafis, naves, &c. Beech is alſo uſed 
for many purpoſes; it is very tough and 
white when young, and of great ſtrength, 
but liable to warp very much when ex- 


poſed to the weather, and to be worm- 
eaten when uſed within doors; its great 


eſt ule is for planks, bedttea is, chairs, 
and other houſhold goods. Aſh is like- 
wiſe a very uſeful wood, but very ſcarce 
in moſt parts of Europe; it ſerves in 
buildings, or for any other uſe, when 
ſcreened from the weather; handſpikes, 
and oars-are chiefly made of it. Wild 


cheſnut - timber is by many eſteemed. to 
be as good as oak, and ſeems to have 
been much uſed in old buildings; but 


whether theſe trees are more ſcarce at 


preſent than formerly, or have been found 


not to anſwer ſo well as was imagined, 
it is certain this timber is now but little 


uſed, Walnut tree is excellent for the 


joyner's uſe, it being of a more curious 
brown colour than beech, and not ſo ſubs 


ject to the worms. The poplar, abel, and 


aſpen trees, which are very little different 
from each. other, are much uſed inftead 
of fir, they look well, and are tougher 
and harder, See Oax, Fir, As n, Ce. 


The goodneſs of timber not only de- 


nds on the foil and ſituation in which 
it ſtands, but likewiſe on the ſeaſon 
wherein it is felled, In this, people 
diſagree very much; ſome are for hav- 
ing it felled as ſoon as its fruit is ripe, 
others in the- ſpring, and many in the 


autumn. But as the ſap and moiſture df 


timber is certainly the cauſe that it periſh= 
es much ſooner than it otherwiſe would 
do, it ſeems evident that timber ſhould 


be felled when there is the leaſt ſap in it, 
Dig. from the time that the leaves begin 


to fall, till the trees begin to bud. This 


work uſually commences about the end 


of April in England, . becauſe the bark 
then riſes moſt freely; for where a quan- 


tity of timber is to be felled, the ſtatute | 


requires it to be done then, for the ad- 


vantage of tanning z ſee TANNING, 


The antients chiefly regarded the age of 
the moon in felling their timber; their 
rule was to fell it in the wain, or four 
days after the new moon, or ſometimes 
in the laſt quarter. Pliny adviſes it to be 
in the very article of the change, which 


happening to be in the laſt day of the 


winter ſolſtice, the timber, ſays he, will 


be incorcuptible, Timber ſhould like- 


wiſe be cut when of a proper age; for 
when it is either too young, or too old, 
| it 
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it will not be ſo durable, as when cut 
It is ſaid, that oak 


At a proper age. 
ſhould not be cut under ſixty years old, 
nor above two hundred, Timber how. 
ever, ſhould be cut in their prime, when 


almoſt fully grown, and before they be- 


in to decay; and this will be ſooner or 
ater, according to the dryneſs or moiſt- 
neſs of the ſoil, where the timber grows z 
as alſo according to the bigneſs of the 
trees; for there is no fixt rules in fell- 
ing of timber, experience and judgment 

muſt direct here as in moſt other caſes. 
- After timber has been felled and ſawed, 
1 it muſt be ſeaſoned: for which purpoſe 


ſome adviſe it to be laid up in a very dry 


airy place, yet out of the wind and ſun, 


or at leaſt free from the extremities of 


either; and that it may not decay, but 
dry evenly, they recommend it to be 


daubed over with cow- dung. It muſt 
not ſtand upright, but lie all along, one 


piece over another, only kept apart by 
ſhort blocks interpoſed, to prevent a cer- 
tain movldineſs, which they are other- 
wiſe apt to contract in ſweating on one 


another; from which ariſes frequently a2 


any ſappy parts remaining. Others ad- 
- viſe, the planks of timber to be laid for 


a few days in ſome pool or ryndin 
ſtream, in order to extract the ſap, an 
afterwards to dry them in the ſun or air. 


By this means, it is ſaid, they will be 


prevented, from either chopping, caſtin 
or cleaving, but againſt thrinkin; hereto 


no remedy. Some again, are for bury- 


' 


ing them in the earth, others in a heat; 


and ſome for ſcorching and ſeaſoning 


them in fire, eſpecially piles, poſts, Cc. 
which are to 8 | 
The Venetians firſt found out the method 


of ſeaſoning by fire; which is done after 


this manner; they put the piece to be 
ſeaſoned into a ſtrong and violent flame, 
in this they continually turn it round by 
means of an engine, and take it out 


when it is every where covered with a 
black coaly cruſt; the internal part of 


the wood 1s thereby ſo hardened, that 
neither earth nor water can damage it for 
a long time afterwards; — 
After the planks of timber have been 
well ſeaſoned and fixed in their places, 
care is to be taken to defend or preſerve 

them; to which the i{mearing them with 
linſeed oi}, tar, or the like oleaginous 
matter, contributes much. The antients, 


particularly Heſiod and Virgil, adviſe the 


..,, ſmoak-drying of all inftruments made 


' > 


the prodo | | 
mean circumference of a tree be 10. 3 feet, 
and the length 22 feet. Then 10.3 N 10.3 


and in water or earth, ' 


— 


* 
— 


of wood, by hanging them up in the 


cChimneys where wood fires. are uſed. 


The Dutch preſerve their gate 9 2 


a ; ab, hay 
cullices, drawbridges, fluices, Cc. 
coating them over with a mixture of bitch 
and tar, whereon they ſtre w ſmall pieces 


of cockle and other ſhells, beaten almoſt 
to powder, and mixed with ſea ſand, 
which incruſts and arms them wonder. 


fully againſt all aſſaults of wind and 


weather, When timber is felled before 
the ſap is perfeQly at reſt, it is very ſub. 
ject to the worms; but to prevent and 


cure this, Mr. Evelyn recommends the 


following remedy, as the moſt approved. 
Put common ſulphur into a cucurbit, with 
as much aqua fortis as will cover it three 
fingers deep; diſtill it to a drineſs, which 
is N by two or three redtifica- 
tions. Lay the ſulphur that remains at 
bottom, being. of a blackiſh, of ſad red 
colour, on a marble, or put it in a glaſs, 
and it will diſſolve into gn oil; with this 
oil anoint the timber which is infected 


with worms. This, he ſays, will not 
only prevent Worms, but preſerve all 
kind of fungus, eſpecially if there be kinds of woods, and many other things, 


as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefac- 


tion, either in water, air, or ſhow. | 


To meaſure round timber, let the mean 


circumference be ſbupd in feet and de- 


e > « 


cimals of à | footy ere it, multiply 


| 3 ecimal 0.079577, and 


the length, Ex. Let the 


X04079577X24=202.615, the number 


of cubital feet in the tree, The founda- 
tion of this rule is, that when the cir- 
cumference of a circle is 1, the area is 
.0.8795774715, and that the areas of 
.circles are as the 


ſquares of their circum- 
ferences. 4 : 
But the common way uſed by artificers 
for meaſuting round timber, differs much 
from this tule, They call one fourth 
art of the circumference the girt, which 
is by them reckoned the fide of a (quare, 


| whoſe area is equal to the area of the 


ſe&ion of the tree; therefore they ſquare 
the girt, and then multiply by the length 
of the'tree.” According to their method, 
the tree of the hi example would be 
computed at 159,13 cubical feet only. 


For the method of meaſuring round 
timber by the fli4ing rule, ſee RULE. 


For meaitring hewu or ſquare timber, 
the cuſtom is, to fiad the middle of the 
; - **; x" Jedgta 
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| 5 Yengil of the tree, and there to meaſure ſum of the ſtrength of all the fibres ! but P 
its breadth, by clapping two rules to the as. the point D, or the baſe 2 & of the 
., © © fides of the tree, and meaſuring the ſection is fixed; and the directions of 


"diſtance betwixt them; in like manner 
they meaſure the breadth the other way, 


If the two be found unequal they are 
added together, and half their ſum is 
taken for the true ſide of the ſquare, 

As to the ſtrength of timber, Mr. Pa- 
rent is the firſt who has treated this ſub- 
je& in a ſcientifie manner, and in order 


to enforce his demonſtrations, he made 


ſeveral experiments, with various ſeant- 
lings of oak and fir. 
his treatiſe on fortification, gives the 
following problem, to determine the 
ſtrength of a ſcantling, whoſe dimenſions 
are: given. He ſuppoſes that all the fibres 
of the wood are ſtraight, and of the 


| ſame ſtrength, even in its weakeſt part, 


and that the fibres are the ſame in the 
ſame ſort of wood; and although this 
may not be ſtrictly true, yet it is ſuffi- 


ciently near enough in practice ſo as to 


cauſe no ſenſible error. Suppoſe the 
ſcantling A B C (plate CCLXXIX. 
fig. 1. no 1.) to be ſupported in the 
middle D, by the edge of a triangular 
block R, and two equal bodies, P, Q, 
to be ſuſpended at A and C, equally 
diſtant from the middle B, of ſuch a 
weight as to break the ſcantling. It is 
evident, that the weights P and Q will 
cauſe the ſcantling to bend at firſt, fo as 
to make a kind of curvilinear angle at 
B, and then to break in that place, in a 
ſection BD, perpendicular to either of 
the fides A C.; now as the power or 
force of theſe weights is more or leſs, ac- 


_ cording as they are ſuſpended farther 


from, or nearer to the fixed point D ; 
theſe forces will therefore be in proportion 


to the products of the weights of each 
- multiplied by its reſpective diſtance from 


the ſection B D; or becauſe the weights 
and diſtances are here ſuppoſed equal, 


twice the product of one of the weights 


P, multiplied by its diſtance, from the 
ſection B D, and will expreſs the force of 
theſe two. weights, The force of the 
weights being thus determined, the re- 
ſiſtance or ſtrength of the wood is next to 
be found, which is done in the following 
manner. Let a ch (ib. no 2.) repreſent the 
ſection of the ſcantling; it is evident 
that this area repreſents the ſum of all 
the fibres to be torn or broken; and as 
they are all ſuppoſed equal, and of the 
ſame ſtrength, this area will exprels the 
Vor. Iv. ' 


Mr, Muller, in - 


the fibres perpendicular to the area a ch: 


the force or reſiſtance of each fibre is 
equal to the product of its ſtrength, mul- 


tiplied by its diſtance from the baſe @ 6 
and therefore the ſum of all the fibres 
placed in the ſame line 4F,. parallel to 


the baſe @ h, multiplied by their diftance 


ad, from that baſe ab, will expreſs 


their momentum or reſiſtance. What hag 


been proved in regard to all the fibres 
placed in the line 7 is eQually true of 
all thoſe placed in any other line parallel 
to the baſe a b : and therefore the ſum of - 
all theſe products will expreſs the total 
ſtrength or reſiſtance of the wood: but 
by the nature of the center of gravity, 
the product of the area ac 6, multiplied 
by the diſlance of its center of gravity 
from the baſe a b, will expreſs the total 
ſtrength or reſiſtance of all the fibres, or 
that of the whole ſcantling; conſequently, 


having the ſtrength of any ſcantling of 


the ſame wood determined by experi- 
ment, that of any other may be found, 

If the ſcantling A C (ibid. n*® 3.) be 
ſupported at both ends by the triangular 
blocks PQ, and the weight W, hang- 
ing in the middle B: then if we ſup- 
poſe the weight P and Q in the firſt 
figure, to repreſent the blocks P and 
in this; then as each block ſupports. half 
the weight W; it is evident, that the 
weight W, multiplied by the diftance 
AB or B C, will expreſs its momentum 
or force, Moreover, ſince the weight W 
is ſuſpended in the middle betwixt the 
fixed points, it is evident that each block 
ſupports exactly half the weight; and as 
the power or force of this weight on the 
blocks P, Q, is as the product of half 
the weight multiplied by the diftance 
AB or BC of its direction from the 
fixed point, it follows, that the whole 
foree of this weight is as twice the pro- 
duct of half the weight W, multiplied 
by AB or BC; or as the whole weight 
Be Os by the diſtance A B or 


Hence alſo, if the length A C of the 

ſcantlipg between the fixed points A, C, 
be c; the area of the ſection 5; the diſl- 
tance of its center of, gravity from the 


baſe d, and the weight W, ev; then 
will 4 c av expreſs the force of the weight 
W, and 4s the ſtrength of the {cant- 
ling: therefore the momentum o. he 

180 . S 


* 


peight is to the momentum of the ſcant- 
PI, e ee 8 8 244 
ling is 2 c a0 is to gj or as av id tor, 
2 ITKE 34. 
and if this ratio be given ay = mom 


From whence may be drawn ſeveral uſe- 
ful conſequences, 1. The ſtrengths of 


two ſcantlings of the ſame wood, and of 


different dimenſions; or, which is the 
ſame, the weights they will bear, are to 
each other as the products of their ſections 
multiplied by the diſtances of the centers 
of gravity from the baſe, divided by their 
lengths. 2. The ſtrengths of two ſcant. 


| lings of the ſame wood, which have the 


ſame length, are as the products of their 


ſections multiplied by the diſtances of \ 


their centers of gravity from the baſe. 
. The. firengths of two ſcantlings of 
we ſame wolf which have equal ſections, 
are as the diſtances of their centers of 
_ gravity divided by their lengths, 4, The 
1 of ſcantlings of the ſame wood, 
whole diſtances of their centers of gravity 
of their ſectione, from the baſe, are equal, 
will be to each other ag their ſections di- 
vided by their lengths. : 
Again, if the ſedtion of the ſcantling 
AC be a rectangle placed flat on one 
of its ſides, which we call 6, and its 
height or other fide @; then will a6 
expreſs the area of the ſection; and 
the diſtance d of its center of gravity 


from the upper baſe, will be 4 a, there - 
fore the equation already found av = 


2 becomes here av = — which ſhews 


that the ſtrength of 2 rectangular ſcant- 


ling lying far on one of its ſides, js as 


the product of the ſquare of its height 
multiplied by its baſe, and divided by its 

| length. Hence, a deal board of an inch 
thick, and ten inches broad, being placed 
on its flat ſide, and then on 1s narrow 
ſide ; the force in the firſt caſe will he to 
he force in the ſecond, as 1 18 to 10. 

or the force in the firſt caſe, will be as 


10 multiplied by the ſquare of unity; 


. and in the ſecond, as unity multiplied by 
the ſquare of 10, that is, as 10 is to 
100, of as unity is tq 10, So that if it 
bears 50 pounds when 1t lies flat, it 
will bear g5op when it lies on the par- 
row fide. . 

TIMBRE, or FjMyER, ip heraldry, de- 
notes the creſt of an armory, or whatever 
i placed at top of the eſcurcheon, fe dj 
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. eccleſiaſtical or ſecular. "Tf 
. TIME, - tempus, a ſucceſſion of phznomes 


na in the univerſe; or a made of Jura. 
tion, marked by certain periods'or mea. 
ſures, chiefly by the motion and revolu - 
tion of the ſyn, 
The idea of time, in the general, Mr, 
Locke obſeryes, we acquire by conſider. 
ing any part of infinite duration 3s ſet 
out by peripdica]- meaſures; the idea of 
any particular time, or length of dura- 
tion, as a day, an hour, Cc. we acquire 
firſt, by obſerving certain appearances at 
regular, and, ſeemingly, at equidiſtant 
periods. 

Now, by heipg able to repeat thoſe 
lengths or meaſures of time, as often ag 
we will, we can imagine duration, where 
nothing really endures or exiſts; and 
thus we imagine to-morrow, nextyear, Sc. 
dome of the latter ſchool- philoſophers 
define time to be the duration of a thing, 
whole exiftence is neither without begin- 
ning nor end; by which time is diſtin- 
guiſhed from eternity, 

Time is ee into abſolute and 
relative. Abſolute time, is time eonſi- 


dere d in itſelf, and without any relation 


to bodies, or their motions. This flows 
equally, i. e. never proceeds fafter or 


| flower, but glides on in a conftant, equa- 


ble tenor. Relative time, is the ſenfble 
meaſure of any duration by means of 
motion. For ſince that equable flyx of 


time does not affect our ſenſes, nor is 


any way immediately cognizable thereby 
there is a neceſſity for calling in the help 
of ſome nearly equable motion to a 
ſenſible meaſure, whereby we may de- 
ale its quantity, by the correſpgnd- 


erer of the parts of this with thoſe of 
that. | 


Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be 


equal which paſs, while a moying body, 
proceeding with an equyable velocity, 
paſſes over equal ſpaces ; ſo we judge 
thoſe times to be equal which flow while 
the ſun, moon, and other luminaries, 
perform their revolutions, which, to out 
ſenſes, are equal. | 


| 4 ſince the flux of time cannot be geee: 


lerateg, nor retarded, whereas all bodies 
move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes 
fewer and there is, perhaps, no per- 
efAly equable mgtiqn in all nature, it 
appears hence to follow, that abſs}ute 
time ſhould be ſometl.jog truly and 
| real! 
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«. fevly diſtin& from motion. For let us + the other metals: it is very littls'elaſtic, 
. ſuppoſe the heavens and ſtars to have re- 
- miined without motion from the very 
. creation, does it hence follow, that the 
- courſe of time would have been at a 
- ſtand ) Or, rather, would not the du- 
ration of that quieſcent ſtate have been 
equal to the very time now elapſed ? 
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and ſcarce at all ſonorous. Itemelts with 


2 much ſmaller degree of fire than any 


other metal, a heat but a little greater 
than . boiling-water being ſufficient to 
fuſe it. It melts before it grows red-hot, - 


like lead: and a degree of heat ſo much 


| leſs even than that requiſite to the run- 


SES” AT 15 
3 . 


. 


Aftrenomical TIM, is that taken purely 

from the motion of the heavenly bodies 

without any other regard. | 

Civil TiME, is the former time accom- 

modated to civil uſes, and formed and 
diſtinguiſhed into years, months, days, 


Ning of lead, is neceſſary to the fuſing of 
this metal, that it maybe eaßly ſeparated 
from the other by eliquation; and if the 

fire be kept under a mixed maſs of the 

two, ſo low as to be juſt hot enough to 
melt the lead, the tin will all run off from 
it. nn ann ö 

Tin amalgamates very readily with mers 

cury, and may be mixed in fuſion with 
mot other metals, and as readily ſepa- 

rated from them again by the before- 
mentioned proceſs of eliquation. It is 

- the leaſt ſimple of all the metals; being 

brought, by a very ſmall degree of fire, 

to emit ſulphureous fumes :- theſe are 
. plainly the abſolute ſulphur of the metal, 
They do great injury to the people em- 
ployed to work upon it; rendering them 
- pale, and often abſolutely deſtroy them. 
The conſequence of the emitting theſe 
fumes ſo abundantly is, that tin, of all 
metals, loſes moſt of its weight, and cal- 
eines moſt eaſily in the fire. Expoſed to 
: the focus of a great burning · glaſe, it 
immediately melts, and ſends off a large 
quantity of thick, white fume; the re- 
maining matter is then a fine cryſtalline 
or gloſſy matter, in form of needles; 
theſe, if held ever ſo long in the ſame 
heat, undergo no farther change, never 
running into a maſs of glaſs, as the re- 
mains of moſt of the metals do under the 
ſame circumſtances; but, like the glaſſes 
of the other metals, if expoſed again to 


1 &c. kt 3 1 
Time in mußic, is an affection of ſound, 
. whereby we denominate it long or ſhort, 
vith regard to its continuance'in the ſame 

degree of time, See the article SounD. 

Oommod, or duple time, is of two 
| ſpecies.. t. When every bar or meaſure 
is equal to a ſemi-breve, or its value, in 
any combination of notes of a leſſer 
quantity. 2. When every bar is equal 
to a minim, or its value, in leſſer notes. 
The movements of this kind of meaſure 
are various, but there are three common 
diſtinctions; the firſt flow, ſignified by 
tze mark O; the ſecond briſk, ſignified by 


; © the third very quick, fignified VE | 


For triple time, ſee the article TRIPLE. 
Tims, in fencing. There are three kinds 
of time; that of the ſword, that of the 
foot, and that of the whole body. All 
the times that are perceived out of their 
_ meaſure, are only to be. conſidered as ap- 
. peals, or feints, to deceive and amuſe 
the enemy. See the article FENCING, + 
TIMOR, an iſland in the Indian-ocean, 
fituated between 1229 and 1269 of eaſt 
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e long: and between 87 and 10“ ſouth lat. the ſame heat, laid on a piece of charcoal, x 
7 It is in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and they immediately run into tin again; 
1 . ſaid to have gold mines. t and the ſame thing happens if it be con- 
76 TIN, flanmum, M, a well-known whitiſh tinued on the tile or coppel it was” firſt 
le metal, ſofter than ſilver, yet much harder placed on in the focus, and ſomeſt mat- 
8, than lead, See the article METAL. ter, as tallow, or the like, io be added 
ur Tin is the lighteſt of all the metals: it is to it. Filings of tin thrown into the 
remarkable for a quality that no other of flame of a candle, take fire, and render 
ey them has, which is, that when bent it the flame blue, emitting a viſible fome, _ 
ith makes a erackling noiſe; It is harder and a ſmell of garlic : melted in àa eru- 
es than lead, but leſs ſo than any other of cible, with a mixture of nitre, it defla- 
er- the metals; it is malleable in a very re- rates. Its conſtituent matters, there- 
it markable degree, though leſs ſo than lead: fore, ſtem to be a cryſtalline earth which 
ite it may be eafily drawn; into a coarſe wire, - melts with great difficulty, and an in- 
nd but if this be attempted to be brought to flammable ſulphur; in which, from its 
17 any degree of fineneſs, it ſnaps and breaks ſmell, While calcining, and fm its noi- 
/ under the workman's hands, 


| Tin is leſs ſuſceptible of ruſt than moſt of 
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ſonous quality, it is probable there may 
be ſomething of arſenic mixed. of” 5 


— 


| lining copper, an 
vent their ruſting; and to ſave the liquids 


. pliant and 


#5 . 


TINY tru} IN. 


For -the ſpecific gravity'of pure tin, ſee 


the article GRAVITY. . | 


Tin ſo far endures the force of lend and 


- antimony in the refiner's teſt, that it ig 
hardly to be ſeparated from them, unleſs 


by the addition of copper : it 'adheres to 


 the.reſt; of the metals with greater eaſe 
then any other, and benee it is in conti- 


nual uſe in covering plates of iron, and 
„and other metals, to pre- 


put into them from taking up any bad 
lities ſcom thoſe metals as it is much 


| more difficultly--diffolved by common 


menſtruums than either of them. 
Tin, in many things, greatly ap- 


ches to the nature of ſilver. It 
very . readily melts with ſilver, gold, 
or copper; when the mixture is made 
- with equal, or even a leſs quantity, it 
- renders: ther extremely brittle ; but it is 
very Gngular, that if it be mixed in a 


antiiy, they til] continue 
exile. Ten parts of tin, 
and one of copper, make a mais more 


much larger 


rigid indeed than tin, yet malleable and 


dudtile. Silver, of all metals, ſoffers 
moſt by an admixture of tin, a very 
ſmall quantity of it ſerving to make that 
metal as brittle as glaſs; and what is 
worſe, being very difficultly ſeparated 


from it again; The addition of about 


one tenth part of copper to tin makes it 
fit ſor the common uſes of life, in veſſels 


_ of various kinds, as it becomes, by the 


mixture, more durable; a little zink, 
added to this mixture, gives the metal a 
yellow colour; and, as it is mixed in 
greater or leſs quantity, makes it fit for 
caſting of cannon and for bells, 

Iron readily mixes with tin, in fuſion, 


- If the fire be briſk, and the iron be heated 


white hot before the tin be added, Twice 
the quantity of this metal, added to iron 
ſo heated, readily runs with it into-an 
odd ſubſtance, which is very white and 
britthy/ and readily anſwers to the mag- 


net. This has been uſed, by ſome, 'as 


a pretence of its not being iron, and that 
the loadſtone would attract another 
metal beſide that: but the fallacy is 


ceaſily diſcovered by any one that under - 


ſtands any thing of metallurgie analyſis. 
Lead bears a conſiderable admixture of 


tin, without being affe dted as gold and 


filver are, which are both rendered brit - 


le by itz. atleaſt, its effects on this me- 
tel are is a much fmaller degree. The 
very vapour of tin has the ſame effect 


with the metal itſelf om flyer, gold, and 


5 6 | 


n ee has been long pla- 


— 
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them brittle, M. 


gued by theſe vapour by a piece of 
tin being accidentally among bis char- 


coal]; the conſequence af which has 


been, that, till it was burtied wholly 


away, theſe metals have been rendered as 


brittle as glaſs under the hammer, b 
only being fuſed over theſe coals, It & 
owing to this property of tin, in making 
the metals it is mixed with brittle, that 
it tenders them ſonorous. Mr. Boyle 
has expreſſed a wonder that tin, which is 
itſelf not much ſonorous, ſhould on 
mixture with copper render it more ſo; 
but if we conſider that the ſame: ſort ot 
diſpomion of parts which renders metals 
rigid and brittie renders them ſonorous, 
the myſtery is explained. 
The proper ſolvent of tin, in its true 
malleable ſtate, is aqua regia. It will 
not well difſolve in any of the other men- 
ſtrua of the ſtronger kinds, nor indeed 
very readily in this. We are not, how- 
ever, to wonder at this difficulty of ſo - 
lution in tin, ſince we find it contains 
much more ſulphur than any other metal, 
and ſulphur is not one of thoſe ſubftances 
that are to be diſſolved by acids. That 
this is a fact we find by putting calcined 
tin, inſtead of common malleable tin, 
into the menſtruum, for in this caſe even 
vinegar will diſſolve it. While tin is in 


its malleable ſtate, the ' weakeſt. acids 


diſſolve it beſt; Verjuice, and it is ſaid 
even ſour apples boiled in tin veſſels, ac- 
quire a taſte of that metal, though the 
ſtrongeſt acids, aqua regia - excepted, 
boiled in the ſame veſſels, acquire no fla- 
vour from it at all; | | 
Many of the chemical writers have been 
of opinion, that, if the ſulphur could be 
thoroughly purged from tin, it would be 
no longer tin, but filver ; it is certain 
that the two metals have many things-in 
common.” If diffolved in aqua regia 


tin is bitter, as well as ſilver, in ſotution 


with the nitrous acid; but the cryſtals 

which are produced from a folution of it 
in vinegar, after it has been calcined for 
forty-eight hours . which is a 

neceſſary. ſtep towards ſuch a ſolution, 

(and which one would think fhould 

bring it nearer to filver than before, if 

the diffipating its ſulphur were the way 

to do it,) differ wholly frem thoſe of 

filver, We have indeed accounts; in 

many authors, of tin being made to 

yield a large quantity of filver by peculiar 

proceſſes; but that careful ME” 
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rated pura cryſtals of ſilver from one 

arcel of tin by a peculiar menſtruum, 

. os thatanother parcel of the ſame metal 
- would not anſwer in the ſame manner, 


Though tin and lead readily unite in 


fuſion over a gentle fire, if the heat be 
afterwards raiſed to a violent degree, 
- there is a viſible motion excited in the 
mixture ; and the conſequence is, that 
both are reduced to a calx, and the lead 


becomes extremely difficult afterwards to 


vitrifſyp. | | 
The effect that zink has upon a mixture 
of tin and copper, the copper being in a 
larger proportion than has been uſually 
given in ſuch mixtures, is little known, 
and: ſeems. to be a ſecret that the people 
who are. poſſeſſed. of it intend to make 
uſe of to themſelves. Dane! 
Vin, when it mixes itſelf with cryſtal in 


the earth, influences both its figure and 
jramidal form 


colour. It gives it a 
- conſiſting of four ſides, ſhort and with a 
broad baſe, and at the ſame time uſually 
communicates a yellow colour with an 
admixture of a duſky brown, which 
makes it much inferior to the yellow 
cryſtal. made. ſo by lead. Even the tin- 
grains, though very different ſubſtances 
| Nom the ' cryſtals we are deſcribing, 
have ' ſomething of this yellow colour 
which appears when they are broke into 
' ſmall pieces, though in the maſs they are 
opake and: blackiſh, In the making of 
the artificial gems, there is a method of 
obtaining this colour from tin, and com- 
municating it to glaſſes, It ſeldom ſuc- 
_ ceeds indeed in the common way of do- 
ing this by lead: but in vitrifications, 
5 the baſis. is borax, the calx of tin 
properly treated with vinegar yields 
cryſtals, which will communicate the 
true colour of the browner topazes to the 
vitrified maſs. . 
The ores of tin are very various, as it is 
found blended with all kinds-of ſubſtan- 
ces, with marcaſitic and ſtony matter, and 
even with other. metals. The Germans 
have lately talked of finding native tin in 
the perpendicular fiſſures of ſome of their 
iron mines; but there ſeems no founda- 
tion for the opinion; for this pretended 


native tin wants the firſt of all the charac- 


ters of a native metal, malleability. It 
flies to pieces under the hammer, and on 
trial in the fire proves to be a marcafitic 


| org, very rich indeed in tin, a very ſin⸗ 


TEN [ 922 
Me. Boyle, tells us, that all tin is not 
to be- expeſted to yield thoſe advantages 
4 2 manber, for that him ſelf Rad 
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have alſo a red ore of tin, of a ſtony, 
| - and 


— 


guler and valuable ſubſtanoe, but not at 


pretended, native tin. This remarkable 
ore is found in nodules from an ounce to 
three or four in weight; it is of a bright 

_falvery colour, like the white arſenical 
pyritz, but covered with a coarſe duſky 
| cruſt : When properly worked, it is the - 


richeſt tin-ore to be met with, five 
drachms of pure tin having been ſeparated 
from an ounce of it. 


The next ore to this in richneſs, and 


that which has conſequently been uſually 
accounted the richeſt of all, is the tin- 
grain, or lapis jovius. This is an ore 
of tin, of a fine gloſſy black colour on 
the outſide, but, in thin pieces held up 
againſt the light, it is tranſparent and 
yellowiſh : it is the heavieſt of all che 
metalline ores, and is of a very irre 
figure, but in the fineſt pieces it ſeems to 
approach to the ſhape of thoſe cryſtals 
which are found joined baſe to baſe, 
without any intermediate column. In 
ſize it is of the bigneſs of a large walnut 
down to that of a pin's head; for of that 
minuteneſs we meet with ſome perfect 
tin-grains. Niers erg 
After the tin- grain we ſhall mention a 


black and very heavy tin- ore, of an irte- 


gular figure and metalline appearance; 
but this, though it promiſes very fairly 


by its weight, ſeldom yields ſo muchas 


half a drachm of nietal from the ounce, 


in its crude ſtate; if waſhed indeed, and 


all the foreign matter carried off, it may 
be reduced almoſt to the purity of the 
tin-grains before the working. i 

The 'tin-ores of Germany uſually con- 
tain a very large quantity of iron; ours 
are free from this admixture, and are 


greatly the more valued for it. Our 


other ores of tin, beſides the two above 
deſcribed, are a browniſh or blackiſh 


ſtony one, very hard and heavy; this is : 


debaſed by a great quantity of the-ſtony 
matter, and requires careful waſhing be- 


fore it is brought to the fire; anda yel- 
lowiſh or whitiſh ore; which are leſs 


heavy and more brittle than the others, 
and cantain a large quantity of- common 


ther, in which the metal is yet more 


mixed with ſulphur : this is the mundic 
found in the tin- mines, which is very 
bright and ſhining, of. a filver or gold 


colour, and often contains a large por- 


abundance of ſulphur in the maſs. We 


. 


- ſulphur; and to theſe may be added ano- 


tion of tin, though it is not ſeparated | 
from it without difficulty, becauſe of the 
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TIN 
und ſometimes of an earthy nature, and 
+ carrying fo little of the appearance of an 
bre of this metal, than it is hard to gueſs 
what could lead any body to work it in 
; — of it. It is however very 
rich. | 
Tin-ore is alſo ſometimes found mixed 
with that of lead, and carrying the ex- 
ternal} appearance of lead only. Some 
of theſe ores are neglected in France, 
here they might turn to a very con- 
fiderable account under proper manage» 
ment. The German vres of tin are uſu- 
ally ſo much like iron, that, at firſt 
ket, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh 
them. We are alſo finally to add to the 
number of tin-ores the dodecahedral gar- 
- nets ſold by our druggiſts; theſe are in 
general irregularly figured, but the moſt 
regular of them always conſiſts of twelve 
fades ; they are of a deep red colour, and 
_ In fize from the bigneſs of the largelt pea 
tao that of a pin's head. Theſe are truly 
ores of tin, of the nature of the tin-grains, 
but not ſo rich, See GaRNeT, Sc. 
There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
great gravity of tin-ore beyond that of 


the ores of other metals; but it contains 


fo much arſenic, and is ſo dangerous to 
the perſon who werks it, that experiments 
are not expected to be made very fre- 
quently on it. The tin-ores in general 
are flubborn and refractory in the fire; 
it is eaſy, however, to find whether an ore 
does contain this metal or not; for if a 
piece of it be powdered and waſhed, and 
afterwards ſprinkled thinly over an iron - 
plate made white hot on the fire, the tin- 


ore, in this cafe, if there be any in the 


maſs, will be found in little parcels of a 
red colour covered with grey flowers of 
an arſenical ſmell. The various kinds of 


mundic common in the corniſh mines are 


not only rejected from the works as ores 
themſelves, but they are carefully ſepara- 
ted from among the other ores of a better 


kind, as they are apt to be very trouble- 


ſome, even in the ſmalleſt quantities, 


zin working the ref. They then pound 


and waſh the ore; and when they have 


thus ſeparated all the lighter impurities, 


till there is no longer any ſmell of ſul- 
pbur or of garlic, they grind it to a tole- 
rably fine powder, and, after waſhing it 
again, it is carried to the melting - houſes, 
where it is melted into metal by mixing 


it with charcoal, and urging the fire to 


the utmoſt violence by the blaſt of large 
| bellows, There is a cavity at the bot- 
tom, of the ſutnace into which the metal 


. bow” 4 in 
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* runs, as it ſeparates from the ore, aff 
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out of Which they let it by an aperture 
cloſed and opened at — — it 
into cakes or pigs, which are the large 
blocks we ſee it in. Ea Fo 
Tin-ore, in general; contains a great 
quantity of arſenic, which diſcovers itſelf 
in the roaſting in form of a white cloud, 
and which it is very material to burn 
quite away, as it otherwiſe renders the 
metal brittle; Charcoal atone commonly 
ſerves for floxing the ore of tin, but, if 
any be found very refraftory, a little 
common black pitch is an excellent ad- 
dition. See the article FLUX, 


The virtues of tin, as à medicine given 


internally, have been celebrated by man 

of the antient writers, but it has leſs 
credit at preſent, We have been told 
that in diſeaſes of the lungs, and in diſ- 
orders of the head and uterus, there is 
ſcarce any thing equal to it; and that in 
convulſlons, epilepſies, and the madneſs 


arißing from the bite of a mad dog, it 
was a certain remedy. Theſe laſt are 


the only caſes in which it has any degree 
of credit at preſent; and that is rather 
among the vulgar than among phyſicians. 


| In the manufactures it is of great uſe in 


ſolders, and when atnalgamated with 
mercury, and a little biſmuth added to 
make it run thin, it ſerves in the ſilver- 
ing of looking-glaſſes. By calcination 
it makes a ſoft powder called putty, of 
great uſe in poliſhing glaſs and gems, 
and alſo in making enamels, 

The preparations of tin are, 1. Pow- 
dered tin, made by pouring melted tin 
into. a wooden box, the infide of which 
is chalked all over, and briſkly ſhaking 
it till cold, when a part of it will be 
found reduced to powder, which is ſaid 
to be good for worms, but we have no 
certain accounts of its good effects. 2. 
Salt of tin, obtained by pouring diſtilled 
vinegar upon calcined tin, heating the 
ſolution till it near boils, and afterwards 
evaporating it to a pellicle, and ſetting 
it in a cool place; then there will ſhoot 
very pellucid and hard cryſtals, which are 
recommended in hyſteric caſes, to be 
given from two to four or five grains at 


a doſe, 3. The antiheRic of Poterius. 


4. The aurum muſivum, See the ar- 
ticles ANTIHECTICS and AURUM. 
To thele preparations uſed in medicine, 


we may add one well known as a coſ- 


metic: it-is a magiſtery of tin prepared 


in the manner of that of biſmuth, by 
fult mixing fix ounces of ſpirit of __ : 
wm 
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aqua regia, till it is capable of holding 


ſix vr eight quarts of ſpring · water, and 
the tin will be precipitated in form of a 


White powder, which ſhould be waſhed 


ſeveral times, and then dried for the uſe 
of the ladies in pomatums, to render the 
ſkin white and ſoft, 


* 
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| wih one ounce of ſpurt of ſea · ſalt, and 
then putting tin into this. liquor, or 


[2271] i 
| ſe, which ſhould bs 


no morex laſtly, pour the ſolution into 


loyed for this purpo 
— before they are luted together. A. 
commodious circulatory may be com- 


bolt-heads, the mouth of one of which is 
to be inſerted into that of the other, and 
the junQure ſecured by a piece of wet 
bladder. The uſe of heating the veſſels 
is, to expel a part of the air; which 
otherwiſe, rarifying in the | proceſs, 


poſed of two long-necked matraſſes or 


By 
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TINA, a town of european Turky, on 
the confines of Dalmatia, fituated in eaſt 
long. 18?, north lat. 44* 6“. | 
TINCA, the TenCn, in ichthyology, 

See the article TENCH, 
TINCTURE, tin&yra, in pharmacy and 


would endanger burſting them, or blow- 
ing off the uppermoſt matraſs. 4, The 
velfel is to be frequently ſhaken during 
the digeſtion. 5 All tinctures ſhould de 
ſuffered to ſettle before they are committed 
either to the filter or trainer. 6. In the 


medicine. 


chemiſtry, a ſeparation of the finer and 
more volatile parts of a mixed body, 
made by means of a proper menſtruum 
diſſolving and retaining the ſame, See 
MEeNSTRUQM and SOLUTION, - 

Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves the vo- 
Jatile oils aud reſins of vegetables, whilſt 
water als more immediately on their 
mucilaginous and ſaline matter. Hence, 


in whatever proportion the ſoluble parts 
of any vegetable are blended together, a 


ſpirit may be fo adjuſted thereto by art, 
as entirely. to diſſolve the whole, and 
conſequently to extract all the virtues of 
tke ſubject, without any of the uſeleſs or 


woody parts. Fixed alkaline ſalts deepen | 
the colour of ſpirituous tinctures, but 


add nothing to the diſſolving power of 
the menſtruum: nor is the addition of 


' theſe ſalts uſeleſs only, but likewiſe pre- 


Judicial, as they injure the flavour cf 
aromatics, and ſuperadd a quality ſome- 
times contrary to the intention of the 
Volatile alkaline ſalts, in 
many caſes, promote the action of the 


ſpirit; but acids, 'almoſt univerſally, 


weaken it. See ALK ALI and ACID, 

As to the method of extracting tinctures, 
the following general rules may be of 
ple in this reſpect. 1. The vegetable 
ſuhſtances ought to be moderately and 
newly dried, unleſs they are expreſly or- 
Nerd otherwiſe; they ſhould likewiſe 
be cut and bruiſed before the menſtruum 
is poured on them, 2. If the digeſtion 


js performed in balneo, the whole ſucceſs 


depends upon a proper management of 
the fire: it ought to be all along gentle, 
unleſs the hard texture of the ſubject 
ſhould require it to he augmented; in 


Which caſe the heat may be ſo jncreaſed 
⁊s to make the menſtruum boil a little to- 


2: the end of the proceſs. 3. Very 
2 
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 TincTuRE, in heraldry, the hue or colour 


TINEA, in medicine, a diſeaſe, th 


tinctures, and diſtilled ſpirits likewiſe, 


deſigned for internal uſe, no other ſpirit, 
drawn from malt, melaſſes, or other 
fermented matter, is to be uſed, than 
that expreſly deſcribed, 8 

Of tinctures there are various ſorts, and 
for various uſes; cephalic tinctures, an- 
tiſcorbutic tinctures, ſtomachic tinctures, 
anticglic tindtures, and invigorating tinc- 


| tures; there are tinctures drawn from 


roſes, from cinnamon, and an infinite 
number of other ſubſtances, which it 
would be too tedious to mention. 


of any thing in coat armour, under 
which denomination may alſo be included 
the two metals, or and argent, becauſe 


they are often repreſented by yellow and 


white, See CQLOUR and METAL. 


TINE. There are two rivers of this name, 


the one called North Tine, which riſes 
on the borders of Scotland ; - and the 


other South-Tine, which riſes on the. 


confines of Cumberland ; the one running 
ſouth-eaſt, and the other north-eaſt ; they 
unite their waters at Hexham, and con- 
tinuing to run eaſt, divide the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland, paſſing 
by Newcaſtle, and falling into the Ger- 
man-ſea at Tinmouth. 
with the achor or cruſta lactea. See 
AcHoR, CRUSTA, and LACTEA. 


TIN- GLASS, a name given by ſome to a 


mineral matter more commonly. called 
biſmuth. See the article BiSMUTH« 


 TINGING of marble. The art of doing 


this has, in ſeveral peoples hands, been 
a very lucratiye ſecret, though there is 
ſcarce any thing in it that has not at one 
time or other been publiſhed. Kircher 


has the honour of being one of the firſt, 
who publ:ſhed any thing practicable about 


it, This author meeting with ſtones in 


* 


ſome | 


* » 


% 


e ſame 


2 


2 4. »» 4 
2 | ſoppoſed 


— 


n 


ir 


* 


to be natural, but 
Having figures too nice and particular, 


0 be ſuppoſed of nature's making, and 


through the whole 


theſe not only on the ſurface, but ſunk 

dy of the ſtones, 
was at the pains of finding out the artift, 
who did the buſineſs; and on his refuſing 


to part with the ſecret on any terms, this 


author, with Albert Gunter, a Saxon, 


endeavoured to find it out; in which they 
ſueeeeded at length very well. The me- 


thod is this: Take aqua fortis and aqua 


regia of each two ounces, ſal armoniac 
one ounce, ſpirit of wine two drams, 
about twenty-fix grains of gold, and two 


drams of pure filver ; let the ſilver be 


calcined and put into a vial, and pour 
upon it the aqua fortis ; let this ſtand 
ſome time, then evaporate it, and the re- 
mainder will firſt appear of a blue and 
afterwards of a black colour. Then put 
the gold into another vial, pour the aqua 
zepia upon it, and when it is diſſolved, 
evaporate it as the former, Then put 
the ſpirit of wine upon the ſal armoniac, 


and let it be evaporated in the ſame man- 


ner. All the remainders, and many 
others made in the fame manner from 


other metals, difſolved in their proper 
acid menſtrus, are to be kept ſeparate, 


and uſed with a pencil on the marble. 
Theſe will penetrate without the leaſt 
aſfiſtance of heat, and the figure being 
traced with a pencil on the marble, the 


ſeveral parts are to be touched over with 


the proper colours, and this renewed 
daily till the colours have penetrated to 


the defired depth into the ſtone. After 


this, the maſs may be cut into thin plates, 
and every one of them will have the 
figure exAly repreſented on both ſur- 
faces, the colours never ſpreading, The 
niceſt method of applying theſe, or the 
other tinging ſubſtances, to marble, that 


is to be wrought into any ornamental 


TINMOUTH, a port-town of Northum- 


TINNING, the covering or lining any | 


works, and where the back is not ex- 
ed to view, is to apply the colours 
hind, and renew them ſo often till the 
figure is ſofficiently ſeen through the ſur- 
face on the front, though: it does not 
quite extend to it, 


nearer reſemblance of natural veins of 
this kind. e 


berland, ſituated on the German: ſea, at 
the mouth of the river Tine, ſeven miles 
eaſt of Newcaſtle, | 


thing with melted tin, or with tin re- 


* 7 2 
* q | - | 
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gan o 


mary - flowers, ſage, or 


This is the method 
that, of all others, brings the ſtone to a 


duced to a very fine leuf. "Booking. 
glaſſes are foliated, or titined; with them 
plates of 'beaten' tin, the *whole bigneſs 
of the glaſs, applied or faſtened thereto 
by means of quickſilver. See the article 
FOLIATING. . 

The plumbers, on ſome "occaſions, tin 
or whiten their ſheets of lead; in order 
to which they have a timing-furnace, 
filled with live coal, at the ſides whereof 
two men are placed, who hold up the 
ſheets over the fire to heat; and the tin 
leaves being laid over them as faſt as the 
ſheets grow hot, and the tin melts, they 
ſpread it, and make it take by rubbing it 
with tow and roſin. 1 5 


TINNITUS Auxluu, a noiſe or buzzing 


in the ear, when it receives ſounds which 
do not exiſt, or at leaſt-which are not 


. produced by the motion of the external 


air; and the ear being filled with a cer- 
tain-ſpecies or ſound, eannot admit other 
ſounds, unleſs they are very violent. 
The tinnitus is of two kinds, the ohe pro- 
—— froni a diſtemperature of the or- 
hearing, the other from a diſorder 
of the brain. Ip 8 
The cure, according to Heiſter, is to be 
performed by temperate diaphoretic pow. 
ders, and reſolving eſſences, commonly 
called anticatarrhales; as of amber, the 


woods, roſemary, together with diapho- 


retics and alexipharmics, taken often in 
a day, with tea of betouy' with roſe. 

lavender, or 
ſaſſafras. In the morning, and at noon, 
the eſſences are to be taken, and at night 
the powders, Eſſence of amber may be 
n outwardly, either alone or with 
a few drops of oil of amber, or one or 
two drops of oil of camomile put into 
the ear with, cotton, morning and even- 
ing ; or a grain or two of amber and 
muſk, or caſtor, in cotton, either alone 
or with peruvian-balſam 53 or carmina- 
tive oils, ſuch as aniſe, fennel, carra- 
ways, or camomile; not neglectipg pedi · 
lovia, and frequent rubbing of the feet 
and head. Many have alſo been cured 
by the vapour of a decection of lavender- 
flowers, or roſemary, made with wine, 
being conveyed to the ear with a funne], 
If the diſeaſe is obllinate and inveterate, 
the patient muſt- bleed in the foot, to- 
gether with ſcarifications, and frequent 
purges, for the ſake of revulſion. Et- 
muller ſays, this noiſe, proceeding from 
burning fevers, will go away of itſelf; 
but if it proceeds from chronic diſorders, 
it is difficult of cure, However, be re- 
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offspring of Titan, the elder brother of 
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commands yapours of ſouthern-wood, 


wormwood, origanum, eyebright, balm, 


Se. as allo of amber, or gum ammo- 


niac 3 likewiſe oil of peach kernels, and 


ſpirit of urine, put into the ear with 


cotton. 0 8 ; 
Tube following formula is greatly praiſed. 
White hellebore and caſtor, take of 
each, two drachms; of coſtmary, one 
drachm and a half; of rue, two drachms; 


euphorbiym, half a drachm ; of bitter- 


almonds, two drachms and a half: let 
them be boiled in the oil of tue, and 
poured warm into the ear. w recom- 
mends half an ounce of oil of bitter-al- 
82 e Cn of oil of ca- 
extern * a 1 . FEE _ 35 
TINNUNCU LUS, " ornithology, the 
ſame with keſtril. See KBS TRI. 
TINO, an iſland in the Archipelago, 
ſituated in eaſt longit. 26“, nor the. 


270 15, 
TINUS LAVURISTINE, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria-trigynia claſs of plants, 


the corolla whereof conſiſts of a compa- 


nulated, ſemiquinquifid, obtuſe petal, 
with ſubeordated laciniæ: the fruit is a 
roundiſh unilocular berry, umbilicated, 
with a cloſe calyx : the ſeed.zs ſingle and 


oboſe. Some botaniſts make this ge- 
us a ſpecies of viburnum. See the ar-' 


ticle VIBURNUM. W 
TIPPERARY, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Munſter, lying. between 


King's county on the north, and Wa: 


terford on the ſouth. _ TED 
TIPRA, a country of Aſia, ſituated be- 
tween India and China. | 
TIPST AFF,,. an: officer who-attends the 
judges with a kind of ſtaff tipt with 
| Giver, and takes into his charge all pri- 
ſoners who are committed or turned over 
at a judge's chambers. 155 
TIRE, or TsE8R & guns, in the ſea- lan- 
guage, is a row of cannon placed along 
a ſhip's ſide, either above, upon deck, 
or below, diſtingviſhed by tbe epithets of 
85 and lower tires. 3 
EMONT, a town of Brabant, 
twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, and 
twenty-one north of Namur. 


TIROL, a country of Germany, in the cir- - 


cle of Auſtria, about one hundred and 
twenty miles long, and fixty broad, 
ſubjeck to the houſe. of Auſtria: it is 
bounded by Swabia and Bavaria on the 
North,, N 
Ns, in the heathen mythology, the 


Saturn, upon whom, and his ſon Jupiter 
Vor. IV. SR. Ns 


* 
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_ they made war, in order to ricover the 

l e Which Titan had been de- 
prived. T. 

and invading heaven; and tell ud, chat 

Jopiter overcame them with thunder, 
5 _ them down to the very bottom 
of hell. Ss . 


TITHES, Asse, in low; dense "the. 


tenth part of the inereaſe that annually 
ariſes from the profits of lands, and the 
induſtry of the pariſhioners, which is pay- 


able for the maintenance of the parſon of 


_ thepariſh, © OE | 

| Tithes, it is obſerved, are of three kinds, 
predial, perſonal, and mixed. Predial- 
- tithes are ſuch as immediately arife from 
the land, whether it be by manuring or 
its own nature; as corn, grain, hay, 


wood, fruit, and herbs, which are ſaid 
to be due without deduQting the coſts. 


_. Perſonal-tythes are thoſe which only ariſe 
from a perſon's labour and induſtry, they 
being a tenth part of his gains in trade, 


Se. after 7 0 deducted; but this is 
ogland, and when it is, 


ſeldom paid in 
it is always due by cuſtom, and payable 
where the party dwells, hears divine 
_ ſervice, Sc. 


from cattle and other things that receive 
their nouriſhment from and are main- 
| tained thereout ; as calves, colts, pigs, 
wool, lambs, milk, Sc. Tithes are 
further divided into great and (mall ; 
great, are corn, hay, and wood; ſmall 


comprehend all other predial tithes be- 


ſides corn, Cc. as likewiſe ſuch tithes as 
are perſonal and mixed: the great tithes 


general's belong to the rector, and the 


mall to the vicar. | Kare 

It has been held, that where land is bar- 
ren, and not manurable, without extra- 

ordinary charge, ſuch land being con- 

verted into tillage, hall, for the firſt 

ſeven years after the improvement, be 


free from paying tithes ; but during that 


ſpace of time it ſhall pay ſmall tithes, ar 
have been uſually paid before, and after- 


Wards the ful] tithe, e is 
improved: . nevertheleſs, if land is ſuf- 


fered to be over-run with buſhes, or be- 


come unprofitable through want of huſ- 
bandry, in that caſe it canngt n 
fame be 


de called barren; and if the, | 
grubbed up, or ploughed and fowed, it 


immediately pays tithes. 
As to corn it is tithed by the'tenth cock, 
or ſheaf, which if the owner does not ſet 


our, he is liable to an ation upon the 
Ratute3 
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e poets repreſent them as a 
race of giants, ſprung from the eurth, 


| Mixed-tithes are fuch as 
ariſe not directly from the ground, but 


4 


PII 
. ſtatute; likewiſe where a pariſhioner will 
not ſow the land, the parſon may brin 
| his aQtien againſt him, On the other 
hand, when the tithes are ſet forth, if 
the parſon do not carry them away in a 
_ reaſonable time, but lets the ſame be too 
long on the ground, to the . 
thereof, he may be allo ſubjec to an 
action. / ” Lag 
The treble damages, granted by ſtatute, 
are recoverable io. the temporal courts by 
. ation of debt, thoſe damages not bein 
limited where to be recovered; and it is 
the opinion of ſome, that the double va- 
lue, or damages, above-mentioned may 
be recovered in the ſpiritual court, for 
this reaſon, that the perſon grieved may 
_ fue in the eccleſiaſtical · court for the 
tithes themſelves, or a recompence in 
lieu of the ſame, and may alſo at the 
| ſame time have the double value. Small 
. tithes that are under the value of forty 
ſhillings, a parſon may recover before two 
juſtices of peace, who are no way inte- 
- reſted in the tithes, within twenty days 
after demand, and two years after due : 
and the juſtices may, by diſtreſs, levy 
| the money by them adjudged, upon the 
; party's refuſal to pay it, ten days »fter 
notice, Sc. The juſtices may likewiſe 
award coſts not above ten ſhillings, but 
with liberty to appeal to the quarter- 


_ ſeſſions, whoſe judgment ſhall be final, 


. unleſs the title to ſuch tithes ſhall come 
_ in. queſtion, Ec. | 


| Where a quaker refuſes either to pay or 


"wr 


compound for great or ſmall tithes, the 


two next juſtices of the peace may, on 
complaint thereof made, ſummon ſuch 
. . Quaker before them, and after examining 
© the matter of complaint on cath, may, b 
order under their hands and ſeals, direct 
the payment in all cafes under ten pounds. 
And if, after ſuch order made, the quaker 
. refuſes to comply therewith, any one of 
the juſtices may by warrant order the ſame 
to be levied by diſtreſs, Cc. See 7 and 
F 8 Wil. III. c. 34 which, by 1 Geo. I. 
c. 6. is made perpetual. | 
Notwithſtanding. theſe acts, tithes, if of 
', any conſiderable value, are generally 
ſued for in the exchequer by engliſh bill, 
except where the ſuit is founded on the 


\ ftatute of 2 and 3 Ed, VI, for double or 
treble value, &c, © A 


| 7 ITHING, in old law books, the ſame 


with decennary. See DECENNARY. 
TITLE, titzlus, an appellation of dignity, 


or quality, given“ to princes, and other 


perſons of diſtizAion, Thus, the title 
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and Navarre: and ſo of ot 
pe aſſumes the title of holineſs, and 


[ 
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of his Britannic majeſty, is king of 

Great. Britain, France, and Treland ; 

that of the French king, is king of France 
ers, The 


the cardinals that of eminence, &c. See 
the articles Kinc, Paixcz, Duke, 


Porz, CARDINAL, Co. 
'T1TLE, in law, denotes any right which 


can prove his right, 


1 


a perſon has to the poſſeſſion of a thing z 
or an authentic inſtrument, whereby 1 

9 See the articles 
Richr, PROPERTY, Sc. ä 
As to the titles of the clergy, they de- 
note certain places wherein they may ex- 
erciſe their functions. There ate ſeveral 
reaſons why a church is called titulus; 
but that which "ſeems to be the beſt, is 
becauſe antiently the name of the ſaint to 
whom the church was dedicated, was en- 


| graved on the porch, as a fign that the 
ait had a title to that church; and from 


thence the church itſelf was afterwards 


called titulus. Ia this ſenſe a title ſigni- 


ies the church to which aclergyman was 


admitted, and where he is conſtantly to 


reſide 1 and by the canons none ſhall be 


ordained without a title: This is in or- 
der to keep out ſuch from the miniſtry 


who, for want of maintenance, might 
bring a diſgrace upon the church: can. 31. 


ſome church or 


In ſhort, according to ſome writers, ſuch 
a title is. an aſſurance of being preferred 
to an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; that is to ſay, 
a certificate that the clerk is provided of 
place, or where the 
biſhop that ordains him, intends ſhortly 


to admit him to a benefice or curacy then 
void. 7 


TITMOUSE, parus, in ornithology, a 


genus of birds, of the order of the paſ- 


ſeres, the beak of which is of a ſubulated 


form, and the point of the tongue trun- 
cated. | ere 


Of this genus there are many elegant 
ſpecies, among which the creſted and 


blue titmouſe are not the leaſt beautiful. 


See plate CCLXXXV. fig. 6. where no 


1. repreſents the former, and nꝰ 2, the 
latter. vt 


TITUBATION, or TREPIDATION, a 


kind of libration, or ſhaking, which the 


antient aſtronomers attributed to the cry- 


ſtalline heavens,” in order to account for 
certain irregularities which they obſerved 
in the motions of the planets. See 


PLANET and L1BRATION, 


TITUL, a town of Hungary, ſituated on 


the river Teiſſe, thirty miles north of 
Belgrade,. n 
EY | ITITU- 
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TITVLAR, denotes a perſon 4ilveſted grown to a cotivenient pitch, they dre 


with a title, in virtue of which he holds 
an office or benefice, whether be perform 
the functions thereof or not, 


The appellation of titular is frequently 


alſo given to a perſon who has the title 


and right of an office or benefice, but 
without having poſſeſſion, or diſcharg 
ing the functions thereof. 2 
TIVER TON, a borough of Devonſhire, 


ſitusted on the river Ex, thirteen miles © in the ſun j after w 


north of Exeter. | 25 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


TIVIOT, or CyivioT-MOUNTains, are 


high hills on the borders of Englayd and 


Scotland. 


FIVOLL, or Tsun, a town of Lisly, 


ſituated on the river Tiverone, twenty 
miles eaſt of Rome. G | 


TLASCALA, a Town of Mexico, and 
© capital of a province of the ſame name, 
_ about forty-five miles eaſt of the city of 
Mexico. RY Se: 
TMESIS, zune, in grammar, a figure 
whereby a compound word is ſeparated 
into two parts, and one or more words 
placed between them: thus, for quecun- 
due, Virgil ſays, que me cunque vocant 
terre, Sec. | | 
TOAD, rubeta, in zoology, belongs to 


the ſame genus with the common frog. 


See the article FROG. 
The toad. is larger than the frog, with a 


thick body, a broad back, and the belly 


ſwelled and inflated: its ſkin is confider- 
- ably thick, and full of tubercles, of a 


_ duſky and blackiſh colour on the back, 


and ſpotted on the belly: it is naturally in little longiſh pellets put up the ndſe, - 


where it is found to produce very good 


a lothſome and diſagreeable object. See 
plate CCLXXIX. bg. 2. TELE 
TOAD-FLAX, linaria, in botany. See the 
article LiNAR1A, 
TOBACCO, nicotiana, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria- monogynia claſs of 
plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of a 
Lagte infundibuliform petal, the limb 
whereof is patulous, and lightly divided 
Into five ſegments : the fruit is a bilocu- 


lar capſule, of a _ oval figure, with 


a a line on each fide of it, and containin 
numerous, kidney-ſhaped, and rugo 
ſeeds. See plate CCLXXIX. fig. 3. 


Tobacco is a native of the eaſt and weſt. 


Indies, and particularly the iſland To- 
' bago, or Tabago; whence the Engliſh 
name. See the article TaBaco. 

After ſowing tobacco-ſeeds, the ground 


is watered every day, and in hot weather 
vered, to prevent its being ſcorched 


* 


the ſun; and when the plants are 


| tranſplanted into a ſoil \ e. for 


their reception : care is allo taken to 


keep this ground clear of weeds, aud to 


pull off the loweſt leaves of the plant, 
that ten or fiftgen of the fineſt leaves 


may have all the nouriſhment, When 


theſe leaves are ripe, which is known by 


their breaking when bent, the ſtalks are 


cut, and left to uy two or three hours 
ich they ate tied to- 
gether two and two, and hung on 
under a ſhade to be dried in the air. 
And when the leaves are ſufficiently 


dried, they are pulled from off the ſtafks, 


and made up in little bundles; which 


being ſteeped in ſea- water, or, for want 
thefeof, in common water, are twiſted 


in manner of ropes, and the twiſts 


formed into rolls, by wigding them with 
a kind of mill around a ſtick: in which 
condition it is imported into Europe, 
where it is cut by the tobacconiſts for 


ſmoaking, formed into fnuff, and the 
like. See the article SNUuFF. ' 
Beſides the tobacco of tne Weſt-Indles, 


there are conſiderable quantities cultivated 
in the Levant, the coaſts of Greece and 
the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta 
and Italy, _ 7 
The marks of good twiſt-tobacco, are a 
a fine ſhining cut, an agreeable ſmell, 
and that it have been well kept. To- 
bacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as 
a ſternutatory, or as a maſticatory, by 


” 


chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoaking ' 


it in a pipe, It is ſometimes alſo taken 


effects, to attract a deal of water or 
pituita, unload the head, reſolve catarths, 


and make a free reſpitation; for the 
ſubtile parts of the tobacco in inſpiration, 
are carried into the trachea and lungs, 
| where they looſen the peccant humours 
- adhering thereto, and promote expeclo- 
ration, Some have left this tobacco in 
their noſes all night; but this is found 


» 


to occaſion vomiting the next morning. 
Another thing charged on this way of 


application, is, that it weakens the fight, 
hen taken in great quantities in the 
way of ſnuff, it is found to prejudice 


the ſmelling, greatly diminiſhes the ap- 


petite, and in time gives riſe to a phthiſis. 


That taken in tbe way of ſmoak, dries | 


and damages the brain, Borrhi, in a 


letter to Bartholine, 'mentions a perſon + 


who. through exceſs of ſmoaking had 
dried — brain to that degree, that after 
18 P 2 e a 
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ſxull but a little. black lump, conſiſting 


of mere membranes, 


Some people ule the infuſion. of tobacco 

nt an emetic;z but it is a very dangerous 
aud unjuſtifiable practice, and often pro- 
_ dyces violent vomitit gs, ſickneſs and ſtu · 
uty, 


Rater ang Fuller give ſome receipts, in 


Which tobacco is an . with 
mighty. encomiums in althmatic caſes. 


A Rrong decoftion of tobacco, with pro- 


per carminatives and cathartics, given 
e ſometimes proyes of good 
effect in what is uſually called the ſtone · 
cholic, and allo in the iliac paſſiop. A 
drop or two of the chymical oil of to- 
bacco, being put on the tongue of 2 cat, 
duces violent convulſions, and death 
utſelf in the ſpace of a minute; yet the 
ſame oil uſed in Iint, and applied to the 
teeth, has been of ſervice in the tooth- 
ach : though it muſt be to, thoſe that 
| have been uſed to the taking of tobacco, 
_ otherwiſe great ſickneſs, _retchings, vo- 
mitings, Sc. happen; and even in no 
- caſe is the internal uſe of it warranted by 
ordinary practice. | 
A. ſtrong decoQion of the ſtalks, with 
ſharp-pointed dock and alum, is ſaid to 
be of good ſervice, uſed externally, in 
cutaneous diſtempers, eſpecially the itch : 
ſome boil them for that purpoſe in vrine. 
The ſame is ſaid to be infallible in curing 
the mange in dogs. 
Beat into a maſh with vinegar, or bran- 
dy, it has been found ſerviceable for re- 
moving hard tumours of the hypo- 
chondria. 5 gs 
Tobacco makes a conſiderable artiele 
of commerce; that imported from the 
britiſh plantations, pays a duty of 5 4d. 
the pouod, which is wholly drawn back 
on exportation: alſo, if all the duties 
die paid down at entry, 25 per cent. 
is allowed in lieu of all former encou- 


ragements; or the importer may pay 


down the old ſubſidy, which is 4 of a 
penny per pound, and give bond for the 


payment of the remaining duties in 


eighteen months, and only have an al. 
Jowance of 15 per cent, out of the 
bondable duties: ſo that the duties upon 
a pound of britiſh plantation tobacco, 
when the bondatle duties are ſecured as 


above, amount to 6 24. which is drawn 


back on exportation. But if the im- 
porter mall be deſirous to diſcharge bis 


1 8282 


oj 98 of eighteen months, he ſhall 


— 


fr WW 
h there yas nothing found in his bond, or any part thereof, before. the 


| A ted upon ſuch bond fo much as 
the diſcount at the rate of 7 per cent, per 


annum ſball amount to, in proportion 10 
the time unexpired. No tobacco can be 


imported into the kingdom of Great 


Britain, otherwiſe than in caſks, cheſts, 
or caſes; each caſk, cheſt, or caſe, con- 


taining 450 lb. weight of neat tobacco at 


leaſt, under the penalty of the forfeiture 


of all ſuch tobacco. Alſo. no tobacco 
unmanufactured ſhall be exported but in 
caſks, chells, or caſes of 425 lb. weight, 


ot more, of neat tobacco, except. what 
is Exported by way of ſamples; and. all 
tobacco mult be ſhipped from the very 


ſame port or place, in the original pack- 
age, and with the ſame mrks, ag it was 
firſt imported, without any alteration, 
except neceſſary cooperage, under the pe- 


nalty of the forfeiture of all ſuch tobacco. 


By an act paſſed in the twenty. fourth year 
of. his late majeſty George II. no tobac - 
co ſhall be manufactured till an account 
is given to the chief officer of the cuſtoms 
at the port of importation, of the mark 
and quantity of the caſk ſo delivered to 
be manufactured; and if ſuch an account 
not he given in, or is found to be 
raudulent, the importer ſhall forſeit 3ol. 
for every hogſhead, &c. And by the 


lame act, no tobaceo, or tobacco-flalks, 


exceeding 24 lb. nor any ſnuff, exceed- 


ing 10 lb. ſhall be conveyed by land from 


the place of importation, without a cer- 
tificate firſt obtained from the chief cuſ- 
tom-houſe officers in that pot, together 
with the importer's oath thereto, that 
the duties were paid or ſecured at the 
importation, Sc. on pain of forfeiti 

the tobatco and ſnuff ; as alſo the carrie 
age and horſes, and the carrier to be im- 
priſoned for one month: and if any per- 
ſon ſhall counterfeit or alter ſuch certifi- 


cate, or Hg the ſame to be done; he 


ſhal) forfeit 50 1. for every fuch offence, 
Alſo, if any tobacco be conveyed by wa- 
ter, without being duly entered at the 
cuſtom-houſe, and a certificate as above 
obtained, it ſhall be forfeited, and the 
maſter of the veſſel ſhall alſo forfeit, 6.4, 


pound, The penalty for counter- 


ting ſuch a certificate is 100 l. What 
has been ſaid of conveying tobacco from 


| the place of importation, holds equally 


of conveying it from any other place, 
without a certificate as above. 12 
Tobacco muſt act be cultivated in 2 


+ ws 37 - * 
» = r 4 
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855 eleayes. of walyut-tree, ſo as to 
 . reſemble a of. tobarco,. and fell the 
_ ſame, mixed thexewith, they ſhall forfeit 


_ $8. per Pond. 
185180, a ſmall _ifland in the hay of 
Panama, in South America, ſituated weſt 
long. 82“, north lat. 85. 0 
Togo, or TaAGo, is alſo the name 
of one of the Caribee - Iſlands. See the 
article Ta AGO. | RS. 
'TOBOLSE I, the capital of Siberia, fitu- 
- ated at the confluence of the rivers Tobal 
and Irtis : eaſt longitude 63“, north la- 
_ _ titude 37 30'. WE 
TocaT. the capital of Amaſia, in Aſia: 
eaſt long. 37, and north lat. 41“ 30%. 
TOCKAY, a city of Hungary; ſeventy 
miles north eaſt of Buda, the wines of 
_ which are eſteemed the beſt in Europe. 
TOoD of auge, a quantity containing twen- 
ty-eighi pounds, or two ſtone. See the 
_ articles Wool and WEIGHT. 

'TODI, a town of Italy, fituated on the 
Liver Liber, fifty miles north of Rome. 
TOES, called. by anatomifts digiti pedis, 
are the extrem: diviſions of the feet, an- 
ſwering to the fingers of the hands. See 

the articles FooT and HanD. _ 
e bones of the toes of both feet. are 
_ - twenty-ſix in number, ſometimes twenty - 
ight.; being much ſlenderer, except that 
of the great toe, than thoſe of the fin- 
gers; they have alſo a much leſs free 
mation than thoſe of the fingers: the 
Freat toe has only two bones, and the 
reſt three; except the little toe in very old 
people, in whom the two extreme pha- 
anges of the little toe grow together ſo 
as to form only one bone; whence we 
find, in this caſe, fewer bones in each 
oot. than thirteen, 
For the ſeſamoide bones of the toes, ſee 
the article SESAMOIDE. 8 
In caſe of adheſions of the toes of in- 
fants, they ſhould be ſeparated either by 
cutting out the intermediate ſkin with a 
pair of ſciſſars, or barely by * 
; with the ſame inſtrument : an 
when. this is done, in order to prevent 
their cobering again, they ſhould be 
|; wrapped up in a ſpiral .bavdage, dipped 
in lime-water and ſpirit of wine. 


* 


- 


land, or a place where a meſſuage has 
_ formerly ſtood. 1 5 
TOGA, in roman antiquity, a wide wool- 


bn gown, or mantle z which ſeemt to 


| _. Fan  F©@L 
e 


OT, in law. books, denotes a parcel of 


hape been of a ſemi-elrevlas form, vic · 
e 


Lu leeyen; differing Both, in_ richneſs 


_ AnClargenels, according to the circum- | 
_ Rantes of the wearer, and uſed only ugon 


occaſion of appearing in public, 
"Every body . that the toga was the 
. diſtinguiſhing mark of a Roman: he 


F 


- 


the jus togæ, or privilege of the toga, hy 


was the ſame with the privilege of a fo- 
man citizen; 5-e. the right of wearing a 
roman habit, and of taking, as they ex- 


plain it, fire and water through the ro- N 


man empire. 6 25 
OILS, ſnares or nets uſed by hunters for 
catching wild beaſts, as deer, Sc. 


TOILET, a fine cloth of linen, filk, or 
tapeſtry, ſpread over the table in a bed- 


chamber or drefſing-room, to undreſs and 


- dreſs upon. 


T OIJ8E, a french meaſure containing fix of . 


their feet, or a fathom, See Foo r. 


T OISON D'os, a term, in heraldry, for 


a golden fleece, which is ſometimes borne 

in a coat of arms. 3 
TOLEDO, a city of New Caſtile, in Spain; 

the archbiſhop of which is primate of 


Spain, &c. and poſſeſſes the largeſt reve- 
nue of any archbiſhop in Europe: it is 


ſituated” in weſt longitude 4 12', and 
north latitude 39% 45%. ys 
TOLEN, the capital of an iſland of the 


ſame name, in the province of Zealand, 
in the United Netherlands, fituated four 


miles north-weſt of day. rae | 

TOLENTINO, a town of the marquiſate 
of Anconia, in Italy, twenty-four miles 
ſouth- weſt of Loretto. 


TOLERATION, in matters of religion, 


is either civil or eccleliaftical. Civil to- 
leration, is an impunity and ſafety grant- 
ed by the ſtate to every ſect that does not 
maintain doctrines inconliftent with the 


public peace: and ecclefiaftical tolera- 


tion, is the allowance which the church 


grants to its members to differ in certain 


.. ©pinjons, not reputed fundamentals. 
The term toleration has made a great 
figure in the diſputes among proteſtants, 


| Who have been exceedingly divided about 
the meaſures of toleration, or the degrees 
to which heretics and ſchiſmatics are, r 


are not to be ſuffered. RS 

TOLESBURG, a port town of Livonia : 
_. eaſt long. 26, north lat. 33. 
TOLHUYS, a town. of Guelderland, in 


the United Netherlands, fituated on the 


Rhine, nine miles eaſt of Nimeguen. 
„in ornithol 


ziele TRAIN dA. N | 
* TOLL, 
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and white mottle tringa, Sor the ar · | 
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TOLL, in law, denotes a tax or cuſtom 
paid for paſſage, or for the liberty of ſell - 
ing goods in a market or fair. Hence, 
toll booth is'a place in a town, where 
goods are weighed, in order to aſcertain 

the duties thereon. | * 
- TOLLENON, among the Romans, a war- 
like machine, formed in this manner: 
one beam was fixed very deep in the 
earth, and on the top of it another, 
upon a center; on one end of this croſs- 
deam were placed a covering of hurdles 
or planks, within which a few ſoldiers 
were put, and by pulling-down the other 
end with ropes, theſe were raiſed above 

the walls of a beſieged town. 

TOLMEZZO, a town of Friuli in Italy : 

_ eaſt long, 13, north lat. 479. 
TOLNA, a town of Lower Hungary, ſixty 

miles ſouth of Buda. | 

'TOLOSA, a city of Biſcay, in Spain: weft 
long. 29, and north lat. 43% 300. 
TOLU, a port town of Terra Firma, fitu- 


ated on a bay of the North Sea, an hun 


_ © _dred miles ſouth-weſt of Carihagena. 

TOLVIFERA, in botany, a genus of the 
_ decandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
© flower of which is compoſed of five pe- 


_ tals, which are, inſerted into the cup; 


four of theſe are ſtrait and equal in ſize, 
and are a little longer than the cup; but 
© the fifth is twice as large as theſe, and is 
_  cordated at the end, and has an unguis 
of the length of the cup. The fruit and 
feeds are yet unknown. Tt is fo called, 
from its producing 'the ballam of peru, 
See the article BALSAaM, s 
TOMAN, or ToumMan, a kind of imagi- 
. __ nary money uſed _—_ the Perſians in 
the keeping of their books, and to faci- 
litate the reduction of money in the pay- 
ment of conſiderable ſums, See the ar- 
ticle MONEY. che 
TOMB, includes both the grave or ſepul- 
chre wherein a defun& is interred, and 
the monument erected to preſerve his 
memory. See MONUMENT, 
TOMBEC, a town of Brabant, ten miles 
"eaſt of Bruſſels, 721 a 
TOME, in matters of literature, denotes a 


bound book, or writing that juſt makes 


a volume, See Book and VoLpwre. 


TOMENTUM, among botaniſts, the 


© downy matter which grows on the leaves 
B _ aaa - 

TOMEUT, a town of Nigritia, in Africa: 
weſt long. 11, . north lat, 1a. 


TONDEREN, or  TonDEs, à town” of 
South Jutland, fituated on a bay of the 


a9] re 


more than twice as long, and moveable 


p44 
** 


5 k n , 2 a a2 » 44 46 * * 4 ; L 
. German ſea, twenty miles ſouth of Ry. 
11 9 Ras wu: LECT. 36. $3003.32 
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'THNE, or, Tunes, in muſic, à property of 


_ found, whereby it comes under the rela. 
tion of grave and acute; or it is the de- 
| os of elevation any ſound has, from the 
degree of ſwiftneſs of the vibrations of 

the parts of ſanorous bodies, See the 
articie SounD and Tun 
Tone is more particularly uſed for a cer- 
tain degree or interval of tune, whereby 
a ſound may be either raiſed or lowered 

from one extreme of a concord to the 
other, ſo as ſtil] to produce true melody. 
See INTERVAL and CONCORD. . 

TONGEREN, or TonGERs, a town of 
the biſhopric of Liege, in Germany, ten 
miles north weſt of Liege. h 

TONGUE, lingua, in anatomy, the pri- 
mary organ of taſte and ' ſpeech; the 
figure of which appronthes, in ſome de. 

ree, to pyramidal z its anterior part be- 
_ Ing called apex, and its poſterior part the 
baſe or root. The upper fide is not quite 
flat, buta little convex, and divided into 
two lateral halves, 'by a ſhallow depreſſed 
line called linea linguz mediana. The 
edges are thinner than the other parts, 
and a little rounded as well as the point. 
The lower fide reaches only from the 
middle of the length of the tongue to the 
point, FLY : 
The tongue is principally compoſed of 


very ſoft fleſhy fibres, intermixed with a 


peculiar medullary ſubſtance, and diſ- 
poſed in various manners. Many' of 
thele fibres are confined to the tongue 
without going any farther ; the reſt form 
ſeparate muſcles which go out from it in 
different ways, and are inſerted in other 
parts : all the upper fide of the tongue is 
covered by a thick membrane of a papil - 
lary texture, upon which lies another 
very fine membrane like a kind of epi- 
dermis, which is likewiſe continued over 
the loweſt fide, but without papillæ. 
Three ſorts of papillae may be diſtin- 
guiſhed in the upper fide of the tongue, 
capitatæ, ſemi-lenticularis, and villoſæ. 
- Thoſe of the firſt kind are the largeſt, 
reſembling little muſhrooms with mort 
ſtems, or buttons without a neck: the 
lie on the baſis of the tongue, in ſmall 
ſuperficial foſſulæ. They reſemble ſmall 


. conglomerate glands ſeated on a very 


| narrow baſis, and each of them has fome- 
times a ſmall depreſſion in the middle 
of their upper convex ſide : they oc- 
cupy the whole ſurface cf che baſis of 
the tongue, and are ſituated near _ 
Other, 
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anterior form an angle; they are glan- 
dular papillæ, or ſmall ſalival or muci- 


| laginous glands, of the ſame kind with 


thoſe that are to be deſcribed hereafter. 


We often obſerve, about the middle of 


this part of the tongue, a particular hole 


of different depths; the inner ſurface of 


which is entirely glandular, and filled 


with ſmall papillæ like thoſe of the firſt 
kind. It is called foramen cæcum Mor- 
gagnii, as being firſt deſcribed by that 


" authorz fince that time Vaterus has diſ- 


covered a kind of ſalival duRs belongin 


to it; and Heiſter found two of theſe 


duds very diſtinctly, the orifices of which 


were in the bottom of the foramen c#- 


| | L 323 
ether, in ſuch a manner as that the moſt 


- * 


eum, near each other. He obſerved the 


dudts to run backward, divaricating a 
nttle from each other; and that one of 
them terminated in a ſmall oblong veſi- 
cle, ſituated on the fide of the ſmall cornu 
of the os hyoides. | 


The papillz of the ſecond kind, or ſemi- 


lentſeulares, are ſmall orbicular eminen- 


ces, only a little convex, their circular 


edge not being ſeparate from the ſurface 
of th 


e tongue, When we examine them 


in x ſound tongue with a good micro- 
' ſcope, we find their conyex ſides full of 
ſmall holes or pores, like the end of a 
| F | 

They lie chiefly in the middle and ante- 


rior portions of the tongue, and are ſome- 


times moſt viſible on the edges, where 
they appear to be very ſmooth, and po- 


liſhed even to the naked eye, and ſome- 
times in living ſubjects. They ſoon loſe 


their conſiſtence after death, ſo that, by 


rubbing them ſeveral times, they may be 
drawn out in form of ſmall ſoft pyra- 
'mids, inclined to one fide, The papillæ 


of the third kind, or villoſæ, are the 


ſmalleſt and moſt numerous. They fill 
the whole ſurface of the upper ſive of 


the tongue, and even the interſtices be- 
tween the other papillæ. They would 
be more properly named papillæ conicæ, 


than villoſæ, from the figure which they 
appear to have, when examined through 


a microſcope in clear water. They are 


them they may be made ſhort and thick, 
whereas they are naturally long and 


naturally foftiſh, but become extremely 


flaccid after death; ſo that by bandlin 


ſmall.” 


The fleſhy fibres of which the tongue is 


compoſed, and which go no further than 
the tongue, may be termed muſculi lin- 


| Fin qty ve te erde 


1 


lios named muſculi linguales. 
| Abres theſe muſcles. conſiſt of are of three 
general kinds, longitudinal, tranſverſe, - 
and vertical; and each of theſe fituations 
"admits of different degrees of apr 64 © 


and apex of the tongue, and ſeem partly 
to be expanſions. of the muſculi ſtylo- 
gloſſt, hyo- gloſſi, and genio gloſſi. The 
vertical fibres ſeem likewiſe to be in part 
produced by the ſame 1 aud 
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and they are the ſame with what 


erg. 


The longitudinal fibres point to the _ 
y 


the tranſverſe by the mylo gloſſi. 


Beſides theſe mixed productions, there is 


a diſtin plane of longitudinal fibres, 
which run near the ſurface of the upper 


ſide of the tongue, and a diſtin& tranſ- 


verſe plain under them, All theſe fibres 
are partly interwoven, one portion of 
them terminating at the two edges of the 


tongue, and the other at the baſis and 


point, without going to any other part; 
and they lie þ ni 9 He above Foſs 


| which belong to the age To 


diſcover all theſe different fibres, and 


their different degrees of direction, we 


need only cut the tongue longitudinally, 


after it has been boiled, or Jong mace- 
rated in ſtrong vinegar. The extrinſic 


muſcles, or muſculi exteriores, are thoſe 
which by one extremity make a part of the 


body of the tongue, and are fixed by the 


other in ſome part without the tongue. 


Of theſe we reckon four pair, mylo - gloſſi, 
| fiylo-glofſi, hyo· gloſſi, and genio-gloſſi. 


In plate CCLXXIX. fig. 5. ub. 1. is re- 


preſented the human tongue, wich its 
* three integuments, which anatomiſts in 


general have omitted to remark. Bour- 


don, indeed, has figured them, but thicker 
than the liſe. A A A is the upper ſur- 
-perficies of the tongue, on which are viſible 


a multitude of papillary and pyramidal 
eminences. P is a piece of the exterior 
tunic, or coat of the tongue; in which 
are diſcernable a vaſt number of nervous 


papillæ, adhering to its interior ſurface. 


C is the fecond tunic, called the corpus 
reticulare of Malpighi. D is the cor- 


pus reticulare of other writers. E is the 


membrane, or corpus papillare, nervo- 


_ . fum, FF the glands of the tongue; and 
g G the foramen uſually found in the hin- 
der part of the tongue. e 


Ne 4. ibid. exhibits a human tougue, in 


which Heiſter diſcovered two remarkable 

ſalival ducts, 5 and d, in the foramen 
cæcum A; cc is a veſicle at the extre- 
mity of the duct 4, diſtended with ſaliva; 
and e is the place where this duct diſap- 
5 « peared; - 
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C 
peared: ff ſhew the courſe and fituation TONNAGE, or TunnAdE. See the ar- 
of theſe As The fabric and ſtructure ticle TUNNaGt. — 
of the oſeula, expreſſed at b and d, was TONNINGEN, a p 
\ ingularz having the appearance of valves land, fituated at the mouth of the Eyder, 
or caruncles, that had collapſed, ſo that in eaſt long. 8 40, north lat. 34 407. 
they did not appear as repreſented in the TONQUIN, a kingdom of the further To - 
figure, unleſs forced open by inflation: dia, bounded hy the provinces of Yunam 
is the epiglottis, i; its anterior ligament, and Canton, in China, on the north; by 
1 ute, DIY from the ſub- Cochin China, on the ſouth; and by the 
ttance of the tongue, I/ two little offi- kingdom of Laos, on the weſt ; lying be- 
- cles of the os hyoides, n m the extremities tween 101? and 108% eaſt long. and be- 
of the horns of the os hyoides, 2 # glands tween 177 and 269 north lat. Its capi- 
and papiljz of various fize, about the tal is Keccio, or Cache. 
. middle of the tongue; and o the apex of TONSPURG, a port-town of Norway, in 
the tongue bent downwards. ; the province of Aygerhuys, ſituated on 
Toncver-TIED, the popular name for a the Scaggerack-ſea, thirty miles weſt of 
diſtemper of the tongue in children, when Frederickſtat. hk 
it is tied down too cloſe to the bottom of 'TONSILS, tonfillz, in anatomy, two re. 
the mouth, by a ligament connected all markable glands, ſituated one on each 
along its middle, and called its frænu - fide of the mouth, near the uvula, and 
lum, which requires to be divided, to commonly called almonds of the ears, 


town of ſouth jut- 


give the tongue its proper motion. See from their reſembling almonds in figure, T 
the article FxzxnuUM. 


Their uſe is to ſecrete a mucous humour 
for lubricating the paſſages: this they 
_ diſcharge by ſeveral irregular but con- 

ſpicuous foramin# into the mouth,” * 

The tonſils are apt to be inflamed-from 

taking cold, for which Heiſter firſt ad · 
viles a gentle purge of tamarinds, ſena, 


This is ſometimes the cafe in adults, but 
oftener in children, who cannot then ex- 
ert their tongues to ſuck. This is, howe 
ever, by no means fo common as the 
women uſually imagine; not ſo much as 
done child in a thouſand being afflicted 
with it; nor is the operation in cutting and cream of tartar; and this to be te- 
it of little conſequence, ſince often bad peated to the third or fourth doſe, if there 
- © accidents follow it, and ſometimes the be occaſion: in the intermediate times, 
loſs of the child's life. When the in- the diaphoretic attemperating and nitrous 
Fant can put its tangue out of its mouth, medicines are to be given in powders, 
the frænulum wants no inciſion; but anda large quantity of aun liquors | 
hen the tongue cannot be extended be- allowed, which ſhould be gently acidu- 
- 'yond the teeth, the operation is neceſſary. 
| o perform this, the end of the tongue 
- ſhould be covered with a linen-rag, and 


lated, and have a ſmall quantity of nitre Ti 
diſſolved in them: gargariſms made of 
- decoions bf biſtort-root, red-roſes, and 


- 


- Held with the 1 * to prevent its ſlip- 


ping, and the ſi 


internal ſaliva) dude, is to be divided by 


aà pair of obtuſe- pointed ſciſſars, till it give 


5 
* 


+ room enough for ſucking or ſpeaking: 


* 


but in doing this, great care muſt be taken 
not to wound the ſalival ducts, or the 
proper veins and arteries of the tongue; 
for children have been known to periſh 
upon the ſpot, from the cutting the ra- 


nular veins in this operation. Midwives 

- © often tear this ligament with their fingers, 
- as ſoon as the child is born; but this is a 
dangerous and bad practice. | 


TONIC, e., in medicine, is applied to 


a certain motion of the muſcles wherein 
the fibres, being extended, continue their 


- "Extenſions in ſuch a manner, as that the 


rt ſeems immoveable, though in reality 


it be in motion, 


gament of the tongue 
running between the ranular veins and 


* 


other gentle aſtringents, are allo to be 


frequently uſed ; and the frequent waſh 
ing the feet in warm water, often has 2 
very remarkable good effect. 

If after four or five days the diſtemper is 
found not to give way to theſe - means, 
but the tumour ſtill remains, there is then 
but little hopes to be had of its reſolution, 
and a very different end is to be attempt- 
ed: emollient gargariſms are now. to be 


uſed, and maturating plaſters externally 


applied, ſuch as diachylon with the gums, 
and the like; and ſuppuratin * 
are to be applied to the whole neck and 
throat: tbe methods are to be continued 
till the tumour either burſts of itſelf, or is 
ſo ripe as to be fit for opening by the 
hand of the ſurgeon. After this has been 


done, and the matter is diſcharged, gar- 


ariſms muſt be. uſed of decoRions of 
ome vulnerary herb; or common green 
: tea, 


og 7 
J de unde ſerye the purpoſe. The mouth 
_ and throat are to be frequently waſhed 
Vith Mis till the: port ie healed, It is to 

be obſerted, however, that the reſolution 
of theſe tumours is never to ve 
of, not even during the uſe of the ſuppu · 


% F 
* * - 


n 
ded with honey of roſes, may 


deſpaired 


rating medicines, for it is often ſeen that 
the tumour has been wholly diſcuſſed 
even during the uſe of theſe means, the 
reſolution often being extremely ſlow, 

This is à very troubleſorhe complaint, 
and with ſome. perſons is apt to return 
very frequently 5 the | beſt. preſervative 
againſt it is a moderate diet and bleed- 
ing, about the time of the equinoxes; ei- 
ther in the arm or foot. Some have 


found it neceſſaty to open an. iſſue in the 


arm, in this caſe, and have been by this 


means perfectly cured; but on its drying 
have always found the diſeaſe return. 


ONSURE, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a par- 
ticular mantier of. ſhaving or clipping 
the hair of ecclefiaftics or monks. 

The antient tonſure of the clergy was 
nothing more than polling the head, ahd 
cutting the- hair to a moderate degree, for 


the ſake of deceney and gravity: aad the 


ſame obſervation is true, with reſpect to 
the tonſute of the antient monks, But 
the romaviiſts Have carrjed the affair of 
tonſure much farther; the candidate for 


it kneeling before the biſhop, who cuts 


his hair in five different parts of the head, 
wiz. before, behind, on each fide, and on 
the crown, : | 


TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in ge- 
. neral any ſmall inſtrument, uſed as well 


for making other more complex inftru- 
ments and machines, as in moſt-opera- 


tions in the mechanic arts. See the ar- 


ticle INSTRUMENT. - 105 


The tools of joiners, ſmiths, &c, may be 


ſeen delineated. and deſcribed under the 


articles JOINERY, SMITHERY, &c. _ 
TOOTH, den, in anatomy, a little, very 


hard, and ſmooth"bone, fixed in 2 proper 
alvelous or ſocket in the jaw, in the man- 
ner of a nail; and ſerving to maſticate 
or chew the food. See the articles Foop, 
CHYLE, and CHYLIFICATION. 


The natural colour of the teeth, in map - 
kind, is White; and their number from 


twenty-eight to thirty-two; fourteen, 
fifteen, or ſixteen being placed in each 
jaw, it the number be perfect. The teeth 
are uſually divided into the four inciſores, 
or fore- teeth; the two canine, eye- 
teeth, or dog teeth; the eight molares, or 


25.4 Vor. IV. 


© The bodies 
a: double wor 


grinders in exch jam, and tov bestes 


the teeth are-compoſed of 
ance, a ſtony or porcelain- 


like matter, and a medullary one: their 


eiſores, canini, and foremoſt of the mo- 
lares ; and ſometimes double, triple, or 


roots are ſometimes ſimple, as in the in - 


„er as in the hinder molares. 
he cavities of the teeth are covered with 


à vaſculo- nervous membrane, and the 
foraminula, or little holes, in the ends of 


1 


them, ſerve for the ingreſs of the veſſels 
Which afford them nutrition and ſenſa 


tion. 0 W E 8 
. 1 The uſes of the teeth are to break our 


* 
- 


food, to aſſiſt us in ſpeaking, and to add 
to the beauty of the fackge. 
For the breeding of the teeth, in infants, 


ſee the article DEnTITION, | 
Foſſile teeth of fiſhes are koown = three 


and the plectronitæ. See the articles 


names; the gloſſo - petræ, the 'bufonitee, 


GrossorE TRR, Co. 


3 


/ 


which corrodes and rends the ligaments | 
and nervo-glandulous coats, by which the 
teeth are kept firm in their ſockets + itt 


7 


As to the eleanſing of foul teeth, ſee the 


article DENTIFRICE, © 
OOTH-ACH; oJorranyia, a 
diſorder, cauſed by an impure feri 


ſeat may alſo be in the cavity or internal 
parts of the teeth themſelves, , © 
The whole intention of cure, in this di 


order, conſiſts in deriving and 1 


tories. This is to be done by ſaline, 


the impure ſcorbutic ſerum from the head, 
and then carrying it off by proper emunc- 


emollient, and purgative clyſters; by 


warm pediluvia of rain- water and wheat- 


bran, with venice-ſoap, uſed juſt before 


bed - time; by laxatives of manna and 


caſſia diſſolved in whey or aſſes · milk, or 
mineral waters : if the patient is pletho- 
ric or full of blood, phlebotomy in the 


foot will be proper, to derive the humours 
from the. head. Sudorific remedies are 


- alſo proper, but more eſpecially an elee - 


| waters are moſt proper; and if the pa- 
wAL C5 tient 


tuary made of rob of elder-berries, burnt 
hart's horn, diaphoretic antimony, and 


a few grains of nitre: or, an dunce of 
the rob may be taken in broth,” to pro- 
mote a diaphorehs z and it may be uſed 


externally, diſſolved in beer, in.the'man» 


ner of a gargle, which will yield imme- - 


diate-relief to the patient, 


When the patient is ſubject to catarrhs, - 


is ſcorbutic or cachectie, then migeral 


cer pain 


o 


«- A" 


1 oO 


Vent is of a weak bilious conftitution, the 


F'y 


water ſhould be mixed with aſſes · milk. 


Outwardly may be applied bags, filled 
with pare 


goric and emollient ſpecies z 


ſuch as elder, melilot, and camomile- 
flowers, bay and juniper-berries, caraway 


and millet-ſeeds, and decrepitated alt : 


- they muſt be laid on warm, and are very 


ſafe. A drop or two of oil of cloves or 


box, applied to a carious tooth with cot- 
ton, are medicines not to be deſpiſed ; 
and camphorated ſpirits of wine, mixed 


_ with ſaffron, caſfor, and opium made in- 


When the tooch-ach 


to a liniment, and laid to the gums and 
Hollow tooth, often gives the patient eaſe. 
roceeds from a 


- Totten, hollow tooth, it will be beſt to 


burn the little nervous cord, which is the 


ſeat of the pain, with an acute cautery 3 


und then the cavity may be filled up with 


a mixture of wax and maſtich. But if 


this cannot be done, the only remedy lef 


4s to have the tooth drawn, . 5 
Allen adviſes to rub the tooth, that is 
painful, with the root of the iris Jutea, 


or the yellow fleur - de- luce; or a pill 


may be made of equal quantities of cam - 


phor or opium, and put into the hollow 
tooth; and, laſtly, ſome greatly recom- 


mend a ſmall plaſter of tacamalhac, laid 
-on the fide of the face. 5 


"TooTH-DRAWING, the operation of pull. 
ing out a carious, or otherwiſe injured 


tooth. 

"This art, according to Cicero, was in- 
vented by ZEſculapius, in whoſe temple 
the antients hung up a 1 leaden 
pullicans, very properly fignifying that 
no teeth were fit to be pulled out, but 


ſuch as might be removed with a leaden 


forceps; that is, ſuch as were looſe and 


ready to fall out of themſelves; for they 


very little conſult their own welfare, who 
pull out their teeth while firm and ſound : 
for drawing the teeth is not only a pain- 
ful operation, but often brings on bad 
accidents, and ſometimes even hazards 


the patient's life. 
Tooth drawing, however wrong in ma- 


ny caſes, yet is certainly right and neceſ- 
ry in others. 1. In children, for the re- 


moving their lacteal, or deciduous teeth; 


For when theſe are left too long in their 
ſockets, they diſplace the new ones, and 


turn them awry. 2. In infants it is alſo 


neceſſary to draw ſuch teeth as grow out 
of the palate, or out of improper parts of 
themouth, and are placed fo as to impede 


their ſpeaking or ſucking. 3. In the 
tooth · ach proceeding from a tooth's be- 


2 | 
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TOP 
ing carious, and giving way to no medi. 
cines, drawing is the laſt reſort, and is 
abſolotely neceſſary, ' 4. Thoſe teeth 
— to be drawn which by their irre- 
gular figure and poſition lacerate the 
gums and lips, and eannot de brought 


into ſhape by the file. And, laſtly, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to draw a tooth for 
the curing a fiſtula, or ulceration of the 


ums near the roots of the teeth. 
he regular method of drawing them is 
this : if the tooth is in the lower jaw, the 


patient muſt be ſeated on a low ſeat, or on 


the floor, and if in the upper jaw, he 
muſt be placed on a high ſtool or table; 


then the proper inftrument is to be ſele&- 


ed, and the tooth carefully drawn as a 
nail out of a piece of wood, But this 
muſt never be done while the gums are in- 
flamed, ſwelled, or otherwiſe diſtempered, 


TOPARCHY, 3a little ſtate or ſeigniory, 


conſiſting only of a few cities or towns 
or a petty country, governed and poſſeſſed 


by a toparch, or lord, See the article 
GOVERNMENT. 


TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a gem called 
by the antients chryſolite, as being of a 


old-colour, See the article GEM. 

he topaz, when perfe& and free from 
blemiſhes, is a very beautiful and valuable 
gem; it is, however, very rare in this 
ſtate, It is of the number of thoſe gems 
which are found only in the round or peb- 
ble form, there never having been yet ſeen 
a true and genuine topaz of a columnar 
figure, tho' the far greater part of what 
our jewellers call ſuch, are in that form. 


The greateſt part of the true topazes are 


no larger than grains of a coarſe ſeed ; 


among theſe there are, however, -ſome 


met with of the ſize of a pea, and ſome 
much larger, though thoſe are very rare. 
It is of a roundifh or oblong figure in its 
native or rough ſtate, and uſually is flat- 
ted on one fide, and is generally of a 
bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, to- 
lerably tranſparent. They are ever of a 


fine yellow colour; but they have this, 


like the other gems, in ſeveral different 
degrees; the fineſt of all are of a true and 
pei fect gold-colour, but there are ſome 
much deeper, and others extremely pale, 
ſo as to appear ſcarce tinged. The ori- 
ental topaz is equal to the ruby in hard- 
neſs, and is ſecond only to the diamond 
in luftre. The topazes of the other parts 
of the world fall off greatly from this 


- hardneſs, but the pureſt of the genuine 


ones are conſiderably harder than cryſtal. 


The topaz, on being thrown into a char- 


coal 


r 


a ed * 


Foal fire, entirely loſes its colour, and 
when taken out, is a very fine colourleſs 
ſtone, undiſtinguiſhable from that known 
by the name of the white ſapphire ; up- 
cop the whole it appears, that the oriental 


- colobred gems are all muchalike in their 


matter, differing ſcarce at all, except in 
colour, and that when they are found ei- 
ther naturally colourleſs, ' or rendered fo 
by art, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one of 
hem from the other, 8 


T be fineſt topazes in the world are found 


inthe Eaſt-Indies, but they are very rare 
there of any great ſize: the great mogul, 
however, at this time, poſſeſſes one, which 
is ſaid to weigh an hundred and fifty- 


ſeven carats, and to be worth more than 


twenty thouſand pounds, The topazes of 
Peru come next, after thefe, in beauty 
and in value; the european are princi- 
| pally found in Sileſia and Bohemia, and 
are generally full of cracks and flaws, 
and of a browniſh yellow. a 
Beſides all theſe degrees of value in the 
genuine topazes, our jewellers keep what 
they call a kind of them, inferior greatly 
. to the true ones; all theſe are common 
- hexangular cryftals, coloured to a paler 
or deeper yellow in mines : theſe they cut 
into ſtones for rings, and fel] under the 
name of topazes; and moſt of the ſtones 
we ſee under that name are ſuch. 
The antients have ſaid much of the to- 
paz's virtue: It is ſaid to be a high cor- 
dial and ſudorifie, and to have been given 
alſo in hæmorrhages with great ſucceſs, 
But whatever virtues it may poſſeſs, we 
are not to expeR to find them in the ſtones 
our druggiſts now keep under the name of 
topazes, theſe being no other than frag- 
ments of a yellowiſh plated ſpar, common 
in lead mines, and impregnated more or 
Jeſs with that metal. The topaz itſelf 
ſeems to owe its colour to lead, but the 
quantity it contains of that is ſo very in- 
conſiderable, that it can be of no effect in 
the body, and may very well be ſuppoſed 
to leave it in the ſtate of cryſtal; which 
ſeems as much as we are to imagine really 
of any of the gems; but this ſpar, ſold in 
the place of topaz, not only diſcovers that 
it holds a great deal of lead by its weight, 
but lead has actually been ſeparated from 
it, in no leſs quantity than one fifth of its 
weight. 


 TOPE, in ichthyology, the ſqualus with the 


poſtrils near the mouth, and ſmall holes 
Hear the eyes. See SQUALUS. - 
T OPHUS, in medicine, devotes a chalky 
or RoDy Concuetion in any part of the bo- 


br oe)... TOR. 


dy, as the bladder, kidneys, | Yc. bue 

e —_ in the joints. See GOUT. 
TOPIC, in rhetoric, denotes a probible ar. 
ment, drawn from the ſeveral] circum» 


' ſtances of a fact, Cc. Hence the art of 


. and managing ſuch arguments, 
is called by the antients fopica, voi 
_ See the article INVENTION. | 
TOPICS; or ToricaL MEDICINES, are 
the ſame with external ones, or thoſe ap- 
plied outwardly to ſome diſeaſed and 
painful part: ſuch are plaſters, eata- 


plaſms, unguents, Sc. See the articles 


PLASTER, Cc. 8 
TOPOGRAPHY, a deſcription or draught 
of ſome particular place, or ſmal} tract of 
land, as that of a city or town, manor or 
tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, 
or the like; ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in 
their plots, or make dravghts of, for the 


information and ſatisfaction of the pro- 


prietors. ; | 
TOPSHAM, a port-town of Devonſhire, 
fituated on the river Ex, about four miles 
ſouth of Exeter. þ- 
TORBAY, a fine bay in the Engliſh chan- 
nel, alittle eaſt of Dartmouth, where 
the prince of Orange, afterwards king 
William III. landed, on Nov. 5, 16883. 
TORBOLE, a town of the biſhopric of 
Trent, in Italy, fourteen mites ſouth - 
welt of the city of Trent. : 
TORCELLA, a port-town of Catalonia, 
in Spain, fituated at the mouth of the 
river Ter, in caſt long, 2 50, and 
north lat. 42% AE 
TORCELLO, a town and iſland of Italy, 
ſeven miles north of the city of Venice. 
TORCH, tæda, a lominary uſed in ſeveral 


church-ceremonies, funerals, &c. and 


more uſually called flambeau. See the 
articles FLAMBEAU and TAPER. 


'TORCH- THISTLE, cereus, or cadtus, in 


botany. See the article CACTUS, 


TORCULAR, in ſurgery, the ſame with 


the tournequet. See TOURNEQUET, 
TORDESILLAS, a town of Spain, forty 
miles north-eaſt of Salamanca, 
TORDYLIUM, in botany, a genus of 
umbelliferous plants, belonging to the 
pentandria-digynia claſs: the general 


flower of which is uniform and radiated: 


the particular ones of the diſc conſiſt of 
five inflexo-cordated and equal petals 3 
the fruit is roundifh, compreſied; and ſur- 
rounded longitudinally with dentils; the 
ſeeds are two, xoundiſh, and almoſt plane. 
Fhis genus comprebends hedge-parſtey, 
candy hart-wort, &c, the ſeeds of which 
laſt are accounted carminztive, ant alext- 
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ie, but are very little uſed in the 
preſent practice. al "> 


TORE, tarus, in architecture, a large round 


moulding, uſed in the baſes of columns. 
See the article MOULDING. . 
TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a greek term, 


_ -Ggnifying. the knowledge or rather de- 


ſcription of antient ſculptures and baſſo- 
relievps. 2 #1 ang 

TOREUTICE, aun, that part of 
ſculpture otherwiſe called turning. See 


tte article TURNING. / 


TORGAW, a town of the dut hy of Sax- 
- ny, ſituated on the river Elbe, thirty- 
fave miles north-weſt of Dreſden. 


TORIES, or Tors, in the hiftory of 


. England, a faction or party, oppoſed. to 
the whigs. See the article Whigs. 


| The tor ies are great ſticklers for the pre- 


rogative of the crown, as the whigs are 

fror the liberties and privileges of the peo- 

ple: though, in truth, the principles of 
the moderate people of both parties do 
not greatly differ, 

TORMENTIL, tormentilla, in botany, a 
genus of the icoſandria-pentagynia claſs 
of plants, with a roſaceous flower, can- 
fiſting of four obverſely cordated, plane, 
and patent petals; the ſtamina are ſix- 
teen ſubulated filaments, about half the 
length of the cup; the ſeeds are eight in 


number, . oblong, obtuſely acuminated, 


and contained in the cup, which forms a 
kind of globoſe capſule, 
Tormentil-root has an auſtere ſtyptic 
, taſte, accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour: it is one of the moſt agreeable and 
efficaciaus vegetable aſtringerts ; there 
are alſo a tincture and a diſtilled water of 
it, the former of which poſſeſſes all the 
virtues of the ſimple. an 
'TOKMES, a tiver of Spain, which tuns 
from ſouth-eaſt, to north-weſt, through 
the province of Leon, paſſes by, Szlaman- 
ca, and aft:rwards falls into the river 
Douro in Portugal. AE 
TORMINA, GriPes, in medicine. See 
the article CoL1C, 1 


| TORNADO, or TURNADO, a ſudden and 


vehement guſt of wid from all points 
of the compaſs, frequent on the coaſt cf 
Guinea, See the articles HURRICANE, 
_ WHIRLWIND, Ec. ö |; 
TORNAW, à town of Upper Hungary, 
fixty miles north-eaſt of Buda, 


TOR 1 3240 J O 1 
on alittle iſland made by.the river, four 


* 


TOR 


hundred miles north of Stockholm: gaft 
long. 22% 45 north lat. 65* 4% 
TORNESOL, or TURNEs0L. See the ar- 
ticle TU&NESOL, ... -* 1 
707. city of Leon, fa Spain, * 
on the river Douro, thirty-five mi 
weſt of Valladolid. a 4 N 
TORE DO, the cRAur or NUMB-Fign, 


in ichthyology, à ſpecies of raia, the 
boqy x; 1 


0 which is perfectly ſmootb, and 
confiderably broad in proportion to its 
length; the roſtrum or ſnout is oblong 
and ſybacutez the back is ſomewhat gib- 
boſe 3 the belly ig flat, and the ſides are 
terminated by broad fins; its colour on 
the back is a duſky greyiſh, and the hel. 
_ ly is white. See the article Rata, 


9 * 


The moſt fingular property of this fiſn ie, 


.that, when out of the water, it affects 
the hand or other part that touches it, 
with a ſenſation much like that which we 
call the cramp; the ſhock is ipltantaneous, 
and reſembles that given by electricity, 
only that the effect laſts longer : this is 
all the fiſh can do; but thoſe who have re 
lated it, have raiſed the effecis almoſt into 
miracles, Reaumur has given a long 
memoir, wherein he endeayours to ac- 
count for this ſipgular phenomenon, 
which he reſalves/ into the inſtantaneous 
action of a yaſt multitudeof ſmall muſ( es 
on the ſurface of the body of the fiſh : but 
there ſeems, ſomething more required, 
in order go the perfectlyexplaining (o odd 


an effect. See plate CCLXXIX. fig. 4. 


TORQUA TA, in zoology, a name given 
to the natrix, or water-ſnake, ſrom the 
remarkable ring it bas about its neck. 
See the article N TRI. 

TORQUE, in heraldry, denotes a round 
roll of cloths twiſted and ſtuffed 1 ſuch 

is the bandage, frequently ſeen in armo- 
ries, about the heads of Moors, Cc. 

It is always of the two principal colours 
of the cost; and is accounted the leaft 
bonourable decoration worn on the hel- 
met, by way of creſt. 

TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, is the 
roaſting or ſcorching of a body by the 
fire, in order to diſcharge a part either 
unneceſſary or burtful in another opera- 
tion; as iujphur is thus diſcharged from 
an ore, before the metal can be obtained 
to advantage. See ROASTING. 


'TORNE, or TorwNea, the capital of TORRE JO, a town cf New Caſtile, in 
Spain, fifteen miles ſouth of Madrid. 

TORRENT, torrens, in geography, . 
ſa Ds 


ing 


. Torne Lapmark, a province of Sweden, 


fituated at the mouth of the river Tone, 
at the bottom of the Bothoic gulph, up- 


— 


* 


notes a temporary ſtteam of water, 
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have | rains, or an extra- : 


ordinary thaw of ſnow. 


ORRES, / a port-town of Granada, in 
ys Hens Bev males ſouth-weſt of the _ 


city of Granada: weſt long. 4267, north 
lat, 46* , tt DIED: 
TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a fa- 
mous experiment made by Torricelli, a 
diſciple of the great Galileo, which has 
been already explained under the article 
BAROMETER. 1 g 
TORRID zonx, among phers, de- 
notes that tract of the — upon the 
equator, and on each ſide as far as the two 
trapics, or 230 30 of north and ſouth lat. 
The torrid zone was believed, by the an- 
tients, to be uninhabitable z but is now 


well knowen to be not only inhabited by 


the natives of thoſe hot climates, but even 
tolerable to the people of the colder cli- 
mates, towards the north and ſouth ;z the 
.. exceſſive heat of the day being there tem- 


. pered by the coldneſs of the night. See 


the article HEaT. 


TORRIGLIA, a town of the territory of | 


Genoa, in Italy, fituated ten miles north- 
weſt of Genoa, | . 
TORRINGTON, a market-town of De- 
vonſnhire, ſituated on the river Towbridge, 
twenty-ſix miles north-weſt of Exeter. 
TORROCK, in ornithology, the larus 

with a white head, and a black ſpot on 
each ſide. - See the article Lakus. 
TORSIL, a town of Sweden, in the province 
of Sunderland, ſituated on the Meller- 
lake, forty · three miles weft of Stockholm, 
TORF, in law, a French term, ſignifying 
wrong or injury. Is = 
TOQRTOISE, 4efludo, in zoology. See 
the article TEsTUDO. LA. 
TORTONA, a city of Italy, in the dutehy 


of Milan, fituated on the ſouth fide of the 


Ps, thirty two miles ſouth-weſt of Milan. 

TORTOSA, a city of Catalonia in Spain, 
ſituated on the river Ebro, ninety miles 
ſouth-weſt of Barcelona: eaſt long. 15%, 
and north lat. 40d 45. a 
ORTUG A, an iſland of the Weſt Indies 
near the north coaſt of Hiſpaniola. 

TorTUGA is alſo an ifland on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, 

TORTURE, a grievous pain inflited on 
a criminal, or perſon accuſed, to make 

him confeſs the truth, 

108A, aport-town of Catalonia, in Spain, 
thirty-ſeven miles north-eaſt of Barce- 


na. 
TOSCANELLA, a town of Italy, thirty» 
| tive miles north of Rome. 


* 


n 
nes ſuddenly irbm mountains, whereon” TOTANUS, or Gopwrr, in ornithole- 
i 0 gps te red-legged ge with « black | 


1 9 
L 


ak, red at the baſe. See TxinNGa. 
TO'TNESS, a borough-townof Devonſhire, 
twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter. 
It ſends two members to parliament. 


TOTTED. A good debt to the king is, | 


. by the foreign oppoſer, or other officer of 


the exchequer, noted for ſuch by writing 


the word fot, 9. d. tot pecuniæ regi de- 

bentur; whence it is ſaid to be totted. 
Alſo that which is paid is to be totted. 
TOUCAN, in ornithology, a ſpecies of 


ramphaſtos, of a middle fize between our 


common magpie and the thruſh, but bay- 
ing a beak thicker and longer than its 
Whole body: this beak is hooked at the 
end, and is of a very thin ſubſtance, not 
exceeding the thickneſs of a-membrane, 
and very light and hollow, yet bony in 
ſubſtance, and very. bright and ſhining. 
It has a fort of toothed edge, which pre- 
vents its ſhutting cloſely, and, giving paſ- 
ſage for the air, enables the bird to live 


outſide and red within, and is covered 


with a ſort of ſealy ſubſtance, eaſily ſcra p- 


ed off with a finger at the edge. 
The head of this bird is large in propor- 
tion to its body, and is black on the 
crown; the xeſt of it, and the neck and 


back, are lightly va, jegated with white 


its breaſt is of a bright orange colour, its 

belly and thighs of.a very fine-and bright; 
red; and the tail is black but red at the 
end. See plate CCLXXXI. fig. 3. 


Toucan, in aſtronomy, a confteHlation of 


the ſouthern hemiſphere, - confiſting” of 
eight tmall ſtars, and otherwiſe called 
anſer amerieanus. 7 ein 


TOUCH-NSsZDLE, among affayers, refin- 


ers, Sc. little bars of gold, ſilver, aud 
copper, combined together in all the dif. _ 


ferent proportions and degrees of mix- 
ture; the uſe of which is to diſcover ths 
degree of purity of any piece of gold or 
filver, by comparing the mark it leaves on 
the touch- ſtone, with thoſe of the bars. 
The metals uivally tried by the touch= 
ftone, are gold, filver, and copper, ei- 
ther pure, or mixed with one another ig 
different degrees and proportions, by fu- 
ſion, In order to find out the-purity ar 
quantity of baſer metal in theſe various 
admixtures, when they are to be examin= 
ed, they are compared with theſe needles, 


which are mixed in a known proportion, 
and prepared for this uſe, The metals 


of theſe needlee, both pure and mixed, 
are all made into laminæ or plates, one 
| | ee e 4" £557 awelitth 


without noſtrils. It is yellowiſh on the 
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_ twelfth of an inch broad, and of a fourth 
of their- breadth in thickneſs, and 
an inch and half long; theſe being thus 
prepared, you are to engrave on each a 
mark indicating its purity, or the nature 
and quantity of the admixture in it, - 

'The: black rough marbles, the baſaltes, 


or the ſofter kinds of black pebbles, 'are 


the moſt proper for touch-ftones, See 
' MaRBLE, BaSALTEs, Se. | 
Now the method of uſing the needles and 
Kone is this : the piece of metal to be tri- 


ed, ought firſt to be wiped well with a 


clean towel, or piece of ſoft leather, that 
you may the better ſee its true colour; 
For from this alone an experienced perſon 
. will, in ſome degree, judge before-hand 
what the principal metal is, and how, 


. and with what debaſed. 


Then chuſe a convenient not over large 
1 t of the ſurface of the metal, and rub 
it ſeveral times very hardly and ſtrongly 


- againſt the touch-ſtone, that in caſe a de- 


ceitful coat or cruſt ſhould have been laid 
upon it, it may be worn off by that 
friction: this, however, is more readi- 
Iy done by a grind-ſtone, or ſmall file, 
i you have them at hand. Then wipe a 
flat and very clean part of the touchſtone, 
and rub againſt it, over and over, the 
juſt mentioned part of the ſurface of the 
piece of metal, til] you have, on the flat 
Surface of the ſtone, a thin metallic cruſt, 
an inch long, and about an eighth of an 
anch broad: this done, look out -the 
needle that ſeems molt like to the metal 
under trial, wipe the lower part of this 
needle very clean, and then rub it againſt 
the touch-ſtone, as you did the metal, 
by the fide of the other line, and in a di- 
rection parallel to it. When this is done, 
if you find no difference between the co- 
Jours of the two marks, made by your 
needle and the metal under trial, you 
may with great probability pronounce that 
metal and your needle to be of the ſame 
ailoy, which is immediately known by 
the mark engraved on your needle, But 


if you find a difference between the colour 


of the mark given by the metal, and 
that by the ne:dle you have tried, chooſe 
out another needle, either of a darker or 
lighter colour than the former, as the 
ditference of the tinge on the touch-ftone 
direAs ; and by one or more trials of this 
kind you will be able to-determine which 
of your needles the metal anſwers, and 
thence what alloy jt is of, by the mark 
of the needle; or elſe you will find that 
-, the alloy is extraordinary, agd not to be 
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5 — by the compariſon. of your 
Ds eien 
TOUL, a city of Lorrain, twelve miles 
welt of Nancy, ET 

TOULON, 7 © TH#0vLov.. 
TOULOSE. : THrOULOsE, 
TOUR, a french term; frequently uſed for 
a journey or progreſs through one or 
more countries, + + 7 | 
TOURN, or Turn, in law. See the ar- 
ticle TURN, 9 re” 
TOURNAMENT, or TURNAMENT. See 
the article TURNAMENT,' - 
TOURINE, - a town of the biſhopric- of 
Liege, thirteen miles north-eaſt of Na- 
mur. 21 & Kirin e 
TOURNAY, à city of Flandere, in the au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, ſituated on the river 
Scheld, thirteen miles eaſt of Liſle: eaſt 
long. 3 30', and north lat. 30% 3%. 
TOURNEFORTIA, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria« monogynia clafs of 
plants, the flawer of which conſiſts of a 
ſingle petal, in form of an oval tube, 
longer than the calyx, divided into five 
flight ſegments ſomewhat broad and 
pointed, and ſpread open; the fruit is a 
globoſe berry, containing two cells; and 
the ſeeds. are of an oval figure, two in 
number, and ſeparated by the pulp. 
TOURNEQUET, in furgery, an inſtru- 
ment made of rollers, compreſſes, ſcrews, 
Sc. for compreſſing any wounded part, 
ſo as to ſtop hemorrhages, See the ar- 
ticle HEMORRHAGE, | 
The common tournequet is very ſimple, 
conſiſting only of a roller, which, with. 
the help of a ſmall ſtick, ſerves to ſtop the 
effuſion of blood from large arteries, in 
amputations, by forcibly tying up the 
limb. The things neceſſary for this are 
a roller, of a thumb's breadth, and of an 
ell in length, a ſmall cylindrical ſtick, a 
conglomerated bandage, two fingers chick 
and four long, ſome compreſſes of a good 
length and about three or four fingers 
breadth, to ſurround the legs and arms, 
and a ſquare piece of ſtrong paper or lea - 
ther, about four fingers wide, See plate 
CCLXXX. fig. 1. FAS 
The manner of applying this inſtrument 
is this; the rolled bandage is to be ap- 
— to the trunk of the wounded artery 
ength ways, covering it, in a contrary 
direction, with compreſſes ſorrounding 
the foot, leg, or arm, as it were with a 
ring; the roller muſt be paſſed twice 
round theſe applications, and faſtened in 
a kyot, but (q looſely that you may ealyy 
introduce your band between it and the 
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teroal part of the leg, and the roller git | order to make her enter a port, aſcend a 
Ae by degrees, „ borting round the river, 8 39 W.4 ports 
! ſtick, which is to be introduced into the TOWER, turric, a tall buflding, eonſiſt- I 
: | Knot; this to be done till the hemorrhage ing of ſeveral Rories, uſually of round 4 
6 : the ſtiek muſt not form, though ſometimes ſquare or po 55 
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Judged moſt convenient j but where it i tadel, to defend and command the city, 
applied to the arm, the rolled bandagt is river, &c, but alfo a royal palace, where 


nal part of the humerus, and the flick in times lodged ; a royal afſenal, wherein 
this caſe is to he faſtened on the oppoſite are arnis and ammunition for ſixty thou- 


the upper part of the thigh, or juſt over ' cords of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. 
the kW -e. 2 7. ou and the chief priſon for tate criminals. 


be fixed upon the wound; D, the button taining a ſulcated and compreſſed nu- 
which turns the ſcrew; E E, à ſtrong cleus. See the article SUMACH. | 
leather-belt, to ſurround the wotinded Poiſon-oak is ſaid to poiſon two wa 
T7 FF, part of the belt pierced with by handling of it, and by the ſmell. The 
e oles, whereby it may be, fixed upon the ſcent of it, when cut down in the woods, 
delt GG, and lengthened and ſhortened has -poiſoned many people, and many 
according to the ſize of the limb, © more have ſuffered by it while burning in 
Tbid. fig. 3. is another braſs-tournequet, their fires, People with only handling it 
after Petit's manner, the uſe and appti= bave been made blind for ſeveral days 3 
cation of which will be eafily underſtood and perſons who ſit near a fire when it is 
from the deſcription of fig. 2. burning, are often ſwelled and choaked 
In plate CCLXXXI. fig. 1. n“ 2. is de- up in-all-parts of the body, in a terrible 
lineated a wgoden.tournequet, where AA manner. 
is the upper part; BB, the lower part; TOXICUM,: pots0N, See PorsON, 
C, the' ſcrew; D, the two ſmall iron- TOZZIA, in botany; a genus of the didy- 
ſcrews, to which'a leather or ſilk belt is -namia-angioſpermia claſs of plants, with 
to be fixed; E, hooks, on which to 2 monopetalous ringent flower; the up- 
faſten the other end of the belt; FF, the per lip of which is bifid, and the Jower 
ends of the upper and lower parts of the one trifid; the fruit is a globoſe unilocu- 
"Inſt amneſty awed to receive the belt, lar capſule, containing an ovated ſeed. 
and keep it fteady in its ſituation, ' TRABEATION, in the antient arclfitee- 
id. nd 2. i another kind of tournequet, ture, the ſame with entablature, See 
made of iron, the parts and uſes of which the article EN TABLATru mx. 
will be eafily egntgived from what has TRACES / the brain, among the carte- 
| been already fad. | | fians, denotes the impreſſions which ſen. 
TOURNON; u ton of Languedoc, in ſible objects make on the fine fibres of the 
France, fifty Miles fourth of Lyens. brain, by means of the organs of ſenſe , 
TOURS, a city-of France, fixty miles on which impreſſions memory, imagins- 
-ſouth-weſt of Otleane. tion, Sc. are ſuppoſed, iu a great mea. 
FOWAGE, the hawling or drawing of a dure, to depend. 1 8 
a 2 — | TRA. 
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dee rats winds ne of dire: kinds, 
vering is tendinous and robuſt. ſome blowing three or fix ah of the 


The uſes of che trachea are, to aſſiſt in year one way, and then the I ke ſpace of 


are from the external carotids, the veins fuch is that general wind between the tro- 

from the jugulars, and the nerves from pics, which off at ſea, is found to blow 
the recurrent ones of the plexus cervi - all day-long from eaſt to weſt. For the 
calis. See the articles GLA D, An- phznomena of each; with their phyſical 
TERY, VEIN, &c. — 4 ET 


into five ſegments at the limbz the fruit lated ſeeds. | 
is a roundiſh -obtuſely trilobous capſule, TRADITION, among eccleſiaſtical wri- 
containing a great-number of very mi- ters, denotes certain regulations regard - 
nute feeds. | r 

TRACHENBERG, à town of Sileſia, gion, which we ſuppoſe to have been 
twenty-five miles north of Breſla . 5 

TRACHEO TOM. in ſurgery, the name - files, to the preſent time. 
of an operation otherwiſe called bron- Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into written, 
.chotomy., See BRONCHOTOMY,. .* +  . ,wherevf.there are ſome traces in the writ- 

TRACHINUS, in ichthyology, a genus ings of the antient | fathers; and un- 
of the a&nthopterygeous fiſhes, the oper- written, whereof no mention is made in 
cula of whoſe gills are pointed, and the the writers of the firſt ages of chriſtia- 
eyes placed near one another, in the nity, LEFT: þ DR TS 

LE. | TRAER- 
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FAS Ao EAA s 
TRAERBACH, a town of Germany, gacanthi frigidz, rarely alode. It is 
' ſituated on the Moſelle, twenty miles alſo, by ſome, eſteemed a very great ex- . 

north-eaſt of Triers. . ternal remedy for wounds, and in this 1 
TRAFFIC. See the articles TRADE and ſenſe made an ingredient in ſome ſympa- 1 

N | | thetic powders, with vitriot and other 


” COMMERCE, | a 
TRAGACANTH, fragacantba, in bota - things. It is by ſome recommended alone, 
in form of a 1 or ſtrong mucilage, 


ny, a genus of the diadelphia-decandria 
| claſs of plants, with a papilinaceous flow- for cracks and chaps in the nipples of wo- 
men: but it is found, by experience, to 


er; its fruit is a ſhort bilocular pod, of 

a roundiſh figure, and containing a few be a very troubleſome application in thoſe 

| kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, caſes, and to do more harm than good, 
as it dries by the heat of the part, and 


. Gum-tragacanth, or, as ſome call it, 
© gum-adragant, or gum-dragon, is the draws the lips of the wound farther aſun- 
1 der than before. 5 | 


A 


produce of this ſhrub, which grows to 
about four feet high, and has a firm and 


robuſt ſtem, with numerous branches. 


The gum is brought to us in long and 
ſlender pieces, of a flatted figure, more 
or leſs, and theſe not ftrait, or rarely ſo; 
but commonly twiſted and contorted va- 
rious ways, ſo as to reſemble worms. 


TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatic 


powder, groſly beaten and mixed with 
ſugar, taken by way of carminative. 


TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repteſent- 


We ſometimes meet with it like the other - 


vegetable exſudations, in roundifh drops, 
but theſe are much more rare. It is mo- 
derately heavy, of a firm conſiſtence, and, 
properly (peaking, very tough rather than 
ard, and is extremely difficult to pow- 
der, unleſs firſt carefully dried, and the 
mortar and peſtle kept warm. Its na- 
tural colour is a pale whitiſh, and in the 
cleaneſt pieces it is ſomething tranſparent. 
It is often, however, met with 'tinged 
browniſh, and of other colours, and 
more opake, It has no ſmell, and very 
little taſte, but what it has is diſagree- 
able. Taken into the mouth, it does not 
grow clammy, and ſtick to the teeth, as 
the gum-arabic does, but melts into a 


kind of very ſoft mucilage, It diſſolves in 


water but ſlowly, and communicates its 
mucilaginbus quality to a great quantity 
of that fluid. It is by no means ſoluble 
In oily or ſpirituous liquors, nor is it in- 
flammable. It is brought to us from the 
iſland of Crete, and from ſeveral parts of 
Aſia. It is to be choſen in long twiſted 
pieces, of a whitiſh colour, very clear, 
and free from all other colours; the 


- railing of terror and compaſſſon, refinee 


nour of 


ing ſome ſignal action performed by illuſ- 


trious perſons, and which has frequently. 


a fatal iſſue, or end. See DRAMA, 
Ariſtotle, more ſcientifically, defines tra- 
gedy, the imitation of one grave and en- 


tire action, of a juſt length, and which, 


without the aſſiſtance of narration, by 


and purges our paſſions, This definition 
has given the critics ſome perplexity 5 
and Corneille declares he cannot reconcile 
Ariſtotle with himſelf : the inſtances Ari- 
ſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own defi- 
nition; he even denies the purging our 
paſſions to be the end of tragedy, Our 
engliſh authors are more favourable to the 
definition ; by the purging our paſſions, 


they underſtand not the extirpating them, 


but the reducing them to juſt bounds ; for 
by ſhewing the miſeries that attend a ſub- 


jection to them, it teaches us to watch 
them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the 
great misfortunes of others, it leſſens the 


enſe of our own, 

Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin 

obſerves, was only a hymn ſung in ho- 
Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, who, 

together, made a chorus of muſic, with 


dances and inſtruments. | As this was 


long, and might fatigue the fingers, as 


brown, and particularly the black, are 


| wholly to be rejefted. 4 
Tragacanth has the ſame virtues with 


gum arabic, but in a greater degree. It 


greatly inſpiſſates and obtunds the acrĩ- 


mony of the humours, and is therefore 


found of vaſt ſervice in inveterate coughs, 


and other diſorders of the breaſt, ariſing 
from an acrid phlegm, and in ſtranguries, 
heat of urine, and all other complaints of 
that kind, It is uſually given in the com- 
pound powder, called the ſpecies diatra» 

Vol. IV. 5 f 


* 


See HY Uu, CHorRvVsS, Buskix, Se. 
| APY 9008 „ The 


_ well as tire the audience, they bethought 


themſelves to divide the ſinging; of the 
chorus into ſeveral parts, and to have 
certain recitations in the intervals, Ac- 


cordingly Theſpis firſt introduced a per- 


ſon upon the ſtage with this view. Z2E(- 
chylus, finding one perſon inſvfficient, in- 
troduced a ſecond, to entertain! the au- 


dience more agreeably, by a kind of dia- 
logue: he allo cloathed his perſons more 


decently, and firſt put on them the buſkin. 
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The perſons who made theſe recitations 
on the ſcene, were called actors; ſo that 


tragedy was at firſt without actors. And 
what they thus rehearſed, being things 
added to the ſinging of the chorus, wheres 
of they were no neceſſary part, were call- 
ed epiſodes, See the article EP15ODE, 
Sophocles found that two perſons were 
not enough for the variety of incidents, 
and accordingly introduced a third: and 
here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped; at 
leaſt, it is very rare that they introduced 
four ſpeakers in the ſame ſcene. i 
Tragedy and comedy were, at firſt, con- 
founded with each other, but were after- 


Wards ſeparated; .and the poets applied 


[ 


themſelves to the cultivating of tragedy, 

neglecting comedy, See COMEDY. 
hen tragedy was got into a better form, 

they changed the meaſure of its verſe, 


and endeavouted to bring the action with · 


in the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution 
of the ſun. See the article UNIT x. 

For the ſeveral parts of tragedy, ſee the 
articles ACT, SCENE, ACTION, FABLE, 
CHARACTERS, MANNERS, c. 

The Engliſh received the firſt plan of their 
drama from the French, among whom it 
had its riſe towards the end of Charles V. 
under the title of chant-royal, which con- 


ſilted of pieces in verſe, compoſed in ho- 


nour of the Virgin, or ſome of the ſaints, 
and ſung on the ſtage: they were called 
by the title of chant- royal, becauſe the 


| ſubject was given by the king of the year, 


or the perſon who had borne away the 
prize the year preceding, 

The humour of theſe pieces ran wonder- 
fully among the people, inſomuch that in 
a little time there were formed ſeveral ſo- 
cieties, who began to vie with eachother; 
one of theſe, to engage the town from the 
reſt, began to intermix various incidents 
or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into 
acts, ſcenes, and as many different per- 
ſons as were neceſſary for the repreſenta- 
tion. Their firſt eſſay was in the Bourg 
St. Maur, and their ſubje& the paſſion 
of our Saviour. The provoſt of Paris 
prohibiting their continuing it, they made 


application to court; and to render it the 


more favourable to them, elected them- 
ſelves into a friary or fraternity, under the 
title of brothers of the paſſion: which 


title has given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect 


them to have been an order of religious. 
The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome 


of their pieces, granted them letters of 
eſtabliſhment, in 1402; upon which they 


built a theatre, and for an age and a half. 
1 | 
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acted none but grave pieces, which they 
called moralities; till, the people grow. 
ing weary of them, they began to inter- 
mix ar or interludes, from prophane 
8. 
This mixture of farce. and religion dif. 
pleaſing many, they were re-eſtabliſhed 
y an arret of parliament, in 1548, on 
condition of their acting none but proper, 
lawful, and decent ſubjects, without in- 
termeddſing with any of the myſteries of 
religionz and thus were the brothers of 
the paſſion deſpoiled of their religious 
character: upon which they mounted the 
ſtage no more in-perſon, but brought up 
a new ſet of comedians, who ated under 
their direction. = 
'Thus was the drama eftabliſhed, and on 
this foundation arrived in England. In 
roceſs of time, as it was improved, it 
ua divided into two branches, agree- 
able to the practice of the antients, and 
the nature of things, viz. into tragedy 
and comedy, properly fo called; and this 
laſt again was ſubdivided into pure co- 
medy and farce, See the articles Co- 
MEDY and FARCE, FRY 


TRAGI-COMEDY, a dramatic piece par- 


taking of the nature both of tragedy and 
comedy, the event whereof is not bloody 
or unhappy, and wherein'is admitted a 
mixture of leſs ſerious characters. 

The foundation of tragi-comedy is cer- 
tainly bad; for endeavouring to make 
us laugh and cry by turns, it endeavours 
at contrary motions, which the heart can 
never undergo; every thing that diſ- 
poſes for the one, indiſpoſing for the 
other: for which reaſon it 18 at pre- 
ſent, with great juſtice, diſuſed. . How- 
ever, tragi-comedy is the only way 
wherein comedy is allowed to introduce 
kings and heroes. 


TRAGIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 


noecia-tetrandria claſs of plants, without 
any flower petals; its fruit is a very large 
tricoccous capſule, of a roundiſh figure, 
containing ſingle and roundifh ſeeds, 


TRAGOPOGON, coOaAT's BEARD, in bo- 


tany, a genus of the ſyngeneſia polyga- 
mia claſs of plants, the compound flower 
of which is imbricated and uniform, 
being compoſed of a multitude of ligu- 
lated ſemi-floſcules, quinquedentated at 
the ends, and ſtanding on the embryo- 
ſeeds, which are enveloped in a cover- 
ing, and winged with down, 


TRAGUS, v e., in anatomy, one of 


the protuberances of the auricle, or ex- 
ternal ear, called alſo hi cas, becauſe 
6 | 


uſually 


TRA 


tragus. See the article EAR. 
'TRAJAN COLUMN, a famous hiftorical 

column eretted in Rome, in honour of 

the emperor Trajan. It is of the tuſcan 


order, though ſomething irregular ; its 


height is eight diameters, and its pede- 
ſtal corinthian : it was built in a large 
ſquare there, called Forum Romanum, 
Its baſe conſiſts of twelve ſtones, of an 
enormous ſize, and it is raiſed on a ſocle, 
or foot of eight ſteps ; within fide is a 
ſtair-caſe, illuminated with forty- four 


windows, It is 140 feet high, which is 


thirty-five ſhort of the antonine column, 
but the workmanſhip of the former is 
much more valued. It is adorned from 
top to bottom with baſſo relievo's, repre- 
. ſenting the great actions of that emperor 
3gainft the Dacæ. 


TRAJECTORY of a comet, is its path 


or orbit, or the line it deſcribes in its 
motion, See the article COMET. 

TRAIL-BOARD, in a ſhip, a carved board 
on each fide of her beak, which reaches 
from the main ſtem to the figure, or the 
brackets, | 

TRAIN, the attendance of a great perſon, 

or the trail of a gown, or robe of ſtate. 
In falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk, 


- uſually hairy. The tragus is that pro- 
tuderance next the temple: that on the 
oppoſite fide, to which the ſoft lobe of 
the ear is annexed, is called the anti- 


TRAIN, is likewiſe uſed for the number of 


beats which a watch makes in an hour, 
or any other certain time. 


TRAIN, is alſo uſed for a line of gun- 


powder, laid to give fire to a quantity 
thereof, in order to do execution by blow- 
ing up earth, works, buildings, &c. 
FRaAlN, or TRAILE OF ARTILLERY, in- 
cludes the great guns, and other pieces 
of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
field. See the article Cannon. 
TRAIN- Oil, the oil procured from the 
blubber of a whale by boiling. See the 
articles OIL and WHALE, | 
TRAIN-BANDS,, or TRAINED-BANDS, a 
name given to the militia of England, 
See the article MiL1T1A. 


TRAINING, or TRACING, in mineralo- 
£y, a term uſed by the miners, to expreſs 


the tracing up the mineral appearancet on 
the ſurface of the earth to their head, or 
original place, and there finding à mine 
of the metal they contain. See Mine. 


TRAITOR,or TRAayToR, a perſon guilty 


of treaſon, See 'TREASON., 


TRALOS MONTES, a province of Portu- 
gal, bounded by Spain on the north-eaſt ; | 


* 


T R A | 
by the province of Beira on the ſouth ; and 
by Entreminho Douro on the weſt. 
TRAMBLING of tin ore, among miners, 
the waſhing it very clean, which is done 
in a ſhovel: and in a frame of boards. 
See the article Tin, © 
TRAMEL, an inſtrument, or device, ſome- 
times of leather, more uſually of rope, 
fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate his 
motions, and form him to an amble. It 
is alſo taken in many places for an iron 
moveable inſtrument in chimnies to hang 
pots over the fire. | | 
TRAMEL-NET, is a long net wherewith to 
take fowl by night in champain coun- 
tries, much like the net uſed for the low 
bell, both in ſhape, bigneſs, and maſhes, 
To uſe it, they ſpread it on the ground, 
ſo as the nether or farther end fitted with 
ſmall plumbets, may lie looſe thereon ; 
then the other part being borne up by 
men placed at the fore ends, it is thus 
trailed along the ground. At each ſide 
are carried great blazing lights, by which 
the birds are raiſed, and as they riſe un- 
der the net they are taken. as 
TRAMONTANE, or TRAMONTAIN, 
ſomething beyond, or on the farther fide 
the mountains, applied particularly by 
the Italians, to ſuch as live on the other 
ſide the Alps, i. e. all out of Italy, as 
the Germans, Flemiſh, French, &c. | 
TRANGLE, in heraldry, the diminutive 
of a feſs, commonly called a bar. See 
the article FEss and BaR, 
TRANI, a port-town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and territory of 
Barri, fituated on the gulph of Venice, 
twenty miles weſt of Barri. 
TRANSACTION, :ranſactio, in the civil 
law, an accommodation of ſome buſi- 
neſs, or diſpute between two parties, by 
a mutual and voluntary agreement be- 
tween them, See ACCOMMODATION, 
Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS, a kind of 
journal of the principal things that come 
before the Royal Society of London. See 
the article SOC1ETY. "= 
It appears, that the printing of theſe 
tranſactions was always, from time to 
time, the fingle act of the reſpettive ſe- 
cretaries of the ſociety, till the publica- 
tion of the 47th volume, in 1753, not- 
withſtanding it has been the common 
opinion, that they were publiſhed by the 
authority and under the direction of the 
ſociety itſelf, The truth is, that the 
ſociety, as a body, never did intereſt 
themſelves further in their publication, 
than by occalionally recommending the 
18 Ra revival 
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' taxies, when, from the particular cireum- 


ſtances of their affairs, the tranſactions 
had happened for any length of time to 
be intermitted, and this ſeems . 


to have been done with a view to ſatisfy 
the public, that their uſual meetings were 


then continued for the improvement of 
knowledge and benefit of mankind, the 
great ends of their firſt inſtitution; but 
the ſociety being of late years greatly 


© enlarged, and their communications 


more numerous, they thought it adviſe- 
able, that a committee of their members 
ſhould be appointed to re- conſider the 
papers read before them, and ſelect out 
of them ſuch as they ſhould judge proper 
for publication in the future tranſactions, 
which was accordingly done upon the 
a6th of March, 1752. 


TRANSCEN DENTAL, or TRANSCEN- 


DANT, ſomething elevated, or raiſed 


above other things; which paſſes and 
tranſcends the nature of other inferigr 


things. 7 
Tranſcendental quantities, among geo- 


metticians, are indeterminate ones, or 


ſuch as cannot be fixed or expreſſed by 
any conſtant equation: ſuch are all 
tranſcendental curves, which cannot be 
defined by any algebraic equation; or 


- "which, when expreſſed by an equation, 


one of the terms thereof js a variable 
quantity. Now whereas algebraiſts uſe 
to aſſume ſome general letters or numbers, 
for the quantity ſought in theſe tran- 
Tegan problems, Mr. Leibnitz aſ- 


ſumes general or indefinite equations for 


the lines ſought; e. gr. putting x and 

for the abſciis and ordinate, the equation 
he uſes for a line ſought is a+bx+cy 
+exy+ſxx+gyzy&c.=0, by the help 
of which indefinite equation, he ſeeks the 
tangent; and by comparing the reſult 
with the given property of tangents, he 
finds the value of the aſſumed letters a, 
h, c, d, &c. and thus defines the equa- 


tion of the line ſonght, 


If the compariſon above-mentioned, do 
not proceed, he prongunces the line 
ſought not to be an algebraical, but a tran- 
ſcendental one, 
on to fjnd the ſpecies of tranſcendency 
for ſome tranſcendentals depend on the 
general diviſion or ſection of a ratio, or 
upon the Jogaizthms; others, upon the 
arcs of a circle; and others, on more in- 


definite and compound enquiries, He 


therefore, beſides the ſymbols x and y, 
alſumes 2 third, as , which denotes the 
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This ſuppoled, he goes 
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tranſcendental "quantity z and of theſs | 


three, forms a general equation for the 
line ſought, from which he finds the 
tangent, according 'to the differential 
method, , which ſucceeds even jn tranſ- 


cendental quantities. The reſult he com- 


pares with the given properties of the tan. 
gent, and ſo diſcovers, not only the values 
of a, b, c, d, &c. but alſo the particu- 
lar nature of the tranſcendental quantity, 
And though it may ſometimes happen, 
that the ſeveral tranſcendentals are 10 

be made vſe of, and thoſe of different 
natures. too, one from another; alſo, 
though there be tranſcendents of tranſ- 
cendentals, and a progreſſipn of theſe in 
infivitum : yet we may be ſatisfied with 
the moſt eaſy and uſeful one; and for 


the moſt part, may have recourſe to ſome 


peculiar artifices for ſhortening the cal- 
culus, and reducing the problem to as 
fimple terms as may he. : 

This method being applied to the by- 
ſineſs of quadratures, or to the invention 
of quadratices, ,in which the property 
of the tangent is always given, it ig 
maniſeſt, not only how it may. be dif. 
covered, whether the indefinite quadra- 
ture may be algebraically impoſſible ; but 


alſo, how, when this impoſlibility is diſs 
coyered, a tranſcendental quadratrix may 
de found, which is a thing not before 


ſhewn. So that it ſeems, that geometry, 
by this method, is carried infinitely be- 
yond the bounds to which Vieta and 
Des Cartes brought it; ſince, by this 
means, a certain and general analyſis is 
eſtabliſned, which extends to all pro- 
blems of no certain degree, and conſe- 


| quently nat comprehended within alge- 


braical equations. 

Again, in order to manage tranſcendenta] 
problems, wherever the buſineſs of tan- 
gents or quadratures occurs, by a calcu- 
lus, there is hardly any that can be ima- 
gined ſhoxter, more adyantageous, or more 


univerſal, than the differential calculus, 


or analyſis of indiviſibles and infinites, 
By this method, we may explain the 
nature of tranſcendental lines, by an 
equation; e. gr. let @ be the arch of a 
circle, and x the verſed ſine; then will 


Sd | 
a= ==; and if the ↄrdipate of 
MW ax—xx 


the cycloid be y, then will y=4/2x— 
4 7 Ke f 


x 

xx + ==; which equation per- 
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all the properties of the cycloid may be 
demonſtrated. 

Thus is the analytical calculus extended 
to thoſe lines, which have hitherto been 
excluded ; for no other reaſon, but that 
they were thought incapable of it, 


TRANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, the 


ſame with filtration, or percolation. See 
the article FIL T RATIO. 
TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original 
_ writing, particularly that of an act, or 
inftrument, inſected in the body of ano · 
„ther. | | 
TRANSFER, in commerce, Cc. an act 
whereby a perſon ſurrenders his right, 
- Intereſt, or property in any thing move- 
able or ĩimmoveable to another. 
The term transfer, is chĩefly uſed for the 
aſſigning and making over ſhares in the 
ſtocks, or public funds, to ſuch as pure 
chaſe them of the proprietors, 
TRANSFORMATION, in general, de- 
notes a change of form, or the aſſuming 
a new form different from a former one. 
The chemiſts have been for a long time 
ſeeking the transformation of metals; 


that is, their tranſmutation, or the man- 


ner of changing them into gold, See the 
article TRASSMUTATION. ; 

'FRANSFORMATION of equations, The 

dottrine of the transformation of equa- 

+ tions, and of exterminating their inter- 

mediate terms, is thus taught by Mr. 

ac Laurin. The afficmative roots 

of an equation are changed into nega- 


tive roots of the ſame value, and the ne- 


ative roots into affirmatiye, by only 
changing the ſigns of the terms alter- 
nately, beginning with the ſecond, Thus, 
the roots of the equation x+— x3 — 19x37 
+ 49 — 30 g are +1, þ2, +3, 
si whereas the roots of the ſame equa- 
tion having only the ſigns of the ſecond 
and fourth terms changed, wiz. x+ + x3 
== 19x* 49 = 30 go, are — I, — 2, 


3, 15 OE 
To underſtand the reaſon of this rule, 
let us aſſume an equation, as x - 4 * 
F—bXxF—cXx—d4X x—t, &c, go, 
whoſe roots are + a, ＋ b, +c, ＋ d, A e, 
Kc. and another having its roots of the 
ſame value, but affected with contrarv 
ſigns, as & TAX XTUXXTYXX T4 
Xx & Te, &c. o. It is plain, that 
the terms taken alternately, beginning 
from the fiſt, are the ſame in both equa- 
tions, and have the ſame ſign, being pro- 
gucts of an even number of the roots; 


fie prodpct of any two rogts having the 


ſame ſign as their product when both their 
ſigns are changed; as TAX —b=—8&a 
X + 6. 5 

But the ſecond terms and all taken alter - 
nately from them, becauſe their coeffi- 
cients involve always the products of an 
odd number of the roots, will have con- 
trary ſigns in the two equations. For 
example, the product of four, vix. ab cd, 
having the ſame ſign in both, and one 
equation in the fifth term having abc4 
x Te, and the other a bed x - e, it 
follows, that their product a õ c de muſt 
have contrary ſigns in the two equations 3 
Theſe two equations, therefore, that have 
the ſame roots, but with contrary figns, 
have nothing different but the ſigns of the 
alternate terms, beginning with the ſe- 


' cond. From which it follows, that if 


any equation 1s given, and you change 
the ſigns of the alternate terms, begin- 
ning with the ſecond, the new equation 


will have roots of the ſame value, but 
with contrary ſigns. See EQUATION, 


It is often very uſeful to transform am 
equation into another that ſhall have its 
roots greater or leſs than the roots of the 


propoſed equation by ſome given diffe- 


rence. | 

Let the equation propoſed be the cubic 
x3 —pXx*+qx—r g. And let it be 
required to transform it into another. 
equation, whoſe roots ſhall be leſs than 
the roots of this equation by the given 
difference (e); that is, ſuppoſe y = - e, 
and, conſequently, x g +e; then, in- 
ſtead of x, and its powers, ſubſtitute 


ye, and its powers, there will ariſe 
this new equation: 


(4 % 3% + 3425 + e3 ö | 
bow Þ 


| — 
whoſe roots are leſs than the roots of the 
eceding equation by the difference (e). 

f it had been required to find an equa- 
tion whoſe roots ſhould be greater than 
thoſe of the propoſed equation by the 
quantity (e), then we muſt have ſup- 
poſed y=x+#&, and, conſequently, 
x —=y—#e, and then the other equation 
would have had this form 

(B 7 3 434% — 

„ r 

n 
If the propoſed equation be in this form, 
x3 +Þx*+qx +7 o, then, by ſup- 
poſing xe g, there will ariſe an equa- 
tion agrecing, in all reſpetts, with the 
l equation 


- 


) 
z 
d 
4 i 
U 
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9 *+3293% +309 + 1 
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equation (4), but that the ſecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary ſigns. 


And by ſuppoſing x — e = y, there will 
- arife an equation agreeing with (B), in 


all reſpe&ts; but that the ſecond and 
fourth terms will have contrary ſigns to 
what they have in (B), | 

The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions gives this 


- equation, 


(Of . . -e 
+ Nr 
. 


31 
The ſecond ſuppoſition gives the equation, 


+ ne 
+ 790 ee 
gf 


The firſt uſe of this transformation of 
equations is to ſhew how the ſecond (or 
other intermediate) term may be taken 
away out of an equation. 


2 30 


- 


It is plain, that in the equation (4), 
- whoſe ſecond term is 3e—p x y?, if yon 


ſuppoſe e = 4p, and conſequently, 3. 


So, then the ſecond term will 


vaniſh, | 
In the equation (C), whoſe ſecond term 
is —3e+þ x37, ſuppoling eg p, the 


ſecond term alſo vaniſhes. 


No the equation (A) was deduced from 
x3—px*+qx—r go, by ſuppoſing 


yr & -e: and the equation (C) was de- 


duced from x p x*+gqx+r o, by 


_ ſuppoſing y =x Te. From which this 
ro 


e may eaſily be deduced for extermi- 


nating the ſecond term out of any cubic 
equation, 


Rule. Add to the unknown quantity of 


the given equation the third part of the 
coefficient of the ſecond term, with its 


proper fign, wiz. FT 4p, and ſuppoſe 


this aggregate equal to a new unknown 


uantity (). From this value of y, 
fnd a value of x by tranſpofition, and 
ſubſtitute this value of x, and its powers, 
in the given equation, and there will 
ariſe a new equation that ſhall want the 
ſecond term. | 


Example. Let it be required to exter- 


minate the ſecond term out of this equa- 


tion, x* -O x* + 26x— 34 2 o, ſup- 
pole x — 3 ., or y+ 3=x;; and ſub- + 
ſtituting according to the rule, you will 


find 5 5 
3B +99* +273 + 27 | 
99 — 545-81 (=. 

+26y +78 

* _—__ 
7 25 10 =a 


In which there is no term where y is of 
two dimenſions, and an afteriſk is placed 
in the room of the ſecond term, to ſhew 
it is wanting. 
Let theequation propoſed be of any num. 


ber of dimenſions repreſented by (n) ; 


and let the coefficient of the ſecond term, 
with its ſign prefixed, be — p; then ſup- 


poſing x — =,y, and, conſequent. 


＋ 
ly, & =y + and, ſubſtituting this va- 


lue for x is the giyen equation, there will 


' ariſe a new equation that ſhall want the 


ſecond term. 
It is plain, that the ſum of the roots of 
the propoſed equation is +þ.; and fince 


we ſuppoſe y & £, it follows, that 


in the new uation, each value of y will 
be leſs than the reſpeRtive value of x by 


— and ſinee the number of the roots 


s n, it follows, that the ſum of the va- 


lues of y will be leſs than +, the ſum 
of the values of x, by x 2 the d ffe- 


rence of any two roots; that is, by + 52 


therefore, the ſum of the values of y will 


be y- P So. 


But the coefficient of the ſecond term of 
the equation of y is the ſum of the values 
of y, viz, + p — p, and, therefore, that 
coefficient is equal to nothing z and, con- 
ſequently, in the equation of y, the ſe- 


cond term vaniſhes, It follows then, 


that the ſecond term may be exterminated 


out of any given equation by the follow- 
in FS" ra 


Raule. Divide the coefficient of the ſe- 


cond term of the propoſed equation by 
the number of dimenſions of the equa» 
tion; and aſſuming a new unknown 
quantity y, add to it the quotient, having 
its ſign changed. Then ſuppoſe this ag- 
gregate equal to x, the unknown quan- 


_ tity in the propoſed equation; and for x, 


and its powers, ſubſtitute the aggregate 
and its powers, ſo ſhall the new equa- 
tion, that ariſes, want its ſecond term, 


If the propoſed equation is a guadratic, 


as x*—þx +q= o, then, according ta 


the rule, ſuppoſe y + 3 px, and, ſub- 


flityting this value for x, you will find 
Y* +23 + EF? 
De 
DE 
ff *SiÞ*Fg=o 


And 


* 2 
SE "IT r 


And from this example, the uſe of ex- 
"terminating the ſecond term appears: 


3 


for, commonly, the ſolution of the equa- 


tion, that wants the ſecond term, is more 
on 


eaſy. And, if you can find the value 

of y from this new equation, it is eaſy 

to find the value of x by means of the 
uatian y +4 x. For example, 


Since * +q—&ip* o, it follows, that 
Tx * - g. and y = = / Ip*—9g, fo 


- thatx=y3 +ip=+Ip= vv $p*—9. 
If the propoſed —.— is a 8 


a8 =- x3 +qxt—rx+5=0, then 


by ſuppoſing & — þ . or x =y ++ þ, 
an equation ſhall ariſe having no ſecond 
term. And if the propoſed is of five 
dimenſions, then you muſt ſuppoſe 
* Ap. And ſo on. 

When the ſecond term in any equation is 
wanting, it follows, that the equation 


has both affirmative and negative roots, 


and that the ſum of the affirmative roots 
is equal to the ſum of the negative roots : 
by which means, the coefficient of the 
ſecond term, which is the ſum of all the 
roots of both ſorts, vaniſhes, and makes 
the ſecond term vaniſh, N 
In general, the coefficient of the ſecond 
term is the difference between the ſum of 
the affirmative roots and the ſum of the 
negative roots: and the operations we 
have given ſerve only to diminiſh all the 
roots, when the ſum of the affirmative is 
eateſt, or increaſe the roots when the 
ſum of the negative is greateſt, ſo as to 
balance them, -and reduce them to an 
equality, - | 
It is obvious, that, in a quadratic equa- 
tion that wants a ſecond term, there mult 
be one root affirmative, and one nega- 
tivez and theſe muſt be equal to one 
another, 


In a cubic equation that wants the ſe. 


cond term, there muſt be either two affir- 
mative roots equal, taken together, to a 
third root that muſt be negative; or, two 
negative equal to a third that muſt be 
poſitive. 1 
Let an equation x3—p x* + - = o 
be propoſed, and let it be now required 
to exterminate the third term. 
By ſuppoſing y =x — e, the coefficient 
of the third term in the equation of y is 
found (ſee equation A) to be 3 e* — 2pe 


Suppoſe that coefficient equal to 


+9. 

ex, and by reſolving the quadratic 
equation 3 " e+q=o0o, you will 
find the value o 


| e, which, ſubſtituted - 
for it in the equation q = x - e, will 


or y 
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ſhew how to transform the propoſed 
equation into one that ſhall want the 
third term, | 5 i” 

The quadratic 4 e*—2e + q= o gives 


So that the propoſed cubic will be tranſ- 


formed into an equation wanting the 3d 


term, by ſuppoling yr 2 
2. 


3 KY 3 . 8 
If the propoſed equation is of dĩimen- 
ſions, the value of e, by which the 
third term may be taken away, is had 
by reſolving the quadratic equation 
* + 2h, e + — rn o, ſuppoſing 
02577 GW eeers 1 eNTN 
— þ and + q to be the coefficients of the 
ſecond, and third terms of the propoſed - 
uation Ns | 
The fourth term of any equation may be 
taken away by ſolving a cubic equation, 


which is the coefficient of the fourth term 
in the equation when transformed. The 


fifth term may be taken away by ſolving 


a a biquadratic z and, after the ſame man» 


ner, the other terms can beexterminated, 
if there are any. 4 


TRANSFUSION, trangfufio, the act of 
pouring a liquor out of one veſſel into 


another. 


TRANSFUSION of the blood, in ſurgery, 


the conveying the arterial blood of one 


man or animal, into the veins of another. 
See the article INJECTION, 


Notwithſtanding inje&ions and transfu- 

ſions are ſeldom practiſed by our modern 
ſurgeons, they were highly celebrated, 
and often performed in the laſt century, 
The generality of phyſicians, not with- 
out reaſon, attribute moſt diſorders of 
the body to ſome vice in the blood, and 
therefore, ſome were led to think, that 
no method could be more ready to re- 
move and correct that vice, than injecting 
a proper medicine in the veins to mix 
with the blood itſe}f, or the transfuſing 
the ſound blood of one animal into the 
veins of another, inſtead of that which 


is diſeaſed. But notwithſtanding the vaſt 


expectations which had been formed by 
phyſicians from this operation, frequent. 
ly the event turned but worſe than the 
diſeaſe; for we are told, that almoſt all 
thy patients. who have been treated this 

| 3 8 ey 
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+ way, degenerated into a ſtupidity, fooliſh- 
neſs, or a raving, or melancholy. mad. 

. neſs, or have been taken off with a ſud- 
den death, either in, or not long after, 
the operations, . 

For the transfuſion. of . blood into the 
veins, firſt, a vein is to be opened in the 
patient's arm, or hand, and then à ſmall 
tube of ſilver, braſs or ivory, thruſt up- 
ward into it : the ſame is to be done 

- with the ſound perſon, only the tube 
muſt here be inſerted downward, towards 


the ſmall end of the vein; this done, the 


ſmalleſt of the tubes is to be inſerted into 
the other larger one, by which means, 
as much blood will paſs from the ſound 
perfon into the patient, as may be 
thought proper, and then the ir.ciled 
veins are to be dreſſed, or bound up, as 
in bleeding: if the patient does not 
recover after one transfuſion, the opera- 
tion ſhould be repeated again, at con- 
venient intervals z but before the patient 
receives the blood of the found perſon, 
-be. ought to he- bled proportionably, that 
the new blood laſt received, may have 
the freer circulation. Sometimes a vein 
is opened in each arm of the patient at 
the ſame time, that as much of the vi- 
tiated blood may flow out of one orifice 
as he receives of the ſound by the other. 
If the blood is to be transfuſed out of 
ſome animal into the patient, then a, calf 
or a lamb, for example, is to be ſecured 
dy ligatures, and one of their veins or 
. arteries opened in the neck, leg, or 
| thigh, and the reſt of the operation 
managed as before, 5 
TRANSGRESSION, tranſgręſſio, an of- 
fence. againſt ſome law, or a breach or 
violation thereof. ee Pies 
TRANSGRESSIONE, in our law, is a writ 


- 


uſually called a writ or action of treſpaſs, 


TRANSILVANIA, a principality bound- 


ed by the Carpathian mountains, which 


divide it from Poland on = north ; by 

| Mo!{davia on the eaſt ; by Walachia, and 
part Tn on the ſouth ; and by 
another part of Hungary on the north; 

. being about 120 miles long, and almolt 
as many bread, and lying between 22 


and 25. degrees eaſt. long, and between 


45 and 48 of north lat. 
TRANSIT, tranfitus, in aftronomy, ſig- 
nifies the paſſage of any planet, juſt by, 
or over a fixed ſtar, or the ſun, and of 
the moon ip particular, covering or mov- 
ing over any planet, as 
| TRANSITION, in muſic, is when a great- 
er note is broken into a leſs, to fditgn the 
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arg, of a leap by a gradual, 
to the next note following; whence it is 
commonly called the breaking of a note. 
See NoTE and Pass ACR. | 
TRANSITION, in rhetoric, is of two ſorts, 
The firſt is when a ſpeech is introduced 
; abruptly. without expreſs notice giyen of 
it; as when Milton gives an account of 
our firlt anceſtors evening deyotions, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky 
ador'd Ke 
The God that made both air, ſky, earth 
and heaven. 
— — Thou alſo mad'ſt the-night, 
- Makeromnipotent,and thou the day! 
The ſecond fort of tranſition is, when a 
writer ſuddenly leaves the ſubje& he is 
upon, and paſſes unto another, from 
- which it ſeems different at firſt view, but 
has a relation and connection with it, 
and ſerves to illuſtrate and enlarge it, 
TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet 
applied to ſuch verbs as ſignify an action 
which paſſes ſrom the ſubject that does 
it, to or upory another ſubject which re- 
ceives it. | Under the head of verbs tran- 
ſitive,, come what we uſually call verbs 
active and paſſive; other verbs, whoſe 
action does not pals out of themſelves, 
are called neuters, and by ſome gram- 
marians, intranſitives. Pods 
TRANSITORY, in common law, ſtands 
in oppoſition to local; thus actions are 
ſaid to be tranſitory, which may be laid 
in any county or place. See Local. 


maſſage 


- TRANSLATION, the act of transferring 


or removing a' thing from one place to 
another; we ſay the tranſlation of a 
biſhop's ſee,” a council, a ſeat of juſtice, 
Se. ö 1 
TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion 
of a book, or writing out of one lan- 
uage into another, 105 
TRANSMARINE, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond ſea, 
TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or 
tranſlation of a whole people into another 
country, by the power of a conqueror. 
TRANSMIGRATION, is particularly 
uſed for the paſſage of a ſoul out of one 
body into another, being the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call metemphſychoſis. 
See the article METEMPUSYCHOSIS. 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, Sc. the 
act of a tranſparent body paſſing. the rays 
of light through its ſubſtance, or ſuffer- 
ing them to paſs; in which ſenſe the 
word ſtands oppoſed to reflection. Tranſ- 
miſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame 
. ſenſe with refraftion, by which molt 
bodies, 
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bother, in tranſmitting the rays; do alſo 


refract them. For the cauſe of trahſ- 


miſſion; or tie reaſon A | 
e rays, 


tranſmit, and others re 
OPACITY and TRANSPARENCY. | 
The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, are ſubje& to fits of enſy tranſ- 
miſfion and reflection. See LIGHT. 


TRANSMUTATION, the act of tranſ- 


forming, or changing one nature into 
another. Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves, ſeems delighted with tranſmuta- 
tions: he goes on to enumerate ſeveral 
kinds of natural tranſmutations; groſs 
bodies, and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually tranſmuted into each other; and 
adds, that all bodies receive their active 
force from the particles of light, which 


enter their compoſition, For all fixed 


bodies, when well heated, emit light as 


long as they continue fo; and again, 


light intermingles itſelf, and inheres in 


bodies, as often as its rays fall on the 


ſolid particles of thoſe bodies. Again, 
water, which is a fluid, volatile, taftetels 
ſalt, is by heat, tranſmuted into a va- 
pour, Which is a kind of air, and by 
cold, into ice, which is a cold tranſparent 


"brittle ſtone, eaſily diſſolvable, and this 


ſtone is convertible again into water by 
heat, as vapour is by cold. See WATER, 
Varour, Ice, Sc. | | 

Earth, by heat, becomes fire z and by 
cold, is converted into earth again; 


denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rari- 


fied into various kinds of air; and that 
air, by fermentation alſo, and ſometimes 
without, reverts into groſs bodies. Quick- 
filver ſometimes puts on the form of a 
fluid metal, ſometimes it appears in ſhape 
of a pellucid fragile (alt, called ſubli- 
mate ; ſometimes of a pellucid volatile 


White taſteleſs earth, called mercurius 


dulcis; by diftifzation it becomes vapour, 


ond by agitation in vacuo, it ſhines like 


fixe, &c. See EarTH, MERCURY, Ec. 


All dodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, 
Sc. with all their varicus parts, grow 


#id increafe out of water, and aqueous 
and ſaline tinctures z and by putrefaction, 
all of them revert into water or an 
equeous liquor again. Farther, water 
expoſed a while io the open air, puts on 
a tincture, which, in proceſs of time, has 
a ſediment and a fpirit, and before putre- 


alſo called the grand operation; ind, they 


ſay, is to be effected with the philoſo- 


her's ſtone, See the article PH1t080+ 

HER's STONE. 3 . . 
Some alchemiſts hold, that the tranſmu- 
tation ſhould rather be called the per- 
fection of iniperfe& metals; as holding 


all metals intended by nature, to arfive 


equally at the perfection of gold, in as 
much as they are compoſed of the fame 
matter ; and that it is only the impurity 
of their matrices, that is, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that 
has prevented their arriving thereat. 
The elixir being projected on any of theſe 
metals, it is ſuppoſed to purge and ſepa- 
rate the impure parts from the pure, and 
to join itſelf wholly to the mercury 
(wbich is the pureſt part) as being of the 
ſame nature. 

Whether or no metals may be tranf- 
muted into one another, is a point 
ſtrongly diſputed among philoſophers ; 


| the alchemiſts ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the 
; affirmative. _ Some metals, it is com- 


Vs. 


faction, yields nouriſhment both ſor ahi- - 


mals and Vegetables, 


TrantuyuTATION, in. alchemy, denotes 


the act of charging or exalting 1mper- 
fect metals into gold or fitver, This is 
Vor. IV. | 


monly ſuppoſed, may be changed into 
othere, e. g. iron into copper, and lead 
into tin; but Cardan, and ſome others, 
deny even this, and argue farther, that 


though iron and braſs, as being nearly 


alike in weight and tenacity, &c. pro- 
vided their colour and hardneſs could be 


changed, might be converted into one 


another, either really or at. leaſt appa- 
rently; yet would the tranſmuting or 
ripening of other metals into gold or 


filver, be ſtill not leſs ĩimpoſſible; both ag 


theſe metals axe all to be firſt calcined, 
after which they can never again be 
brought back to their priſtine purity, and 
as there is a generation required which 


is not the work of art but of nature. 


Cardan, L; mery, Dickenſon, and others, 
give us accvunts of the various impoſ- 
tures of adepti in the bufineſs. of tranſ- 
mutation; ſome, for inſtance, fixing 
mercury with yerdigreaſe, and then beigh- 
tening the colour with cadmia, &c. but 


- this, if tried with the coppel, ail goes off 


in fumes ; and, in effect, nothing pro- 


duced this way ovght to be «judged ; 
tue gold, unleſs Nenduie copelling an 


cemetitativn, purification with antimony, 
and the depart: Add, that it muſt have 
the malleability, extreme ductility, and 


| ſpecific gravity of gold. See GOLD, Te, 


TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, denotes 


the reduQtion or change of one figure 


or body into another of the fame area 
er ſolidity, but of a different form z 
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an triangle into a ſquare, a pyramid 
into a parallelopiped, &c, In the higher 
geometry, tranſmutation is uſed for the 
converting a figure into another of the 
_ ſame kind and order, whoſe reſpe&ive 
parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an 
equation, admit of the ſame tangents, 
Sc. If a rectilinear figure be tranſ- 
muted into another, it is ſufficient that 
the interſections of the lines which com- 


poſe it be transferred, and the lines 
drawn through the ſame in the new 


figure. If the figure to be tranſmnted 


de curvilinear, the points, tangents, and 
other right lines by means whereof the 
curve line is to be defined, muſt be 
transferred, a 
TRANSOM, among builders, denotes the 
. piece that is framed acroſs a double light 
window. See the article WIN DOw. 
'TRANSOM, among mathematicians, ſigni- 
fies the vane of a crols-ftaff, or a wooden 
number fixed acroſs, with a ſquare where- 
on it ſlides, Sc. See CROSS-STAFF, 
Taaxsou, in a ſhip, a piece of timber 
which lies athwart the ſtern, between the 
two faſhien-pieces, directly under the 
gun-room-port. See the article SHIP, 
TRANSPARENCY, diaphaneity, in phy- 
ſice, a quality in certain bodies where- 
by they give paſſage to the rays of light, 


in contradiſtinction to opacity, or that 


quality of bodies which renders them 
_ impervious to the rays of light, For the 
docti ine of tranſparency, ſee OPACITY, 
TRANSPIRATION, the inſenfible, or al- 
moſt inſenſible, paſſage of an excremen- 
' titious matter through the pores of the 
ſkin, called. alſo perſpiration. . See the 
article PERSPIRATION, 
' "TRANSPIRATION is alſo uſed. by ſome au- 
thors for the ingreſs or entrance of the 
air, vapour, &c. through the pores of 
the ſkin into the body. Cardan, by this 
kind of tranſpiration, accounts for the 
. Prodigy of a woman whoſe daily urine 


. - weighed twenty-ſeven pounds, though 


all the food ſhe took, both dry and liquid, 
did not exceed four pounds, Dr. Bay- 
nad allo ſuſpeAs ſome ſuch tranſpiration 

to be the caſe. in hydropical perſons. 

TRANSPLANTATION, in agricultpre 
and gardening, the ad of removing trees 
or plants from the places where they were 


ſcwed, cr raiſed, and planting them in 


others. See the article PLANTING, 
TRANSPLANTATION, in natural magic, 
is uled for a method of curing diſeales, 
„by transferring tem from one ſub- 
ject to another, Which was much in vogue 


= 
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ES. 
. among certain chemical or rather ſympa- 
. thetical phyſicians ſome years ago. , A 
ſubject too whimſical to deſerye further 
notice. h | 
TRANSPORTATION, the act of con- 
_ veying ar carrying a thing from one place 
to anothen. 1 
Tranſportation is a kind of punifhment, 
or more properly an alleviation or com- 
mutation of puniſhment, for criminals 
convicted of felony, who for the firſt 
offence, unleſs it be an extraordinary 
one, are generally tranſported to the 


plantations, there to bear hard labour 


for a term of years; within which, if 
they return, they are executed without 
farther trial. 


TRANSPORTATION of plants, In ſending 


plants from one country to another, great 


cautions are neceſſary. The plants ſent 
from a hotter country to a colder, ſnould 
be always put on board in the ſpring of 
the year, that the heat of the ſeaſon may 
de advancing as they approach the colder 
__ climates z and, on the contrary, thoſe 
which are ſent from a colder country: to 
a hoiter, ſhould be ſent in the beginning 
of winter, The beſt way of packing up 
plants for a voyage, if they be ſuch as 
will not bear keeping out of the earth, is 
to haye boxes with handles, filling them 
with earth, and planting the roots as choſe 
together as may be; the plants ſhould be 
ſet in theſe boxes three weeks before they 
are to be put on bourd;z and in good 
weather they ſhould be ſet upon the deck; 
and in bad removed or covered with a 
tarpaulin, If they are going from a 
hotter country to a colder one, they muſt 
have very little moiſture; if, on the con- 
trary, they are going from a colder to a 
warmer, they may be allowed water more 
largely, and being ſhaded from the heat 
of the lun, they will come ſafe. 
A great many plants, however, will live 


out of the earth a conſiderable while; asthe 


ſedums, euphorbiums, ficoides, and other 
ſucculent ones. Theſe need no other es re 
than the packing them up with moſs in a 

. Cloſe box; and there ſhould be a little hay 
put between them, to prevent them from 
wounding or druiſing one another, and 
holes bored in the boxes to keep them from 
heating and putrefying. In this, man- 
ner they will come ſafe from a voyage of 


two or three, or even four or five months. 


Several trees alſo will come ſafe in the 
ſame, manner; taking them up at a ſea- 
ſon hen they have done growing, and 
packing them. vp with mols, Ot — 
| '., tort 
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© Kit ure dranges, olives, cape rs, jaſmioes, pole 2 ned clef, for example, om the 
bn pdttegtatidte-trees. 'Thefe, and many treble to the mean, wherever the new 
ethers, ars atinally Brought over to us clef is ſet, we ſuppoſe it the ſame indi- 


from Italy; aud, though they ate three vidual note in the ſame place of the ſcale, 
or four * wh the paſſage, ſeldom As if the piece were that part in the com- 
mifcarry, e beſt way of ſending poſition to which the new clef is generally 


over ſeeds, is in their natural huſks, ina appropriated, ſo that it may direct to the 


TRANSPOSITION, 


bag, of packed op in a govrd-ſhell 
keeping them dty, and ont of the way 
of vermin, 


bringing any term of an equation over to 
the other ſide. See EQUAT10N.' 


TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a diſturb- 
ing or diflocating of the words in a diſ- 
_ courſe, or 'n changing. of their natural 


order of conſtruction, to'pleaſe the ear by * 
rendering the contexture more eaſy, * X 
a greater ſecond above the mean, is a 


ſſmmooth, and harmonious, A tranſpoſi- 


allowed of them hut in oratory, and poe- 


tion which renders the ſenſe perplexed, is 


vicious. The conſtitution of the antient 
languages, being much more artful than 


that of the modern ones, allowed of much 


ome and.more frequent tranſpoſitions. 
he Engliſh, French, c. ſcarce ever 


try, in which caſes they ſerve to give a 
foree and energy to the diſcourſe or the 
verſe, and to prevent their languiſhing, 


TxansPo8ifton, in muſic, is a changing 
of the notes of a piece of muſic, or the 
- ſhifting a ſong from its former ſituation, 


to ſet it either higher or lower, or in ano- 


ther octave. 


Of this chere are two kinds, the firſt is 


wich reſpect to the clef, the fecond with 


reſpect to the key, Tranſpoſition, with 
reſpe& to the clef, conſiſts in the changing 
the places or ſeats of the notes or letters 
among the lines and ſpaces, but fo ag 
that every note is ſet at the ſame letter, 
This is done either by removing the ſame 
clef to another line, or by uſing another 


clef, but with the ſame ſignature, by rea- 


| ſon the piece is in the ſame key. 


article CLEF, 
The pradlice is eaſy in either caſe. In 
the firſt you take the firſt note at the ſame 


\ diſtance, either above or below the clef- 


note, in its new poſition, as before, and 
all the reſt of the notes in the ſame rela- 


tions or diſtances from one another, ſo that 


the notes are all ſet on lines and ſpaces | 
' ſetting” of the mußte to a different clef, 


© clef-notes are invariable in the ſcale, and 


of the ſame name. In the ſecond, or 


in algebra, the 


See the : 
one letter, and its line or ſpace, to ano- 


ſame notes we had before tranſpoſition, 
Now from the fixed relations of the three 
clefs in the ſcale, it will be eaſy to find 
the ſeat of the firſt tranſpoſed note, and 
then all the reſt are to be ſet at the ſame 
mutual diſtances they were at before, 
See the article SCALE, 

Suppoſe, for example, the firſt note of a 
ſong be d, a ſixth above the baſs clef 
wherever that clef is placed, the firſt note 
muſt be a greater ſecond above it; becauſe 


om ſixth above the baſs-clef, the re- 
ation hetween the two being a fifth: fo 
that the firſt note will ſtill be the ſame 


individual note 4, The uſe of this tranſ- 


poſition is, that if a ſong be ſet with a 
certain clef in a certain poſition, the notes 
go far above or below the ſyſtem of five 
lines, they may, by the change of the 


place of the ſame clef in the particular 


© "ſyſtem, or by taking a new clef, be 
brought more within the compaſs of the 
r . . 


Tranſpoſition from one key to another, 


is the changiog of the key, or a ſetting 


"all the notes of a ſong at different letters, 

and performing it conſequently in'differ. 
ent places upon the inſtrument, Ste the 
article KEY, n N 

Tue deſign hertof is, that a ſong which. 


being begun in one place is too high, too 


— 


low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for a cer. 


- tain inftrament, may be begun in another 


place, and fiom that carried on through 


all its juſt degrees. The clef and its po- 


ſitions here remain the ſame, and the 


change is of the notes themſelves, from 


ther. In the former 1 the notes 
4 


were expreſſed by the ſame letters, but - 
both removed to different lines and ſpa- 


ces; in this the letters are unmoved, and 


the notes of the ſong transferred to or 
expreſſed' by other letters, and conſe. 
quently ſet 'upon different lines and ſpa- 
ces, which therefore requires a different 
ſignature of the clef. e 


it is to be obſerved the places of the thiee TRANSUBSTANTIATION, tranſub- | 


pare to one another in theſe relations, the 


mean a fif h above the baſs, and the tre- 


ble a fifth above the mean, Now to tranſ· 


ftantiatio, in theology, the converſion or 


change of the ſubſtance of the bread and. 
wine in the euchariſt, into the body and 
blood of Jefos Chrilt, which the romiſh 

18 8 2 > church 
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church hold is wrought by the conſecra- 
tion of the prieſt. This is a main point 
in the romiſh religion, and is rejected by 


the proteiiants, the former maintaining 


body: but the council of 


the tranſubſtantiation ta be real, the lat- 
ter only figurative; N — 3 
hoe eft corpus meum. ©* this {ignifies m 
Mop Trent ood 
vp ſtrenuouſlv for the literal ſenſe of the 
verb eft, and ſay expreſsly, that in tran- 
ſubſtantiation the body and blood of our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift are truly, really, and 


. ſobſtantially under the ſpecies of bread 


and wine, The controverſies about this 
point, are almoſt innumerahle. 


TRANSUMPTION, tranſumnptio, in the 


ſchools, a ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or 2 
ment, uſed where a queſtion propoſed is 
transferred to another; with this condi- 
tion, that the procf of this latter ſhould 


be admitted for a proof of the former, 


See the article SYLLOGISM, 

RANSVERSALIS, in anatomy, a name 
given to ſeveral muſcles, Ic. in reſpect 
to their ſituation, progreſs. Sc. af, 1. 
The tranſverſalis abdominis, a muſcle 
which lies under the obliqui, and ariſes 
from the cartilago xiphaides, from the 


extremities of the falſe ribs, from the 
tranſverſe spophyſis of the vertebræ of 


the loins, is fixed to the innerſide of the 
ſpine of the ileum, and inſerted in the 
os pubis and the linea alba. This, with 
tbe obliqui, unites its tendons as it ap- 

oaches the linea alba, and is the only 


_ muſcle that is cut in the operation of the 


bubonocele. It has a fine and thin mem- 


| brane, that cloſes exactly its ring or ho'e 


through which the veſſels paſs, 2. 
verſalis colli, is faid to be a part of the 
longiſſimus dorſi, 


. »m- 


_ Inſerted by ſo many diſtin tendons into 
all the ſuperior ſpines. 


Travſ- 


It ariſes from the os 
ſactum, and from all the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebrez of the loins, back 
and neck, except the two firſt; and is 


It moyes the 
whole ſpine obliquely backwards. g. 
Traoſverſalis pedis placentini, comes 


From the bone of the metatacſus that ſuſ- 


Into the os ſeſamoides of the toe. 


| tains the toe next the little toe, and paſ- 


ſing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted 
Its uſe 
js ta bring all the toes cloſe to one ano- 


tubercle of the os iſchium on each fide, and 


- Inſerted into the poſterior part of the bulb 


of the urethra; however theſe muſcles 
pre not quite determinate and certain in 


their origin or inſertion, and lometimes 


. ; 
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they are wholly wanting; when : 
they dilate; the W io bi ve 


ther, 4. Tranſverſalis penis, one of the - 
dilstors of the urethra, arifing from the 


— 


erior 
part. 5. Tranſverſalis is alſo a name 


| givento a ſuture of the cranium, becauſe 
of its traverſing ox croſſing the face from 


one fide to another, See SKULL. 


TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes 


acroſs another, from corner to corner; 
thus bends and bars, in heraldry, are 
tranſverſe pieces or bearings ; the diago- 
nals of a.parallelogram or a ſquare, are 
tranſverſe lines: lines which make inter. 
ſections with perpendiculars, are alla 
called ablique or tranſyerſe lines. 

For the tranſverſe axis or diameter, called 
alſo the firſt and principal axis, ſee the 
articles Axis, DiaMETER, LArus 
TRANSVERSUM, ELlirsts, &c. 


TRANSVERSE MUSCLES; in anatomy, are 


certain muſcles ariſing from the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the vertebræ of the lains, See 
the article TRANSVERSALIS. 


TRAPA, in botany, a genus of the tetran- 


dria- monogynia claſs of plants, the co. 
roſla whereof conſiſts of four petals, ver- 
tically ovated, and larger than, the cup: 
the fruit is a hard oſſeous capſule, of an 
oblong oval figure, containing only one 
cell, and armed with four ſharp, thick 


| ſpines, placed oppoſitely in the middle of 


the ſides, and pointed; theſe before were 
the leaves of the calyx : the ſeed is a co» 
yered ſingle nucleus, of an oval figure. 


TRAPANo, a city andport-townof Sicily, 


ſituated on the moſt weſtern parts of the 
iſland, in eaſt Jang, 120 8, north lat. 389, 


TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a- plane 


figure contained under four unequal 
right lines, 1, Any three ſides of a tra- 

zium taken together, are greater than 
the third. a. The two diagonals of 
any trapezium, divide it into four pro- 
portional triangles, 3. If two, fides of 
a trapezium be. parallel; the reQangle 
under the aggregate of the parallel ſides 
and one half their diſtance is equal to 


that trapegium, 4. If a parallelogtam 


circumſeribes a trapezium, fo that one of 


the ſides of the parallelogram be parallel 
do a diagonal of the trapezium, that pa- 


rallelogram will be the double of the tra- 


pezium. x. If any trapez um has two 


of its oppoſite angles, each s right angle, 
and a diagonal be drawn. joining theſe 
angles; and if from the other two angles 
he drawn two perpendiculars to that dia- 
gonal, the diſtances from the feet of theſe 
perpendiculars io thoſe right angles, re. 


| ſpeRtively taken, will be «equal. 6. If 


des of s trapezium be esch diſſected 
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parallelogram, which will be one half of 


the trapezium. 7. If the diagonals of - 
a trapeaium be biſſected, and a right line 


joins. theſe points, the aggregate of the 
{quares of the ſides is equal to the aggre- 
gate of the ſquares of the diagonals, to- 
* gether with four times of the ſquare of 


- the right line joining the point of biſ- . 


ſection. 8. In any trapezium, the ag- 
gregate of the diagonals is Jeſs than the 


aggregate of four right lines drawn from 


any point (except the interſcAion of the 
diagcnals) within the figure. 


/TRAPEZIUS, in anatomy. See the article | 


CUCULARI1S. | 
TRAPEZOTD, is a folid irregular figure, 


- having four ſides not parallel to one 


another. 


TRAPEZOND, or TREBISOND, a city 


and port-town of aſiatic Turky, in the 
province of Amaſia, fituated on the 
Black-ſea ; eaſt long. 425 20/, north lat. 
42* 26, 

TRAYVE, a river of Germany, in the cir- 


cle of Lower Saxony and dutchy of Hol- 


ſtein, which runs from weſt to eaſt by 
Lubeck, and falls into the Baltic at 
Travemund. 

TRAYEMUND, a port · town of the dutchy 
of Hoiſtein, ſituated on the Baltic ſea, at 


the mouth of the river Trave: eaſt long. 


r0® 25 north lat. 54 30“. 
TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in ge- 


neral, denotes ſomething that goes athwart - 
Another; that is, croſſes and cuts it ob- 


Jiquely, | 

Hence, to traverſe a piece of ordnance, 
among gunners, ſignifies to turn or point 
it which way one pleaſes, ypon the plat- 
- form. 

In fortification, traverſe denotes a trench 
With a little parapet, or bank of earth, 
| thrown perpendicularly acroſs the moat, 
or other work, to preyent the enemy's 

cannon from raking it. Theſe traverſes 
may be from twelve to eigbteen feet, in 

order to be cannon proof, and their 
- height about 6x or ſeven feet, or more, 
jf the place be expoſed to any eminence. 
And to preſerve a communication, a paſ- 


ſage of about five or fix feet wide myſt be 
. Jef; at one end of the traverſe, The 


different ways of.conftruciing theſe works, 
are repreſented in plate CCLXXXI. 
. 77 2. 0* , 2, 2 and 4. 


any part of a work, thus ſhut in by 


one or more traverſes, is likely to be de- 


 Fended by the muſketry, it will de proper 
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and the points of biſſectiĩon be joined by to add to the traverſes one or more o- 
four right lines, theſe lines will form a 


J 
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banks within the defence, for the troops 


to mount on, when they want to fire over | 


the traverſe. 


TRAVERSE, in navigation, is 2 com | 
_ courſe, wherein ſeveral different ſucceſſive 

- courſes and diſtances are known.  ' © 

To work a traverſe, or to reduce a com- 


pound courſe to a fingle one, 1. Make 


2 table of fix columns, marked courſe, ' 
- diſtance, N. 8. E. W. beginning at the 
left hand, and write the given courſes 


and diftances in their proper columns. 
2. Seck the given courſes and diſtances 
in the traverſe table, and let the corre 


| ſponding differences of latitude and de- 


rture be wrote in their proper columne 
in the table made for the queſtion. 3. 
Add up the columns of northipg, ſouth- 
ing, eaſting, and weſting; then the dif 
ference between the ſums of northing 
and ſouthiog, gives the whole difference 
of latitude, which is of the ſame name 


with the greater; and the difference be- 
tween the ſums of eaſting and weſting 
will be the whole depaiture, which is 


likewiſe of the ſame name with the great. 


et. 4+ The whole diff. lat. and depart. 
to the compound, courſe being found, 


the dire& courſe and diſtance will be 


found by Caſe IV. of plain-failing, Sex 


the article NAVIGATION. 
Example ; Suppoſe a ſhip, in the latitude 


of 4 10 north lat. 30 39“ E. long. ſaile 
S. 119 W. 91 miles, S. W. 120 miles, 
W. N. W. 130 miles, S. E. 135 miles, 


8. E. by E. 130 miles, and S. W. by 8. 


150 miles; required the direct courſe 


and diſtance ſailed, and the latitude and 
longitude the ſhip is in? | 
Geometrically: draw the meridian line 


p; & (plate XL. fig. 5. and make the 


angle 9p 2 equal to 1115 = 1 point, 
and draw the right line gp, making it 
val to 38 miles, the firſt diſtance 


ſailed ; and let fall the perpendicular 923 
then will g be the place of the ſhip. p = 
the difference of latitude, and g 2 the de- 


p*rture belonging to the firlt courſe : 


and after the ſame manner muſt the tri- 
| angles g37, 154.473, 5u6, and 6 7 y, 
be prop: Red ; then will av be the place 


of the ſhip at the end of her failing, px 
the diff rence of latitude, uv x * oe 
paxture, the angle x p wy her direct covrſe 
from her firſt to her laſt Ration, 'and'p av 
her direct diſtance; which may be all 
meaſured. by the inſtroctions given under 
the article NAVIGATION. 


Arithmetically « the arithmetical — 


— 
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each courſe atid diſtance, as in the firſt 
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ems problem depends entirely om the 

— ved Fourth caſes of Plaue SAHLING ; 
for firſt” the correſponding difference of 
Jatitude and departure muſt be found to 


eaſe, and placed in a table according to 


their ſeveral directions: that is, when the 


ip ſails to the northward, the difference 
- of latitude muſt be placed in the north 
. xolymn, but, when'to the ſouthward, in 


the ſouth column; and the departure, 
Ff the ſails to the weftward, in the weſt 
column, but, if to the eaſtward, in the 
eaſt colomn, Then will the totals of 
the ſeveral columns ſhew the northings, 


- fouthinps, eaſtings, and weſtings the ſhip 
+ has — And, conſequently, if the 
.- ſonthings exceed the northings, the ſhip 


will be to the ſouthward of her firſt ſta - 
tion, and juſt as much as is the excels, 


hin, 


TRA 
thing more than fourth by weſt, bechuſe 
the difference of latitude is ſoutherly, and 


the departure weſterly, 


4. As the fine of the : ET LEAL 
courſe =14*4# = - . 993760034 


Is to the departure = 102,1= 2,00902 57 


So is the radius = 96% ©0/ = 10,0000000 


To.the diſtance = $29.6 =. 2.6330223 


And, becauſe the difference of latitude ex- 
ceeds the latitude failed from, d. m. 
Therefore, from the 11 
ference of lat. 417, 657,7 


nnd vice verſe; in like manner, if the 
- eaftings exceed the weſtings, the ſhip 


will be to the eaſtward of her firſt me- 


ridian, but, if the contrary, to the weſt. 


ward, Then we ſhall have the whole 


difference of latitude and departure from 


- "the meridian given, to find the courſe 


and diftance, as in the fourth caſe, See 
the following table. 


Det. of lat, Departure. 
| 22 a => 59 == 
NEE SE. 
338538833 * 
— 39.20 17, 2 
| 84.80 
4,80 
| $9514 
7 | 7373 
— — 1 
449,8 467,5 
49,8 


* 


dif.la 417.7 


ſdepa. 102, 


tion, and 1025 1 miles to the weſtward of 


her firſt mexidian ; whence we may, by 


the fourth caſe of plane failing, find her 


direct courſe and diſtance, as follows: 
x. As the difference of 6 
latitude & 47,7 = 26208645 
Is to the radius o oO 10.0000090 
So is the departure mer 7 


To the T. of the courſe or 


angle wþx= 13 44/= 9-3281612 


-— 


Take the lat. failed from g= 4: yoN. 
Remains the lat. the ſhipis in= 41478, 


And, beeanſe the difference of longitude . . 


is weſterly, therefore, d. m. 
From the long. ſailed from == 3: 39k. 
Take the difference of | 
longitude = 102,1 = 
Remains the long. the 
tip bp fa ts i ; 124%. 
Hence it appears, that the ſhip is arrived 
in the latitude of 2% 47 = 2% 47 41! 
ſouth, and 19 47,9' =1® 47 547 eaſt lon- 
gitude; her direct courſe from her firſt 
to her [aft ſtation being ſouth, 13 44 
weſterly, diſtant 429,6 miles. 


1:42, W. 


'TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the enial of 


ſome matter of fact alledged to be done 
in à declaration, or pleadings; upon 
which the other ſide coming and main- 
taining that it was done, ifſue is joined 
for the cauſe to proceed to trial. 


TRAVERSE of an indifment, or preſent- 


ment, is the contradicting or denying 


- ſome chief point of it, and taking iſſue 


thereon, 


TRAVERSE of” az office, is the proving 
that an inquifition made by lands or 


goods, is defeQtive and untruly made, 


TRAVERSE is ſometimes allo uſed, in he- 
raldry, for a partition of an eſcutcheon, 


of figure repreſented in pl. CCLXXX1, 
fig. 4. which is blazoned parti per pal 


. 


p ence it appears e ip is 4 AVESTY, AVEST 12 


term, derived from the verb traviffir, to 
diſguiſe one's ſelf, or to appear in maſ- 


querade: and hence, 3 is applied 
- to the disfiguring of an author, or the 
* tranſlating bim into a fiyle and manner 


ifferent from his own, by which means it 
becomes difficult to know him. 


TRAUMATICS, the ſame with vulnera. 
ry medicines; See VULNERARY. 


TRAW, a port town of Dalmatia, fitu- | 


ated on the gulph of Venice, in eaſt long. 
17 30', and north lat. 43% 10%. | 


Which is louth 13 44 weſterly, or ſome» TRAY GNERA, a town of Valencia, in 


Spain, 
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TRY 
„Spein, bear the confines of Catalonia x 
welt long. 15, and north lat, 40d. 33“ 
TREACLE, theriaca, in pharmacy. See. 
the article TygRIACA. 

Some alſo give the name treacle to me- 
laſſes; and in this ſenſe it is that Dr. 
Shaw, in his Eſſay on diſtillery, has en- 
deavoured to bring into uſe ſeveral ſorts 
of treacles, which might be made at 
home, and would ſerve very convenient- 
ly for the diſtillation of ſpirits, or the 
making of potable liquors. Theſe are 
the inſpiſſated juices or decoions of ve- 


— 


» 


getables2 ſuch as the ſweet juice of the 


- birch, or ſycamore, procured by tapping 
or piercing the trees in ſpring, and the 
common wort made from malt, or from 


other vegetable ſubſtances treated in the 


ſame manner. Theſe liquors are ſeve- 
rally to be boiled down. in a copper till 
they begin to inſpiſſate, and then to be 
poured into 2 balneum mariæ, when the 
remainder of the evaporation may be 
finiſhed without burning the inſpiſſated 
juices :+ thus prepared it may be at'any 
time reduced to the ſtate of wort, only by 
adding a ſofficient quantity of warm wa- 
ter. See the article TAPPING, - 
TREASON, in general, ſignifies betray- 
ing ; but is more particularly uſed for 
the a& or crime of-infidelity to one's law- 
ful ſavereign.[ ; - : -- * 
 Freaſon is divided, by lawyers, into big 
treaſon, and petty treaſon. The firſt o 
- theſe is an offence committed againſt the 
_ ſecurity of the king or kingdom; as to 
1 or imagine, the death of the 
- King, queen, or their eldeſt ſon and heir; 
or in caſe a perſon. does violate or de- 
flower the king's wife, or his eldeſt daugh- 
ter unmarried, or the wife of the king's 
. eldeſt ſon; or if he levy war againſt the 
king within bis kingdom, or adhere to 
his enemies, give them aid or comfort 
within the 2 or ellewhere; or if he 
counterfeit the king's great or privy ſeal, 
or his money, or bring falſe money into 
the kingdom, like to what we have here, 
and utter the ſame; if he kill the chan- 


cellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 


- tuſtices of aſſize, or of oyer and termi- 
ner, fitting in judgment and repreſenting 
the perſon of the king, in the execution 


of his office: all theſe caſes are deemed 


- [treaſon by 25 Ed. III. e. 2. which ſta- 
tute is made the only ſtandard of high- 


treaſon; and 1 Mary c. 1. fakes away - 


the power of the king and parliament to 
asd judge any thing ele to be high - l eaſon 


— 
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treaſon, as relating to papiſts and the 


der to draw away the 


but what is declared to be foch therehi f 
it is true, temporary: ſtatutes of late times 
enacted, have made ſome other offences 


18 ſucceſſion. 
8 


has been held, that words only, where 00 
they are deliberate, and ſtiew a direct 


purpoſe againſt the king's liſe, will 
amount to an overt · act of compaſſing 


or imagining his death, and are high= 


treaſon: for words are. the moſt natural 


way of exprefling the imagination of the 
heart, and may be good evidence of it? 


not only words perſwaſion to Kill 
the king, but ſuch as ave ſpoken in or- 


people, and to ſtir them up againſt him, 
are tending to the king's death, and 


therefore treaſon. Likewiſe where a per- 
ſon intends by force to preſcribe laws to 
the king, or to reftrain him of his royal 
power, it has been adjadged an intention 
to deprive him of his crown and life; 
and in the eye of the law, every rebel- 
lion is a treaſonable plot againſt the life 


of the king, for a rebel would not ſuffer 
that king to live and reign, who would 
puniſh his offence. | 


As to make a crime treaſon, there muſt 


be always ſome overt- act; a bare con- 


. ſpiracy,: or cormpaſſing to levy war, is no 


ſuch act, unleſs it be really levied; in 
which caſe the conſpirators are all trai- 


tors, although they are not in arms: per- 
ſons that raiſe forces for any public end 
or purpoſe, or ho make an inſurre&ion - 
on any account, are faid to levy war 


againſt the king, though perhaps without 
a direct deſign againſt his perſon; and it 
extends to the caſe where great numbers 


| forcibly endeavour to remove certain per- 


ſons from the king, Cc. Theadberi 


to the king's enemies, is taken to be an 
adherence againſt him, and even out of 


the realm it is treaſon”: and it is ſaid, that 


cruiſing in a ſhip of war with an intent 


to deſtroy the king's ſhips, though no act 


of adhering, comforting and aiding. + 
All trials for high - trealon are to be ac. 


cording to the cobrſe of the common law 
and perſons indifted for this erime, are 


to have a copy of the indictment five 
days beſore their trial, that they may 


have ſufhcient time to adviſe. with coun- 


eil; they ſhall likewiſe be permitted to 
make a full defence - by their council 


learned in the law, and by lawful wit. 
neſſes, Sc. And in this cate there mitt 


ws a ede 


afe&iohs of his 


? 


— 


of hoſtility be committed, is an overt-a& 
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TRE. 


or to two acts of the ſame tresſon, pro- 
duced face to face againſt them. It is 


alſo ſaid, where a perſon-is convicted of 


treaſon, the omiſſion of any neceſſary 


part of the judgment will be held yo be 
error, on which he may reverſe the at - 


tainder ; as the judgment is ſeverer, and 
more formidable, in caſe of high · treaſon 
than for any other crime whatever ; fince 
the offender is to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and alſo forfeit his lands and 
ods to the king. | 
Patry-treafon, is where a ſervant kills his 
maſter, a wife her huſband, or a ſecular 
or religious perſon kills his prelate or ſu- 
perior, to whom be owes faith and obe- 
dience ; and aiders and abettors, as well 


as procurers, are within the act. How- 


ever, ſo ſtrictly is the ſtature conſtrued, 


that no caſe not expreſsly mentioned 


therein is puniſhable by it : hence if a 
fon kill his father, he ſhall not be tried for 


peuy treaſon, except he ſerved his father 
for wages, in which ciſe he is to be in- 
. dicted under the name of a ſervant, 


Petty-treaſon implies the higheſt degree 


of murder, and occaſions the forfeiture 


of lands by eſcheat to the lord of the fee 
and the further puniſhment of the crimi+ 


nal is to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 


tered for it, and as woman burnt. 


TREASURE, in general, denotes a ſtore 


or ſtock of money in reſerve. See the 


article MONEY. 


Treaſure trove, in Jaw, is where any 
treaſure is found buried in the earth, but 
not lying on the ground, and no man 
knows to whom it belongs x this, in Eng- 
land, belongs to the king, and to conceal 
it is puniſhable by tne and impriſon- 
ment, 


TREASURER, an officer to whom the 


treaſure of a prince, or corporation, is 
committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed 


of. | 

The lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, 
er ficſt commiſhoner of the treaſury, 
when in commiſſion, has under his-charge 
and government-all the king's revenue, 


. which is kept in the exchequer. He 


bolds his place during the king's plea- 


| Cure, being irfticuted by the delivery of a 


White ſtaff to him x he has the check of 
all the cfficers employed in collecting the 


. cuſtoms and other 1oya]l revenues; and 
in his gift and diſpoſition ate all the offi - 


ces of the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of 
the kingdom; eſcheatois in every county 


ate nominated by him: ; he allo makes 
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leaſes of the lands belonging to the 


-, crown, 


There is, beſides the lord treaſurer, à 
treaſurer of the king's houſhold, who is 
of the privy council, and, with the'comp. 
troller and ſteward of the marſhalſea, hag 
* power. : 

To theſe may be added the treaſurer of 
the navy; as alſo the treaſurer of the 
king's chamber, and of the wardrobe; 
and moſt corporations throughout the 
kingdom have treaſurers, whoſe office is 
to receive their rents, and diſburſe their 
common expences; 

The treaſurer of the county, is an officer 
that keeps the county+fock, in which 
office there are two in every county; who 
are choſen by the major part of the juſti- 
ces of the peace at Eafter- ſeſſions. They 
ought to have certain eſtates in lands, or 
to be worth 1501. in perſonal eſtate, and 
are to continue in their office only for a 
year, at the end whereof, or within ten 
days after the expiration of the year, 
they muſt account to their ſucceſſors, 
under certain penalties, The county- 
ſtock which this officer has the keeping of, 
is raiſed by rating every pariſh annually 
and the ſame is from time to time diſpo 
ed of to charitable uſes, towards the re- 
lief of maimed ſoldiers and mariners, pri- 
ſoners in the county gaols, paying the ſa- 
laries of governors of houſes of cortec- 


tion, and relieving poor-alms-houles, &c. 
TREASURY, the place wherein the reve- 


nues of a prince are received; preſerved, 
and diſburſed. | 

In England, the treaſury is part of the 
exchequer, by ſome called the lower ex- 
chequer. See the article EXCHEQUER. 


Lords of the TREaSURY. In lieu of one 


ſingle director and adminiſtrator of his 
majęſty's revenues under the title of lord 
high treaſurer, it is at preſent thought 
proper to put that office in commiſſion, 


i. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſ- 


charge it with equal authority, under the 


title of lords commiſſioners of the trea · 
ſury. 5 


TREATISE, tra&atus, a ſet diſcourſe in 
writing on any ſubjedt. A treatiſe is 


ſvuppoled more expreſs, formal, and me- 
thodical than an eſſay, but leſs to than 2 
ſyſtem. © 


TREATY, a covenant between two or 


more nations; or the ſeveral articles of 
conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon be- 
tween ſovereign powers. 
Treaties are of various kinds; as trea- 
ties of peace, cf alliance, of * 
6. 


* 
2 


i 


n 
'&c, for the guaranty of which, ſee the 
article GUARANTY. 


TREBIGNA, a town of european Turky, 


in the proviece of Dalmatia, near the 
ulph of Venice: eaſt long. 199, north 
fie 42* 400. 


TREBLE, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt 


of the four parts in ſymphony, or that 


which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in 
a concert, See the article CLEF. 

TREE, arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the 
vegetable kind, conſiſting of a fingle 


trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 


and leaves, | 

Standard- trees are ſuch as naturally riſe 
to a great height, and are not topped. 
For the choice of trees of this kind to be 
tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney 
recommends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, fix 

feet high at leaſt, and five or ſix inches 
thick at bottom, and three or four at 
top; the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, 
as a token of their youth, and of the 
. ſoil they grew in. 
Dwarf -trees are ſuch as are kept low, 
and never ſuffered to have above half a 
foot or ſtem, See the article DWARF, 

Fruit-TREEs, See the article FRUIT, 
For the planting, pruning, felling, graf! - 
ing, Ce. of trees, ſee the articles PLAN r- 
ING, PRUNING, Cc. 

'TREFOIL, triſolium, in botany, a genus 
of the diadelphia - decandria claſs of 
plants, with a-papilionaceous flower : its 
fruit is a ſhort univalve pod, or capſule, 
containing a few roundiſh ſeeds, 
Trefoil, or clover, is a plant greatly 
eſteemed by the engliſh farmers, for the 
8 it makes upon land, 
the goodneſs of its hay, and the value of 
its ſeed, The great advantage of clover, 
or trefoil, to the land on which it grows 

is, that it feeds a vaſt number of cattle 
at a time; and theit dung is ſo rich a 
manure to the ground, that in two or 

three years time it becomes fit for corn 
again, though it had been ever ſo much 


exhauſted belore. Clayey lands, in par- 


ticular, are greatly improved by it. 
There are ſeveral kinds of clover, but the 
great ſort is eſteemed the beſt, whoſe 


eed is like that of muſtard; except that 


it is more oblong. The engliſh ſeed is 
preferable to that of all other places, and 
the farmer ſhould chooſe ſuch as is of a 
greeniſh. colour, with a caſt of red; that 
which is black never growing ſo well, 
An acre of land will require ten pounds 
of ſeed, ſometimes twelve pounds, and 
it is better to ſow too much than too 


Vor. IV. | 
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little, It delights moſt in à rich warm 
ſoil; and always thrives beft in tho!s lands 
which have been well dunged or manur- 
ed; but the clay-lands, which-are long 
in acquiring a coat of graſs, or ſwarding, 
as the farmers expreſs it, and are little 
ſubject to weeds, are of all other the beſt 
land for clover ; becauſe in thoſe lands, 
where the common graſs grows ſpeedily, 
it ſoon eats out the clover. 2 55 


Mar ſb- TRETOIL, trifolium palufire, in bo- 


tany, c. the ſame with the menvan- 
thes or buck-bean.. Sce MENYANTHESq 


Shrub TreFoit, cytiſus, in botany. See 


the article Cxrisus. 

TREFURT, a town of Upper Saxony, 
twenty two miles weſt of S xe- Gotha. 
TREGONY, a borough of Cornwal, forty 
miles touth-weft of Launceſton. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
TREILEBOURG, a port town of Scho- 
nen, in Sweden, ſituated on the Baltie- 
ſea, thirty mites ſouth-eaſt of Copen- 
hagen, 25 
TREMELLA, Lave, in botany, a ge- 
nus of ſea-plants, of a middle nature, 
between the alga and conferva, being of 
a pellucid and membranaceous, and tre- 


quently of a gelatinous ſtiucture. 


TREMOR, or TREMBLING of the joints, 
in medicine; is an involuntary ſhaking, 
chiefly of the hatids and head, ſometimes 
of the feet, and ſometimes of the tongue 
and heart, It is a diſorder which fre- 
quently attacks perſons advanced in years, 
and ſometimes the younger ſort. - It 
ſeems to ariſe from a defect of ſpirits, 
ſometimes from terror, or other violent 
paſſion, and ſometimes from a plethora. 
Too much drinking of coffee alſo pro- 
duces a tremor in ſome perſons, as too 
plentiful drinking and ſurfeits will in 
others, 

Tremors are often dangerous, as w_ 
apt to degenerate into other nervous diſ- 
tempers; as ſpaſms, the palſy, lethargy, 
apoplexy, &c, 

In the cure, thoſe things ſhould be 


avoided that promote the diſeaſe, and the 


patient ſhould drink balm or ſage-tea, org 
a diet-diick made of china · root; peru 

vian bark may alſo be taken, in an in- 
fuſion of balm or ſage, or ſuccinated 
ſpirit of hart's horn, twice or thrice in a 
day; and in the evening an antiſpaſmo- 
dic powder may be taken, eſpecially if 
the patient is hot, or uſes much wine. 
Outwardly, the neck and ſpine of the 
back may be rubbed with the ſpirits of 
ants, earth-worms, and ſal ammoniac, 
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htile ſpirits will be ſufficient, or opodel- 
doc may be uſed in their ftead, If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, bleeding is uſeful; and 
in old perſons, a draught of generous 
wine at meals: pediluvia, hot-baths, and 
mineral-waters, may allo be uſed, but 
with caution. 


As to the medicine commonly uſed in 
tremors and other nervous diſtempers, 


under the name of palſy- drops, it is no 


ther than compound ſpirit of lavender ; 
the moſt ſucceſsful way of uſing which 
is, by taking thirty or forty drops twice 
or thrice a day, dropped on loaf-ſugar 
or a little bread. It is ſuppoſed that by 
this way tlie moſt ſpirituous and efficaci- 
ous parts make their way directly by the 
nerves of the palate, &c, without under- 


going the courſe of the circulation, as it 18 


ſaid to do when taken in a liquid vehicle. 


TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches 


cut by the beſiegers, that they may ap- 
proach more ſecurely to the place at- 
tacked ;z whence they are alſo called lines 
of approach. The tail of the trench is 
the place where it was begun, and its 
head is the place where it ends. 

The trenches are uſually opened, or be- 
gun, in the night time ; ſometimes with- 
in muſket ſhot, and ſometimes within 
half or whole cannon-ſhot of the place. 
They are carried on in winding-lines, 
nearly parallel to the works of the for- 
treſs, ſo as not to be in the view of the ene- 
my, nor expoſed to the enemy's ſhot. 
The workmen employed in the trenches 
are always ſupported by a number of 
troops, to defend them againſt the ſallies 
of the beſieged: the pioneers ſometimes 
wor k on their knees, and ate uſually co · 


vered with mantlets or fauciſſons; and 


the men who ſupport them lie flat on their 
faces, in order to avoid the enemy's ſhot, 


TRENCHE, or Tan ch“, in heraldry, 


See the article TRAN CHE“. 


TRENT Bis HoPRIC, a province of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Aufiria, ſituated 
on the Alps, which divides Italy from 
Germany, and ſometimes reckoned part 
of Italy; it is bounded by Tyrol on 
the north, by the territory of Venice on 
the ealt and ſouth, and by the country of 
the Griſons on the welt, being ſeventy 
miles long and fifty hroad, ſub: ct to the 


' houſe of Auſttia. Trent city, the capi- 


tal of this biſhopric, is ſunated in eaſt 
long. 119, north lat. $6? f/. Here the 
famous council of Trent was held, which 
continucd, with ſome waterm:{ions, irom 


„ 
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mixed together ; a fourth part of the vo- 
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the year 1545 to the year 1563 5 
the doctrine of the pope's infallibility, 
tranſubſtantiation, Sc. were confirmed, 


TRENT 1s alſo the name of one of the lar 


eſt rivers in Great Britain, rifing in the 
moor-lands of Staffordſhire, and running 
ſouth-eaſt by Newceſtle Under Line, di- 
vides that country almoſt into two equal 
parts; then entering Darbyſhire, turns 
about to the north-eaſt; and having run 
the whole length of Nottinghamſhire, 
continues its courſe due north, at laſt 
joining the river Ouſe, and ſeveral others, 
it changes its name, to that of Humber, 
falls into the German-ſea below 
Hull. | 


TRENTAL, or Te1GInTAL, a romiſh 


office for the dead, conſiſting of thirty 
maſſes rehearſed for thirty days ſucceſ- 
ſively after the party's death. See the 
article Mass. 


TREPAN, terebra, modiolus, &c, in ſur- 


gery, an inſtrument uſed in trepanning. 
See the next article, 


TREPANNING, in ſurgery, a perfora- 


tion, or opening, made in the bones of 


the cranjium, See the article SXULL, 


This operation was performed by the an- 


_ tients, not only in fractures and depreſ- 


ſions of the cranium, but alſo in thoſe 
other obſtioate diſorders of the head and 
brain, which could not be relieved by in- 
ternal medicines and the uſe of iſſues 
upon the coronal ſuture z but the modern 
ſurgeons never uſe the trepan for internal 
diforders of the head, though they ſeldom 
neglect it in fratures and depreſſions of 
the cranium. See the articles FRAC- 
TURE, FiSSURE, DEPRESSION, @c, 
The trepan is therefore uſeful not only in 
theſe caſes, to elevate the depreſſed parts 
of a fraftured hone in the cranium, but 
alſo to diſcharge the extravaſated blood 
through an aperture made by this inſtru- 
ment, See CONTUSION, EXTRAVA- 
SATION, CONTRA-FISSURE, Ec. 

The leſs time there is loſt the better be- 
fore the application of the -trepan, but 
the operation itſeif muſt be conducted 
fſlowlv and carefully; for it is extremely 
d&:fheult, if not impoſſible, to take out a 
piece cf the cranium by this inſtrument 
without injuring the ſubjacent dura ma- 
ter, to which it is moſt intimately at- 
tached, For this reaſon Heiſter is in- 
duced to condemn the advice of thoſe 
who direꝗ to trepan the cranium imme- 


_ Giately upon every flight diforder of it: 


he thereſor2 adviles firſt to try the uſe of 


; Other remcdizs, both external and inter- 


nal, 
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nal, rather than immediately ſubject the 


patient to the trepan, before it: is abſo · 


Jutely neceſſary. In «general, the, place 
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rateck and elevated 


where the fiſſure appears will be the moſt 


convenient to apply the trepan, if no- 


thing indicates the contrary; but in frac - 


tures it will be proper to trepan à little 


below the injured part, that the entra- 


vaſated blood may be more eaſily diſ- 
charged. 
that there are ſeveral plates in the era- 
nium which ought not to be in any caſe 


the patient is to be left, if the diſosder 


It muſt be nest obſerved, 


trepanned; ſuch as, 1. upon the ſu- 


tures, eſpecially the ſagittal ſutute; yet 


in caſes of urgent neceſſity, the trepan 


may be uſed upon the coronal futures, 
and ſometimes upon the others, 2. It is 
equally dangerous to trepan-the eranium 
in the middle of the os frontis; eſpecially 
in that part which forms the fontanel. 
3. The trepan muſt not be uſed-opon any 


of the ſinuſes of the os frontis. 4. Nor 


ought it to be uſed where any large vein 


or artery ſpreads itſelf, 
tured part of the bone upon which you 


5. If the frac. 


fix the trepan is looſe, or carious, you 


might then injure the brain by this in- 
ſtrument. 6. It will be improper to 


trepan in the lower parts, or -baſis, of - 


the cranium, which are inveſted with 


muſcles. 7. Laftly, it will be improper - 


to trepan upon the cruciform eminence of 


the os octipitale. Notwithſtanding thefe 


which js added another infirument for 


= 


cautions," if a violent fracture ſhould 
happen in or near theſe parts, you ſhould - 
trepan as near them as poſſible ; and if 


the fracture has paſſed acroſs the ſutures, 
you muſt trepan within a finger's breadth 


of the ſuture on each ſide, Sometimes it 


is impoſſible to diſcover the particular 
part of the:cranium which is injured, the 
patient in the mean time being affected 
with the moſt dangerous and urgent 
ſymptoms. In theſe caſes it will be ne - 
ceſſaty to trepan firſt on the right fide, 
then on the left, afterwards upon the 
forehead, and laſtly upon the ceciput, 
and ſo round till you meet with the ſeat 
of the diſorder. f 

Aſter having pitched upon the part to be 
trepanned, your next buſineſs is to ſhave 


rated ſpirit of wine muſt be applied and 


blood may be ſtopped before the trepan 


gimblet with a handle turning round. 


A, is joined to the lower part of the han- 
dle, B, by a ſcrew, ſo that it may be taken 
off and put on at pleaſure, or elſe that a 
crown of another ſize may be ſcrewed 
in its place. The trepan is diftinguiſhed 


integuments and pong are ſepa- 

rom the cranium,- by 
inſerting a large quantity of ſcraped lint. 
Next a compreſs dipped in werm campho- 


"retained by the kerchief bandage,” Then 


will permit, for; a few hours, that the 
is applied, Among the apparatus, or 
inſtruments and dreſſings, which muſt be 
provided before the operation is entered 
upon, the firſt. and principal is the tre- 
pan with its crown, (plate CCLXXXII. 
fig. 1.) made in the ſhape of a common 


The crown of this inftrument, marked 


into male and female; in the firſt of 
-which the crown is furniſhed with a ſharp 
point E. but when the ſaid point, or py- 
ramid, fig. 2. is tsken out by the winch, 


fig. 3. the trepan is then termed. female, 
Lou muſt alſo be provided with a ſcalpel 
of a particular make, with a round and 


flat head, as repreſented in fig. 4. which 
is denominated the Jenticular ſcape]; to 


gradually depreſſing the dura mater, of 
the ſhape repreſented in fig. 5. There 
mult be alſo a perforating inſtrument pro- 
vided, fig. 6. which muſt be ſerewed in- 


to the cavity B of the handle, fig. 1. alſo 


- 


the ſcalp, and make an inciſion through 


the integuments to lay bare the cranium, 


except it be done already by the wound. 
The inciſion of the integuments! may be 
made in the form of a croſs, or of the 
letters X, V, or T, large enough to ad- 
mit the crown of the trepan upon the 

bone. The wound may be enlarged, 


and the hæmorrhage ſtopped, alter the 


their part, 


a hair-bruſh and an elevatory. See the 
' article ELEVArRx x. 


The apparatus of dreſſing and banda e, 


to be applied after the operation, conſiſts 
of a doſſil of lint, of an orbicufar figure, 


which muſt be tied round the middle 


with a piece of thread about a ſpan long: 


here muſt be pledgits of lint for cover - 


ing the other dreſſings, and filling up the 
cavity of the eranium, &. 

The apparatus being thus provided, in 
order to perform the operation, with. * 


© greater readineſs and exactneſs, ibe pa- 


tient muſt be diſpoſed in ſuch a convent» 
ent poſture that the ſurgeon and aſſiſtants 
may have free accets to perform each 
Then the drefſings being 
removed, the wound is to be cleanied ; 
after which, the head being placed in a 


convenient manner upon 2 pillow, the 


ſurgeon takes the perforatiug trepan, 
fig. 6: and adapting it to. the. handle E, 
fig. 1. inſtead of the crown A, ſa that 
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ſtrument, and then applies the male tre- 

an, with a crown A, fig. 1. Upon the 
top of the handle C C, the ſurgeon fixes 
his left hand, upon which he places his 
chin or forehead, while with his right 
he ſlowly and carefully turns round the 
handle till the crown of the trepan with 


Its ſpindle have made a circular entrance 


with the bruſhes. 


it: which bein 


deep enough in the cranium, and then 
he removes the ſpindle, and continues his 
work with the crown of the trepan only. 
as long as he ſees convenient ; all the 


- ſaw-duft being firſt bruſhed-off from the 


cranium, and the teeth of his inſtrument, 
He now continves to 
uſe the trepan till the ſaw-duft becomes 
bloody, which denotes that he has pe- 
netrated the dip ot; however, he may 
not always meet with this ſign, becauſe 
in ſome ſkulls the diploe may be wanting 
in the part trepanned ; but when the 
ſaw - duſt becomes bloody the inſtrument 
is. to be laid aſide: and after waſhing 
away the blood with a ſponge dipt in ſpi- 
rit of wine, he then ſcrews the elevatory, 
by two or three turns, into the ſmall 
aperture in the middle of the trepanned 
piece of the bone, and takes it out again, 
making two or three more turns with 
the crown of his trepan : then he exa- 
mines with a probe, whether the plates 
of the cranium are ſufficiently ſawed 
through, whith cannot be better known 
than by attending to the colour of thecir- 
cular groovez for when that appears blue 

r grey, it is a ſign that you have pene- 
trated through the lower plate of the 
bone, ſo far as to render the dura mater 
almoſt conſpicuous through it; but if the 
bony Þlate appears livid in one part of 
the circular groove, and white in ano- 
ther, it is a ſign that the trepan has not 
cut equally through, and therefore it 
muſt be "inclined and preſſed a little 
harder upon the whiteſt. parts, moving 
round the handle till the ſaw teeth of the 
crown hive cut deep enough to make the 
round piece of the bone looſe or moveable. 
In that caſe it will not be convenient to 
cut totally through the bone with the ſaw- 


teeth of the trepan. 


Having thus extracted the round piece of 
the cranium, the blood nſually follows 

wiped off, the Er. 
1s to examine whether there be any frag- 
ments remaining to be extracted and 


lJooſened; for then you mult ſmooth the 


a? 3 


[ 3264]. 
by turning round the handle D, he makes 
a a full entrance, or aperture, with his in- fig. 4. to prevent t 


being pricked and injured by any of the 


5 N 
TRE 
the aperture, by applying the ſcalpel, 


dura mater from 


| ſharp ſplinters, This done, the blood 
will more readily diſcharge itſelf, but to 
promote its exit you may gently incline 
the patient's head to one Be, and ano- 
ther tenderly preſſing the dura mater it- 
ſelf, either by the hand of the ſcalpel, 
or the depreſſor, fig. 5, by which means 
the patient is no ſooner relieved from the 
preſſure of the extravaſated blood on his 
brain, but he inſtantly begins to recover 
his ſenſes : the ſurgeon ſhould then dire& 
him to fetch a deep breath, or hold it 
* a ſtrain, like one that has a hard 
ool, . 
The dreſſings and deligation are to be 
made with a round pledgit of dry lint 
laid next the dura mater, with a thread 
faſtened to it, and hanging out of the 
aperture, that it may be placed under, 
and drawn out from beneath, the crani- 
um; upon which pledgit is afterwards 
poured ſome honey of roſes diluted with 
a little ſpirit of wine: you then impoſe a 
like pledgit of lint, furniſhed with a 
firing with other doſſils, till the cavity is 
replete : and, in the next place, the era- 
nium, and wound itſelf, is to be dreſſed 
with lint, ſpread with ſome digeſtive oint- 
ment, upon which add a ſquare com- 
. preſs dipt in warm ſpirit of wine, and 
then ſecure the whole, without a plaſter, 
by the head bandage. In the fubſequent 
- dreſſings, which muſt be repeated once 
or twice every day, you muſt avoid fat 
and oily applications. See WovunD. 
The wound being conſtantly. attended, 
you will have an exfoliation of a thin 
plate from the trepanned margin of the 
bones, uſually within forty or fifty days, 
which ought not to be pulled away by 
force, The exfoliation being obtained, 
there will appear new fleſh and callus 
ſhooting up from the clean bone and 
dura mater, ſo as at length to fill up the 
whole csv x. | 
That inftrument called the exfoliating - 
trepan, is ſometimes uſed to pare away 
a carious part in a bone, It is repre- 
ſented in fig. 7, and when uſed is to be 
ſcrewed into the handle B of fig, 1, in 
order to be turned round : A is its point: 
BB the wings, which ſcrape the bone 
while the inſtrument js turning about. 
See the article CARIE S. | 


TREPIDATION, in medicine, the ſame 


with tremor, See the article TREMOR. 


| rough parts about the lower margin of TAEPLDATION, in the antient aſtronomy, 
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denotes what they called a libration of the . wiſe when there is an actual force com. 
eighth ſphere, or a, motion which the mitted. The defendant in treſpaſs can, 
ptolemaic ſyſtem attributed to the firma- by his plea, put the plaintiff to a new aſ- 
ment, to account for certain almoſt in- ſignment of the place where, Sc. * 


ſenfible changes and motions obſerved in TRESPASSER, «denotes a perſon that 
the axis of the world, by means where- 


of the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come 
to be gradually changed, and. the eclip- 
tic ſeems to approach reciprocally firſt 


towards one pole, then towards the other; 


This motion is called the motion of the 


firſt libration. See the articles LIBRA- 
- TION and TiTUBATION. | 


TRESPASS, in law, Ggnifies any tranſ- 


greſſion of the law, under treaſon, felo- 


ny, or miſprihon of either; but it is 
moſt commonly uſed for any wrong or 
damage that is done by one private per- 


TRESSURE, in herald 


the law permits a perſon to enter a ta- 
vern, and a landlord to diftrain on lands, 
Sc. yet if he abuſes this liberty by com- 
mitting any treſpaſs, he will be judged 
a treſpaſſer ab initio. 

of an orle, uſually held to be half the 
breadth thereof. See it repreſented in 


plate CCLXXXVIII, fig. a. 


'TRET, in commerce, an allowance made 


ſon to another, or to the king in his fo- 


reit, &c, | 


In this ſenſe, treſpaſs is of two forts : 
. treſpaſs general, which is called treſpaſs 
vi et armis; and treſpaſs ſpecial, or treſ- 
paſs upon the caſe. Treſpaſſes againſt a 
man's .perſon are ſuch as theſe, wiz. 


threatening to hurt him, on aſſaulting or 


ſetting one to beat him; a battery, which 


is an actual beating or maiming a man 


ſo that he loſe the uſe of his limbs; an 
unlawful impriſonment of another, or 
illegally reſtraining him of his liberty, 
Sc. See ASSAULT, BATTERY, Sc. 

Treſpaſſes committed againſt a man's 
property may be in ſeveral ways, as 
againſt his wife, children, or ſervants, 
or his houſe and goods, Cc. or againſt 
his lands, by carrying away the deeds, 
or other evidences, concerning the ſame ; 
cutting trees, or damaging the graſs 
therein. An action of treſpaſs, vi et 
armis, lies for a perſon who has the poſ- 
ſeſſion of goods, or of a .houſe, or land, 
if he be diſturbed in his poſſeſſion, for 
this reaſon, that ſuch diſturbance, beſides 
the private damage, is alto a breach of 
the peace; and in caſe the defendant be 
convicted at common law, he is liable 
to be fined and impriſoned, The dif- 


ference between this action and treſpa(s 


TREVES, or Tries, 


for the waſte, or the dirt, that may be 
mixed with any commodity, which is al- 
ways four pounds in every one hundred 
and four pounds weight. See TaRE, 

See TRIER. 


TREVI, a town of Italy, in the e's 


* 


territory and province of Umbria, ſitu- 
ated twenty-three miles ſouth- eaſt of Pe- 
rugia. 


TREVIGIO, or TaER Iso, a city of Ita- 


ly, in the territory of Venice, capital of 
the province of Trevigiano, ſituated fif- 
teen miles north-weſt of Venice. | 


TREVOUX, a town of France, in the 


province of ' Burgundy, and territory of, 
Bourghen-Breſſe, ſituated on the river 


Saone, twenty-three miles ſouth-weſt of 
Bourgh. „ 


TREWIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 


lyandria- monogynia claſs of plants, hav- 


ing no corolla befides the cup: the fruit 
is a turbinated, triquetrous, coronated, 


trilocular, trivalvar capſule: the ſeed is 


ſingle, convex, on one fide, and angular 


on the other, 


- See plate CCLXXXV. 
g. | 


2. | 
TREZZO, a town of Italy, in the duichy 


of Milan, fituated on the river Adda 


fifteen miles north-eaſt of Milan. 5 


TRIA PRIMA, _—_ chemitts, the three 


hypoſtatical principles, viz. ſalt; ſul- 
phur, and mercury; of which they hold 


ry, a diminutive 


.,, commits a treſpaſs againſt another, in 9 
reſpect of whom it is held, that though 


on the caſe is, that the one lies where 
the original act was a wrong im itſelf, 
and the other where it is conſequential 
to a lawful act. A defendant in treſpaſs 
ſhall in no caſe be excuſed, unleſs it be 
upon an unavoidable neceſſity ; there- 
fore, where there is only a force in law, 
as if a perſon enters into anotber's land, 
he muſt be requeſted to go out before 
hands are laid on bim, but it is other- 


all bodies to be primarily made, and in- 
| to which they are all held reſolveable by 
re. | A 
TRIAL, in law, the examination of a 
cauſe, civil or criminal, according to the 
laws of the land, before a proper judge: 
or, it is the manner and order obſerved 

in the hearing and determining of cauſes, | 
There are divers kinds of trials; as 
thoſe of matters of lact, which mult be 
8 | tried 
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tried by a jury; matters of law, which 
are only triable by the courts; and mat- 
ters of record, which are to be tried by 
the records themſelves, 'Themoſt gene- 
ral rule has been, that the jurymen on a 
trial ſhall be choſen out of that town or . 
precint, Ce. in which the matter of 
fact is alledged, or the neareſt thereto, 
for the better cognizance of the matter, 
and not to leave things to be tried in fo- 
reign countries, where the jury are ſtran- 
gers to the whole matter. Where any 
trial is for murder, it muſt be in the 
county wherein the fact was committed; 
but if the aſſault be in one county, and 
the perſon aſſaulted happens to die in 
another county, the indictment may be 
found by a jury of the county where the 
party died: and by ſpecial commiſſion, 
when a perſon is indifted in one county 
he may be tried in another. In all cri- 
minal caſes the cuſtom is to aſk the pri- 
ſoner how he will be tried, which was for- 
merly a very ſignificant queſtion, though 
it is not ſo now, becauſe antiently there 
were trials by combat, by ordeal, and by 
jury; acd when the priſoner anſwered, 


_ by God and his country, it appeared he 


made choice to be tried by a jury; which 
is the only way now uſed for the trial of 
" criminals, See ComBaT, MURDER, Cc. 
The method of proceeding in criminal 
.caſes is this: firſt the bill of indictment 
againſt the offender is prepared, and the 
proſecutor and his witneſſes attend on the 
grand-jury therewith, and there give in 
"their evidence; Which being done, the 
"grand inqueſt either find the bill of in- 
- diftmentr, or bring it in ignoramus; and 
if the bill be found, the priſoner is 
brought to the bar of the court, and the 
clerk of the arra*gnment calling him by 
his name, defires him to hold up his 
hand, ſaying, ** Thou art indifted by 
the name of — , for ſuch a felony, 
Sc. (ſetting forth the crime laid in the 
indi&ment) How ſayeit thou, art thou 
guilty ot this felony whereof thou art in- 
dicted, or net guilty?” To which the 
priſoner anſwering, ** Not guilty,” the 
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charged, the evidences on both ſides, 


for and againſt the priſoner, are called, 


ſworn, and examined in open court; 
after which the jury bring in their ver- 
dit; and if they find the priſoner guilty, 
theic verdi& is recorded, and the pri- 


ſoner is taken from the bar: but if they 


bring him in not guilty; the priſoner is 


bid to fall down on his knees, Sc. On 


the prifoners being brought in ' guilty, 


. proclamation is made for all perſons to 
Keep lence, upon which the priſoner is 
- - again brought to the bar, and the ver- 

dict repeated: after which ſentence is 


paſſed on him, and an order, of war- 
rant, is made for his execution. See the 
articles FELONY, WARRANT, Sc. 


The methods of trial, in our civil courts, 


are as follows: wiz. The declaration is 
firſt drawn for the plaintiff, and when 
the appearance of the defendant is en- 
tered, it has been uſual to deliver it with 
an imparlance to the defendant's attor- 
ney; and the term following rule is to 
be given with the ſecondary for the de- 
fendant to plead by ſuch a day, or elſe 
the plaintiff is to have judgment: and 
the defendant having pleaded, a copy of 
the iſſue is made by the plaintiff, and 
delivered to the defendant's attorney, at 
the ſame time giving him notice of the 
trial; in order to which the wenire fa- 
cias muſt be taken out and returned by 
the ſheriff; and hkewiſe the habeas cor- 
pora, or diſtringas, to bring in the jury 
on which the record is made up, and the 
parties proceed to trial by their council 
and witneſſes, and the jury give in their 
verdi, Sc. But in caſe the defendant 
neglects to plead, and ſuffers it to go by 
default, on entering ſuch-a judgment, a 
writ of inquity- of damages is awarded 
returnable next term; notice of the exe- 
cution whereof the defendant's attorney 
is to have, and which being executed, 
and the damages inſerted in a ſchedule 
annexed to the writ, a rule is given 
thereon, and coſts are taxed by the pro- 
thonotary, c. See the articles DECL a- 

RATION, TMPARLANCE, c. | 


clerk lays, ** Culprit, how wilt thou be TRIANDRIA, in the linnzan ſyſlem of 


tried?“ whereupon the defendant an- 
ſwers, By God and my country ;" 

which plra of the priſoner the clerk re- 
* cords, and then the panne] of the petty- 

jury is called over, Sce IGNORAMUS, 

CULPRIT, JURY, Sc. 

Aſter the jmy are ſworn, and the indict- 

ment is read ever to them, and they are 


botany, a claſs of plants, the third in 
order; comprehending all fuch plants as 
have hermephrodite flowers, with three 
ſtamina, or male parts, in each; whence 
the name. | | 
To this claſs belong che tamarind, va- 
Icrian, ſaffron, gladiol, iris, Sc. See 
the article TAMARIND, &. 
TRI- 
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TRI 
TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of 
three ſides and three angles. | 
Triangles are either plane or ſpherical. 
A plane triangle is contained under 
three right lines ; and a ſpherical one is 
a triangle contained under three arches 
of great circles of the ſphere, See the 
- afticle SPHERE, 
Triangles are denominated, from their 
angles, right, obtuſe, and acute. Atight- 
angled triangle is that which has one 
right angle, as ABC, pl. CCLXXXIII. 
fig. 1. no 1. An obtuſe-angled triangle 
is ſuch as has one obtuſe angle; as DEF; 
ibid. no 2. And an acute - angled triangle 
is that which has all its angles acute; as 
g bi, G HI, ibid. no 3. and 4. See the 
article ANGLE. | 
And here it may not be improper to 
explain other diſtinctions of triangles, 
Any triangle that is not right-angled, is 
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called oblique-angled, or amblygonial. 


An equilateral-triangle is that which has 
all its ſides equal; as g bz, ibid. no 3. 
An iſoſceles- triangle is one that has only 


two fides equal; as G HI, ibid. no 4. 


And a ſcalenous- triangle is one that has 
no two ſides equal; 
n“ 2, | . 
In every triangle the ſines of the ſides are 
proportional to the fines of the oppoſite 
angles; alſo the fine of all the three an- 


as DEF, ibid, 


triangle into two other right- angled tri- 


angles, which are fimilar to the firſt tri- 


In every 
_ right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the 


angle, and to one another. 


hypothenuſe is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the other two ſides; that is, 
AC! (ibid. no x.) = AB*+BC?., 


If any angle of a triangle be diſſected, 


the biſſecting-line will divide the oppo- 


ſite ſide in the ſame proportion as the 


legs of the angle are to one another. 
Every triangle is one half of a parallelo- 
r of the ſame baſe and height. 


e area of any triangle may be had by 


adding all the three fides together, and 
taking half the ſum, and from that half 


ſum ſubtraQting each fide ſeverally, and 


multiplying that half ſum and the re- 
mainder continually into one another, 


and extracting the ſquare root of the 


product. 


For the ſolving the ſeveral caſes of plane 


and ſpherical triangles, ſee the article 
TRIGONOMETRY. , Pee. 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as 


have three legs, or feet, whereby to take 
off any triangle at once; much uſed in 
the conſtruction of maps, globes,” &c, 


TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of po- 


lygonal numbers, being the ſums of 


arithmetical progreſſions, the difference 


of whoſe terms is 1. 


gles is equal to two right ones; and the 
external angle, made by any fide pro- 
duced, is equal to the ſum of the two in- 
ternal and oppoſite angles: thus [,2ED, 
(ibid. nꝰ 2.) =LEFD+FDE, Tri- 


Thus of arithmetical progreſſion, 123456, 
are formed triangular numbers 136102521, 
TRIANGULAR Canon, the tables of artifi« 
cial fines, tangents, ſecants, Sc. | 
TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a ſector fur- 


angles on the ſame baſe, and having the 
ſame height or place, between the ſame 
* parallels, are equal: alſo triangles on 

equal baſes, and between the ſame pa- 
rallels, are equal. If a perpendicular be 
let fall upon the baſe of an oblique- 
angled triangle, the difference of the 

ſquares of the ſides is equal to the double- 
 reQangle under the baſe, and the diſtance 

of the 1 from the middle of 

the baſe. The ſide of an equilateral-tri- 
angle, ipſcribed in a circle, is in power 
triple of the radius, The ſides of a tri- 
angle are cut proportionably, by a line 
drawn parallel to its baſe, A whole tri- 
angle is to a triangle cut off by a right 
line drawn parallel to the baſe, as the 
rectangle under the cut fides is to the 
rectangle of the two other fides. In a 
right-angled triangle, a line drawn 
from the right-angle at the top, perpen- 
dicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the 


niſhed with a looſe piece, whereby to 
make it an equilateral triangle. 


The calendar is graduated thereon, with 
the ſun's place, declination, and other 
uſeful lines; and by the help of a ſtring 
and a plummet, and the diviſions gradu- 
ated on the looſe piece, it may be made 
to ſerve for a quadrant, ' | 


TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name 


given to two muſcles of the lips, which 


ariſe each from the lateral and under part 


of the lower jaw; from whence they 


aſcend obliquely io the angle of the or- 
bicularis. | 9 

There is alſo a muſcle of the breaft 
called triangularis fterni, which riſes 


from the) lower and interior part of the. 
- ſternum, and is inſerted on each fide into 
the cartilages of the fourth, fifth, fixth, | 


and ſeventh true ribs: it is one of the 
conſttictor or depreffor muſcles of the 
breaſt, l „ 
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TRI 
One of the dilatator muſcles of the ure- 
\thra is alſo called triangulatis from its 


2 figure: it riſes from the anterior part of 


the ſphincter of the anus, and is inſerted 
into the poſterior and lower parts of the 
_ accelerators, or elſe into the bulb of the 
urethra, 
TRIARII, in the roman militia, a kind 
of infantry armed with a pike, a ſhield, 
a helmet, and a cviraſs; thus called be- 
cauſe they made the third line of battle. 
TRIAS KARMQNICA, or the harmonical 
Tala, in muſic, a compound of three 
radical ſounds, heard all together, two 
whereof are a fifth and third above the 
- other, which is a fundamental. 
TRIBE, tribus, in antiquity, , a certain 
quantity or number of perſons, when a 
divifion is made of a city or people into 
uarters or diſtricts. 
he tribes of antient Rome bore a great 
reſemblance to our wards, See the ar- 
ticle WarD. 


- TRIBRACHYS, in antient poetry, a foot 


conſiſting of three ſyllables, and thoſe all 
ſhort; as meliut. | 
'TRIBULUS, CaLTROP, in botany, a 
genus of the decandria-monagynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which conſiſts of 
| five oblong, obtuſe, and patent petals z 
its fruit is of a roundiſh figure and acu- 
leated, being compoſed. of five capſules, 
gibbous on one fide, and armed with 
three or four points on the other, angu- 
lated and convergent; and containing 
numerous ſeeds, turbinated and oblong. 
TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the ſeat 
of a judge, called in our courts bench. 
See the article BENCH. 
The word is latin, and takes its origin 
from the ſeat where the tribune of the 
roman people was placed to adminiſter 
juſtice, 
The name tribunal was alſo given to the 
place from whence the people of antient 
Rome were harangued. | 
TRIBUNE, tribunus plebis, among the 
antient Romans, a magiſtrate choſen out 
of the commons, to protect them againſt 
the oppreſſions of the great, and to de- 
fend the liberty of rhe people againſt the 
attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 
The tribunes of the people were firſt 
- eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 259. 
'The firſt deſign of the creation was to 
ſhelter the people from the cruelty of 
uſurers, and to engage them to quit the 
Aventine mount, whither they had re- 
tired in diſpleaſure. 
8 
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TRI. 
Their number, at firſt, was but t 
but the next year, under the gl. 

A. Poſthumus Aruncius and Caſſius Vic. 

cellious, there were three more added 

and this number of five was afterwards 
increaſed, by L. Trebonius, to ten. The 
appellation, tribune, was given them, by 

. reaſon they were at firſt choſen out of 

the tribunes of the army. f 
Military TRIBUN E, tribunus militum, or 

mulitaris, an officer in the Roman army, 

who commanded in chief over a body of 
forces, particularly the diviſion of a le- 

Zion, much the ſame with our colonel, 
or the french meſtre de camp. 
TRIBUNE. was alſo an appellation, given 

to various other officers; as the tribuni 
ærarii, tribunes of the treaſury, Tri- 
bune of the celeres, the officer who com- 
manded them. Tribuni fabricarum, thoſe 
who had the direction of the making of 
arms, Tribuni marinorum, tribuni no- 
lanorum, tribuni voluptatum, mentioned 
in the Theodoſjan Code, as intendants 
of the public ſhews, and other diverſions. 

'The title of tribune, tribunus, was alſo 
iven to the chief of each tribe. 

TRIBUTARY, tributarius, one who pays 
tribute to another, in order to live in 
peace with him, or ſhare in his pro- 
tection. 1 

TRIBUTE, tributum, a tax or impoſt 
which one prince or ſtate is obliged to pay 
to another as a token of dependence, or 
in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe 
of peace, 1 
The Romans made all the nations they 
ſubdued pay them tribute. Mahomet 

laid it down as a fundamental of all his 
law, that all the world ſhould pay him 
tribute. In the ſtates of the grand ſeignior 
chriſtian children are taken by way of 
tribute. See the article AGEMOGLANS. 

Tribute is ſometimes ao uſed for a per- 

ſonal contribution, which princes lay 

upon their ſubjects, by way of poll- 
money. 

TRICEPS, in anatomy, the abduRtor- 
muſcle of the thigh, having three heads, 
and as many inſertions: the firſt and 
ſecond heads of this muſcle ariſe from 
the os pubis, near the ſynchondroſis; the 
third, from the tubercle of the iſchium 
and it is inſerted into the whole ſpine of 
the os femoris, 

TRICHECUS, or THRICHECHVUSs, See 
the article THRICHECHUS, 

TRICHERLE, a genus of foſſils, natu- 
rally and eſſentially ſimple, not inflam- 


* 
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„ 


* 


, * * 


1 


1 
ſable nor ſoluble in water; being fibroſe 
bodies, not elaſtic, and compoled of 
Rraight and continuous filaments, See 
the article FigraRLE. 


7 
% - 
* 


To this genus belongs the jplum ſtrĩi- 
atum of authors, with ſeveral other Ipe- 


cies. See the article GYPSUM. 


TRICHESTRUM, in natural hiſtory, the 


name of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs 
of the ſelenitæ, but differing extremely 
in figure and ſtructure from the common 


kinds. See the article SeLENiT@®.. 
The ſelenitz of this genus are compoſed 
of filaments ſcarce any where viſibly ar- 


ran ed into plates or ſcales, but diſpoſed 


in form of a radiated ſtar, made of a 
number of disjunct ſtriæ. 


TRICHIASTS, in ſurgery, an inverſion 


1 


did before. 


cuterize 


of the eye - lids, whereby the eye laſhes 
hurt the eyes. | | 
According to Heiſter, this diſorder is 
very difficultly remedied; ſince it is hardly 
poſſible to remove it, ſo as to prevent its 
Nurning, without extirpating the of- 
ending hairs z and if theſe be cut off 
cloſe, it will be to no purpoſe, becauſe 
the rigid ſtumps of the hairs will irritate 
the eye even worſe than the whole hairs 
It is a very nice operation 
alone that tan make a cure; here the 
hairs muſt be pulled up ſingly by the roots, 
and the places of their inſertion ſingly 
with a hot broad pointed 
needle ; but this the patient will ſeldom 
ſubmit to, and the only remaining method 
then, is to fill up the finus's out of which 


they were extracted with the lapis in- 


fernalis. But in this the greateſt care 
muſt be taken, that no part of that ap- 
plication get into the eye. The eaſieſt 


vf which the hairs have been pulled up, 
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—— 
four roundiſh ſeeds. are contained in 


the cup. 


- TRICUSPIDES vaxvx, in anatomy, 4 


x 
* * 


TRI DAX, in botany, a genus. 


name given to the mitral valves, placed 


at the juncture of the right auriele and 
ventricle of the heart. See HEART; 
of the 
ſyngeneſia-polygamia. ſuperflua elaſt ef 
lants, with a radiated flower, and the 
eſſer hermaphrodite. ones of the diſe 
monhopetalous, and funne}-faſhioned : the 
ſeeds are winged with down, and con- 


tained in the cup. "A . K 
TRIDENT, tridens, an attribute of Neps 


tune, being a kind of ſceptre which: the 
painters and poets put into the hands of 
that god, in form of a ſpear, or forks 
with three teeth; whence the word. 


TzIDENT, among mathematicians, is uſed 


for a kind of parabola, by which Des 
Cartes conſtructed equations of ſix dis 
menſions. | 


TRIEDROSTVLA, in batural hiftvry, 


. 
* 


the name of a genus of ſpars, in form o 
rigonal columns, adhering by one end 
to ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the 
other by a trigonal pyramid. See SPAR, 
Of this genus there are four known ſpe- 
cies. 1. A flender one, with a long; 


obtuſe pyramid : this is ene of the moſt 


common of all the (pars, and is found in 


| almoſt all parts of the world, ſometimes 
in ſingle and large ſpecimens, but mae 
frequently in large congeries, coating 
over the fiſſures of ſtone, in form ef 


cruſts, 2. One with ſhort, but pointed 
pyramids, common on Mendipchille, 


and found in ſome other parts of Eng- 


method is the touching the cavities, out - 


with a pencil-bruſh dipped in a mixture 


of ſpirit of ſal-armoniac and highly recti- 


Hed ſpirit of wine, by which means they 


will cloſe up, and no more hairs will 


em. 


5 == from | S 
TRICHOSANTHES, in botatiy, a genus 


of the mbnoecia- ſyngeneſia claſs of plants, 
the corolla of which is monopetalous, di- 


_ vided into five ſegments, and is ciliated : 


the ſtamina are three very ſhort filatnents x 


land. 3. A thick one, with a longer 
pyramid, found in Northamptonſhire, 
and ſome other parts of the kingdom, 
encruſting the fiſſures of ſtone, And, 
4. One with a very ſhort column, and a 
long, obtuſe pyramid : this is frequent 


in the mines of Germany, and not leſs 


ſo in thole of England, particularly in 
Derbyſhire. 5 1 25 


TRIEMIMERIS, à kind of cſura ith 


the fruit is an oblong apple. This goes | 
- _ Eomprehends the anguina of Michel. 
TRICHOSTEMA, in botany, a genus 


of the didynamia-gymnoſpermia claſs 
of plants, with a monopetalous ringent 
and falcated Rower « the ſtamina are 


| m exrrettifly long laments z kad 


ky IV, 


latin verfe, wherein after the fir foot of 
the verſe there remains an odd ſyliable, 
which helps to make up the next foot. 
IENNIAL, an epithet applied chi-fly 
to offices or employments which latt for 
three years. = \ 


TRIENS, in antiquity, > copper money 


of the value of one third of an as, which 
on one ſide bare a Janus's head, and of 


the other a water«rat, 


This was the piect of 
18 U | 


money uſed to be 
pure. 
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ent 
p t in the mouths of the deteaſed to pay 
pf ron his fare, for 

. - another life. 


 *FRIENTALIS, in 


- 


__ 


* 
»# 


the heptzndria-monogynia'claſs of plants, 

- with a ſtellated monopetalous flower: its 
Fruit is a dty, globoſe and unilocular ber- 
ry, containing a few angulated ſeeds. i 
-TRIERS, or Treves, the capital of tbe 
clectorate of Triers, in Germany, fitu- 

ated on the river Moſelle, fixty miles 


con 
. tuſe petals ; and its fruit is an oblong 


cells, in each of w 


* : WRT 
n n 


"A 
This genus comprehends the mylſet bi 
rondo piſcie, tub-fiſh; gurnard, Se. See 
the article Möürrgr, cc. 


botany, # genus of TRIGLOC HIN, in botany,” à genus of 


raſſes, belonging to the hexandria-tri. 


. gynia.claſs of plants, the flower of which 


*. 


liſts ef three oval, concave, and ob- 


capſule of an oval 'figure, with three 
hich is a ſingle oblong 


. 


ſeed. 


ſouth of Cologn i eaſt long. 69 10', -FRIGLYPHS, in architecture, a ſort of 


. © north lat. 49* 56, 
TRIEXAHADRIA, in natural ag. 
' © the name of a genus of perfect and pel- 
Jucid, cryſtalliform ſpars, conſiſting of 
chrice fix planes, being compoſed of an 
hexangular column, terminated at each 
end by ay, hexangular pyramid, Of this 
genus there are three known ſpecies, 
1. A clear one, with narrow and oblong 
pyramids : this is found in the moun- 
tains of Germany and in North-Wales ; 
but with us it is ſmall-and coarſe. 2. One 
with ſhort pyramids, and a long column: 
this is found in the mines at Goſſelaer, 
in Saxony. And, 3. One with ſhort 
pyramids, and a thick and ſhort column, 
found with vs in the lead-mines of York- 
ſhire. See the article SPAR. 


TRIESTE, a port-town of Iſtria, ſituated *TRIGON, *py000s, 


on the gulph of Venice, fix 
eaſt of that city, 
TRIFOLIUM, T&EF01L, in botany. See 
the article TREFOIL. | 
TRIGA, in antiquity, denotes a kind of 
carr, or chariot, drawn by three horſes 5 
- -whence the name. 
-TRIGAMY, a third marriage, or the 
- Rate of a perſon who has been married 
three times, Se: MARRIAGE, | 
. TRIGLA, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fiſhes, of the order of the acanthopte- 
rigii, the characters of which, according 
to Artedi, are theſe ; the branchioſtege 
membrane contains ſeveral bones; the 
bead is very declivious, from the eyes to 
the end of the ſnout, and is large, acy- 
leated, and as it were ſquare; the head 
is the broadeſt part of the fiſh; it thence + 
grows gradually narrower, till it ends in 
a very ſmall tail: in many of the ſpe- 
cies of this fiſh, there are two or three 
articulated appendices growing under the 
Pectoral fins: the eyes ſtand on the top 
of the head, and are covered with a ſkin; 
there are two back fins, the firſt of which 
is prickly ; the pectoral fins in ſome of 
the ſpecies are very large. 


ty miles north- 


TRIGONELLA, ia botany, 


that BY will be the dae of the ave! 


orifaments repeated at equal intervals 


in the doric freeze. See the articles 
Donic and Freeze. 
Each triglyph conſiſts of two entire 


to 
ters, or channels, cut to a right ie, 
called glyphes, and ſeparated by three 
interſtices, called, by Vitruvius, femora, 


From. each other, as well as from two 


_ half channels which are at the 
Hides. | 13 2 wha 

The ordinary proportion of triglyphs is 
to be a module broad, and one and a 
half high, But this proportion, M. le 


Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill. 


proportioned intercolumnations in por- 
ticos 3 for which reafon he chuſes to ac- 


commodate the proportion of his triglyphs 


to that of che intercolumns. 
a triangle. See the 

article NIA. 

In aſtrology, trigon denotes the ſame 

with trine. See pe article TRINE. 

a genus of 
the diadelphia-decandria claſs of plants, 
with a papilionaceous tetrapetalous flow- 
er: the fruit is an oblong, oval pod, of 
a compreſſed figure, and containing ſe · 
veral roundiſn ſeeds, 8 


TRIGONOMETRY, that part of geo- 


metry, which teaches how to meaſure 
the ſides and angles of triangles, See 
the article TRIANGLE. 7 
Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical, 
according as the triangles are 'plane or 
ſpherical; of each whereof we ſhall treat 
in order, 1 


Plane Talconourüx, br that which 


teaches the menſuration of "plane tri- 


angles, is commonly divided into re&- 


angular and oblique-angular, os 
I. And firſt of redangülar- plane trigo- 


nometry; if in any right-ang'ed triangles 


ABC (plate CCLXXXIIL fig. 2. 01.) 
the hyputhenuſe be made the radius, and 
with that a circle be deſcribed on the one 
end, A, as a center; then, it is plain, 
e 
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=. 4 * 4 * ＋ R 7 on 
Kei and if with the fame Glee 
and on the end B as a 19 circle 

deſcribed it is plain that 0 will de the 
fine of the angle A B C; therefore, in 


A if the hy pothenuſe of a right an 


— triangle be made the radius, the two 


will be the fines of their er 
N. 


angles, See SINE, RADIUS, 
Having if in a ritzht-angled triangle 

E F (ibid. ne 2.) one of the legs, as 
DF, be made the radius, and on the ex- 
tremity D 55 one of the oblique angles, 
wiz, that which is formed by the hy po- 
thenuſe and the leg made radius] as a 
center, à circle be deſcribed ; it is plain 
that the other leg, EF, will be the tan» 
gent of the angle at D, and the hypothe · 
nuſe DE will be the ſecant of the ſame 
angle. The ſame way, making the leg 
EF the-radius, and on the center E de- 
ſcribing a circle, the other leg D F will 
become the tangent of the angle at E, 
and the hypothenuſe D E the ſecant of 


the ſame, See the articles TANGENT | 


and SECANT.” - ,. 1 . 
The chord, fine, tangent, Cc. of any 
arch, or angle, in one circle, is propor- 
tionable to the chord, fine, tangent, c. 
of the ſame arch in any other circle : 
from which, and what has. been ſaid 


above, the ſolutions of the ſeveral * 


of rectangular trigonometry naturally 
follow. ee ChorD, ARCH; Sc. 

Since trigonometry conſiſts in determĩn- 
ing angles and ſides from others given, 


/ 


there ariſes, various caſesz which being 
res in redtangular-trigonometry are as 


follo . | 10 
Caſe I. The angles, and one of the legs, 
of a right - angled triangle be given, to 
find the other leg. . 0% + K 
Example. In the triangle A B C (ibid. 
ns 3.) right - angled at B, ſuppoſe the leg 


. 


* mm IT 6 * 
: * N * 4 7 
5 5 N * * 8 
7 1 2 * by ve 
* : 
: 


1 * # * * . 
* * 4 
| 4 


4 _ 4 
* © A ” cre of * 
- — r hs 9 * 
o ” * 7 
N N * 


\ 


the hypothenuſe A C radius, "thy other 
two-legs,will be tbe fines of their oppohit 

angles, i. AB the fine of C, and CB 
the fine of A. Now fince the fine, tan- 


gent, Sc. of any arch in one circle is 


proportionable to the ſine, tangent, Ce. 
of the ſame arch in any other circle, it 


is plain the ſines of the angles A and G 


in the circle deſcribed by the radius A C, 


miſt be proportional to the. ſine of the 
Jame arches or anglés, in the cirele, that 
the table of artificial fines, &c. was cal» 


culated for; ſo the proportion for find. 


ing B C will de 


"4 8, C>: 


AB:: 8, A: BO 


Ae ee 


tables, is to the length of AB (or fine of 


C in the circle whoſe radius is A C) ſo is 


ing in the table of artificial ſines, &c. for 
the ſines of the two angles, and in the 


table of logarithms for the logarithm of 
$6 the given leg, we ſhall find by pro- 


ceeding according to the foregoing: pro- 


portiop, that the required le BC, is 
57.283 and the operation will ſtand as 
„ 
+, » 2.93450 AB. 96 . 
2.28 8, A 33% 46 
o 3 
„ 


plain 


„de 
Second)y, Making AB che radius, it is 
C, the leg required, will be the 


tangept of the giyen angle A, anch ſo the 


proportion for finding BC, when AB 


5 is made the radius, will be: 


AB = 86 equal parts; as feet, yards, 


miles, Cc. and the angle A-= 33% 407%; 
required the other leg 
parts with AB. 
1. Geometrically: 


C, in the ſame 


Draw A B 16, 


from any line of equal parts; upon the 
point B, ere, the perpendicular BC; 


and, laſtly, from the point A, draw 


the line AC, making with AB an angle 


of 33% 40; and that line produced will 
meet B ia C, and fo conſtitute the tri - 

angle. The length of B C may be found 
by taking it in your compaſſes, and ap- 


"7 R: T. A;: AB: BC 8 


1. 6. as the radius in the tables, is to the ö 


tangent of the angle A in the ſame, ſo 


the length of BA, or radius in the 


I 


- ſcheme, to the length of B Cor tangent 


of A in the ſcheme ;. therefore looking in 


-_ 


the tables for the parts given in the fore» 


going proportion, and proceeding with 


plying it to the ſame line of equal parts 


chat AB vad taten Hm. 
2. By calculation: Firſt, by making 


— * 


them according to that rule, We ſhall 
find BC to be 5. 29 as before; and the 
operation will be as follow: 


e e232 T., A 30. 40% : 


o 

1. c Rad, gov _ 
175802 BC $7.28 

N Us = 


OY * > 77 > 
* n n 1 
2 #7 <a *$ 0 IEC > 5 * 8 * 
» F 
FF. 4 « 
4 
* * \ 7 
* 
x 
# 1 
- 9 N 
„ > * * * 
af * 
* C * 4 , 7 
* 4 ˙＋ - — 
” * n 
4 , J 
4 * * 
7 9,” c. 
1 
: * * 7 * * hey 


* i 


the ſine of the angle A in the tables, to 
the length of BC (or ſine of the ſame 
angle in the circle whoſe radius is AC.) 
Now) the angle A being 339, 40, the 
angle C muſt be 569, 207; therefore look - 


. 


TRI. 


us, it is plain that A B will be the 


' -* tangent of C, and the proportion for finds 


Tong B C will be as follows : 
eee | 

. e. as the tangent of C 56®, 20! 10. 17648 

is to radius 90 8Þ 120.00000 


ſo is the length of AB 86 1.93450 


11 1 
Dn | 10.1264 
to the length of BC 55. 8 1.75803 
Caſe II. The angles and one of the legs 
iven, to find the hypothenuſe. 
Rs : In the triangle ABC, (ibid. 
n 4.) ſuppoſe AB 124, and the angle 
A 349, 200; conſequently the angle C 


$59, 40“ required the hypothenuſe A C, 


in the (-me parts with A B. 
1. Geometrically : this caſe is eonftrut- 
ed after the ſame manner with the for- 
merz and the hypothenuſe, A C, is 
ſound, by taking its length in your 
compaſles, and applying that to the ſame 
line of equal parts from which AB was 


ö taken. 


* 


to AC Can” 


2. By calculation: firſt, waking AC 
. the radius, we ſhall have the foll 


owing 
proportion for finding A C, wiz. 

8, C: R: : AB: AC. 
i. e. as the fine of C 53% 40 9.91686 
is to radiug = = go? 
ſois AB . 124 2.09342 
to AG 3130.2 2.17656 
$econdly, making AB the radius, we 


10, 00000 


have this proportion, wiz. 


R: ſec. A:: AB: AC 


3. e. as the radius go*® 10400000 
to the ſecant of A 34 20 10.08314 
fois AB O 124 2.09342 


2.17656 


This may alſo be Joke, without the help 


« 


of the ſecants; for ſince R : ſec, :; 


Co- S. R; therefore, the former pro- 
portion will become, 
Co- 8, A: R; AB: AC. 


ij. 6. as the co-fine of A 34, ao' 9.91626 
is to the radius 


ſo i ANT 18 
to A -» 
- Thirdly, Making BC the radius, we 


90% 0. ooooo 
2.09342 


150. a 2.17656 


have the following proportion, viz. 

- T. C: ſec. C:: AB: AC. 

2. e. as the tangent of C 5 59; 40“ 10. 1658 
is ſec. G 38, 400 10.248732 
foisAR | 1324 2.09342 
to Ac - 150. 2 
This likewiſe may be done without the 
help of ſecants; for ſince T,: Sec. 28, 


L 3272] 
1 aking BC, the leg required 
| Coſtly by making B eg required, be reduced to this, "wie, 


4. e. As radius go? 


; Thirdly, By fu 


2.17656 * 


1 R; therefore the former analogy will 
p $, CY R:: AB: AC 
where no ſecants do appear, and it ea. 
incides with that in the firſt ſuppoſition 
of this caſe, ſo we ſhall not repeat the 
operation, k 
Cafe III. The angles and hypothenuſe 
iven, to find either of the legs. 
xample 2 In the triangle ABC, (ibid, 
ne 4.) _ the hypothenuſe A C = 
146, and the angle A = 36®25'; con- 


ſequently the angle Cg 53* 35; re- 


quired the leg A B. | 

1. Geometrically : draw the line AB 
at pleafure, and make the angle'B A C 
equal to 36, 25'; then take A C equal 
to 146 from any line equal parts ; laftly, 
from the 7 C, let fall the perpen- 
dicular C B, on the line AB, So the 
tu ĩangle is conſtructed, and AB ma 


de meaſured from the line of equal rs, 


2. By calculation; firſt, making AC 
the radius, we ſhall have the fo wing 
proportion, vix. 2 

R: 8, C: AC: AB. 


* & 15 ro. oo 
to the tine o „ 90505 
ſo is AC 146 cr 
to AB 


F I 17.5 2.07000 
$econdly, making AB the radius, we 
have the following analogy, wis. 
Sec. A R:: AC: AB, 

i. e. As the ſecant of A 3625 10.0943 5 
is to radius 9oꝰ 10,00000 
ſo is AC 146 2.16435 
to AB 2.07000 


117.5 
This may alſo be done wont the help 


of ſecants; for ſince ſec.:: Ri R: Co- 


$, the former proportion may be reduced 


to this, vi. 
R: Co- S. A:: AC: AB, 


| which is the ſame with the proportion in 


the firſt ſuppoſition. 


ppoſing B C the radius, 
we have the following proportion, vix. 
Sec, C: T, C:: AC; AB, 


1. e. as the ſecant of C 53e, 35 10.2264 
is to the tangent of C 539, 35 10.132712 


ſo is AC 2 2.16435 
to AB 5 117.1 2407000 
Caſe IV. The two legs being given, to 
find the angles. e 
Example: In the triangle A B C, (ibid. 
no 5) ſuppoſe A B 94 and BC 56, re- 
quired the angles A and C. | 

I. Geometrically: draw A B equal to 


94» from any line of equal parts, then 
| from the point B raiſe B C perpendicular 
0 


5 4 4 
VET» 
1 g a 


% ABB. and take B C, from the former 


Une of equal parts equal to 56 ;-laſtly, 


THE © 


: 


jints A. and C with the ſtreight - 


oĩn the a 
s AC, ſo the triangle is conſtructed, 
and the angles may be meafured by a line 
of chords. See the articles SCALE and 
SECTOR. « f 
2. By calculation : firſt, ſuppoſing AB 
the radius, we have this analogy, vi. 
A wigs AB:BC::R:T,A, 
i. e. 8AB 94 
is to B C 6 | 
ſo is the radius go? o. ooo 
to the tangent of A 30% 4 9.77506 
Secondly, making B C the radius, we 
have this proportion, viz, 
| B CIBA R; T, C. 


1.74819 


i. e. as BCC 36 | 
is to AB 94 1.97313 
ſo is the radios © yo! 10. oo 


o the tangent of C 59 13” 1022494 
aſe V. The hypothenuſe and'one of the 
the legs given, to find the angles. 
Example: In the triangle DE F, (ibid. 
nu 6.) ſuppoſe the leg DE = 8g, and 
the hypothenuſe DF = 126 required 
the angles D and F. 
1. Geometrically : draw the line DE = 
83, from any line of equal parts; and, 
from the point E, raiſe the perpendicular 
EF: then take the length of D F= 126, 
from the ſame line of equal parts; and 
ſetting one foot of your compaſſes in P, 
with the other croſs the perpendicular 
E F in E: Laſtly, joĩn D and F; and the 
triangle being thus conſtructed, the an- 
gles may be meaſured by a line of chords. 
3. By calculation: firſt, making DF the 
radius, we ſhall have this proportion, viz, 
DF: DE:: R: 8, F. 


j. e. as DF 126 2.10037 
is to DE 83 1.91908 
ſo is radius o 10.00000 
to the fine of F 1? x2” 9.81871 


Secondly, by ſuppoſing D E the radius, 

we have the following analogy, viz. | 
DE: DF:;:R: Sec. D. 

I. e. as DE 8 


1.91908 

is to DF 126 2.10037 

ſo is radius go? 10,00000 
to the ſecant of D 489 48 10.18129 


This may be done without the help of ſe- 
cants; for ſince R : ſec. :: Co-S, :R, the 
' foregoing analogy will become this, viz, 
DF: PE: R Co-8, D. 

which gives the ſame anſwer, with that 
 feduced from the firſt ſuppoſition.  - 
Caſe VI. The two legs being given, to 
- find the hypothenuſe. | 


Example; Ja the triangle ABD, (ibid. 


1.97313 


1.74819 


X HY ps 2 
| | T _ 


232 ſuppoſe the leg A B = 64, a 


ſo is the leg B 


and there remains 


Aa +. * 1 9 
Y W 2 CY hes * A 
. N 

4 EX * 


D = 3: required the hypothenuſe.” 
1. Geometrically : the conſtruction 
this caſe is performed the ſame way as in 
the fourth cafe, and the length of the 
hypothenufe is found by taking it in 


our compaſfes, and applying it to thy 
ame line of equal parts, that the tg 


legs were taken from. 


2. By calculation: this eaſe being a come | 


pound of the fourth and ſecond ca 


we muſt firſt find the angles by the ſourth, | 


thus ; 


AB DB:: R: T. A. 
i. e. as the leg AB 64 1.8068 
is to the leg DB 56 1. 4 19 
ſo is the radius 


to the tangent of A 41% 224 9.9420 


3 


Then by the ſecond caſe we find ihe hy- 
pothenuſe required thus: 57 75 


8, A: R: BD: AD, 


1. e. as the fine of A 41%, 1 9.81856 | 
19.0000a 


is to the radius 90% 


58 1.748 10. 
to the tage AD 85.og 1. 9905 
This ge may alſo be ſolved after the 


following manner, wiz, 


From twice the log, of the greater | 
ſide AB "> e 


> | 61536 
ſubtract the log. of 
ſide BD . 


: — | 1.86417 
the logarithm of 73.18 ta which add - 
ing the leſſer. fide BD, we. ſhall have 


189.15 whole log. is + eV 

. ta which add the log. of the x AP | 
leſſer ſide BD WP - \ 1. 74819 c 
and the ſum will be as 
the half of which is CANES 


1.92956 


the logarithm of the hypothenuſe re- 


grins. you the article LoGaRITaM. 

Or it may be done by adding the ſguare 
of the two ſides together, * Wing 
the logarithm of that ſum, the half of 
which is the logarithm of the. hypothe- 


nuſe required: thus, in the preſent caſe, 


the ſquare of AB (64) is 4096 
the ſquare of BD (56) is 3136 


the ſum of theſe ſquares is 7232 


the log. of which is 3.8 5926 


the half of which is 1.92963 


to the logarithm of $5.05, the length 
the hypothenule N ; 'gth of 


_ Caſe VII. The hypothenuſe and one of 


the legs being given, to find the other leg. 


Example; in tbe triangle BG D, (ibid. 


no 8.) ſuppoſe the leg BG = 87, apd 


the hypothenuſe BD = 244 ; requi 
the leg D G, * 42 3 9 ired 


To Geg- 


90 10.  - 


1.74319 
— 


ſo ĩs the bypoth, DB 142 
5 


0 
* 
% 1 
4 4 ” 
p 
* , * 2 1 I * 


6th Nr | 
v. Geometrically: the conſſruction here 


zs the fame as in caſe V. the ſame things 


being given 3 and the leg DG is fou 

By taking its length in your compaſſes, 
nud applying that to the ſame line of 
equal parts, the others were taken from, 
3. By calculation : the ſolution of this 
cafe depends upon the 1ſt and gth, and 
firſt we muſt ſind the oblique angles by 


. eaſe 5th thus: 


DB: BG :2R: S, D. 
5. 6: as the hypoth, DB 142 
is to the leg BG 387 
BY ya * gos, 10. ooooo 
the fine o — 37%, 47 9478723 
Then by caſe rſt, we find the leg D G re- 
quired, thus : ; . 
; R: 8, B:: BD: DG, 
n e. 28 radius 90 10 00060 
is to the fine of B 52, 137 9.39787 
2.15229 
2,0 5010 


1.93952 


to the le 112.2 


The leg DG may alſo be found in the 


following manner, wiz. 


— 


To the log. of the ſum of the 
kypothenuſe and given leg, © 2.35984 


rx. 229 — - 
add the log. of their differ- ; 


pa get Ae 2 
2nd their ſum is 4.10020 


the half of that is 2.05010 
the log. of 112. z the leg required. 

Or it may be done by taking the ſquare 
of the given leg from the ſquare of the 
hypothenuſe, and the ſquare root of the 
remainder'is the leg required : thus, in 


tze preſent caſe. ' 
The ſquare of the hypothenuſe 
(142) is - - 20164 


The ſquare of the leg B G (37) is 7569 
Their difference ies = 12595 
. Whoſe logarithm is 4.10020 
The half of which is 2.05010 
which anſwers to the natural number 
112. z the leg required, COLT 
Thus have we gone through the ſeven 
caſes of tight · angled plane-trigonometry ; 
from which we may obſerve; 1. That 
to find a ſide, when the angles are given, 
any ſide may be made the radius. 2. To 
find an angle, one of the given ſides 
muſt of neceſſity be made the radius. 
II. We now proceed to oblique-angled 
plane-trigonometry, in which there are 


i caſes; but before we ſhew their ſolu- 


non, it will be proper to premiſe the fol- 
Jowing theorems, 
Theorem 2. In any triangle ABC (plate 


e 


ccExxxxV. fg. z. n* 1.) the fides are 
proportional to the fines of the oppoſite 
angles: thus, in the triangle AB C, 


ARB: BC 118, C 18, A, and AB: 


AC:: 8, C: 8, B: alſo AC: BC; 
8, B: 8, A. ar 
Demonſtration: let the triangle ABC 
be inſcribed in a eirele ; then, it is plain 
(from the property of the circle) that 
the half of each fide is the ſine of its op- 
poſite angle: but the fines of theſe angles, 
in tabular parts, are proportional to the 
ſines of the ſame in any other meaſure 
therefore, in the triangle A BC, the 
ſines of the angles will be as the halves 
of their oppoſite ſides; and ſince the 
halves are as the wholes, it follows, that 
the ſines of the angles. are as their op- 
ſite ſides; i. 6. 8, C;S, A;;AB; 
C, Sc. / | 
Theor, 2, In any plane triangle, as 
ABC (ibid. nꝰ 2.) the ſum of the ſides, 
AB and B, is to the difference of 
theſe ſides, as the tangent of half the 
ſum of the angles BAC, ABC, at 
the baſe, is to the tangent of half the dif- 
ference of theſe angles. 5 
Demon. Produce AB; and make BH 
equal to B C; join H C, and from B let 
fall the perpendicular B E; through B 
draw BD parallel to AC, and make 
HF equal to C D, and join BF; -alſo 


take BI equal to B A, and draw 18 


rallel to B D or AC, an 

hen it is plain that AH will be the 
ſum, and HI the difference of the fides 
AB and BC; and fince HB is equal 
to BC, and BE perpendicular to H C, 
therefore HE is equal to EC; and BD 
being parallel to A C and I G, and AB 
equal to BI, therefore CD or HF is 
equal to G D, and 3 H G is 
equal to FD, and half HG is equal .to 


half F Dor ED. Again, fince H B is 


equal to BC, and BE perpendicular to 
H C, therefore the angle E BC is half 
the angle HBC; but the angle HBC 
is equal to the ſum of the anglew A and 
C, conſequently the angle EB C is equal 
to half the ſum of the angles A and C. 
Alſo ſince HB. is equal BC, and HF 
equal to CD, and the. included __ 
BHF,. BCD equal, it follows that 
the angle HB F is equal to the angle 


* 


DBC, which is equal to BCA; and ſince 


HBD is equal to the angle A, and HBF 
equal to BC A, therefore FB is the 
difference, and E B D half the difference 
of the two angles A and BCA ;; fo 


- a hs 1 4 
bo — ; 7 
n * 
* —— 2 ws Uh 
” — -  .awvlll ane a a= S 


„ Ss . 


— 
was, 


* 


- 


oy 


is the tapgent of half the ſum, aud ED one of them being given, to Rog the an- 

gent of half the difference of the 

two angles at the baſe. Now IG bein 

F * 'to AC, the triangles HI G an 
HA 


the t 


A C will be equiangular ; conſequent- 
ly AH: IH: : CH: GH; 


H: IH: : 10H: 16 H; zd ſiace 
2 pen is equal to E C, and 4 GH 


equal 
to + BD = E D, therefore AH: IH :: 


EC: ED. Now AH is the ſum, and 


IH the difference. of the ſides ; alſo E C 


te tangent of half the difference of the 
. two angles at the baſez conſequently, in 
any triangle, as the ſum of the ſides is 
to their difference, ſo is the tangent of 


half the ſum. of the angles at the baſe to 
the tangent of half their difference. | 
Theorem 3. If to half the ſum of two 


＋ R 1 1.32751 


making E B the radius, it is plain EC angle, two ſides and an angle 


13 


Example: In the tri «gfe ABC 5 


* 


1 8 
* ; 
* 4% 
. * : 1 N 
» * * 


n to the other. 


un 4.) ſuppoſe AB=r$6;BC=84,"and 
_ - the angle C {oppoſite tb AB) Gs go; 


- 


quantities be added half their difference, 
the ſum will be the greater of them; and 


if from half their ſum be ſubtracted half 


their difference, the remainder will be the 


then is their ſum 14, and difference 2: 


leaſt of them. Suppoſe the greater quan- 
tity to be & 8, and the leflerz = 6; 


0 wherefore, adding Z=95 >= we | 
k x 1 © "the 85 B 54 22), conſequently. the 


get 8 the greateſt of the two quantities: 


and, in the ſame manner, === 


1. 26, the leaſt of the two quantities. 

Theor, 4. In any right-lined triavgle, 
ABD (ibid. nꝰ 3.) the baſe A'D is to 
the ſum of the fides A B and B D; as the 


difference of the fides is to the difference 


of the ſegments of the baſe made by the 
rpendicular B E, viz. the difference 
tween AE and ED. 


Deman. Produce D B till B G be equal 


to BA the leſſer leg; and on B as a cen- 


ter with the diſtance B A or BG, de- 
ſeribe the circle AG HF, which will cut 


BD and AD io the points H and F; 
the difference: of the ſides; alſo ſince A E 


is equal to E F; therefore F D is the dif- 
ference of the ſegments of the baſe; but 


AD: G:: HD: F PD; therefore the 


* 
= 
* 


baſe is to the ſum of ihe fides, Sc. as 


was to be proved. 


Having eftabliſhed theſe preliminary 
| thegrems, we ſhall now proceed to the 
ſolntion of the fix caſes of ablique-angled 


lane trigonametrys 


* 


— * 


:1 G; but the | 
« , whales are as their halves, therefore 


required the angle A, oppofite to BC. 
1. — Draw che line AC. 


and at any point of it, ſuppbſe C, make 


- 


is the tangent of half the ſom, and E 


the angle C=56* 30"; then takeCB=38g, 


and with the jength of 156—=AB taken 


in your compaſſes from the ſame ſcale of 


equal parts, fixing one point in B, with 


the other croſs AC in A. Laſtiy, join 


A and B; fo the triangle is conftrufted, 
and the required angle A may be mea- 


angle 
required HG. 


ſured by a line of chords. 


2. By calcolation : We have by theor. 


1. the following proportion for fin 8 
| the angle A, ra 155 * ng 


* AB Bees. 
f. e. as AB 15 4.19314 
ToBC - 34 1.92428 


So is 8, G 38% 30% 9.33114 
Rs 


ToS, A - - 26% ar” = "q9.bgaa7 
Caſe IT, The angles, and a arty ra 
to one of them, being given, to find a 


fide oppoſite to another. 


Example: In the triangle HBG (id. 


ns z.) ſuppoſe the angle H 46® 15, and 


799 23/, and the leg HB 225, 


' 'Geometrically : Draw' HB "125, from 


any line of equal parts, and make the 


angle H 46 15”, and B 54 42 then 


produce the lines H G and B G till they 


- Ss. 


meet one another in the point &; fo the 


triangle is conſtructed, ànd H G is mea- 


ſured by taking its length in your com- 
paſſes, and applying it to the ſame line 


of equal parts that H B was taken from. 


2. By calculation: By the firſt of the 
preceding theorems,” we have this analo- 


g gy for finding HG, 'vis, 


then it is plain GD is the ſum, and HD 


$,G:HB::$,B: HG. f 


J. e. As the {fine of G 79 23 9992 8 


is to the leg HB - 125 2.09691 


ſo is the ſine of B. 54 2 - 990996 


to the ſeg HG 103.4 2.01437 


Caſe IN. Two ſides and an angle oppo- 
| ite to one of them given, to find the third 


ſide. 


1 Example In the triangle k L M (bid. 


13 


aſe I. In any oblique-angled-plane tri - 


\ required the | 
1. Geometrically: er 


n® 6.) ſuppoſe the ſide CL 136 equal 


parts, and K M130 of theſe parts, and 


the angle L r to K M) 630 20% 
e LI. An 


* 


/ 
* # Aa #4 ks at] 7? * 4 P n 
- a} KD. * GETS WT ER D FER 
ga? 9d. N 
* 
* 


pohte ts 


Ii kaſe is the fame with that in Caſe J. 
Leere being the ſame things given in 
Doth) and the leg ML may be meaſured 
by applying it to the ſame line of equal 


4 
* 
. ” 


| k parts that the other two were taken from. D 


A. By calculation: The ſolution of this 
© caſe depends upon the two preceding 


* 


. en 
D 


To tang. of half their } . ” 
Arens. % 9.290; 
Now ha viug half the ſum and half the dif. 


ference of the two unknown * Cand 


ones z and, firſt, we muſt find the other 


two angles. by Caſe I. thus: 


MK : 8, L:: K L: S, M. 

8 As the ſide MK 123% 2.11394 
To the ſine of L. 63” 20 9.95116 
So is the ide KL 126 4.10037 
To the fine of M Go® 1' | 91493759 

Then by Caſe II. we have the required 


ML, thus: _ 
S.L:S.K::MK:Mk 
i.e. As the ſine of L 63e 2o' 9.95778 


— the fine of K 53˙ 39“ 9.90602 
i MK 130 2.11394 . 
To MI. 11.2 2.06850 


Caſe IV. Twd fides and the contain- 


ed angle being given, to find the other 
two angles. 


Exzinple; In the triangle A C D (ibid. 


n? 7.) ſuppoſe A C =103, AD 126, 

and the angle Ag 5 30';z required the 

angles C and . 

. Geomeirically: Draw A D = 126, 

nnd make the angle A = 5 30/; then 
* off 103 equal parts from A to C: 

* * Laflly, din C and D; and fo the triangle 

is conſtructed, and the angles C and D 
may be meaſured by a line of chords. 

2- By calculation : The ſolution of this 

| eaſe depends upon the ſecond and third 


of the preceding theorems ; and firſt we 


— 


To half the ſum of che an- 


leſſer angle - + +» 


the leſſer angle 


we find the quantity of each of 
by theorem 3. Fa y 1 555 * 
gles C and D, ... "{ wy 
Add half their difference, wiz. 11“ 02 


And the ſum it the greater ang-C 73 47 


Again, from half their ſum, viz. 625 457 
Take half their difference, wiz. 11 02 


And there will remain the} 2 81 4% 


N. B. The greater angle is always that 
ſubtended by the greater fide: thus, in 
the preſent caſe, rhe greater angle C, is 
ſubtended by the greater ide A D; and 


£ „is ſubtended by the 
leſſer fide A TW. IT 
Cale V. Two fides and the contained 


angle being given, to find the third ſide. 
Example. In the triangle BC D (ibid. 


ns 8.) ſuppoſe B C154, BD = 133, 


and the angle B==56? og“; required the 


* Geometrically : The e of 
this caſe is the ſame with that of the laſt, 


and the length of D C is found by taking 
its length in your compaſſes, and apply- 


ing it to the ſame line of equal parts that 


muſt find the ſum and difference of the 


Hdes, and half the fam of the urknown 


angles, thus: 


"The leg AD >» „31386 


The leg AC is 103 
Their ſum is 322329 


And their difference ie 23 


The ſum of the three angles Þ 
A, DandCis = CID 1 BY 


The angle A is $4 46 


so che ſom of the angles C 72 @ , 
and D will be - = - $ 175930 
And half their ſum is - <= 62% 47 


- Then by theor. 2, we have the following 
proportion, wiz, 5 
At the Tum of the fides AD 


and AC= 229 2.35984 


To their differente 23 — 136173 


Sa is the tangent of 


bal the ſum of the un- sag 19128816 
knn angles C anꝗ D -: 


the two legs were taken from. 


. By calculation: The ſolution of this 
caſe depends upon the ſecond and fourth; 
vnd firſt we muſt find the angles by the 


caſe; thus: 


As the ſum of the ſides BD n 
and BC 28 3 2.45788 
I Is to their difference 22 1.32222 


So is the tangent of 


half the ſum of te $618 $3' 10427372 


7 C 4 _ 

To the tangent of their ? 
difference 7, go? Hh e 1 9.13806 
So by theorem 3s we have the angles D 
and oO t : Rk 2 

To half the ſum of the a e 
Daad c Rb 61% 58 


Add half their difference < J 500 
And the ſum is the greater angle D 69* 48 
Alſo, from half the ſum 619 5% 
Take half the difference * ** TY 
And there remains the leſſer of 
54* 08 

angle "4 — — 


Then by Caſe II. we have the following 


od analogy for finding D C the leg required, 


8 ©: 


ae ˙²˙¹iw̃· — —˙ ̃ , oe Sea te of ih nnd 


Eb 


14 


© 28/Tr'BDg:'S,B:DC, 


7.4. As the ſine of C 54 08“ 9.90359 


ToBD' 133 2.12385 
So is the fine of B 3603“ 9.91883 
Ts D —  - 136.3 2.13399 


Caſe” VI. Three ſides being gived, io 


find the angles. x 
Example: In the triangle ABC (ibid. 


* 


, und C. 72 . | 

from any line of equal parts; and from 
the ſame line taking 156 = AB in your 
compaſſes, fix one fobt of them in A, 
and win another (weep an arch; then 
take 84 = BC in your compaſſes, and 
fixing orfe foot in C, with the other ſweep 


an arch, which will croſs the former in 


B; of join the points B and A; and 
B and C; ſo the triangle will be con- 
ſtructedd, and the angles may be meaſur · 
ed by a line of chords. | 
2. By calculation: Let fall the perpen- 
Seal B D, from the vertex B, upon 
dhe baſe AC; which will divide the baſe 
into two ſegments AD and DC, the 
let hereof may be found by theor. 


. thus; LPS, | 
X. the Baſe AC 185.7 
To the ſum of the ſides AB 


80 in the df. of the fides 72 
To the difference of the ſeg- 
ments of the baſe. g3 0 7 
And having the ſum of the ſegments, 
ix. the whole baſe, and their difference, 
we find the ſegments themſelves, - by 


2.26893 
2.38031 


theorem 3. thus: . "OE 

To half the ſum of the ſegments - 92.8 
And half their difference - '-., 46 5 
Aad the ſum is the greater ſeg. AD 139.3 
Alſo from half the ſum of the ſeg. 92 8 
Take half, their difference 46.5 


The remainder is the leſſer ſeg. DC 46.3 
Now the triangle A BC is divided, by 
the perpendicular DB, into two right- 
angled triangles, ADB, and DBC; in 
the firſt of which are given the hypothe- 
nuſe AB = 156, and the baſe AD = 
139.3, to find the oblique angles, for 
which we have (by Caſe V. of rectangu- 
lar. trigonometry) the following analo- 
logy, viz, 


As AB - - 1756 2.19312 
 ToAD = 139.3 2.14395 
So is the radius B90 10.00000 


— — — 


. 4 9.5505 
Vor. IV, "Np 


n 9.) ſuppoſe A B= 156, AC=185.7, 
and' BC = 84 required the angles A, 


. 


1. 8221 | 


TRY (32770 


| "Pp! i 
* RI , 


Alſo the angle C is found by the Hme 


cafe, thus: WE TE} I 
BW 4 +» 1.92928 
"CD ©" ING 166558 


So is the radius 
To the co- ſine of C 


90 
562 30' 9274 30 


Having found the two angles A and C, 


we have the third, B, by taking the ſum 


a of the other two. from 180, thus: "9 1 
The (um of all the three angles is 180 


The angle Riss = 
All the proportions uſed for the ſolutions 
of the ſeveral caſes in plain trigohome- 


- 'compaſs. 


fourth term required, 
pherical TRIGONOMET: 


The ſum of A and C is 3830 


try, may be perſormed by the ſcale and, 

On the ſcale there gre ſeveral 
logarithmic lines, viz. one of numbers, 
another of ſines; and one of tangents, Cc. 
See the article SCALE, } 20 HO 
And the way of working 2 proportion 


by theſe is this, viz. extend your com- 


paſſes from the firſt term of your pro- 


portion; found on the ſcale, to the ſecond, 
and with that extent, fixing one foot in 


the third term, the other will reach the 


whereby, from three given parts of a 


. ſphericsl triangle, we diſcover the reſt 3 
and, like plane trigonometry, is either 
right-angled, or oblique-angled. But 


before we give the analogies for the ſolu- 
tion of the ſeveral caſes in either, it will be 
proper to premile the following theorems, 
Theorem x. In all right-angled ſpheri- 


cal triangles, the fine of the hypothe- |, 


nuſe: radius: : ſine of a leg: ſine of its 
oppoſite angle. And the fine of a leg x 
radius ?: tangent of the other leg: fan- 
gent of its oppoſite angle. 5 


Demonſtration: Let E BAF G (late 


CcLxXxxIV. fig. 2. ne 


— 


1.) epreſent 
the eighth part of a ſphere, where the 


quadrantal planes EDF G, ED BC, are 


both perpendicular to the quadrantal 
plane AD FB; and the quadrantal plane 
AD GC is perpendicular to the plane 
E DFG; and the ſpherical triangle 


ABC is right-angled at B. were CA. 


is the hypothenuſe, and BA, BC, are 
the legs. ; 


To the arches GF, CB, draw the tangents © 
HF, OB, and the fines G M, CI, on 
the radii DF, DB; alio draw BL the 


ſine of the arch AB, and CK the fine of 
AC; and then join IK and OL, Now 
HF, OB, G M, CI, are all perpendicu- 


lar to the plane A DF B. And HD, 


GK, OL, lie all in the ſame plane 


ADGC. Alſo FD, IK, BL, lie all 
m 


18 X a 


Av, ie the art 


10 09000 - 
2 29] 
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its 
\ 
- 


in the ſame plane AD GC. Therefore, 
© * the right-angled triangles HF b, CIK, 
O DL, having the equal angles HD F, 
'CK1, OL B, are ſimilar. And CK : 
DG::CI: GM; that is, as the fine of 
the hypothenuſe : rad. : ; fine of a leg: 


fine of its oppoſite angle. For GM is | 


the fine of the arc G F, which meaſures 
the angle CAB. Alſo, LB;DF:: 
BO: F Hz; that is, as the fine of a leg: 


rad, :: tang. of the other leg: tang. of 


its oppoſite angle. D. 

LSE fe follows, that the ſines of the 
angles of any oblique ſpherical triangle 
ACD (ibid. nd 2.) are to one another, 
directly, as the ſines of the oppoſite ſides, 
Hence it alſo follows, that, in right - 
angled ſpherical triangles, having the 


| ſame perpendicular, the fines of the baſes 


will be to each other, inverſely, as the 
tangents of the angles at the baſes, 

Theorem 2. In any right-angled” ſphe- 
rical triangle AB C (ibid. no z.) it will 
be, as radius is to the co · ſine of one leg, 


ſo is the co · ſine of the other leg to the co- : 


fine of the hypothenuſe, | 
Hence, if two right-angled ſpherical tri- 
angles ABC, CBD (ibid. nd 2.) have 
the ſame perpendicular B C, the co · ſines 
of their hypothenuſes will be to each 
other, directly, as the co-ſines of their 
- baſes, | * N 524 
Theorem 3. In any ſpherical triangle it 
will be, as radius is to the fine of either 
angle, ſp is the co- ſine of the adjacent leg 
to the co · ſine of the oppoſite angle. 
Hence, in right-angled ſpherical tran- 
les, baving the ſame perpendicular, the 


co-ſines of the angles at the baſe will be 


to each other, direcily, as the fines of the 
vertical angles. | 

Theorem 4. In any right angled ſphe- 
rical triangle it will be, as radius is to 


the co · ſine of the hypothenuſe, ſo is the 


$89 7 2 weer 


tangent of either apgle to the co tangent 


aof the other angle. 


* 


As the ſum of the fines of two unequal 


_ arches is to their difference, ſo is the 


N of half the ſum of thoſe arches 
to the tangent of half their difference: 
and, as the ſum of the co-ſines is to their 


difference, ſo is the co-tangent of half 
the ſum of the arches to the tangent of 


half the difference of the ſame arches. 
Theorem $5, In any ſpherical triangle 
AB C (ibid. no 4, and 5.) it will be, as 
the co - tangent of half the ſum of the two 
ſides is to the tangent of half their differ - 
ence, ſo is the co-tangent of half the haſe 
to the tangent. of the diſtance (DE) of 
3 perpendicular from the middle of the 
©, ; 8 5 14 
Since the laſt proportion, by permuta - 


tion, becomes co-tang, 20285, co- 
AC—BC if 


tang. AE :: tang. 7 tag. 


DE, and as the tangents. of | any two 
arches are, inverſely, as their cv-tange 


it follows, therefore, that tang. A 


ts; 
"AC+BC ACC 


tang. 


2 2 0 


2 1 4, 

tang. DE; or, that the tangent of half 
the baſe is to the tangent of half the ſum 
of the ſides, as the tangent of half the 


difference of the ſides to the tangent of 
the diſtanee of the perpendicular from the 


. middle of the baſe, 


Theorem 6, In any ſpherical triangle 
ABC (ibid. ue 4.) it will be, as the co- 
tangent of half the ſum of the angles at 
the baſe, is to the tangent of half their 
difference, ſo is the tangent of half the 
vertical angle to the tangent of the angle 
which the perpendicular C D makes 
with the line CF biſecting the vertical 
angle, | d 


Wal a 


"_— SY . 
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The Solution of the Caſes of right-angled ſpherical Triangles; (ibid, no z. 3) 


— nmmmmmm——nnmn—nmrnnne—o—_ — 3 
| & | Given | Sought N. Solution : #4 
a0 
= "The byp: "AC and Tue oppotite leg As. radius: : bye byp- AC: ine A, 
1 one angle A e ſine BC (by the former part of theor. 1.) 
| Tue hy p. AC and Tue adjacent leg} As radius: co-Hne of A ; ; tang. AC; 
| 10 one angle A AB tang, A B (by the latter part of theo. 1. ) 
ITT The byp. AC and | The other angie ky radius t co-ſine of At tang. A: 
| 3: one angle A C co-tang. C (by theorem 4.) 
| (6.58 Tae hyp. AC and The other leg As co-fne AB : radius: co-hne AC: 
| 4 one leg AB 'BC ſon ſine BC (by theorem 2.) 
| | The byp, AC and [The oppotite an-[As ine A C;: ramus; ; tine A B : fire 
| \S | - oneleg AB gle C IC (by the former part of theorem 1.) 
| 1 1 5. AC ana The r au- Te tang. AC: tang, AB : ; radius 
| obe leg AB {| gleA les. fine A (by theorem 1. ) 
„IJOne jeg AB and the} The other leg As radius: fine AB:: tangent A 7 tan- 
| 7] adjacent angle A BC [agent BC (by theorem 4.) 
13 Ine leg AB Aud the Tue oppolite an-|As radius : fine A: : co- ine of AB: 
| adjacent angle A |. gle C co-ſine of C (by theorem 3.) | | 
- {JOneleg AB and the The hyp. As co une of A ; radius; : tang. KB:! 
| 9 adjacent angle A | AC tang. AC (bv theorem x.) 
ö | Oge leg BC and a Tue otner leg [As tang. A; tang. BC; : radius: line 
10 | oppoſite angle A AB AB (bv theorem 4. 5 
[töne leg BT and the The adjacent an- As co-line B C : radius: : co-line of Az 
| % 1 | oppoſite angle A r lin. C (by theorem em 3. ) g 
One leg BC and the] The hyp. As ſin. A: bn. BC:: radius: lin, A C 5 
f EY [ oppolite angle A .AC (by theorem 1.) | "Ig 
l i Both legs ; The byp. As radius: co bar A B17 cone BOT ; 
g | iT] ABandBC-:- - 7” co-fine AC (by theorem 2.) 
. Both legs | An angle, tup- As ine AB: radiws; ; tang, BC; tang, | 
174 | ABandBC poſe A A (by theorem 4.) 1 
0 D Both angles | A leg, ſuppole |As-hne A : co- ine C:: ; radius ; ; co-hoe 
15 | A and C ö n (by theorem 3.) ; 
t Both angles The hyp. [As tang. A; co-tang. C:: ravius ; co- 
r r6. A and C AC . [fine AC (by theorem 4.) : 
* 3 Tue xoth, 11th, and 12th cafes are ambiguous; fince it cannot be determined | 
: by the data, whether A B, C, and AC, be greater or leſs than go degrees each, 
il "Phe Solution of the Caſes of oblique ſpherical Triangles,” (ibid. n 4 and 5.) 
| 2 Given | Sought Solution | | 
oo nder A , BG, The angle B P- As fine BC : fine A : ; tine AT : 
and an angle A oppo-] poſite to the [ine B (by theor, 1.) Note, this caſe 
1 ſite to one of them. dtber is ambiguous when B C is leſs than 
5 Nen +3 | AC; ſince it cannot be determined from 
WI he data whether B be acute or obtuſe. 
Tao nes AC, BT, The included Upon A B produced (it need be) let tall 
and an angle A oppo-] angle A,C B the perpagoroviar CD: then (by theor, | 
"(hte to one of them, Ie.) rad. : c- ine AC: : tang. A: co- 
e | rt: tang. A CD; but (by theor. 1.) as 
| a 5 | itang. BC: tang .AC::co-fine AC D: 
IP | j:o-fineB CD. "Whence ACB=ACD 
1 : CEP » £7 6 E BCD is known. FE 
J — — ä * | ets io * 8 7. e604 Tat DR 


£ 
: 


—- 
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: | Sought | SJ Solution 4 
Foo ſides AC, B * Tue other de IA rad: cone X?: tang. AC : tang. 
and an angle oppoſite AB A D. (by theor. 1.) and (by theor. 2.) 

3 0 one of them | as co-fin, A C: co-fin. BCI: co-fin. 


— 


5 


AD : co-ſin. BD. Note, this and the 


aſt caſe are both ambiguous when the 
rſt is ſo, | | 


and the included 
angle A 


*. 


Two des AT, AB, The other ide ||AsTad. 7 co-lin. A tr tang, & Cr tan, 


BC A D (by theor, 1.) whence BD is 
alſo known: then (by theor. 2.) as 
co - fine A D: co-ſine B D:; co-fine 

AC: eo-fne B C. 


Two hues A C, AB, Either of the other | As rad; 7 con Ar ; tang. A C; tan. 


and the included 
avgle A 


* 


betwixt them 


and the fide A C 


1 


TWO angles A, ACB,[The 2 angle As rad. : co-fine A C: 3 tang. A: co- 


angles, ſup= AD (by theorem 1.) whence BD is 
pole B known: then (by theor. 4). fine BD: 
ine AD: : tan. A: tan. | 


jtang, ACD (by theor. 4.) whence 
B C Dis alſo known: then (by theor. 
3.) as ſine AC D: fine BCD: : co 


fine A: co-fine B. 


TY Twoangis A, ACB, 


betwixt them 


| Either of the other] As rad, : co- ine A C t 2 tang. A”: co 
| and the fide A C [fides, ſuppoſe B Cſtang. A C D (by theo. 4.) whence BCD 


is alſo known: then, as co ſine BCD: 
co- ſine AC Di: tang. AC: tang. B C 
(by theor. 1.) 


'Fwo angles A, B, and 
8 | a ſide A C oppolite 


to one of them- 


The fide B C op-[As bne B: fine Xr: une A; fine 
polite the other IB C (by theorem 1.) 


* 
155 


[To angles A, B, 


ind a fide A C oppo 
fite to one of them 


The ide AB 
betwixt them 


As rad. : co-ine K tang, AC: tan. 


tang, A :: fine A D;: fine B 
[theor. 4.) whence A B is alſo known, 


and a fide A C oppo- 
ſite to one of them 


| Two angies A, B, | The other angle As rad, : co-tine AC:: tang. A: co- 


ACB tang. AC D (by theor. 4.) and as co- 
fine A: co-ſine B : fine AC D: fine 
BCD (by theor, 3.) whence A CB 


is allo known, 


—TAllihc tree des KB, An angie, ſup- Ter 
AC, and B C ; pole A As tang. + AB: tang, a 
tang. 2 = ; tavg. DE, the diſ- 
{rr | 


* 


tance of the perpendicular from the 
middle of the baſe (by theor. 6.) 
whence A D is known: then, as tang. 
ACz;tang. AD : : rad, : co-ſine A (by 


theorem 1.) 


—All the three angles | 


q 


A,B, and ACB 


A fide, ſuppoſe T "ABCFA ABC—-A 
AC As co-tan, 8 tan. 


2 tang on : tang. of the angle in- 


| cluded by: the perpendicular and a line 
biſecting the vertical angles; whence 
A CD is alſo known ; then (by theor. 


5.) tang. A: co tang. ACD :: rad. 


AD (by theor. x.) and as: ag. B: 
by] 


co ſine AC. 


— 


TRY 


ſide, and oppoſite to a given angle. 
TRILLION, in arithmetic, a billion of 
' + billiodis. See NUMERATI1ON.. | 


TRILLO, in muſie, the ſame with cadence, 


See the article CADENCE. 
TRIM Va ſbip, her beſt poſture, proportion 


ol ballaſt, and hanging of her maſts, &c, 


for ſailing. To find the trim of a ſhip, 
is to find the beſt way of making her ſail 


ſwiftly, or how the will ſail beft, This 


is done by eaſing of her maſts and ſhrouds; 
- ſome ſhips ſailing much better when they 
are ſlack, than hen they are taut or faſt: 
but this depends much upon experience 
and judgment, and the ſeveral trials and 
obſervations. which the commander and 
other officers may make aboard. 
TRIMACRUS, or Tx1MACER, a foot, in 
antient poetry, the ſame with the mo- 
loſſus. See MoLoss us and Foor. 


TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieces of 


timber framed at right - angles to the 
joints, againſt the ways for chimneys, 
and well-boles for ſtairs. 


TRINE, in aftrology, the afpe& or fitua- 


tion of one ftar with regard to another, 


when they are diſtant 120 degrees: it is 


noted with this character A. 
TRING, a market town of Hertfordſhire, 
twenty-four miles weft of Hertford. 
TRINGA, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds belonging to the order of the ſcolo- 
paces, the characters of which are thefe : 
| the beak is of a cylindric figure, obtuſe 
at the extremity, and in length about 
equal to the toes: the feet have each four 
toes, and they are connected. 
To this genus belongs the ruff, the ein- 
clus, the lapwing; the godwit, the tolk, 


— 


grey plover, c. See the articles Rur, 


| CtnCLus, Cc. 

TRINGLE, in architeQure, a name com- 
mon to ſeveral little ſquare members or 
ornaments, as reglets, liſtels, and plat- 
bands, "= as 

TRINGLE is more particularly . uſed for a 
little member fixed exactly over every 
triglyph, under the plat-band of the 
architrave, from whence the guitæ or 
pendant drops hang down, | 

TRINIDAD, or T&INITY-ISLAND, is 
ſituated in tbe Atlantic or American 
ocean, between 60 and 62 of weſt 
longitude, and between 9“ and 11% of 
north latitude z- it is about ninety miles 

long. and ſixty broad. 


TRINIDAD, à port. town of Mexico, in 
America, fitunted in the province of 
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Note, in letting fall your perpendicular, 
let it always be from the end of a given 


TRINIT V, trimtas, in theo} 


TRI 
Guatimala, an hundred and twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of the city of Guatimala: weft 
long. 949, north lat. 130. RY; 
TRI TARIANS, thoſe who are ortho- 
dox and believe in the trinity : thoſe who 
do not believe therein, being called anti- 
trinitarians. * < 
Trinitarians alſo denote an order of re- 
ligious inſtituted at Rome in the year 
1198, under the pontificate of Innocent 
III. the founders whereof were John de 
Matha, and Felix de Valois. His holi- 
neſs gave them permiſſion to eftablith this 
order for the deliverance of captives, who 


goes under the tyranny of the infi-. 
die 


Is : he gave them, as a habit, a white 
gown ornamented with a red and blue 
croſs.” After the death of the two foun- 
ders, pope Honorius III. continued the 
order, and their rule was approved by 

his ſucceſſor Clement IV. in 1267. 
firſt they were not permitted to eat fleſh, 
and, when they travelled, were to ride 
only upon aſſes. But their rule was cor= 
refed and mitigated by the biſhop of 
Paris, and the abbots of St. Victor and 
St. Genevieve, who allowed them to eat 
dy kind of food, and to uſe horſes. 
This order poſſeſſes about two hundred 
and fifty convents in thirteen different 
provinces : fix of which are in Prance 
-namely, France, Normandy, Picardy, 
Champaine, Languedoc, and Provence; 
three in Spain, wiz. New Caſtile, Old 
Caſtile, and Arragon; one is in Italy, 
and one in Portugal. There was for- 
merly the province of England, where 
this order had forty-three houſes; that 
of Scotland, where it had nine; and that 
of Ireland, where it had fifty-two ; be- 
ſides a great number of monaſteries in 
Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
- countries. The convent of Cerfroy in 
France is head of the order. 
There are alſo nuns of the trinitarian 
order eſtabliſhed in Spain, by John de 
Matha himſelf, who built them a con- 
vent in 1201, under the direction of the 
infanta Conſtantia, daughter of Peter II. 
king of Arragon, who was the firſt re 
ligious, and the firſt ſuperior of that or- 
der. And, in 1622; Frances de Romero, 
daughter of Julian de Romero, lieute- 
nant- general of the ſpaniſh army, founded 
"a convent of barefooted trinnarian-nuns 
at Madrid. i 
„ the in- 
effable mvftery of three perſons in one 
God; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. See 
the article Go, Sc. 22 vo $55 


1 
The doctrine of the trinity, as pro- 
ſeſſed in the chriſtian church, is as fol- 
Jows : that there is but one God in three 


- Siſtin& perfons, Father, Son, and Holy 
- Ghoſt; perſon ſignifying the ſame as 
_ with a particular manner of ſub- 


ance, which the Greek fathers call hy- 


poſtaſis, taking it for the incommuni- 
cable property that makes a perſon.” The 


* 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are be- 


- Jieved to be three diſtinct perſons in the 


1 


divine nature, becauſe the ſcriptures, in 
king of theſe three, diſtinguiſh them 
om one another, as we uſe in common 


| — to diſtinguiſh three ſeveral per- 


s. There are many inſtances to this 


. purpoſe ; particularly the form of admi- 


niſtring the ſacrament of baptiſm, which 


runs in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt: and that ſolemn 
denediction, with which St. Paul con- 
_ cludes his ſecond epiſtle to the Corin- 
.thians : © The grace of our Lord Jeſus 


« Chriſt, Sc.“ and the three witneſſes 


n heaven, mentioned by TE. Each 


of theſe three perſons are affirmed to be 
God, becauſe the names, properties, and 


operations of God are, in the holy ſcrip- 
ture, attributed to each of them. 


* 


- 'The divinity of the Father is undiſputed, 


That of the Son is proved from the fol- 
Jowing texts, among many others. St, 
John ſays, „The Word was God ;” 
St. Paul, „That God was manifeſted 
in the fleſh; that Chriſt is over all, 
God bleſſed for ever.” Eternity is at- 


. tributed to the Son: „ the Son hath life 


. «© temples of God.“ 
all things; his guiding: into all truth 
bis telling things to come; his ſearch- 
ing all things, even the deep things 


characters of his divinity. 


in himſelf ;” perfection of knowledge: 
„ as the Father knoweth me, ſo know I 
the Father.“ 
„To honovr the Son, as we honour the 
Father. The divinity of the Holy 
. Ghoſt reſts upon the following proofs, 


And we are commanded, 


among others; Lying to the Holy 


- Ghoſt, is called lying to God:“ be- 


eauſe Chriſtians are the temples of the 
Holy Ghoſt, they are ſaid to be the 
«© His teaching 


of God, Sc.“ are adduced as plain 
Beſides, he 


is joined with God the Father, as an ob- 


jet of faith and worſhip, in baptiſm, 
and the apoſtolical benedition, Many 


of the heathens ſeem to have had a no- 
tion of the trinity in the Godbead; Plato 


and his followers ſpeak of it in ſuch 


terms, that the primitive fathers have 
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* 


TRI 


been accuſed of borrowing the doctrite 


itſelf from the platonic ſchool. This 

3 is treated at large in Cudworth's 
ntellectual Syſtem. ; i 

The ſeveral anti. trinitarian hereſies m 

be ſeen under their reſpeRive articles, See 

ARIANS, SABELLIANS, SOCINIANS,&c, 


'FRINITY-SUNDAY, a feſtival of the chri- 


ſtian church, obſerved on the Sunda 

next after Whitſunday, in honour of the 
holy and undivided trinity. The obſer- 
vation of this feſtival was firſt enjoined in 


the council of Arles, anno 1260. 
TRINITY-HOUSE, a kind of college at 
- Deptford, belonging to a company or 


corporation of ſeamen, who, by the king's 
charter, have power to take cognizance 
of thoſe perſons who deſtroy fea-marks, 
and to get reparation of ſuch damages; 


and to take care of other things belong- 


- 


ing to navigation, At preſent, many 


gentry and ſome nobility are members of 
that community, 


The maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of 
the trinity-houſe, may ſet up beacons, 
and marks for the ſea, in ſuch places, 
near the coaſts or forelands, as to them 
ſhall ſeem meet. By a ftatute of queen 


| Elizabeth, no ſteeple, trees, or other 


things ſtanding as ſea-marks, ſhall be 
taken away 'or cut down, upon pain that 
every perſon guilty of ſuch offence, ſhall 
forfeit 100 1. and if the perſon offending 
be not poſſeſſed of the value, he ſhall be 
deemed convidt of outlawry, | 


raternity of the TRINITY, a-religious ſo- 


ciety inſtituted at Rome by St. Philip 
Neri, in -2548, Theſe religious were 


appointed to take care of the pilgrims 
who came to viſit the tombs of St. Peter 
and St, Paul. The ſociety originally 
conſiſted of only fifteen religious, who 
aſſembled on the firſt Sunday of every 


month, in the church of St. Saviour del 
Campo, to hear the exhortations of the 


founder; after whoſe death pope Paul IV. 
gave the fraternity the church of. St, Be- 


nedict, near which they have ſince built 
a large hoſpital, for the reception of pil- 


grims, The fraternity is one of the moſt 
conſiderable in Rome, and moſt of the 
nobility of both ſexes have been members 


thereof: | 


TRINOMIAL, or TR1INOMIAL ROOT, 


in mathematics, is a root conſiſting: of 
three parts connected together by the 
ſigns + or —, as +: y + , or @ + 
b — c. See BINOMIAL and ROOT. ' 


TRINQUIMALE, a port- town of the 


iſland of Ceylon, ſituated on the _ 
EA 


* 


TR 1 


TRIO, in muſic, a part of a concert where - 


in three perſons ſing 3 or more properly 
a 6 conſiſting of three 
parte. Trios are the fineſt kinds of com- 
fition, and theſe are what pleaſe moſt 

in concerts. | hs 


- RIOCLITE, in aſtrology, an aſpe& or 


fttuation of two planets-with regard to 


the earth, when they are three oftants or 
eight parts of a circle, i. . x35 diſtant 


from each other, This aſpect, which 
. , Tome call the ſeſquiquadrans, is one of 


the new aſpects ſuperadded to the old ones 
by Kepler. 


'TRIONES, in aſtronomy, a fort of con- 
ſtellation or aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtars in 


the urſa minor, commonly called Charles's 


wain. See the article URsa, | 
TRIONUM, in botany, a genus of the 


| e —pelyancrie claſs of plants, 
the 


| rolla whereof conſiſts of five patent 
petals, vertically cordated, and united 
together at the baſe :. the fruit is an ovated 
quinquangular capſule, conſiſting of five 
cells, And containing five valves: the 
ſeeds are numerous, and kidney-ſhaped. 


TRIOPTERIS, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria-trigynia claſs of plants, the co- 


rolla whereof conſiſts of fix oval, erefto- 


patulous, equal and permanent petals, 


rrounded by three others ſmaller than 
themſelves, but equal to one another: 
there is no pericarpium : the ſeeds are 
chree, ere& and carinulated at the back; 
.. each of them has externally at itsbaſe an 
. ala, and at its apex two; theſe ala are 
_ what in the flowering ſtate of the plant 
appear to be petals, but they are not 
truly ſuch, |; Ve | f 
TRIOURS, in law, are ſach perſons as are 
choſen by the court to examine whether 
a challenge made to the whole panel of 
jurors, or any part of them, be juſt or 
not, | 
"TRIP, a ſea-term, A ſhip is ſaid to bear 
her top-ſails a-trip, when ſhe carries them 
| hoiſted up to the higheſt, 
TRIPARTITE, tripartitut, ſomething 


divided into three parts, or made by three 


parties, as indenture tripartite, &c, 
FRIPARTITION, a diviſion by three, 
or the taking the third part of any num- 

ber or quantity, * | 
IPELAS, in natural hiſtory, earths 
compoſed of apparently fimilar particles, 
naturally dry, and of rough duſty ſur- 
faces, but ſomewhat more firmly cohe- 
rent than the ochres, compoſed of fine 

3 
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_ wherein t 


. 
but hard particles, and not teadily diffg- 
ſible in water. Of this genus of earths 


authors make five ſpecies, which; may de 


reduced to the yellowiſh and the reddiſh; 
for an account of which, ſee the article 
Tal rollt. N e 


TRIPENTAHZEDRIA, in natural hir- 
tory, the name of a genus of ſpars, 


compoſed of thrice five planes, being 
made of a pentangular column, termi- 
nated: at each end by a pentangulat py- 
ramid. Of this genus we have only one 


. ſpecies; this has a moderately long co- 


lumn, and very ſhort and broad pyra- 
' mids; it is found in Derbyſhire, York- 
ſhire, .and Cornwall, and is frequent 
about Goſſelaer, in Saxony. 
TRIPHTHONGUE, in grammar, an aſ- 
ſemblage or concourſe of three vowels in 
the ſame ſyllable, as gue. | 


TRIPLE, threefold. See the article Ra- 


TiO and Sub- Tall. 
TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of 
meaſure or time. See the articles Tu 
and MEASURE, 15 5 2 
Tiiple-time conſiſts of many different 
ſpecies, whereof there are in generab+ 
our, each of which has its varieties. 
The common name triple is taken hence, 
that the whole half of the bar is diviſible 
Into three parts, and is beaten accordingly. 
The firſt ſpecies is called the ſumple triple, 
meaſure is equal to three 
ſemibreves, three minims, three erotchets, 


three qua vers, or three ſemiqua vera, 


which are marked thus, 4.3 4 4 fr but 
V —— in 


church muſic. In all theſe the meaſure 


is divided into three equal parts or times, 
called thence triple- time, or the meafure 
of three times; whereof two are beat 
down, and the third up. The ſecond 
ſpecies is the mixed triple; its meaſure is 
equal to fix crotchets, or ſix quayers,: or 
ſix ſemiquavers, and accordingly is mark- 
ed2 or 8 or £.;z but the laſt is ſeldom 
uſed. The meaſure here is uſually'di- 
. . vided into equal parts or times, whereof 
one is beat down and one up; but it may 
alſo be divided into fix times, whereof 
the firſt two are beat down and the third 
up, then the next two down and the laſt 
up; i. e. each half of the meaſure is beat 
like the ſimple triple (on which account it 


may be called the compound triple) and 


becauſe it may be thus divided either into 
two or fix times (i. e. two triples) it is 
called mixed, and by ſome the meaſure 
of ſix times. The third ſpecies is the com - 
pound triple, conſiſting of nine crotchets 


7 


= 
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od the firſt and laſt are little uſed; 
ſome alſo add g 2, which are never uſed ; 
ſore add alſo other two, wiz. fix ſemi- 


| breves and fx minims, marked g of 2, | 


but theſe are not in uſe. - This meaſure 


whereof two are beat down and one up; 
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or each third part may be divided into 


three times, and beat like the fimple triple, 


on which account it is called the mealur 


of the nine times. The fourth ſpecies 


s a compound meaſure of the ſecond ſpe - 
cies, containing twelve crotchets or qua- 
vers, or ſemiquavers, majked 22 22 22, 


to which ſome add 72 and g, which are 
never uſed ; nor are the firſt and third 


much uſed ; efpecially the latter. The 


*'y 


# 4 


% 


theſe writers all ſuppoſed 
TRIPOD, tro, in antiquity, u famed 

- ſacred feat or tool, ſupported by three 
feet, whereon the prieſts and fibyls were 
zs divided into three equal parts or times, 


TRI 
fagittarius; and aries; 
ty, becauſe thoſe. figns are by 
fiery. {1 


of triplici 


placed to tendet oracles, It was on the 
tripod that el 57 were - ſaid" to inſpire 
the Pythians with that . divine Fury and 


enthuſiaſm wherewith they were feized at 


the delivery of their prediction: 


TRIPOLI, à ſtate of Aft iea, which inchud - 
ing Barca, is bounded by the Mediter- 


radean · ſea on the north, by Egypt on the 
eat, by Nubia and Bildulgerid 6n the 
ſouth, and by Tunis on- we wet z ex- 


- tending along the ſhore! of the Mediter- 


meaſure here may be divided into two | 


times, and beat one down and one up; 


or each} half may be divided and beat as) © 


the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or three, 


in which caſe it will make in all tobe 


times 3 and hence it is called the meaſure 


Tne french and italian Tiror: is alſo 2 


of twelve times. 


authors make à great many more ſpecies 


and divifions of triple · time, unknown, or 


at leaſt unregarded, by our engliſh muſi- 
. cians, and therefore not neceſſary to be 
dwelt on here. NA 


TRIPLICATE TI, the ratio which. 


cubes bear to one another. See CUBE. 


Tirol, in natural hift 


*Fhis ratio is to be diſtinguiſſied from 


triple ratio, and may be thus con- 
aelved. In the geometrical proportions 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, as the ratio of the firſt 


term (2) is to the third (8) duplicate of 


« 


. 
1 
o 


that of the firſt to the ſecond, or of the 
ſecond to the third, fo the ratio of the 
fGrft to the fourth is ſaid to be triplicate 
of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or _ 


ef that of the ſecond to the third, or of 


hat of the third to the fourth, as being 
-.- compounded of three equal ratios See 
the article RaT1O, | 


© 'TRIPLICATION, rriplicatio, in the civil 


law, the ſame with lur-rejJoinder. See 
the article SUR-REJOINDER. b 


" FRIPLICITY, or Tal, among aſlro- 


town of that part of Syr 


raneat from the north · weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt about ja thouſand miles, ' bat ſcarce 
two hundred miles broad in any place. 
The city of Tripoli, being wh. Seel of 
this Rate, is ſurrounded with à wall and 


other fortifications: eaſt long. 74% 30“, 


north lat. 330 30“. | | 

2 port-town of Syria, 
fituated on the Levant, being the” chief 
aftienly 
called Phoenicis, .fituated' at the foot of 
mount Libanos: eaſt long, 36 75", 
north lat. z 3 400. Wr 17 Z? 1 

5 ory, the name of 
an earthy ſubſtance which +15 & fpecſes of 
the tripelss. See the atticle TRITEET ASG. 
This earth is mach uſed by the t#pilaries 


to poliſh ſtones; and by the bfafiers, and 


other the like artiſts, to cleàu meętalline 
veſſels. It is of two kinds; the yellowiſh, 
and reddiſh-white the yellowiſh-white 
kind is called by authors alana pltba, 
tripolis and terra trĩpolitana; ae ide 
produce of Germany, Saxony, and 
France; there is alſo of it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, but it is found in 
greateſt plenty in many parts of Africa. 
It is found a dry vard Garth of a very 
pale yellowiſh-white, of a firm texture, 
and moderately heavy ; it is Tomerimes 


found of itſelf, conftirnting a ſtratum; 


logers, is a divifiew of the ſigns accord. 


_ - Ing:to the number of the elements, each 
diviſion conſiſting of three Gpnd, Tri- 


a; plicity is frequently confounded with 


dine aſpect, though ſtrictiy ſpeaking tbe 


two are very diſſerent things; as tripli- 


eity is oply uſed with regard to the ſigne, 


- and trine, on the contrary, with regard 


dee che planets. The Gbgns of triplicity 
A which are of the ſame nature, 


und Bdt thoſe which - are in trine aſpect. 


9 
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but it is more frequently met with in 


detached pieces among ſtrata of '6ther 
matter. It is of a rough, irregvlar, 
duſty ſurface; it adheres Mghtly to the 


tongue, is dry, ' hard; and hath to the 


touch, is not. to be broken between the 
fingers, and ſlightly ſtains the 9 75 


it makes no effervefcence with aqua 


tis, and makes a flight Wag Gord on 
| reddiſh 


being thrown into water, ; 
tripoli is of out own productiov, though 


not peculiar to our country 3 it is fond 
m 


* 
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omerſetſhire, and not leſs plentifully in 


many party of Germany. This is well 


n in the ſhops az a ſubſtaucs of great 

- uſe in poliſhing braſs, but is not applied 
to any of the other uſes of the yellow:ſhi* 
kind: this, like the former, is moſt fre- 
. quently. found in detached maſſes, and 
While in the earth is tolerably ſoft, and 
__ eaſily falls into flikes. When. dry it be- 


comes of a couſiderable. hardneſs, and is 


of a fine pale reddiſh-white, of a looſe 
open texture, compoſed of a multitude 
of extremely. thin plates or flakes laid 
. evenly on one another, and conſiderably 
eavy ; it is of a ſmooth and ſomewhat 
lo y ſurface; it adheres very firmiy to 


too hard to be broken between the fingers, 
and does not ſtajn the bands: it makes 
no efferveſcedeę with acids, and burns to 


þ paler. colour, with ſome additional 
a 


rdnels.. -. 


| | 1536 Ho L048 14654237 % -> 
| TRIPPING, in herald , denotes the quick 


motion of all ſorts of deer, and of tame 

other creatures, repreſented with one foot 

. as it were on, a trot. BL e 
RIPTOTES, 7riptota, in grammar, de- 


_ -  Fetive nguns which have only three caſes; 


. ſuch js mele,. tempe, grates, prece, Sc. 
TRIQUIE „a pott- town of France, in 
the province of 8 ſituated on the 
5 4 9 channel, fifty, miles welt. of St. 
210. ; Annen he. 
TRIQUETROUS, among botaniſts, ex- 
preſſes a. fcuit or leaf that has three ſides 
or faces all fat. This leaf is uſually 
ſubulated, or grows gradually ſmaller 
from the baſe to the point. 
RIREME, or Taiaguis, in antiquity, 
a gay with three ranks of oars on a 
nde. TRAITS 342408 $9 £3747 
TRISECTION, or Tatssterion, the 
_ dividing a thipg into three. The term 
is chiefly uſed, in geometry, for the di- 
vifion of an apple into three equal parts. 


The triſe&ion of an angle geometrically, 


js one of thoſe great problems. whoſe ſo- 
lution has been lo much ſought by ma- 
-. thematicians for.theſe two thouland years, 
being in this reſpect on a footing with 


the quadratvre of. the circle, and the du. 


plicature of the cube angle, 


TRISMEGISTUS, an epithet or ſurname © 


given to one of the two Hermeſes, or Mer- 


curies, kings of Thebes in Egypt, who 

is ſaid to be contemporary with Moſes, 
TRISOLY MPIONICA, among the an- 
_ tients, a perſon who had thrice borne 

away the prize at the olympic games; 
E200 Vor. IV. | 
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e tongue, is dry and barſh to the touch, 


/ 
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ö bi great abundance on Mendjp-bills, in 


theſe. had great privileges and honours 
paid them, See OLYMPIC-GAMES, 
TRISPAST, triſpaſton, in mechanics, a 


machine with three pullies, or an aſſem- 


. blage of three pullies for xaiſing of great 
weights. See the article PULLY. 7} . 
TRISYLLABLE, or [TR1$SYLLABLE, 
in grammar, a word conſiſting of three 
FA et) 
TRITE, in mulic, the third muſical chord 
in the ſyſtem 
TRITICEA, the name whereby fome au- 
thors call the triticum,. See the next 
. a TO ol 
TRITICUM, in totany vi genus of the 
_ triandria-digynia claſs of plants, the co- 
rolla whereof conſiſts | of two valves, 
nearly equal in ſize, and of the bigneſs of 
thoſe of the cup. The exterior valve is 
bellied with an obtuſe end, terminated by 
a point; the interior valve is plane. The 
corolla ſerves inſtead, of a pericarpium, 
incloſing the ſeed, which is ſingle, ob- 


tuſe, and furrowed on one ſide. 


his genus comprebends the common . 


. wheat, the ſpelt- corn, and ,couch-graſs, 
See the article WHEAT, Se. 
RLTON, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſh, 
the body of which is oblong, the roſtrum 
at the mouth of a ſpiral form, the tenta- 
cula fourteen. in number, and twelve of 
MN uw cheliferous. | 


Taro, in poetry, a ſea-demi-god, held 


by tbe, antients to be an officer or irum- 
peter of Neptune, attending on him, and 
carrying his orders and commands from 
ſea to ſea, * 4618 
The poets repreſent him as a half man, 
balf fiſh, terminating in a dolphin's tail, 
and bearing in one hand. a, ſea-ſhell, 
_. which ſerves as a trumpet. Some of the 
. antients make him the Son of Neptune 
and the nymph. Salacia;z Hehiod, of Nep= 
tune 3 6 
his book de Piſcationibus, makes him the 
fon of Oceanus an: Tethys ; and Lyco- 
Pbron, the ſon, of Nereos. Bas, though 
"8 HeGod od the _mythologiſts. only ſpeak 
of one Fro, the pcets have imagined 
_ feveral, giving ſome of them for trum- 
peters to.ajl- i ſca-gods; particula ly to 
Neptune and Venus; accordingly they 
were frequently introduced on the an- 
tient jheatres, in the Naumachia. 
TRI TONE, triteno, in muſic, a falſe con- 
cord conſiſting of three tones, or a greater 


third and a greater cone. 


Its ratio or ee in numbers js of 
45 to 32. In dividing the oftaye we 
16 * : | find 


of the antients. See the 
article CHORD. | 
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na on one fide the falſe fifth, and the 


tritone on the other, 


© The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, 
conſiſling of three tones, whence its name; 
or more properly of two tones, with a 


reater ſemi-tone and a leſſer, as of ut to 


Ja, ſharp; of fa to ff, flat, Sc. But it 


© Is not, as many imagine, a greater 


fourth, for the fourth is a perfect inter- 
val, which does not admit of any majo- 


© rity or minority z nor muſt the tritone be 


confounded with the falſe fifth, for the 


- tritone only comprehends four degrees, 


wit, ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whertas the 
falſe fifth comprebends five, wiz. fa, 
ſharp, ſol, la, ſi, ut: beſides, that among 
the ſix ſemi-tones which compoſe the tri. 


tone cromatically, there are three greater 


und three leſſer; whereas, among the fix 


« 


ſemi-tones which compoſe the falſe fifth, 
there are only two leſſer and four greater. 


TRITURATION, tritura, in pharmacy, 


the a& of reducing a ſolid body into a 
- fubtile powder ; called alſo levigation and 


pulverization. See the articles LEVI- 


*. GATION and PULVERIZATION, 


This is principally employed to reduce 
hard ſubſtances to fine powders, either by 


the mortar, or by way of levigation on 
- » marble ; there is little difficulty in this, 


beides the labour. 


Trituration has a 
great ſhare in ſome inſtances, in raifing 


or deprefling the efficacy of what comes 
* under its management; for in grinding 
all thoſe bodies, whoſe efficacy conſiſts in 


the peculiar ſhape and points of their com- 


. 1 parts, the more and finer they are 


oke, the leſs they will operate: thus 


may calomel be rendered much gentler, 


and made capable of being given in much 


larger quantities, only by long rubbing 


in a glaſs mortar.; for the continual tri- 


ture has the ſame effect upon it, as re- 
ted ſublimation, which is only break - 
ing of the ſaline ſpicula more and more, 


until it becomes almoſt plain mercury. 


But in reſinous ſubſtances, particularly 


mony, Sc. the finer the powder they are 
reduced into, the greater their efficacy is 


' likely to be. As the ſenſe which the ſto- 
mach and bowels have of them, is in pro- 


portion to their contacts, therefore the 


more the ſame quantity is divided, the 


farther will it diffuſe itſelf, and vellicate 


the fibres; that is, in other words, it 


will work the more, 


TRITURATION is alſo ofed in medicine 
© tor the action of the ſtomach on the food, 
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| wheteby it is fitted for noutiſument. Ses 


the article Die ts TION, 


TRIVENTO, a town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples, and principality of 


 Moliſe, ſituated fifty-five miles north eaſt 


of Naples. 


TRIUMFETTA, in botany 


| „a genus of 
the polyandria-digynia claſs of plant the 
corolla of which conſiſts of five linear, 
ere, obtuſe petals, hollowed, decidu- 


ous, and bent backwards; the point is 
prominent below the apex ; the fruit is a 


globoſe capſule, every where ſurrounded 


with hooked prickles, and contains four 
cells; the ſeeds are two, convex on one fide 
and angular on the other: but only one 
of the two ſeeds of each cell uſually ripens, 


TRIUMPH, in roman antiquity, a public 


and folemn honour conferred by the Ro- 
mans on a victorious general, by allow- 
ing bim a magnificent entry into the city. 
The triumph was of two kinds, the leſſer, 


and greater, the firſt of which is the ſame 


with the ovation, See OVATION. 


The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, 


or ſimply the triumph, was decreed by the 
ſenate to a general, upon the conquering 


ol a province, or gaining a ſignal victory. 
The day appointed for the ceremony * 

ing arrived, ſcaffolds were erected in the 
forum and circus, and all the other parts 


of the city, where they could beſt behold 


the pomp: the ſenate went to meet the 
___conqueror without the gate called ca- 


pena or triumphalis, and marched back 


in order to the capitol ; the ways be- 
Yo ing cleared and eleanſed by a, number of 
0 


cers and tipſtaffs, who drove away 
ſuch as thronged the paſſage, or ſtraggled 
up and down, The general was clad in 


- rich F robe, inter woven with fi- 


gures of gold, ſetting forth his great ex- 
ploits; his buſkins Teas beſet with pearl, 
and he wore & crown, which at firſt was 
only laurel, but afterwards gold ; in one 


hand he bore a branch of laurel, and in 


| the other a truncheon. He was drawn in 
| thoſe which are purgative, as jalap, ſcam- 


a magnificent chariot, adorned with ivory 
and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two 
white horſes z though ſometimes by other 
animals, as that of Pompey, when he 


* triumphed aver Africa, by elephants ; 
that of Marc Antony, by lions; that of 
Heliogabalus, by tygers; that of Aure- | 


lian, by deer, Sc. His children were at 
his feet, and ſometimes an the chariot- 
horſes, The proceſſion was led up by 


the muſicians, who played triumphsl 
pieces, in praiſe of the general ; theſe were 


followed 


* 
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vigims to the ſacrifice, with their hprns 
gilded, and their heads adorned with 


. ribbands and garlands; next came the 
cars and waggont, loaded with all the 

© ſpoils taken fro | 
orſes, chariots, Cc. theſe were follow- 


m the enemy, with their 


ed by the kings, princes, and generals, 


who had been taken captives, loaden with 


chains: after theſe appeared the triumph. . 


al chariot, before which, as it paſſed, 


they all along 


ſtrewed flowers, and the 
people, with loud acclamations, called out 


trizmphe! The chariot was followed 


by the ſenate, clad in white robes; and 
the ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been 
et at liberty or ranſomed: and the pro- 
ceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts and their 

cers and utenſils, with a white ox led 


along, for the chief victim. In this or- 


der they proceeded through the triumphal 


gate, along the via ſacra, to che capitol, 
where the victims were ſlain, In the 
mean time all the temples were open, and 
all the altars loaded with offerings and 


incenſe; games and combats were cele- 


brated in the public places, and rejoicings 


appeared every where. 


TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who 


govern abſolutely, and with equal au- 


_ thority, in a ſtate, It is chiefly applied 
to the roman government: Czſar, Pom- 


pey, and Craſſus were the firſt triumyirs, 


who divided the government amongſt 
them. There were alſo other officers, 


called triumvirs; as the triumviri or treſ- 


viri capitales, who were the keepers of 
the public gaol; they had the office of 


puniſhing malefaRors ; for which pur- 
ſe they kept eight lictors under them. 


coins, III VIRI. Sometimes they were 


ſtyled triumviri A. A. K. F. F. theſe 


letters ſtanding for auro, argento, ere, 


TRIUMVIRA 


flando, feriendo. There were likewiſe 


nocturnal triumviri, inſtituted to pre- 


vent on extinguiſh fires in the night. 
an abſolute government 
adminiſtred by three perſons, with equal 


authority, See the preceding article, 


There were two famous triumvirates at 


Rome; Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, 


as mentioned in the preceding article, 
eſtabliſhed the firſt ; an. T\uguſtus, Marc 


Antony, and Lepidus, the ſecond z which 


gave the laſt blow to the roman republic, 


tor Auguſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus 


TT. ae TRA 
followed by young = who led the 


and Antony, the triumvirate ſunk into 
a monarchy, . 
TROCHAIC vexss, in the latin poetry, 
a kind of verſe, ſo called becauſe the 
trochees chiefly prevail, as the jambus 
does in the iambic. It generally con- 
liſts of ſeven feet and a ſyllable; the 
odd feet, for the moſt part, conſiſt of 
trochees, though a tribrachys is ſome- 
times admitted, except in the ſeventh _ 
foot: theſe two feet are likewiſe uſed 
in the other places, as is alſo the ſpon - 
dzus, daQylus, and anapzftus, The 
following is an example. 


7 e 
Solus | aut $55 2 poletaſnon quot anni: 
| 7 5 . 
„ ci tur. 


aſe eas 
. TROCHANTER, in anatomy, a name 


given to W ſituated in the 
upper part of the thigh- bone: they re- 
ceive the tendons of moſt of the muſcles 
of the thigh. 'See the article FEMUR. 

TROCHE, trochiſcus, in pharmacy, a ſort 
of medicine, made of glutinous ſub- 
ſtances, iato little cakes, and afterwards 
exſiccated. The tour following rules are 
to be obſerved in making of them: 1, 
The ingredients are to be reduced to 
a powder, 2. If the maſs proves ſo glu- 

tinous as to ſtick to the fingers in mak- 
ing up, the hands may be anointed with 
any convenient ſweet or aromatic oil; or 


elſe ſprinkled with powder of ſtarch, or - 


with that of liquorice, 3. In order to 
dry thoroughly the troches, put them on 
an inverted fieve, in a ſhady airy place, 
and frequently turn them. 4. The tro- 
ches are to be kept in glaſs veſſels, or in 


 _ earthen ones well glazed. There are 
here were alſo triumviri monetales, the 
_. maſters of the mint; whence the follow- . 
ing mark is ſtill extant on many antient 


troches of various kinds, and for various 
intentions, as purgative, alterative, ape- 
ritive, corroborative, Sc. The chief 
troches now in uſe are thoſe of myrrh 
and liquorice, and thoſe of the teftacequs 
powders for the heart-burn. N 
TROCHEE, trochæus, in the greek and 
latin poetry, a foot conſiſting of two ſyl- 
lables, the firſt long, and the ſecond 
ſhort, as in the words mũsã and servate 


'TROCHILUS, in architecture, a name uſed 


by the antients for what the moderns call 
ſcotia. See the article SCOTIA. 


Taochitus, in ornithology, the purple 


humming-bird. See HUMMING BiRD. 
TROCHITEE, in natural hiftory, a name 

given to the ſeparate joints of the entro- 

chus, See the article ENTROCHUS, 


TROCHLEA, - one of the mechanical 


18 d | 2 powers 


N 


powers. uſually called a pul ley. See the 
article PULLEY. 0 | 


TROCHLEARES, in avatomy a name * keep u the fo | oa er thou 
given to the oblique muſcles of the eye. it a fall dit hes? bo: e bong 


See the article OBL1QUUs, 

" TROCHOID, ia geometry, a curve more 
generally known by the name of cycloid. 
See the article CTO. | 
 TROCHVS, in'the natural hiſtory of ſhell - 


filh, a name given to ſeveral ſpecies of the 


* Hat-mouthed"cochla. See CochrLEA. 


Theſe ſhells have got the name trochus, Bo. 


/ 


-Fcom their reſembling the figure of the 
top, with which" boys play. See plate 


CCLXXXV: fig. 4. where n? 1. repre. 


ſents the rough trochus, n“ 2. the wavy 
- trochus, and n* 3. the ſmooth trochus. 
TROGLODYTES, in the antient geo- 
©  graphy, a people of Ethiopia, ſaid to 
Ba ve lived in caves under ground. Pom. 


Mela gives a ſtrange account of the Tro- 


glody tes: he ſays, they did not fo pro- 


perly ſpeak as ſhiek, and that they lived 


on lerpents. 


TRO]A, a, town of Italy in the kingdom 
of Naples, and province of the Capitinate, 


| Gtuated fifiy-fve miles north-eaſt of 
Naples.” oak Spe 


'TROJA, or TROJAN, GAMES, were games 


faid to be inſtituted by Afranivs, ſon of 


LAY 
*@ ® 


ZE neas, and afterwards kept up by the 


Romans with great ſolemnity. They 


were celebrated by companies of boys, 


' neatly dreffed, and furniſhed with little 
arms and'weapons, who muſtered in the - 


public circus. They were choſen, for 


the moſt part, out of the nobleſt families 
of Rome, and the captain of them had 


the honourable title of princeps juventutis, 


being ſometimes next heir to the empire, 
and ſeldom Jeſs than the ſon of a princi- 
pal ſenator. A particular account of theſe 

' games may be ſeen in the fifth ZEneid of 
Virgil, beginning at verſe 545. 


 TROIS RIVIERES, a town of North Ame- 


rica, in the province of Canada, fituated 
on the river of St. Laurence, fifty miles 
ſouth of Quebec: weſt long. 975%, and 
north lat. 46* 454. | 


'TROK1q, a town of Poland, in Lithuania, 
ſitvated on a lake, fifieen miles weſt of 


Wilna: eaſt long. 25*, and north lat. 5 5. 
TRONAGE, an antient cuſtomary 1ol] 
paid for weighing of wool,  'This wor 
is particularſy mentioned. in 2 charter 
granted to the mayor and citizens of Lon- 
don; ip which city there is an officer 
called tronator, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
weigh the wook that is brought thither. 
"TFRONCONNEE, in heraldry, denotes à 


L 


* * 7 9 . 
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| erols; or other thing, cut id pie a 
diſmembered, yet fo as all the pace 
et 


TRONE wich, the ſame with what we 
now call troy- weight. det Wicht. 
TROOP, a ſmall Bod 
© goons, about fift etimes 
more, ſometimes N commanded by a 
captain, Each trodp, * belides à captain, 
has a lieutenant, corhet, quayter-maſter, 
and three corporals,  whg are the loweſt 
officers of a troop, © 
is the ſame as beating 


To beat the TroOP, 
the aſſembly. See ASSEMBLY. 
TROPAAOLUM, the 1NDIAN CREsS, in 
botany, a genus of the octandria- mono- 
gynia claſs of plants, the flower of which 
conſifts of five roundiſh petals inſerted 
into the diviſians of the cup the two 
upper petals are ſeſſile; the three others 
have very long and barbated ungves ; 
' the fruit conſiſis of three convex capſules, 
ſulcated and ſtriated on one fide, and an- 
gular on the other; the ſeeds are three, 
geren on one ſide, and angulated on 
e other, but upon the whole ſomewhat 
roundiſh, and firiated deeply. See plate 
CCLXXXV. ig ; ?ß / 
Fhis you comprehends the cardamin- 
dum of authors. 5 
TROPE, in rhetoric, a kind of figure 
of ſpeech, whereby a word is removed 
from its firſt and natural ſignification, 
and applied with advantage to another 
thing, which it does not originally mean; 


but only ſtands for it, as it has a rela- 


tion to, or connection with it: as in this 
ſentence, God i4 my rock, Here the trope 
lies in the word roch, which being firm 
and immoveable, excites in our minds 
the notion of God's unfailing power, and 
the ſteady ſupport which good men re- 
ceive from their dependence upon him. 
= the article FIGURE. 8 
ropes are uſed for the ſake of an agree - 
able variety; they diyert the mind, and 
revive. attention, when it begins to flag 
and be weary. In many caſes there 1s 
an abſoJute neceſſity for the writer or 
ſpeaker to repeat the ſame thing ſeveral 
times; therefore, to prevent the tireſome 
repetition of the fame words, he care- 


fully diverſiſies his expreſſions, and ju- © 


dicioully intermixes plain and figurative 
language. Tropes add a Wonderfal wr- 
nament ard ſtrength 19 a diſcourſe, and 
often give the minda brighter and ftrogger 
idea of a thing, than proper words: 
Thus Virgil calling the two Scipios the 


bund. 


bt. Hes d 
dy of hofle or dra 
of Key, 
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| "qhunder-bolts of war, repreſents the ra- perors, ſtruek on occaſion of viftoiles 1 


pid ſpect! and victorĩous progreſs of their 
arms more emphatically, than all the 

lain terms of the roman language could 

avedone, In order to make uſe of _ 
ſeaſonably, and with advantage, the fol- 
lowing rules ſhould be obſerved : 1. Be 
ſparing and cautious in the uſe of them, 
and omit them when they are not either 
as plain as proper words, or more ex- 
preſlive : tropes are the riches of a lan- 
guage, and it will be an imputation up- 
on a man to layiſh them away without 
diſcretion. 2. Care muſt be taken, that 
tropes hold a proportion to the ideas 
intended to be raiſed by them; there 
pught to be an eaſy and unforced relation 
betwixt the trope and the proper word it 
is put for, or the thing intended to be ex- 
preſſed by it : when there is not this ſuit- 
ableneſs and relation, the expreſſion at beſt 
will not only be harſh and unpleaſant, 
but often ridiculous and barbarous. In 
order to preſerve this relation, a trope 
pught not to expreſs more or leſs than 
the thing requires; and things capable 
of heightening or ornament ought not 
to be debaſed nor vilified by low ex- 

preſſions; nor ſmall matters over-magni- 


fied by pompous and ſwelling words. 


3. A trope ought to be obvious and in- 
telligible, and therefore muſt not be 
fetched from things too remote, ſo as to 
require much reading and learning to 
apprehend it. 


* 


TROPEA, a town of Traly in the king- 


dom of Naples, and further Calabria, 


ſituated on the Tuſcan-ſea, forty miles 
yorth of Reggio. 


TROPES, a port-town of France, in Pro- 


vence, fituated on the Mediterranean, 


thirty miles eaſt of Toulon. 
TROPHY, tropeum, among the antients, 
a pile or heap of arms of a vanquiſhed 
enemy, raiſed by the conqueror in the 
moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 
The trophies were uſually dedicated to 
ſome of the gods, eſpecially Jupiter, The 
ame of the deity to whom they were in- 
feribed, was generally mentioned, as was 
that alſo of the conqueror. The ſpoils 


were at firſt hung upon the trunk of a 


tree; but inſtead of trees, ſucceeding ages 
erected pillars of ſtone, or braſs, to con- 


tinue the memory of their victories. To 
demoliſh a trophy was looked upon as a 


Find of facrilege, becauſe they were all 
conſecrated to ſome deity, : 


The repreſentation of a trophy is often to 


be met with on medals of the roman em? 


wherein, beſides arms and ſpoils, are 
frequently ſeen one or two captives by the 
ſides of the trophy, _ E 1 


TROPHY-MONEY, denotes certain money 


annually raiſed in the ſeveral counties of 
the kingdom, towards providing harneſs, 
and maintaining the militia." | 


TROPICS, in aſtronomy and geography, 


are two circles ſuppoſed to be drawn on 
each fide of the equinoctial, and parallel 
thereto. That on the north-fide of the line 
is called the tropic- of cancer, and the 
ſouthern tropic has the name of capricorn, 


- as paſſing through the beginning of thoſe 


figns. They are diſtant from the equi- 
noQial 23? 29%, Two circles drawn at 
the ſame diſtance from the equator on the 
terreſtrial globe, have the ſame names in 
geography, and they include that ſpace 
or part of the ſphere, which is called the 
torrid zone, becauſe the ſyn is, at oge 
time or other, perpendicular over every 
part of that zone, and extremely torriſies 
or heats it. See the article Zoxe, 


TROPPAW, a city. of Silja, ſeventy 


miles ſouth of Breſlaw. 


TRO T, in the manege, one of the natu- 


ral paces of a horſe performed with two 
legs in the air, and two on the ground at 
the ſame time croſs-wiſe, like St. An- 
drew's croſs, and continuing fo alter- 
nately to raiſe the hind-leg of the one 
fide, and the fore-leg of the other fide at 
once, leaving the other hind and fore- 
leg upon the ground, till the former 
come down, In this motion, the nearer 
the horſe takes his limbs from the ground, 
the opener, the eyener, and ſhorter his 


' trot will be, If he takes up his feet 


ſlovenly, it is a fign of ſtumbling agd 
lameneſs; if he treads natrow or croſs, 
it betokens interfering or — if he 
treads long, it ſhews over · reaching; jf 
he ſteps uneven, it beſpeaks toil and 
wearineſs, | 


TROVER, in law, an action which a 


man hath againſt one that, having found 
any of his goods, refuſeth to deliver the 
upon demand, | 


TROUGH gf the ſea, is the hollow or ca- 


vity made between two waves or billows, 
in a rolling ſea, 


TROUSSEQUIN, in the manege, an arch 


of wood raifed above the hinder bow of 


a great ſaddle, in order to keep the bol- 
ſters firm, | 


TROUT, ?ratta, in ichthyology, the eng- 


Jiſh name of ſeveral ſpecics of ſalmo. See 


the article Saru. | 
The 


* » 7 
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be common river · trout is, like the ſal- 
mon, an inhabitant of the ſea or rivers 

indifferently i it is ſpotted with red, and 
its lower jaw is ſomewhat the largeſt ; 
Sts tail is not forked, but hollowed in 
form of an arch of a circle. Itis a very 
beautiful fiſh, and is, with juſtice, great- 


ly eſteemed at our tables. 05 
Beſides this, there are ſpecies of ſalmo, 
Eknovn by the names of {a trout and 

Jake-trout. 


For the method of fiſhing for trout, ſee 
the article FiSHING. 

TROWBRIDGE, a market-town of Wilt- 
ſhire, eighteen miles north-weſt of Saliſ- 
bury. 


TROY wEIcGHT, in commerce, See the 


article WEIGHT. 


TROYES, a city of Champaign, in France, 
fituated on the river Seyne, ſeventy-miles 


fouth-ealt of Paris: eaſt long. 4 5, and 
north lat. 43® 15), | | 


| TRUCE, in the art of war, denotes a ſuſ- 
nfion of arms, or a ceſſation of hoſti- 


ities between two armies, in order to 
ſettle articles of peace, bury the dead, or 
the like. ; 

TRUCHMAN, D&AaGOMAN, or DROG- 
MAN, in the countries of the Levant, 
fignifics an interpreter. GeeDRAGOMAN, 

TRV 


CKS, among gunners, round pieces 
of wood, in form of wheels, fixed on the 


, axle-trees of carriages ; to move the ord- 

- nance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality 
of things, or to truth. 


Taus place of a planet, or flar, in aftro- 


pomy, is a point of the heavens, ſhewn or 
pointed out by a right line, drawn from 
the center of the earth, through the center 
of the planet or ſtar. See PLANET, Sc. 
TRUEN, or 'T RON, a town of the biſhop- 
tic of Liege, in Germany, twenty miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Louvain. | 
TRUFFLES, tubera terra, in natural hiſ- 
- , tory, a kind of ſubterraneous vegetable 
odudtion, not unlike muſhrooms, be- 
ing a genus of fungi, which grows under 
the ſurface of the earth. See Funcus. 
The truffle is only a fleſhy tubercle, co- 


vered with a hard fort of cruſt, rough, _ 


and ſomewhat regularly ſurrowed, on the 
ſoiface almoſt like the cypreſs-nut. It 


does not riſe above the ſurface of the 


earth, but lies concealed about half a 
foot below it. Great numbers of them 
are found. in the ſame place, of diffe- 
rent ſzes: ſome of them are now and 
then found of a pound weight, or even 


= peund aud a quaticsy ihele Jaſt are 
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but rare, and Pliny only mentions. theis 
being of a pound Galake * 
They grow at the feet and under the ſhades 
of trees, ſometimes about the roots of 
ſtones, and ſometimes in clear earth, 
Their favourite trees are either the white 


or green oak, as the elm is that of the 
morellz, They begin to be found when 


warm weather firſt ſucceeds the cold, 


ſooner or later, as the ſeaſon is more or 
leſs mild ; for they have ſometimes been 
very rare after hard winters, At firſt 
they appear only like little round peas, 
red without, and white within. . Theſe 
peas grow larger by degrees ; from that 
time they take out of the ground what 
they commonly call white truffles ; theſe 
are of themſelves inſipid, and people dry 
them as an ingredient for ragouts, be- 


| cauſe they keep better when dried, than 


marbled ones do. It is a common opi- 
nion, that truffles which have been once 
removed from their places, are never af. 
ter capable of being nouriſhed, eyen when 
put in ſome earth from which they were 
originally taken: but if one leave them 
there for a certain ſeaſon, without diſ- 
turbing them, they grow inſenſibly larger 
their bark becomes black, rough, and 
vnequal, though they always retain-their 
whiteneſs within, Hitherto they have 
very little ſmell or taſte, and can only be 
uſed in ragouts : theſe are always called 


the firſt white truffles, and are not to 


be made a different ſpecies from the 
marbled or black ones gathered in the 
end of autumn, and even in the winter 
after the froſts are begun, | 

When the truffles are at maturity, they 


have a very good ſmell and taſte ; and 


are fit to be dug from the month of Oc- 
tober to the end of December; and ſome · 
times to the end of February and March, 
when they are even at that time marbled ; 
whereas thoſe, gy from the month 
of April till July and Auguſt, are only 
white, If people negle& to gather the 
truffles when arrived at a due degree of 
maturity, they rot; and then we may 
obſerve the reproduction of the truffle; 
becauſe, after ſome time, we ſee ſeveral 
bunches of other young truffles filling up 
the places ofthe rotten ones. Theſe young 
truffles are nouriſhed till the firſt colds 
come on ; and if the froſts are not intenſe, 
they get over the winter, and furniſh 
vs betimes with the freſh green truffles. 

As to the virtues of truffles, the common 


opinion is, that they are hot: Galen, 


bewerer, accordipg to Matthiolus, looks 
N upon 


* 
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"upon them as indifferent, and the baſis 
of all 


other ſeaſoning z and, indeed, it 
is to this purpoſe that they are uſed in all 


| ragouts. Avicenna ſpeaks of them in 
aà manner qite different, and ſays, they 


_ engender t 


ck humours more than an 


other food 3 that they are hard of digel- 


tion, heavy on the ſtomach, and, when 


much uſed, have a tendency to bring 
on an apoplexy and palſy. Theſe two 
authors may be reconciled, if we con- 


are capable of producing two different 
effects: firſt they may prove hot of tbem- 


fider two Mualities in the truffle, which 


' ſelves, by emitting their volatile ſalts into 
the ſtomach z or by being mixed with 


ſalt, pepper, and other ſpices, which they 


drink up like a ſponge : In the ſecond 


place they may prove of hard digeſtion, 


when eaten immoderately by a perſon 


of a weak ſtomach ; in which caſe they ' 


produce bad effects, ſtagnate, and form 


themſelves into a glareous ſubſtance, which 


diſorders the ſtomach, and which may be 


. occaſioned by the cold quality aſcribed 


to them by Galen. As a proof that the 


" truffle is of hard digeſtion, it has this in 


common with other fruits, that it grows 


hard in ſpirit of wine, and is with diffi- 


TRUGILLO, a town of Terra Firma, in 
South America: weſt long. 69? 307, and 


culty diſſolved in water, 


north lat. 5® x67. 
TRUMPET, a mutical inftrument, the 


* 


moſt noble of all portable ones of the 
wind kind, uſed chiefly in war among 
the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice, 


Marine TRUMPET, is a muſical ioftru- 


ment confiſting of three tables, which 


form its triangular body. It has a very 


long neck, with one ſingle firing, very 


thick, mounted on a bridge, which is 
firm on one fide, but tremulcus' on the 


other. It is ſtruck by a bow with one 
hand, and with the other the ftring is 
' preſſed, or ſtopped, on the neck by the 
thumb. It is the trembling of the bridge, 
zwhen ſtruck, that makes it imitate the 


* 


found of a trumpet; which it does to that 


perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſible to 


diſtinguiſh the one from the other: and 
this is what has given it the denomina- 


tion of marine trumpet; though, in pro- 
priety, it is a kind of monochord, 


Harmonical TRUMPET, an infirument that 


' Imitates the ſound of a trumpet z which 
it reſembles in every thing, excepting 
that it is longer, and confifts of more 
branches: it is generally called ſackbut. 


| Speaking TRUMPET, is à tube from fix to 


— 
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fifteen feet long, made of tin, perfefly 


- ſtraight, and with a very large aperture; 
the mouth-piece being big enough to re- 


ceive both lips. 
The ſpeaking-trompet, or ſtentorophonĩe 


tube, as ſome call it, is uſed for magni- 
: fying of ſound, particularly that of 
P 


eech, and thus cauſing it to be heard at 


© a great diſtance : how it does this, will 


be ay to underſtand from the ſtrudture 
thereof, thus illuſtrated by the ingenious 
Mr. Martin: let ABC (pl. CCLXXXV. 
fg. f. n“ 1.) be the tube, BD the axis, 
and 8 the mouth · piece for conveying the 


voice to the tube. 


Then it is evident, when a perſon ſpeaks 


at B, in the trumpet, the whole forte of 
his voice is ſpent upon the air contained 
in the tube, which will be agitated thro" 
the whole length of the tube; and by va- 


rious reffections from the ſide of the tube 
to the axis, the air along the middle-part 


of the tube will be greatly condenſed, 


and its momentum proportionab in- 


creaſed ; ſo that, when it comes to agi- 
tate the air at the orifice of the tube A C, 


its force will be as much greater than 


what it would have been without the 


tube, as the ſurface of a ſphere, whoſz 
radius is equal to the length of the tube, 
is greater than the ſurface of the ſegment 
of ſuch a ſphere, whoſe baſe is the orifice 
of the tube. See the article SOUND, 

For a perſon ſpeaking at B, without the 


tube, will have the force of his voice 


ſpent in exciting concentric ſuperficies of 


air all around the point B; and, when 


thoſe ſuperficies or pulſes of air are dif- 
fuſed as far as D, every way, it is plain 


the force of the voice gill be diffuſed 


through the whole ſuperficies of a ſphere 
whoſe radius is BD; but in the trumpet 


it will be ſo confined, that, atits exit, it 


will be only diffuſed thro* ſo much of that 


ſpherical ſurface of air, as correſponds to 
the orifice of the tube. But, ſince the. 
force is given, its intenſity will be al- 


ways inverſely, as the number of particles 


it has to move; and therefore, in the 


tube, it will be to that without, as the 
ſuperficies of ſuch a ſphere to the area of 
the large erd of the tube, nearly, 


To make this matter yet plainer by cal. + 
culation, let BD = feet, then will the 


diameter of the ſphere DE g 10 feet, 
the ſquare of which is 100, which, mul? 
tiplied by o, 7854, gives 78,54 ſquare 
feet for the area cf a great circle A HEFC. 


And, therefore, four times that area, a2. ' 
4X78,54=3214,16 = ſquare feet in the 


ſyperfictes 
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oY faperficies of the aerial ſphere, If now the 
N AC, of the end of a trumpet, 

de one foot, its area will be o, 78 54 but 
58541 314,6: : 1 400, therefore the air 
at the diſtance of B D, will be agitated by 
means of the trumpet, with a force 400 
times greater than by the bare voice alone. 
Again, it is farther evident how inſtru- 
ments of this form aſſiſt the hearing great- 
ly; for the weak and languid puſſes of 
the air being received by the large end of 


the tube, and greatly multiplied and con- 


denſed by the tremulous motion of the 
parts of the tube, and air agitated by 
hem, are conveyed to the ear by the ſmall 
end, and ſtrike it with an impetus as much 
greater than they would have done with- 
. out it, as the area of the ſmall end at By 
zs leſs than the area of the large end AC. 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident 
_ theeffet of the tube in magnifying ſound, 
either for ſpeaking or hearing, depends 
chiefly upon the length of the tube. But 
* yet, ſome advantage may be derived from 
theÞarticular ſhape thereof. Some very 
eminent philoſophers have propoſed the fi- 
gure which is made by the revolution of a 
parabola about its axis, as the beſt of 
any, where the mouth-piece of the para- 
bola, and, conſequently, the ſonorous 
rays, will be reflected parallel to the axis 
of the tube, | 5 
But this parallel reflection ſeems no way 
eſſential to the magnifying of ſound; on 
the contrary, it appears rather to hinder 
ſuch an effect, by preventing the infinite 
number of refleftions and reciprocations 
of ſound; in which, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, its augmentation .doth 
principally conſiſt. For all reciprocal 
motion, in every return, is augmented 
by its generating cauſe, which is here the 
tiemulous motions of the parts of the 
tube, Therefore, in every repercuſſion 
from the ſides of the tube, the agitations 
and pulſes of confined. air muſt neceſſari- 
ly be increaſed ; and conſequently, this 
augmentation of the impetus of the pulſes 
muſt en e to the number of 


ſuch repercuſſions z and, therefore, to 


the length of the tube, and to ſuch a fi- 
göre as is moſt productive of them, 
| Whence it appears, that the parabolic 
trumpet is, of all others, the moſt unfit 
for this purpoſe, inſtead of being the 


But there is one thing mote which con- 
| tributes to the avgmenting of theſe agi- 
* tations of air in the tube, and that is the 
proportion which the ſevetal pottions of 
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air bear to each other, when divided by 

tranſverſe ſeQtions, at very ſmall, but 
equal diſtances, from one end of the tube 
to the other. Thus, let thoſe ſeveral 
diviſions be moe at-the points a, b, c, 
d, e, Cc. (ibid. no. 2. in which let the 
right lines a K, bl, cm, dn, Sc. be ta- 
ken in geometrical proportion. Then 
will the portions of air contained between 
B and a, @ and , b and c, c and 4; 
Sc. be very nearly in the ſame propor- 
tion, as being in the ſame ratio with their 
baſes, when the points of diviſion are in- 


| definitely near together, 


But, when any quantity of motion is 
| communicated to a ſeries of elaſtic bodies, 
it will receive the greateſt augmentation 
when thoſe bodies are in geometrical 
proportion. Therefore, ſince the force 
of the voice is impreſſed upon, and gra- 
dually propagated through, a ſeries of 
elaſtic portions of air in a geometrical 
ratio to each other, it ſhall receive the 
greateſt augmentation poſſible. 
Now, fince by conſtruction it is Ba= 
ab ber d, Cc. and alſoak: bl: : BY 
: m:: cn: dn, and ſoon; therefore, 
the points E, I, m, 2, o, ps 9. 7, 5, A, 


will, in this caſe, form that curve line, 


which is called the logarithmetic curve ; 
conſequently, a trumpet, formed by the 
revolution of this curve about its axis, 
will augment the ſound in a greater de- 
gree than any other figured tube whatever, 
iſtening, or Hearing TRUMPET, an in- 
ſtrument to aſſiſt hearing. See the article 
HEARING. | 


TRUMPET-FLOWER, bignonia, in botany, 
See the article BIGNO NIX. : 
TRUMPET-SHELL, the engliſh name of 


the buccinum of authors, See the article 
Buceixuu. 


TRUNCATED, in general, is an appel - 


lation given to ſuch things as have, of 
ſeem to have, their points cut off: thus 
we ſay, a truncated cone, pyramid, leaf, 
Ce. See Cone, PrRAMUIB, Se. 


TRUNCHEON, a ſhort ſtaff, or battoon, 


uſed by kings, generals, and great offi- 
cers, as a mark of their command, 


TRUNDLE, a ſort of carriage with low 


wheels, whereon heavy and cumbefſome 
burdens are drawn, | 


TRUNDLE.-$HoT, See the article SHOT, 
TRUNK, truncus, among botaniſts, de- 


notes the ſtem, or body, of a tree; of, 
that part between the ground and the 
| nr where it divides into branches. 

n anatomy, trunk is uſed for the buſto 


of a human body, excluſive of the rod 
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| ad limbs, comprebending the abdomen + 
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more eaſy, as in fig. 11, Some again 


See the article ABDOMEN; are deſigned for ruptures on both ſides 3 


as fig. 4 and 5, Some are for ruptures 


Trunk is alſo uſed for the main body. of on the right ſide, as fig. 2 and-3 : others 


an artery 
in the 


which grow out of the trunks of plans. .. 
Theſe are of two kinds: 1. Such as ve- 
getate by à direct deſcent, the place of 

their 2 being ſometimes all along 
nk, as in mints, Sc. and ſome- 


the trunk, 
times only in the utmoſt point, as in 
brambles. | | 

2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, 
but ſhoot forth at right angles to the 

trunk; which therefore, though as to 
their office they are true roots, yet, as to 
their nature, are a medium between a 
trunk and a root, 4. | © * 

 TRUNNIONS, or Txunions of a piece 


of ordnante, are thoſe knobs vr bunches 


of the gun's metal, which bear her up on 


the cheeks of the carriage: and hence 
is the ring about a 


the trunnion-rin 
' cannon, next before the trunnions, 
TRURO, a borough of Cornwal, ſituated 


thirty-two miles north-eaſt of the Land's- 


It ſends two members to parliament; 


tity of hay, ſtraw, Ce. | 
A truſs of hay is to contain fifty-fix 
pounds, or half an hundred weight; 
thirty-fix truſſes make a load, In June 
and Auguſt the truſs is to weigh fixty 

pounds, on forfeiture of eighteen f 

F | Rt 
A truſs of forage is as much as a trooper 
can carry on his horſe's crupper, | 
Tu uss of flowers, is uſed, by floriſts, to 
gnify many flowers growing together on 


auricula, &c. 

Tauss is alfo uſed for a ſort of bandage or 
* ligature, made of ſteel, or the like mat- 
ter, wherewith to keep up the parts, in 


thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. See 


the article HERNIA, a | 
In plate CCLXXXVI. are repreſented 
various kinds of truſſes, to compreſs the 
parts, and prevent a relapſe of the in- 
teſtine after the _—_— has been cured, 
Some of theſe, 'as fig. n, 8, and 9, are 
made of calicoe, for infants ; or of leather, 
for adulte. Others, as fig. , 3, 4» 
and 17, are made of ſteel covered with 


leather, Some are, made of ſteel-plates, 
Joined by hinges,” ſo as to- be flexible and 


vor. IV. 


voured as 


or vein, in covtradiſtinction for the left; a x, 9, 1, and It. 
ches and ramifications ihere - 


of. 8 \ * Fa , . i 2 . Y 
Trunk- roots of a plant, are little roots 


Some, again, are faſtened to the hody 
by tagged-]aces ; as fig. 53, 6, and 9 
others by ſtraps and buckles ; as fig. 2, 


” 5; and g:'others by hooks and eyes, or 


hooks and traps; as fig. ry 35 45” and 5 
113 and others again by different contri- 


vances; as in ſig. 7 and 8. | 
Ia all theſe truſſes, A denotes the bol- 


ſter or compreſs, which is applied to the 
ring of the abdominal muſcles, after'the 
rupture has been reduced: BB the gir- 
dle or belt of the truſs, to be faſtened 
round the body, either with ſtrings CC, 


2 through the holes DD; or by 


ps and buckles'y as in fig. 2 and 10, 
maiked E E: or with hooks, as in fig. 
I, 3, 4 aud 1x, marked aa. In many 
of theſe truſſes: there is a depending girt, 
beſides that which-paſſes round the body, 


which is to be paſſed between thecegs 
of women, and faſtened to the oppoſite 


part of the belt: as FF in fig. r, 2, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10. In fig. 6 is ſhewn the 


bolſter a; and in fig, 7 may be ſeen a 
-wooden' bolſter cd, e e being the button 


| dy which it is faſtened to the truſs; and 
'TRUSS, truſſa, a bundle, or certain quan- 


d the convex part by which it is applied 


to the rupture, ; 
There are a multitude of other truſſes, of 
various forms, "contrived by thoſe who 


make it their buſineſs; but we have here 
given figures of the beſt of them, from 
eifter's ſurgery, P. II. p. 71 and 72. 


Taussks, in a ſhip are ropes made faſt 


to the parrels of a yard, either to bind 
the yard to the matt hen the ſhip rolls, 
or to hale down the ya ds in a florm, c. 


TRUSSING, in falconry, is à hawk's 
the head of a ſtalk, as in the cowſlip, 


raiſing any fowl,” or 


ey, Aloft; firſt 
ſoaring up, and then | 


ſcending with it 


to the ground, 7 


"TRUST, in law, ſignißßes, | io general, 
that confidence which one perſon repoſes 
in another; and in caſe of non- perform - 


ance, or breach of this truſt, the remedy 


is by bill in equity, es the common-law 


uſually takes no notice of truſts, _ 
Conveyances made in the way of truſt, 
which were formerly inventedto evade 
the ſtatute of 'bſes, are not ſo much fa. 
plain and direct deede. All 
declarations of truſts of lands, Ce. are 
to be in writing, and ſigned by the par- 
ties. It has been Ueereed in chancery, 
that à fine and recovery of a"ceſtuiqui 
18 Z | truſt 
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truſt ſhall bar and transfer the eſtate, as 
they ſhould an eftate at law, where the 
fame were levied or ſuffered on good con- 
ſideration. Aud there is a ſtatute whereby 


truſt, is enabled to make any conveyance 
thereof, by order of the court of chan- 
cery. 1 

TRUSTEE, one who has an . eſtate, or 
money, put or truſted in his hands, for 
the uſe of another. | : 
Where two or more perſons are appointed 

truſteer, if one of them only receives all 


_ TRUXILLO is alſo a town of "Terra. 
Firma, ſituated in weſt long. 692, and 
an infant ſeiſed of zn ellate in fee in | My 


* 
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of Toledo: weſt long. 69, north lat. 


29? 12), 


north'lat.g*® 1. 


: 


TRUXILAO, is. likewiſe a port-town of 
Mexico, fituated on the gulph of Hon- 
doris: weſt long. 880 307, north lat, 


„ "I 
TRY, in the ſea-language, A ſhip is (aid 


to try, or lie a-try, when no ſails are 
abroad but the main-ſail or mizzen · ſail. 


TUB, in commerce, denotes an indeter- 


or the greateſt part of the profits of the | 
lands, &c. and is in arrear, and unable 


to ſatisfy the perſon to whom he is ſeiſed 
in truſt, the other, in that caſe, ſhall not 


be anſwerable for more than comes to his 


hands, ; . 
TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppo» 
ſition to falſhood, and applied to propo- 

ſitions which anſwer, or accord, to the 
na ure and reality of the thing whereof 
ſomething is affi med or denied, 

Truth, according to Mr, Locke, confiſts 

in the joining or ſeparating of ſigns, as 


the things ſignified by them do agree or 


diſagree. one with another. Now the 
joining or ſeparating of ſigns is what 
we call making of propoſitions. Truth 
then, properly, relates only to 2 
tions, whereof there are two forts, 
mental and verbal; as there are two ſorts 
of figns- conimobly made uſe of, wiz. 
ideas and words, See IDEA, WORD, Cc. 
Mental propoſiions are thoſe wherein the 
ideas in our underſtandipg 2 re put to- 
gether, or ſeparated, by the mind per- 
ceiving or judgipg of their agreement or 


diſagreement. 

Verbal propofitions are words put to- 
gether, or. ſeparated, in affirmative or 
negative fentences: ſo that a propoſition 
codſiſts in joining or ſeparating of figns ; 


* 


* 


TUBE, Ywbus, in genera 


minate quantity or meaſure: thus, a tub 
of tea contains about ſixty pounds; and 
a tub of camphor from fifty · ſix to eighty 
pounds. 6 a 


* 


], pipe, conduit, 
or canal; a cylinder hollow withinſide, 
either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs, or other 
matter, for the air, ' or ſome other fluid, 
to have a free paſſage, or conveyance, 
through. See the article PiyE, Cc. 
Small filver or leaden tubes are frequent] 
uſed, by ſurgeons, to draw off blood, 
-matter, or water, from the different parts 
of the body : they are made of various 
sizes and ſhapes, as repreſented in plate 
CCLXXXVII. fig. 1. at the letters P, 
Q, R, 8, T, V, X the uſes of which 
ill be ſhewn more at large under the ar. 
ticles WOUND, PARACENTES1S, Sc. 


Tun, in aſtronomy; is ſometimes uſed for 


a teleſcope, or more properly, for that 
part thereof into which the lenſes are 
fitted, and by which they are directed 
and uſed. The gogdne(s of the tube 
being of great jmportance to that of the 
teleſcope, we ſhall bere add its ſtructure. 


The conſtruction of a draw TuBE, for à te- 


leſcope. The chief points to be regarded 


here are, that the tube be not troubleſome 


and truih conſiſts in putting together; ; 


or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as 


the tbipgt they. ſtand for agree or diſ- 


agree. See PROPOSITION. « - 
Moral-TxuTH, conſiſts in ſpeaking things 
"© accordirg to the perſuaſion of our mipds, 
and is called alſo veracity, | 
Metaphyſical, or franſcendental TRUTH, 
*: bs hothing but the real exiſtance of things 
conformable to the ideas which we have 
annexed o their names, 
TRUTINATION, the act of weighing 
or b5llancing. a thing. See the article 
BaLLAXCE. | | 
TRUXILLO, a town of Eftremadpra, 
in Spain, one hundred miles ſouth- welt 


by its weight, nor liable to warp and di- 
ſturb the potting of the glaſſes; ſo that 
every kind of tube will not ſerve in every 


. caſe, See the article TELESCOPE. . * 


1. If the tube be ſmall, it is beſt made of 


thin braſs-plates covered with tin, and 
formed into pipes or draws, fo {lide 


within one another.... 

2. For long tubes, iron would be; too 
heavy, for which reaſon ſome chuſe to 
make them of paper, thus; A * 
cylinder is turned, of the length of the 
paper to be uſed and of a diameter egual 
to that of the ſinalleſt_draw.s about this 


cylinder is rolled paper lilſ it be of a ſpffi· 
cient thickneſs; when one pipe is dry 
provide others after the ſame manner, 


Rill making the laſt ſerve for a mould * 
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me next; till you have enough for the 
length of the tube deſired. Laſtly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed 
wooden ferrils, that they may be drawn 
3. Since r draws are to ſwe 
E — 2 ſo as 3 their 

| flidingz and in dry weather to ſhrink, 
which renders them looſe and tottering ; 
in both which caſes the ſituation of the 
lens is eafily diſturbed, ; the beſt method 


of making of tubes is as follows: Glue 


rchment round a wooden cylinder, and 

| ſet the parchment be coloured black, to 
prevent the reflecting rays making any 
confuſion : provide very thin ſlits of 


beech, and bending them into a cylinder , 


glue them carefully to the parchment ; 
cover this wooden caſe with white parch- 
ment, and, about its outer extreme, make 
a little ring ar ferril: after the ſame 
manner, make another draw over the 
former, and then another, till you have 
enough for the length of the tube. 

To the inner extremes: of each draw fit a 
wooden ferril, that the. ſpurious rays, 
ſtriking againſt the ſides, may be inter- 
cepted and loſt. In theſe places where 
the lenſes are to be put, it will be proper 
to furniſh the ferrils with female ſcrews. 
Provide a wooden cover to defend the 
object glaſs from the duſt; and, putting 


the eye · glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten 


it by the ſcrew to the tube. Laſtly, pro- 
vide a little wooden tube of a length equal 
to the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from 


the eye, and fit it to the other extreme of 


the tube. & 
TUBE-FISH, the TRIGLA with a prickly- 
head, and with three appendages at each 
, of the pectoral fins. See TRIGLA, 
TVUBER, or TuBERCLE, in | botany, a 


kind of round turgid root, in form of a 


knob or- turnip, 
The plants which produce ſuch ropts are 
hence denominated tuberoſe, or tuberous, 
plants, | 
TuBER, or TUBEROSITY, in medicine, 
is uſed for a knob; or tumour, growing 
naturally in any part; in oppoſition to 
tumours, which ariſe accidentally, or 
from diſeaſe. 


TUBERA TERRA; TrurPFLES, in bo- 


tany. See the article TRUFFLES. 
TVBERCLES, among phyſicians, denote 


little tumourt which ſuppurate and diſ- 


charge pus, 'and are often found-in the 
lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive perſons, 
See CONSUMPTION and PHTHISIS. 


L % re ä 
TUBEROUS; or TupER088-ROOT3S; i 


* 


botany. See the article TUBER, | 
TUBINGEN, a city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ſituated on the river Neckar, in 


the dutchy of Wirtemberg: eaſt long. 


3 55", north lat. 48 260. | 
TUBIPORA, or "TuBULARIA, à genus 
of ſubmarine plants; belonging to the 


cryptogamia claſs, of the hardneſs of 


coral, and conſiſting of cylindric tubes 
rifing from a thin cruſt of the ſame ſort of 
matter with themſelves. 8 
TUBULARIA Foss1L1s, in natural hiſ- 
tory, the name of a ſpecies of coral 
found very often foſſil in Germany and 
Italy, and compoſed of a great number 
of tubes, or longitudinal pipes, often re- 


ſembling ſo many worms ranged perpen- - 


dicularly in the maſe. They are uſu- 
ally found either in maſſes of a lax« 
ſtone, or in ſingle tubules in thoſe of the 
harder and firmer texture, In theſe two 


ſtates, this foſſil makes two very v.ffereng - 


appearances z- and, according to the 
different directions in the 'malſs, or the 
different views of them that the ſechions 
of it place them in, they make'a number 
of very elegant figures, 


TUBULI rossnis, in natural hiſtory, 
the tubules, or cafes of ſea-worms, found 


buried in the earth. They are met with 
of various fizes, ſometimes complete, 
and buried in the ſtrata of earth or ſtone; 
ſometimes. they are more or leſs perfect, 
and are immerſed in maſſes of the ludus 


they make one kind of lapis ſyringoides; 
or pipe · ſtone; but the moſt beautiful ſyrin- 
goides, or pipe-ſtones, are the parts of the 
bottoms of ſhips, or poſis fixed in the.ſeaz 
which have been pierced, in their original 
ſtate of wood, by theſe ſea-worms, and 
. afterwards petrified with the caſes or tu - 
buli of the worms remaining in them; 
theſe are uſually of a pale - yellow or 


whitiſh-wax colour, and the body of the 
maſs of a browniſh or blackiſh . hue, but 


ret3ining the firuQure of the wood : of 
theſe there” are beautiful ſpecimens itt 
great abundance on the ſhore of the iflagd 
| Sheppy, We have the very ſame ſub 
ſtances alſo buried in our clay-pits, about 
London and at Richmond; but in theſe 
the wood is highly ſaturated with the 
matter of the common vitriolic pyrites, 


aud the pipes often filled with the ſame 


ſubſtance. See SYRINGOIDES. 
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ſmall tubes, or veſſels; through w 
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TUL 
/ the milk flows to the nipples of women's 
See the article MILx. 
TUBULUS MARinUs, or. CanALtS, in 
natural - hiſtory, à genus of univalve 
- ſhells, of an oblong figure, terminating 
in a point, and hollow within, fo as to 
reſemble a tube or horn; and hence 
have, by ſome old writers, been called 
dentalia, See DENTALIA, 
Of theſe ſhells ſome are ſtriated, ſome 
- ſtraight, ſome bent like a horn, and ſome 
in form of a creſcent, | 
TUCANA, the Toucan, in ornithology, 
See the article Touc Ax. 
TUCE of a ſbip, the truſſing or gathering 
vp the quarter under water; which if 
me lie deep, makes her have a broad, or, 
as they call it, fat quarter, and hinders 
her ſteering, by keeping the water from 
- Paſſing ſwiftly to her rudder z- and if this 
truffing lie too high above the water, 
ſhe will want bearing for-her works be- 
hind, unleſs her quarter be very well laid 
out. | 
TUCUMAN, the ſouth-weſt diviſion of the 
province of La Plata, or Paraguay, in 
© South America. 
/TUCUYO, a town of Terra-Firma: weſt 
long. 68* 30?, north lat. 7“. 
TUDELA, a town of Navarre, in Spain, 
| ſituated on the river Ebro, fifty-five miles 
- ſouth of PAMPELUNA, 
TULIP, tulipa, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria - monogynia claſs of plants, 
with a campanplated flower, conſiſting 
of fix oblong, hollow, and erect petals : 
the fruit is a triquetrous, and trilocular 
capſule, containing a great many flat 
ſeeds ranged in a double order, See plate 
- CCLXXXVII, fig. 2. 
The characters of a good tulip are, that 
the ſtem ſhould be ſtrong and tall; the 
flower ſhould confiſt of {ix petals, three 
within and three without; and the for- 
mer ſhould be larger than the latter: the 
bottom of the flower ſhould be propor- 


- tioned to the top, and the ends of the 


leaves ſhould be rounded, not pointed: 
the leaves, when opened, - ſhould neither 
turn inward nor bend outward, but ſtand 
eret; and the whole flower ſhould be 
of a middling ſize, neither too large nor 
too ſmall : the ſtripes mult be ſmall and 
regular, and ſhould all ariſe from the 
bottom of the flower: the chives alſo 
ſhould not be yellow but of a brown 
colour, 
TuLiP-TREE, Hiriodendrum, in botany, 
See the article LIRtODENDRUM. 
TULLE, a towa of France, in the pro- 


[ 3296 ] 
vince of - Guienne : eaſt: long. 10 315 ; 


UN 
north lat. 45% 23 


weſt of Vienna. 


. TULN, a town of Germany, fifteen miles 
TUMEFACTION, the act of (welling or 


—_ into a tumour, See the next ar- 
ticle. y | 
TUMOUR, or Tumor, in medicine and 
ſurgery, a -pretetnatural rifing or emi- 
nence on any part of the body. Tu- 
mour is alfo defined, by phylicians, a 
ſolution of continuity ariſing from ſome 
humour collected in a certain part of the 
body, which disjoins the continuous parts, 
inſinuates itſelf between them, and de- 
ſtroys their proper form. 
Whether there be any ſuch preternatural 
rifing or enlargement on any part of the 
body, may be diſcovered from inſpection, 
but more particularly by feeling. And, 
notwithſtanding, it is a general cuſtom 
to refer excreſcences, as warts, corns, 
and ſuch as grow in the noſe and pu- 
denda, to the claſs of tumours z yet, 
becauſe they grow: not from beneath, 
but out of, or upon, the ſkin itſelf, it is 
thought proper not to comprehend them 
in the general diviſion of tumours. See 
EXCRESCENCE, CORN, WART, &c. 
There are tumours of various kinds, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by particular names, accord- 
ing to the different cauſes from whence 
they proceed, and the particular parts 
- wherein they are ſeated ; ſome are called 
hot, others cold and watry; ſome are 
termed windy, others ſcirrhous z and 
ſome are named benign, others malig- 
nant : but Heiſter finds fault with theſe 
diſtinctions. There are fome tumours 
which being contained in a proper mem- 
brane, are therefore called cyſtic; and 


if this ſhould be in an artery, it is uſu- 


ally termed. aneuriſm; but when in a 
vein, a varix, When in the veins of 
the anus, or rectum, the diforder is term- 
ed hzxmorrhoidsz but if the tumour be 
in the ſcrotum, unguen, or at the um- 
bilicus, it is generally called a hernia; if 
any pus, or matter, is contained in the 
tumour, it is called an'abſceſs; and if the 
tumour is ſeated in a bone,” it is termed 
exoſtoſis. See the articles CYST, ANEU- 

. 1 HAMORRHOIDS, HER - 

Nia, ABSCESs, and ExOsTos1s. 

The fore mentioned elaſs of tumours are 

- all of them ſubdivided into ſeveral other 
kinds; thus the hot and burning tn- 
mours, which are the ſame with inflam- 
mations, are generally termed phlegmons 
when violent and ſeated jn the common 

| i9te- 


by, © 
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commonly called furuncles. The in- 


flammation which is not fixed deep, but 


ſpreads only ſuperficially upon the ſkin, 


is termed an eryſipelas: the ioflamma- 


gory tumour. that ariſes at the finger-ends 
is termed paronychia: that which fixes 
in the groin or armpits is called a bubo 
and that under the ears a parotis. When 
an inflammation ſeizes the hands and 
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+ Ttepuments ; but when lighter, they are Thoſe ſeated under the ſca 
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T UM 
talpa, teſtudo, or lupia. Thoſe in the 
neck, ſtrumæ or ſerophulæ; and thoſe 


in the hands and feet, eſpecially if among 
the tendons, are called ganglions. See 
the article Gx clio, S. 
There is no general method for the eure 
of them; but the ſurgeon, according io 
. their different circumſtances, attempts 


* 


this by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, or ex- 


feet from extreme cold, chilblains ariſez tirpation. See the articles Dis rA = 

which tumour is called pernio, See the and SUPPURATION, x4 

; articles INFLAMMATION, FURUNCLE, But if the tumour can neither be diſperſed 

: ERYSIPELAS, PARONYCHIA, BuBo, nor ſuppurated, but continues to enlarge 

. PAROTIDEs,. and PERNIONES. itſelf, it is adviſeable to extirpate it in or- 
TUMOURS of the breafis. See the article der to prevent its turning into a cancerous 

1 INFLAMMATIONS of the breaſts. nature. There are ſeveral methods in 

- Cancerous TUMOURS, See CANCER. practice for extirpating theſe. tumours 

Excyfled Tumours, tumours arifing in according to their nature and ſize: thoſa 

i different parts of the body, but contained which are ſmall and hard, or hung by 4 

1 in certain membranous coats: theſe are root as by a ſtalk, are generally beſt re- 1 

. ſometimes harder, ſometimes ſofter, ofa moved by ligature, ia the manner of * 

- aliſh colour, and uſually attended with warts; by which means they wither and 

; little pain; Theſe tumours ariſe from fall off of themſelves in a few days. But 

* obſtructions either in the glands, or in the moſt ready and expeditious method 

$ the adipoſe membrane, more eſpecially is to cut them off with a ſcalpel, and then 

n about the face and neck, where they oc= heal up the wound: but if in removing 

e caſion great deformity, The membra- them this way you divide a conſiderable 


—ä—ä 


nous coat with which theſe tumours are 
inveſted, is often of a conſiderable thick. 
nefs, and is uſually the coat of the diſ- 
ordered gland, or ſome of the adipoſe 


cells. At their beginning they are uſu- 


.. artery, you may ſtop it by ſome potential, 


or even the actual, cautery z or elſe, by 


taking it up with a needle. and thread, 


Laſtly, theſe tumours may be often re- 


- moved by the application of cauſtic or 


corroding medicines, retained about the 
root by means of plaſters, compreſſes, 


ally very ſmall and moveable; but en- 
- creaſing by flow degrees, they grow 
- ſometimes to an enormous bulk. See 
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the article CYST. 

The conſiſtence of ſome of theſe tumours 
is ſoft and fluctuating, and of others 
more hard and firm. They are of all 
ſhapes and ſizes, and ſome of them be- 

come hard as a callus, and unmoveable, 
while others are, for the generality, ſoft 
and moveable. See CALLUS. 

They are diſtinguiſhed according to the 
conſiſtence of their contents; ſome are 
called atheromata, from their contents 

- reſembling paſte; others, which have 
them of the conſiſtence of honey, are 
called meliceres;z but if they are of a 
fatty ſubſtance, like ſuet or lard, they 
are called ſteatomata. If they happen 
in a gland which becomes indurated, 


they are called ſchirrous : and laſtly, 


and a bandage; and when you find 
the root of the tumour almoſt corroded. 
through, the reſt may be divided by the 
ſcalpel. See the article CAus rie. 
If the root of the encyſted tumour ap- 
pears too large for it to be conveniently 
taken off by ligature, you muſt then te- 
move it either by the knife or by the 
. cauſtics, though the latter is uſually pre- 
ferred, In order to extirpate it by the 
knife, you muſt firſt make a longitudinal 
inciſion upon the tumour; and if that 
does not appear ſufficient, make another 
inciſion acroſs the former, till you think 
the wound large enough for taking out 
tue tumour in order to which you next 
dilate the integuments, and ſeparate them 
from the cyſt of the tumaur, which you 
are to take out whole, if poſſible, either 


re when they are of a fleſhy conſiſtence, by means of the ſcalpel, a hook, or by 
er they are called ſarcomata. Some of paſſing a crooked needle, with a ſtron 
1- theſe tumours have been found alſo full thread, croſswiſe under the tumour z but 
n- of hair, See ATHEROMA, &c. great caution is neceſſary in this opera. 
6 They are diſtinguiſhed by others accord. tion, leſt any important part that is con- 
on ing to the places where they are ſituated, tigueus to the tymour be injured, 

pe * | 
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The tumour being thus carefully ex- 
traded, if the wound and hæmerrhage 
be ſmall you may preſs the lips together z 
and by covering the ſame with lint and 
compreſſes, retained with a proper ban- 
dage, the patient is cured in a few days 
time; but in caſe of a profuſe hæmor- 
thage the blood is to be ſtopped either by 
ligature, aſtringents, or the actual or 
potential cautery. | 
us TUMOURS, See FUNGUS, 
E atory TUMOURS. See the article 
INFLAMMATION. | | 
Oedematous TUMOURS. See OEDEMA. 
TOMOURS of the parotid glands, See the 
article PAROTIDES. | 
Peftilential TuMouRs. See the articles 
- BuBo and CARUNCLE. 
Scirrhous TUMOURS. See SCIRRHOUS, 
"TUMOURS of the teflicles. See TESTICLES. 
TUN, or Ton, originally __ a large 
' veſſel or caſk'of an oblong form, biggett 
in the middle, and diminiſhing towards 
its two ends, girt about with hoops, and 


| uſed for ſtowing ſeveral kinds of mer- 


chandize, for convenience of carriage; as 
hrandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, &c. 
This word is alſo uſed for certain veſſels 

. of extraordinary bigneſs, ſerving to keep 

wine in for ſeveral years. | 

Tus is allo a certain meaſure for liquids 
as wine, oil, Cc. See MEASURE, 

Tun is alſo a certain weight whereby the 
burden of ſhips, Cc. are eftimated. See 
the article WEIGHT. | | 

TUNA, in botany, the ſame with the cac- 
tus. See the article Cacrus. 

TUNBRI DGE, a won of Kent, ſituated 
thirty-three miles weſt of Canterbury, 
much reſorted to on account of its excel - 
lent waters. 

TUNE, or Toe, in muſic, that property 
of founds whereby they c:me under the 
relation of acute and grave to one another, 

See the articles ACUTENESS, GRAVITY, 
'ToxE, and SOUND. - 
Though gravity and acuteneſs are mere 
terms of relation, the tune of the ſound 
is ſomething abſolute, every found hav- 
ing its own proper tone, which muſt be 
under ſome determinate meaſure in the 
nature of the thing, 
The only difference then, between one 
tune and another is in the degrees. 
It two-or more ſounds be compared to- 


gether in this relation, they are either 


. equal or unequal in the degree cf tune. 
Such as are equal are called uniſons. 
The uncqual conſtitute what we call an 
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formed in equal times. 


BUN 
interval, which is the difference of thang 
between two ſounds. | | 

Sonorous bodies we find differ in tune: 
1. According to the different kinds of 
matter; thus a wedge of ſilver ſounds 
much more acute than a wedge of gold 
of the ſam» ſhape and dimenſions,” in 
which caſe the tones are proportional to 
the ſpecific gravity. 2. According to 
the different quantities of the ſame mat. 
ter in bodies of the ſame figure, a ſolid 
ſphere of braſs, one foot diameter, ſounds 
acuter than one of two feet. diameter 
in which caſe the tunes are proportional 
to the quantity of matter. Here then are 
different tunes connected with different 
ſpecific gravities and quantities of mat- 
ter, as their immediate cauſe. In effect, 


the meaſures of tune are only ſought in 


the relations of the motions that are the 
cauſe of ſound, which are no way fo 
diſcernable as in vibrations of chords, 
See the article CHORD. 'L 

In the general we. find that, in two 
chords,. all things being equal, except 


tenſion, or thickneſs, or length, the tunes 


are different ;_ there muſt, therefore, be 
a difference in the vibrations owing to 
theſe different tenſions, &c. which dif- 


| ference can only be in the velocity of the 


courſes and recourſes of the chords, 
through the ſpaces wherein they move to 
and again. Now, ypon examining the 
proportion of the velocity and the things 
joſt mentioned, wherein it depends, it is 
tound, to a demonſtration, that all the 
vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 
Hence, as the 
tone of a ſound depends on the nature of 
thoſe vibrations, whoſe difference we can 


- conceive no otherwiſe than as having 
different velocities; and as the ſmall 
vibrations of the ſame chord are per- 


formed in equal times, and it is found 


true, in fact, that the ſound of any body, 


ariſiog from any individual ſtroke, tho 
it grow gradually weaker, yet continues 
the ſame tone from firſt to laſt : it fol- 
lows, that the tone is neceſſarily connet- 
ted with a certain quantity of time, in 
making every ſingle vibration; or, that 
a certain number of vibrations, accom- 
pliſhed in a given time, conſtitutes a cer- 
tain determinate tune; for the more fre- 
quent thoſe vibrations are, the more acute 
the tone; and, the ſlower and fewer the 
are, the more grave the ſound, though 
performed in the ſame ſpace of time; ſo 
that any given note of a tune is made by 
oue 
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one certain .meaſure of velocity of vibra- 


tions, i. e. ſuch certain courſes and re- 
courſey of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch a cer- 


' tain ſpace of time, conſtitute a determi- | 


nate tune, See the article NOTE, 

This theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our 
beſt and lateſt writers on muſic, Dr, Hol- 
der, Me. Malcolm, &c. both from reaſon 
and experience. Dr. Wallis, who holds 
it very reaſonable, adds that it is evident 


the degrees of acuteneſs are reciprocally - 
as the lengths of the chords, though, he 


ſays, he will not poſitively affirm that 
the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer the num- 


ber of vibrations as their true cauſe ; but 


this difference ariſes hence, that he 
doubts whether the thing has been ſuffi- 
ciently proved by experiment. Indeed, 

whether the different number of vibra- 
tions, in a given time, is the true cauſe 


on the part of the object of our perceiving 


a difference of tune, is a thing which, 
we conceive, does not come within the 
reach of experiment. It is enough that 
the hypotheſis is reaſonable,” See the ar - 
ticles CONCORD, HARMONY, Ec. 

TUNIC A, a kind of waiſtcoat, or under- 
garment, in uſe amongſt the Romans. 
They wore it within doors by itſelf, and 
abroad under the gown, The common 
people could not afford the toga, and fo 


went in their tunics, whence Horace | 


calls them popellus tunicatus. The ſe- 
veral ſoxts of the tunic were the palma- 


ta, the anguſticlavia, and the laticlavia, 


The firſt was worn by generals in a 
triumph, and perhaps always under the 
toga picla; it had its name either from 
the great breadth of the clavi, equal to 
the palm of the hand ; or elſe from the 
figures of palms, embroidered on it. For 
the other two, ſee the article CLavus. 

It was by theſe three different ſorts of 
tunics, that the three different orders of 
the roman people were diſtinguiſhed in 
habit, 3 3 FO 
TUNICA, tunic, in anatomy, is applied to 
the membranes which inveſt the veſſels, 
and divers others of the leſs ſolid parts 
of the body; thus the inteſtines are form- 


ed of five tunics, or coats, for which ſee 


the article INTESTINES, 
There are alſo five tunics, or coats, of the 
eye, for which ſee the article EYE. 


TUNIS, the capital of. the kingdom of - 


Tunis, thirty miles ſouth of Carthage- 
. ruins, zoo miles eaſt of Algiers, and 120 
ſouth- weſt of Trapano, in Sicily; a po- 
ulous city, about three miles in circum» 
ference eaſt long. 100 north lat, 360 
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20', The kingdom of Tunis is ſituated 


on the coaſt of Barbary, in Africa, being 
bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, on 


the north. It extends 200 miles in length 


from eaſt to wett, along the ſhore of the 


Mediterranean; the breadth is very un- 
equal. 


TUNNAGE is uſed for a cuſtom or im- 


poſt, payable to the crown, for goods 


and merchandize imported or exported, 


and is to be paid after a certain rate for 
every tun thereof, This duty, as well 
s that of poundage, was firſt granted 


For life to king Charles II. and has been 


continued in the ſame manner to his 
royal ſucceſſors, down to his preſent 
majeſty king George III. | 


TUNNEL-NET, a net for taking partrĩd- 


ges, which ſhould not exceed fifteen feet 
in length, nor be Jeſs than eighteen inches 


in breadth, or opening for the entrance. 
See the article NET. | 


When you have found a covey, fetch a 


. compals and pitch the net at a good di- 


ſtance from them, ſometimes farther, at 
other times-nearer, according to the ſitu- 


ation of the ground; ſurround them either 
with a natural or artificial ſtalking horſe, 


and gently drive them towards the net, 


not coming on them in a direct line, but 


by tuinings and windings, and ſome- 


times ſtanding till, as if the horſe graz- 
ed. In caſe they make a ſtandand look 
up, it is a ſign of fear, and that they 


intend to take wing; ſtand ſtill therefore, 
or retreat for a while, and when you find 
them quiet after a little reſpite, and buſy 
in ſeeking after meat, you are to move 
nearer, and if any ſingle partridge lies 


remote from the reſt, he may be brought 


in by fetching a compaſs about him, 
The wing of the tunnel muſt not be 
pitched in a direct line, but inelining to 
a ſemi-circle, See STALKING. | 


 TUNNING of ale or beer, a part of the 


procels of brewing, or rather an operation 
which is the ſequel thereof, When the 


beer has worked or fermented in an open 
vat, as long as is proper, tun it up into 


ſeaſoned veſſels, that is, ſuch as have 
had ale or beer in them before; for if it 


be put into new caſks, it muſt be made 


ſtronger than ordinary, elſe it will not 
keep ſo long, becauſe the caſk will imbibe 
the ſpirits, and the reft will ſoon become 
flat and vapid. It is beſt to tun beer juſt 


when it comes to a due fermentation, 
and gets a good head; for then it has the 
moſt ſtrength to clear itfelt in the caſk, 


and what works over may be put into 
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the ſmall beer, and muſt be ſupplied 
with freſh beer 'of the ſame brewing, 
When the beer is tunned, carry it while 
it works in the caſle, into a good cellar, 
or proper place to preſerve it; for if it 
be Rirred after it has done working, it 
will. be apt to grow ſtale, ſour, and be- 
come alegar, unleſs it be drawn out in- 
to another caſk. f 
TUNNY, thyzmnus, in ichthyology, the 
ſcomber, with eight or nine pinnules on 
the hinder part of the back, and a fur- 
row at the belly fins. See SCOMBER. 
TURBAN, or TuRBaNT, the head-dreſs 
of moſt of the eaſtern nations. It conſiſts 


* 


of two parts, a cap, and a ſaſh of fine 


innen, or taffety, artfully wound in di- 
vers plaits about the cap. The Turks 
call the faſh turbent, whence we have 
formed turban, The cap has no brim, 
is pretty flat, though roundiſh at top, 
and quilted with cotton, but does not 
cover the ears. There is a good deal of 
art in giving the turban a fine air, and 
the making of them is a particular trade, 
The (aſh of the Turks turban is white 
Uinnen; that of the Perfians red woollen. 
Theſe are the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
their different religions. Sophi, king of 
Perſia, being of the ſect of Ali, was the 
firſt who aſſumed the laſt colour, to di- 
ſtinguiſn himſelf from the Turks, who 
are of the ſeQt of Omar, and whom the 


Perfians eſteem heretics. The Emirs, 


Who pretend to be deſcended of the race 
of Mahomet, wear their turbans quite 
green, which was the colour wore by 
that falſe prophet. The grand ſeignior's 


' turban is as big as a buſhel, and ſo ex- 


ceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that 
they ſcarce dare touch it, It is adorned 
wich three plumes of feathers, enriched 
with diamonds and precious ſtones, and 
ha has an officer on purpoſe to look after 
it. The grand vizier's turban has two 
© plumes; ſo have thoſe of divers other 
officers, only ſmaller one than another ; 
others have only one, and others none 
at all. The turban of the officers of the 
divan is of a peculiar form. 
TURBAN-SHELL, in cor.chyliology, the 
engliſh name of the roundiſh centronia. 
See the article CENTRONIA, 


TURBARY, denotes a right to dig turfs 
on another's ground; and it is likewiſe | 


taken for the ground or place where 

turfs are digged, ſometimes called the 
_ twrfary. 2 
"TURBINATED, is a term applied by 


naturaliſts, to ſhells, which are (pizal, or 
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wreached, gelb, from x larger dk. 


to a kind of apex. 


TURBITH, or TURPETH-ROOT, in the 
materia medica, the cortical part of the 


root of an indian convolvulus, brought 


to us in oblong pieces, of a brown or 
aſh-colour on the outfide, and whitiſh 
within: the beſt is ponderous, not wrink- 
led, eaſy to break, and diſcovering a large 
quantity of reſinous matter to the eye: 
its taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh z when chewed 
tor a little time, it becomes acid, pun. 
gent, and nauſeous. This root is a ca- 
thartic, not of the ſafeſt, or moſt cer- 
tain kind: the reſinous matter in whic 
its virtues reſides, appears to be very un“ 
equally diftributed, inſomuch that ſome 
pieces, -taken from a ſcruple to a dram, 
purge violently ; whilſt others, in larger 
| doſes, have ſcarce any effect at all, An 
extract made from the root, is more uni- 
form in ſtrength, though not» ſuperior, 
or equal, to purgatives more common in 
the ſhops. K c 
Turbith pays r on each pound im. 


ported of 118884. and draws, back, for 


each pound exported, 10 , d. 
TVURBITH- MINERAL, a name given by 
chemiſts, to a yellow precipitate of mer- 
cury, prepared after the following man. 
ner. Upon purified quickſilver, con- 
tained in a glaſs veſſe], pour double its 
weight of the ſtrong (pirit or oil of vitrĩol. 
Heat the liquor by degrees, ſo as at 
length to make it boil, till a white maſs 
remains, which is to be thoroughly dried, 
with a ſtrong fire, This maſs, on the 
effuſion of warm water, grows yellowiſh, 
and falls into powder; which is to be 
carefully ground with the water in a glaſs 
"mortar ; then ſuffer it to ſettle, pour off 
the water, and waſh the powder in ſe- 
veral parcels of freſh water, until it is 
ſufficiently dulcified. | 
This preparation is a ſtrong emetic, and 
operates the moſt powerfully of all the 
mergurials that can be ſafely given inter- 
nally, Its ation, however, 1s not con- 
fined to the prime viæ; it will ſome- 
times excite a ptyaliſm, if a purgative is 
not ſoon taken after it. It is uſed chiefly 
in violent gonorrhæas, and other vene- 
real caſes, where there is a great flux 
of humours to the parts; the doſe is 
from two grains, to ſix or eight, though 
there are ſome conſtitutions, which have 
been uſed to mercurials, that bear welt 
even the do'e of a ſcruple. This medi- 
eine has alſo of late been recommended, 
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gros j b | 
Auriculated, and terminate in a very long 


gent taſte. 
TURCOISE, or TuRQuorst, furcheſa, 
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'The W turbith mineral are by 
ſome externally applied for the itch, and 
other cutaneous foulneſſes; but in theſe 


- caſes, though it often does ſervice, the 
patient mult not be too free with it. 
TURBO, in natural hiſtory, a genus of 


univalye ſhells, with a long, wide, and 


depreſſed mouth, in ſome ſpecies ap- 


roaching to a round ſhape, and in ſome 
Lavin teeth, in others not. They all 


row narrow toward the baſe, and are 


and ſharp point. 0 
Of this genus, there art a grea 
ele 
wit 


at many 
t ſpecies; as the ſlender turbo, 
ventricoſe ſpires, and à ſmall 


round mouth, about five or ſix inches 


long. (fee plate CCLXXXIX. fig. 3. 


un x.) The rough ſcrew-ſhell is repre - 
ſented, (ibid. no 4.) beſides which, there 
- are numerous other 


ſpecies, as the cater- 
pillar-ſnell, teleſcape-ſhell, Cc. all di- 


minguiſhed by their different ſpires, and 


the form of their mouths. 


TURBO T, or TURBUT, in ichthyology, 


the engliſh name of a ſpecies of pleu- 


ronectes, with the eyes on the right ſide, 


and the body ſmooth: See the article 


PLEURON ET TES. b 


It grows to a conſiderable ſize, and is 
one of the moſt eſteemed fiſh at table, 


| TURCICA TENA, TuRKY-EARTH, in 
the materia medica, a very fine bole or , 


medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in 
the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and 


| uſed by the Turks as a ſudorific and 


gs val and farhous among them 
in pe 

brought over to us alſo made up into 
Auttiſh, orbicular maſſes of two or three 
drams- weight, and ſealed with ſome tur- 
kiſh characters. This earth is of a ſome- 


what lax and friable texture, yet conſi- 


derably heavy, of a greyiſh, red colour, 
but always redder on the ſurface than 


within; extremely ſoft, and naturally 
of a ſmooth ſiirface$ it melts freely in the 


mouth, with a conſiderably ſtrong, aſtrin - 
See the article BoLEs, | 


in natural hiſtory, an ore of copper, 'er- 
roneouſly ranked among gems. See the 
article COPPER, 3 

here are, indeed, two kinds of turcois ; 
the one a true and genuine ore of cop- 
per: the other the bones of animals 
tin — . a beautiful blue colour, ' by 

L, 4 - 3 
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ilential diſeaſes. It is ſometimes 


TUR- 


having been buried in places where cop* | 


pre has been near t 
hat kind which we vfually diſtinguiſh 
by the name of the turqueie 

rock, and which Pliny and the antients 
called callais, is a true and genuine cop 
per- ore, and is of exactly that kind fn 


| regard to this metsl, that the lizmatite 


is to iron; it is found in the perpendieu- 


lar fiſſures of the ſtrata of fone, which "._ 
contain copper adhering to their ſides in 
form of a cruſt, and riſfipg into botryoĩds 
effloreſcences, which ſometimes ſtand 
ſingle, and are in bigneſs from the ſne 


of a pea to that of a walnut; but ſome- 


times happening to be placed cloſe to one 


form flat cruſts- 
**% 


another, they join an 


or maſſes, extending, in the mianner of 


cruſts of the hzmatites, to three, four, 


ing on the furface, the whole ſeems a. 
conjunction of ſemi-circular bodies of a 


fine blue colour joined by an intermediate 


ſubſtance of the ſame nature, : 
This kind of the turquoiſe is of a very 


cloſe texture and gloſſy ſurface, but very 

"ſoft, and, when broken, ſhews the ſame 

eruſtated and ſtriated texture with the 
hezmatites z only that the ſtriz are uſually 


finer, and the plates better foined. It 
ferments with aqua fortis, and may be in 


great part diſſatved by it j and on cal« 
dining, it loſes all its colour, and 

comes of a dirty white, This is pro- 
| duced in Perfia, and ſome other parts 


of the eaſt, The Germans alſo have a 
botryoide copper- ore; in ſome of their 
mines; but it is green and much ſofter 
than the true turquoiſe of this kind, 


though this has been often produced 


among us alſo under the name of that 
gem. | : : 3 


« 


The other turyu6iſe is nothing more than 
the teeth or bones of animals, which have 


lain in the way of effluvia, in which 


means have acquired veins and ſtreaks 
of a deep blue, which, on the whole be- 
ing ſlightly calcined, diffuſe themſelves 
through all the ſubſtance, and give it the 
fine pale blue we ſo much admire in this 
m. 
a little too ſtrong, it ſends it wholly 
off, and leaves in place of the furquoiſe 
only a white bone. The turquoiſes of 
this laſt kind ate common in France ; 
there are mines of thein there, and the 
people Aa: work them are perfectly ac- 
19 A | 


of the old 
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or more inches in breadth; in theſe the 5 
prominent part of every tubercle appear- 


copper las been contained, and by this 


If the fire that diffuſes this colour * 
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| + the moſt effectual preſervative againſt 
© the hydrophobia. See HYyDROPHOBIA, 
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5 quainted " 
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nus, in or ele, 
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quainied wich the, method K 
the. colour. gf. wem., Theſe a 

.whit are now. uſually, worn, an „when 
e, ee eee 
turquoiles of the old roch, as well as.the 
other. The, virtues attributed to this 
Em ate very, greets, but. all we know 
"of it. at. preſeot 36, At, like the other 
bodies that contain coppers it is a,violent 
,ergetic,, and not fit to be received, in 


Teta, province of aſi 

Purky, , bounded by Perſia on the, eaſt, 

Aud anſwers to the antient Armenia; i 
ital is Erzerum., See ERZERUM, 

% genus of 

birds, of the order of pig, the 

15 of which is of a cobic form, and 

ſtraight, only ſomewbat baut on the * 

er. part, and has no membrane at the 

"as Baſes the tongue is lacerated and emat- 


or) 


. 


Vader this genus are comprebended-the 

black-bird, thruſh, , red-wing, Ec. See 
.the article BLACK-BIRD, Sc. 
TvRDVs, in ichthyology, the name b 
which authors call the green labrus, wi 

. ;blue. line on each fide; à very beauti- 

. ful 7% from eight to fourteen inches in 


length, and conſiderably, thick in pro- 


portion. See the article LABRUS.. 
UR NNE, a town of Gujenne, in France: 
_ caſt long. 1 20', and north Iat. 45 7, 
TURE; a blackiſh ſulphureous earth, uſed 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom as fuel. 
See FUEL and TUR BAR T. : 
TURGESCENCE, or TURGESCENCY, 
among phyſicians, denotes a ſwelling, or 
growing, bloated. _  _,, 
'TURIN, tbe capital of Piedmont, in Italy, 
and of the king of Sardinia's dominions, 
is ſituated at x. confluence of the rivers 
Po and Doria, 100 miles ſouth weſt of 
Milan: eaſt long. 77 167, and north lat, 


44 Fol. 1 ere 
TURIONEs, among herbaliſts, denotes 
_ the firſt young tender ſhoots, which plants 
. annually put forth, Soma ts 4 
TURKEY, meleagris, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds, the anterior part of the 
head of which, is covered with a fleſhy 
pendulous ſubſtance, the fides of the 
ead alſo, and the throat, are covered 
with a papillous fleſhy matter, and there 
is a longitudinal fleſhy creſt, of a reddiſh, 
bluiſh, or purpliſh colour, and a ſoft ſub. 
ſtance, This is a large, but unweildy 
bird; the bead is ſtrangely covered and 
ornamented with a pendulous, ſoft, fleſhy, 


*Subltance, as already obſerved; the eyes 
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are ſwall, but bright end piereing, he 


| 90 are moderately. lobg, though not 


at all formed for fupporting fo large a 
bulk in long fights, a they have Nan 
twenty-eight long featliers ; the tail is 
long and large, the legs moderately long 
ang. very robuſt. | 6 2 

"here is but one Known ſpecies of this 


e n 
TURKY, a yery. extephve empire, com- 


: 
, 
= 


prehending fone of the richeſt countries 
1 2 — Aſia, and Africa. 


| 2 reiß . Roma- 
1 | 


+ a6 ; 
: nia, 


. and all the 2 


ulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, Raguſa, 
Nee. Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Fug. 
ziac, Crim, and Little Tartary, with 
Albania, Epirus, Mackdonia, Theflaly, 
reece, with its nu- 
ROMANIA, &c, 

Turky in Afia, compretiends Natolia, 

2 


me rous iſlands, 


e Wir and part 
of, | 


 NaTOLIA, &c, 


— 


Georgia and Arabia. See the article 


And Turky in Afcica, coniprebends the 


fruitful and extenſive country of Egypt. 


See the article EGYPT. 


T 
2 


URKY-EARTH, See TuRcIcA TERRA. 
U RIC, in the materia medica, the 
root of a plant, ca ed by botaniſts cur- 
cuma. See the article CURCUMA. 


It is a ſmall root, of an oplong figure, 


uſually met with in pieces from half an 


inch to an inch ot two in length, and at 
the utmoſt ſurface the thickneſs of a 
_man's.Jittle finger; its ſurface is uneven, 
and riſes into-knobs in many places, and 


the longer p 
jt is ver 


ieces are ſeldom very ſtraight; 
eavy and hard to break; it is 
nat eaſily cut through with à Knife, but, 


when cut, leaves a, gloſſy ſurface, Its 
Colour externally, is a pale whitiſh grey, 
with ſome faint tibge of yellownels, and 
| when-broketf, is of a fine yellow within 

this calour is bright and pale, and with- 
out admixture, when the root is freſh ; 
but in keeping it by degrees becomes 


reddiſh, and at length is much like 


_  faffron.in the cake, Thrown into water, 
it ſpeedily gives it a fine yellow tinge, 


and, chewed in the mouth, it gives the 
2 the ſame colour. It is eaſily pow- 
exed in the mortar, and, according to 
its different age, makes a yellow, an 
orange colour, or a reddiſh powder. It 
has a kind of aromatic ſmell, with ſome - 
thing of the odour of ginger in it. . The 
taſte is acrid and diſagreeable, and has a 
conſiderable bitterneſs. 


It is brought from the Eaſt.-Indies, where 


they uſe it in ſauces and foods, As a 
medi- 


+. 2 


4 . N . * 
* ? o , 


„ 


medicine, it js eſteemed aperĩent and em- 
"nenagogne, and of ingular efficacy jn 


the jaundice, N 


But beſides theſe uſes, the glovers uſe it 


for dying cheir leather, and the turgers 
to give an agreeable yellow to ſeveral of 
their works made in ihe whiter woods, 

TURN, in law, à court held twice a year, 
Dix. within a month after Eaſter and 
Michaelmas, reſpectively, by the ſheriff 
of every county. poke 
By moans charta, ſheriffs were reſtrained 
frem holding pleas of the crown; but 
they are fill judges of record, and may 
take indictments and preſentments, and 
inquire of all treaſons and felonies. 
the common law, as well as the od 
2 againſt the king; common nu- 

nces, annoyances, purpreſtures, Cc. 

Alſo of perſons ng corrupt victuals, 
breaking the aſſiſe ot ale and beer, or 
keeping falſe weights, Fc. diſturbers of 
the peace and barretors, &c. and may 
amerce for offences, &c. 

TURNADO, or Toxxapo, a wind which 


on ſome caaſts blows all night from the 


ſhore. 

TURNAMENT, or TouRNAMENT, a 
martial ſpart, or exerciſe, which the an- 
tient cavaliers uſed to perform to ſhew 

S 

NEP, rapa, in botany, a ſpecies 
Braffica, Ker he ls RASSICA, 

TURNERA, in botany: 2 genus of, the 

pentandria-trigynia. olaſs 3 plants, the 


flower of which conſiſts of five petals 


obverſely cordated, and ſharp-pointed : 
the fruit is an oval, unilocular capſule, 
containing a great many oblong and ob- 
tuſe ſeeds. Mo. 
TURNHOUT, a town of Brabant, twenty- 
four miles north-eaſt of Antwerp. 
TURNING, a branch of ſculpture, being 
the art of faſhianing hard bodies, as braſs, 
ivory, wood, Sc. into a round or oval 
farm, in a lathe. 
Turning is performed by putting the ſub- 
ſtance to he turned upon two points as 
an axis, and moving it round on that 
axis; while an edge-tool, ſet ſteady to 
the outſide of the ſubſtance in a circum- 
volution thereof, cuts off all the parts 


Which lie farther off the axis, and makes 


the outhde of that ſubſtance concentric to 
the axis, See the article LaTHE. 
Tbe invention of turning ſeems to have 
been very antient. Some, indeed, to do 
| honour to the age, will have it brought 
da perfection by the moderns; but, if 
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what Pliny and ſome other antient zu- 
' thors relate, be true, that the avtients 
turned thoſe precious vaſes enriched with | 
figures and ornaments in relievo, which 
we ſtill ſeen the cabinets of ATE 
it muſt be owned that all that has been 
added in theſe ages, makes but a poor 
amends for what we loſt of the manner 
of turning of the antiente. 
TURNING-EVIL, in cattle, a diſeaſe that 
cauſes them frequently to turn round in 
2 ane place. It is allo called the ſtor. 
dy. The common remedy, 2 
ed by Mr. Markham, is to throw the 
beaſt down, and bind him; then to open 
his ſkull, and take out a little bladder, 
filled with water and blood, which uſual= 
ly lies near the membrace of the brajn, - 
and then gradually beal the wound. 
TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up a-crols a road, 
watched by an officer for the purpoſe, in 
order to ſtop travellers, waggons, coaches, + 
Sc. to take toll of them towards repair - 
ing or keeping the roads in repair. 
Juſtices of the peace, and other com- 
miſſioners, are authorized to appoint for. 
veyors of the roads, and collectors of 
toll, Which is uſually x 8. or 6d. for a 
coach or waggon, and 1 d. for a horſe, 
&c. Incaſe any perſons ſhall drive horſes 
or other cattle through grounds adjoĩn- 
ing to the highways, thereby to ayoid'the 
toll, they are liable to forfeit ros. Like» 
. wiſe if any one aſſaults a collector of 
the tolls, or by force paſſes through a 
turnpike-gate without paying, he f * 
l. leviable by juſtices of peace j and 
maliciouſly pulling down a turnpike is 
deemed felony, &c, It is alſo enacted 3 
that 208. ſhall be paid for every hundred 
that a carriage with its loading weighs 
above 6000 pound weight, and that 
engines way be ſet up at turnpikes for 
weighing ſuch carriages, | | 
TURNPIKE, is alſo uſed in the military art 
for a beam ſtruck full of ſpikes, to be 
placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
trance of a auc to keep off an enemy. 
See the article CHEVAUX de friſe. 
TURNSOLE, or ToRNsSOLE, in botany, 
the engliſh name for the croton of Lin- 
næus, and the heliotropium-tricoccum of 
other authors. See CROTON.  . 
TURPENTINE, a e ſort of xeſin, 
flowing either naturally or by inciſion 
Tom ſeveral unctuous and reſinous trees, 
as the terebinthus, larch, pine, fir, Sc. 
We diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of turpen- 
tines; as that of Chio, that af Venice, 
19 A 2 „ ide 
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that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, 
Straſburg, Sec. 25 | 
"The turpentine of Chio or Scio, which 
is the only genuine kind, and that which 
gives the denomination to all the reſt, is 
à whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, 
very clear, and a little odoriferous; 
© drawn by inciſion from a tree called te- 
rebinthus, very common in that iſland, 
as alſo in Cyprus, and ſome parts of 
France and Spain. | 
© The refin mult be choſen of a ſolid con- 
ſiſtence almoſt without either taſte or 
ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine 
of Venice, commonly ſubſtituted for it, 
which has a briſker ſmell, a bitter taſte, 
and ſticks much to the finger. This tur- 


ntine of Chio is indiſputably the beſt, 


ut its ſcarcity occaſions it to be little in 
' uſe, The turpentine of Venice is falſely 
ſo called; for, though there was a tur- 
pentine antiently brought from Venice, 
et, that now ſo called comes from 
Peuphine. It is liquid, of the confiſtence 
of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh; and flows 
either ſpontaneouſly or by inciſion, from 
the larix or . _chiefly in the 
wood de Pilatze, | | 
That flowing naturally, called by the 
peaſants bijon, is a kind of balſam, not 


inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for 


which it is frequently ſubſtituted, That 
drawn by inciſion, after the tree has 
ceaſed to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of con- 
ſiderable uſe in ſeveral arts, and it is even 
of this that varniſh is chiefly made. 
It muſt be chaſen white and tranſpa- 


rent, and care be taken that it be not 


counterfeited with oil of turpentine, The 
turpentine of Bourdeaux is white, and 
as thick as honey, Jt does not ooze 


from the tree in the manner it is ſent to 


us, but is properly a compoſition wherein 
among other ingredients is a white hard 
ſort of reſin called ge See PITCH, 
The turpentine of Straſburg, the pro- 
duce of the abies or ſilver fir, is that 
moſt commonly uſed among us, and is 


preferred by our people to that of Venice, 


which is diftinguiſhed from it by its 


* hue, fragrant ſmell, and citron- 
avour., n ; 


he uſes of turpentine in medicine are 


innumerable, It is a yr vulnerary, 


feribed in abſceſſes, ylcerations, Ce. It 


omotes expeftoration, and as ſuch is 
F in diſeaſes of the lungs and 


dealt; but it is moſt famous for clear. 


— 
*. 


223 , 


ing — urine ry paſſages, and as fuch pre 


' ſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in 
K. Ec. 
f TurPENTINEG, There are two 


kinds of oil drawn from turpentine, by 

diſtillation; the firſt white, the ſecond 
red, both eſteemed as balſams proper for 
the cure of wounds, chilblains, &c. But 
they are ſo little uſed among vs, that it 
is not eaſy to procure either of them. 

. What is commonly ſold under the name 

of oil of turpentine, or etherial oil, is 
only a diſtillatian of the reſinous juice of 
the tree, freſh as it is gathered. It is 

uſed with ſucceſs in the cure of green 
wounds, as alſo by the painters, farriers, 
Se. To be good, it muſt be clear and 

pellucid as water, of a ſtrong penetrating 
ſmell, and very inflammable, 

TURPENTINE TREE, ferebinthus, in bo- 
tany, a ſpecies of piſtacia. See the ar- 
ticle PisTAciA. 

TURQUOISE, or Tuxcoisz. See the 
article TURCO18E, 

TURRITIS, TOWER-MUSTARD, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the tetradynamia-fili. 
quoſa claſs of plants, with a tetrapetaloug 
cruciform flower : its fruit is an extreme- 
ly long pod, containing numerous ſeeds, 

TURSIS, a town of the kingdom of 

Naples, in Italy, ſituated ten miles north- 

welt of the gulph of Taranto: eaſt long. 

179 6%, north lat, 40% 1%. 

'TTURUNDA, in medicine and ſurgery, de- 

| _ a tent, pellet, or pencil; or a piece 
of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, Cc. 
See the article TENT, 

TURTLE, in ichthyology, a name given 

to ſome ſpecies of the teſtudo, as the 
hawk's bill turtle is the teſtudo with acu- 

minated ungues, four on the hinder as 
well as the fore feet; the green turtle, or 
the teſtudo, with two ungues on the fore 
feet, and one on the hinder ; and the lon 4 
headed turtle, or the great oval heade 
teſtudo. See the article TEST DO. 

TURTLE DOVE, is a ſpecies of the co · 
lumba kept tame. See CoLluuBA. 

TUSCAN orDes, in architecture, the 

- firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſſive of the 

five orders. See pl. CCLXXXVIII. fig, 1. 

The tuſcan is called the ruſtic order by 

Vitruvius, and M. de Cambray agrees 

with him, who in his parallel, ſays, it 

never ought to be uſed but-in country- 
houſes and palaces, M. Le Clerc adds, 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, 
and ſome others, have ordered it, it does 
dot deſerve to be uſed at all. But in 


Vignola's manner of compoſition, be al- 
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lows it 2 beauty, even in its ſimplicity, 
and ſuch as makes it proper, not only 
for private houſes, but. even for public 
buildings, as in the piazzas of ſquares 


and markets, in the magazines and gra- 


naries of cities, and even in the offices 
and lower apartments of palaces. 


| portions as well as che other orders; but 


we have no antient monuments to give 


us any regular tuſcan pillar for a ſtandard, 


M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters 
of the tuſcan are nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the doric, and adds, that the 


tuſcan is in effect no more than the 


Of all the orders, the tuſcan is the moſt 
| ealilyexecutgd, as having neither triglyphs 
nor dentils, nor modilhons;” to cramp its 


doric made ſome what ſtronger, by ſhort- 
ening the ſhaft of (he column; and fimp- 
ler, by the ſmall number, and largeneſs 
of the mouldings. See Doric, | 
Vitruvius makes the whole height of the 
order fourteen modules, in which he is 
followed by Vignola, M. Le Clerc, Cc. 
Serlio makes it but twelve. Palladio 
gives us but one Tuſtan profile much 


the ſame as that of Vitruvius, and another 


too rich, on which ſide Scamozzi is like - 
wiſe too faulty. Hence it is, that that 
ef Vignola, who has made the order 
very regular, it moſt” followed by the 
modern architects. 


intercolumns. On this account, the 
columns of this order may be ranged in 


rs) TOS. | 
fourth of a circle, in all the orders, au 
belongs to the ſhaft of the column. | 
The diminiſhing of this column is & of 
the diameter, and is divided into g, _ 
«giving 2 f to the frieze of the capital, 


the fillet equal to its height. 
of the entablature being one diameter 


to the 
1 to the band at top. The pfpjection is 


1 to the hollow, & to the fi 
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a part to the fillet, 3 to the ovolo, and 


3 to the abacus, The whole projection 
The tuſcan has its character and pro- 


is & of the diameter, being perpendicular 


to the body of the column below, and the 


fillet projects equal to- its height. "The 
collerino, or necking of all che orders ĩa 
general, is one of thoſe nine parts in the 
capital, and the fillet half a part, the pro 
jeQion is 1 and I of theſe ö — and 

he heigte 
and 2, is divided into 6, giving 2 to the 


architrave, a & to the friere, and 2 & to 
the cor niche. 5 
- For the members of the archi 


— ave, divide 
the hei 
art face, 3 2 to the ſecond, and 


equal to the band, and the ſecond Face a 
third thereof. The firſt face of all the 
architraves is perpendicular to the naked 
of the column at the top. For the cor« 
niche, divide the height into , giving. 

ther; 1 J to 
the ovolo, 2 to the corona, à part to 


the fillet, à to the ſeima recta, and x to 


the fillet. For the projections, the hollow 


hath à of theſe parts, the ovolo 3; E, the 


corona 6, the filler 6 3, and the whole 9 


being equal to the height. Ser the figure. 


any of the five manners of Vitruvius, TUSCAN EARTH, in the materia medira, 


wiz. the pycnoſtyle, ſyſtyle, euſtyle, di- 
aſtyle, and arzoſtyle. | 
PyYCNOSTYLE, SYSTYLE; Sc. 


'TusCAN order by proportions of equal parts. 
| o — : melting very readily in he mouth. It 


The height of the pedeſtal, being two di- 
ameters, is divided into 4, giving x to 


the baſe, whoſe plinth is 3 thereof, the 


other part is divided into three, giving 
one to the fillet, and two to the hollow. 


The breadth of the die or naked is one 
diameter, and J, and the projection of 
the baſe is equal to its height, the fillet _ t 2 
hath three-fourths'thereof. Phe height TUSCANY, a dutchy of Italy, encom- 


of the corniche is half the baſe, bein 


of the whole height, and is divided into 
8, giving > to the hollow, 1 to the fillet, - 


and 5 to the band the 328 is equal 
to the baſe, and the fi 


See the articles | 


let hath three of 
theſe parts, Baſe of the column: the height 


is one half à diameter, and is divided TUSCULAN, in matters of literatore, . 4 


a yellowiſh, white, pure baſe, conſider- 
ably heavy, of a very ſmooth furface, 
not eaſily breaking between the fingers, 
but adhering {lightly to the tongue, and 


is dug in many parts of Italy, partiru- 
larly about Flores) —.— why is 2 
ſtratum of it eight or ten feet thick, at 
the depth of five or fix from the ſurface, 
It is given as a ſudorific, and eſteemed a 
eat medicine in fevers, attended with 
iarrhoeas. See the article BoLEs. 


paſſed by the pope's territories on the 
north-eaſt and ſouth, and bounded by 
the Tuſcan Sea on the ſouth-weſt, and 
by the territories of Lucca and Modena 
on the north-weſt, being 100 miles long, 
and almoſt as many broad. 


into fix parts, giving three to the plinth, term which frequently occurs in the 


2 and & to the torus, and a part to the 
Jof its 
height, The hollow, or cindure, 3s one 


ſiltet z the whole projection 1s 


＋ 


- phraſe tiſculan queſtions. © Cicero's tuſ- 
topics in moral philoſophy, which 


culan queſtions are diſputations on ſeveral 
that 
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other conſiderable tutorage, if he bs Jede 
m Tuſculanum, the name of acountry= under twenty-five years of age, if be be Our 
ſieat or villa, where they were compoſed, a prieſt, or a regent in an univerſity, or met 
and where he lays the ſcene of the diſ- if he have any law ſpit. with the.minaxs, in t 
pute. They are compriſed in five books, c. The marriage of a pupil, without bot 
the firſt on the contempt of death; the th conſent of bis tutor, is invalid. Tu- pie 
A ſecond of enduring pain; the thicd on tors may do any thing for their pupils, of 
aſſwaging grief; the fourth on the other but nothing againſt them, and the fame wil 
perturbations of the mind ; and the laſt, Jaws which put them under a neceſſity len 
to ſhew that virtue is ſufficient to a happy of preſerving the intereſt of the minars, is | 
life, | put them under an incapacity of hurting fid 
TUSSILAGO, in botany, a genus of the them. See the article TuToRaGe. * thi 
ſyngeneſia-polygamia ſuperſſua claſs of Turo, is alſo uſed in our univerſities for lat 
plants, the compound flower of which is a member of ſome college or hall, who l 
various. In ſome thete are only tubuloſe takes on him the inſtruction of ſome ＋ 
hermaphrodite corollulz : there are no young ſtudents in the arts or faculties, ar 
female ones, In others, there are tubu - TuTORAGE, tutela, in the civil law, a 2 
Joſe hermaphrodite ones op the diſk 3 the term equivalent to guardianſhip in the = 
female ones are ligulated on the verge. common law, fignifying an office im- if 
In others, there are tubuloſe hermaphro- poſed on apy one to take care of the fi 
dite flowers on the difk ; the female ones effects of one or more minors. See 3 
R n and mixed with the petal, GUARDIANSHIP and TUTOR. \ 
which is infundibylifarm : the limb is By the roman law, there are three kinds { 
F quinquikd or quadrifid, acute, bent back- of tutoragez teſtameptary, which is ap- 1 
| wards, and lenger than the cup. There pointed by the father's teſtament; legal, ] 
ll Is po 1 except the cup: the which is given by the law to the neareſt | 
1 ſeed following the hermaphrodite flower relation; and dative, which is appointed T. 
| is fingle, oblong, compreſſed, and by a by the magiſrate. But in all cuftomary 
_ - ſmall thread ſuſtains a hairy pap. If there provinces, as France, Sc. all tutorages _ 
| 7 any ſeeds following the female flower, are dative and elective, and though the T 
ey are like the hermaphrodite ones. father have by teſtament nominated the 
q his genus comprehends the tuſſilagge, next relation to his pupil, yet is not that 
or common colt's-foot, the cacalis, and nomination of any force, unleſs the choice 
the petaſites, or butter - bur. be confirmed by that of the magiſtrate, 4 
The common tuſſilago, or colt'g foot, c. By the roman law, tutorage ex- 


ſtands recommended in coughs, and other 
diſorders of the breaſt and lungs; practice, 
however, to have almoſt rezefted 
it. The petaſites, or butter-bur, has been 
given in the doſe of a dram, or more, 
as an aromatic, and likewiſe as an aperi- 
ent and deobſtruent; theſe virtues, how- 
ever, it poſſeſſes in ſo ſmall a degree, as 
to have loſt its reputation in the ſhops. 


pires at fourteen years af age. See the 
article CURATOR, _ 


TUTTY, tutia, a recrement of mixed 


metals, in which lapis calaminaris, or 
zink in its metallic form, is an ingredi- 
ent, collected in the furnaces where braſs 
is made fram copper and calawine, and 


where the mixed metals are run. In 


theſe furnaces they place, under the roof 
and about the upper parts of the ſides, 
rods of iron, and ſometimes rolls of dry 
earth, about which the tutty is after- _ 


TVUSSIS, the cough. See Covonk. 
TUT, in armory, Cc. an imperial enſign 
of a golden globe, with a croſs on it, 
TUTBURY, a market-town of Stafford- 


ſhire, ſuuated eighteen miles eaſt of 


Stafford. 


TUTELARY, tutelaris, one who has 


taken ſomething inio his patronage and 
proted ion. 


TU TOR, io che civil law, is one choſen 


to look to the perſon and eſtate of children 
left by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority, A perſon nominated tutor 


9 either hy teſtament, or by the relations 


of the minor, is to decline that office if 


wards found. Therefore the tutty which 
we uſe in the ſhops at this tune, owes its 


origin truly and properly to zink, which 


ſubliwes with a very ſmall fire into a 
kind of flowers, and when fuſed with 
any other metal, flies from it in abun- 
dance under this form, and alſo fre- 
quently takes ſome part of that metal, 
more or leſs, up with it. Hence it is 
evident, that the tutty or cadmia of the 
antients, muſt have been wholly different 
from ours, as they uſed no zink nor any 


be have fing children alive, if he have an of its gres iy the furnace where they: col- 
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"Jetted it. see Zint aud Canura.' 
Our tutty then is u hard and heavy ſemĩ- 


. metallic recrement, ſometimes met with. 


5 


bot moſt abundant! bu] 
pieces, reſembling ſegments of the barks 
of trees. puſhed off from the branches 
without breaking; theſe are of different 
lengths and diameters. The fineſt wutty 
is that of a fine deep brown on the out- 
ſide, and of a yellowiſh tinge within; 


in the ſhops in thin flat pieces or flakes, 


© the thickeſt, brighteſt, and moſt granu- 


lated ; the. hardeſt to break, and that 
Which has leaſt foulneſs among it. 

Totty is celebrated as an ophthalmic, 
and frequently employed as ſuch in un- 


. 


guents and collyria, See COLLYRIA, 


t is to be prepared for uſe by heating it 


ſeveral times red hot, and quenching. it 


ſuddenly in roſe or common water; then. 


powdering it in a mortar, and finally le- 
vigating it with a little water upon a 
ſmooth hard marble, till there does not 
remain the leaſt gritty particle among it. 
It is then to be dropped upon a chalk- 
ſtone, and left to dry. 
TUXFORD, a market- town of Notting- 
hamſhire, twenty miles north · eaſt of Not- 
tingham. þ 5 | 
TUV, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Galicia, fituated on the river Minho, on 
the confines of Portugal, twelve miles 
eaſt of Vigo. 3 
TWA-NIGHTS GESTE, among our an- 
ceſtors, was a gueſt that ſtayed at an inn 
a ſecond night, for whom the hoſt was 
not anſwerable for any injury done by 
him, as he was in cale of a third night- 
awn hynde. | 
TWEED, a river of Scotland, which riſes 
on the confines of the ſhire of Clydeſdale, 
and running eaſtward through Tweedale, 
and dividing the ſhire of Mers from 


Tiviotdale and Northumberland, falls in- 


the German ſea at Berwick. , 
TWEEDALE, a county of Scotland, 
_ -bounded by Lothian on the north, by 
M.᷑ers and Tiviotdale on the eaſt, by An- 
nandale on the-ſouth, and Clydeſdale on 
the weft, 


TWEER, a city of Ruſſia, capital of the 


rovince of Tweer, ſituated on the river 
Wo a, ninety miles north of Moſcow, 
in eaſt long. 30% 37', north lat. 5 2. 
TWELF-HINDI, among the engliſh Sax- 
ons, was where every perſon was valued 
at a certain price; and if any injury was 
done either to a perſon, or his goods, a 

. pecuniary mul was impoſed, and-paid 
In ſalisfaction of that injury, according 


4 in tubular cylindric 
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to the worth and quällty of that pern 


to hom it was Ybhe, in which caſe fach 
as were worth 1200 ſhillings, were called 
' twelf:hindiz and if an injury was done 


- to ſuch petſons, ſatisfaction was to be 


ade wccordingly, | 


TWELFTH:=vDay, or TwerrrR TR, 


the feſtival of che epiphany, or the mahi- 
feſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles; ſo 
called, as being the twelfth day, excluſive, 
from the vativity or Chriftmas-day. 
TWELVE wn, otherwiſe called jury or 
inqueſt, is a number of twelve perſons, 


or upwards, as far as twenty-four, by 


whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all 
trials paſs, both in eĩvil and criminal cafes, 
through all courts of the common lay in 
this realm. Ste JURY and TRIAL, 
TWI. HINDI, among our Saxon Anceſ- 
tors, were perſons valued at 200 8. theſe 
men were of the loweſt degree, and if 
ſuch were killed, the mul& was 36 8. 
See the article TWELFTH-HINDI. _ 
TWILIGHT, crepuſculum, that light, 
whether in the morning before ſun-riſe, 
or in the evening after ſun-ſet, ſuppoſed 


to begin and end when the leaſt ſtars that 


can be ſeen by the naked eye ceaſe, or 

begin, to appear, repreſented in plate 
CCLXXXIX. fig. x. by that obſcure 
part comprehended between HO AB, 
which is neither dark nor light. This 
is the twilight, the line AB being 180 
below the horizon H O; and during the 
time the ſun paſſeth from HO to AB, 
in the parallel of any day, his rays are 
partly refracted by the atmoſphere, and fo 
we have ſome faint light till he gets be- 
low the limit AB, when we are left in 
total darkneſs, Or it is twilight, while 
the ſun is paſſing from X to R 


ſun deſcribes the parallels TR, ZE 

gnd VW. By means of the atmoſptiere 
it happens, that though none of the ſun's 
dire& rays can come to us after it is ſet, 


yet we {till enjoy its reflected light for 


ome time, and night approaches by de- 
grees. For after the ſun is hid from our 
eyes, the upper part of our atmoſphere re- 
mains for ſome time expoſed to its 'rays, 


and from thence the whole is illuminated 


by reflection. But as the ſun grows low. 
er and lower, that portion of the atmo- 
ſphere which is above our horizon, be- 
comes enlightened till the ſun has got 
eighteen degrees below it z after which it 


ceaſes to be.illuminated thereby, till it 


has got within as many degrees of the 
eaſtern ſide of the horizon; at which 
N time 


, from Y | 
to 8, and from Z to M, on the days the 
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ſphere again, and in appearance to dif- 
tuſe its light throughout the heavens, 
which continues to increaſe till the ſun 
de up. See Alx, ATMOSPHERE, RE- 
FLECTION, and REFRACTION,. 
Hence it is, that during that part of the 
_ in which the ſun is never eighteen 
grees below our horizon, there is a 
continued twilight from ſun-ſetting to 
fun- riſing. Now that part of the year in 
the latitude of London, is while the ſun 


is paſſing from about the fifth degree of 
gemini to the twelfth of cancer; that is, 
the 18h 


from about the 26th of May. 
of July : for when the ſun deſcribes the 


parallel T R, that is, the tropic of can- - 


cer, there is no dark night at all ; for 
we parallel of that day, T R, doth not 
Tauch AB, nor will it for about a month 


before and after, On the other hand, 


the ſhorteſt twilight in the year happens 
about the x4th of October and 4th-of 
March, for then the ſun deſcribes the 
parallel whoſe diſtance eo is the leaſt be- 
tween HQ and AB of any other what- 
ſoever. | : f 
As the twilight depends on the quantit 
ef matter in the atmoſphere fit to refle 


the ſun's rays, and alſo on the height of - 


it (for the higher the atmoſphere is, the 
longer will it be, before the upper parts 
of it will ceaſe to be illuminated) the du- 
ration of it will be various, For inſtance, 
in winter, when the air is condenſed with 
cold, and the atmoſphere upon that ac- 
count lower, the twilight will be ſhorter z 


nod in ſummer, when the limits of the 
atmoſphere are extended by the rarefac- 


tion and dilatation of the air, of which it 


couliſts, the duration of the twilight will 
be greater. And for the like reaſon, the 
morning twilight, the air being at that 
time condenſed and contracted by the 


cold of the preceding night, will be ſhort- 
er than the evening one, when the air is 
more dilated and expanded, _ 
TWINS, two young ones delivered at a 
birth, by 
brings forth but one. ; 
Twins, in aſtronomy, the ſame with ge- 
mini. See the article GEMINI. 
TWIST of a rope, cord, &c. See the ar- 
ticle RorE, Sc. ; : 
Tw15T is alſo uſed for the infide or flat 


rt of a man's thigh, upon which a true 
| : 0 Born | | 


rſeman refts when on horſeback. 
To TwWisr an horſe, is violently to wring 
or twiſt his telticles twice about, which 
auſes them io dry up, and deprives them 
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me it begins to illuminate the atwo- * 


an animal which ordinarily 
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of nouriſhment, and reduces the hort 
the ſame ſtate of impotency with a gel- 
"age... FAINT ny RE: OB 
TWISTED coruvun. See COLUMN,” 
TYCHONICSYsTEM, or HyPOTHEs13, 
an order or arrangement of the heavenly 
bodies, of an intermediate nature be- 
tween the copernican and ptolemaic, of 
participating alike of them both, See the 
articles COPERNICAN and PTOLEMAICs 
This ſyſtem had its name and original 
from Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Den- 
. mark, who lived in the latter part of the 
laſt century. This philoſopher, though he 
pproved of the copernican ſyſtem, yet 
could not reconcile himſelf to the motion 
of the earth; and being on the other' 
hand convinced the ptolemaic ſcheme 
could not be true, he contrived one dif. 
_ ferent from either, as repreſented plate 
CCLXXXIX, fig. 2. In this the earth 
has na motion allowed it, but the annual 
. and diurnal phznomena are ſolved by 
the motion of the ſun about the earth, as 
in the ptolemaic ſcheme ; and thoſe of 
mercury and venus are ſolved by this 
contrivance, though not in the ſame man- 
ner, nor ſo ſimply and naturally as in the 
copernican ſyſtem, The tychonic ſyſtem 
then ſuppoſed the earth in the center of 
the world, that is, of the firmament of 
Rars, and alſo of the orbits of the ſun and 
moon; but at the ſame time it made the 
ſun the center of the planetary motions, 
Viz. of the orbits of mercury, venus, 
mars, jupiter and ſaturn, Thus the ſun, 
with all its planets, was made to revolve 
about the earth once a year, to ſolve the 
phznomena ariſing from the annual mo- 
tion, and every twenty-four hours, to 
account for thoſe of the diurnal motion. 
But this hypotheſis is ſa monſtrouſly ab- 
ſurd, and contrary to the great ſimpli- 
city of nature, and, in ſome reſpects, 
even contradictory to appeatances, that 
- It obtained but little Eredit, and ſoon gave 
Way to the copernican ſyſtetn. N 
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' Aker this ſcheme had been propoſed for 


ſome time, it received a correction by 
allowing the earth a motion about its 
_ axis to account for the diurnal phana- 
mena of the heavens; and fo this came 
to be called the ſemi-tychonic ſyſtem, 
But this was ſtill void of the truth, and 
encumbered with ſuch hypotheſis, as the 
true mathematician aud the genuine phi- 
loſopher could never feliſn. 
'TYGER, or Tie ER, in.zoology, See the 
article TickR. 1 
building, à ſort of 
thin 
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the roofs of houſes; or more properly a 


moulded, of a juſt thickneſs, dried and 
burnt in a kiln like a brick, and uſed in 
the covering and paving of houſes, See 
the article BRICK, „ 
Tyles are made, ſays Mr, Leybourn, of 
better earth than brick-earth, and ſome - 
thing nearer akin to the potter's earth, 
According to 17 Edward IV. the earth 
for tyles ſhould be caſt up before the firſt 
of November, ſtirred and turned before 
he firſt of February, ond not made into 
les before the firſt of March; and ſhould 
likewiſe be tried and ſevered from ſtones, 
marle,. and chalk, For the method of 
burning them, ſee the article Brick. ' 
As to the method of applying tyles, 
ſome lay them dry as they come from the 


kiln, without mortar or _w thing elſe; 


others lay them in a kind of mortar made 
of loam and horſe dung. In fome parts, 
as in Kent, they lay them in moſs. See 
the article MoxTaRr, &c, | 
There are various kinds of tyles, for the 
various occaſions of building ; as plain, 
thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan, 
crooked, flemiſh, corner, hip, dormar, 
ſcallop, aſtragal, traverſe, paving, and 
dutch tyles, 


Plain or thack tyles, are thoſe in ordi- 


nary uſe for covering of houſes. They 
are ſqueezed flat, while yet ſoft, in a 
mould. They are of an oblong figure, 
and by 27 Ed. IV. c. 4. are to be 10 2 
inches long, and 6 F broad, and half an 


inch and half a quarter thick. But theſe | 


dimenſions are not over ſtrictly kept to. 


Ridge, roof or creaſe tyles, are thoſe 


uſed to cover the ridges of houſes, being 
made circular breadth-wiſe, hke an half 
cylinder; they are, by the aforeſaid ſta- 
tute, to be 13 inches long, and of the 


ſame thickneſs with the plain tyles. Hip 


or corner tyles, are thoſe which lie on the 
| hips or corners of roofs. As to form, 
they are firſt made flat like plain tyles, 


but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two 


ſides are right lines and two end arches 
of circles, one end being a little concave 
and the other convex. The convex end 
is to be about ſeven times as broad as the 


concave end, fo that they would be tri- 


angular but that one corner is taken off; 
then, before they are hurnt, they are 
bent on a mould breadth- wiſe, like ridge 


tyles. They have an hole at their nar- 
row end to nail them on by, and are laid 
with their nartow end upwards; by ſta- 
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tute they are to be 104 inches long, and 
of a convenient breadth and thickneſs, 
kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded and 


Gutter-tyles, are thoſe which lie tn gut- 
ters or valleys in croſs'buildings. +Ihey 
are made like corner tyles, only the eor- 


mers of the broad end are turned back 


again with two wings, They have no 


holes in them, but are laid with the broad 
end upwards, without any nailing. They 


are made in the ſame mould as the cor- 
ner tyles, ard have the ſame dimenſions 


on the convex ſide. Their wings are each _ 


four inches broad, and eight long, Pan, 
crooked, or fle miſh tyles, are uſed in co- 
vering of ſheds, lean to's, and all kinds 


of flat roof buildings. They are in form 


of an oblong parallelogram, as phin 
tyles, but are bent breadth-wiſe forwards 
and backwards in form. of an S, only 
one of the arches is at leaſt three times as 
big as the other; which biggeſt arch is 
always laid uppermoſt, and the lets arch 
of another tyle lies over the edge of the 


great arch of the former. They hare 


no holes for pins, but hang on the laths 
by a knot of their own. earth, They are 
uſually 14 4 inches long, and 10 4 broad, 
By 12 Geo. I. c. 25. they are to be, when 
burnt, not leſs than 134 inches long, and 
9 + inches wide, and half an inch thick. 
Dormar or dorman tyles conſiſt of a plain 
tyle and a triangular piece of a plain one 
ſtanding up at right angles to one ſide of 
the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch of 
a circle from the: other end, which end 


terminates in a point. Of theſe tyles 


there are two kinds, the triavgular piece 
in ſome ſtanding on the right, in others on 
the left ſide of the plain tyle. And of 
theſe again there are two kinds, ſome 


having a plain whole tyle, others but half 
a plain tyle. But in them all the plain 
- tyle has two holes for the pins at that 


end where the broad end of the triangu- 
lar piece ſtands, Their ufe is to be laid 
in the gutters betwixt the roof and the 


\ cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain 


part lying on the roof, and the triangu- 
lar part ſtanding perpendicularly by the 
cheek of the dormar; they are excellent 
to keep out the wet in thoſe places, and 

et they are hardly known any where but 
in Suſſex, The dimenſions of the plain 
tyle part, are the ſame as thoſe of a plain 
tyle, and the triangular part is of the 
ſame length, and its breadth at one end 
ſeven inches, and at the other nothing. 
Scallop or aftragal tyles are in all re- 


ſpeas like plain tyles, only their lower 
| ends are in form of an aſtragal, wiz a 
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r 
femi-circle with a ſquare on each fide. 
They are uſed in ſome-places for weather 


tyling. Tranſverſe tyles, are a kind of 


irregular plain tyles, having the pin-boles 
broken out, or one of the lower corners 


broken end upwards, upon rafters where 
pinned tyles cannot hang. | 

Flemiſh or dutch tyles are of two kinds, 
antient and modern; the antient were 
uſed for chimney foot-paces; they were 
painted with antique figures, and ſre- 
quently with poſtures of ſoldiers, ſome 
with compartments, and ſometrmes with 
moreſque devices; but they come much 
ſhort of the deſign and colours of the mo · 
dern ones. The modern flemiſli tyles are 
commonly uſed plaſtered up in the jaumbs 
of chimneys inflead of chimney- corner 
ſtones. Theſe are better glazed, and ſuch 
as are painted (for ſome are only white) 
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tyles. Tylers and bricklayers were incor. 
porated 10 Eliz. under the name of nuſ- 
ter and wardens of the ſociety of free. 


men of the myſtery and art of tylers and 
bricklayers. 


broken off. Theſe are laid with the TYLWITH, in matters of heraldry and 


deſcent, is ſometimes uſed for a tribe or 
family branching out of another, which 
the modern heralds more uſually call the 
ſecond or third houſe. | : 


TYMPAN, or TYMPANUM, in architec. 


ture, the area of a pediment, being that 
part which is in a level with the naked 
of the frieze, , Or-it is the ſpace included 
between the three corniches of a triangu. 
lar pediment, or the two corniches of a 
circular one. 

Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and 
the part filled with an iron lattice to give 
light, and ſometimes it is enriched with 
ſculpture in baſſo-relievo. 


are done with more curious figures and TMA, among joiners, is alſo applied to 


more lively colours than the antient ones, 


the panels of the doors, - See PANEL, 


But both kinds ſeem to be made of the TYMPAN of an arch, is a triangular ſpace 


ſame whitiſh clay as our white glazed 
earthen ware; the modern ones are com- 
monly painted with birds, flowers, &c. 
The antient ones are ovly five inches and 
a quarter ſquare, and about three quar- 
ters of an inch thick; the modern ones 


or table in the corners or fides of an arch, 
uſually hollowed, and enriched ſometimes 
with branches of laurel, olive-tree, or 
oak, or with trophies, &c. ſomtimes 
with flying figures, as fame, Sc. or ſit · 
ting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 


fix inches and a half ſquare, and three 'TYMPAN, among printers, a double frame 


quarters of an inch thick, 


TyYLE, in aſſaying, a ſmall flat piece of 


diied earth uſed -to cover the veſſels in 


which metals are in fuſion. Cramer di- 


belonging to the preſs, covered with 
archment, on which the blank ſheets are 
aid in order to be printed off. See the 
article PRINTING»PRESS, 


rects, that the be made of a mixture of TYMPANUM, or TYMPAN, in mecha- 


clay and ſand, or powder of flints, or 
broken crucibles, formed into a paſte, 
and ſpread thin with a rolling-pin on a 


table, or flat ſtone, From theſe cakes - 


or plates, pieces are to be cut with a 
knife, to the ſhape and ſize of the mouths 
of the veſſels to be cloſed. It is beſt then 
to pare away the borders of the under 
ſurface of the piece thus cut off, that this 
ſurface may immediately touch all the 


nice, a kind of wheel placed round an 
axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for 
the more eaſy turning the axis, in order 
to raiſe a weight required, The tympa- 
num is much the ſa;ne with the peri- 
trochium, but that the cylinder of the 
axis of the peritrochium is much ſhorter, 
and leſs than the cylinder of the tympa- 
panum, See Axis in peritrochio. 


way the edge of the mouth of the veſſel, Tymranum of a machine, is alſo uſed for 


leaving a prominent rim, by which means 
the tile fits cloſe upon the veſſel, and is 


an hollow wheel, wherein one er more 
people, or other animals, walk to turn 


not ſo eaſily diſplaced by accidents, as a it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calen- 


touch of the poker, or of the coals put 
on to mend the fire, as it otherwiſe 
would be, Finally, put on the middle 
of the outer ſurface a ſmall bit of the 


ders, &c. See the article CRANE, c. 


TYMPANUM, in anatomy, the middle part 


of the ear, See the article EAR. 


TyYMPANUM, a drum. See DRUM. 


ſame matter, which ſerves as a kind of TYMPANY, tympanites, in medicine, a 
flatulent tumour or ſwelling of the ab- 
domen or belly, very hard, equable and 
permament, whereby the ſkin is ſtretched 
ſo tight, that when Buck i givesa ſound 
like that of a drum. Hoffman _— 
A 


handle, by means of which it may be 
conveniently p e by the tongs, and 


eaſily taken eff and put on again at plea- 
ſure. 


TYLER, one that covers or paves with , 


F 


TYM 


mo- 
derns, a" ſpecies of dropſy, byt very im« 
properly; for though it is often produc- 
tive of, or complicated with an aſcites, 
yet it is in itſelf a perfectly diftin& diſ- 
eaſe, and accompanied with no extrava- 


' ation of water in the abdomen ; perſons 


who have died of it having been found, 


on opening the body, with the abdomen 
' as dry as in a ſtate of health; but the 


ſtomach has been found, in ſome, greatly 


diſtended with flatulencies, and contain- 
ing a viſcid humour, though in no great 


quantity. The inteſtines are alſo uſu- 


ally found diſtended, and, as it were, 
' pellucid, and, on being pricked, they © 
collapſe, without the appearance of any 
water. And, in ſome caſes, on opening 
the abdomen, the whole ſwelling has ſub- 
ſided, on the excluſion of a groſs flatu- 


Jence which had diftended it. The in- 


| teſtines have, in ſome ſabjects, been 
found diſtended to the bigneſs of a man's 
thigh, in ſome parts, and in others, lower 
down, ſo contorted and twiſted together, 
that there could be no paſſage either for 
the wind or the excrements. It is not 
uncommon alſo, on diſſection, to find 
— numbers of worms, of the common 
ong kind, in the inteſtines, See the ar · 
ticle DROPsY, Cn a Lads : 
A tympany, without a dropſy, is moſt 


incident to women after labour, when 


the lochia have been ſuppreſſed by colds 

or otherwiſe, or diſcharged in too ſmall 

quantities; a bad regimen during the 
lying in, and the omitting to ſwathe the 


belly properly down, has alſo often a bad 
effect this way, In caſes of this kind, 
women find ſoon afterwards the abdomen 
inflated, with a conſiderable uneaſineſs, a 
difficulty of breathing, coftiveneſs, and 


an unaccountable anxiety. Theſe are 


the breeding ſymptoms cf the approach- 
ing tympany; and the ſame often hap- 


pens after unſkilful treatment in abor- 
tions, and after the leaving a part of the 
lochia behind, or the injuring the uterus 


in delivery. See DELIVERY, 
Children are alſo ſubje& to tympanies, 


when violently afflited with worms, and 


ſometimes after the meaſles and ſmall- 


pox; and if due care is not taken of theſe 
caſes, at their beginning, the ſuperior 


parts ſoon become extenuated, and the 
patients die. Extreme voracity of chil- 


dren alſo, and their eating great quanti- 


ties of food, at a time when the Romach 


js weak, ſometimes brings on this diſ- 


order. 
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- that this diſeaſe has been geverilly ac- 


The tympany is juſtly accounted- one of 
counted, both by the antients an | ö u 


the more dangerous kinds of diſeaſes, 
' fince the perſons afflicted with it much 
oftener die than recover. When it is 
© accompanied with a dropſy, it is ſcarce 
ever cured ; and a fmple tympany in” 
women and children, if neglected at firſt, 
degenerates into a chronic diſorder, and 
hardly admits of a cure. Some, indeed, 
have gone ſo far as to (ay, they never 
knew a patient, afflied with a tympany, 


TYM 


. 


recover; but this ſeems too raſh a judg- 
ment. That diſtention of the abdomen, 
which is properly called a flatulent colic, 
is by ſome accounted a ſpecies of tym- 


pany; but this is not naturally danger» 
- ous, and is ealily cured, except when it 
. is attended with ſpaſms of the viſcera z 


in which caſe the medicines given to re- 
Kore the due tone of the inteſtines, are 


by no means proper in regard to the 


ſpaſms. 

In curing flatvlences of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, the phyſician's principal in- 
tention is to promote a diſcharge of the 
vapours by the anus, and to attenuate 
and pently carry off, by flool, the tough 
and viſeid matter which contributes to 
the generation of the flatulences. For 
this purpoſe, firſt derivative, diſcutient, 
and evacuating clyſters are to be uſed, 
ſuch as thoſe prepared of hyſſop, clary, 
flowers of common and roman chamo- 
mile, tops of yarrow, juniper-berries, 
and the larger carminative ſeeds, with 
veal broth, adding a ſufficient” quantity 
of ſal gemmæ, ſa] ammoniac, or Epſom 
ſalt, and the oil of chamomile. But it 
is to be obſerved, that one or two clyſters 


are not ſufficient for removing the diſ- 


order, but they are to be frequently re- 
peated. With theſe are to be interpoſed 
laxatives, poſſeſſed of a carminative, and, 
at the ſame time, ſomewhat of an anodyne 
quality. Or, if the patient is ſtrong, and 
the inflation a real tympanites, two parts 
of the extratum panchymagogum crollij, . 
with one part of the pilulæ wildeganſi, or 

of the pilulz ſtarckii, or pilulæ de ſty- 


race, in ſome very ſpirituous carminative 


water, is to be exhibited, See the article 
FLATULENCY, | | 
After theſe are to be uſed medicines poſ - 
ſeſſed of a moderate balſamic principle, 
and a volatile, oleous, and aromatic falt, 
commonly called carminatives; but the 
operation of theſe medicines is not to be 
ſo explained, as if by their ſubtile vola- 
tile falt they attenuate the matter of the 
flatulentces and rendered it thinner; but 
rather, becauſe, by inyigorating the Tone 
19 B 2 and 
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and ſyſtole of the inteſtinal coats, they 
hinder the ſtagnation of the flatulences, 
move them from their ſeat, and render 
them more capable of being eaſily elimi- 
_ nated, or prevent the generation of new 
flatulences; for, as the deſtroyed peri- 
ſtaltie motion of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines is the principal cauſe of flatulences, 
fo all medicines which have a remarkable 
virtue in ſtrengthening theſe parts, are 
moſt proper for the removal of this diſ- 
order. The beſt and moſt approved of 
this kind, are powders prepared of the 
roots of wake-robin, zedoary, and white 
- burnet ; the digeſtive ſalt of ſylvius, or 
vitriolated tartar; cumin ſeeds, the tops 
of the leſſer centaury, and dried orange- 
peel, each a drachm, and fix drops of the 
genuine oil of chamomile ; or of the oil 
of cedar, or of the oil of orange - peel; 
to which, if there is a ſuſpicion of an 
acid lodged in the prime viz, we may 
_ commodiouſly add crabs eyes, 
To this claſs of medicines may be re- 
ferred the following liquid form : take of 
the carminative water of Dorncrellius, of 
the waters of common chamomile and 
zedoary prepared with wine, each one 
ounce; of the ſpiritus vitri dulcis, of the 
pure oil of caraway, eight drops mixed 
with two drachms of ſugar, 


Nor are external remedies, ſuch as lini- 


ments applied by way of ointment to the 
whole epigaſtric region, to be neglected. 


The principal ingredients of theſe lini- | 


ments ought. to be boiled with oils of 
. chamomile and rue, oil of nutmeg and 
_ peruvian balſam, with which may be 
mixed the oils of u e. caraway, aniſe, 
or cumins. Bat preferable to all others, 
the liquid balſam of life may be uſed, 
which when mixed with three parts of 
Hungary water, and applied by way of 


ointment to the abdomen, or laid on 


with a warm linen- cloth, is found of 
great efficacy. Te 


* Z TYPE, Hus, a copy, image, or reſem- 


blance ot ſome model. This word is 
much uſed, among divines, to ſignify a 


ſymbol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to 


come; in which ſenſe it is commonly uſ- 


ed with relation to antitype, which is the 
thing itſelf, whereof the other is a type or 


figure. See the article ANTITYPE, 
Tre, Conſians, a formulary or model of 
faitb, publiſhed by the emperor Conſtans, 
who being a favourer of the monothelites, 
and exaſperated at the little ſucceſs which 
the ectheſis of bis uncle Heraclius had 


| met with, publiſhed a new formulary in TYPHOIDEA, in botany, th 
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the manner of an edi& in 648, forbidding 
all perſons to make uſe of the expreſſions 


„ one”, or ** two wills in Jeſus Chriſt.“ 


Martin I. condemned the type in the lu- 


theran council, anno 649, and the ſynod 


made a canon ex preſsly againſt this here- 
tical model; at which the emperor was ſo 
enraged, that he forced the pope into ba- 
niſhment, See the article ECTHEs1s., 


TYPE, among letter-founders and prin- 


ters, the ſame with letter, See the articles 
LETTER and LETTER-FOUNDERY. 


'TYPE is alſo uſed to denote the order ob. 


ſerved in the intenſion and remiſſion of fe- 
vers, pulſes, Sc. 


TYPHA, in botany, a genus of the monoe- 


cia-triandria claſs of plants, having no 
corolla: the male flowers are arranged 
into a cylindric amentum; the female 


flowers form alſo a cylindric amentum 


below the male ones; there is no peri- 


carpium, the fruit growing together in 


reat numbers, conſtitutes à cylinder, 
in each of which there is a ſingle ovated 
ſeed, furniſhed with a ſtyle, and ſtand- 
ing upon a ſeta, which ſeta ſtands on a ca- 
pillary pappus. 


TYPHODES, U$y;, or e., in me- 


dicine, a kind of ardent or burning fe- 
ver uſually attending on eryſipelaſes of 
any of the viſcera, Of this diſorder, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, there are five 
ſpecies." The firſt is a legitimate conti- 
nual fever, which impairs the firength, 
is accompanied with a pain of the belly, 
and a preternatural heat of the eyes, 
hinders the patient from looking fleadily 
on any object whatſoever, and renders 
him unable, in conſequence of the vio- 


| lent pain, to ſpeak. The ſecond ſpecies 
begins with a tertian or quartan fever, 


The patient diſcharges a great quantity 
of ſaliva and worms at his mouth; his 
eyes are painful, his feet, and ſome- 
times his whole body, are ſeized with 
ſoft ſwellings. His breaſt and back re 


now and then painful; his beliy rum- 


bles, his eyes are fierce, be ſpits a great 
deal, and his ſaliva ſticks to his throat, 
The third ſpecies is known by intenſe 
pains in the joints, and ſometimes over 
all the body; the blood contaminated by 
the bile, becomes hot,. and ſtagnates in 
the limbs, The fourth ſpecies is known 
by a violent tenſion, elevation, and heat 
of the abdomen, ſucceeded by a diarrhcea, 
which ſometimes ends in a dropſy, The 


fifth ſpecies is not unlike the fiſt, See 
the article Fever. Jo 


e ſame with 
Phleum, 


* E's * * n, 2 ate 
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hleum.. See the article PRLEVx. 
TYPHOMANIA, TUp2mavia, in medi- 
cine, a_ diſorder of the brain, wherein 
the patient not being able, to ſleep, tho' 
greatly inclined thereto, Jies with his 
eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, and flings 
himſelf this way and that, The typho- 
mania is a kind of combination of a 
frenzy with a lethargy, and is much the 

ſame with a coma vigil, See Coma, 
TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing, 

See the article PRINTING, | 
TYRANT, tyranmus, among the antients, 
denoted ſimply a king or monarch, But 
the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with 
that ſacred character made of it, has 
altered the import of the word, and ty- 
rant now carries with it the idea of an 
unjuſt and cruel prince, who invades the 
people's liberty, and rules in a more de- 
ſpotic manner than the laws of nature or 

the country do allow of. 

TYRE, a port-town of Phcenicia, in 


4 


formed in the voice by a round 
configuration of the lips, and a 
reater extruſion of the under one than 


or v, the twentieth letter, and 
bs fifth vowel, of our alphabet, is 


in forming the letter o, and the tongue 


is alſo mere cannulated. The ſound is 
ſhort in curſt, muſt, tun, tub; but is 
lengthened by a final e, as in fune, tube, 


Sc. In ſome words it is rather acute 


than long; as in brute, flute, lute, Sc. 
It is moſtly long in polylyllablesz as in 
union, curious, &c. but in ſome words it is 
ohſcute, as in nature, venture, Sc. This 
letter in the form V, or v, is properly a 
conſonant, and as ſuch is placed before 
all the vowels; as in Vacant, venal, vi- 
brate, Sc. Though the letters v and u 
had always two ſounds, they had only 


the form v till the beginning of the fourth 
century, when the other form was intro- ' 


- duced, the inconvenience of expreſſing 
two different ſounds by the ſame letter 
having been oblerved long before, In 
numerals V ftands for five; and with a 


daſh added at top, thus V, it ſignifies 


ve thouſand. 


In abreviations, amongſt the Romans, 
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Aſiatie Turky, ſituated: on the coaſt of 
. .the Levant, in eaſt long. 367, north lat. 


: 2 
„ 


32 32', being antiently the capital of 


_ Pheenicia, . 


TYRNAW, a town of Upper Hun ry 


ſituated thirty-five miles north: eaſt- of 
Preſbur 2 


TYROCINIUM, a noviciate, or appren · 


ticeſhip, in any art or ſcience. 


TYRONE, an iriſh county, in the pro- 
. vince. of Ulſter; bounded by London- 


derry, on the north; by Armagh and 


., Laugh-neagh, on the eaſt ; by Monag- 


han and Fermanagh, on the ſouth ; and 
by Donnagal on the weft. ng 


TYROSIS, a diſorder of the ſtomach, pro- 
ceeding from milk coagulated therein. 
TYSTED, a town of 
province of North Jutland, and territory 


enmark, in the 


of Alburg, ſituated on the gulph of Limp 
_ ford, fifty miles weſt of Alburg. 


TYTH, or TirnE. See TiTHE. _ 
TYTHING, See the article Tirhixg. 


FFF 
U, + T2 


v. A. Rood for Veterani aſſignatĩi; V. B. 
viro bono; V. B. A. viri boni arbitratu 
V. B. F. vir bonz fidei; V. C. vir con- 
ſularis; V. C. C. F, vale, conjux chariſ- 
ſime, feliciter : V. N. D. voto dedicatur; 
V. G. verbi gratia; Vir Ve, virgo veſ- 
talis; VL. videlicet; V. N. quanto no- 
narum. _ 4.2 : 
VABRES, a town of Guienne, in France, 
fifty five miles north eaſt of Toulouſe. 
VACANCY, in philoſophy. See the ar- 
ticle VACUUM. | li 64 
VACANCY, in law, a poſt, or benefice, 
wanting a regular officer or incumbent. 
VACANT Errors, prædia wacata, or 
Vacua, are ſuch as are abandoned for 
want of an heir, after the death or flight 
of their former owner. A romiſh bene- 
fice is ſaid to be vacant in curia Romana, 
when the incumbent dies in Rome; or 
within twenty leagues thereof, though it 
be only by accident that he was there. 
The pope nominates to all ſuch bene- 
fices, * * | 8 
VACATION, in law, is the whole time 
betwixt the end of ane term and the be- 
ginning of another. See TRR. 
This word is allo applied to the time 
| from 
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—— 


Ae Fan! 


Fom the death of a biſhop, or other ſpi- 
ritual perſon, till the biſhopric, or dig- 
nity, is ſupplied with another, + 
VACCA. MARINA, the SEA-COW, in 20- 
_ ology, the ſame with the thrichecus. See 
the article THRICHECUS, | 
VYACCINIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
— oftandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal, 
of a campanulated -form, and divided 
into four revolute ſegments : at the edge 
the fruit is a globoſe, umbilicated berry, 
containing four cells : the ſeeds are few 
and ſmall. ; | 
This genus comprehends the black 
whortle-berries and the marſh-whortle. 
VACHA, a town of Germany, forty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Heſſe- Caſſel. 


VACUUM, or Vacvirty, in philoſophy, 


'* denotes a ſpace empty, or devoid, of all 
matter or body, See the articles Bopy 
and SPACE. ' | 

It has been the opinion of ſome philofo- 
phers, particularly the Carteſians, that 
nature admits not a vacuum, but that the 


--wniverſe is entirely full of matter: in con- 


ſequence of which opinion they were ob- 
liged to aſſert, that if every thing con- 
tained in a veſſel could be taken out or 
annihilated, the fides of that veſſel, how- 
ever ſtrong, would come together z but 
this is contrary to experience, for the 
_ greateſt part of the air may be drawn 
_ out of a veſſel by means of the air-pump, 
notwithſtanding which it will remain 
Whole, if its are ſtrong enough to 
ſupport the weight of the incumbent at- 
moſpbere. 
Should it be objeRed here, that it is im · 
poſſible to extrect all the ait out of a 
veſſel, and that there will not be a va- 
cuum on that account; the anſwer is, 
that ſince a very great part of the air 
tat was in the veſfel may be drawn out, 
as appears by the more quick deſcent of 
"__ bodies in a receiver when exhauſted 


its air, there muſt be ſome vacuities 


| | between the parts of the remaining air; 
which is ſufficient to conſtitute a vacuum, 
Indeed, to this it may be objected by a 
carteſian, that thoſe vacuities are filled 
with materia ſubtijis, that paſſes freely 
through the ſides of the veſſel, and gives 
no — to the falling bodies: but, 
as the exiſtence of this materia ſubtilis 
can never be proved, we are not obliged 
to allow the objection, eſpecially ſince Sir 
Iſaac Newton has found, that all matter 


- affords a refittatice nearly in proportion 


\ 


"STO 
to its denſity. See the articles Pl. EU 


and CARTESIAN, + 

There are many other arguments to 
prove this, particularly the motions of 
the comets through the heavenly regions, 
without any ſenſible reſiſtance; the dif- 
ferent weight of bodies of the ſame bulk, 


3 | 
All the parts of ſpaces, ſays Sir Tſaac 
Newton, are not equally full; for if they 
were, the ſpecific grayity of the fluid 
which would fill the region of the air, 
could not, by reaſon of the exceeding 
great denſity of its matter, give way to 
the ſpecific gravity of quickſilver, gold, 
or any body, how denſe ſoever : whence 
neither gold, nor any other body, could 
deſcend in the air; for no body can de- 
ſcend in a fluid, unleſs it be ſpecifically 
_ heavier than it. But, if a quantity of 
matter may, by rarefaction, be diminiſh- 
ed in a given ſpace, why may it not di- 
miniſh in infinitum? And if all the ſo. 
lid particles of bodies are of the ſame den. 
ſity, and cannot be rarified, without leay- 
ing pores, there muſt be a vacuum. 
VACUUM BOYLEANUM is ſometimes, 
though improperly, uſed to expreſs the 
approach to a real vacuum, by means of 
an air- pump. See the laſt article, 
VADA, a port-town of Tuſcany, ten miles 
ſouth of Leghorn. | 
VADARI, in the civil-law, denotes a per- 
ſon to pledge, undertake, or give ſecuri- 
ty, in behalf of another, that he ſhal), on 
a certain day, appear in court to proſe- 
cute or anſwer, 
VADE-MECUM, or VENI-MECUM, a 
latin phraſe, uſed, in engliſh, to expreſs 
a thing that is very handy and familiar, 
and which one uſually carries about with 
_ z chiefly applied to ſome favourite 


VADIMONIUM, in the civil-law, a pro- 
miſe, or bond, given for appearance be- 
fore the judge upon a day appointed. 

VADO, a port-town of Italy, belonging 
to the Genoeſe, thirty fix miles ſouth- 
weſt of Genoa, | 

VAENA, a town of Andaluſia, in Spain, 

twenty. five miles ſouth-eaſt of Cordova : 
welt long. 4® &, north lat; 379 30. 

VAGABOND, or VaGRANT, in law. See 
the article VAGRAN TS. 

VAGINA, properly ſignifies a ſheath, or 
ſcabbard : and the term vagina is, uſed, 
in architecture, for the part of a termi- 
nus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of 
which the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. 

N VAGINA, 
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formed of a robuſt and ſtrong membrane, 
and reaching from the external orifice, or 


os pudendi, in women, to the uterus. 


See Pup BN DA and UrERRusS, 


The vagina is uſually about ſix or ſeven 


fingers breadth long; but is very diſ- 
tenſible, and capable of great dilatation; 
its orifice is narrower than any other part, 
and cloſed by a ſphincter · muſcle: its ſub · 


ſtance is membranaceous, and rugoſe in- 
ternally, and furniſhed with abundance 
of nervous papillæ; and to this is owing 
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Vom, in anatomy; 2 large canal, 


4 0 
7 oy 


dy, run away, leaving their wives. or 


Vat 


children to the pariſh 3. all perſons whe 


cannot otherwiie maintain . themſelves, 


that loiter-about and refuſe to wok for 


its quick ſenſation : externally it is mul- 


cular, whereby it is enabled to embrace 


the penis more cloſely in coĩtu. The rugæ 
are Jargeſt in maids, and eſpecially in the 
anterior part of the vagina; in married 
women they are much fainter, and ſeem 
as if worn down; and in women who 
have born children, they are almoſt en- 
tirely obliterated. Their uſe is to encreaſe 
the pleaſure in” coitu, both to the man 
and to the woman; and to render the 
part capable of the neceſſary dilatation in 
parturition. See DELIVERY. 


About the mouth of the vagina are found 


certain lacunæ, or ſmall orifices, capable 
of admitting a briſtle : they proceed from 
the glandulæ ſubſtratæ, and ſerve to ſe- 
crete a liquor for lubricating the vagina, 
and for ſtimulating to venery. See the ar- 
ticle Lacunz, &c, ; 

The ſphinRer, or contracting muſcle, of 


the vagina, is compoſed of a ſeries of - 


muſcular fibres, arifing from the ſphinc- 


ter of the anus, and ſurrounding the ori- 


fice of the vagina, after which it is in- 


ſerted under the crura of the clitoris. See 


the article CLiToORIs, 
The uſe of the vagina is to receive the 
penis in coition, to emit from the womb 
the menſtrual diſcharges, the foetus, the 
ſecundines, and lochia. See the articles 
MExszs, DELIVERY, Oc. 


'VAGINALIS, or ELYTRO1DES, in ana- 


tomy. See the article ELYTROIDES. 


VAGRANTS, in law, are deſcribed to be 


perſons pretending to be patent-gatherers, 


or collectors for priſons, and wander 


about for that end; among which are 
included all fencers, bear-wards, com- 


or if that cannot be known, to the place 


the uſual wages; and all other perſons 


wandering abroad and begging, Ce. 
It is enacted, that where any ſuch va- 


grants ſhall be found in a pariſh, the con- 
ſtable, or other officer, is immediately to 


apprehend them, and carry them before 


ſome juſtice of the peace, who ſhall exa- 
mine the perſons on. oath, as to their 


condition, and places of abode; and 


thereupon order them to be ſent by paſs 
to the place of their laſt legal ſettlement; 


of their birth. The juſtice is to give the 
conſtable a certificate aſcertaining how, 


and in what manner, they ſhall. be con- 
veyed, &c, And juſtices of the peace 
in their ſeſſions, have power to appoint 


rates for paſſing of vagrants, at ſo much 


per mile. All conſtables are to make 
ſearches for theſe people before every 
quarter-ſeſſionsz and in caſe any perſons 


permit vagrants to lodge in their houſes, 
| barns, or out-houſes, and do not carry 


them before the next juſtice, or give no- 
tice to ſome conſtable, or other pariſh- 
officer, ſo to do, they ſhall forfeit a ſum 
not above 40 8. or under 108, Alſo, if 
any charge be brought upon any place by 


means thereof, the ſame may be levied 


by diftreſs and ſale of the offender's 
goods ; for want of which he ſhall be 
committed to the houſe of eorrection, and 
there ſet to hard labour for three months. 


VAGUM, or Pak VAaGUM, in anatomy, 


VAIHINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 


V 


the eighth · pair of the nerves arifing from 
the medulla oblongata. See NERVES. + 


Germany, fituated on the river Neckar, 
twenty-ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Hailbron. 


AIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, conſiſt- 


ing of divers little pieces, argent and 
azure, reſembling a dutch U, or a bell- 
glaſs. See plate CCLXXXVIII. fig. 3. 
Vairs have their point azure oppoſite their 


point argent, and the baſe argent to the 


baſe azure. 


VAIRY, VAIRE, Vernry, cr VARRY, in 
| heraldry, expreſſes a' coat, or the bear- 


mon players of interludes, minſtrels, 


juglers; all perſons pretending to be 


gypſies, or wandering. in the habits of 
luch, or pretending ſkill in phyſiognomy, 


ings of a coat, when charged or che- 


quered with vairs : and hence, vairy- 


cuppy, or vairy-tafſy, is a bearing come 


| poſed of pieces repreſenting the tops of 


palmeſtry, or the like, or to tell fortunes; . 


all ſuch as uſe any ſubtle craft, unlawful 


crutches, See plate CCLXXXVIII. 


ſuch. hg. 4. SY, 
games or plays; or, being able in bo- VAISON, a town of Provence, in France, 


VAL 
49 miles north-eaſt of Avignon. 
FALAIS, a territory of Switzerland, be- 
ing a long valley of an hundred miles ex- 
tent, lying between the head of the river 
Rhone and the lake of Geneva. 
VALANTIA, cross-WORT, in botany, 
a genus of the polygamia-monoecia claſs 
of plants, the corolla of which is mono- 
petalous, but divided into three or four 
parts; the ſtamina are. either three or 
Four; the pericarpium is coriaceous and 
_ compreſſed, and contains a fingle glo- 
+ "Boſe feed; See plate CCXC. fig. 7. 
VALDENSES, in church-hiſtory, the ſame 
+ with the albigenſes. See ALBIGENSEsS, 
- VALENCE, à town of Dauphine, in 
France, ſituated at the confluence of the 
- "rivers Rhone and Iſere, forty-eight miles 
ſouth of Lyons, | Me 
VALENCIA, the capital of a province of 
the fame name, in Spain, ſituated in a fine 
plain on the river Guadalaviar : weſt 
long. 35, north lat, 297 20. 
VALENCIA, or VALENZa DE ALCANs 
' TARA, a town ef Eſtremadura, in Spain, 
near the frontiers of Portugal: weft lon- 
-gitude 50 30%, and north latitude 399 r5/, 
ALENCIA is alſo a town of Terra Firma: 
- weſt long. 6 zo', north lat. 10%, 
VALENCIENNES, a city of french Hai. 
nault, ſituated on the river Schelde, fif- 
teen miles ſouth of Tournay, and eigh- 
teen miles fouth-weſt of Mons, 
VALENTINIANS, in church-hiftory, a 
| of chriſtian heretics, who ſprung up 
zin the IId century, and were fo called 
from their leader Valentinus, 
The valentinians were only a branch of 


+ = > On. 98 
her Anger and Fear, of which was bort 
Matter. But the Horos, or bounder, . 


- the gnoſtics, who realized or perſonified” 


the platonic ideas, concerning the deity, 


' whom they called Pleroma, or plenitude. 
Their ſyſtem was this: the firſt principle 
is Bythos, i. e. depth, which remained 
- many ages unknown, having with it 
: Ennoe, or thought, and Sige, or ſilence; 
from theſe ſprung the Nous, or intelli- 
- gence, which is the only ſon, equal to, 


and alone capable of comprehending, the 


Bythos; the fiſter of Nous they called 
Aletheia, or truth: and theſe conſtituted 
: the firſt quaternity of zons, which were 
the ſource and original of all the reſt: 


for Nous and Aletheia produced the 


World and Life; and from theſe two 


- -proceeded Man and the Church, But 
: beſides theſe eight principal æons, there 
were twenty-two more, the laſt of which, 
called Sophia, being deſirous to arrive at 
the knowledge of Bythos, gave herſelf a 
- great deal of uneafineſ:, wick created in 


a 3 


var 


- Ropped her, preſerved her in the Plero- 
ma and reſtored her to her perfection. 
Sophia then produced the Chriſt and the 


- Holy Spirit, which brought the zons to 


their laſt perfection, and made every 
- one of them contrihnte their utmoſt to 
form the Saviour. Her Enthymeſe, or 
thought, dwelling near the Pleroma, 
perfected by the Chriſt, produced every 
thing that is in the world, by its divers 
paſſions, The Chriſt ſent into it the Sa- 
viour, accompanied with angels, who de- 
livered it from its paſſions, without anni. 
bilating it i from thence was formed cor- 
poreal matter. And in this manner did 
they romance, concerning God, natyre, 
and the myſteries of the chriſtian religion. 
VALENZ A. a town of Italy, fituated on 
the river Po, forty- three miles ſouth · 
weſt of Milan. ; 
VALERIAN, waleriana, in botany, a 
genus of the triandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which confiſts of 
a ſingle-petal, in form of a tube, promi- 
nent in its inferior part, and containing 
a honey-juice, divided into five ſegments 
at the edge, all which are obtule ; the 
fruit is a capſule, that ſplits and falls 
off; and the ſeeds are ſingle and oblong, 
Theſe are the characters of the genus; 
but there is great variation among the 
different ſpecies. 
The valerians may be known, when not 
in flower, by their roots being ſcented, 
and their leaves always ſtanding two at a 
ſtalk. The great garden-valerian is an 
alexipharmic, ſudorific, and diuretic, 
The root is the only part of it uſed in 
medicine: this is to be taken up in Sep- 
tember, and carefully dried. It is given 
in powder, in aſthmas, pleuriſies, coughs, 
obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, and 
in the plague, and all malignant and pe- 


techial fevers. It is alſo recommended by 


ſome as a vulnerary, and by others as one 


of the greateſt medicines in the world for 
weakneſſes of ſight. 


The wild valerian-root is much more fa- 


mous than this, but in a different inten- 
tion: it is of a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, and is given in nervous caſes with 
very great ſucceſs; there are not wanting 
inſtances of perſons cured of confirmed 

epilepſies by it; and in all convulſions it 
is a very ſucceſsful medicine. 


Va LET, a french term, uſed as a common 


rame-for all: domeſtic men ſervants, - em- 


ployed in the more ſervile offices, as 


grooms, 
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office is to dreſs and -undrefs his maſter, 


Pe. 5 | 
VaLET, in the manege, a ſtick armed at 
one end with a blunted. point of iron, 
to prick and aid a leaping horſe, | 


 VALETUDINARY, waletudinarias, a- 


mong medical writers, denotes a perſon 

of a weak and fickly conſtitution, and 
frequently out of order. 7 5 
VALID, in law, an appellation given to 


as, deeds, tranſactions, Cc. which are 


clothed with all the formalities requiſite 
to their being put into execution, and to 
their being admitted in a court of juſtice, 
See the articles ACT, DEED, &c. 

\VALEENBURG, or FauQUEMONT, a 
town of the auſtrian Netherlands, nine 
miles eaſt of Maeſtzicht. 
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_ grooms, footmen, coachmen, Sc. But VALTELINE, a fine fruitful valley, in 
with us, it is.only uſed in the phraſe va - 
Jet de chambre, which is a ſervant whoſe. 


VALEOWAR, a town of Sclavonia, fi- 


tuated on the Danube, ſixty miles north - 
welt of Belgrade. | 

VALLADOLID, a city of Old Caſtile, in 
Spain, eighty-ſix miles north-weſt of 
Madrid: weſt long. 4* 50', and north 
lat. 41? 36. * N , 

VALLADOLID is alſo a town of Mexico, 


ſituated in the province of Honduras: 


weſt long. 915, and north lat, 14. 
VALLAR CROWN, -wallaris corona, in ro- 
man antiquity, the ſame with that other- 
wiſe called caſtrenſis. See the article 
CROWN... ' : 


VALLENGIN, the capital of a county of 
the ſame name, in Switzerland, ſituated 
near the lake of Neufchattel, twenty-five ' 

miles north-weſt of Bern. | 

_-VALLERY, or St. VaLLERY, a port- 

town of Picardy, in France, fituated on - 
the Engliſh channel, forty-five miles nortn 


of Rouen. 


3 en 3 
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the ſouth-eaſt diviſion of ihe country of 


the Griſons. | 
VALUE, waler, in commerce, denotes the 
rice or worth of any thing: hence the 
Intrinfc value denotes the real and ef- 
fective worth of a thing, and is uſed 
_ chiefly with regard to money, the po- 


pular value whereof way be raiſed and 


lowered, at the pleaſure of the prince g 
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but its real, ot intrinſie value, depending 


wholly on its weight and fineneſs, is not 
at all affected by the lamp or impreſſion 
therean, . 22 
Value in bills of exchange, is uſed to 
ſignify the nature of the thing (as ready 
money, bills, debts, merchandizes, Cc.) 
which is. given, as it were, in exchange, 
for the ſum ſpecified in the bill. From 
four different manners of expreſſing this 
vs lue, ſome diſtinguiſh four kinds of bills 
of exchange. The firſt bears value re- 


_ ceived, ſimply and purely, which com- 


prehends all kinds of value; the ſecond 
value received in money or merchandize; 


the third value of myſelf ; and the fourth 


underſtood. See the article BiLL, 
VALVE, walvula, in hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, &c. is a kind of lid, or cover, 


of a tube or veſſel, ſo contrived as to 


VALLISNERIA, in botany, a genus of 


the dioecia-diandria claſs of plants, with 


a monopetalous tripartite flower; its fruit 
is a long, cylipdraceous, and. unilocular 
capſule, containing numerous oval ſeeds, 
See plate CCXC, fig. 2. | 
VALOIS, a dutchy of France, ſituated on 
the three great rivers the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oyſe. 2 
VALONA, a port- town of Albania, in 


european Turky, fituated on a five bay, 
of the gulph of Venice: caſt long. 209. 


8, and north lat, 41 6'. & 


— 


VALPARISA, a port-town of Chili, 6+ 


tuated on the Pacific ocean, in welt long. 
77%, and ſouth lat. 33% ; 
Vor, IV. 


open one way; but which, the more for- 
eibly it is preſſed the other way, the cloſer 
it ſhuts the aperture; fo that it either ad- 
mits the entrance of a fluid into the tube 
or veſſel, and prevents its return; or ads 
mits its eſcape, and prevents its re- 
entrance, See the article PUMP. 5 
Mr. Belidore has invented a new kind of 
valves, the deſeription of which may not 


be unacceptable to the reader. See plate 
CCxCl. where fig; 1. repreſents a round 


plate of braſs, one half of which is eham - 
fered upwards, and the other half down- 
wards. The part CAD, which is greater 
by one twelfth than the other part B, is 
tapered on the under fide from L to A, 
as is more evident in fig 5. ibid. where 
the ſame letters are uſed. The part B, 
is tapered on the upper fide, as may al- 
fo be ſeen in fig. 7, at BM, On the 
upper ſide of this plate, nearer B than 
the center G, is ſcrewed on an axis 
E H F, on which the plate turns. Fig. 
2. ſhews how this axis is faſtened to the 
plate. Fig. 3. repreſents the box, or 
bead, of the valve, chamfered downward 
on all the ſemi-eircular fide L, to receive 
the part AL; of fig, 1. and the other 


part B, quite to A A, where the pivots 
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of the axis reſt, is chamfered upwards, 
to receive the part B, of fig. 1. com- 
ing up againſt it. From theſe chawfered 
edges on the inſide, this bed of the valve 
ſpreads into a flat ring, to be pinched 
between the flaunches of the pipes, which 
are ſcrewed together, to make all tight, 
Fig. 4- repreſents the ſection of this bed: 
OP being its upper part chamfered 
downwards, toreceive G L A, tbe greater 
art of the valve of fig. 1. falling upon 
it; and 
ceives the ſmalleſt part B, of fg. 1. ri(- 
ing againſt it as it ſhuts. The valve, 
thus ſhut in its bed, is repreſented in 


fig. 5. where it may be obſerved, that 


tbe- pivots of the axis are kept in their 
places: by ſemi-circular bridles, that go 
over them at C and D. The ſection of 
the ſame valve ſhut, may be ſeen in fig. 
6. where MB HG, repreſents the lower 
and leſſer part of the valve ſhut, and ap- 
plied upwards to the under part of the 
bed at QR; and L A GH repreſents the 
greater part of the valve ſhut and applied 
downwards to the bed at OP. K ſnews 
one of the biidles pinned, which holds 
down the - pivots, or ends of the axis, 
Fig. 7. ſhews the valve open, and the 
manner of its play z where all the paſ- 
ſage being open between QK and BI L, 
and between PO and M H A, it is plain 
that here is the greateſt water- way poſ- 
fible. Now when the valve ſhuts, the 
end BM moves in the diceQion of the 
pricked curve line MQ and the end 
LA in the direction of the pricked line 
LO. When the water is coming down- 
wards, it mult puſh hard on the part 
GAL, in fig. 1, 5, 6, and 7. and 
thereby make the part BH to riſe, by 
which means the valve will be cloſe ſhut. 
But when the water comes upwards, as 
it preſſes with moſt force on the ſurface 
G A, the part H B will come down, 
and the valve will immediately open. 
VALVE, in anatomy, a thin membrane ap- 
ied on ſeveral cavities and veſſels of the 
body, to afford a paſſage to certain hu- 
mours going one way, and prevent their 
reflux towards the place from whence 
they came. The veins and lymphatics 
are furniſhed with valves, which open 


towards the heart, but keep cloſe towards 


the extremities of thoſe veſſels ; that is, 
they let the blood and lymph paſs to- 
wards the heart, but prevent their re- 
, toning towards the extreme parts from 


whence they came, See the article VEIN, 
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The upper and, as it were, the lid of 
the iſthmus, between the teſtes and the 
firſt vermicular proceſs of the cerebellum, 
is called the valvula magna, or the great 
valve of the brain, Its uſe is to prevent 
the lymph from falling on the nerves, at 
the baſe of the cranium. SeeBrain, 

. The colon has a thick valve to prevent 
the excrements from paſting into the 

ilion, and ſeveral other valves to retard 
the deſcent of the excrements. See the 
articles COLON and EXCREMENTS, 

For the valve of the pyloris, ſee the 

a 

For the ſemilunar valves, ſee the article 

SEMILUNAR, _ | 

For that remarkable valve in a fœtus, 

called by. Cheſelden the valvula nobilis, 

ſee the article FogTUs. 

For the connivent valves, ſee the article 
 ConniventT, | | 
VALVERDE, a town of Portugal, ſitu- 

ated near the frontiers of ſpaniſh Eſtre- 

madura, twenty-ſeven miles north of 

Alcantara. | 
VAN, VaNT, or VAUNT, a term derived 

from the french avant, or avaunt, ſig - 

nifying before, or foremoſt of any thing ; 
thus we ſay, the van-guard of an army, 

Sc. See the article GUarD, 

Van is alſo the name of a city of afiatic 

+ "Turky, fituated on a lake of the ſame 
name, in the province of Turcomania : 
eaſt long. 442 3o', and north lat. 380 300. 

VANDALIA, the antient name of the 
countries of Mecklenburg and Pomera- 
nia, in Germany, 

VANELLUS, the LaPWIXG, in ornitho- 
logy,  the-black- breaſted tringa, with a 
hanging creſt, See the article TRIN CA. 
This ſpecies is about the fize of the com- 
mon pigeon ; the head is ſmall, but very 
beautiſul, a little depreſſed on the crown, 
but not at all on the ſides; the eyes are 
dright and piereing; the head is ele- 
gantly variegated, and is ornamented 
with a beautiful creſt hanging over the 
hinder part of the neck. 

VANES, on mathematical inſtruments, are 
ſights made to move and ſlide upon croſi- 
ſtaves, fore- ſtaves, quadrants, &c. See 
the article CRoss-s TAF, Sc. 

VANILLA, in botany, the name by which 
many call the black. flowered and ſweet- 
8 See EPIDENDRUM. 

n commerce, Sc. the term vanilla is 
chiefly applied to the pod of this plant, 
which is brought to us entire, and with 
the ſeeds in it; being uſually about five 
or hx inches long, and half an inch broad, 
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VAN 
quantity of minute and gloſſy black ſeeds. 


Vanilla grows in the warmer parts of 
America, and that uſually in places where 


there is water near. The natives diſtin- 
guiſh it into three kinds, which the Spa- 
niards call the pompona, the ley, and 


the ſimarona. The pods of the pompona- 
kind are thick and ſhort; thoſe of the 
kind called ley, are longer and ſlenderer; 
and thoſe of the fimarona, which is alſo 
called baftard-vanilla, are the ſmalleſt of 


| all the kinds. The ley kind is the only 


good yanilla, It ought to be of a good 
reddiſh brown, neither too black nor too 
red, and neither too dry, nor too moiſt; 
when perfect, they always appear full, 
though dry; and a parcel of fifty in num- 
ber ought to weigh above five ounces, 
There is a kind which is larger, fifty pods 
of which uſually weigh eight ounces ; 
this is called the ſobre buena, and is eſ- 
teemed of all others the moſt excellent. 


The ſmell of vanillas ought to be pene- 


trating and agreeable, And when the 
pods are freſh, and in good condition, 
they are found, when opened, to be full 
of a blackiſh, oily, balſamic liquor, in 
which there ſwim a great number of ve 

ſmall black ſeeds. The ſmell, when the 


pod is freſh opened, is very lively, and 


in ſome degree iotoxicating, 
The pompona-vanilla has a ſtronger but 


leſs agreeable ſmell than the former; 


and, when taken, gives men violent head- 


achs, and women diſorders of the womb. 


The liquid ſubſtance in the pompona is 


thinner than in the ley, and the ſeeds. 


much larger, being nearly of the ſize of 
thoſe of Ly Br ag - 


The 6marona, or baſtard. vanilla, has 


very little liquor, has few ſeeds in the 


* and has ſcarce any ſmell. 


e pompona and ſimarona are no ſale- 


able commodities, nor ever brought to 
market, except cunningly by the Indians, 


who mix them among the pods of the 


ley, or true kid. It is not yet certain - 


ly known, however, whether theſe three 
kinds are the produce of different ſpecies 


of plants, or whether they differ only as 


to age, or the ſoil where the plant grows. 
The time of gathering the pods for ſale, 
is from September to December, They 
require no other management than to be 


gathered in a dry ſeaſon, and laid twenty 
days; to dry away the a lag hu- 
Pl ing the pods. 


midity, and, at times, pre 


41 with the hands. 


anillas are accounted cordial, carmina- 
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ing an almoſt innumerable , 
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tive, ſtomachic, and reſtorative ; they are 
| alſo ſaid to be diuretic, and to promote 


the menſes. 


8, or VENNES, acity of Britany, 


in France, - fituated near the bay of Biſ- 
cay, fifty miles north weft of Nantz. . 


VAPORARIUM, in chemiſtry, a vapour- 


bath; wherein the body, containing the 
ingredients, is ſo placed as to receive the 
fumes of boiling water. See the articles 
BATH and HEAT. a 


VAPOUR, vapor, in philoſophy, the moiſt 


and moſt volatile particles of bodies, ſe- 


parated by heat, and raiſed into the at- 


moſphere, See the articles EXHALATION 
and ATMOSPHERE, 1 

That vapours are raiſed from the ſurface 
of water, and moiſt bodies, by the action 
of the ſun's heat, is agreed on by all ; 
but the manner in which this is done, 
continues ftil] a controverted point among 
philoſophers. If we conſult a carteſian 
upon this head, he immediately tells us, 
that ſmall particles of water being form- 
ed into hollow ſpheres by the ſun's heat, 


filled with their materia ſubtilis, and by 


are eably buoyed up in it: but as this 
materia ſubtilis is only a fiction, this ſo. 
Jution is not to be regarded, See the ar- 
ticle VACUUM, | 


that means becoming lighter 0 6 


Dr. Nieuwentyt, and ſeveral other philo- 


ſophers who maintain, that fire is a par- 
ticular ſubſtance diſtin from other mat- 
ter, account for the formation and af- 
cent cf vapours thus: they ſay, that the 


rays of the'ſun, or particles of fire ſepa- 
rated from them, adhering to particles 
of the water, make up litfle bodies, 


lighter than an equal bulk of air z which, 
therefore, by the laws of hydroſtatic, 
will aſcend in it, till they come to an 
height where the air is of the ſame ſpe- 
cific gravity. with themſelves; and that 
rain is produced by the ſeparation of the 
particles of the fire from thoſe of the 
water; which laſt, being then left with- 
out ſupport, can no longer be ſuſtained 
by the air, but falls down in drops of 
rain. See RAIN, Dew, Ec. 

This opinion is liable to the following 
difficulties: ficſt, fire has never been yet 
proved to be a diſtin element, or a par- 
ticular ſubſtance z and the change of 


weight in bodies in chemical prepara- 


tions, heretofore thought to ariſe from 
the adheſion of particles of fire, is found 
to proceed from the adhefion of particles 
of air, See the articles FIRE and AIR. 

Secondly, ſhould the above-mentioned 


8 ſuppoſition 


i 

} 
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ſuppoſition be allowed, the fiery parti- 
cles, which are joined to the watery ones 
to buoy them up, muſt be conſiderably 
large, or elſe a very great number muſt 


fix upon a ſingle particle of water; and 


then a perſon, being on the top of an hill 
in the cloud, would be ſenſible of the 
heat, and find the rain, produced from 
that vapour, much colder than the va- 
pour itſelf: whereas the contrary is evi- 
dent to our ſenſes; the tops of hills, 
though in the clouds, being much colder 
than the rain which falls below. 

Beſides, the manner in which the par- 


ticles of water ſhould be ſeparated from 


thoſe of the fire, ſo as to fall in rain, is 
not eaſily to be conceived, 


The moſt generally received opinion is, 


that by the action of the ſun on the ſur- 


face of the water, the aqueous particles 


become formed into bubbles, filled with 


a flatus, or warm air, which renders them 


ſpecifically lighter than common air, and 


makes them riſe therein, till they meet 
with ſuch as is of the ſame ſpecific gravity ' 


with themſelves. But Mr, Rowning aſks, 
Firſt, How comes the air in the bubbles 
to be ſpecifically lighter than that with- 
out, fince the ſun's rays, which act upon 
the water from whence they are railed, 
are equally denſe over all its ſurface ? 


Secondly, If it could be poſſible for rarer 


air to be ſeparated from the denſer am- 


bient air, to form the bubbles (as bub- 


bles of ſoaped water are blown up by 
warm air from the lungs, whilſt the am- 
bient air is colder and N what 
would hinder the external air from re- 
ducing that, which is incloſed in the 
bubbles, immediately td the (ame degree 
of coldneſs and ſpecific gravity with itſelf 
(cold being readily communicated thro? 
fuch thin ſhelis of water); by which 


means the bubbles would become ſpeci. 


fically heavier than the circumambient 
air, and would no longer be ſupported 


therein, but fall down, almoſt as ſoon as 


they were formed ? 


Thirdly, If we ſhould grant all the reſt | 


of the ſuppoſition, yet the following dif, 
ficulty will ſtill remain. If clouds are 
made up of bubbles of water filled with 
air, why do not theſe bubbles always ex- 
pand, when the ambient air is rarefied, 
and preſſes leſs upon them than it did 


before z and why are they not condenſed, 


when the ambient air is condenſed by the 
gccumvlation of the ſuperior air? But 
if this condenſation and rarefadion ſhould 

happen to them, the clouds would always 
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continue at the ſame height, contrary to 


' obſervation ; and we ſhould never have 


any rain, : 
The two laſt opinions are more largel 
examined by Dr. Deſaguliers in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, no 407, After 
which, he endeavours to eſtabliſh one of 


his own, | 

He obſerves, with Sir Iſaac Newton, that 
when by heat 'or fermentation the par- 
ticles of a body are ſeparated from their 
contact, their repulſive force grows 
ſtronger, and the particles exert that force 
at greater diſtances 3 ſo that the ſame 
body ſhould be expanded into a very 
large ſpace, by becoming fluid; and may 
ſometimes take up more than a million 
of times the room it did in a ſolid and 
incompreſſible ſtate. Thus, ſays he, 
if the particles of water are turned into 
vapour, by repelling each other ſtrongly, 
and repel air more than they repel each 


other; aggregates of each particles, made 


up of vapour and yacuity, may ariſe in 
air of different denſities, according to 
their own denſity depending on their de- 
gree of heat? He obſerves farther, that 
heat acts more powerfully on water, than 
on common air; for that the ſame de- 
gree of heat, which rarefies air two-thirds, 
will rarefy water near fourteen thouſand 
times, changing it into ſteam or vapour, 
as it boils it, And in winter, that ſmall 
degree of heat, which, in reſpe& of our 
bodies, appears cold, - will. raiſe a ſteam 
or vapour from water, at the ſame time 
that it condenſes air. Laſtly, he ob- 
ſerves, that the denſity and rarity of this 
vapour depends chiefly on its degree of 
heat, and but little on the preſſure of the 


- Eixcumambient air. From all which he 


infers, that the vapour being more rare- 
fed near the ſurface of the earth, than 
the air is there by the ſame degree of 
heat, muſt neceſſarily be buoyed up into 
the atmoſphere z and ſince it does not ex - 


pand itſelf much, though the preſſure of 


the incumbent air grows leſs, at length 


it finds a place where the atmoſphere is 


of the (ame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, 
and there floats, till, by ſome accident or 
other, it is converted again into drops of 


water, and falls down in rain, 


And to ſhew that air is not neceſſary 
for the formation of ſteam or vapour, 
he gives us this experiment} ABCD 
(plate CCXC, fig. 3.) is a pretty large 
veſſel of water, which muſt be ſet up- 
on the fire to boil. In this veſſel muſt 
be ſuſpended the glaſs bell E, made heavy 

| enough 
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ſuch a manner, that it be filled with water, 
when upright, without any bubbles of 


air at its crown within, the crown being 


all under water, As the water boils, 
the bell will, by degrees, be emptied of 
its water, the water in the bell being 
preſſed down by the ſteam which riſes 
from it; but, as that ſteam has the ap- 
pearance of air, in order to know whe- 
ther it be air or not, take the veſſel off 
the fire, and draw up the bell by a ſtring 
faſtened to its knob or top, till only the 


mouth remains under water; then, as 
the ſteam condenſes by the cold air on 
the outſide of the bell, the water will riſe 
up into the bell at F, quite to the top, 


without any bubble above; which ſhews, 
that the ſteam, which kept out the water, 
was not air, | 
Varouns, in medicine, a diſeaſe properly 
called hypo, or the hypochondriacal diſ- 
eaſe, and in men, particularly, the ſpleen. 
See HYPOCHONDRIAC PASSION, 
VARI, in medicine, little hard and ruddy 
tumours, which frequently infeſt the faces 
of young perſons of a hot temperament of 
body ; for curing which cathartics, and 
a cooling diluting diet are moſt proper. 


VARIABLE qQuaANTIT1Es, in geometry 


and analytics, denote ſuch as are either 
continually increaſing or diminiſhing 3 in 
oppoſition to thoſe which are conſtant, 
remaining always the ſame. See the ar- 
ticles QUANTITY and FLUX10N, 
VARIANCE, in law, is an alteration of 
ſomething formerly laid in a plea : but 


where a plea is good in ſubſtance, it is | 
held, that a ſmall variance ſhall not-hurt it. 


Where the defendant pleads variance be- 
tween a writ and declaration, he mult 
crave oyer of the writ before he ſhall take 


any advantage thereof; and this is be- 


cauſe the writ and the declaration are not 
upon the ſame roll: it is likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that if in one roll a declaration is 
entered as in debt, and in another as in 
treſpaſs, this is ſuch a variance, that if 
the plaintiff has judgment it ſhall be re- 
verſed. 

By the 16 and 17 Car, II. c, 8. all vari- 
ances, &c, that are not againſt the right 
of the matter of the ſuit, ſhall be amended, 


tion, is the deviation of the magnetical 
needle, in the mariner*s compaſs, from 
the true north point, towards either the 
eaſt or weſt; or it is an arch of the 
Roxizon, intercepted between the meri- 
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enough to fink in water; but put in, in 
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VARIATION, in geography and naviga- | 


dian of the place of "obſervation and the 


magnetic meridian. See NEEDLE, 


The cauſe of this variation of the needle 


has remained hitherto without any de- 
monſtrative diſcovery z yet fince its de- 
clination, and inclination (or dipping) 
do both of them manifeſtly indicate the 
cauſe to be ſomewhere in the earth, it has 
given occaſion to philoſophers to frame 


hypotheſes for a ſolution, which make the 


earth a large or general magnet or load. 
| ſtone, of which all the leſſer ones are but 


ſo many parts or fragments, and bein 

poſſeſſed of the ſame virtue, will, when lefe 
to move freely, have the ſame diſpoſition 
and ſimilarity of poſition, and other cir- 
cumſtances. See EARTH and MAGNET. 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe hypotheſes 


is that of the late ſagacious Dr, Halley, 
which is this : the globe of the earth is 
one great magnet, having four magne- 
tical poles or points of attraction, near 
each pole of the equator two; and that 


in thoſe parts of the world which lie near 

adjacent to any one of thoſe magnetical 
_ poles, the needle is chiefly governed 
thereby, the neareſt pole being always. 


predominant over the more remote one. 
Of the north poles, that which is neareſt 
to us, he ſuppoſes to be in the meridian 
of the Land's-end, which governs the va- 
riations' in Europe, Tartary, and the 
North-ſea ; the other he places in a me- 
ridian paſſing through California, about 


15 from the north pole of the world, 


which governs the needle in north Ame- 


rica, and the oceans on either fide. In 
like manner he accounts for the varia- 


tions in the ſouthern hemiſphere, ' See 
Philoſ. Tranſ. n® 148. a 

The variation of the needle from the 
north and ſouth points of the horizon, 
not being the ſame, but variable in differ- 
ent years, and in a diverſe manner in 


different parts of the earth, made the 


doctor farther conjecture, that two of the 


magnetic poles were fixed, and two mov- 


able; and in order to make this out, he 
ſuppoſes the external part of the earth to 


be a ſhell or cortex, containing within it 
a magnetic moveable nucleus of a globu- 


lar form, whoſe center of gravity 1s the 


ſame with that of the earth, an- move- 


able about the fame axis. 

Now, if the motions of both the ſhelf and 
nucleus were the ſame, the poles of each 
would always have the ſame poſition to 
each other; but he ſuppoſes the motion 


of the nucleus to be a very ſmall matter 


| leſs 
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lets than that of the ſhell, which yet is 
ſcarce ſenſible in 465 revolutions ; and, 
if ſo, er poles of the nucleus 
will by flow degrees change their diſtance 
from the magn. tic poles of the ſhej}, and 
thus cauſe a variation in that needle's va- 
riation, which is governed by the move- 
able pole of the nucleus, while that vari- 
ation which reſpeRs the fixed poles of 
the magnetic ſhell remains more conſtant; 
as in Hudſon's-bay the change is not ob- 
ſerved to be near ſo faſt as in theſe parts 
of 22 | 
What ſeems a little ſtrange is, that the 
 dbRor has no where undertook to ac- 
count for the dipping of the needle by 
this by potheſis ; though the invention of 
this (by Mr. Blagrave) was before that 
of the change of the needle's variation 
(by Mr, Gellibrand) ; nor does jt ap- 
: r which way this phænomenon 1s ex- 
plicable by it. But we have not yet ſo 


many accurate obſervations of the needle's 


inclination as we have of its variation, 
which is its only uſual property. By ſe- 
veral experiments Mr, Graham has very 
accurately made, it appears, that the 
quantity of the needle's inclination to the 
horizontal line, was an avgle of about 
74 or 75 degrees : that is, ſuppoſe AB 
(plate oxen. fig. 1. no 1.) a touched 
needle ſupported on the point C, of the 
pin C D, it will remain an angle A CH, 
or BCO, with the horizontal line HO 
of 74 or 75 degrees. | 
The variation of the needle has within 
a century paſt undergone a remarkable 
alteration z for at London it was ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Burrows, in the year 1580, 
to be 11 15 eaſt; that is, if N. S. (ibid. 
n“ 2.) repreſent the north and ſouth 
points of the horizon, and E, W, the eaft 
and weſt points, the needle then had the 
ſituation AB, ſo that the arch BN = 
11 157%. After that, in the year 1622, 
it was obſerved by Mr. Gunter to be but 


6* eaſt. In che year 1634, Mr. Gelli- 


brand obſerved it to be 4® „ eaſt, In 
2657, it was obſerved by Mr. Bond to 


de nothing at all, that is the needle 
placed itſelf in the fituation 8. N. and 
pointed diredly to the north. After 


this, in the year 1672, Dr. Halley ob- 
ſerved it to be 20 zo“ weſtward; and 
ag2in, in the year 1692, he found it 6? 
welt, Since theo, in the year 1722, Mr, 
Graham, by moſt accurate experiments, 
found it to be 14 13/, and at preſent it 


is between 1; and 16 and in ſome 


places it is found 18* weſtward, 
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The variation of the declination and ;; Fe 
clination of .the needle is . 
ſubjeR to no regular computation, What 
the quantity of both ſorts of variation is 


in the ſeveral parts of the world, is ſhewn 


in Dr. Halley's map of the world, im. 


8 from the obſervations of Mr. 
If the y 90 d 

the ſun's true amplitude or azimuth 
found by calculation, agree with the 

gnetic amplitude or azimuth, found 
by obſervation, it is evident there is no 
variation: but if they diſagree, and the 
true and obſerved àmplitudes, at the ri. 
ling or ſetting of the ſun, be both of the 
ſame name ; that is, either both north, 
or. both ſouth, their difference is the va. 
riationz whereas, if they be of different 
names, i. e. one north and the other 


| ſouth, their ſum is the variation, Again, 


if the true and obſerved azimuths be both 
of the ſame name, i. e. both eaſt vr both 
weſt, their difference is the variation ; 
but if they be of different names, their 
ſum is the variation: and to know whe. 
ther the variation be eaſterly or weſterly, 
obſerve the following general -rule ; l:t 
the obſerver's face be turned towards the 
ſun, then if the true amplitude or azi- 
muth be to the right-hand, the variation 
is eaſterly ; but if to the leſt, weſterly, 
To illuſtrate this, let NES W. (ibid. 
n® 3.) repreſent a compaſs ; and ſuppoſe 
the ſun is really EbS at the time of 
obſervation, but the obſerver ſees bim 
off the eaſt point of the compaſs, and ſo 
the true amplitude or azimuth of the ſum 
is to the right of the magnetic, or ob- 
ſerved : here it is evident, that the EbS 
point of the compaſs ought to lie where 
the eaſt point is, and ſo the north where 


the Nb W is; conſequently the north 


point of the compaſs is a point too far 


eaſt, i. e. the variation in this caſe is 


eaſterly. The ſame will hold when the 
amplituce or azimuth is taken on the 
weſt ſide of the meridian. 

Again, let the true amplitude or 22i- 
muth be to the left hand of the obſerved ; 
thus ſuppoſe the ſun is really EbN at 
the time of obſervation, but the obſerver 
ſees him off the eaſt point of the compaſs, 
and ſo the true amplitude or azimuth to 
the left of the obſerved ; here it is evi- 
dent, that the E b N point of the com- 
paſs ovght to ſtand where the eaſt point 
ie, and ſo the north where the N b E 
point is z conſequently the north point 
of the compaſſes lies a point too far 
weſterly, ſo in this caſe the 1 
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8 e eee ICIFORMES raxAs TAT, in ana- 
Suppoſe the ſun's true amplitude at riſing tomy, a name which ſome authors give 
* nd to be E. 14%, 20 N. but by the to two veſſels near the bladder, by reaſon 


compaſs it is found to de E. 26%, 12'N, of their many turnings, ſerving to work 
Reqired the variation, and which way and prepare the ſeed the — See 
it is, _ Ws PaxAs TAT and DEFERENTIA Vasa. 
Since they are both the ſame way, there - VARICOSUM coarus, in anatomy, the 
„„ PERS ſame as corpus pyramidale, See the ar- 
From the magnetic ampl. E. 26% 1 N. ticle PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA,  » 
take the true amplitude - E. 14, 20 N. VARIEGATION, among. botanifts and 
* > ——r—' . 8 2 
and there remains the varia. 11, 52 E. floriſts, the act of ſtreaking or diverſify 
which is eaſterly,” becauſe in this caſe the ing the leaves, &c, of plants and flowers 
true amplitude is to the right of the ob- with ſeveral colours. | 
ſerved. Variegation is either natural or artificial, 

V «RIATION of the moon, in aſtronomy, is Of natural variegation there are four 
the third inequality obſerved-in that pla- Kinds; the firſt ſhewing itſelf in yellow 
net's motion. See the article Moon, ſpots here and there, in the leaves of 

VaRtATION of the variation, is the change lants, called, by gardeners, the yellow 
in the declination of the needle, obſerved bloach. The ſecond kind, called the 4 
at different times in the ſame piace. White bloach, marks the leaves with a = 

VARIATION of quantities, in algebra. See great number of white ſpots, or ſtripes z = 
the article COMBINATION, the whiteſt lying next the ſurface of the 4 

VARIATION of curvature, in geometry, leaves, uſually accompanied with other 

is uſed for that inequality or change, marks of a greeniſh white, that lie deeper 
which happens in the curvature of all in the body of the leaves. The third, 
curves, except the circle z and this va- and moſt beautiful, is where the leaves 
riation or inequality conſtitutes the qua- à re edged with White, being owing to 

e lity of the curvature of any line. See the ſome diſorder or infection in the juices, 
article Curve. | which tains the natural complexion or 
Sir Iſaac Newton makes the index of the verdure of the plant. The fourth kind 
inequality or variation of curyature to be is that called the yellow edge, 
the ratio of the fluxion-of the radius of Artificial variegation is performed by in- 
curvature to the fluxion of the curve ; arching or inoculating a ſtriped or varie- 
and Mr, Mac Laurin, to avoid the per- gated plant into plain one of the ſame 
plexity that different notions, connected fort; as a variegated common jeſſamin .- 
with the ſame terms, occafion to learners, into a plain, common, ſpaniſh, brazil, or A 
has adapted the ſame definition; but he indian jeſfamin, 1 
ſuggeſts, that this ratio gives rather the A fingle bud or exe, Mr. Bradley ob- 
variation of the ray of curvature, and ſerves, being placed in the elcutcheon of 
that it might have been proper to have ® diſtempered tree, where it can only re- 
meaſured the variation of curvature, ra- ceive nouriſhment from the vitiatedjuices, 
ther by the ratio of the fluxion of curva- will become variegated proportionably to 
ture itſelf to the fluxion of the curve; ſo the nouriſhment it draws, and will par- 
that the curvature being inverſely as the take more of the white and yellow juice, 
radius of the curvature, and confequently than if a branch ſhould be inarched, the 
its fluxion us the fluxion of the radius it- bud having nothing to nouriſh it but the 
ſelf directiy, and the ſquare of the-radius fjutces of the plant it is inoculated on; 
inverſely, its varistion. would have been Whbereas a cyon inarched is fed. by the 
dire&ly, as the meaſure of it, according  firiped —_ and the healthful one, 
to Sir Laach definition, and inverſely, as As to the natural ſtripes or variegations, 
the ſquare of the radius of curvature. there are ſome. particular circumſtances 

VartaTION; in muſic, is underſtood of to de obſerved: x, That ſome plants 
the different manners of playing or fmng- only appear variegated or bloached in 
ing a tune or ſong, whether by ſubdi- the ſpring and autumn, the ſtains diſap- 
viding the notes into ſeveral others of 4 as they gather ſtrength : of this 
leſſer value, or by adding graces, Cc. Kind are rue, thyme, and marjoram, a, 
in ſuch manner, however, as that one Some plants are continually bloached in 
may (till diſcero the ground of the tune the ſpongy part of their leaves: the ſap- 


voeſſels, 


„ 


healthful green: ſuch are the alternus, 
orange - mint, Cc. which, being ſtrength - 


- ened by rich manure, or Ming inarched 


in healthful plants, throw off the diſtem- 


* 3. In other plants, the diſeaſe is 
d rooted 


and inveterate, that it is pro- 
pagated with the ſeed : ſuch are the arch - 


angel, water-betony, bank - ereſs, bor- 


rage, ſtriped cellary, and ſycamore; the 
fides of which produce ftriped plants. 


VARIOLE, the sMALL-POX, in medi- 


cine, See the article Pox. 


VARIORUM, or cum notis VARIORUM, 


* 
* 


in matters of literature, denotes an edi- 
tion of a claſſic author, with notes of 
divers authors thereupon : theſe editions 
are generally moſt valued. 


VARIX, in medicine, the dilatation of a 


%, 


.VARNA, a town of Bulgaria, in european 


vein, arifing from the too great abun- 
dance or thickneſs of the blood; the cure 
of which is to be attempted by evacua- 
tions, as phlebotomy and cathartics; as 
alſo by external applications, as diſcu- 
tient fomentations, cataplaſms, embro- 
cations, Cc. or, where the caſe grows 
dangerous, by inciſion, 


'Turky, fituated on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Black-ſea, an hundred and twenty 


miles north of Conſtantinople. 


VARNIS H, or VER NIS E, a thick, viſcid, 
ſnining liquor, uſed by painters, gilders, 


and various other artificers, to give a gloſs 


and luftre to their works; as alſo to de- 


fend them from the weather, duſt, Cc. 


There are ſeveral kinds of varniſnes in uſe; 


as the ſiccative or drying varniſh, made 
of oil of aſpin, turpentine, and ſanda- 
rach melted together, White varniſh, 


called alſo venetian varniſh, made of oil 


of turpentine, fine turpentine, and maſtic. 
Sipiritof wine varniſh, made of ſandarach, 
white amber, gum elmi, and maſtic; 
ſerving to gild leather, piclure frames, 
Sc. withal. Alſo the gilt-varniſh, china- 


varniſh, common-varniſh; &c. 


1. To make the white varniſh : take 
gum ſandarach, of the cleareſt and whiteſt 
ſort, eight ounces ; gum maſtic, of the 
cleareſt ſort, half an ounce; of ſarco- 


colla, the whiteſt, three quarters of an 
- ounce; venice-turpentine, an ounce and 


a balf; benzoin, the cleareſt, one quar- 
ter of an ounce; white roſin, one quar- 
ter of an ounce; gum anime, three 
quarters of an ounce: let all theſe be 
diſſolved, and mixed in the manner fol- 
lowing : | | 

I 
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veſſels, all the time, remaining of a 


8 
* 
1 . 


Put, the ſarcocolla and roſin into a lle 


more ſpirits than will cover them to dif. 


* 


ſolve 3 then add the benzoin, gum animæ, 


and venice-turpentine, into either a glaſs 


or glazed earthen veſſel, and pour on 
as much ſpirits as ' will cover them an 
inch; then put the gum-maſtic into a 
laſs or glazed veſſel, and pour ſtrong 
pirits upon it, covering it alſo about ag 
inch thick, to diſſolve it rightly; then 
put your gum elemi into a diſtin& veſſel 


as before, and cover it with ſpirits to 


diſſolve, | 

For this purpoſe, you need only break 
the rofin a little, and powder the gum 
animæ, ſarcocolla, and benzoin. 

Let all ſtand three or four days to dic. 


ſolve, ſhaking the glaſſes, &@c. two or 


three times a day, and afterwards put 
them all together into a glazed veſſel, 
ſtirring them well, and ftrain the liquor 
and gums gently, beginning with the 
gums, through a linen - cloth. 

Then put ĩt into a bottle, and let it ſtand 
a week before you uſe it, and pour off az 
much of the clear only, as you think (uf. 


ficient for preſent uſe. 


2. The white amber-varniſh is thus 
made according to Mr. Boyle: take 
white roſin four drams, melt it over the 
fire in a clean glazed pipkin ; then put 


| into it two ounces of the whiteſt amber 


you can get, finely powdered. This 
18 to be put in by alittle and alittle, gra- 
dually, keeping it ſtirring all the while 
with a ſmall ſtick, over a gentle fire, till 
it diſſolves, pouring in now and then a 
little oil of turpentine, as you find it 
growing ſtiff z and continue ſo to do till 
all your amber is melted. 

But great care muſt be taken not to ſet 
the houſe on fire, for the very vapours 
of the oil of turpentine will take fire by 
heat only; but if it ſhould happen ſo to 
do, immediately put a flat board or wet 
blanket over the fiery pot, and by keep- 
ing the air from it you will put it out, 
or ſuffocate it. x 
Therefore it will be beſt to melt the roſin, 
in a glaſs of a cylindric figure, in a bed 
of hot ſand, after the glaſs has been well 


- annealed, or warmed by degrees in the 


| ſand, under which you muſt keep a 


gentle fire, | 
When the varniſh has been thus made, 
our it into a coarſe linen-bag, and pres 
it between two hot boards of oak or flat 
plates of iron; after which it may be 
uſed with any colours in painting, — 
alle 
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dil. . Wo for varniſhing them over when this be done over a ſand-heat, in ati 
> LT TOTES open glaſs; then ſtrain it, as is directed 
mer NE But for * gold, you muſt uſe the for the preceding varniſſi. This varniſli 
r on following varniſh : mean time, it is tobe is to be uſed alone, as Tn the 
n an obſerved, that when you have varniſhed veſſels made of paper-paſte 3 and lay it 
to a with white varniſh, you may put the on with a painting-bruſh before the fire, 
rong things varniſhed into a declining oven, but not too neat, leſt the fire raiſe it 
It aa which,will harden the varniſh, into bliſters, After this has been done; 
then 3. A hard varniſh that will bear the harden it three ſeveral times in ovens ; 
veſſel muffle, may be thus made i take of colo- firſt with a ſlack: heat, the next with a 
ts to phony, an ounce ; ſet it over the fire in warmer, and the third with a very hot 
a well-glazed earthen veſſel, till it is one; and the veſſels will look like poliſh- 
Treak melted ; then by little and little, ftrew ed gold. p | 
gum in two ounces of powder of amber, keep- And as for ſuch veſſels, &r. as ſhall be 
ing it ſtirring all the while with a ſtick ; made with ſaw-duſt and gums, the var- 
dil. and when you perceive it begin to harden niſh may be made of the ſame ingredients 
0 of or reſiſt the ſtick, then put in a little tur- as above-mentioned, except the guin- 
put ntine oil, which will thin and ſoften it elemi; and this will dry in the ſun, or 
eſſe], Ea then put in two ounces of in a gentle warmth. | 
quor gum copal, finely powdered, ſprinkling 6. To make a varniſh for any thing eo - 1 
the it in as you did the amber, now and then vered with leaf. ſilbver. Firſt paint the 4 
pouring in a little oil of turpentine; and thing over with ſize, and ground chalk = 
ſtand when it is done, ſtrain it as before di - or whiting z let them ſtand till they are . =_- 
ff as reed, 8 thoroughly dry, and then do them over _ 
 (uf- This is proper to varniſh over gold; and with very good gold-fige, of a bright . . _ 
the things done with it muſt be ſet into a colour (for there is much difference in the 13 
thus declining oven, three or four days ſue- colour of it; ſome being yellow, and 
take ceſſively, and then it will reſiſt even the others almoſt white; the firſt is moſt pro- . 
r the fire elf, ; X per for gold, and the laſt for filver.)' 13 
put 4. To make a varniſh for braſs, that hen this ſize is ſo dry as that it will " _ 
mber will cauſe it to look like gold. Take two juſt ſtick a little to the touch, lay on the = 
This quarts of ſpirit of wine, and put it into a leaf-filver, and cloſe it well to the ſize, A 
gra retort-glaſsz then add to it an ounce of 7. To make a varniſh for filver. Melt, 3 
phile gamboge, two ounces of lacca, and two in a well glazed pipkin, ſome fine tur- - 
, till ounces of maſtic ; ſet this in a ſand-heat pentine, and put in three ounces of white = 
en 2 for fix days, or elſe near a fire, or you amber, finely powdered (more or leſs, 2B 
id it may put the body of the bolt-head fre- according to the quantity your Work will 3 
o till quently into warm water, and ſhake it require) put it in by little and little, # 
two or three times a-day ; then ſet it keeping it continually ſtirring, adding by 1 
o ſet over a pan of warm ſaw-duſt, But be- degrees ſome ſpirit of turpentine, till all in 
ours fore this varniſh is laid over the metal, the amber is diſſolved ; and then add to E 
e by let it be well cleaned. *' it an ounce of ſarcocolla well beaten, | 
o to This is a good varniſh to mix with any and an ounce of gum elemi well Jevi- Wy | | 
wet colours that incline to red, and the am- gated, adding now and then a little ſpi- i= 
teep ber varniſn for mixing with thoſe that jt of turpentine, till all is diſſolved : do = 
out, are pale, : this over a gentle fice, and keep it con» l 
| 5. To make a varniſh for E or metals ſtantly ſtirring. | HOSE. 
oſin, made in imitation of gold. Take colo- This varniſh will be as white and ſtrong 2 
bed phony, and, having melted it, put in two as the former ; and is to be uſed warm, 
well dunces of amber finely powdered, and and hardened by degrees in an oven, ay 1 
1 the ſome ſpirit of turpentine, and, as the varniſhed gold, whereby it will look likg ; 
ep a amber thickens, keep it well ſtirring; poliſhed ſilver. 7 4 
then put in an ounce of gum elemi, well Laying on of VARNISHES. 1. If you vor- 3 
ade, pulverized, and more ſpirit of turpentine ; niſh wood, Jet your wood be very ſmooth, 4 
preſs conſtantly ſtirring the liquor till all is cloſe-grained, free from greaſe, and i 
r flat well mixed and incorporated: but take rubbed with ruſhes. 2. Lay on your 1 
y be care, however, to uſe as little turpentine colours as ſmooth as poſſible; and, if J 
and 28 you can, becauſe, the thicker the var- the varniſh has any bliſters in it, take 
allo niſh is made, the harder it will be, Let 


Vor, IV, 


them off by a poliſh with ruſhes... 3. 
7-. Ig 


Whily _ 
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While you are varniſhing, keep your 
work warm, but not too hot. 4. In lay- 
ing on your yarniſh, begin in the mid- 
dle, and ftroke the bruſh to the outſide ; 

then to another extreme part, and ſo on 

till all be covered; for if you begin at 
the edges, the bruſh will leave blots there, 
and make the work unequal. 5. In fine 
works uſe the fineſt tripoli in poliſhing : 
do not poliſh it at one time only ; but, 
after the firſt time, let it dry for two or 


three days, and poliſh it again for the laſt 


time. 6. In the firſt poliſhing you mult 
uſe a good deal of tripoli, but in the 
next a very little will ſerve : when you 
have done, waſh off your tripoli with a 
: ſponge and water: dry the varniſh with 
a dry linen-rag ; and clear the work, if 
a white ground, with oil and whiting 3 
or, if black, with oil and lamp-blacle- 
VaRNnisH allo fignifizs a fort of fhining 
coat, wherewith potter's ware, delft- 
ware, china-ware, &c. are covered, 
which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 
Melted lead is generally uſed for the 
firlt, and ſmalt for the ſecond, See the 
article GLAZING, 
VARN1SH, among medaliſts, ſignifies the 


colours antique medals have acquired in 


the earth. 

The beauty which nature alone is able to 
give to medals, and art has never yet at- 
tained to counterfeit, enhances the value 
of them; that is, the colour, which cer- 
tain ſoils, in which they have a long time 
lein, tinges the metals withal ; ſome of 
which are blue, almoſt as beautiful as 
the turquoiſe ; others with an inimitable 
vermilion colour; others with a certain 


ſhining poliſhed brown, vaſtly finer than . 


braſil figures. 
The moſt uſual varniſh is a bezutiful 
green, which hangs to the fineſt ſtrok es 


without effacing them, more accurately . 


then the fineſt enamel does on metals. 


No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible of this; 


for the green ruſt that gathers on ſilver 

always ſpoils it, and it muſt be got off 

with vinegar or lemon-juice, 08 _. 

- * Fa'ſifiers of medals have a falſe or modern 

 v+rniſh, which they uſe on their coun- 

- terfei's, to give them the appearance, or 
air, of being antique. But this may be 


Qiſcovered by its ſofineſs, it being ſofter . 


than the natural-varniſh, which is as hard 
as the metal itſe lf. | 
dome depoſite their ſpurious metals in the 
earth for a conſiderable time, by which 
meant they contract a ſort of varniſh, 
which may impoſe upon the leſe knows 


* 
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ing ; others uſe ſal armoniac, and others 

. buraot paper. t 215 

VAS, a veſſel either for mechanical, che. 
mical, culinary, or any other uſes, In 
anatomy, all the parts which convey a 
fluid are called veſſels, as the veins, 
arteries, and lymphatics, 

VASA concorbiem, among hydraulic 
authors, are two veſſels, ſo conſtructed ag 
that one of them, though full of wine, 
will not run a drop; unleſs the other, 

being full of water, do run alſo. Their 
ſtructure and apparatus may be ſeen in 

Molfius Element. Matheſ. t. I. Hydraul, 

VASCULAR, in anatomy, ſomething 
conſiſting of divers veſſels; as arteries, 
veins, nerves, &c, See ARTERY, &c, 

VASCULIFEROUS PLANTS, ſuch whoſe 
ſeeds are contained in veſſels, which are 
ſometimes divided into cells. 

VASE, a term frequently uſed for antient 
veſſels dug from under ground, or other. 
wiſe found, and preſerved in the cabinets 
of the curious; 

In architecture, the appellation vaſe is 
alſo given to thoſe ornaments placed on 
eorniches, ſochles, or pedeſtals, repre. 
ſenting the veſſels of the antients, parti- 
eularly thofe uſed in ſacrifice; as incenſe. 
pots, flower-pots, Sc. They ſerve to 
crown or finiſh facades, or frontiſpieces ; 
and hence called acroteria, 
The term vaſe, however, is more parti. 
cularly uſed, in architecture, td ſigniſy 
the body of the corinthian and compoſite 
capital ; otherwiſe called the tambour or 
drum, and ſometimes the campana or 
bell. See the articles CORINTHIAN and 
COMPOSITE, 
Vaſe is fometimes alſo uſed, among flo- 
riſts, for what is more uſually called the 
ealyx, or cup. See the article CAL xx. 

VASSAL, in old law- books, denotes a 
tenant that held land in fee of his lord, 
to whom he vowed fidelity and ſervice, 
See FEALTY, Fee, Hos Ac, &c, 

VASSERBURG, or WAS$SERBURG, A 
town of Bavaria, in Germany, ſituated 
on the river Inn, thirty miles eaſt of 
Munich. ö 

VAS TO, in law, a. writ that lies for the 
heir, or him in reverſion or remainder, 
againſt the tenant for term of life or 
years, for making waſte. See the ar- 
ticle Was TE. 8 

VAST Us, in anatomy, the name of two 
of the extenſor muſcles of the legs; the 
one, called vaſtus internus, ariſes from 
the whole internal fide of the femur; and 
the other, called vaſtus externus, takes 
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VAHU 
its riſe from the whole external ſide of 
the femur ; and both together, with the 
cruralis and rectus, form a very robuſt 
and ſtrong tendon juſt above the knee, 
to which the patella adheres behind, and 


bercle of the tibia, See MuscLe, ” 

VAT, or Far, a veſſel for holding wine, 
ale, beer, cyder, Sc, in the time of their 
reparation. SEP 

VATERIA, in botany, a genus of the 
polyandria-monogynia claſs of plants, 
the flower of which conſiſts of fiye oval 
and patent petals ; and its fruit is a tur- 

| binated, coriaceous, and unilocular cap- 
ſule, containing a fingle oval ſeed. 


VATICAN, a magnificent palace of the 
pope, in Rome, which is ſaid to conſiſt 


of ſeveral thouſand rooms: but the parts 

of it moſt admired are the grand ſtair- 
caſe, the pope's aparfment, and eſpeci- 
ally the library, which is one of the 
richeſt in the world, both in printed 
books and manuſcripts, 

VAUDEMONT, the capital of a county 
of the ſame name in Lorrain, fifteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Nancy. 

VAUDOIS. are certain valleys ſituated 
north of the marquiſate of Saluzzo, in 
Italy : the chief town is Lucerne. See 
the article LUCERNE, 


" VAUDREVANGE, a town of Lorrain, 


ſituated on the river Sare, fifty miles 
north-eaſt of Nancy, | 

VAUGE, high mountains of Alſace in 
Germany, which ſeparate it from Lor- 
rain on the weſt, | 

VAULT, fornix, in archite&ure, an arched 
roof, ſo contrived that the ſtones which 
form it ſuſtain each other. See ARCH, 
Vaults are, on many occaſions, to be 
preferred to ſoffits or flat ceilings, as they 
give a greater height and elevation, and 
are beſides more firm and durable. . See 
the article CEILING, 
Salmaſius obſerves, that the antients had 
only three kinds of vaults, The firſt 
was the fornix, made cradle-wiſe ; the 
ſecond a teſt udo, i. e. tortoiſe-wiſe, which 


the French call cul de four, or oven- wiſe; 


and the third concha, or trumpet-wiſe, 
But the moderns have ſubdivided theſe 


three ſorts into. many more, to which 


they have given different names, accord- 
ing to their figures and uſes; ſome of 
them are circular, and others elliptical, 

Again, the ſweeps of ſome are larger, 
others leſs, portions of a ſphere, All 
ſuch as are above hemiſpheres, are called 


high, 1 ſurmounted, vaulis; and all 
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that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are called 
low, or ſurbaſed, vaults, or teſtudines. 

In ſome vaqlts the height is greater than 

the diameter; in others it is leſs : others, 


"* again, are quite flat, and only made 
which is inſerted below the knee at a tu- 


with haunſes; others like ovens, or in 
the form of a cul de four, &c. and others 
growing wider as they lengthen, like a 
There are alſo gothic vaults, with ogivcs, 
Se. See the article Oc iv, &c, 

Of vaults ſome again are fingle, others 
double, croſs, diagonal, horizontal, 
aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, 
pendent, Cc. WEL | 


Mafter VAuLTs are thoſe that cover the 


principal parts of buildings, in contra- 
diſtinftion to the upper or ſubordipate 
vaults, which only cover ſome little part, 


. 


as a paſſage or gate, Cc. 7 


Double VAULT 1s one that is built over 


another, to make the outer decoration 
range with the inner; or, to make the 
beauty and decoration of the infide con - 
ſiſtent with that of the outſide, leaves a 
| ſpace between the concavity ot the one 
and the convexity of the other. Inſtances 


of which we have in the dome of St, 


Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's at London, 
and in that of the invalids at Paris, 
VauLTs with compartments are ſuch whoſe 
ſweep, or: inner face, is enriched with .' 
annels of ſculpture, ſeparated by plat- 
ands, Theſe compartments, which are 
of different figures, according to the 
vaults, and uſually gilt on a white 
ground, are made with ftone or brick- 
walls, as in the church of St. Peter at 
Rome, or with plaifter on timber-vaults. 
Theory of VAULTS. A ſemi-circular arch 
or vault, ſtanding on two piedroits, or 
impoſts, and all the ſtones that compoſe 
them, being cut, and placed in ſuch man- 
ner as that their joints or beds, being pro- 
longed, do all meet in the center of the 
vault; it is evident that all the ſtones 
muſt be in the form of wedges z 7. e, muſt 
be wider and bigger at top: by virtue of 
which they ſuſtain each other, and mutu- 
ally oppoſe the effort of their weight, 
which determines them to fall. 

The ſtone in the middle of the vaults, 
which ſtands perpendicular tothe horizon, 
and is called the key of the viult, is 
ſuſtained on each ſide by two contiguous 
ſtones, juſt as by two inclined planes ; 
and, conſequently, the effort it makes to 
fall is not equal to its weight. 


But ſtill that effort is the greater, as the 


inclined planes are leſs inclined; o hat 
19D 2 if 
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impoſt. 


VAU 


i chey were infinitely little inclined, i. e. 


If they were perpendicular to the horizon 
as well as the key, it will tend to fall 
with its whole weight, and would d u- 
ally fall but for the mortar. 


The ſecond ſtore, which is on the right 


or left of the key- ſtone, is ſuſtained by a 


third, which, by virtue of the figure of 


the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to 
the ſecond than the ſecond is to the firſt ; 


and conſequent!y the ſecond, in the effort 
Jt makes to fall, employs a leſs part of its 


weight than the firſt, For the ſame reaſon, 
the ſtones from the key-ſtone employ ſtill 
a leſs and lets part of their weight to the 
laſt, which, reſting on a horizontal plane, 
employs no part of its weight; or, 
which is the ſame thing, makes no effort 
at ail, as being entirely ſupported by the 
Now, in vaults, a great point to be aim- 
ed. at is, that all the vouſſoirs, or key- 


ſtones, make an equal effort towards 


falling. To effect this, it is viſible, that 
as each (reckoning from the key to the 
impoſt) employs till a leſs and 2 part 


of its whole weight; the firſt, for in- 


ftance, only employing one half; the ſe- 


cond, one third z the third, one fourth, 


Oc. There is no other way of making 
thoſe different parts equal, but by a pro- 


portionable zug mentation of the whole; 
. e. the ſecond ſtone muſt be heavier 


than the firſt, the third than the ſecond, 
Se. to the laſt ; which ſhould be infi- 
nitely heavier, 

M. de la Hire demonſtrates what that 
proportion is, in which the weights of 
the ſtones of a ſemi- ciycular arch muſt be 


ticreaſe to be in æquilibrio, or to tend 


with equa] forces to fall, which is the 


firmeſt diſpoſition a vault can have. 


The architects before him had no certain 
rule to conduct themſelyes by, but did all 
at random. Reckoning the degrees of 
the quadrant of a circle, from the key+ 
ſtone to the impolt, the extremity of each 


ſtone will take up ſo much the greater 


arch as it is farther from the key. | 
M. de la Hixe's rule is to augment the 


weight of each ftone aboye that of the 


key ſtone, às much as the tangent of the 


arch of the Rone exceeds the tangent of 
the arch pf half the key. . 


Now the tan- 
ent bf the laſt ſtone of neceſſity becomes 


- Infinite, and of conſequence its weight 


ſhould be fo too; but, as infinity has no 
place in practice, the rule amounts to 


mie, that the laſt ſtopes be loaded as much 
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as poſſible, that they may the better re. 


fi the effort which the vault makes to 
ſeparate them; which is called the ſhoot 
or drift of the vault, 
Mr. Parent has ſince determĩned the curve, 
or figure, which the extrados, or outſide 
of a vault, whoſe intrados, or infide, is 
ſpherical, muſt have, that all the ones 
may be in equilibrio, | 
Key of a VAULT is a ſtone 'or brick in the 
middle of the vault, in form of a trun. 
cated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten all 


., the reſt, See the article Key, 
. Reins, or fillings up of a VAULT, are the 


ſides which ſuſtain it. 

Pendentive of a VAULT is the part ſuſ- 
pended between the arches or ogives, 
See the article PENDENTIVE. 

Inpoſ of a VAULT is the ſtone whereon 
the firſt vouſſoir, or arch-ftone of the 
vault, is laid. See IMPOsT, 

VAUR, a town of Languedoc, in France, 
eighteen miles weſt of "Toulouſe. 

UBEDA, a eity of Andaluſia, in Spain, 
forty-five miles north-eaſt of Granada: 
weſt long. 3 6%; north lat. 38“. 

UVBERLINGEN, a town of Swabia, in 
Germany, ten miles north of Conſtance, 

UBES, or ST. Unts, a city and port- 
town of Portugal, fituated on a fine 

bay, twenty-one miles ſouth of Liſbon, 

UBIQUITARIANS, in chureh-hiftory, a 
ſe& of heretics who ſprung up in Ger- 


many about the year 1590, and main- 


tained that the body of Jeſus Chriſt is 
ubique, everywhere, or in every place, 
at the ſame time, However, they were 
Not quite agreed among themſelves; ſome 
holding, that the body of Jeſos Chriſt, 
even during 'his mortal life, was every 
where; and others dating the ubiquity 
of his body from the time of his aſcen- 


fion only. 
UBIQUITY, omnipreſeyce z an attribute 
of the Deity, whereby he is always in- 
timately preſent to all things; gives the 
- gffe to all things; knows, preſerves, and 
does all in all things, See Go. 
For, fince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in 
all places, as placed therein (becauſe then 
he would need ſomething to his exilt- 
ence, wiz. place; and would have ex- 
tenſion, parts, &c.) he muſt be con- 
ceived to be everywhefe, or in all things, 
as a firſt, univerſal, efficient cauſe, in all 
his effects. See Causk, &c. 


e is preſent therefore to all his erea · 
tures, as a pute act or an exerciſe of an 
_ uftive virtue, which knows, preſerves, 


governs, 


LE. 
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operation. 


UCKERMUND, a town of Upper Sax- 
ony, and dutchy of Pomerania, fituated - 


on a bay of the Baltic-Sea, twenty · five 
miles north-weſt of Stetin, | 
UDDER, aber, in comparative anatomy, 
that part in brutes wherein the milk is 
prepared, anſwering to the mammæ, or 
breaſts, in women, See BREASTS, 
UDENSK OI, a town of Siberia, ſituated 
in eaſt long. 96 3o', north lat. 54%. 
UDINA, à town of Friuli, in Italy, 
twenty-five miles north of Aquileia. 


 VECHT, a town of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 


many, thirty miles north of Oſnabrug. 


VECHT is alſo a river in the United Nether- 


lands; which running from eaſt to weſt 
through the province of Overyſſel, falls 
into the Zuyder-ſea below Swartſluys, 
VECTIS, the LEVER, one of the mecha- 
nic powers. See the article LEVER. 


VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed 


to be drawn from any planet. movin 
round a center, or the focus of an ellipſis, 
to that center or focus, 


This, by ſome writers of the new aſtro- 


nomy, is called vector, or radius vector, 
becauſe it is that line by which the pla - 
net ſeems to be carried round its center, 


and with which it deſcribes areas pro- 


portional to the times. See the articles 
PLANET, AREA, GW. | 
VEDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel 


on horſeback detached from the main. 


body of the army, to diſcover and give 
notice of the enemies defigns. 


VEER, a fea-term variouſly uſed. Thus 


veering out a rope, denotes the letting it 
o by hand, or letting it run out of itſelf. 


15 is not uſed for letting out any running 


rope except the ſheet. | 
Vee is alſo uſed in reference to the wind; 


for, when it changes often, they ſay it 


veers about. 


- VEGETABLE, wzgetabile, in phyſiology, 
a term applied to all plants, conſidered as 


capable of growth; i. e. all natural bo: 
dies which have parts organically forme 
for generation and accretion, but not 
ſenſation. See the article PLANT, 
Vegetables, according to the analyſes 
made of them by chemiſtry, are diſtin- 
guiſhable into two grand tribes, the acid 


and the alkaline; the firſt affording a vola- 
tile acid, and the ſecond a volatile alkali, - 


upon a dry diſtillation : thus guaiacum, 
cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, ſorrel, 


mint, balm, Sc, afford an acid; but 
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Foverds, Ve. every thing. Nor are even 
Fnite minds preſent, otherwiſe than by 


VEG 
garlic, leeks, onions, horſe-radiſh, feurs 
vy-graſs, muſtard, &c, afford an alkati, 
which, when rectified, is hardly diſtin- 

iſhable from that of animal ſubſtances, 
3 as nearly to reſemble the ſpirit and ſalt 


of harrſhorn. os Ha 
- VEGETATION, in phyſiology, the at 


whereby plants receive nouriſhment and 
grow, See the article PLANT, 


The proceſs of nature, in the vegetation 


of plants, is very accurately delivered by 
ol- 


the excellent Malpighi, to the effect f. 
lowing: The egg, or ſeed, of the plant 


being excluded out of the ovary, called 
pod, or huſk, and requiring further fo. 
ſtering and brooding, is committed to 
the earth ; which having received it into 
ber fertile boſom, not only does the office 
of incubation, by her own warm vapours 


and exhalation, joined with the heat of 
the ſun; but, by degrees, ſupplies what 


the ſeed requires for its further growth: 
as abounding everywhere with canals and 
ſinuſes, wherein the dew and rain water, 
impregnated with fertile ſalts, glide, like 


the chyle and blood in the arteries, &c. ' 


of animals. This moiſture, meeting 
with a new depoſited ſeed, is percolated, 
or ſtrained through the pores or pipes 
of the outer rind, or huſk, correſpond- 
ing to the ſecundines of the fœtuſes, on 
the inſide wherecf lies one or more, 
commonly two, thick ſeminal leaves, an- 
ſwering to the placenta in women, and 


the cotyledons in brutes. See the articles 


EGG, SEED, &c. 


Theſe ſeed- leaves conſiſt of a great num | 
ber of little veſiculæ, or bladders, wick 


a tube correſponding to the navel-ſtring in 
animals, In theſe veſiculæ is received 


the moiſture of the earth, trained thro* 


the rind of the ſeed z which makes a 
ſlight fermentation with the proper juice 
before contained therein. This fer- 
mented liquor is conveyed by the umbi- 
lical veſſel to the trunk of the little plant; 


and to the gem, or bud, which is conti- 


guous thereto: upon which a vegetation 
and increaſe of the parts ſutceed. 
duch is the procedure in the vegetation of 


_ plantsz which the illuſtrious author ex- 


emplifies in a grain of wheat, as fol- 
lows : The firſt day the grain is ſown it 
grows a little furgid z and the ſecundine, 
or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral places: 
and the body of the pane, being contĩ- 
nued by the umbilical veſſel to a conglo- 
bated leaf (which is called the pulp or 
fleſh of the ſeed; and is what conſtitutes 
the flower) ſwells; by which means, bes 

only 
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the roots' begin to bunch out z whence 


Jooſe, gapes. The ſecond day, the ſe- 
eundine, or huſk, being broke through, 
the ſtem, or top of the Fature ſtraw, ap- 
pears on the outfide thereof, and grows 
vpwards by degrees: in the mean time, 
the ſeed. leaf, guarding the roots, be- 
comes turgid with its veſiculæ, and puts 
forth a white down, 
ing pulled away, you ſee the roots of the 


and reſt of the ſtalk lying hid. Between 
the roots and the afcending ſtem the 


trunk of the plant is knit, by the navel- 
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uuly the gem or ſprout (which is to be the 
future ſtem) opens, and waxes green, but 


* 


1 


And the leaf be- 


plant bare; the future buds, leaves, 
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a tough earth unſurmountable, turn their 
courſe, and ſhoot almoſt horizontally, 
See the article GENERATION, | 
the placenta, or ſeed-leaf, becoming VEGETATIVE sour, among philoſe. 


hers, denotes that principle in plants, 

y virtue of which they vegetate, or re. 
ceive nouriſhment and grow. See the 
preceding article, - 


VEHICLE, webiculum, in general, de. 


notes any thing that carries or bears ano- 
ther along; but is more particularly uſed 
in pharmacy for any liquid ſerving to di. 
lute ſome medicine, in order that it may 
be adminiſtered more -commodiouſly to 
the patient; 


- VEIL, welum; à pipce of ſtuff, ferving to 


knot, to the flower-leaf, which is very 


moiſt, though it till retains its white 


colour and its natural taſte, The third 


day, the pul 


of the conglobated, or 
round leaf, 


mes turgid with the 


juice which it received from the earth 
'fermenting with its own, | 


cover or hide any thing. 

In the romiſh churches, in time of Lent, 
they have veils or curtains over the altar, 
crucifix, images of ſaints, &c. 


A veil or crape is wore on the head by 


Thus the plant increaſing in bigneſs, and . 


its bud or ſtem becommg taller, from 
whitiſh turns greeniſh: the lateral roots 


nuns, as a badge of their profeſſion : the 
novices wear-white.veils ; but thoſe who 
have made the vows, black ones. See 
the article Nux. 


VEIN, . vena, in anatomy, is 2 veſſel 


alſo break forth greeniſh and pyramidal 
from the geping ſheath, which adheres 


chiefly to the plant; and the lòwer root 
| en longer and hairy, with "many. . 


res ſhooting out of the ſame. 
Indeed there are hairy fibres hanging all 
ng on all the roots, except on their 
z and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind 
about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, lit- 
tle lumps of earth, Ic. like ivy; whence 


2 


they grow curled, Above the lateral 


roots there now break out two other lit- 
tle ones. | 


The fourth day, the ſtem, mounting. 
upwards, makes a right angle with the 


ſeminal leaf: the laſt roots put forth 
more; and the other three, 


into a kind of net- work 
From this time forward the root puſhes 
with more regularity downward, and 


is, however, this great difference in 
their growth, that the ſtalk and branches 


find no. refiftance to their ſhooting up, 


while the roots find a great deal to 
their ſhooting downward, by means of 
the ſolidity of the earth, whence the 


| branches advance much faſter and far- 


ther in their growth than the roots; and 


rowing lar-" 
ger, are cloathed with more hairs, which 
ttraitly embrace the lumps of earth; and 

where they meet with any vacultyy unite 


the ftalk upward, than before, There 


theſe laſt, often ünding the teſiſtance of 
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which carries the blood from the ſeveral 
parts of the body to the heart. The 
veins ate compoſed principally of a mem- 
branaceous, à vaſculous, and a muſcu- 
lous tunic ; but theſe are vaſtly thinner 


than in-the arteries. See ARTERY. 
The veins are only a continuation of the 


extreme capillary arteries, reflected back 
again towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, till at laſt 
they all-form three large and primary 
veins, vix. the cava, which brings the 
'blood back from all parts above and be- 
low the heart; the vena portz, which 
brivgs the blood from the liver; and the 
ulmonary vein, See Cava, Ce. 

be beſt method of tracing the general 

courſe of the veins, is to begin with the 


main trunks, or primary veins, and end 


with their ramifications and capillary ex- 


'# tremities, according to their ſeveral diri- 


Hons and ſubdivifons, ; 

The vena cava ariſes, with a large ſinus, 
from the right auricle of the heart; ſee 
plate CCXCLII. fig. 1. and 2. where 
it is marked 1: and here it ſends out 2 


vein to the heart itſelf, called the coro- 


nary vein; and 18 divided into two trunks, 
a ſuperior, called the cava deſcendens, and 
marked 23 and an inferior one, called 
cava aſcendens, and marked 3. From 
the ſuperior trunk of the vena cava, ariſe 
the following veins, viz. thewena azy- 


gos, marked 4 ; the bronchial vein, which, 
N | in 
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ſepatate, but comes from the azygos, 
— ſometimes from the intereoſtals, and 
in ſome is altogether wanting; the me- 
diaſtinal vein, which accompanies the 


- mediaſtinal artery; the ſuperior dia- 


phragmatie, which in like manner ac- 


companies the artery of that name; and 


finally, the ſubclavians, marked 5, 5 
From theſe laſt ariſe, on each fide, the 


external jugular vein, marked 6, 6, . 


where the right one, in fig. x, is cut 
off: the ju yein in its ſub-diviſions 
receives different denominations from the 
parts over which they are diſtributed ; as 
the frontal, temporal, occipital, &c, From 
the ſubclavians likewiſe ariſe the internal 
jugulars, marked 7, 7: theſe give ra- 
mifications to the larynx, pbarynx, the 
muſcles of the os hyoides, and to the 
tongue: and beſides theſe, its trunls ter- 


minates in a ſack, and brings back the 


blood from the brain and ſinuſes of the 
dura'mater. From the ſame veins like- 
wiſe ariſe the vertebral one, which aſ- 
cends to the cranium thro” the tranſverſe 
apophyſes of the vertebrz of the neck ; 


alſo the intercoſtals, marked 8 (fig. 2.) 
the mammary veins, marked 9, 9, ibid. 


the ſcapulares and muſculares: and, fi- 
nally, the axillary veins, marked 10, 10, 


the exterior branch of which is called the 


cephalic, marked 11, 11, (fig. 1. and'2,) 
and extended along the exterior part of 
the arm towards the thumb; its interior 
branch, called the bafilic, and marked 
12, 12 ; the vena mediana, formed of 
the concourſe of the hepatic and baſilic, 
and marked 13, x43; and finally, that 
which runs over the back of the hand to- 
wards the little finger, is called the fal- 
vatella, See Az vos, &c. 

The inferior trunk of the vena cava is 
remarkable for its valves, which ſerve to 
prevent-the blood from'returning towards 
the extremities: it is marked 3. 

From it ariſe the following veins ; viz. 
the diaphragmatic, hepatic, and renal or 


emulgent veins, which laſt go to the kid- 


nies, and are marked 14, 14; alſo the 
ſpermatic veins, ſacra and iliacs, which 


laſt are marked 15, 15; and from theſe, 


on each fide, ariſe ee, be and epiga- 
ſtries, as alſo the crural veins, which go 


to the feet, and are marked x6, 16; the 


internal branch of this, toward the inter- 
nal malleolus, is called the ſaphcera ; 
and its external branch about the knee, 
the poplitæa; in the leg it is called ſura- 
lis; and about the great toe of each foot, 
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in ſome ſubjects, indeed, does not riſe 


- the cephalic vein of the foot. See the 
article DIAPHRAGMATIC, &c. 

The vena portæ has ſome kind of reſem- 
blance to a tree in its ſtructure: its roots, 

or inferior branches, being divided inta 
the right and left. From the right ariſe 
all the meſeraic veins of the inteſtines, 

| the interna] hæmorrhoidal, and the right 
epiploics: the left is called the ſplenic 
vein; from which ariſe the gaſtrics, the 
vaſa brevia, the pancreatic epiploic, and 
ſometimes alſo the internal hzmorrhoi- 
dal vein. The trunk of the vena porte 
affords the cyſtic veins, the right gaftric, 
duodenal, Sc. And laſtly, where the 
trunk begins to explicate, it conſtitutes 
the ſinus portæ in the liver; and from 
this it is divided into innumerable bran- 
ches, diſperſed through the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the liver. See the articles Lt- 
VER, MESERAIC, Ec. 

The third primary vein is the pulmona 
one, which ariſes from the left auridte of 
the heart, where it firſt forms a finus; 
and is, ſoon afterwards, divided into four * 
branches, and finally into innumerable 
ramifications, diſtributed through the 
whole ſubſtance of the lungs (ib. hg. 3.) 
repreſents the pulmonary vein in the time 
of expiration ; @ being its trunk, cut cloſe 
to the baſe of the heart; 5, 5, its divi- 
ſions to the right and left lobe of the 
lungs; c the canalis arterioſus; d, d, the 
extremities of the arteries freed from the 
veſicles of the lungs, and their inoſcula- 
tions with the pulmonary veins, 

VEIN, among miners, is that ſpS&e which is 

| bounded with woughs, and contains ore, 
ſpar, canck, clay, chirt,.croil, brownhen, 
pitcher-chirt, cur, which the philoſophers 
call the mother of metals, and ſometimes 
ſoil of all colours. When it bears ore, 
it is called a quick vein; when no ore, a 
dead vein, See TRACING, 

VEJOURS, viſores, in law, are thoſe ſent - 
by the court, to take a view of any place 
in queſtion for the better decifion of the 
right, 

It is alſo uſed for thoſe who are ſent to 
view ſuch as eſſoign themſeives de malo 
lecti, whether in truth they be ſuch as 
that they cannot appear, or whether they 
be counterfeit, See Es801N. 

- VEIT, or St. VEIT, the name of two towns 
in the circle of Aultria, in Germany 

one in the dutchy of Carniola, and the 
other in that of Carinthia, 
VELA, a remarkable cape on the coaſt of 
Terra Firma, in weſt long. 737 30', and 
north lat, 125. | h 
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VELAMENTUM n0MBYCINUM, aname 
which ſome anatomiſts give to the vel- 


vet membrane, or inner ſkin of the in- | 


teſtines. See INTESTINES, 

VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in 
the court of the Roman emperors, bein 
a kind of uſher, whofe poſt was behind 
the curtain in the prince's apartments; 
as that of the chancellors was at the en- 

try of the baluſtrade, and that of the oſti- 
arii at the door. The velarii had a ſu- 
perior of the ſame denomination who 
com manded them. | 

VELAY, the north-eaft diviſion of Lan- 
guedoc, in France. 

VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of 
antient ſoldiery, who were armed lightly 
with a javelin, a aſk, cuiraſfe and ſhield. 

VELLEITY, velleitas, in the ſchool-phi- 
loſophy, is uſually defined a languid, 
cold, and remiſs will. Others fay, it 
implies an impotency of obtaining what 
we require. Others will have it a flight 
deſire for ſome.hing which a perſon does 
not matter much, or is too indolent to 
feek. See the article WILL, &c. 

- VELDENTS, a town in the circle of the 

Lower Rhine, in Germany, ſituated on 


the eaſt ide of the river Moſelle, fifteen ' 


miles eaſt of Triers. - 

VELEZ, a town of New Caſtile, fifty 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Madrid. | 

VELIRA, a town of Sclavonia, ſixty miles 
north · we ſt of Poſega: eaſt long. 17317, 
north lat. 46* 1. 

VELLA, in botapy, a genus of the tetra. 
dynamia-filiculola clais of plants, with a 
tetrapetalous crucifarm flower: the ſta- 
mina are ſix filaments, about the length 
of the cup; and the fruit is a globoſe, 
eriſtated, bilocular pod, containing a few 
roundliſh feeds, 

VELLETRI, a town of the Campaniz of 
Rome, about twenty miles eaſt of that 
city, 

VELLICATION, among phyſicians, the 
act of twitching. The word is more par- 
ticularly applied to a fort of ſudden con- 
vulſions that happen to the fibres of the 
muſcles. | 

VELOCITY, ſwiftneſs, or that aff-Qion 

of motion whereby a moving body is 
diſpoted to run over a certain ipace in a 
certain time. See MOTION, 


For ihe velocity of falling bodies, ſee the 


article ACCELERATION, | 

In the doctrine of fluxions it js uſual to 
conſider the yelocity with which magnj- 
tudes flow, or are generated. Thus, 


the veiocity with which a line flows, is 
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the fame as that of the point, which * 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe or enirate <p boy 
The velocity with which a ſurface flows 
is the ſame as the velocity of a given right 


line, that, by moviog parallel to itſelf, 


is ſuppoſed to generate a rectangle, al. 
ways equal to the furface. The velocity 
with which a ſolid flows, may be mea. 


. ſured by the velocity of a giver plain ſur. 


face that, by moving parallel to itſelf, is 
ſuppoſed to generate an erect priſm, or 
cylinder, always equal to the ſolid. The 
velocity with which an angle flows, ig 
meaſured by the velocity of a point, ſup- 
poſed to deſcribe the arc of a given cir. 
cle, which ſubtends the angle, and mea. 
ſures it. All theſe velocities are mea. 
ſured at any term of the time of the 
motion, by the ſpaces which would be 
deſcribed in a given time, by thele 
paints, lines, or ſurfaces, with their 
motions continued uniformly from that 
term. | 

The velocity with which a quantity 


flows, at any teim of the time, while it 


is ſuppoſed to be generated, is called its 
fluxion, See the article FLUx10N, 


VELOM, a kind of parchment, finer, 


evener, and whiter than the common ſort, 
See the article PARCHMENT, 


VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff, all filk, 


covered on the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, 
fine, ſoft ſhag, the other fide being a very 
ſtrong clole tiſſue, | 

The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velvet- 
ing, of this ſtuff, is formed of part of the 
threads of the warp, which the workman 
puts on a long narrow-channeled ruler 
or needle, which he afterwards cuts, by 


drawing a ſharp ſteel tool gs the chan- 


nel of the needle to the ends of the warp. 
The principal and beſt manufactories of 
velvet are in France and Italy, particu- 
larly in Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 
and Lucca: there are others in Holland, 
ſet up by the french refugees; whereof 
that at Harlem is the moſt conſiderable: 
but they all come ſhort of the beauty of 
thole in France, and, accordingly, are 
ſold for 10 or 15 per cent, leſs. There 
are even ſome brought from China, but 
they are the worſt of all. 
There are velvets of various kinds ; a9 
plain, that is, uniform and ſmooth, with- 
out either figures or ſtripes, 
Figured ne that is, adorned and 
worked with divers figures, though the 
ground be the ſame with the figures; 
that is, the whole ſurface velveted. 
Ramage of branched velvet, 2 
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Jong talks, branches, &c. on a ſattin 
ground, which is ſometimes of the ſame 
colour with the velvet, but more uſually 
of a different one. Sometimes, inſtead 
of ſattin, they make the ground of gold 


and filverz whence the denominations of 


velvets with gold ground, Cc. 


ghorn velvet, is that wherein the threads, 


that make the velveting, havebeen ranged 
in the channeled ruler, but not cut there, 


Striped velvet, is that wherein there are 


ſtripes of divers colours running along 


the warp, whether theſe ſtripes be — | 
rtly ſattin, or all velveted. - 


velvet, and 
Cut velvet, is that wherean the ground is 
a kind of. taffety, or gros de tours, and 
the Hgures velvet, | 
Velvets are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with 
regard to their different degrees of ſtrength 


and goodnels, into velvets of four threads, 


three threads, two threads, and a thread 
and a half : the firſt are thoſe where there 
are eight threads of ſhag, or velveting, 
to each tooth of the reed; and the ſecond 
have only fix, and the reſt four, 

In general, all velvets, both worked and 
cut, ſnorn and flowered, are to have their 


warp and ſhag of organiſm, ſpun and 
twiſted, or thrown in the mill; and their 
woof of ſilk well boiled, Sc. They are 


all of the ſame breadtttddz. 
VENA, VEt1N, in anatomy. See VEiIn. 


VENAFRO, a town of Italy, twenty- five 


miles north of Naples. 
VENAISSIN, the territory whereof Avig- 
non is the capital, See AVIGNON, 
VENAL, or Vexnous, among anatomiſts, 


Fc. ſomething that bears a relation to the 


veins, See the article VEIN, _. 
This word is alſo uſed for ſomething 
bought with money, or procured by 
bribes, E. 

VENANT, or St. VꝑNANT, a town of 
Artois, twenty miles weſt of Liſle. 

VENCE, a town of Provepce, in France, 
ſituated on the confines of Piedmont, ten 
miles welt of Nice. . 


VENDEE, in law, fignifies the perſon to 


whom a thing is ſold; in oppolition to 


vendor, or ſeller. | 

VENDITIONI gxeonas, in law, a ju- 
dicial writ ditedted to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to ſell goods, which he had 
formerly, by command, taken into his 


hands, for the ſatisfying a judgment 


given in the king's court. 
VENDOSME, à town of O 

France, ſituated on the river Loire, thirty 

ſeven miles. welt of Orleans. 


VENEERING, VaxEBAIdd, or FINEER= 


Vol. IV. 
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. Whereby ſeveral thin-flices or leaves 
fine woods, of different kinds, are ap- 


-- 


Orleanois, in 


1NG; a kind of marquetry, or inlaying, 
0 


plied and faſtened on à ground of ſome 
common wood. See MARQUETRY.-/ 
There are two kinds of playing; the 
one, which is the moſtFcommon and 
more ordinary, goes no farther than the 
making of compartments of different 
woods; the other requires much more 
art, in repreſenting flowers, birds, and 
the like figures, 2 
The firſt kind is properly called veneer. 
ing ; the latter is more properly called 
marquetry. | | 
The wood uſed in veneering is firſt ſawed - 
out into ſlices or leaves about a line in 
thickneſs; i. e. the twelfth part of an 
inch, In order to ſaw them, the blocks 
or planks are placed upright, in a kind 
of ſawing-preſs. See SAWING- MILL, 
Theſe ſlices are afterwards cut into nar- 
row ſlips, and faſhioned divers way?, 
according to the deſign propoſed ; then 
the joints having been exactly and nicely 
adjuſted, and the pieces brought down 
to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral. 
planes for the purpoſe, they are glued 
down on a ground or block, with good 
ſtrong enghſh glue. | = 

The. pieces being thus jointed and glued, 
the work, if ſmall, is put in a preſs; if 
large, tis laid on a bench covered with 
a board, and prefſed down with poles or 
pieces of wood, one end of which reaches 
to the ceiling of the room, and the other 
bears on the board. WI. 

When the glue is thoroughly dry, it is 


taken out of the preſs and finiſhed; firſt 
with little planes, then with divers ſcra-. 


pers, ſome of which reſemble raſps, 
which take off the dents, &c, left by the 
planes. ER. F 
Afier it has been ſufficiently ſcraped, they 


poliſh it with the ſkin ot a ſea- dog, wax 


and a bruſh, or poliſher of ſhave graſs z 


which is the laſt operation. 


VENERE AL, ſomething belonging to ve- 


nery; as the lues venerea, french dileale,, 
or pox, See Pox, GONORRHOEA, Cc. 


-VENERIS o085TRUM, the ſtimulus or in- 
centive of venery, is an appeHation given + 


by ſome anatomiſts to the clitoris. 


VENER1S OESTRUM is alſo uſed by others 


for the tranſport of love, or the utmoſt 

extacy of deſire, or enjoyment, iu, co- 

ition. | 
VENERY, is uſed for the act of copula- 
tion, or coition, of the two ſexes. See 
the article GENERAT1ON, | 
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VEextry alſo denotes the a& or exerciſe of 


hunting wild beaſts, which are alſo called 
beaſts of venery, and beaſts of the foreſt, 


- See the article GaME. | 
VENESECTION, or PH4LEBOTOMY, in 


See the article PHLEBOTOMY. 


— 
VENE TA bolus, the Venetian bole, a fine 


red earth uſed in painting, and called in 
the colour-ſhops venetian red. It is im- 
properly denominated a bole, being a 

enuine ſpecies of red ochre, It is of a 
foe bright, and not very deep red, ap- 
proaching, in ſome degree, to the colour 
of minium, or red-lead, and is mode- 
rately heavy, and of an even and ſmooth 
texture, yet very friable, and of a duſty 
ſurface : it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
is very ſmooth, and ſoft to the touch, 
eaſily crumbles to pieces between the fin- 
gers, and very much ſtains the ſkin in 
handling. It has a ſlight aftringent taſte, 
and makes no fermentation with acids. 
It is dug in Carinthia, and ſent from 
Venice to all parts of the world, being 


an excellent colour, and very cheap; our 


colour- men however find many ways of 
adulterating it. | 


VENEZUELA, a province of Terra Fir- 


) 


ma, lying on the northern ocean, and 
having new Andaluſia on the eaſt, new 
Granada on the ſouth, and the river De 
la Hacha on the weſt. 


VENIAL, in the Romiſh theology, a term 


. — 


applied to flight ſins, and ſuch as eaſily 
obtain pardon. In confeſſing to the 
prieſts, people are not obliged to accuſe 


themſelves of all their venial fins. The 


thing that gives the greateſt embarras to 
the Romiſh caſviſts, is to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween venial and mortal fins. The re- 


formed reje& this diſtintion of venial 


and mortal fins, and maintain, that all 


ſins, how grievous ſoever, are venial, and 


all fins, how ſlight ſoever, are mortal. 


And the reaſon they urge is, that all ſins, 


though of their own nature mottal, yet 
become venial or pardonable, by virtue 


of our Saviour's paſſion, to all ſuch as 


fulfil the conditions on which it is offer- 
ed in the goſpel. 


ENICE, the capital of a republic in Italy, 
of the ſame name, is ſituated in the La- 
gunes, or ſmall iſlands, of the gulph of 
Venice, about five miles from the conti- 


nent: eaſt, longit. 13“, and north lat. 


45% 40%. 


Venice is ſo happily ſituated, that no ar- 


my can approach it by land; the avenues 
to thoie iſlands being ſo exceeding diffi- 
cult, that they have not thought it ne- 
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ceſſary to incloſe the city with a wall. 


Nothing can appear more beautiful than 


this city, as we approach it either from 
the continent or the ſea, with its numer- 
ous palaces and lofty towers: its circum. 
ference is about ſix miles, and its inha- 


bitants are computed at two hundred 
thouſand, 


VENIRE FacCt1as, in law, is a judicial 


writ lying. where two parties plead and 
come to iſſue; directed to the ſheriff, 
to cauſe twelve men, of the ſame neigh- 
bourhvod, to meet, and try the ſame, 
and to ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken. 


VENLO, a town of dutch Gelderland, 


fituated on the river Maes 


nine miles 
ſouth of Gelder. 9 95 ah 


VENOSA, a town of Ktaly, eighty miles 


eaſt of Naples, 


VENT, VENT-HOLE, or SPIRACLE, a 


little aperture left in the tubes or pipes 


of fountains, to facilitate the air's e- 


ſcape z or, on occaſion, to give them air, 
as in froſty weather, &c, for want of 
which they are apt to burſt, See Pipe. 

Vent is likewiſe applied to the covers of 
wind-furnaces, whereby the air -enters, 
which ſerves them for bellows, and which 
are topped with regiſters or ſluices, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat required, 


as in the furnaces of glaſs-houſes, al. 
ſayers, &c. | 


VENTA DE CRUZ, a town of Terra Fit. 


ma, forty miles ſouth of Porto Bello. 


- VENTER, BELLY, in anatomy, a cavity 


in the body of an animal, containing viſ- 
cera, or other organs neceſſary for the 
8 of divers functions. 
hyſicians divide the human body into 
three venters, regions, or cavities; the 
firſt, the head, containing the brain, &c. 
See the article SKULL, &c. 5 
The ſecond, the breaſt, or thorax, as far 
as the diaphragm, containing the organs 
of reſpiration, See THORAX, 
The third, which is what we call the 
venter, or belly, is that wherein the in- 
teſtines and organs of generation and di- 
geſtion are contained; called, by anato- 
miſts, the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 


VENTER is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a par- 


tition of the effects of a father and mo- 


ther, among children born, or accruing 
from different marriages. 


VENTER is alſo uſed for the children where - 


of a woman is delivered at one pregnan- 


cy: thus, two twins are ſaid to be of the 
ſame venter. 


VENTER, or BELLY of a muſcle, is the 
fleſny or belly-part thereof, as contra- 
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VEN 
diſtinguiſhed from the two tendons, its 
extremes, one whereof is called the head, 


and the other the tail, of the muſcle. See 
the article MUsCLE, 


VenTER DRACONIS, DRAGON's BELLY, 


VENTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpiracles 


in aſtronomy, denotes the middle of a 
planet's orbit, or that part moſt remote 
from the nodes, i. e. from the dragon's 


head and tail; being the part which has 


the greateſt latitude, or is at the greateſt 
diſtance from the ecliptie. 


or ſubterraneous places, where freſh, cool 
wind being kept, they are made to com- 
municate, by means of tubes, funnels, 
or vaults, with the chambers or other 
apartments of a houſe, to cool them in 
ſultry weather. LET 


VENTILATOR, a machine by which the 


| indefatigable 
to ſet the miſchiefs arifing from foul air 


- noxious air of any cloſe place, as an ho- 


ſpital, gaol, ſhip, chamber, Cc. may 
be changed for freſh air. The noxious 


qualities of bad air have been long known, 


though not ſufficient] 


attended to, in 
radtiee; but it -is to 


hoped, that the 
pains taken by Dr, Hales, 


in a juſt light, and the remedy he has 


propoſed by the uſe of his ventilators, 


will at length prevail over that unac- 
countable floth or obſtinacy, whieh, where 


particular intereſts are not concerned, 
ſeems to 


oſſeſs the generality of man- 
kind, and which rarely allows them to 


give due attention to any new diſcovery, 


=y 


The ventilators invented by that ingeni- 
ous gentleman, conſiſt of à ſquare box, 


ABCD (plate CCXCIV. fig. 1.) about 
ten feet long, five wide, and two deep; 
in the middle of which is placed a broad 


partition, or midriff, made to move up 


and down, from A to C, on hinges at 
the end E, by means of an iron-rod ZR, 


fixed to the midriff at Z. Another box, 
of the ſame ſize with the former, having 


a like midriff, bar, Sc. is placed near 
the former, ibid. fig. 2. with its rod 


ver F G, moveable on the center O; ſo 
that by the alternate riſing and depreſſin 


of the leyer-F G,the- midriffs are all 
raiſed-and depreſſed alternately, by which 


means theſe double bellows are at the ſame 


time both drawing and pouring out the 
air. That the midriffs may be rendered 
lighter, they may be made of four bars 


lengthwiſe and as many placed croſs 


them, each about three inches broad, and 
an inch thick, the vacant ſpaces bein 
filled up with thin pannels of — 
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In order to make the midriffe move with 


| eaſe, and without touching the 
es of the boxes, there is an iron- regu- 


lator NL, fig. 1. fixed-upright to the 


middle of the end AC of the box. As 


very little air will eſcape if the edges of 
the midriff be within one twentieth pait 


of an inch from the ſides of the box, 
there is no neceſſity for leathern ſides, as 


in common bellows. / The end AC of 
the box muſt be ſomewhat circular, that 


it may be the better adapted to the riſing 


and falling of the midriff; and at the 


other end of the midriff a lip of leather 
may be nailed over the hinges, . 


To the ventilators above deſcribed, eight 
valves are adapted. for the air to paſs 


— 


through; theſe valves are placed at the 
hinge · end B 


5 fig. 2. numbered 2, 
2 3, 4, Cc. The valve x opens in- 


ward, to admit the air to enter, when the 
midriff is depreſſed at the other end, by 
- means of the lever FG; and at the ſame 
time the valve 3, in the lower ventilator, 
is ſhut by the compreſſed air, which paſſes 


out at the valve 4: but when that midriff 


. is raiſed, the valve 1 ſhuts; and the air 


paſſes out at the valve 2. The ſame is 


to be obſerved of the valves 5, 6, 7, 8, 


of the other box; ſo that when by the 


motion of the lever F G, the midriffs are 
_ alternately+rifing and wg, to two 


of the ventilators are conſtant 
in the air, and two of them àt the ſame 
time are blowing it out at their proper 


y drawing 


valves, the air entering at the valves 1, 


2, 4, 5, 7. 
the valves, is fixed a book 


3, 6, 8, and paſſing out at the valves 
To the ventilators, before 


- fig. 3. as à common receptacle for all 


the air that comes out of: theſe valves, 


- which air is conveyed away through the 
trunk P, paſſing through the wall of a 


building, SS. 


From the foregoing explanation, the na · 


ture of ventilators may be eaſily under- 


ſtood, and therefore we ſhall be briefer in 
RZ. Both theſe rods are fixed to a le- 


the following deſcription: of thoſe lately 


- eretted-in Newgate, for exhauſting that 


. priſon of its foul air. In this priſon then 


there are ſeven ventilators, each nine feet 


long, and four feet and a half wide; 


two pair of which are laid on each other: 


theſe ventilators are worked by means of 
2 wind-mill,: The valves of the venti- 


lators open into a large wooden box AB, 


fig. 4. which is faſtened to the ventila- 


tors by the hooks A A: this box is di- 
vided into three ſpaces ; the middle, ot 


largeſt, CC, receives all the foul air dic- 
charge! 
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charged by the-ventilators, whence: it 


piſſes through a trunk DD, bxteen inches 


wide, throogh the leads into the open 
air. The outer ſpaces BBBB, receive 
the foul air through the trunks FF, from 
the ſeveral wards, from whence it is con- 
veyed into the ventilators, through thoſe 
valves which open inward, and then di- 
charged by the other valves of the venti- 
Jators, into the middle partition of the 
box, and from thence conveyed, by the 
pipe DD, into the open air. Theſe ven- 
tilators are fixed in an upper room of 
Newgate, in order to be near the leads, 
where the wind- mill, which works them, 


is erected; and from each of the outer 


noſtrils FF, there are trunks, with ſlid- 


ing ſhutters, paſſing into the ſeveral 


wards ; fo that by opening theſe trunks, 


any of the wards may be ventilated, ei- 
ther — 
the midriffs may not be ſpoiled for want 


„or ſeveral at a time, That 


of air, when all the trunks are ſhot, there 


- are two holes cut in the outer noſtrils, at 
FE E, which are covered with boxes twen- 


ry inches long, and fourteen wide. In 


the bottom of each of theſe boxes is a 
large moveable valve, of ſuch a weight 


as hot to open but when all the other 
paſſages for the air are ſtopped : by means 


. © of theſe valves the ventilators are ſupplied 


with air, when all the trunks, going in- 
to the ſeveral wards, are eloſed, and the 
midriffs are not in danger of breaking for 


Tue wind- mill, fg. g. erefted for work- 


ing the ventilators, is defigned to move 


With a ſmall degree of wind; that the 
ventilators may be the oftener worked, 


The mill poſt is fixed on four croſs- 


trees, and ſupported by the braces «vx y. 


This poſt is hollow, that the iron-rod a, 
may -paſs through, the lower end of it 
being fixed to the lever of the ventilators. 


The upper end of this rod goes to the 
- Jron-axle-tree, which has a crank fix 
inches long, and therefore gives a ſtroke 
of thirteen inches; and the other end 
being fixed to the lever, at a proper di- 


ſtance from the center of its motion, raiſes 


the midriffs fifteen inches. The iron-sxle- 


tree extends about two feet beyond the 
face of the ſails, from the extremity of 


Which, p, eight iron-braces go to the 


vanes m, u, 0, p, 2, r, 9, c. The 


frame turns on the poſt, on friction- 


wheels, fo that the ſails always face the 
wind, by means of the vane i; / is the 
break-pole, which, by pulling the rope 
t, Hops the mill: 6, 4, c, e, ate iron- 
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braces, faſtened at esch end with iron. 
bolts, to keep the frame from wrac 
See the article Wix o- MILL, 
Fig. 6. repreſents an inſtrument invent. 
ed for going with ſafety into damps, and 
other noxious air, XZ repreſents a ſquare 
piece of elder, or willow, a foot long, 
and two inches both in breadth and depth, 
with a hole, K-LQU, five eighths of an 
-znch diameter, bored through it; and, at 
CD, ſhort foſſets, with like holes bored 
+ through them; to which foſſets hollow 
reed-canes are to be fixed by means of 
- » ſhort ſupple: leathern pipes, ſo as to be 
flexible at theſe jcints, N, T, 8, are ſquare 
holes, two inches deep, and an inch and 
three quarters wide, with their leathern 
covers FG, HI, nailed over them. IN 
is a broad leathern valve, moving on 
joints at I, ſo as to open, by the force 
of the air, which paſſes down the pipe 
BKL, when the breath is drawn in at 
. the: mouth at the middle foſſet, which 
; ſtands five eighths of an inch above GH, 
+ GS is another like valve, which fhuts the 
hole, at Q cloſe, while the breath is 
drawing in, through the middle foſſet; 


king. 


but whien, on the contrary, the perſon 


breathes out through the middle foſſet, 
the valve IN cloſes the hole L, and the 
: other valve GS opens for the breath to 
_ paſs freely off through the pipe U A ; by 
which means the perſon always draws 
in freſh air. There are two fliff wites 
as T, fixed to prevent the valves open- 
ing too far, leſt the force of the breath, 
which is but ſmall, ſhould not ſhut them, 
This inſtrument is to be fixed to the 
mouth by a tape, or cord, tied round the 
bead; and it will be convenient to have 
cuſhions at the eorners C and D, for the 
cheeks to bear off a part of the preſſure, 
By the help of this inſtrument a perſon 
may go into a ſuffacating air, as in ſome 
mines, Sc. his noſtrils being ſtopped with 
cotton, without any danger of ſuffocation, 
VENTIMIGLIA, a port town of Italy, 
belonging to the Genoeſe, ſituated on the 
Mediterranean, 100 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Genoa: eaſt lon. 7 30, north lat. 43* 45 
VENTRICLE, ventriculus, properly de- 
notes any little cavity; but is more par- 
ticularly uſed, by phy ſicians and anato- 
miſts, for the ſtomach. See STOMACH. 
For thoſe cavities of the heart and brain, 
called ventricles, ſee HEART ard BRAaiN, 
VEN TRILOQUOUS, an appellation given 
to. the engaltrimythi, See the aiticle 
ExXGASTRIMYTHI, | F 
VENTURINE, or N mph is 
' loMmee. 
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| gold - wire uſed by embroiderers. 
IN . 7 WIKE.,” Z . 
+ VENUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior 


. 1 * 


planets, revolving round the ſun, in an 
orbit between that of mercury and the 
earth. See PLANET, ORBIT, Go. 

According to Mr. Caſſini, the greateſt 
diſtance of venus from the earth is 38415, 
the mean diſtance 22000, and the leaft 
diſtance 5585, ſemi-diameters of the 


earth. Herdiſtance ſrom the ſun is 108 


of the earth's diſtance from the ſun: her 


excentricity 5 3 the inclination of her or- 


bit 30 23/3 and her parallax 30. See the 
INCLINATION, and PARALLAX. 

The ſemi-diameter of venus is to that of 
the earth as 10 to 19; her periodical 
courſe round the ſun is performed in 224 
days, 17 hours; and her motion round 
her own axis in 24 hours. See the articles 


articles DISTANCE, EXCENTRICITY, 


 DIaMETER and PERIOD. 8 
Veaus is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by her 


brightneſs and whiteneſs, which exceeds 
that of all the other planets, and which 
is ſo conſiderable, that in a duſky place 
ſhe projects a ſenſible ſhadow. See con- 
ſtantly attends the ſun, and never departs 
from him above 47%. When ſhe goes be- 
fore the ſun, that is, riſes before him, ſhe 


is called phoſphorus, or lucifer, or the 
morning ſtar z and when ſhe follows him, 
that is, ſets after him, heſperus, or veſ- 


r, or the evening ſtar, See the articles 
HOSPHORUS, VESPER, Go. 
The eye in venus will behold four planets 
aboye it, viz. our earth, mars, jupiter, 


and ſaturn; and one below it, which is 


mercury: and when our earth is in oppo- 
ſition to the ſun, it will appear then (in 
the night) to ſhine with a full orb, and 
be very bright, The moon will appear 
always to accompany the earth, and 
never to be ſeen from her above half a 


degree. Mercury will never appear to 


be above 3$* diſtant from the ſun. 
October 14, 1666, N. S. Caſſini obſery- 


eld ſeveral [pots in, the body of this planet, 


by whoſe motion he judged (though he 
was not certain) that ſhe moved either by 
a circulation, or a kind of libration 
round. her axis, in about 23 bours. See 
the article LIBRATION, 

A. D. 1672, and 1686, the ſame aſtro- 


nomer, with a teleſcope of 34 feet, be- 


lie ves he ſaw a ſatellite moving round this 
planet, and diftant from it ahout three 


fifths of venus's diameter. It had the 


ſame phaſes with yenus, but was wilh- 


ſometimes. uſed for the fineſt and flen= 
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out any well defined form, and its dias 


meter ſcarce exceeded one fourth of that 
1 venus. N { 
1 r. Gre ory thiaks it more than 


bable, that this was a ſatellitez and ſup- 


poſes the reaſon why it is not uſually 
ſeen, to be the unfitneſs of its ſurface to 
reflect the rays of the ſun's light; us is 


the caſe of the ſpots in the moon, of 


which, if the whole diſc of the moon 
were compoſed, he thinks that the planet 


could not be ſeen in venus. 
Venus, when viewed through a teleſcope, 


is rarely ſeen to ſhine with a full face, 


but has phaſes juſt like thoſe of the moon, 


being now gibbous, now horned, Sc. 


and her illumined part conſtantly turned 
towards the ſun, i. e. looks towards the 
eaſt, when phoſphorus, and towards the 


. weſt, when heſperus, See PAS. 
M. De la Hire, in 1700, through a te- 


leſcope of 16 feet, diſcovered mountains 


in venus, which he found to be larger than 
thoſe in the moon. See Moon, © 


Sometimes ſhe. is ſeen in the diſc of the 


5 


un, in form of a dark round ſpot. 8 
the article TRansIT, _ WR: 
The phænomena of venus evidently ſhew 


the falſity of the ptolemaic ſyſtem, for 


that ſyſtem ſuppoſes that venus's orb in- 
cloſes the earth, See the article COPER- 
NICAN SYSTEM, 5 NN 


Venus, in chemiſtry, 85 ſame with cop- 
per. See the article 5 


oprER. 
RA, a port- town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Granada, forty- four miles ſouth- 


welt of Carthagena. 


VERA CRUZ, à port-town of Mexico; whh 


a ſtrong and commodiovs harbeur, ſitu- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in weſt 
long. 100%, north lat. 18 300. 


VERA FAE, or Conax, the capital of a 
province of the ſame name, in Mexico: 


weſt long. 93*, and north lat. r5* 6. 


VERAGUA, a province of Mexico, fitu- 
| ated on the South ſea, weſtward of the 


ulph of Panama. 
RA 


in botany, a genus of the polygamia-mo- 


noecia claſs of plants, the hermaphrodite 
corolla whereof conſiſts of ſix oblong, 
lanceolated, ſerrated petals; the male 


corolla is divided into fix parts; the fruit 


conſiſts of three oblong, ere, compreſſ- 
; | ; 
ed capſules, made up of one valve, and 


containing only one cell; the ſeeds are 
numerous, compreſſed, and truncated, 
and more obtuſe upon one extremity, 


For the virtues of this plant, fee the ar- 
ticle White HELLEBORE, 


VERB, 


TRUM, the wart HELLEBORE, 


= | * 
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VERB, in grammar, a word ferving to 
expreſs 92 affirm of any toe Be 
attribute to it; or, according to others, 
It is a word principally uſed to ſignify the 
»ffirmation, and ſhews that the diſcourſe, 
wherein it is uſed, is that of a man, 
ho not only has a conception of things, 
- but judges or affirms ſomething of them : 
though it is principally uſed in this ſenſe, 
yet it is made uſe of alſo to ſignify other 
- motions of the ſoul, as to deſire, to pray, 
to command ; but this .it only does by 
changing the mood or inflex ion. The 
verb, in its primary fſignification, ſhould 
have no other uſe, but to mark the con - 
nexion which we make in the mind, be- 
. tween the two terms of a propoſition : 
but the eſe, 10 be, is the only one that 
has retained this ſimplicity z nor, in ſtrict- 
neſs, has this retained it, but in the third 
rſon, as 70 :5, Men being naturally 
inclined to ſhorten their r 4 to the 
affirmation they have almoſt always add- 
ed other fignifications, in the ſame word, 
ſio as that two words make a propoſition z 
as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives; where 
diwvit includes both the attribute and af- 
_ firmation z it being the ſame thing to ſay, 
Peter lives, as that Peter is living z and 
hence the great variety of verbs in every 
Janguage. To conſider ſimply what is 
eſſential to à verb, the only true defini-, 
tion is, a word (ignifying an affirmation ; 
but if we ſhould chuſe to add its principal. 
accidents, it may be defined thus; à word 
which ſignifies affirmation, with the de- 
ſignation of perſon, number, and time. 
erbs are variouſly divided: with reſpect 
to the ſubject, they are divided into ac- 
tive, paſſive, neuter, c. with reſpe& to 
their inflexions, into regular, irregolar, 
perſonal, imperſonal, auxiliary, ſubſtan- 
tive, &c. A verb aQlive is a verb which 
expreſſes an action that falls bo. another 
ſubject or object; ſuch are I love, I work, 
Sc. which ſignify the action of loving, 
working, Sc. of theſe thete are three 
kinds; the one called tranſitive, where 
the action paſſes to a ſubject diff:rent 
from the agent; reflected, where the ac- 
tion returns upon the agent; and reci- 
procal, where the action returns mutually 
upon the two agents that produced it, 


A verb paſſive is that which expreſſes a a 
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"which of itſelf takes up the whole id 
the action, as I fey. thou prog _ 
Loren We walk, you run, they fland : the 
atins called them neuters, Drexnle they 
are neither active, nor paſſive, though the 
have the force and fignification of both. 
Of theſe verbs ſome form their tenſes by 
the auxiliary verb to have, as I bade 
Sept, you have run; and they are called 
_ neuter actives. There are others which 
form their compound parts by the auxi. 
liary to be, as I am come; theſe are call. 
ed neuters paſſive. A verb ſubſtantive 
is that which expreſſes the being or exiſt. 
ence of a thing, as I am, thou art, Auxi. 


ſiary or helping verbs, are thoſe which 


ſerve in conjugating active and paſſive 
verbs, fuch are I am, I have, &c, Verbs 
in engliſh, and moſt modern tongues, 
do not change their terminations, as in 
latin, to expreſs the ſeveral times, modes, 
Sc. but they make uſe of avxiliaries, 
| as have, am, be, do, will, ſhall, &c, 
egular verbs are thoſe which are conju- 
_ gated after ſome one manner, rule, or 
analogy. [Irregular or anomalous verbs, 
are ſuch as have ſomething ſingular in the 
terminations or formations of their ten- 
| ſes, Verbs imperſonal are thoſe which 
have only the third perſon, as it behowes, 
Sc. See IMPERSONAL, Oe. 


VERBAL, ſomething that belongs to verbs, 


or even to words of any kind ſpoken with 
the mouth. See VERB and WoRD. 
Thus, verbal nouns, among grammari- 

ans, are thoſe formed of verbs. See Noun, 


Again, a verbal contact is one made 


merely by word of mouth in eppoſition to 
that made in writing. See the articles 
CONTRACT and DEED. 


VERBASCUM, MULLEIN, in botany, a 


'genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which is mono- 
petalous, with a ſhort cylindraceous tube, 
and a'quinquepartite and rotated limb: 
the fruit is a roundiſh and bilocular 
capſule, containing numerous angulated 
ſeeds. | 5 
M ullein. leaves are recommended as emol- 
lient, and eſteemed, by the Italians, in 
conſumptions: its flowers have an agree- 
able honey-like ſweetneſs; and an extract 
prepared from them, by reQified ſpirit of 
wine, taſtes extremely pleaſant. 


paſſion, or which receives the action of VERBENA, vervain, in botany, 2 ge. 
nus of the diandria-monoecia claſs o 
plants, with a monopetalous flower, ſe- 
miquinquifid at the limb; the ſeeds are 
two or four, and contained in the cvp. 
Vervain is quite diſregarded in the ae 
len 


ſome agent; and which is conjugated in 
the modern tongues, with the auxiliary 
verb I am, je ſuis, A verb nevter, is 


that which tignifies an action that has no 
particular object whereon to fall, but 
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ſent practice, as appearing almoſt ſimply 

herbaceous. N . | 
VERBERA TION, ſmiting, in phyſics, a 

term uſed to expreſs the cauſe of ſound, 


which ariſes from a verberation ef the + 


air, when ſtruck in divers manners by 
the ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body firſt 
ut into a vibratory motion, 


VERBESINA, in botany, a genus of the 


ſyngeneſia-polygamia ſuperflua claſs of 
plants, with a radiated flower, made up 
of hermaphrodite tubuloſe ones. on the 
diſc, and a few ligulated ones on the 
verge; the ſeeds are angulated, and con- 
tained in the cup. 
VERCELLI, a city of Piedmont, in Ita- 


VERD, or CAPE-VERD, a r of 
Africa, forty miles nort 
mouth of the river Gambia z weſt long. 
18, north lat. 15“. 
There are a number of iſlands in the 


Atlantic ocean, called Cape-Verd-iſlands, 


' from their being ſituated off this cape. 
VERDEGREASE, or VERDEGR158, a kind 
of ruſt of copper, much. uſed by painters 
as a green colour, | 
Verdegreaſe is properly no other than 


copper, diſſolved by a mild acid into the 


form of an ęrugo, or ruſt, After preſ- 


ſing the grapes for wine, the huſks, ſtones, 


and other refuſe are laid to be dried in the 
ſun; they are then moiſtened with the 
ſtrongeſt wine that can be had, and laid 


together in veſſels till they begin to fer- 


ment; after nine or ten days the matter 


is preſſed, and worked into balls between 


the hands, and laid in an orderly manner 
over the bottom of an earthen veſſel, and 


as much wine is laid over them as will 


cover them half way vp. The veſſels are 
then covered with a looſe lid, and ſet in a 
cellar where the balls are left in the wine 


about fifteen hours, a perſon turning 


them four or five times in that. ſpace, in 


order to make the wine ſoak perfectly 


through them ; after. this, ſome wooden 


bars are placed acroſs the veſſel, about. 


half an inch above the ſurface of the 


wine, and the balls are laid out of the 


wine upon theſe; the veſſels are then 
ſhut up, and the whole left in this ſtate 
for ten days or more: at the end of 
this time the balls emit a very penetrat- 
mg ſcent, and are fit for diſſolving cop- 
per. They are now. to be broke to 
pieces, and the outſide mixed with the 
internal part, which is moiſter; they are 


then laid with thin plates of copper, fira- 
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-weſt of the 


VER 
tum ſuper ſtratum, in . the. ſame veſſels 


upon the bars, and the whole is left for a 
week or a fortnight, at the end of which 


time the plates are found covered with 


verdegreaſe, which is not taken off im- 
mediately: but they are wrapped up in 
cloths wetted with wine, and laid by a 
week or more, and then the zrugo or 
verdegreaſe is taken off for uſe, 

This ruſt of copper is rarely uſed inter- 

_ nally, nor ought it, unleſs in the moſt 
deſperate caſes, where an inſtantaneous 
voicing is neceſſary. Externally it is 

much uſed as a detergent or deſiccative: 
it eats off fungous fleſh in ulcers, and, 


mixed with honey, is uſed in aphthæ and 
ly, forty-five miles north · eaſt of Turin. 


uicerations of the mouth. It. is the ba- 
ſis of what is called the egyptian gint- 
ment, and of many other compoſitions 
in the ſame intention. There is a pre- 
paration of this ærugo of copper, in 
ome uſe at preſent both in medicine and 
in painting, which ought not to be omitted 
here: it is called, though very imper- 
fectly, diſtilled verdegreaſe; it is a cryſ- 
tallization of verdegreaſe, prepared ihus: 
bruiſe to a coarſe powder 2 fine green 
verdegreaſe, pour on it diſtilled vinegar; 
to the remainder continue to do this, till 
the liquor will no longer extradt any co- 


- Jour from the maſs. Evaporate or diſ- 


til theſe liquors, all mixed together, till 
a pellicle covers the ſurface, then ſet it in 
a cellar, and it will ſhoot into fine green 


__ cryſtals, Evaporate the remainder of 


the liquor, and ſet it to ſhoot again till 
no more will be produced. Theſe: are 
the cryſtals of verdegreaſe, improperly 
called diſtilled verdegreaſe. They are 
beter than the crude ſubſtance, for eat- 
ing away proud fleſh. A ſolution of 
them in. common water is an excellent 
detergent for old ulcers; and they are 
uſed in common eye-waters, to clear 
away ſpecks and films. Theſe cryſtals, 
diſtilled in a retort, afford, after an uſe- 
leſs phlegm is come oyer, a noble acid, 
the richeſt that can be procured from vi - 
negar. It is, by the chemical writers, 
called acetum eſuriens; it is greatly ce- 
lebrated for its virtues as a menfiruum, 


and worthy great praiſe, tho* not equal 
to all that is ſaid of it. 


VERDERER, or ṼRDEROx, a judicial 
officer of the King's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs 


it is to lock to the vert, and ſee it well 

maintained, Se the article VE&T, 
VERDICT, is the anſwer of theyury; given . 

to the court, concerning the matter of 


9 345 2 "uct, 
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Tad, in any caſe civil or ctitnina], | com- 


/, © mitted by the court to their trial and exa- - 


mination. See the article Ju r. 
A verdict is either general or 
general verdict is that which is brought 
 znto the court in like general terms as the 
general iſſue, as, in an action of diſſeiſin, 


the defendant pleads no wrong, no diſ- 
' eiln, Then the iſſue is general, whe- 


- ther the fa& be wrong or not, which be- 
Ing committed to the juty, they, upon 


conſideration of the evidence, come in 


and (ay, either for the plaintiff, that it is a 
wrong difſeifinz or for the defendant, 
that it is no wrong diſſeiſin. ; 


A. ſpecial verdict, is, when they ſay at 


Jarge, that ſuch and ſuch a thing they 
Found to be done by the defendant of 


tenant; declaring the courſe of the fact, 


as in their opinion it is proved; and 
praying the judgment of the court, as to 
_ is law in ; caſe, | 
It is faid, that a jury may give a gene- 
ral or ſpecial verdie, in all 7 
caſes; and that the court is obliged to re- 
ceive it, provided it be pertinent to the 
point in iſſue : alſo if the jury will take 
upon them to bring in any thing that is 
matter of law, their verdi& ſhall be re- 
cxived. 

Verdicts are alſo public and private; 


public, when the ſame are given in open 
court; and private, when given ont of 


court, before any of the judges : but a 


private verdict, in ſtrictneſe, 18 looked ; 


upon to be no verdict. 
VERDITER, or VERDETER, a kind of 


mineral ſubſtance, ſometimes uſed by the 


painters, Cc. for a blue; but more 
ufually mixed with a yellow for a green 
Verditer, according to Savary, ought to 


be made of the lapis armenus; or at leaſt 
of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, 


Se. only prepared by powdering it, and 
cleanfing it by lotion. 


But this tone being very rare, the ver - 


diter commonly uſed is not a native, but 
.a faQitious, ſubſtance ; which ſome ſay is 
prepared by caſting wine or water upon 
new copper, as it comes red hot out of 
the furnace, and catching the ſteams that 
riſe from it vpon copper-plates : others 
again fay, it is prepared by diſſolving 
copper-plates in wine, much after the 
manner of verdegreaſe. | 
© But the method of making it in England 
is as follows: 
The refigers pour their copper-water into 
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an hundred pound weight of whiting, 


ſtirring them well together every day fot 
ſome hours, 'till the water grows pale; 
then they pour that off, and et it by 
for further uſe, and pour on-more of the 
| Hang water, repeating this till the ver. 
iter is made q which they then take out, 
end lay on large pieces of chalk. in th: 
ſun to dry. ale , 
The water which is poured off from the 
verditer, (which remains at the bottom 
of the tub) is put into a copper, and 
boiled till — comes to — conſiſtence of 
water-gruel; now; conſiſting principall 
of e reduced, moſt * the irn of 
vitriol being gone with the copper into 
the verditer; and a diſh full of this be- 
ing put into the other materials for aqua. 
fortis, is re-diftilled, and makes what 
they call a double water, which is near 
twice as good as that made without it, 

VERDOY, in heraldry, denotes a bordure 
of a coat of arms, charged with any 
kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, ſeedy, 

» plants, Ge. | 

VERDU , a city of Lorrain, ſituated on 
— river Maes, forty miles north-weſt of 

ancy. N 

VERGE, ſignifies the compaſs of the king's 
court, which bounds the jurifdifion of 

the lord ſteward of the houſhold; and 

which is thought to haye been twelre 
miles round, 
The term verge is alſo uſed for a flick or 
rod, whereby one is admitted tenant toa 
copyhold eftate, by holding it in his 
hand, and ſwearing fealty to the lord of 
the manor. 

VERGERS, certain officers of the courts 
of Kking's-bench and common - pleas, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to carry white wandt 
before the judges, | 
There are alſo vergers of cathedrals 
and collegiate churches, who carry 1 
rod tipped with filver before the biſhoy, 
dean, &c, , 

VERGETTE, in heraldry; denotes a pal. 
let, or ſmall pale; and hence, a hi:id 
divided by ſuch pallets, is termed vel- 
gette, See the article PaLE. | 

VERGILLE, in altronomy, a conſtcila- 
tion, the appearance of which denotes 
the dearth of ſpring it is the lame 
with pleiades. See PLEIAD ESG. 


VERIFICATION, in general, is the a 
of proving a thing ; but among t* 
french, it only Ggnifies the recording of 
the king's edits by the parliament. 

VER JUICE, a liquor obtained from £120 
or apples, unfit for wine or cyd:r; f 


from 
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unripe. Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ra- 


1 | pies, Be. though it is alſo an ingredient 
I 


ſome medicinal compoſitions, and is 
uſed by the wax-chandlers to purify their 


1 | | | 
' VERMICELLI,orVERMICHELLY, a com- 


poſition of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, 


ſupar, and ſaffron, reduced to a paſte, 


and formed into long Nender pieces like 
Worms, by forcing it with a piſton thro* 
a number of little holes. 


It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is 


in great vogue: it is chiefly uſed in foups 
and pottages, to provoke venery, &c. 
VERMICULAR, an epithet giyen to any 
ting that bears a relation or reſemblance 

to worms, vermiculi, See Worm. 

Anstomiſts patticulafly apply it to the 


motion of the inteſtines and certain 


muſcles of the bod x. 


The vermicular or periſtaltic motion of 
the inteſtines is performed by the con- 
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tration of the fibres thereof, from above 


downwards; as the antiperiſtaltie mo- 


tion is by their contraction from below 
upwards. . 5 | 


VERMIFORMIS, in anatom NA ap- 


plied to various parts in the human bo- 


dy, bearing ſome reſemblance to worms. 


As ſome muſcles, proceſſes, Se. 
Proceſſus, or apopbyſes VeRMirokuEs, two 


extremities of the RS, ſituate near 


the fourth ventricle of the brain, Set the 
article e 


, RAIN... ms; ae a5 7+ 
virulz a muſealt, are the four mul- 


cles in each hand and foot, which bring 


the fingers And toes towards the thumbs 
and great toes, called alſo lumbricales. 
See the article LUMBRICAL, . © 


VERMILION, à very bright and heauti- | 


ful red colour, in great eſteem among 
the antients, under the name of minium. 
There are two Kinds of it, the one na- 
tural, the other factitious. The natural 
is found in ſome filver mines, in the 


form of a ruddy ſand, which is after- 


wards ptepared and purified by ſeveral 
lotions and coQtions. The artificial is 
made of mineral cinnabar, ground up 


dried. , | 
It is alſo made of lead burnt and waſhed, 
or of ceruſs prepared by fire: but this 
is not properly called vermilion, but 
mintum, or red-lead. See MINIUM. 
Vet this laſt, however, ſeems to be the 
real vermilion of the antients; and both 
apothecaries and painters ſtill give it the 
name, to enhance the price, | 
Vor. IV. | 
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ſrom Fett ones, whilſt yet acid and 


We have two kinds of vermilion from 


% 


Holland, the one of a deep red, the other 


pale; butit is the ſame thing at the bot- 
om: the only difference of colour pro- 


ceeding from the cinnabar's being more 


or Jeſs ground: when the cinnabar is 
finely ground, the vermilion is pale: and 
this' is preferred before that which is 
coarſer and redder. . 
It is of very great ufe with painters in 
oil and miniature; and among the la- 
dies for a fucus, or paint, to heighten the 
complexion of ſuch as are too pale. 

Some diſapprove of vermilion to be uſed 
in painting prints, unleſs it be prepared 
by waſhing, as is directed for minium; 
and then chiefly for dry painting, ex- 
cept it be by thoſe perſons who can uſe 
it moderately, and with judgment; for 
all heavy colours will drowa the ſhades or 

ſtrokes of the engraver, ' 
VERMIN, vermina, a collective name in- 
cluding all kinds of little animals, or in- 
ſeas, which are hurtful or troubleſome to 
men, beaſts, fruits, &c.. as worms, lice, 
fleas, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. See 
the articles Worm, See. 

VERMIN ATION, werminatio, the act of 

breeding worms, and other vermin; par- 


Ls 


ticularly bots, in cattle, Sc. a 
VERMINATION, is ſometiines alſo uſed, 
among phyſicians, for a ſort cf tormina 
ventris, or wringing of the guts, wherein 
the patient is affected, as if worms were 

ghawing his inteſtines, See GRIPEs, 


VERMIVOROUS an1MatLs, are ſuch as 


feed upon worms, See I IMAL, 

VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing 

that is peculiar to ſome one country. 

VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring ſeaſon, See the article Sp RING. 
Hence vernal leaves, are thoſe leaves of 
plants which come up in the ſpring. Ver- 
nal ſigns, are thoſe which the fun is in 
during the ſpring ſeaſon, wiz. aries, tau - 
rus, and gemini. Vernal equinox, is that 
which happens when the ſun is aſcend- 
ing from the equator towards the north 
pole, See the article LEAF, &c, 


' VERNEVIL, a town of Normandy, forty- 
with aqua- vitæ and urine, and afterwards | 


three miles ſouth of Rouen. | 
VERNIER, or Nonivs, among mathe- 
maticians, a ſcale of diviſions, ſerving to 
cut the diviſions of an arch into fingle 
minutes, 


VERONA, a city of Italy, in the territo- 


ries of Venice, capital of the Veroneſe, 
fituated on the river Adige: eaſt long. 
11* x5, north lat. 459 200. ; 


VERONICA, in botany, a genus of the 
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cup; the limb js plain, and divided into 
four parts; the ſegments are oval, and 
the lower one is narrower than any of 
the reſt; the ſegment over-againſt it, is 


broader than any; the fruit is a capſule 


of a turbinated cordated figure, with a 


- compreſſed apex, it is compoſed of four , 


valves, and contains two cells, in each 
whereof are numerous roundiſh ſeeds. 
Among the ſpecies of this genus, are 
the common ſpeedwell, the brooklime, 
and the wild germander. See the article 
ads ye &c, Fe | 

Theſe and ſeveral other ſpecies of this ge- 
gus, are famous in medicine; the com- 


mon ſpeedwell is a good antiſcorbutic, and 
has lately been celebrated in the gout and 
rheumatiſm, The water-brooklime is 


alſo one of the gntiſcorbutics of the ſhops, 
and its juice is alſo made a part of the 


ſpring juices given againſt thoſe com- 


plaints, 


VERSAILLES, a town of France, in the 


province of the iſle of France, ſituated 
eleven miles weſt of Paris, where ſtands 
one of the moſt elegant and magnificent 


. palaces in the world, built by Lewis XIV, 
VERSE, werſus, in poetry, a line or part 
of a diſcourſe, conliſting of a number of 
Jong and ſhort ſyllables, which run with 


an agreeable cadence, the like being alſo 
reiterated in the courſe of the piece. See 
the article POEM. 


This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is 


neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the notion of verſe 
from that of proſe z for in proſe, as well 
as verſe, each period and member are 
parts of diſcourſe, conſiſting of a certain 
number of long and ſhort ſyllables ; on- 
ly proſe is continually diverfifying its 


meaſures and cadences, and verſe regu, 


larly repeating them, This repetition 
of the poets appears even in the manner 
of writing; for one verſe being finiſhed, 
they return to the beginning of another 


line, to write the verſe following, and it 


is to this return, that verſe awes its 
name. See the article PROSE, | 
To make verſe, it is not enough that 
the meaſures and quantities of ſyllables 


be abſerved, and fix juſt feet put one 


after another in the ſame line. There are 
Further required, certain agreeable ca. 
dences, particular tenſes, moods, regi- 
mens, and even ſometimes words un- 
known in proſe, But what is chiefi 


keguired, is an elevated, bold, figurative 
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Aecandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of a ſingle petal; _ 
the tube is nearly of the length of the 
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manner of diQion ; this manner i 4 
thing ſo peculiar to this kind of writing 
the without it, the, moſt exact arrange. 
ments of longs and ſhorts does not con- 
Kitute verſe ſo much as a ſort of meaſur- 


ed proſe, The greek and latin verſes 


conſiſt of a certain number of feet, diſ- 
poſed in a certain order; and ſome have 


attempted to make french and engliſh 


verſes on the ſame foundation, but 
without ſucceſs, Voſſius is very ſevere on 
the modern verſe, and makes it altoge- 
ther unfit for muſic, Our verſes, ſays fe, 
run all as it were upon one foot, with- 
out diſtinction of members or parts, and 
without regard to the natural quantities 
of ſyllables. We have no rhythmus at 
all, and we mind nothing but to have a 


certain number of ſyllables in a yerſe of - 


of whatever nature, and in whateyer or- 
der, Mr, Malcolm vindicates our verſe 
from this imputation. It is true, ſays 
he, we do not follow the metrical com- 
poſition of the antients, yet we have ſuch 


' A mixture of ſtrong and ſoft, long and 


ſhort, ſyllables, as make our verſes flow 
ſmooth or rumbling, flow or rapid, 


- agreeable to the ſubject. Inſtances of all 


which we have in the following lines of 


'ope., . | 0 
| Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 


'Tho' oft' the ear the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do joit 


And ten ſo words oft creep in one dull 


line. 


Soft is the ſtrain when Tephyr gently 


O WS, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother 
numbers flows; Had 
But when loud billows laſh the ſounding 


ſhore, © | | 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the 
torrent roar; 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight 
© hed, | 
The line too labours, and the words move 


"ur ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the 
plain, | 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkim$ 
along the main. 1 

By making a ſmall ehange or tranſpoſi- 
tion of a word in any of theſe verſes, any 


body who has an ear will find, that we 


make a great matter of the nature and 
order of the ſyllables, See NUMBERS. 

Voſſhus adds, that the antient odes were 
ſung as to the 1hythmus, in the ſame 


manner as we ſcan them, every pes be- 


ing a diltinet bar, or tealurk 1 


oſi· 


ny 


we 


nd 


8. 

ers 
me 
be⸗ 
ted 
by 
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by a diſtin& pauſe, though in reading, 
that diſtinction was not accurately ob- 
ſerved. Laſtly, he obſerves, that their 
odes had a regular return of the ſame 
kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity of 
ſyllables, in the ſame place of every 
verſe; whereas, in the modern odes, to 


follow the natural quantity of our ſyl- 


lables, every ſtanza would be a diſtinct 
ſong, See the article One. ; 

Verſes are of various kinds, fome de- 
nominated from the number of feet, 
whereof they are compoſed, as the mo- 
nometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, 


pentameter, hexameter, Cc. See the 


articles HEXAMETER, &c, 

Some alſo, from the kinds of feet uſed in 
them, as the pyrrhichion, proceleuſmatic, 
jambic, trochaic, &c, See the article 
PYRRHICHION, Cc. | 
Sometimes verſes are denominated from 


due names of the inventors, or the au- 


thors who have uſed them with moſt ſuc- 


| ceſs, as the anacreontic, archilochian, 


aſclepia, alcaic, ſapphic, &c, See the 


article ANACREONTIC, Sc. 


The moderns have invented heroic or 
alexandrine verſes; the antients likewiſe 
invented various kinds of poetical de- 
vices in verſe, as centos, echos, &c, 
See the article ALEXANDRINE, &c. 


VERSE is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, 


ſection, or paragraph, ſubdivided into 
ſeveral little articles. The whole bible 
is divided into chapters, and the chapters 
are ſubdivided into verſes. The diviſion 
of verſes in the New Teſtament was firſt 
made by one Robert Stephens, with 
which diviſion many learned men find 
ige and yet it is every where fol- 
owed, 


VERSED fine of an arch, a ſegment of the 


diameter of a circle, lying between the 
foot of a right fine, and the lower ex- 
tremity of the arch. See SINE. 


VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of 


making verſe; alio the tune and cadence 
of verſe. See the afticle VERSE. | 
Verſification is properly applied to what 
the poet does more by labour, art and 
rule, than by invention, and the genius 
or furor poeticus, See POETRY, Cc. 


VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book or 


writing, out of one language into an - 
other. | 


VERT, in'heraldry, the term for a green 


colour, It js called vert in the blazon 
of the coats of all under the degree of 
nobles; but in coats of nobility, it is 


called emerald; and in thoſe of kings, 
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venus. In engraving, it is expreſſed by 
diagonals, or lines drawn athwart from 
right to left, from the dexter chief ovrner 
to the ſiniſter baſe, as repreſented in plate 
CCxC. fig. 4. ts - 
VEkt, or GREEN HUE, in foreſt law, any 
| thing that grows and bears a green leaf 
within the foreſt, that may cover a deer, 
This is divided into oyer. vert and nether- 
vert; over-vert is the great woods which 
in law-books are uſually talled hault- 
bois; neither-vert is the under woods, 
otherwiſe called ſub-bois. We ſome- 
times alſo meet with ſpecial vert, which 
denotes all trees growing in the king's 
woods within the foreſt; and thoſe 
which grow in other men's woods, if 
they be ſuch trees as bear fruit to feed 
the deer. | 
VERTEBRZE, in anatomy, the twenty- 
four bones of which the ſpine conbite, 
and on which the ſcveral motions of the 


— 


trunk of our bodies are performed, See 


the article SPINE, 
Each of theſe vertebræ is compoſed of its 
body and proceſſes. The body is the 
thick, ſpungy, anterior part, which is 
convex before, concave backwards, horie 
zontal and plain in moſt of them above 
and below ; their anterior and poſterior 
ſurfaces having ſeveral holes made in 
their thin external plate, both for the 
firmer connexion of. the ligaments, and 
for the paſſage of veſſels into their cellu- 
lar ſubſtance, Between theſe bodies of 
each two adjoining vertebræ, a ſubſtance - 
between the nature of ligament and car- 
tilage is interpoſed; which is compoſed 
of concentrical curye fibres, the exterior 
of which ere the moſt ſolid and hard, 
while thoſe in the centre are very ſoft and 
full of a glairy liquor; and therefore this 
ſubſtance was called by the antients liga - 
mentum mucoſum. This is firmly fixed 
to the horizontal ſurfaces of the bodies of 
the vertebræ, and therefore not only al- 
lows theſe bones to recede from eath 
other, and to be prelt cloſer together with- 
out breaking, but ſerves to connect them, 
in which it is aſſiſted by a ftrong mem- 
branous ligament, which lines all their 
concave ſurface, and by till a ſtronger li- 
gament that covers all their anterior con- 
vex ſurface. It may be obſerved, as a ge- 
neral rule, notwithſtanding ſome excep - 
tions, that the bodies of the vertebræ are 
ſmaller and more ſolid above, but as we - 
reckon downwards, appear larger and 
more ſpungy, and that the cartilages be- 
tween them are thick, and the ſurround» 
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Fog ligaments ſtrong in proportion to the 
largenels of the vertebrz, and the quan- 

tity of motion they are to perform ; b 
which diſpoßtion the greater weight is 
ſupported on the broadeſt beſt ſecured 
baie, and the middle of our body is al- 
lowed a large and ſecure motion, which 
is of conſiderable benefit. From each fide 
of the body of each vertebra, a bony 
bridge is produced backwards and to a 
fidez from the poſterior extremity of 
which, one ſlanting proceſs riſes, and an- 
other deſcends; the ſmooth, and what 
is generally the flatteſt ſide of each of 
theſe four proceſſes, which are called the 
oblique, is covered with a ſmooth carti- 
lage, and the two inferior oblique pro- 
celles of each vertebra are fitted to, and 
articulated with, the two ſuperior or aſ- 
cending oblique proceſſes of the vertebra 
below. From between the ſuperior and 
inferior oblique proceſs of each fide, the 
- vertebra is ſtretched out laterally in form 
of a proceſs, that is univerſally named 
tranſverſe. From the poſterior roots of 
the two oblique, and of the tranſverſe 
proceſs of each fide, a broad oblique bo- 
ny plate is extended backwards; where 
theſe meet, the ſeventh and laſt proceſs 
of the vertebræ takes its riſe and ſtands 
out backwards; this being generally 
ſharp-pointed, and narrow-edged, has 


therefore been called ſpinal proceſs, from 


which this whole chain of bones has got 
the name ſpina. Beſides the common 
ligament which lines all the interior ſur- 
face of theſe proceſſes as well as of the 
bodies, there are particular ligaments that 
connect the proceſſes of each two conti- 
guous vertebrz.. The ſubſtance of the 

roceſſes is conſiderably ſtronger and 
firmer than that of the bodies of the 
vertebræ, having a thicker external plate, 
and without ſo many large holes 1n it, 
Tze ſeven proceſſes conſidered conjunct- 
ly, as forming the poſterior ſhares of the 
yertebrz, are hollow at their anterior 
middle part; which concavity, - joined 
with that at the poſterior part of the bo- 
dies, makes one great foramen, which 
anſwers to ſuch another in the vertebre 


above and below; therefore the. foramina 


of alt the vertebrz taken together, form 
a long great conduit, which is widened 
or ſtraitened in proportion to the fize of 
the medulla ſpinalis, which it contains 

See the article MEDULLA. | 

Ia the lateral bridges, which join the bo- 
«11es to the proceſſes of each vertebra, a 


<uicircular notch is obſeryable both above 
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the others. It has alſo a 
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and below; which, exaRl correſpond. 
ing with others in the — bones, 
when the vertebræ are joined, form a 
round hole in each fide, between each 
two vertebrz, through which the nerves 
that proceed from the medulla ſpinalis 
and the blood veſſels paſs. The articu- 
lations. then of theſe true vertebræ are 
plainly double; for their bodies are join - 
ed by ſynchondroſis, and their obligue 
proceſſes are articulated by the third tort 
f ginglymus, Hence it is evident, that 
ir centre of motion is altered in diffe- 
rent poſitions of the trunk. For when we 
bow forwards the ſuperior moved part 
bears entirely on the bodies of the ver- 
tebtæ; if we bend back, the oblique 
proceſſes ſupport the weight; if we re. 
cline to one fide, we reſt upon the oblique 
proceſſes of that fide and part of the bo. 
dies; if we ſtand erect, all the bodies 
and oblique proceſſes have their ſhare in 
our ſupport. See ARTICULATION, 
There are in all twenty-four vertebrz: 
the neck conſiſts of ſeven; and in theſe, 
as in the others, we are to obſerve ſome 
things in general ; and afterwards, other 
things in particular, The vertebræ of 
the neck are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
back; but they are of a firmer conſiſt 
ence, and harder: their body is more 
compreſſed than in the others, and is 
ſinuated on the other part, and convex 
below, Moſt of theſe vertebræ have nine 
apophyſesz the tranſverſe and poſterior 
ones, called the ſpinoſe apophyſes, are 
uſually bifurcated ; the tranſverſe. ones 
are perforated alſo, for the paſſage of the 


- vertebral veſſels to the head, In the con · 


fideration of the. vertebrz of the neck 
ſingly, we are to obſerve, that the upper 
one has a peculiar name: it is called at- 
las. This wants the body and the ſpinoſe 
apophyſes, and approaches to the figure 
of a ring : its ſubſtance is more ſolid than 
that of any other, and it receives both 
above and below z but it is not received 
itſelf, The head is articulated at its in- 
terior part, and it is by means of this ar · 


ticulation that the head is bent, and ex- 


tended. The proper foramen is greater 
in this than in any other vertebra, which 


- ariſes from its wanting the body: the 


tranſverſe proceſſes are alſo lopger than in 
culiar ſemi- 


circular ligament, by which it embraces 


the dentiform proceſs of the ſucceeding 
vertebra, The ſecond vertebra is called 
epiftrophzus, and axis; in which we 
are to oblerye the dentiform or odontoide 

ü proceſs, 
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1. proceſo, juſt mentioned; whereby it ar- angle oppoſite to the baſe; and the der- 1 
5, ticulates in the manner of an hinge, with tex of a curve, is the point from Win - = 

2 | the firſt vertebra, and the rotatory mo- the diameter is drawn, or the interſetion _ - 
ch tion of the head is performed by means of the diameter and curve. = 
es of it. The third vertebra is alſo called VERTEX of a glaſs, in optics, the ſame with i 
is axis by ſome, though it has nothing to. the pole thereof. 

u · warrant ſuch a name; for there is no- VER T Ex is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, for the 5 

re thing particular to be obſerved in this, or point of heaven perpendicularly over our 1 

n- any of the ſucceeding vertebræ of the heads, properly called the zenith, See 

ue neck, more than has been already taken the article ZENITH. | | 

rt notice of them in general. The dorſum, Path of the VERTEX, the circle deſcribed b 

at or back, has twelve vertebræ; of which the vertical point during one revolution of 

e · we may remark in general, that they are the earth about its axis. . 

ve of a middle ſize between thoſe of the VERTICAL ciRCLe, in aſtronomy, a 

ut neck, and thoſe of the loins: their ſpi - great circle of the ſphere paſſing through 

r- noſe apophy ſes are alſo very long, and, the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 

ue except in the two laſt, very much inc)i-+ horizon at right angles: it is otherwiſe 

to nated 2 the cartilages between the bodies called azimuth. See AZIMUTH. p 

ue of theſe, zre ſmaller than thoſe of the Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle or 

o. neck: the two tranſverſe apophyſes are azimuth which paſſes through the poles 

eg thick, and have 'a depreſſion in them of the meridian z or which is perpendicu- 

in for the articulation with the ribs. The Jar to the meridian, and paſſes through 

firt vertebra of the back is called the the equinoctial points. See AZIMUTH. 

5 axillary, or eminent vertebra; and to VERTICAL of the ſun, is the vertical which 

e, it is joined the upper rib. See RIBS. paſſes through the center of the ſun at 1 
ne The vertebræ of the loins are five; of any moment df time. 3 
er which we may obſerve in general, that VERTICAL PLANE, in perſpective, is a 0 
of . theic bodies, and alſo the intervening car- plane perpendicular to the geometrical _ 
he tilages, are very thick; the tranſverſe plane, paſſing through the eye, and cut= .- 
lt. apophyſes very long, but ſmaller than ting the perſpective plane at right angles. 
re thoſe of the back; the ſpinoſe apophyſes VERTICAL PLANE, in conics, is a plane . 
is are thick, ſtraight, and ſet farther aſun- paſſing through the vertex of the cone, Wo 
ex der than in the others, to give way to a and parallel to any conic ſection. See =_ 
ne laxer motion in this part. | the article PLANE. LES. i 
or Some have given particular names to the VERTICAL LINE, in conics, is a right line +. 
Ire vertebræ of the back and loins; but this drawn on the vertical plane, and paſſing = 
es is not neceſſary, as they are ſufficiently through the vertex of the cones, See the = 
he diſtinguiſhed by numbering them. For article LIx BE. | 0 
n- the luxations, fractures, and other inju- VERTICAL DIAL, is a ſun-dial drawn on - 
ck ries of the vertebræ, ſee the articles the plane of a vertical circle, or perpen- _ 
er SPINE, Riss, LUXATION, Sc. dicular to the horizon. See DIAL, 7 
t- VERTEX, in anatomy, denotes thecrown VERTICAL POINT, in aſtronomy, the ſame IM 
ſe of the head, or the uppermoſt part fituat- with vertex or zenith, _ ** , "ma 
Ire ed between the finciput and occiput, See VERTICILLATE yLanTs, are ſuch as *<W 
an the article HEAD. | have their flowers intermixed with ſmall Wo 
th Hence vertex is alſo uſed, figuratively, leaves growing in a kind of whirls about "- 
ed for the top of other things: thus, the the joints of a ſtalk; as penny- royal, 9 
in · vertex of a cone, pyramid, &c. is the top of bore-hound, &c. See PLANT, 5 5 
TO any one of theſe figures. See Cone, &c, The peculiar charaQteriſtic of this genus .% 
K The vertex of an angle is the angular of plants, according to Mr. Ray, is, „ 
ter point; and thoſe angles, which, being that their leaves grow in pairs, one juſt 5 
ch oppoſite to one another, do touch only againſt another, on the ſtalk ; the flower 
he in the angular point, are called vertical is monopetalous, but uſually grows down 

in angles: ſuch are the angles ABC and with a kind of lip, or turning, ſomething 5 
i- DBE (plate CCXC. fig. 5.) wherein like the form of a helmet; there are 2 
des the fides A B and CB of one of them four ſeeds after esch flower, to which the Ga 
ng are only continuations of the legs of the perianthium of the flower ſerves inftead . þ 
ed other, BE and BD; ard ſuch angles of a capſula ſeminalis, © Z 
we are demonſtrated to be equal. VERTICITY, is that property of the load - 4 
1 Tbe vertex of any plane figure, is the tone, whereby it turns, or duedts itſelf 8 
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to fome peculiar point. See Macner, 


the head ſeems to turn round. 


This, according to Dr. Willis, is a diſ- 
order in which viſible objects ſeem con- 


zinually to turn round, whilft the pa - 
tients are affected with a perturbation or 


ronfuſion of the animal ſpirits in the 


Drain, which hinders their influx into 
ahe nerves. Hence it is, that the viſive 
and locomotive faculties often fail to ſuch 
a degree, that the patient is ready to 
drop down, and complains of darkneſs, 
Etmuller divides it into three kinds ; the 
fiſt of which is a ſimple vertigo, in which 
there is only a tranſient and ſhort-conti- 


nued gyration of objects. The ſecond is 


a dark vertigo, or ſcotomia, when the 
eyes are darkened, or ſo affected, as if ſe- 
veral colours were before them. The 
third is the vertigo caduca, in which the 
patient preſently falls down. 

A vertigo may be produced by every cauſe 
which can diſtend, preſs, or contract the 
arteries; ſuch as ſudden fear, ſurprize, 
ebriety, and voracity, by which the re- 
gular influx and reflux of the animal ſpi- 
rits into the optic nerves and retina are 
prevented. Sometimes, alſo, it may be 
produced by an acid, or any peccant hu- 
mour, lodged in the ſtomach, and velli- 
cating its nerves, which communicate 
with the retina ; for which reaſon the hy- 
pochondriac and hyſteric paſſions may 


produces a vertigo. 


With reſpe& to the cure, the regimen in 
general, ought to be the ſame with that 
in the apopſexy or epilepſy. If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, a due quantity of blood 


is to be taken away; and if a nauſea, 


Joſs of appetite, or any other diſorder of 
the ſtomach remain, an emetic is to be 
preſcribed; then cathartics and ſpecifics 
are to be ordered. According to May- 
erne, calamus aromaticus, in whatever 
form, is good for a vertigo, and eſteemed 


n a ſecret for that diſorder, The ſame au- 


thor informs us, that a german phyſician 
cured a great many of vertigoes, by pills 
made of ſugar of lead and cypreſs-tur. 
pentine z four or five grains of which 
were to be taken for a doſe, and their 
ule perſiſted in for ſome days. Gliſſon, 
as Bates informs us, aftec all other me- 
dicines had failed, was cured of a ſevere 
vertigo, of three weeks continuance, by 
ſh>viog bis head, and applying to it a 
plaiſter of the flowers of ſulphur and 
whites of eggs. Some order a cauſtie, or 


a ſeton, to be applied to the back part of 
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the neck; 2 oautery to the bregma. 
Bates's epileptic Boy; or Nate v pe. 

ruvian epileptic electuary, to be uſed in. 
ternally. | 
Willis informs us, that after he had in 
vain tried all other medicines, he, with 
ſucceſs, preſcribed the following Powe 
der: Take of the powder of the roots of 
male piony, two ounces ; of the flowers 
of male piony, one ounce ; of peacocks 
dung, of the whiteſt kind, half a pound; 
and of white ſugar, two ounces : reduce 
to a powder, the doſe of which is to be 
about the quantity of a ſpoonful twice a 
— —_— after it a draught of a de. 
coction of ſage and roſemary, impregnat. 
ed with colin | eee 
Heiſter orders camphorated fpirit of wine 
alone, or mixed with ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
to be applied to the top of the head and 
temples. And when the diſorder proceeds 
from crudities in the ſtomach, be adviſes 
to prepare and diſſolve them by neutral 
ſalts, that they may be afterwards eya. 
cuated by an emetic,or purge. After this, 
the patient ſhould uſe ſtomachics and ce. 
phalics; as alſo a moderate quantity of 
wine at meals, which ſhould be ſparing, 
Pyrmont-water is alſo ſaid to be excellent 
in this caſe, + BR 

VERVAIN, werbera, in botany, See the 
article VERBENA. | 

VERUE, a town of Piedmont, ſituated on 
the river Po, twenty miles north · eaſt of 
Turin. | 

VERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, a 
kind of little valve, in the place wherein 
the ejaculatory duds enter the urethra, 
Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in paſſing 
the urethra, fo 
and ſo mixing with the ſemen, 

VERY LokD, and VERY TENANT, are 
thoſe that are immediate lord and tenant 
to one another. See the article LORD. 

VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a mem- 
branous or ſkinny part in which any hu- 
mour 1s contained. See BLADDER, 

VESICA TORY, weſicatorium, an external 
medicine, ſerving to raiſe a bliſter z 
whence, alſo, it is itſelf, though impro- 

perly, called a blifter, 

Veſicatories are unguents, cataplaſms, or 
plaſters, made of ſharp irritating medi- 
cines, which have a faculty of drawing 
the humours from within, outwards, in- 
flaming and ulcerating the ſkin, and 
— Infers or bladders, whence their 
denominati.n y-hcatory, 
We have veticatorics made of canthari- 
des, euphos bum. as labhmate ol mar- 
; 0 cut y, 


rom getting in at theſe duct, 


VESP. 
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eury, lapis infernalis, muſtard, anacar- 
dium, ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, 


leaven, Fc. which are incorporated and 


made up with honey, gums, reſins, &c. 
to bring them to the conſiſtence required, 


veſica, ſignifying a little bladder. 
The lun 
of veſiculæ, admitting air from the bron- 


chia; and not only air, but alſo duſt, Sc. 


There are ſeveral other parts in the body 


which bear this appellation; as the veſi- 
' eulafellis, or gall · bladder, veſiculæ ſemi. 


nales, Cc. See the article GaLL, Ce. 


the article HxS TER. 


VESPERS, in the church of Rome, denote 
te afternoon ſervice, anſwering, in ſome _ 


meaſure, to the evening prayers of the 
church of England. 
PRAYER and SERVICE. .. | 


VESPERTILIO, the sar, in zoology, 3 
the 


enus of quadrupeds, of the order o 
re, the characters of which are theſe: 
the fore · teeth of the upper jaw are ſix in 
number, acute, and diſtant from each 
other; th 
| alſo fix, and acute, but contiguous : the 


- canine teeth are two both adove and 


below, on each fide; the feet have each 
five toes; and the fore feet have the toes 
connected by a membrane, and expanded 
into aſort of wings, whereby it flies; 
whence this animal has been geverally, 
but with the utmoſt impropriety, ranged 
among the birds. 


The common bat is about the bigneſs of . 


a mouſe, and very much reſembles it in 
ſhape. and colour, There are ſeveral 
other ſpecies of this creature, ſome with, 
and others without, à tail. 


VESPERTILIONUM aL=A,BATS:wiNnGs 


in anatomy, a name given to the two 
broad ligaments which connect the bot- 


tom of the uterus to the boties of the 
_ Hium. See the article UTERUS, 
VESPRIN, à town of Lower, Hungary, 
fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Buda. | 
VESSEL, vat, denotes in general any eg 
for holding liquors ; ſuch are our domet- 
tic cups, pots, &c. as alſo the retorts, ma- 


traſſes, crucibles, &c, of the chemiſts. - 


See RETORT, LABORATORY, Cc. 

Jn anatomy, all the parts which contain 
or convey a fluid, are called veſſels; as 
the veins, arteries, lymphatics, Sc. See 
the articles Veing ARTERY, &c. + 
dome alſo extend the word veſſel to the 
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conſiſt of veſiculæ, or lobules 


the was , in zoology, See Was r. 
VESPER, or HE sT ER, in aſtronomy. See 


See the articles 


e fore. teeth of the lower jaw are 
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the animal ſpirits. See the articles 


NERVES and ANIMAL SPIRITS, 
VESSEL, in navigation, a general name for 


all ſorts of ſhips. See the article Sn. 


VESTALIA, in roman antiquity, a feſti- 
VESICULA, VESICLE, a diminutive of 


val celebrated in honour of. the goddeſs 


Veſta, on the 1 i of the ides of Juneg 


that is, on the ninth of that month. 


VESTALS, weflales, among the antient 
Romans, were prieſteſſes of the goddeſs 
Veſta, and had the perpetual fire com- 


mitted to their charge: they were at ſirit 


only four in number, but afterwards in- 
creaſed to ſix; and it does not appear, 


that their number ever exceeded fxg 
among whom one was ſuperior to the reſt, 


aud called weſtalis maxima. 


The veſtals were choſen: from Gx to ten 
years of age, and obliged to ſtritt con- 
tinency for thirty years; the firſt ten of 


which were employed in learning the 


ceremonies of religion, the next ten in 
the performance of them, and the tem 
laſt * teaching them to the younger 
veſtals. | 


head-dreſs, called infula, which fat cloſe 
to their heads, and from whence hu 
certain laces called vittæ; a kind of ſur- 
plice made of white linen, and overita 
purple mantle with a long train to it. 


VESTIBLE, weſlibulum, in architecture, a 


kind of entrance into a large building : 
being an open place before the hall, or at 
the bottom of the ſtair · caſe. Veſtibles, 


- Intended for magnificence, -are uſually 


between the court and the garden. 


The Romans had veſtibles at the entrance 


of their houſes, for ſhelterin 


thoſe per- 
ſons who were obliged to 


and at the 


door; and we have now veſtibles of a 


like kind in many old churches, houſes, 


Se. uſually called porches. See the ar- 


ticle PORCH. 


The term veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed 


for a little anti · chamber, before the en- 
trance of an ordinary apartment. 


— = 


VESTIBLE of the ear, in anatomy, à cavi- 


ty forming the middle part of the laby- 


. rinth of the ear, See the article Ear, 
VESTIGIA, a latin term frequently uſed, 


by engliſh writers, for the traces or 


footſteps which any thing has left be- 
bind it. f 5 
VESTRY, a place adjoining to a church, 


where the veſtments of the miniſter are 
kept; and allo a meeting at ſuch place, 


_ conſiſting. of the miniſter, church · war- 


dens, and chief men of molt pariſhes, who 


make a pariſh veftry br meeting. By 
paril ry RG 


The habit of the veſtals conſiſted of an 
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to fome peculiar point. See Macner, 


the head ſeems to turn round. 


This, according to Dr. Willis, is a diſ- 
order in which viſible objects ſeem con- 


zinually to turn round, whilſt the pa- 
tients are affected with a perturbation or 
confuſion of the animal ſpirits in the 
drain, which hinders their influx into 
the nerves. Hence it is, that the viſive 
and locomotive faculties often fail to ſuch 
a degree, that the patient is ready to 
drop down, and complains of darkneſs, 
Etmuller divides it into three kinds ; the 
firſt of which is a ſimple vertigo, in which 
there is only a tranſient and ſhort-conti- 


nued gyration of objects. The ſecond is 


a dark vertigo, or ſcotomia, when the 
eyes are darkened, or ſo affected, as if ſe- 
veral colours were before them. The 


- third is the vertigo caduca, in which the 


patient preſently falls down. 


A vertigo may be produced by every cauſe 
which can diſtend, preſs, or contract the 
arteries; ſuch as ſudden fear, ſurprize, 
ebriety, and voracity, by which the re- 
gular influx and reflux of the animal ſpi- 
rits into the optic nerves and retina are 
prevented. Sometimes, alſo, it may be 
produced by an acid, or any peccant hu- 
mour, lodged in the ſtomach, and velli- 
cating its nerves, which communicate 
with the retina z for which reaſon the hy- 
pochondriac and hyſteric paſſions may 


produce a vertigo. 


With reſpedt to the cure, the regimen in 
general, ought to be the ſame with that 
in the apoplexy or epilepſy, If the pa- 
tient is plethoric, a due quantity of blood 
is to be taken away; and if a nauſea, 
Joſs of appetite, or any other diſorder of 
the ſtomach remain, an emetic is to be 
preſcribed; then cathartics and ſpecifics 
are to be ordered, According to May- 
erne, calamus aromaticus, in whatever 
form, is good for a vertigo, and eſteemed 


thor informs us, that a german phyſician 
cured a great many of vertigoes, by pills 


made of ſugar of lead and cypreſs-tur. 


pentine z four or five grains of which 
were to be taken for a doſe, and their 
ule perſiſted in for ſome days. Gliſſon, 
as Bates informs us, aftec all other me- 
dicines had failed, was cured of a ſevere 
vertigo, of three weeks continuance, by 
ſhesviag his head, and applying to it a 
plaiſter of the flowers of ſulphur and 
whites of eggs. Some order a cavftic, or 
a ſeton, to be applied to the back part of 
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the neck; 2 onutery to the bregma, 3 
Bates's epileptic electuary, or Fuller's pe- 
ruvian epileptic electuary, to be uſed in. 
ternally. 

Willis informs us, that after he had in 
vain tried all other medicines, he, with 
ſucceſs, preſcribed the following pows 
der: Take of the powder of the roots of 
male piony, two ounces ; of the flowers 
of male piony, one ounce ; of peacocks 
dung, of the whiteſt kind, half a pound ; 
and of white ſugar, two ounces: reduce 
to a powder, the doſe of which is to be 
about the quantity of a ſpoonful twice a 
day, drinking after it a draught of a de. 
coction of ſage and roſemary, impregnat, 
ed with coffee. 

Heiſter orders camphorated ſpirit of wine 
alone, or mixed with ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
to be applied to the top of the head and 


_ temples. And when the diſorder proceeds 


from crudities in the ſtomach, be adviſes 
to prepare and diſſolve them by neutral 
ſalts, that they may be afterwards eya. 
cuated by an emetic,or purge. After this, 
the patient ſhould uſe ſtomachies and ce. 
phalics; as alſo a moderate quantity of 
wine at meals, which ſhould be ſparing, 
Pyrmont-water is alſo ſaid to be excellent 
in this caſe, | 


VERVAIN, verbena, in botany, See the 


article VERBENA. 


VERUE, a town of Piedmont, ſituated on 


the river Po, twenty miles north · eaſt of 
Turin. 


VERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, a 


VERY Load, and vx 


kind of little valve, in the place wherein 
the ejaculatory duds enter the urethra, 
Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in paſſing 


the urethra, from getting in at theſe duds, 


and ſo mixing with the ſemen, 

TENANT, are 
thoſe that are immediate lord and tenant 
to one another. See the article LORD. 


VESICA, in anatomy, a bladder, a mem- 


- a ſecret for that diſorder, The ſame au- 


branous or ſkinny part in which any hu- 
mour is contained. See BLADDER, 


VESICA TORY, weſficatorium, an external 


medicine, ſerving to raiſe a bliſter z 
whence, alſo, it is itſelf, though impro- 


| perly, called a blifter, 


Veſicatories are unguents, cataplaſms, or 


plaſters, made of ſharp irritating medi- 


eines, which have a faculty of drawing 
the humours from within, outwards, in- 


flaming and ulceriting the ſkin, and 


raifing vefi- or bladders, whence their 
denomination y-hcatory, 


We have veticatorics made of cantharie + 


des, euphosbiumw. gs tnblimate of mere 
0 cutys 
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"dium, ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, 


| leavgn, Fc. which are incorporated and 
made up with honey, gums, reſins, Sc. 


to bring them to the conſiſtence required, 
VESICULA, VESICLE, a diminutive of 
veſica, ſignifying a little bladder. 
The lungs conſiſt of veſiculæ, or lobules 
of veſiculæ, admitting air from the bron- 


chia; and not only air, butalſo duſt, Sc. 


There are ſeveral other. parts in the body 
which bear this appellation; as the veſi- 


' eulafellis, or gall-bladder, veſiculæ ſemi. 


nales, &c. See the article GaLL, Ce. 
VESPA, the WASP, in zoology. See Wasp. 
VESPER, or HEesPER, in aſtronomy. See 
the article HesPER. 


VESPERS, in the church of Rome, denote 
the afternoon ſervice, anſwering, in ſome 


meaſure, , to the. evening prayers of the 


church of England. See the articles 


PRAYER and. SERVICE. .. 


VESPERTILIO, the BAT, in zoolop; * Pp 
enus of quadrupeds, of the order of the 


ræ, the characters of which are theſe : 
the Core-teeth of the upper jaw are ſix in 
number, acute, and diſtant from each 
other; ch 


canine teeth are two both «Dove and 


below, on each fide; the feet have each 


five toes; and the fore feet have the toes 
connected by a membrane, and expanded 


into a ſort of wings, whereby it flies; 


whence this animal has been geverally, 
but with the utmoſt impropriety, ranged 
among the birds. 
The common bat is about the bigneſs of 
a mouſe, and very much reſembles it in 
ſhape and colour. There are feveral 
other ſpecies of this creature, ſome with, 
and others without, -a tail. 


VESPERTILIONUMALx, BArs-wincs 
in anatomy, a name given to the two 


broad ligaments which connect the bot- 


tom of the uterus to the bones of the 
_ Hium. See the article UTERUS, 
VESPRIN, à town of Lower, Hungary, 
fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Buda. | 
VESSEL, vat, denotes in general any thing 
for holding liquors ; ſuch are our domeſ- 
tic cups, pots, &c. as alſo the retorts, ma- 
traſſes, crucibles, &c, of the chemiſts, 
See RETORT, LABORATORY, Sc. 
Jn anatomy, . all the parts which contain 
or conyey a fluid, are called veſſels; as 
the veins, arteries, ly mphatics, Sc. See 
dom alſo extend the word veſſel to the 
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| tiry,. lapis infernalis, muſtard, anacar- 


e fore-teeth of the lower jaw are 
alſo fix, and acute, but contiguous : the 
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the animal ſpirits. See the articles 
NERVES and ANIMAL SPIRITS, N 
VESSEL, in navigation, a general name for 
all ſorts of ſhips. See the article Shu. 
VESTALIA, in roman antiquity, a feſti- 
val celebrated in honour of the goddeſs | 
Vedſta, on the * of the ides of June z 
that is, on the ninth of that month, 
VESTALS, weflales, among the antient 
Romans, were prieſteſſes of the goddeſs _ 
Veſta, and had the perpetual fire com- i 
| mitted to their charge: they were at irt 
only four in number, but afterwards in- 9 
creaſed to ſix; and it does not appear, 
that their number ever exceeded fxg 
among whom one was ſuperior tothe reſt, 
aud called weſtalts maxima. ; 
| The veſtals were choſen from ſix to ten 
years of age, and obliged to ſtrit con- 
tinency for thirty years ; the firſt ten of 
which were employed in learning the 
ceremonies of religion, the next ten in 
the performance of them, and the tem 
laſt in teaching them to the younger 
veſtals. 8 „„ | 
Tube habit of the veſtals confiſted of ani 
bead-dreſs, called infula, which fat cloſe 
to their heads, and from whence hu 
certain laces called vittz; a kind of ſur- 
plice made of white linen, and over it a 
purple mantle with a long train to it. 
VESTIBLE, veſtibulum, in architecture, a 
kind of entrance into a large building : 
being an open place before the hall, or at 
the bottom of the ſtair · caſe. Veſtibles, 
intended for magnificence, are uſually 
between the court and the garden. | 
The Romans had veſtibles at the entrance 
of their bouſes, for ſheltering thoſe per- 
ſons who were obliged to fland at the 
door; and we have now veſtibles of a 
like kind in many old churches, houſes, 
Ee. uſually called porches. See the ar- 
ticle PORCH. | 
The term veſtible is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for a little anti-chamber, before the en- 
trance of an ordinary apartment. a 
VESTIBLE of the ear, in anatomy, à cavi- 
ty forming the middle part of the laby- 
rinth of the ear, See the article Ear, 5 
VESTIGIA. a latin term frequently uſed, * 
by engliſh writers, for the traces or ' 
ſootſteps which any thing bas left be- 
| bind it. ; PCT. 
VESTRY, a place adjoining to a church, 
where the veſtments of the miniſter are 
kept; and allo a meeting at ſuch place, 
conſſuing of the miniſter, church- war. 
dens, and chief men of moſt pariſhes, who 
make a patiſh veftry or meeting. By 
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| Goftom thee are ſelect veſtries, being a 


tertain number of perſons choſen to have 


the government of the pariſh, make rates, 
and take the accounts of church-wardens, 
Sc. And it is here to be obſerved, that 


when any rates are made, the parifhion- - 


ers muſt have notice of a veſtry held for 
that purpoſe z in which caſe all that are 
' abſent ſhall be concluded by a majority 


of the pariſhioners preſent, who in con- 


ſtruction of law are the whole —— 
Veſtries of pariſhes are to be conſulted by 
iſh officers; and if a pariſhioner, who 
, | enix right to be preſent and vote at a 
veſtry, be ſhut out of the veſtry-room, 
Action of the caſe lies. 
VESTURE, or InvesTiTuRf, in law. 
See the article INVESTITURE, 
'VESUVIUS, a famous vulcano, or burn- 
ing mountain, ſituated only fix miles eaft 


of the city of Naples, in Italy, See the 


article VULCANO, | 
VETCH, vicia, in botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia · decandria claſs of plants with 
2 M flower; and its fruit is 
A 


ong, bivalve, and coriaceous pod, con - 


_ taining ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds, 

Veron alſo makes part of the names of 
other plants; as the bitter yetch, horſe - 
moe vetch, &c. See the articles Oxozus 
and HIPPOCREPIS, | 

VETERAN, among the antient Romans, 
an appellation given to a ſoldier who was 
grown old in the ſervice, or had made a 
certain number of campaigns. 


VETERNUS, or LETHARGY, in medi- 


cine. See the article LETHARGY. 
VETITUM namivum, in law, imports a 
forbidden diftreſs ; ſuch; e. gr. is that 
when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff 
to Jeliver them when the ſheriff comes to 
repleyy them, and to that end drives them 
to places unknown, 
VEXES, or Ne injuſte Vxxxs, in law. See 
the article NR 1NJUSTE, | 
VIA-LACTEA, in aſtronomy, the milky- 
way, or galaxy. See GALAXY. 
Via-sSOL1S, the ſun's way, in aftronomy, 
is vſed, among ſome aſtronomers, for the 
ecliptic line, fo called, becauſe the fun 
never goes out of it. See ECLIPTIC, 
VIX yaa, firſt paſſages, among phy- 
ficians, are the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and 
guts; including the whole length of the 
alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth 
to the ſphincter ani. 
VIALES, in mythology, a name given 
among the Romans to the gods who had 
| 22 ; 3 1 ö 
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the cate and guard of the roads and high. 
78. 25 N { 

The dii viales, according-to Labeo, were 

of the number of thoſe gods called di 

animales, Who were ſuppoſed to be the 


o 
1 


ſouls of men chan into pods 
were of two ind, ee. the dale — 
penates, See Lakes. 1 
VIANA, a town of Navarre, in Spain 
Gtuated on vhe-Hyer Ebro, forty -fix mile 
ſouth · weſt of Pampeluna. 


VIANA is alſo a port - town of Portugal, 


© thirty-fix miles north of Oporto. 
VIANDEN, a town of Luxemburg, twenty 
mites north of the city of Luxemburg. 
VIATICUM, in the church of Rome, au 
n to the eucharift, when 
adminiſtered to perſons at the point of 
death. See the article EUCHar1sT, 
VIATOR, in roman antiquity, an appel. 
lation given in common to all officers of 
any of the magiſtrates ; as liQors, ac. 
cenf}, ſcribes; cryers, c. See the article 
LicToR, &c, £ nts 


'VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by p ciant, 
in the 


for a black and blue ſpot in, oc⸗ 
| = by an afflux or extravaſation of 


VIBRATION, in mechanfes, à regular, 
reciprocal motion of a body, av'a pen- 
dulum, Ce. which, being freely ſuſpend. 
ed, ſwings or oſeillatet, firſt this wiy, 
then that. See the article PENDULUM, 


VrBRAT1ON is alfo uſed, in phyſics, fot di- 


vers other regular alternate motions: 
thus ſenſation id ſuppoſed to be perforn- 
ed, by means of the vibratory motion of 
the nerves, begun by external object, 
and propagated to the bra. 
VIBURNUM, in botany, a gthus of the 
pentandria-trigynia claſs of plants, with 
a monopetalous, campanulated flower, 
ſemiquinquifid at the limb: che fruit is a 
roundiſh unilocular berry, containing a 


lage, offeous, compreſſed, and ſtriatel 
This genus comprehends the tinus, er 


lauruſtine; the opulus, or water-elder; 
and the viburnum of authors, called ia 
engliſn the way - faring- tree. 
VICAR, vicarius, a perſon appointed, as 
deputy to another, to perform his func- 
tions in his abſence, and under his au- 
thor ity. . | 
Vicar, in the canon law, denotes a prieſt 
of a pariſh, the predial tithes whereof 
are impropriated or appropriated; that is, 
belong either to a chapter, religious 
houſe, oc, or to a layman, who receives 
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them, and only allows the vicar the ſmall 

tithes or a convenient ſalary, antiently 

' ' called portio congrun. £. 

V1iCAR-GENERAL, was a title given by king 
Henry VIII. to Thomas Cromwell, ear 
of Eſſex, with full power to overſee the 
clergy, and regulate all matters relating 
to church affairs. 


VICE, vitium, in ethics, is ordinarily de- 
fined an eleQive habit, deviating, either 


in exceſs, or defect, from the juſt medium 
wherein virtue is placed. See the articks 
HaBiY, VIRTUE, Sc. . 
Vice, in ſmithery, and other arts employ- 
ed in metals, is a machine, or inſtru- 
ment, ſerving to hold faſt any thing they 
are. at work upon, whether it'is to be 
filed, bent, rivetted, Ne. To file ſquare, 


it is abſolutely neceſſary that the vice be 


laced perpendicular with its chaps pa- 
Falle . the work-bench, GH 
Hand-Vice, is a ſmall kind of vice ſerving, 
to hold the leſſer works in, that require 
often turning about. | 
Of theſe there are two kinds, the broad- 
chapped hand-vice, which is that com- 
monly uſed ; and the ſquare-noſed hand- 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall 
round work. See SMITHERY, 

Vice is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers 
to turn or draw lead into flat rods, with 
grooves on each fide to receive the edges 
of the glaſs. 


Vice is alſo uſed, in the compolition of di- 


vers words, to denote the relation of 
ſomething that comes inſtead, or in the 
place, of another ; as vice-admiral, vice- 
chancellor, vice- chamberlain, vice · preſi - 
dent, Sc. are officers who take place in 
the abſence of admirals, &c. See the ar- 
ticles ADMIRAL, CHANCELLOR, &c. 
VICE=ROY, a governor of a kingdom, who 
commands in the name and ſtead of a 
king, with full and ſovereign authority. 
See the article KING. 
Vice vERsa, a latin phraſe, importing 
on the contrary: thus, as the ſun mounts 
higher and higher above the horizon, the 
ſhadows of things decreaſe; and wice 
verſa, as he deſcends lower, they increaſe, 


VICH; a town of Catalonia, in Spain, 30 


miles north of Barcelona, 


VICIA, the veTCH, in botany. See the 
article VETCH. 


VICISSITUDE, the regular ſucceſſion of 
one thing after another; as the viciſſi- 


tude of day and night, of the ſeaſons, &c, 
 VICOVARO, a town of Italy, forty miles 


north-eaſt of Rome. 


VICOUNT, in old law-books, ſignifies 
Vor. IV. 
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the ſame with ſheriff. See Surrey, 0 


VICouNT, or VISCOUNT, is alſo a degree 


of nobility next below a count, or ear], 


and above a baron. See the articles No 


BILITY, EARL, Ge. 


VICOUNTIEL, in Jaw-books, ſomething 
belonging to, or falling within the ſhe- 
riff's juriſdiction: thus writs. vicountiels 


are writs triable in the ſheriff's court; and 
there are certain vicountiel rents, whereof 

the ſheriff keeps a particular roll, that uſu · 

ally comes under the title of firma comĩ 

tatus. | 

Alſo vicountiel juriſdiftion, is that which 

belongs to officers of a county; as ſheriff, 


coroner, eſcheator, &c. See SHERIFF, c. 
VICTIM, wifima, denotes a bloody facri- 


fice offered to ſome deity, of a living crea- 
ture, as a man or beaſt, which is ſlain to 
appeaſe his wrath, or obtain ſome favour, 
See the article SACRIFICE, 


VICTIMARIUS, in antiquity, a minifter 


or ſervant of the prieft, whoſe office was 
to bind the victims, and prepare the wa- 
ter, knife, and other things neceſſary for 
the ſacrifice, See SACRIFICE, _ 


To the victimarii it alſo belonged to 


knock down and kill the victims, in or- 
der to which they ſtood cloſe by the altar 


naked to the waiſt, but crowned with _ 
laurel; and holding athatchet or a knife 


up, aſked the prieſt leave to ſtrike j ſay. - | 2 3 


ing, ag6ne? whence they were called 


agones and cultellarii. See AGON, 


When the victim was killed, they opened 
it, and after viewing the entrails, 'took _ 


them away, waſhed the carcaſe, ſprink- 


led the flour on it, &c. The ſame viti- 


marii lighted the fire wherein books were 
condemned to be burnt, 
VICTORIA, or VIiTOR14, a town of the 


province of Biſcay, in Spain, thirty miles 


| ſouth of Bilboa, | 
VICTORY, victoria, the overthrow'or de- 


feat of an enemy, in war or combat. 
VICTUALLING-OrF1ce, an office kept 


on Tower-hill, London, for the furniſh- - 


ing his majeſty's navy with viauals. - See 
the article NAVY. | | 
It is managed by ſeven commiſſioners 


who have their inferior officers, as ſecre- 


taries, clerks, &c, beſides agents in di- 

vers pzrts of Great Britain, Ireland, &c, 

See the article COMMISSIONERS, Sec. 
VICTUALS, fignifies. any ſuſtenance, or 
things neceſſary to live upon, as meat and 


ſonable price, affeſſed by juſtices, &c. on 
pain of torfeiting double the value. By 
the cuſtom of ſome manors, they chooſe 
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proviſions z which are to be fold at a rea- 
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VIDAMES, certain ' officers under the 

biſhops of France, for the adminiftration 
of juſtice, and preſervation of the tempo- 
ralities of the biſhoprics, | 

vIDIN, or Wipix, a town of european 

Torky, in-the province of Servia, fituat- 

ed on the river Danube, in eaſt long. 

24, and north lat, 43* 5o'. | 

VIENNA, the capital city of the circle of 

Avftria- and of the german empire, is 

ſituated on the Danube, in eaſt long. 169 
20% and north lat. 48* 207. ; 
Vienna is an archbiſhop's ſee, and has a 
celebrated oniverſity. 

VIENNE, a town of Dauphine, in France, 

ſituatedꝭ on the river Rhove, 18 miles ſouth 

of Lyons. It is an archbiſhop's ſee. 

VI ET AR Mus, in law, are words made uſe 
of in indiftments and actions of treſpaſe, 
to ſhew the violent commiſſion of any 
treſpaſs or crime ; but in an appeal of 
death, or where a perſon is killed with a 
weapon, theſe words are not held neceſ- 
fary, becauſe the violence is implied. 

VIEW, in law, ſignifies the particular act 

of viewers; as where a real action is 
brought, and the tenant does not certain- 
ty know what land it is the defendant te- 
quires ; then he may pray that the jury 
may view the ſame, _ to ſay, ſee the 
land that is claimed. But it is held, that 

in all caſes of viewing, the thing in con- 
troverſy is only to be ſhewn to the jurors, 
and no evidence can be given relating to 
it on either fide: and here if waſte be al- 
ledged to be done in every room of a 
bouſe, the view of the houſe generally is 
ſufficient,  . 

View of frank pledge, is the office which 

the ſheriff in his county - court, the ſtew- 
ard in the leet, or the bailiff in his hun- 
dred, performs in looking to the king's 
peace, and ſeeing that every man be in 
ſome pledge. 

VIGEVANO, a town of the dutchy of 


* - 


Milan, in Italy, fixteen miles ſouth-weſt - 


of Milan. 


VIGILS, in church-hiſtory, are the fafts 
appointed before certain feſtivals, in or- 
der to prepare the mind for a due obſer- 
© vation of the enſuing ſolemnity, 
VIGINTIVIRATE, a tribunal or court 
among the antient Romans, firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed by Cæſar, conſiſting of twenty mem- 
bers, three of whom judged of all crimi- 
nal matters; three others had the inſpec- 
tion of the coins; four others had the in- 
ſpection of the Kreets of Rome; and 
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yearly ſurveyors of victuals, See Assis g. the reſt were judges of ciyil aff, 
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VILTL, 
| | airs, 
VIGNAMONT, à town of the biſhoprie 
- 1 in Germany, two miles north 
of Huy. eee | 
VIGO, a port-town of Galicia, in Spain, 
70 miles ſouth-eaſt of Cape Finifterre : 
welt long. 99187, north lat. 42% 15, 
VILLA-BOKI1M, a town of Portugal, ten 
miles ſouth-weſt of Elvas. _ 
VILL&- FRANCA, the name of ſeyeral towns, 
one in Piedmont, three miles eaſt of 
Nice; another of Catalonia, eighteen 
miles welt of Barcelona; a third, the ca- 
pital of St. Michael, one of the Azores; 
and a fourth, a town of Eſtremadura, in 
Spain, fifty-four miles ſouth-eaſt of Sala. 
manca. | - | 
VILLA-FRANCHE, a town of Orleanois, in 
France, twelve miles north of Lyons. 
VILLACH, a town of Carinthia, in Ger- 
many, twenty miles weſt of Clagenfurt. 
VILLAGE, an afſemblage of houſes, in- 
* habited chiefly by peaſants and farmers, 
and having no market, whereby it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a town, See the articles 
CiTY and Towx. 3 
Fleta tells us, that the difference made 
between a manſion, a village, and a ma- 
nor, is this, viz. a manſion may conſiſt of 
one or more houſes, but muſt be of one 
dwelling place, and none near it; for if 
other houſes are contiguous, it is then a 
village; and a manor conſiſts of ſeveral 
villages, or of one alone. 1 
Where in legal proceedings a place is 
named generally, it ſhall be taken for a 
vill, becauſe as to civil purpoſes the 
kingdom was firfl divided into. vills ; yet 
it has been held, that a vill and a pariſh 
ſhall be intended the fame. 
VILLAIN, or VILLEIN, willanus, in our 
antient cuſtoms, denotes a man of ſervile 
and baſe condition, viz, a bondman or 
ſervant: and there were antiently two 
ſorts of bondmen or villains in England; 
the one termed a villain in groſs, who 
was immediately bound to the perſon of . 
his lord and his heirs ; the other a villain 
regardant to a manor, he being bound to 
his lord as a member belonging and an- 
nexed to the manor whereot the lord was 
owner; and he was properly 2 vil 
lain, of whom the lord took redemption 
to marry his daughter, and to make bim 
free; and whom the lord might put out 
of his lands and tenements, goods and 
chattels at his will, and beat and chaſ- 
tiſe, but not maim him. TIS, 
VILLA REAL, the name of twe 1 
| & 
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the one in Spain, thi | 
Valencia; and the other in Portugal, fifty 
miles eaſt of Porto. 3 
VILLA DEL REY, a town of Spain, ten 
miles north of Badajox. : 
VILLA RICA, a port-town of Mexico, fitu- 
ated on the gulph of Mexico, in weſt 
long. 100®, and north lat. 209, 
VILLA VICIOSA, the name of two towns 
of Spain, one forty-ſeven miles north-eaſt 
of Madrid ; and the other a port-town 
of Aſturias, twenty-two miles north-eaſt 
of Oviedo : welt long. 69 6', north 
lat. 43%; | 
VILLENA, a town of New Caſtile, in 


Spain, forty miles north of Murcia ; weſt 


* 


long. 1 157, north lat. 38946. 
VILLENAGE, a kind of antient tenure, 
whereby the tenant was bound to do ſuch 
ſervices as the lord commanded, or fuch 
as were fit for villains or bondmen to 
perform. | 
VILLENOUS, or ViLLAINOUs JUDG-»- 
MENT, in las, that which degrades and 
caſts ſhame and reproach upon the of- 
fender; ſo that he ſhall not be of any 
credit afterwards, nor ſhall it be lawful 
for him to approach the king's court, &c, 


VILLI, among botaniſts, a kind of down 


like coarſe hair, or the grain or ſhag of 
pluſh, with which ſome trees abound, 


VILLOSE,orV1iLLous, ſomething abound- 


ing with villi, or fibres like coarſe hairs : 
ſuch is one of the coats of the ſtomach, 
See the article STOMACH. | 


VILVORDE, a town of Brabant, ſeven 


miles north of Bruſſels. 

VINALIA, in roman antiquity, a feſtival 
on the ninth of the kalends of May, in 
honour both of Jupiter and Venus. 

VINCA, the PERIWINKLE, in botany, a 
genus of the pentandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the flower of which conſiſts of 
a fingle ſaucer-like petal, with an hori- 
zontal limb, divided into five ſegments : 

the pericarpium conſiſts of two erect, cy- 
lindric, and long follicles, formed of one 
valve, and opening longitudinally: the 
ſeeds are numerous, oblong, cylindric, 
and ſulcated. 

Cape VINCENT, the moſt ſouth-weſt pro- 
montory of Portugal : welt long. 10“, 
and north lat. 36055. 

St. VINCENT, one of the Caribbee-iſlands, 
ſeventy-five miles weſt of Barbadoes. 

St. VINCENT, is alſo a province of Brazil, 
bounded by the Rio Janiero on the north, 
by the Atlantic on the eaft, by the pro- 


yince of del Rey on the ſouth, and by 


that of the ſpaniſh La Plata on the weſt, 
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miles north of 'VINCULUM, in mathematics, a character 


- 


in form of a line, or ſtroke, drawn over 
a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when com- 
| Pounded of ſeveral letters or quantities, 
to connect them, and ſhew they are to be 
multiplied, or divided, c. together by 


the other term. Thus dx a + b—c ſhews 
that d is to be multiplied into a + 5 . 
VINDEMIATING, the gathering of the 
grapes, or other ripe fruits, as the apples, 
pears, cherries, Sc. See VINTAGE, 
VINDEMIATRIX, or ViNDEMIATOR, 
a fixed ftar of the third magnitude in 
the conſtellation virgo, whoſe latitude is 
16? x2/ 34 north, and longitude 52 35 
40“ of libra, according to Mr, Flam- 
ſteed's catalogue, 4 
VINDICATION, or CLaiMixc, in the 
civil law, an action ariſing from the pro- 
perty a perſon has in any thing; or a 
permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as 
one's own, out of the hands of a perſon, 
whom the law has doomed not to be the 
true proprietor. | 333 
VINE, vitis, a noble plant or ſhrub of the 
creeping kind, famous for its fruit, or 
grapes, and for the liquor they afford, 
See the article WINE. 
The vine conſtitutes a genus of the pen- 
tandria-monogynja claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of five ſmall, de- 
ciduous, and rude petals, growing toge- 
ther at their extremities ; and its fruit is 
a large roundiſh berry, containing five 
offeous, ſemiorbicular, and turbinato- 
cordated ſeeds, narrow at the baſe. 
Our gardeners find, that vines are capa- 
ble of being cultivated in England, ſo as 
to produce large quantities of grapes; 
and thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may 
afford a good ſubſtantial vinous juice. 
Witneſs the vineyards in Somerſetſhire z 
particularly that famous one at Bath. In 
effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to 
the inclemency of our Engliſh air, that 
our grapes are generally inferior to thoſe 
of France, as to the want of a juſt culture, 
Thoſe fitted for the Engliſh climate, Mr. 
| Mortimer finds to be the black grape, 
the white muſcadine, parſley-grape, muſ- 
cadilla, white and red frontiniac. Mr, 
Bradley recommends the July-grape, the 
early ſweet water-grape, lately brought 
from the Canaries, and the Arbois, or 
french ſweet water-grape : all which, if 
well managed, and the weather favour- 
able, are ripe by the middle of Augult. 
He alſo. recommends the claret and Bur- 
gundy. grapes. | 
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Vines are propagated either by layers, or 
cuttings; that is, either by laying down 
the young branches, as ſoon as the fruit 
is gathered, or by making plantations 
of ſlips, or cuttings, at that time, Mr. 
Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time 
in the winter before January; though 


Bradley ſays, he has done it, with ſuc- 


ceſs, in March and April, 

For the beſt ſoil for vines, and the me- 
thod of cultivating them, ſee the article 
VINEYARD. 

VINEGAR, acetum, an acid penetrating 
Jiquor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, 
Vc. of conſiderable uſe both as a medi- 
cine and ſauce, See the articles WINE 
CyDER, Sc. z 
'The proceſs of turning vegetable matters 
to vinegar, is thus delivered by Dr. 
Shaw : take the ſkins of raiſins, after they 
have been uſed in making wine; and 
pour three or four times their own quan- 
tity of boiling water upon them, ſo as to 
make a thin aqueous mixture. Then 
ſet the containing caſk, looſely covered, 
in a warmer place than is uſed for vinous 
fermentation ; and the liquor in a few 
weeks time will become a clear and 
ſound vinegar ;. which being drawn off 


from its ſediment, and preſerved in ano- | 


ter caſk, well ſtopped down, will con 
tinue perfect, and fit for uſe, | 
This experiment ſhews us a cheap and 
ready way of making vinegar from refuſe 
materials; ſuch as the huſks of grapes, 
- decayed raifins, the lees of wine, grounds 


of ale, beer, &c, which are frequently 


thrown away as uſeleſs. Thus, in many 
wine countries, the marc, rape, or dry 
preſſing of grapes are thrown in heaps, 
and ſuffered to putrify unregarded ; 
though capable of affording as good vine. 

ar, as the wine itſelf, In ſome places 


they bury copper-plates in theſe huſks, 


in order to make verdigreaſe ; but this 
practice ſeems chiefly confined to the ſou- 
thern parts of France. 
periment ſhews us how to convert them 
to another uſez and the direction ex- 
tends to all the matters that have once 
undergone, or are fit to — a Vie 
nous fermentation, for that all ſuch mat- 
ters will afford vinegar. Thus all our 
ſummer-fruits in England, even black- 
berries; all the refuſe waſhings of a 
{ugar-houſe, eyder preſſings, or the like, 
will make vinegar, by means of water, 
the open air, and warmth, See the ar- 
ticle VERDEGREASE. 


Our preſent ex- 
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The whole 2 whereby this e 
is effected, deſerves to be = ras pe. 
ſidered. ' And, firſt, the liquor to be thus 
changed, being kept warmer than in vi. 
nous fermentation, it, in a few days, be. 
Eins to grow thick, or turbid; and with- 
out throwing up bubbles, or making an 
confiderable tumult, as happens in vinous 
fermentation, _ a copious. ſedi. 
ment. The effect of this ſeparation be. 
ins to appear firſt on the ſurface of the 
iquor, which gathers a white ſkin, that 
daily increaſes in thickneſs, till at length 
it becomes like leather; and now, if 
continued longer in this tate, the fkin 
turns blue, or green, and would at laſt 
wn” ſolid, and putrify : therefore, in 
eeping down this ſkin as it grows, and 
thruſting it gently down to the bottom 
of the veſſel, confiſts much of the art of 
vinegar-making, eſpecially from malt. 
For the difference between vinous and 
acetous fermentation, ſee the article 
FERMENTATION, 


Method of making Oder-VIx ZAR. The 


der (the meaneſt of which will ſerve 
the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off fine 
into another veſſel, and a quantity of the 
mult, or pouz of apples, to be added: 
the whole is ſet in the ſun, if there be a 
conveniency for the purpoſe z- and, at a 
week or nine days end, it may be drawn 
off. See the article CyDER. 


Method of making Beer-VINEGAR, Take 


a middling ſort of beer, indifferently well 
W into which, when it has worked 
well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, 
or huſks of grapes, uſually brought home 
for that purpoſe : maſh them together 
in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, 


draw off the liquid part, put it into 2 


caſk, and ſet it in the ſun as hot as may 
be; the bung being only covered with 
a tile, or ſlate ſtone : and in about thirty 
or forty days, it will become a good 
vinegar, and may paſs in uſe as well as 
that made of wine, if it be refined, and 
kept from turning muſty, 

Or thus.: to every gallon of ſpring-water, 
add three pounds of Malaga-raifins ; 
which put into an earthen jar, and place 
them where they may have the hotteſt 
ſun from May till Michaelmas : then, 
preſſing all well, turn the liquor up in a 
very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to pre- 
vent its burſting : it will appear very 
thick and muddy, when newly preſſed; 
but will refine in the veſſel, and be as 
clear as wine, Thus let it gemain un- 
- touched 
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drawn off, and it will prove excellent 
vinegar, | 
Method of making Wine-VINEGAR, Any 
ſort of vinous liquor, being mixed with 
its own faces, flowers, or ferment, and 
its tartar, firſt reduced to powdery or elſe 
with the acid and auſtere ſtalks of the 
vegetable from whence the wine was ob- 
tained, which hold a large proportion of 
tartar: and the whole being kept fre- 
quently ſtirring in a veſſel which has for- 
merly held vinegar, or ſet in a warm 
lace full of the ſteams of the ſame, will 
Lain to ferment a-new, conceive heat, 
row ſour by degrees, and ſoon after turn 
into vinegar, 
The remote ſubjefts of acetous fermen- 


tation are the ſame with thoſe of vinous ; 


but the immediate ſubjects of it are all 
kinds of vegetable juices, after they have 
once undergone that fermentation which 
reduces them to wine; for it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the 
crude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, 
without the previous aſſiſtance of vinous 
fermentation. 

The proper ferments for this operation, 
whereby vinegar is prepared, are, 1. The 
fæces of all acid wines. 2. The lees of 
vinegar. 3. Pulveriſed tartar j eſpeci- 
ally that of rheniſh wine, or the cream or 
cryſtals thereof, 4. Vinegar itſelf, 5. 
A wooden veſſel, well drenched with 
vinegar, or one that has been long em- 
ployed to contain it, 6. Wine that has 
often been mixed with its own faces. 7. 


The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of 


grapes, currants, cherries, or other vege- 
tables of an acid auſtere taſte. 8. Bakers» 
leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. All 
manner of ferments, compounded of thoſe 
already mentioned. ; 
The french uſe a method of making 
vinegar «different from that above de- 
| ſcxibed, They take two very large oaken 


veſſels, the larger the better, open at the 


top; in each whereof they place a wooden 
grate, within a foot of the bottom : upon 
theſe grates, they firſt lay twigs, or cut- 
tings of vines, and afterwards. the ſtalks 
of the branches, without the grapes 
themſelves, or their ſtones; till the whole 
pile reaches within a foot of the brim of 
the veſſels: then they fill one of theſe 
yeſſels with wine to the very top, and 
half fill the other; and with liquordrawn 
out of the foll veſſel, fill up that which 
was only half full before; daily repeat- 


iyg the ſame operation, and pouring the 
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liquor back from one veſſel to the other; 
ſo that each of them is full, and half full, 


by turns. 


When this proceſs has been continued for 
two or three days, a degree of heat will 
ariſe in the veſſel, which is then but half 
full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſue- 
ceſſively, without any appearance of the 
like in the veſſel which happens to be full, 
during thoſe days ; the liquor whereof 
will (till remain cool: and as ſoon as the 
heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is half full, 
the vinegar is prepared: which, in the 
ſummer, happens on the fourteenth or fif= 
teenth day from the beginning; but in 
the winter, the fermentation proceeds 


much ſlower : ſo that they are obliged 
to forward it by artificial warmth, or the 


uſe of ſtoves. 

When the weather is exceeding hot, the 
liquor ought to be poured off from the 
full veſſel into the other twice a-day: 
otherwiſe, the liquor would be overheats 
ed, and the fermentation prove too ſtrong 
whence the ſpirituous parts would fly 
away, and leave a vapid wine, inſtead of 
vinegar, behind. 

The full veſſel is always to be left open 
at the top, but the mouth of the other 
muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood, in 
order the better to keep down and fix the 
ſpirit in the body of the liquor ; for 
otherwiſe, it might-eafily fly off in the 
heat of fermentation. The veſſel that is 


only half full ſeems to grow hot, rather 
than the other, becauſe it contains a 


much greater quantity of the-vine-twigs 
and ſtalks, than that, in proportion to the 
liquor z above which the pile, rifing 
to a conſiderable height, conceives heat the 
more, and fo conveys it to the wine below. 
Vinegar is a medicine of excellent uſe in 
all kinds of inflammatory and putrid diſ- 
orders, either internal or external: in 
ardent, bilious- fevers, peſtilential and 
other malignant diſtempers, it is recom- 
mended by Boerhaave as one of the moſt 
certain ſudorifics, Weakneſs, faintiog, 
vomiting, hyſterical ' and hypochondii=- 
acal complaints have alſo been frequently 
relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth 
and noſe, or received into the ſtomach, 
Diſtilled vinegar has the ſame virtues, 
only in a ſtronger ves 
There are allo medicated vinegars, as 
vinegar of antimony, of elder, litharge, 
roſes, ſquills, treacle, Sc. which derive 
their chief virtues from vinegar, 


VINEYARD, winetum. a plantation of 


vines, See the article VIð E. 
The 
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Tune beſt fituation of a vineyard is on the 
declivity of an hill, lying on the ſouth, 
See the article EXPO8URE, 

For the planting of a vineyard, obſerve 
the A method, In the month 
of July, while the outermoſt coat of the 
earth is very dry and combuſtible, plough 
up the ſward ; denſhire, or burn-beat it, 
according to art, and in January fol- 
Jowing, ſpread the aſhes. The ground 
being thus prepared, cut your trenches 
acroſs the hill from eaſt to weſt, becauſe 
the vines being thus in ranks, the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun will by that means 
paſs through the intervals, which it 
would not do if they were ſet in any 
other poſition, neither would the ſun 
dart its rays upon the plants during the 
whole courſe of the day. SeePLANTING. 
Afterwards ſtrain a line, and Jig a trench 
about a foot deep, place your ſetts in it 
about three feet diſtance from one another, 
trim off the ſuperfluous roots, leaving no 
more than three or four eyes or buds 
upon that which is above ground, and 
plant them near half a foot deep, ſlop- 
ing after the manner the quick 1s com- 
monly ſet, ſo as they may point up the 
hill. That done, take long dung or 
ſtraw, and lay it-on the trenches in a 


convenient thickneſs to cover the earth, 


and to preſerve the roots from the dr 
piercing winds, which would otherwiſe 
much annoy them, and from the exceſſive 
ſcorching heats in ſummer ; keep them 
well hoed, and free from weeds, and 
water them as occaſion ſerves ; the beſt 
time to plant is in January, See the ar- 
ticle MANURE, 

The firſt pruning of the new-ſet vine 
ought not to be till January, and then 
you ſhould cut off all the ſhoots as near 
as you can, ſparing but one of the moſt 
thriving, on which you are to leave onl 
two or three buds, and ſo let all reſt till 
May, the ſecond year after planting, 
Then take care from time to time to de- 
ſtroy the weeds, and be ſure to clear 
the roots of all ſuckers, which do but 
rob and draw out the virtue of your 
ſets. The ſame method 1s to be followed 


the thiid year; then dig your whole 


vineyard, and lay it very level; taking 
care in this operation not to cut or wound 
any of the main roots with your ſpade, 
As for the younger roots, it is not fo 
material, in regard that they will grow 
but the thicker; and this year you may 
enjoy ſome of the fruits of your vineyard, 


— 


the bigneſs of birding-ſhot, break off the 


. wounds made with a ſharp inſtrument 
are not apt to heal, but cauſe the plant 


have three or four ſhoots to every plant: 


- ſtandard about four feet high, paring 


vin 
which if anſwerable to your expeRation: 
will put you upon providing props for 
your vines, of. About four feet long, 
which muſt be placed on the north-fide 
of the plant. In May, rub off ſuch bude 
as you ſuſpe& will produce ſuperfluous 
branches. When the grapes are about 


branches with your hand at the ſecond 
Joint above the fruit, and tie the reſt to 
the prop z here it is moſt adviſeable to 
break, and not cut your vine ; becauſe 


to bleed. See the articles PRUNMNc, 
LoPPING, @&c, 


The fourth year you would be likely to 


and therefore in December, cut off all 
the branches except one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt thriving, which leave for a 


away the reſt very cloſe to the body of 
the mother-plant, which tie to your prop, 
till it be big enough to make a ſtandard of 
itſelf, Neither muſt you ſuffer any ſhoot 
to break out but ſuch as ſprout at the top, 
four feet from the ground, all which 
ſprouts the French uſually prune off every 
year, and abſolutely truſt to the new 
ſprouts that are only bearing ſhoots, 

In Avguſt, when the fruit begins to 


ripen, break off ſuch ſhoots as you find 


too thick; and if you perceive any plant 
bleed, rub ſome aſhes on it; or, if that 
will not do, fear it with a hot iron, 
When upon ſtirring your vineyard it ap- 
ars to be poor, prune the vines as be- 
ore directed, and ſpread good dung, 
mixed with lime, over the whole ground, 
letting it lie all the winter to waſh into 
the earth, mixing about ten buſhels cf 
lime with a load of dung, and if ſome 
aſhes and ſoot be likewiſe thrown on, it 
will do well. Turn in this manure, 
about February, with a flight digging, 
but not too deep, which ſhould be done 
in a dry ſeafon, and not in wet weather, 
leſt it make the ground bind too much 
and occaſion the growth of rank weeds. 
But to forward the ripening of grapes, 
and render them fruitful, the blood of 
beaſts mixed with lime or ſoot, is very 
proper; laying it to the roots of the vines 
in December and july; and if the ſeaſon 
be yery dry, the watering them-in Au- 
uſt is a great advantage. See the ar- 

ticle DUNGING, MTN 
As to the foil of a yineyard, it is 2 * 
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nothing can be too dry for it; and 
* the forts of vines, none but the for- 
ward ones ovght to be planted In Eng- 


and. | 3 
meobs, vinoſur, ſomething that relates 
to wine, of that has the taſte and (mel 
thereof. See the article WInx. | 
All vegetables, by a due treatment, 
afford a vinous liquor, as corp, E 
nuts, apples, grapes, Cc. cond 


fermentation, duly managed, turns aby 


vinous liquor into an acetous one, The 
proper character and effect of fermenta - 
tion are to produce either a vinous or 
an acetous quality in the body fermented, 
See the article FERMENTATION, - 
VINTAGE, a crop of wine, or what 1s 
got from the vines each ſeaſon. See 
Vink, VINEYARD, and VINE, | 
The word is alſo uſed We wy or ſea- 
ſon of gathering or preſſing the grapes. 
See 8 — E ag 1 
VINTIMIGLIA, a port-town of Italy, 
in the territory of .Genoa, ſituated on 
the Mediterranean, ſeventeen miles eaſt 
of Nice, and one hundred ſouth-weſt of 
Genoa-city. ; 
VINUM, a liquoe or drink commonly 
called wine. See the article Wine, _ 
ViInUM, in medicine, vinum medicatum, 
is particularly applied to ſeveral medi- 


cated wines, that is, medicinal prepara- 


tions, whereof wine is the baſis. The 


original intention of medicated wines, 


was for exhilarating medicines, which 
were to be continued for a length of time 
in the moſt familiar and agreeable form: 
by this means a courſe of remedies was 


complied with, notwithſtending the re- 
pugnance and averſion which the ſick 


often manifeſt to thoſe directly furniſhed 
from the ſhops 3 and hence the inferior 
ſort of people had their medicated ales. 


Nevertheleſs, . as vinous.. liquors are ex- 


cellent for extracting the virtues of ſe- 
veral ſimples, and are not fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed as offi- 
cinal menſtrua alſo; and ſubſtances of the 
greateſt efficacy are truſted in this form. 
The moſt noted of theſe medicated wines 
to be met with in diſpenſatories, are 
the vinum aleoticum, or alkaline, aleotic 
wine: vinum amarum, or bitter wine: 
vinum antimoniale, or antimonial wine : 


croceum, ſaffron wine: vinum emeti- 
cum, emetic wine: vinum guaiacum, 
guaiacum wine: vinum ipecacoanbæ, 
BON ipecacoanha ; vinum millepeda- 
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tum, wine. cf millepedes: vinum peru 
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vianum, wine of peruvian bark : yinum 
ſcorbuticum, ſcorbutic wine ; and vinum 


viperinum, viper wine 
VIOL, vicla, n muſical inſtrument of the 


ſame form with the violin, and firuck” 
like that with a bow. See VioLiN, 


__ 'Thereare viols of divers kinds. The firſt 


and principal, among us, is the baſs-viol, 


called by the Italians viola digamba, or 
| Jeg-viol, becauſe held between the legs, 

It is the largeſt of all, and is mounted 
with fix ſtrings: its neck is divided in 


half notes by ſeven frets fixed thereon $ 


Its. ſound is. very deep, ſoft and agreeable, 
The tablature, or muſic for the baſs-viol, 


is laid down on fix lines or rules. What 


the Italians call alto viola is the counters 


tenor of this; and their tenore viola, 
the tenor. They ſometimes call it 
ſimply the viol: ſome authors will have 
it the lyra, others the cithara, others the 


chelys, and others the teſtudo of the an- 


tients, See LYRA, CIT HARA, Se. 
2. The love-viol, viola d' amore, which 


is à kind of triple-viol or violin, having 


ſix braſs or ſteel ire like thoſe of the 


barpfichord, ordinarily played with a 
bow. This yields a kind of ſilver ſound, 


which is very agreeable. 3. A 2 
viol with RAS aw ſtrings, elle br 
the Italians viola. di bardone, but little 
known among us. 4. Viola baſtarda, 
or baſtard viol of the Italians; not uſed 


among us. Broſſard takes it to be a kind 


of baſs-viol mounted with fix or ſeven 
ſtrings, and tuned as the common one, 
5. What the Italians call viola di brao- 
cio, arm-viol,. or ſimply braccio, arm, 
is an inftrument anſwering to our coun- 
ter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin. 6. 
Their viola prima, or firſt viol, is really 


our counter-tenor violin; at leaft, they 


commonly uſe the cliff C/ ut on the firſt 


line to denote the piece intended for this 
_ inſtrument. 7. Viola ſecunda is much 


the ſame with our tenor-violin, having the 


cliff of C /ol xt on the ſecond line. 8. 


Viola terza is nearly our fifth violin, the 
cliff C /o/ ut on the third line. 9. Viola 
quarta, or fourth viol, is not known in 
England or France, though we fre- 
quently find jt mentioned in the italian 


compoſitions ; the cliff on the fourth line. 
vinum aromaticum, or aromatic wine: 
vinum chalybeatum, fteel wine : vinum 


Laſtly their violetta, or little viol, is in 


reality our triple viol, though ſtrangers 


frequently contound the term with what 


has been faid cf the viola prima, ſecunda, 


terza, Ec. 


V1oL. is alſo a term uſed among mariners 


when 
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- when an bawſer, or ſtrand rope, is 
: bound faſt with nippers to the cable, and 
brought to the jeer · capſtan for the better 
weighing of the anchor when the main. 
eapſtan proves inſufficient, 
VIOLA, the VioLET, in botany, a genus 


of the ſyngeneſia-polygamia- monogamia 


| claſs of plants, the corolla whereof is 


compoſed of five ringent irregular petals, 
and is corniculated behind : the fruit is 
- a roundiſh, trigonal, obtuſe capſule, 
-formed of- three valves, and containing 
three cells: the ſeeds are numerous, 
roundiſh, and appendiculated. 


The officinal flowers of the violet have a 


very pleaſant ſmell, and impart a deep - 
purpliſh blue colour, denominated from 


them violet. They impart their colour 
- and flavour to aqueous liquors. A ſyrup 


made from this infuſion has long main- 


tained a place in the ſhops, and proves an 
- agreeable and uſeful laxative to children. 
VIOLATION, the act of violating; that 
is, forcing a woman, or committing a 
rape upon her. See the article Raye. 
This term is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe 
for a breach or infringement of a law, 


ordinance, or the like; and it is alſo uſed . 


for profanation. See 'TRANSGRESSION. 
VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done 
by force. In which ſenſe it ſtands op- 
- poſed to ſpontaneous. See the article 
SPONTANEOUS. 88 
A thing is (aid to be violent when ef- 
Feed by ſome external principle, the 
body that undergoes it contributing no- 
thing thereto, but ſtrugglipg againſt it. 
The ſchoolmen allow, that man, as be- 
ing endued with reaſon, is capable of 
- ſuffering ſuch violence, but brute and in- 
animate bodies are not. [5 
VIOLET, vicla, in botany. See VIOLA. 
VIOLIN, or FiDDLE, a muſical inftru- 
ment mounted with four ſtrings, or guts, 


and ftruck, or played, with a bow. 


The violin, like moſt cther inſtruments, 
conſiſts of three parts, the neck, the ta- 
ble, and the ſound- board. At the ſides 
are two apertures, and ſometimes a third 
is added towards the top, ſhaped like an 
heart. Its bridge, which is below the 
apertures, bears up the ſtrings which are 
t-(tened to the two extremes of the in- 
ſtrument, at one end of them to a ſcrew, 
which ſtretches or looſens them at plea- 
ſure. | | 

- The ſtyle and ſound of the viol is the 
gayeſt, molt liv:ly, and fprightly of all 
other inſtruments; and hence it is, of 
ail others, the fitteſt for dancing: yet 
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added a fifth part: each part has four 


only. In France they uſe the ſame cliff 


VIOLONCELLO of the Italians is pro- 
baſs- violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as 


» fame, See the article VIOLIN, 
VIOLONE, in muſic, a double baſs, al- 
- moſt twice as big as the common bals- 
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there are ways of touching it which rena 
der it grave, ſoft and languiſhing, and 
fit for church or chamber muſic, It ge- 
nerally makes the treble or higheſt part 
in concerts. It is tuned by fifths: it; 
play is compoſed of baſs, counter-tenor, 
tenor, and treble: to which may be 


fifths, which riſe to a greater ſeventeenth, 
See the article FirTH, Sc. 
In compoſitions of muſic the violin is de. 
noted by V; two VV denote two vio. 
lins. The word violin, alone, ftands for 
treble violin, When dhe Italians pref 
alto, tenore, or baſſo, it then expreſles the 
counter-tenor, tenor, or baſs violin, In 
compoſitions, where there are two, three, 
or more different violins, they make uſe 
of primo, ſecundo, terzo, or of the cha. 
— — , II Ile, or 1, 2, ze, 
&c. to denote the difference. 
The violin has only four ſtrings, each 
of a different thickneſs; the ſmallet 
whereof makes the #2 /i mi of the higbeſt 


| otave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth 


below the firſt, makes the a mi la; the 
third, a fifth below the ſecond, is d 1; 
re; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the 
third, is ge re fol, Moſt nations ordi- 
narily uſe the cliff ge re ſol on the ſecond 
line, to denote the mulic for the violin 


as the firſt line at bottom. The firſt of 
theſe methods is beſt where the ſong goes 


very low; the ſecond, where it goes vey 


perly our fifth violin; which is a little 
baſs-violin, half the ſize of the common 


thick and half as long, which renders 
the ſound juſt an octave higher than the 


violin, and the ſtrings bigger and longer 
in proportion, and conſequently its ſourd 
an oftave lower than that of our baſs- 
violin, which bas a noble effect in great 


concerts. See CONCERT and VIOLIN. 
VIPER, in zoology, a ſpecies of coluber, 


with the ſcuta of the abdomen an hundred 
and forty-five, and the ſquammæ of the 
tail, thirty-ſix, See COLUBER. 

This is the moſt poiſonous and miſchiev- 
ous in its bite of all the european ſer- 
pents. It grows to near three feet in 


length, and to a conſiderable thickneſs in 
proportion. The principal ground- colour 
of the body is a duſky grey; all * — 
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is dentated on each ſide; and op each fide 
of this there is à kind of continued bluiſh 
line; formed of a ſeries of ſpots of that 


colour; one of which is fituated in the 


ice formed by every denticulation in 


the back line : the belly is of a bluiſh | 


black, very bright and gloſſy, reſembling 
the colour of high poliſhed; ſanguined 
ſteel; and when cloſely examined, there 
.is found a * dot of a deep black at 


the apex of every ſcale. The head is 


large and flattiſh : the throat is of a pale 
colour; and the mouth is large: the 
edge of the upper lip is whitiſh: the iris 
of the eye is of a flame colour; the pupil 
black ; and there is a blue ſpace, formin 

an acute angle, which ſeparates the hea 

from the longitudinal line on the back. 
The noiſon-of this ſerpent is confined to 
its mouth: at the baſis of the phangs, or 


long teeth, which it wounds with, is 


lodged a litile bag containing the poiſon- 
ous liquid; a — minute portion of 
which mixed immedi | 

proves fatal, Our viper-catchers are 


© ſaid to prevent the miſchiefs otherwiſe 


following from the bite, by rubbing oil 


olive warm on the part. The fleſh of 


the viper is perfeQly innocent, and 
ſtrongly recommended as a medicine of 
extraordinary ſervice in ſerophulous, le- 
prous, and other chronical diſorders : 
its virtues however in theſe caſes, are 
probably too much 1 The 
viper is undoubtedly a high nutritious 
food, and thence, in ſome kinds of 
weakneſſes and emaciated habits, is not 
undeſervedly looked on as a good reſto- 
rative. To anſwer any valuable pur- 
poſes, freſh-vigorous vipers, not ſuch as 


have been long kept alive after they are 


caught, ſhould be liberally uſed as food, 
The wines and tinctures of them can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to receive any confi- 
derable virtue from the animal. The 
dry fleſh brought us from abroad is en- 
_ ticely inſignificant. 4 f 
VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary ſta- 
ture and courage; and who, with the 
female ſex, has the mien and air of a 
man, and performs the actions and exer- 
ciſes of men. r 
VIRGA, a yard. See the article YaRD, 
VikGa is particularly uſed in law for a 
verge, or rod, ſuch as ſheriffs and baitiffs 
carry as a badge of their office. See the 
article VERGE, 3 
VIdc A AUREA, in botany, the ſame with 
| lolidago, See the article SOLIDAGO,. 
Vol. IV. 6 
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\ , back there runs a broad browti line, which VikGa SANGUINEA,. in botany, che ſame 
| with the cornus. . See Coku us. 

VIRG. E, in phyſiology, 'a meteor called 


ately with the blood, 
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alſo columellz and funes tentorii; being 


an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtreams of light, 
repreſenting a bundle of rods or ropes. 


It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of 
the ſun's beams through certain rimulz, 
or chinks, at leaſt through the more lax 
and open parts of a watery cloud, hap- 
ing chiefly in the morning and even- 
ing. There is alſo another kind, con- 
ſiting not of ſtreams of mere white light, 
but, as it were, painted of vatious colours 
like.thoſe of the rainbow. .' 


VIRGIN, virgo, a female who has had 


no carnal commerce with man; or more 


properly, who has ſtill the flos virginis, 


or maidenhead, In the antient chriſtian 
church, there were à kind of religious 
order conſiſting of women who: made 
open and public profeſſion of virginity 3 
and this before the monaſtic life or name 
was ever known in the world. This ap- 
pears from the writings of Cyprian and 
Tertullian, who ſpeaks of virgins dedi- 


_ cating themſelves to Chriſt before there 


were any monaſteries to receive them, 
Theſe, for diſtinction's ſake, were ſome- 
times called eccleſiaſtical virgins and:ca- 
nonicæ, becauſe they were enrolled in 
the canon or matricula of the church. 
They differed from the monaſtic virgins 
chiefly in this, that they lived privately ' 
in their fathers houſes, and in caſes G 
neceſſity were maintained by the church; 


Whereas the, others lived in community 


and upon their own labour. Whether 
they made any ſolemn vow is not agreed 
on : and as to their conſecration, it was 
uſually performed publicly in the church 
by the biſhop, or ſome preſbyter deputed 
by him. See Monk, Nun, Oc. 3 8 


VIRGIN is alſo applied, by way of emi. 


nence, to Mary the mother of our Savi- 
our, as conce:ving- and bringing him 
forth without any breach of her chaſtity, 
Many of the antient fathers, with the 
modern churches, hold, that the virgin 
not only conceived but brought forth, of 
was delivered, without breach of her vir- 
ginityz and it is even alledged that ſhe 
remained a. virgin to the end of ber life: 
though, as this is not recorded in holy . 


. writ, many have denied it, and held 


that ſhe had afterwards to do with Joſeph, . 
and bore other children. 


Purification, Ce. of the holy ViRG1N, See 


the article PURIFICATION, 


Viki is alſo applied figuratively tg ſeve- 
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rity, and have never been mute uſe of. 


Thus virgin-wax is that which has never 


been wrought, but remains as it came 


the articles Wax, OIL, Oe. 


out of the hive, Virgin- oil is that which 
oozes ſpontaneouſly out of the olive, Cc. 
without preſſing. Virgin -gold, is that 


metal ſuch as it is found pure in the mine, 
without any mixture of allay; in which 


Anse it in ſannetimes ſo ſoft that it will 


take the impreſſion of a ſeal. Virgin» 
copper is a native copper found in the 
mine, and which has never been melted 
down. Virgin-quickfilver is that found 
rfectly formed and fluid in the veins of 
ines z or at leaſt ſuch us is got from the 


mineral earth by mere lotion, without 
fire. Virgin-parchment is that made of 
the ſkin- 


an abortive lamb, &c, See 


'VietGin's THREAD, a fort of meteor that 


flies in the air like ſmall untwiſted filk ; 
which falling upon the ground, or upon 


plants, changes itſelf into a ſubſtance 


ike a ſpider's- web. In theſe northern 


_ climates it is moſt frequent in ſummer, 


the days being then temperately warm, 


the earih not exceeding dry, nor yet 


f overcharged with moiſture.” This has 


formerly paſſed for a ſort of dew of an 
earthy ſlimy nature: but naturaliſts are 
now agreed that the virgin's threads are 


no other than ſo many ſpider's- webs. See 


ViRrGin's-YowER, in botany, the fame 


* 


the article SP1DER's-WEB. 


with clematis. See CLEMATIS. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS, very ſmall iſtands of 


the Caribees, ſituated in the Atlantic or 


American- ocean, 4 little to the eaſt War 


of Porto-Rico. | 


— VIRGINALE CLAUSTRUM, in anatomy, 


the ſame with hymen, See HYMEN, 


VIRGINIA, one of the-Britiſh American 
- colonies, ſituated between ſeventy- four 
and eighty 'degrees weſt long. and be- 


tween thirty-fix and thirty-nine degrees 
of north lat. bounded by the river Pa- 
towmack, which ſeparates it from Mary- 


' Jand, on the north; by the Atlantic- 


Ocean, on the eaſt ; by Carolina on the 


ſouth; and may be extended as far 


V 


weſtward as we think fit. 
IRGINIT V, virginitas, the teſt or eri - 
terion of a virgin, or that which intitles 


her tothe denomination, The phyſicians, 
both antient and modern, are exceedingly 
divided * the ſubject of virginity, 


' ſome hol. 


ing that there are no certain 
marks or teſtimonies thereof, and others, 


chat there are. Moles eltabliſhed a teſt 
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and the maid's patents were to 
them as a token of her vi 
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that was to be concluſive àmon 


t 
* The nuptial ſheets, it — — 
0 


be viewed by the relations on doth ſides, 


to preſerve 
0 2 nity, to be 
produced in caſe her tiuſband ſhould ever 


reproach her on that ſcore. In caſe the 


token of v irginity was not found thereon, 
ſhe was to be ſtoned to death at her fa. 


ther's door. This teſt of vitginity bas 


occaſioned abundance of ſpeculation about 


the parts concerned; but the niceſt en. 


quirtes cannot "ſettle any ching certain 
about them, Dr. Drake ſays 'expreſly, 
that whatever might be expected among 


the Jews, there is hot the ſame reaſon to 


expect thole tokens of virginity in theſe 


- countries; for, heffdes'thar the Hebrews 


married extremely young, as is the cuſ. 
tom in all the eaſtern countries, there ate 
feveral cittumſtantes which may here 
fruſtrate ſuch expectations, even in vir. 


glas not vitiated, either by any male con. 


taQ, or any wantonneſs of their own, 


In effect, in theſe northern countries, the 


inclemency of the air expcles'the ſex to 


ſuch checks of perſpiration, as gives a 

reat turn to the courſe of the humours, 
and drives ſo much humidity through 
the'parts, 'as may extraordinarily ſupple 
and relax thoſe membranes” from which 


the refiftance is expected, and from 
which, in hotter countries, it «might 


wore reaſonably be depended on. 


What moſt commonly paſſes among vs 


for a teſt of virginity, is ine hymen ; and 
yet the moſt curious among the anato- 
miſts are greatly divided, not ory about 


the figure, ſubſtance, place, and perfora- 


tions of this membrane, but even about 
the exiſtence thereof; ſome pofitively af. 
firming, and others as flatly denying it. 
See the article HYMEN. | 


VIRGO, in. aſtronomy, one of the figns 


V 


or conſteltations of the zodiac, and the 
tixth accotding to order. See Zopiac. 
It is marked thus . and in Ptolemy's 
catalogue conſiſts of 32 ſtars, in Tycho's 
of 39, and in the Britannic of 8g. 

IRGULA Divina, or BacuLUus pi. 


VINATORIVUS, &c, a forked branch, in 


the form of a Y, cut off an hazel-ſtick, 
by means whereof people have pretended 


to diſcover mines, ſprings, &e, under 
- ground, 


The method of © uſing it is 
thus: the perſon who bears it, walking 


very ſlowly over the pfaces where he ſui- 


pets mines or ſprings may be, the efflu- 
via exhaling from the metals, or vapour 
from the water, impregnating the wood, 
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makes it dip or incline, which is the fign 
ol a diſcovery. Some diſpute the matter 
of fact, and deny it to be poſſible. Others, 
convinced by the great number of experi- 
ments alledged in its behalf, look out for 
the natural cauſes thereof: the corpuſcles, 
ſay thoſe authors, rifing from the ſprings 
or minerals, entering the rod, determine 
it to bow down, in order to render it pa- 
rallel to the vertical lines which the efflu- 
via deſcribe in their riſdm. 
VIRGULT UM, in our antient law- books, 
is uſed for a holt or plantation of twigs 
or oſiers. E | 
VIRIDARIO ELIGENDO, a writ that lies 
for the choice of a yerderor, See the 
article VERDEROR, * 
VIRILE, ſomething that belongs or is pe- 


culiar to a man, or the male ſex: thus 


the virile member is uſed for the penis; 
virile age, the ſtrength and vigour of a 
man's age, viz. from thirty to forty-five 
years, being the age wherein we are 
ually removed from the extremes of 
youth and of old age. e 
VIRILIA, a man's genitals, or privy 


members, including the penis and teſtes. 


See the articles PENIS and TESTES. 
VIRTSUNGIANUS pucTvus, in anato- 
my, a canal uſually called dutus pan- 
creaticus. See the article PANCREAS. 
VIRTUAL, or- PorENTIAL, ſomething 
that has a power or virtue of acting or 
doing, ' The term is chiefly underſtood 
. of ſomething that acts by a ſecret inviſible 


cauſe, in oppoſition to actual and. ſen- 


ſible. , 
VIRTUAL FOCUS, in optics. See Focus, 
VIRTVALITY, in the ſchools, denotes 
ſome mode or analogy in an object, 
which, in reality, is the ſame with ſome 
other mode, but, out of regard to con- 
tradiftory predicates, is conſidered as if 
diſtin therefrom. ' 
VIRTUALLY, in the ſchools, is ap- 
plied to a mode of exiſtence. A thing is 
 faid to be virtually any where, when it 
is deemed to be there by ſome virtue, in · 
fluence, or other effect, produced by it: 
thus the ſun is virtually on earth, i. e. 
by his light, heat, Sc. A thing is alſo 
ſaid to be virtually preſent, when the 
virtues or properties belonging to it, and 
iſſuing from it, remain: in which ſenſe 
the forms of the elements are held to be 
virtually in mixed bodies. A thing is 
ſaid to be a cauſe virtually, or a virtual 
cauſe; and that two ways ; the firſt, when 
there is no real diſtinion between it, and 
the effect attributed to it, and yet it is 


I 32991 R 
conceived by, us as if it were realy the ; 


15 the cauſe of eternity. 
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cauſe thereof: thus immutability in G. 
condly, when 


an effect is not of the ſame kind with 


the cauſe, and yet the cauſe has che power | 
or virtue of producing the effect: thus the 


ſan is not formally but virtually hot; and 
the fire is not contained formally but 


virtually in heat. 


VIRTUE, wirtus, a term uſed in various 


fignifications. In the general it denotes 


power, or perfection of any thing, whe- 


ther natural or ſupernatural, znimate or 
inanimate, eſſential or acceſſary. But 
in its more proper or reſtrained ſenſe, 
virtue ſignifies an habit, which improves 
and perkecte the poſſeſſor and his actions. 
See the article HABIr, G&W. 

In this ſenſe virtue is a principle of acting 
or doing well and readily, and that ei- 
ther infuſed from above, ſuch as are the 
theological virtues; or acquired. by our 


own application, as the intellectual oc 
moral virtues. 1 OF 


For as there are two things in man, from 


which all his actions proceed, viz. the 3 


underſtanding-and the will; ſo the virtue 
by which he is pei fected, or whereby he 
is diſpoſed to do all things rightly, and” 
to live happily, muſt be twofold: the one 
of the underſtanding, and the other of 
the will. That which improves the un- 
derſtanding is called intellectual, or dia- 


noetic; and that, the will, moral and 


ethic ; for ſinee there are two things re- 


quired, in order to live aright, ix. to 


know what ſhould be done; and, when 
known, readily to perform it; and ſince 


man is apt to err various ways in each 


reſpect, unleſs regulated by diſcipline, 
Sc. he alone can deport hitnſelf rightly 
in his whole courſe of life, whoſe under- 
ſtanding and will have attained their ut- 


moſt perfection. See UNDERSTANDING, | 


W1LL, ETHICS, MoRAaLITY, Sc. 
Intellectual virtue, then, according to 
Ariſtotle, is an habit of the reaſonable 


- ſoul, whereby it conceives or ſpeaks the 


truth, either in affirming or denying, 


The virtues which come under this claſs 
are divided into ſpeculative, which. are 


thoſe converſant about neceſſary things, 


that can only be known or contemplated; 
and practical, which are converſant about 


contingent things, that may likewiſe be 
practiſed. Ariſtotle has another diviſion 
of intellectual virtues, fetched from the 


- ſubject, as ſome of them are ſeated in the 


contemplative part, viz. thole converſant 


about neceſſary things, as ſcience, wiſ- 
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dom, intelligence ; and others in the 
practical part, ſuch are thoſe converſant 
ut contingent things, as prudence, 

art, Sc. See the article SCIENCE, &c, 
| Moral virtue is defined, by Ariſtotle, to 
de an'eleQive habit, placed in a medio- 
erity, determined by reaſon, and as a 
- prudent man would determine. Moral- 
iſts uſually diſtinguiſh four principal, or, 
as they are vulgarly called, cardinal vir- 
tues, viz. prudence, juſtice, fortitude, 
aud temperance: the reaſon of which di- 
viſion is founded in this, that for a man 
to live virtuouſly and honeſtly, it is ne- 
ceſſary he know what is fit to be done, 
- which is the buſineſs of prudence : that 
he have a conſtant and firm will to do 
what he judges belt ; which will perfect 
the man, either as it teſtrains too violent 
1 the office of temperance; 
dr as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are 
- tooflow and languid, which is the buſineſs 
of fortitude; or, Jaſtly, comparatively 
with regard to human ſociety, which is 


* 
* 


the object of juſtice. To theſe four vir- 


tues all the reſt are referred, either as 
parts, or concomitants. See the articles 
RUDENCE, JUSTICE, Ec. | 
VIRTUES, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the 
© third radk or choir of angels, being that 


in order between the dominations and 


powers: to theſe is attributed the power 
of working miracles, and of ſtrengthening 
und reinforcing the inſetior angels in the 
exerciſe of their functions. 
VIRTUOSO, an italian term, lately in- 
troduced into engliſh, ſignifying a man 
of curioſity and learning, or one who 
loves and promotes the arts and ſciences : 
but among us the term ſeems to be ap- 
propriated to thoſe who apply themſelves 
- to ſome curious and quaint, rather than 
immediately uſeful, art or ſtudy, as an- 
tiquaries, collectors of rarities of any 
kind, mĩeroſcopical obſervers, &c. 
VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing 
' that yields a virus, that is, a contagious 
or malignant pus. For the virulent go- 
norrhcea, ſee the article GONORRHOFA, 


VIS, a latin word, fignifying force or 


power; adopted by phyfical' writers to 
expreſs divers kinds of natural powers or 
faculties, For the vis inertiz, ſee the 
article INERTI#, GGG. 
Vis impreſſa is defined, by Sir Iſaac New- 
fon, to be the ation exerciſed on any 
body, to change its ſtate, either in reſiſt- 
ing or moving uniformly in a right line. 
his force conſiſts altogether in the ac. 
: ion, dud has no place in the body, aſter 
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the action is ceaſed. See the articles 
- PzRCUSSION, MOTION, RasisrAncx, 
PRESSION, CENTRIPETAL, Ec. 

VISCAGO, in botany, the ſame with ſilene. 
See the article SILENE. | 

VISCERA, in anatomy, a term ſignifying 

the ſame with entrails, including the 
heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, inteſtines, and 

- other inward parts of the body. See the 
articles HEART, LIVER, c. 

Wounds of the VisCERAa. If any of the vi. 
cera ſituated in the abdomen, as the li. 
ver, ſpleen, or kidney, has received a 
wound from a ſharp inſlrument, at the 
firſt dreſſing the. wound mult be filled ag 
tenderly as poſſible with lint well ſatu- 
rated with highly re&ified ſpirit of wine, 
or ſpirit of turpentine, ſecuring the dreſ. 
ſings with compreſſes end a bandage; 
by this means the hemorrhage will be 
ſtopped, if no large veſſel is divided, 
When this part is gained, the wound 
muſt be treated in the common manner, 
and the patient kept very low; bleeding 
him, if of a plethoric habit, and giving 
daily two or three doſes of Locatellus's 

balſam; for balſams of this kind are of 
great ſervice in healing internal wounds, 
This is the method to be taken with 

wounds of the viſcera, which may be 
diſcovered by the eye or touch. But in 
ſuch of them as are hidden, and not ta 
be thus diſcovered, all that can be doce 
is to injet vulnerary decoRtions, and 
keep a paſſage open for the evacuation of 
ſordes, or grumous blood, See the ar- 
ticle WounD, @&c. 

VISCIDITY, or V1iscos1TY, the quali. 
ty of ſomething that is viſeid or vilcons, 
that is, glutinous and ſticky, like bird- 
lime, which the Latins call by the name 
viſcus, Viſcid bodies are thoſe which 
conſiſt of parts ſo implicated within 
each other, that they reſiſt a long time a 
complete ſeparation; and rather give way 
to the violence done them, by [tretching 
or extending every way. The too great 
viſcidity of foods has very ill effects; 
thus meats or farinæ not fermented, gel- 

lies, Sc. of animale, tough cheeſe, or curds 

too much preſſed, produce a weight or op- 
preſſion in the ſtomach, wind, yawnings, 
crudities, obſtructions of the minuter veſ- 
ſels in the inteſtines, c. Hence an inacti - 
vity of the inteſtines themſelves, a ſwelling 
of the abdomen; and hence a viſcidity of 
the blood, from the re-union of the viſcid 

particles; obſtructions of the glands; 
paJeneſs, coldneſs, tremors, &. 
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VISCUM, MISLETOR, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the dioecia · tetrandtia claſs of 
plants, having no corolla; the fruit is a 
round ſmooth berry, containing one cell, 
herein is a ſingle carnoſe ſeed, obtuſe, 
compreſſed, and obverſely cordated. 
This plant was held in veneration by the 
ſuperſtition of former ages: it was hung 
about the neck, to prevent witchcraft; 
and taken internally. to expel poiſons. 
Of late times it has been celebrated as a 
ſpecific in epilepſies, palſies, &c. -virtues 
which it were greatly to be wiſhed that 
experience gave any countenance to. 
VISET, a town of the auſtrian Netherlands, 
in the province of Limburg, ſituated on 
the eaſt ſhore of the river Maes, ſeven 
miles north of Liege. ET 
 VISIAPOUR, a city of the hither penin- 
ſula of India, in the province of Decan, 
fituated one hundred and thirty miles 
north-eaſt of Goa: eaſt long. 759, and 
north lat. 16945. 


VISIBLE, ſomething that is an object of 


ſight or viſion, or ſomething whereby. 


the eye is affected, ſo as to produce a 
ſenſation. 
Sicur, EYE, &c. Rs 
VISIER, or VIzIER, an officer or digni- 
| tary in the ottoman empire, whereof 
there are two kinds; the firſt, called by 
the Turks viſier-azem, that is, grand 
viſier, is the prime miniſter of ſtate of the 
whole empire. He commands the army 


See the articles V1S1ON, - 


in chief, and preſides in the diyan or 


great council, Next to him are fix other 
ſubordinate viſiers, called viſiers of the 
bench, who efficiate as his counſellors, 
or aſſeſſors in the divan, + | 


VISION, v/o, in optics, the act of ſeeing 


% 


or perceiving external objects, by means 


of the organ of ſight, the eye. See the 
article EYE. 

Such is the ſubſtance and form of the hu- 
mours of the eye, when lodged in their 
proper receptacles, that rays of light, 

in paſhng through them, are affected in 

like manner as in paſſing through a con- 
vex lens; and therefore, to underſtand 
perfectly the nature of viſion, we muſt 
firſt be acquainted with the doArine of 


light and lenſes. See LiGHT and LENS. 


Now as the ſeveral pencils of rays flow. 
ing from the diſtin& points in the ſurface 
of an object placed before a lens, are 
collected into ſo many points at a certain 
diftance, on the other fide of the lens, 


and form an image there, when received 


- ppon white paper ſo pencils of rays pro- 
feeding from an objeR placed before the 
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eye, at a proper diſtance from it, and 
being refraRted in paſſing through the hu- 


-mours of it, are collected into their re- 


ſpective foci upon the retina, where th 
form a repreſentation of that object; and 


by their impulſes upon the tender nerves 
of the retina; an idea of the object is ex- 
cited in the mind. See REFRACTION, 


Viſion is diſtinguiſhed into bright and 
_ obſcure, diftin and confuſed, It is ſaid 
to be bright, when a ſufficient number of 


rays enter the pupil at the ſame time; 
and obſcure, when too few: it is called 


.. diſtin, when each pencil of rays is col- 


leed into a focus, exactly upon the re- 


tina; and confuſed, when they meet be- 


fore they come at it, or when they would 
paſs it before they meet. | 
Now ſince parallel rays only have their 
focus upon, or meet in, the retina, they 
alone can paint there a diſtint.image of 
an object, or produce, a diſtin -vifion 


of it. If, therefore, the object be ſo near, 
that the rays from any particular point 


come diverging to the pupil, they will ve- 
ceſſarily require a greater focal diſtance 
than the retina, or bottom of the eye 3 
whence the rays not being united upon 
the retina, that point cannot be there di- 
ſtinctly repreſented, but will appear con- 
fuſed; thus, AB, AB (plate CCXCV. 
fig. 1.) are two parallel rays falling 


up- 
on the pupil of the eye; and CB, CB, 


two other rays, which, though really 
diverging, yet, by reaſon of the remote - 


neſs of the point C, whence they proceed, 


will at the entrance of the eye be ſo near- 
ly coincident with the parallel rays, as to 
have nearly the ſame focal point on the re- 
tina, ſo that the point C will there be 
diſtioly repreſented by c. But if any 
other point E, be viewed very near the 
eye, ſo that the angles EB A, which 
they contain with the parallel'rays, be 


very conſiderable, they will, after refrac- 


tion, tend towards the point 7, in the 


axis of the eye produced, and upon the 


retina will repreſent only a circular indi- 
ſtinct area; like that at e, whoſe breadth is 


equal to ab, the diſtance of the rays 
u pon the retina. 


The ſame point at D, 
will not be quite ſo much dilated, as the 


rays DB, DB, have a leſs degree of di- 


vergence. | 
It is found by experience, that the near- 
eſt limit of diftin& viſion is about fix 


inches from the eye; for if a book be held 


nearer to the eye than that, the letters and 


lines will immediately become confuſed 


of in- 


and indiſlint, Now this cauſe 
RE» dittinct 


| vis 
diſtioct viſion may be in ſome meaſure re- 
medied, by leſſening the pupils, which 
we naturally do in locking at near ob- 
jets, by contracting the annular fibres 
of the uvea; and artificially, by looking 
through a ſmall hole made with a pin 
in a cad, &c, for then a ſmall print 
may be read much nearer than other- 
wiſe: the reſon is plain, for the leſs the 
dia meter of the aperture or pupil BB, the 
leis will che rays diverge in coming from 
D or E, »r he more nearly will they co- 
Incide wich pellet rays, 
Belid+s the cogirattion of the pupil, na- 
. tvie has furniſhed ih» eye with a faculty 
of adapting the conformation of the ſe- 
ve a} paits o the-reipefive poſitions of 
objets, as they ate nigh or more re- 
moto; tor this purpoſe, the cornea is of 
ar e tie yielding ſubſtance, and the cry- 
ſtalline is incloſed with a little water in 
its capſula, that by the contraction and 
relaxation of the cihary ligament, the 
convexity of both the ſurfaces of the cap- 
ſula may be a little altered, and perhaps 
the poſition of the cryſtalline ; by which 
means the diſtance from the-reiina ma 
be fitted and adjuſted to nigh objects, pA 
as to have their images very diſtinctly 
formed upon the retina, 
Nigh objects only have been mentioned 
(by which are meant ſuch as are near the 
limit of diſtin viſion, as between fix 
and a hundred inches diſtance) becavſe 
objects more remote require ſcarce any 
change of the conformation of the eye; 
the focal diſtance in them varying ſo very 
little. Thus, ſuppoſe all the refraction 
of the eye were equivalent to that of a 
double and equally convex lens, -whoſe 
radius i inch: if then the object 
were 10 inches diſtant, or d=1o, we 


ſhouldyhave the focal diſtance f= — 


=272=0.11111; and if another object 
be diſtant 100 inches, then d 100, and 
dr | 


f==—=P=0.10101, The differ- | 


ence between theſe. two foal diſtances is 
o. 0101, viz. the hundredth part of an 
inch, which the eye can eafily provide 
- againſt. If we go beyond this, ſuppoſe 
to an object 1000 inches diſtant, we have 
| dr 
1 
the thouſandth part of an inch leſs than 
the former, and is therefore inconſider- 
able. ; | 


Now rays proceeding from any point 


So. ioo, which is only 
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more chan 6 ĩnches diſtant from the eye, 


will, when they enter the pupil, be very 


nearly coincideritwith paxallel tays; and 
therefore, to a ſound eye, diſtind vifon 
cannot be effected at leſs than 6 or 8 
inches diſtance, as may be found by any 


one who will make the experiment. Six 


inches, therefore, conſtitutes the limit of 
diſtinct viſion, for near objects: we ſhall 


no conſider the limit for remote objects; 
for objects may appear indiftin& and con- 


fuſed, by being removed too far from the 


eye, as well as when they are too near 
it. And in this caſe we find objects will 


appear diſtinct ſo long as their parts are 


ſeparate and diſtin& in the image formed 


on the retina; and thaſe parts will be ſe. 


parate ſo long as the axis of the pencils 
of rays, which paint them, are ſeparate 
at their incidence on the retina ; that is, 
ſo long as the angle they contain is not 
leſs. than one tenth of a degree: for it is 
found, by experience, that objects and 
their parts become indiftin&, when the 
angle they ſubtend at the pupil of the 
eye is leſs than that quantity. 

Thus, ſuppoſe OB (ibid. fig. 2.) to be 
a circle one tenth of an inch fo diameter, 
it will appear diftin&t with its central 
ſpot, till you recede to the diſtance of 6 
feet from it, and then it becomes conful- 
ed; and if it be one fifth of an inch, it 
will begin to be confuſed at 12 feet di- 
tance, and ſo on: in which caſes the 
angle ſubtended at the eye, viz. OA B, 
is about one tenth of a degree, or 6 mi- 


nutes. And thus all objects, as they are 


bigger, appear diſtinct at a greater di- 
ſtance; a ſmall print will become conful- 
ed at a leſs diſtance than a larger; and 
in a map of England, the names of places 
in ſmall. letters become firſt indiſtinct, 
where thoſe in capitals are very plain 
and legiblez at a bigger diſtance theſe 
become confuſed, while the ſeveraſtoun- 
ties appear well defined to a much greater 
diſtance: theſe alſo at laſt become ſo in- 
diſtinct as not to be known one from an- 


other, when at the ſame time the whole 


iſland preſerves its form very diſtinctly, to 
a very great diſtance 3. which may be ſo 
far increaſed, that it alſo, at laſt, will ap- 
pear but a confuſed and unmeaning ſpot. 
We have ſeen the cauſes of indiftin& vi- 
fion in the objects, and mall now enquire 
what may produce the fame in the eye it- 
ſelf. And firſt it is to be obſerved, that 
there is a proper degree of convexity in 


the cornea KP L (ibid. fig. 3.) and cry- 
ſtalline 8 T, for converging parallel rays 


fs 
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n focus on the dottom of the eye, in a 
ſound ſtate; hence every diſtant object 
Iy depi 


on the retina, and by that 
meaps produce diſtin viſion. - 


But if the cornea K PL (ibid. fig. 4.) or 
cryſtalline 8 T, or both, ſhould chance 
to be a little more convex than juſt, it 

will cauſe the pencil of rays oC o, which 


comes to the-pupil oo, from any point C 
in the object O B, to unĩte in a focus be- 


fore they arrive at the retina in the bot - 


tom of the eye; the image IM, of the 
object O B, will he formed in the body 
of the vitreous humour, and will there. 
fore be very confuſed and ĩndiſtinct on the 


retina at im. A perſon having ſuch an 


eye, is called myope, in alluſion to the 


eye of a mouſe, by reaſon of its great 


convexity. ''To remedy this defect of the 


eye, a concave lens E F, is applied be- 


fore it; for by this means the rays Ca, 


1.3363 
for it is plam, if O B be ſituated at O B, 
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the image at IM, will retede to i , 


upon the retina, and be diſtin,” in the 
ſame manner as when made ſo by the 


lens E F. F a 


Os the-other- hand,” view ce Saas or 


\ cryſtalline is too flat, &c. (as often hap» 
. pens by age) an object O B (ib. fig 5.) 


placed at the ſame diſtance from the eye 


C, as before, will have che rays Co, 


Co, after refraclion in the eye, pro- eed 


to a focus beyond the bottom of the eye, 
ia which, if a hole were made (in an 
eye taken out of the head) the rays would 
actually go on, and form the image i n; 


which image muſt, therefore, be very con- 
ſuſed and indiſtinẽt on the retina. To re- 
medy this defect, a convex lens G H, is 
applied, which cauſes the diverging rays 
Ca, C6, to fall leſs diverging upon the 

eye, or as if they came from a point more 
remote, as ci by which means the focal 


diſtance is ſhortened, and the image dul 
formed on the retina at IM, by which 
diſtinct viſion is produce. 
Hence the apparent place of the object 


| 

| Cb, which fall diverging on the lens, 

] will, after reflection through it, be made 

to proceed {til} more diverging, vx. in 
the directions ar, br (inſtead of a0, 0 


as if they came from the point c, inſtead - at c, is more diſtant than the true place is 
, of C. Hence it follows, that ſinee the at C; and its apparent magnitude OB is 
rays are made to fall with greater diver- greater than the true, becauſe the con- 
5 gence upon the eye, they will require a verging rays O a, Bb, are by this lens 
greater focal diſtance to de united in the -after refraction made to unite ſooner than 
t axis; and, conſequently, the focus may before, and ſo to contain ah angle OP B 
be made to fall very nicely on the retina, greater than the true OP B. The object 
2 by uſing a lens EF, of a proper degree appears through a convex lens brighter, 
C of concavity z fo that diſtin& viſion will than without, becauſe by this means a 
- be effected, in the ſame manner as in an graater quantity of rays enter the pupil; 
e eye of a juſt conformation. for the rays ao, þ0, are by the lens made 
|» Since the point c, is nearer to the eye to enter in the directions ar, br, which 
[- ._ thao the point C, the apparent place of are nearer together, and leave room for 
d objects ſeen through a concave lens is more to enter the pupil all around be- 
D | "nearer than the trne place; or the ob- tween o ande. N 

t, jeQ will appear at OB, inſtead of OB; As the image of the object painted on 
in and alſo, 2 converging rays O a, B, tze retina is greater or leſs, fo will the 
ſe proceed leſs converging after refradion apparent magnitude of the object be like- 
No than before, the object appears under a wile; or, in other words, the angle 
er leſs angle; and, therefore, the apparent IPM (ibid. fig. 6.) ſubtended by the 
N= magnitude of objects, ſeen by a concave image is always equal to the angle'OPB 
n- lens, is leſs than the true: the object is ſubtended by the object at the eye, and 
le alſo leſs luminous, or bright, ſeen thro! therefore the image IM will be always 
to ſuch'a lens, than wolthout it; becauſe the proportional to the object OB. Hence 
ſo rays being rendered more divergent, a it follows, that the angle O PB under 
p- Jes quantity enters the pupil of the eye, which an object appears, is the meaſure of 
Mt. than otherwiſe: would do: for the picture its apparent magnitude. end ll 

i- is always more or lefs bright, according Therefore objects of different magni- 
Ire as it is made by a greater or leſs quantity tudes, as OB, AC, DE, which ſub- 
it- of rays. Laſtly, it appears from what tend the fame angle at the eye, have the 
lat has been ſaid, that when a concave lens ſame apparent magnitude, or form an 
in EF, eannet be applied, we may ſtill ef- equal image in the bottom of the eye. 
7 fe& diſtin& viſion, by leſſening the di- Hence it is chat objects at a great diſtance 
ys ſtance between the object and the eye; have their magnitude diminiſhed pro- 
to hey i 


* 


portion - 
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portionally: thus the object D E remov- 
ed to DE appears onder a leſs angle 
DP E, and makes a leſs image on the 
retina, as is ſhewn by the dotted lines. 
The angles of apparent magnitude OAB, 


OCB, (ibid. fig. 7.) when very ſmall, 


are as their fines, and therefore as the 


ſides OC and O A, or BC and BA; 
that is, the apparent magnitude of the 


object OB, at the diſtances BC and BA, 


is inverſely as thoſe diſtances ; or its 


— at C is to that at A as AB 
The more directly any object is ſituated 
before the eye, the more diſtinctly it will 
appear; becauſe thoſe rays only which 


fall upon the eye near its axis can be 
convened to a point in the bottom of the 


eye on the retina, and therefore that 
of the image only which is formed 

the direct pencil of rays can be clear 
and diſtinct; and we are faid to ſee an 


object by ſuch a pencil of rays, but only 
to look at it by the others which are ob- 


lique. Suppoſe A, B, C, (ibid. fig. 8.) 
repreſent three pieces of paper ſtuck up 
againſt the wainſcot of a room at the 
height of the eyez if then a perſon 
places himſelf fo before them, and ſhut- 


ting his right eye views them with his 


left, it is very remarkable that the paper 
B, whoſe pencil of rays falls upon the 
inſertion D of the optic nerve DE, will 
immediately vaniſh or diſappear, while 
the two extreme papers C and A are 
viſible; and by altering the poſition of 


the eye, and its diftance, any of the pa- 
pers may be made to vaniſh, by cauſing 


the pencil of rays to fall on the point D. 
Why the rays of light ſhould not ex- 
Cite the ſenſation of viſion in the point D, 
where the fibres of the nerves begin to 
ſeparate and expand every way to form 
the retina, is not eaſy to ſay. But it is 
worth notice, that the nerve DE is for 
that reaſon placed on one fide of the eye, 
where only the oblique rays come, the 
loſs of which' is not conſiderable, and 
no way affeAs or hinders the perteion 
of fight: whereas had it entered in the 


middle of the bottom of the eve, it had 


rendered uſeleſs all the direct rays, by 
which the moſt perfect and dittin& viſion 
is effected ; and we could have had only 
a confuſed and imperfe& conception of 
objects, by oblique collateral rays, 

The laws of viſion, brought under ma- 
thematical demonſtration, make the ſub- 
je& of optics, taken in the greateſt lati- 
tyde of the word; which is commenly 
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uſed, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for 

doQtine of direct or fimple 2 
formed by rays paſſing directly, or in a 


: * ſtraight line, from the object to the eye, 
The doctrine of reflected viſion, or that 
performed by means of rays refle&ed 


from mirtours, makes the ſubje& of ca. 


toptrics; and refracted viſion, or that 


* E by rays refracted through glaſs 
enſes, or other mediums, conſtitutes that 
branch of optics, called dioptrics, See 
the articles Oprics, DroPTrICSs, Ca. 
TOPTRICS, LENs, MiRROuR, Rx. 
FLECTION, and REFRACT1ON. 


Vislox, among divines, an appearance 
| which God occafionally ſent his prophets 


and ſaints, either by -way of dream; or 
reality: ſuch were the viſions of Ezekiel, 
Amos, St. Paul, Se. , 


Beatific Vision, denotes the act whereby 


the angels and blefled ſpirits ſee God in 
Paradiſe, 


VISITATION, in law, an act of juriſ. 


diction, hereby a ſuperior, or proper 
officer, viſits ſome corporation, college, 
church, or other public or private houle, 
to ſee that the laws and regulations 
thereof be duely obſerved. - 
Among us, viſitation is that office per. 
formed by the biſhop in every dioceſe 


once in three years, or by the archdeacon 


every year, by viſiting the churches and 
their rectors throughout the whole dio. 
cele, &c. The biſhop's commiſſary alſo 
holds a court of vifitation, to which he 
may citeall church-wardens and fideſmen; 
and to whom he exhibits his articles, and 
makes inquiry by them. 


VISMATHUM, BISMUTH, in natural 


hiſtory, See the article Bis uur. 


VISNE, viſnetum, in law-books, fignifies 


a neighbouring place, or place near at 
hand. 


VISTULA, or WE1sEL, a large river of 


Poland, which, taking its riſe in the 
mountains ſouth of Sileſia, viſits Cracow, 
Warſaw, Sc. and continuing its courſe 
north, falls into the Baltic Sea below 
Dantzick, Ma 


VISUAL, in general, ſomething belonging 


to viſion, See the article VISION. 
Thus, rays of light, coming from an 
object to the eye, are called viſual rays; 


and the viſual point in perſpective is a 


point in the horizontal line, wherein all 
the viſual rays unite. See the articles 
Ray and PERSPECTIVE. 


VITAL, in phyſiology, an ' appellation 


given to whatever miniſters principally 
to the conſtituting or maintaining - 
| ET 5 
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LILY 
nie io the bodies of aalnaly's Mus, the 
wn lan , and brain are calle vital 
1 ee], whe} thoſs- operations of theſe 
parts, whereby the kſe of animals is 
maintained, are called vital fonctions. 
See the article FUncrion "IT 407 — 
VITERBO, & city of Laly, twenty - ive 
mile north of Rome. 
YITEX; the CHASTB-TREE; in botany; a 
genus of the didynamia-angioſpermia claſs 
of plants} with a monopetalous, ringent, 
| hos bilabiated flower, each lip of which 
58 trifid : the Fruit is a quadrilocular, glo- 
boſe berry z. containing four ſeeds. See 
the article Ac uus CasTvs. 85 
VITIS, the VINE, in botany, &c, See the 
article VINE, 2 | 
Viris 10 A, in botany, a ſpecies of vac- 
cinium. See the article VAccid un. 
yITREOUs hitmoiir of thi dye, is ſo called 
from its & > 7 to * fuſion, 
being very like a fine clear jelly in a 
— 1 probably, ſays Heiſter, | — 
2 of extremely fine veſicles, contain - 
ing a limpid and perfectly pellucid hu- 
mour. It fills the poſterior part of the 
e, and is every where contiguous to 
e hinder part of the retina; which it 
ſerves alſo to expand. See EYE. 
VITRIFICATION 
converting a body into glaſs, by means 
of fire. See the article GLAss. 
Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, pebbles, 
&c. vitrify the moſt readily} and ac- 
cordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is prin- 
_cipally made, l 
vIT RIOT, in natural hiſtory, a compound 
body formed of the particles of metals 
diſſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and that 


either by the operations of nature, with. - th 
in the-earth, or ih the chemiſts elabora-y * 

| aſſiſtances, 
and afterwards, by the help of water, 


tory by proper admixtures and 


brought into the form of a ſalt. 
The vitriols, therefore, very much ap- 
proach the nature of metals, and, in ſome 


FICATION, in chemiſtry, is the 


1. 
* 
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omuleitht; will meet with vltriols con. 


taising theſe two metale, in various, pro- 


portions, in the ſame maſs. © The'blu 


- graen' vitriol of Hungary und  Timnſyl- 
vania, and many other "of 
this elaſs are of that kind. | 
We ſhall here only conſider thoſe vitriols 
- fit for the uſe of medicine, and, therefote; 


the fee pf 


treat of the diſtindt and determinate vi- 


triols which contain only the particles 


of one of theſe metals. Of theſe there 
are but three kinds, vix. 1. Green vi- 


. triol, 2. White vitriol. 3. Blue vitridol. 


To theſe, however, we are to ſubjoin the 
vitriolic minerals, miſy, ſory, melantina, 
Sc. which are all of them, properly, the 
ores of vitriols. See Misr, Sok x, Er. 

1. Green vitriol has iron wholly for its 
baſis, It is formed ſolely of that metal, 
diſſolved by the acid of ſulphur, and by 
means of water reduced to the form of 
ſalt, It is of two kinds, natural and fac. 
titiousz the natural or native kind is 
known by the name of | was vitrĩol; the 


common appellation of the other is cop- 


peras, See the article CoPPERAs. 


It is a tolerable pure and pellucid falt, of 


a compact and regular texture, conſi- 


derably heavy, but friable, and eafily 
ſhattering to pieces on the ſmalleſt blow. 


It is of a fine, pale, graſs-green colour, 


It will not melt, or wholly run to water 


ina damp air, but it is very apt to be 
moĩſt on the ſutface; it very readily diſ- 


| ſolves in water, and after evaporation, 


+ freely \ſlioots again into regular cryſtals, 
te true figure of which is a thick thom- 
boid; but they are ſeldom perfect or 
regular. Expoſed to the fice, it becomes 


and emitting a very thick fume. After 
this it grows thicker, and, finally, cal- 


cines to a grey powder; and from this, if 


the fire be continued and made more vio- 


lent, to a fine purple matter, called col - 


inſtances, are found to have taken up 


other ſubſtances, particularly, ſome of 


the ſemi - metals among them, as, the. 
white · vitriol, which-contains zink. See 


the article Zink, | 


— 


cothar of vitriol. 0 3 p | 
In England, where the greateſt quantity of 
this —_ 15 made, it wat es 


common greeniſh pyrites, with the addition 


of old iron. The people who collect theſe 


this manner in the bowels of the earth, 
und there formed into vitriols, are iron 


and copper. Theſe, therefore, are the 
great baſis of thoſe ſalts ; and according 


as they belong to one or the other of 
to be divided into the cupreous 


I 


them, - 

and the gineous vitriols. 

The naturaliſt, who cojlets for his 
Vor. IV. 


pyrites, are not at the pains of ſearching it 
The other metals we find diſſolsed in 


among the ſtrata, but they pick it up on 
the ſea coaſts of Eſſex, and other places, 
under cliffs, compoſed of ſtrata of clay, 
out of which the ſea waſhes it, and 


leaves it on the ſhore, This pyrites they 
expoſe to the air in vaſt heaps, and, in 
conſequence of that, it by degrees begins 


to (well aud burſt, and ſhoot out in faite, 


They OOTY theſe heaps in a kind of- 
- BY 


piu 


in like water, boiling and bubbling up, 
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pus lined wich clay, nom and then turn- length ſound to be owing to a mixture of 
i, 2\NK, ; : 


ing them when their ſalt begins te ap- dota? 
_ pear in a downy effloreſcence on the ſur- The white vitriol, uſed in the 
- _ faces of the pieces they fall, inta, on all prepared: from the 

breaking ; e time of making -vitriol ſame name and colour, 


dy the rains add dews, and are, in fine, 
converted into an acrid liquor, which is 


. tity of old iron is alſo thrown; the fire 


them. The old iron, picked up by the 


al fe 54% l 1 
ſhops, - is 
native ſalt of? the 


; ſolution and 
being near. Theſe effloreſcences diſſolve evaporation, ., It js a ſafe, gentle, and 
expeditious vomit; being given in ſo. 
lution, from ten grains to a ſcruple, or 
more: it is alſo uſed externally in col. 
| Iyriums, intended againſt inſlammations 
of the eyes; and is 2 very powerful 
is made under theſe, and the liquor is ſtyptie in injections to ſtop the gleet that 
kept boiling for three days, or more, and . ſometimes remains after the cure of a 
is all the time ſupplied with freſh parcels gonorrhœa. See GomORRHORA. 
of iron, ſo long as it will act upon 3. Blue vitriol is a vitriol which hay 


| copper for its baſis, It is only met with 
poor people about our ſtreets, is ſold to ſuſpended in the waters of certain ſprings, 


conveyed from the bottom of the pits 
inte leaden boilers, into which a quan- 


2 


the vitriol or copperas makers with this from which it is. obtained by means of 


Intent. When the liquor is boiled to a 


: deſcribed. 


Wine, or common water. Mixed with 
. fal armoniac, it ferments violently, but 


| evaporation and eryſtallization. The 
proper conſiſtence, it is let out into large water of ſuch ſprings as are found ſtron 
coolers, in which there are ſticks placed ly enough impregnated with copper to 
acroſs, to which, as well as to the ſides worth the working for vitriol, is ſaved in 
of the veſſel, the vitriol adheres in large _ reſervoirs, and evaporated to a proper 
cryſtals, of the form and texture above ſtandard ; after which it is let out into 


| . coolers, where it ſhoots into the beauti- 
This ſalt, on a chemical analyſis, affords ſul cryſtals we ſee ; which have the 


a very ſtrong acid ſpirit z or, as it is fame qualities with the water, and on ſo- 


uſually, though very 1 called, lution in common water, they make a 
oil, which is a ſolvent for many of the ziment-water, not to be diſtinguiſhed 
metals, and efferveſces very violently from the native kind. 


with an alkali, and even with ſpirit of Blue vitriol is not given internally; dut 


is of great uſe in external r 
The blue vitriolic water of the ſhops it 


| the fermentation is attended with great made by diſſolving three ounces of blue 


| , vitrio}, what remains in the refort is a 


coldneſs, inſtead af the heat uſual on 
_ theſe occaſions; and what is very fingular pint and a half of boiling water; after- 


petechial 


Colour of Which, 
plexed the world 
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vitriol, and two ounces of alum, in a 


is, that, while the fermenting mixture it- wards add two ounces of ſtrong ſpirit of 
ſelf. is thus cold, the vapour that ariſes oil of vitriol filtring the whole for uſe. It 
from it is evidently hot to the hand. is an excellent ſtyptie, and particularly 
After the diſtillation of this acid-liquaFof ſerviceable in bhæmorrhages of the noſe. 
See the article HEMORRHAGE, - 
red earth called colcothar ; it contains *VITRIOLATED, among chemiſts, ſome- 


+ Iron, and is a ſtrong aſtringent. See the thing that has vitriol infuſed in it. 
article Al Kal I. 3 7 


In medicine, this ſpirit is given inter - 
nally in fevers, and hzmorrhages, and the nature of vitriol: thus ſuch foſſil 


 VITRIOLIC, an appellation- given to 
Whatever abounds with, or partakes of, 


aan" in malignant fevers of the bodies as contain vitriol, are called vi- 
ind; to be taken in all the triolic minerals, or ores of vitriol ; as 
drink, in ſuch quantity as to give an . the pyrites, chalcitis, miſy, ſory, melan- 
agreeable acidity to it. _ teria, marcaſites, &c, See the articles 
Vitriolated tartar is another very valuable PyrITEs, CHALCIT18, &c. 


medicine, prepared from green vitriols, VITRIOUs, or V1T&EOUs humour of Ile 


which attenuates the. humours, refiſts eye. See the article ViTREOUS. 
putrefaction, and opens obſtrutions of 'VITR 


Y, a town of Champaign, in France, 


the viſcera, See the article TARTAR. forty - ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Rheims. 


2. White vitriol is a true and genuine, VITT A, in anatomy, that part of the 


though not a, pure, vitriol of iron the - amnjos, which flicks to,an. infant's head, 
that has ſo long per- when juſt born. See AMN1QS.,,. | 
to account for, is at VITUS's DANCE,.. chorea ſancti viti, in 
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medicine; à ſort of convulſion, which 
' boys and girls are ſubje& to, from the 
nage of ten years, to the time of puberty x 
it diſcovers itſelf firſt by a kind of lame- 
' neſs, or an inſtability of one of the legs, 
- which they draw after them in a. ridicu · 
lous manner 3 not can they hold the arm 
ol the ſame ſide ſtill for a moment; and 
before they can bring a cup to their 
mouth, they uſe à thauſand odd geſticu 
- Jations, In a convulſive paroxyſm, the 
- limbs are ſtrongly agitated; the hands 
are ſometimes put behind them, and 


" ſoon after they ſeem to be beating the 
will be drawn hither . 


air; and their le 
:- and thither, as if they were dancing ſome 


antic dance. See the articles CONvUL- , 


slot and 'SPASM, 


Dr. Mead thinks this diſorder to be ra- 

ter paralytic than convulſive, and that 
it may be cured by the uſe of cold baths, * 
and chalybeate medicines. Sydenham's 
method of cure is this; firſt, take off ſeren 
or eight ounces of blood, more or leſs, ac- 


cording to the ſtrength of the patient, from 
tie arm; andthe next day, let the patient 
take a gentle Purge of rhubarb, ſena, 
manna, We, Int | 
day, let him take a draught, with a ſcru- 


d 
ple of venice-treacle, and eight drops of 
: liquid laudanum mixed in honey and 
milk-water, This purging and opiate © 
; Bran days di- 
ſtance; the bleeding is alſo to be repeated 


draughtis to be repeated at 


to the fourth time; and in the interme · 
diate days, a cordial and nervous electu - 


_ ary is to be given, compoſed of the con - 


. ſerves of roſemary, orange - peel, and ro- 


man wormwood, with venice-treacle, can- 
died nutmeg, and candied ginger; of this, 
the bigneſs of a nutmeg may be given - 


every morning and afternoon, drinking 
after it a decoction of piony, maſter- 


wort, and elecampane, and angelica- ' 


roots, the leaves of rue, ſage, betony, and 


other cephalic plants, with orange peel, 


and juniper-berries, . Spirit of harts- 


horn may alſo be given every night in 
ſmall doſes, in a nervous julep, and plaſ- 


ters of gum-catanna may be applied to 


. the ſoles of the feet. According as the 


cure advances, the patient recovers the 


uſe of his hand and foot; and his amend- 
ment may always be diſcovered by letting 


him attempt to bring a glafs of any li- 


wor to his mouth in a trait line: tho“ 
t Are. ſhould not be repeated be- 
durth time, yet the alterative ' 


Vvond the 
_ "and purging: medicines ſhould be conti- 
nued Hl the patient is quite well; and as 


he evening of the ſame 


v 

people are ſubject to relapſes in this diſ- 

. order, it is proper to give the ſame medi- 

eines, and to bleed at the return of that 
ſeaſon of the year. RIO YE 1 

VIVA yocx, a latin phraſe frequently uſed 

in engliſn writers, and literally ſignifying, 


4 


by word of mouth, -TL97 {if 
VIVARY, in law books, a term indiffer- 
- ently uſed for a park, warren, or fiſh» 
+ pond. See the article Pak, Sc. 
VIVERRA, the F8RRET, in zoology, See 

the article FER Rr. 
VIVIERS; a city of Languedoc, in France, 


north of Orange: 1 5 9 f 
VIVIFICATION, in medicine, the art of 
vivifying z that is, of contributing to the 
action that gives life, or maintains life, 
The chemiſts, alſo, uſe the word in 
ſpeaking of the new force, vigour; and 
luſtre, which, by this art, they give to 
natural bodies; particularly to mercury, 
which, after having been fixed or amal- 
gamated, they reſtore to its firſt ſtate. 
VIVIPAROUS, viviparus, in natural hiſ- 
tory, an epithet applied to ſuch animals 
as bring forth their young alive and — 
ect, in contradiſtinction to them ay 
eggs, which are called oviparous animals. 
See the article GENERATION. | 
The females of all the quadruped elaſs 
are viviparous, and thoſe of the bird- 
claſs are all oviparous, The laws of 
nature in the larger animals, are there- 
fore, in a great meaſure, fixed and cer- 
« tain; but it is not ſo in the inſeR tribes, 
nor in the fiſhes ; for of theſe ſome are 
- viviparous, and others oviparous; and 
thoſe of genera nearly allied 'to one 
another. Among inſets, the much 


are many which are not ſo, as the pu · 
cerons, progallinſects, cochineal, Sc, 

The millepedes and uy are alſo 
well known to be ſo; all the females of 
the butterfly, and of ſome other claſſes, 
lay only eggs: but the moſt ſingular and 
remarkable inconſtancy in nature, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, is that in 
the fly- kingdom; the ſame claſs of in- 
ſe&s, and. even the ſame genus, will fur 
+ Niſh us with ſome which are viviparous, 
and others which are oviparous; the 
two-winged flies give us inſtances of this: 


for among the reptile world, there: are 
other creatures which are ſudject to ties 


\ obſerved a viviparous ſnail. ;Dhe two- 
| * viviparous flies bring forth worms 
„ | | 


ſituated on the river Rhone, twenty miles 


ter number are oviparous; but there 


but theſe are not fingle in that reſpect;; 


ſame varieties; and Swammerdam hag 


* 
% 


#& 2 & 


- miles-north-welt of Warſaw ; eaſt long. 


199, and north lat. 53%. 


ULCER, alas; ia ſorgety, is a ſolution of 


7 


bons, when difficult of cure, come with- 


the ſoft parts of our bodies, together 


with the kin, pt 


which become inveterate, and even eontu- 


in this definition, and paſs, at length, in- 


to: ulcers; and are commonly fo called. 


Ste ABSQESS, WOUND, S. 
be proper and uſual feat. of an ulcer, 


body, as the fin, fat, glands, fleſh, and 
internal viſcera. For if there be any 


parte, as the bones, it comes rather under 


then, is in any of the ſofter parts of the 


exulceration or -corrofion- in the harder 


the notion ef à caries, or what is com- 
monly called (pina ventoſs, than that of 


0 vicer,;; though, on account of ſome 


kind of reſemblance which it has with 


various ſpecies, on many accounts; as, 
z. with reſpeft to the different parts of 


. the body in which they are ſeated ; for, 


and more ſaperficis] ; in 
eetd of a conſiderable de 


i 


ſome ulcers are large an 


ſometimes, they infelt the fi, at other 
and fleh. 2. As to their magnitude; for 
nice extended, 
others ſmall, and contradted within nar- 
row limits; ſome deep, others ſhallow 


but narrow - 


cer, and more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed by 
 +the-narrowneſs of their orifice or begin · 
nig, uſually paſs under the peculiar de- 

nomination finus or fiſtula. Ulcers differ, 


3. With regard to duration ; for ſome 


* 


are recent, others inveterate. 4. On ac- 
count of their attendant ſymptoms; in 
which reſpe& ſome ulcers are mild and 


favourable, others 'maligoaut, that is, 


lou, fiftulous, or verminous z there is 3 
difference between them, 8. pet 
to their cavſes, in which" lig 


uced by ſome internal 
cauſe, as an inflammation, abſceſs, or 


-acrimonious- humours. But wounds 


ſinus belonging tot 
che ulcer, or eroſion, of the ſofter parts, 1 — 


they are ſometimes treated of in con- 
jupdtion. See the article Caries, &c, 
- Ulcers can by no means be reckoned. all 
of one kind, but are diſtinguiſhed into 


atticular, -ul- 


ULCQ 
attended with very acute paing, Freed. 
iſcharg- 


; putrid, inguious, rheumy, or 


! 


ing much .ichor, creeping or ſpreadin 

cancerous, or inchning to a cancer, ul 
Vith reſpe& 
t they af. 


ſume t venereal, 


he epitbets.of ſcorbutic, 


. carious, cancerous, peftilential, and ſuch 


| av are e Moipeoceed from faſcina- 
tion. In the laſt place, ulcers are diſtin. 
zwihed by ihe parts in, which they are 


| s ated. Thus, ſome ip felt the noftrils, 
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FisTULA, Fe. of 


The method of eure in vlcers is extreme. 


ly various, as adapted to the great varie- 
ty of the diſeaſe;. for when: 


liſeaſ r when the ulcer is 
but recent, it is to be (healed in the ſame 
manner as 4 recent wound or abſceſs; 
We muſt firſt, then, begin with mundif- 
cation, or cleanſing Wc J after that 
proceed to incarn, ot fiſf the cavity with 
new fleſh; and, Jaſtly, cover and con- 
Slutiaate the ſame as much as poffible, 


* x 


with a fair. and even Ficatrix, _. 
Modification of. an ulcer. ig, according 


10 Heiter, uſually performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: birt, the.corrupted mat- 
ter is evacuated ; or, when it diſcharges 
itſelf not ſo freely as it qught, gently ex- 
preſſcd . if there be a deep 

ulcer, it is to be ex- 
terged by, ſome proper injections; or, if 
the place he open enough, by repeating 
-Intromiſſions of froth fit. If there be 


any pieces of membranes, or other cor- 
ru pted pinguious parts, left in the ulcer, 
the... bet way to eject them is, at every 
:dreffing, to introduce ints.the. place lint 


moiſtened with ſome digeſtive ointment, 


ell aud cover it with a plaſſer of diachylon, 
- titmes-the fat, and 2 3 


diapalma, or ſomething of the like na- 


ture ; and upon that, apply compreſſes, and 


over tbe whole a bandage; this method 
is to be carefully followed till the place 
be thoroughly cleanſed, or till the bottom 
of the ulcer appears quite red, and co- 


vered with new fleſh. 


After due mundification, the next buſi- 
peſs is to fill the ulcer with new fleſh, 
which is performed by the help, of ſuch 
medicines as are commonly called far- 


cotics. The belt and moſt effectual, by 


many degrees, is the digeſtive. ointment ; 
for without-ſome extraordinary impedi- 
ment, this digeſtive" is, of itſelf, ſuffici- 
ent to produce new fleſh, It is, ver 

13 \ * ' ' e 
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| the, manner of almoſt all ſurgeons very. frong enongh, to . ſprinkle on it eme 
5 0 an recommend every one his pro- poker of r Re burnt ren 
i per balſamies for the procuring of new . Lill its growth e entirely ſuppreſſed, and 
* x » but it is preſumed, there is no nothing appears prominent. See the ar- 
A neceſſity for them to be fo careful and _ ticles UNGUS and CICcaTREE. Bk 
& __ folicitous/in this point, fince there is, in In the laſt place, it is hardly to de ex- 
1. - this very digeſtive, a balſamic virtue; dee how much a prudent kegimen in 
al, and it ought; belides, to be conſidered, diet and manner of living contributes to- 
ch that this new fleſh owes its generation, , wards the incarning and conglutination 
FI not ſo much to. the aſſiſtance of medi- of ulcers : for it has been an old obſer- 
n. eines, as the benefit of nature : for all vation of the profeſſors of the 53 | 
ure N {he care and diligence of the ſurgeon have art, that very bad ulcers have been cut 
Is, ſcarce any, other effect, than to remove all buy means of a regimen, without any con- 
nd ſuch things as are hurtful, and may prove ſiderable aſſiſtance from medicine; and, 
fil. - impediments to a cure. If any one, on the contrary, that the ſlighteſt and 
18, bowever, ſhould think this digeſtive oint- moſt contemptible ſores have, by a ne- 
| ment not ſtrong enough for his purpoſe, gle& of the rules of diet, and propoſte- 
ge- he may try balſam of arcæus, balſam of rous way of living, degenerated into very 
ie- Peru, balſam of Mecca, balſam of ſul- bad, and even incurable, ulcers. See the 
is bur, eſſence of myrrh and aloes, oil of article REG1MEN, 3 ö 
me myrrh per deliquium, oil of eggs, and Great care, therefore, is to be taken by 
ſs; _ . other vulneraty balſams of the like kind, every perſon: troubled with an ulcer, ta 
ifi- _ Which may be,uſed in its ſtead; and, by avoid ſalt, acrid, and acid food, and 
hat . the beſt-means 1 can procure, to ac- ſuch as is too fat or heating, with ſwine's 
ith ., compliſh. a perfect conglutination. . fleſh, and all ſuch as is difficult of con- 
Ons When an ulcer has petietrated ſo deep as coction. If a bad habit of body be an im- 
le, to haye its bottom remote, not only from pediment to the cure of an ulcer, the ad- 
| ſight, but from the reach of * vice of a ſkilful phyſician is required, 
ng it may ſeem neceſſary in every dreſſing, .. who, by the preſcription of proper inter- 
Ol after expreſſing the corrupted matter col- ternal medicines, may not only prevent 
at- lected within, to make an injection of an ulcer of a mild and favourable kind 
ges ſome cleanfipg and healing liquor; ſuch rom becoming malignant, and perhaps 
ex as a decoction of agrimony and birth- incurable, but as much as poſſible pro- 
eep .. wort mixed with honey of roſes, or eſ= mote and haſten its cure. See the ar- 
ex- ſence of myrrh and aloes, or what Bel- ticle Dir. 1 
if phoſte, in his Hoſpital · ſurgeon, recom- In callous and fiſtulous ulcers, that have 
ing mends, a decoftion of walnut- leaves formed variety of ſinuſes, and when ei- 
be mixed with ſugar before the place be ther nothing can be done by corroſive 
or- ä beund up, till the bottom is cengluti- medicines, or elſe that they tear and cor- 
ery nated, and to continue the ſame till the rode the nerves, and bring on conyul- 
ery ulcer is filled up, See VULNERAaRY, Ce. Hans, and other bad ſymptoms, before 
lint he ulcer being, by ſome means or other, they affect the callus; in theſe caſes, the 
nt, as may ſeem mol adviſeable, incarned beſt and ſafeſt way is to lay open the ſi- 
on, and filled up, the induction of a fit and pus, taking care not to wbund the 
nas . decent_cicatrix muſt be completed; but. , nerves, tendons, and arteries ; and, after 
and f by. ſuch means you cannot prevent a tat, all the calluſes may be eaſily de- 
hod - Joxuriancy. of fleſn, with. a moiſtneſs of ficoyed by the common methods. Or, 
ace the ulcer, it will be proper to ſprinkle-on jf even this method ſhould not have the 
om the, part ſome drying powders, ſuch as deſired effect, and if the patient has a 
co- N aſe of. maſtic, frankincenſe, ſarcocolla, confiderable ſhare both of ſtrength and o 
.: tolophony, lapis calaminaris, and tutty; courage, and the ſituation of the nerves 1 
vſie applying; afterwards, to the place dry | and arteries is favourable, the calloys | 
eſh iat, anda plafler, accommodated to re- parts muſt be all either entirely cut out 
vch tain and hold tagether all the things ap- witb the knife, or burned away by the 
far- - .plied,,,contiovigg the ſame till the place actual cautery. See the article CaLLus, 
by <1 perfe g whole and ſound : but if the When ulcers are attended with a large 
nt ; | luxuriant and fungous fleſh has already diſcharge, the acrimonious ſerum, where- 
edi- elevated elf above the reſt, ' above the with the blood abounds, ſhould be eva- 
ict» ſkit, the beſt way to conſume it, is to cvated by cathartic and diuretic medi- 
_ ub it with blue vitriol; or, if this be not cines. Millepedes, in any form, ate very 
. | ! ve Yo E ö 


pro- 


* 
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ſpinoſa; or furze-buſh, and the ger 

| N of authors; Th AL the” genifta 

ULIERBECK, a town of Brabant, eleven 


U E 
Stag , Land Yo {1 
| proper! reſcribed to be taken internal] 
2 la bel, et allo the eſſence of aber, 
myrrh, balfam of Peru, tinQure of ſalt 
of tartar, tartarized tincture of antimo- miles ſooth- eaſt of Mechlin. 
ny, and the like: large and frequent ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an appella. 
draughts of ſmall liquors ate frequently tion given to a moiſt, mooxiſh, an fenuy 
© the cauſe of theſe diſorders, and are there - foil. ee! 
fore moſt carefully to be avoĩded; ſtrong 
ale, or old wine, ſhould be drank ſpar- 
ingly at meals, and nothing between 
them. Such meats are beſt, on theſe oc- 
caſions, as have feweſt juices in them, 
and are very well roaſted; and the ex- 
ternal medicineg myſt be thoſe which have 
_ the greateſt reputation as dryers, "The | 


LLAGE, in gauging, is fo much of a 
caſk, or other veſſel, as it wants of being 
foll, See the article GavcinG, 

The ullage of a veſſel, whoſe axis is pa- 
rallel to the horizon, may be found thus: 
let AGBH (pl. CCXCVI, fig. 1. no 1.) 
be the great circle in the middle of the 
caſk, whoſe ſegment G BH is filled with 


Principal of theſe are lime-water, Japis 
Cealaminaris, tutty, chalk, maſtic, fran- 
.. Incenſe, colophony, and native cinna- 
bar; and when any of theſe have been 
_ ſprinkled in fine powder upon the ulcer, 
a plaſter of diapompholygos, or the like, 
is to be laid over it. * | 
© For the cleanſing venereal ulcers, Heifter 


recommends the phagedenic water; or 


lime-water, impregnated with calomel: 


either of \heſe may be applied often 


every day, and the parts may allo, if ne- 
ceſſary, be 


touched with the cauſtic; and 
_ when they are thoroughly cleanſed, they 


may very ſucceſsfully be healed, either 


ed with a ſmall quantity of Venice-tur- 
pentine, of each equal quantities; mix 


With an ointment made only of crude 
mercury mixed with turpentine, or with 
te following: take of the diapompho- 
lygos · oĩntment and crude mercury, kill- ' 


U 


themin a ery into an ointment: * 


or, take © 
an ounce, of bole armenic two ounces ; 


ment, by mixing with them a ſufficient 
vantity of ointment of roſes, or any 


other ſimple ointment, in a glaſs-mortar. 
If there be at the ſame time a caries of the pehtandria digynia claſs of plants, 


the amalgama of lead and tin 


liquor, the ſegwent G AH being empty. 
The ſegment G B H is known, if the 
depth EB be known, and E H a mean 
proportional between the ſegments of the 
diameter AE and EB; all which are 
found by a rod or ruller put into the veſſel, 


Leet the baſis of the caſk, at a medium, be 


found; which ſuppoſe to be the circle 
CK DL (ibid. nt 2.) and let the ſegment 
K CL be ſimilar to the ſegment G AH 


© (which is either found by the rule of 


three, becauſe the circle AG BH : the 
circle CK DL:: the ſegment GAH: 
the ſegment ECL; or it may be found 
by the tables of ſegments made by au- 
thors) and the product of this ſegment, 


_ multiplied by the length of the caſk, will 


| give the liquid content in the caſk ; which 
ing ſubtrafted from the whole content, 
leaves the ullage A GH. 
LM, an imperial city of Swabia, in Ger- 
many, ninety miles ſouth-weſt of Ratiſ- 
bon : eaſt long, 10, north lat. 482. 


 ULMARIA, in botany, a ſpecies of fili - 
mix theſe, and make them into an oint- 


pendula. See FILIPENDULA. 


'ULMEN, a town of Germany, thirty miles 


north-eaſt of Triers. 


 ULMUS, the ELM, in botany, a genus of 


the bone, which is, indeed, too frequent- 
ly the caſe, this is to be dreſſed with eu - 


phorbium, oil of cloves, phagedenic- 
water, or ſpirit of nitre with quick · ſilver 


and ſlightly compreſſed ſeed. See ELM, 


' ULNA, in anatomy, one of. the bones of 
_ diſſolved in it; or, if it can conveniently ' 


and ſafely be done, the actual cautery is 
of ſignal ſervice, See Pox, BuBo, Sc. 


without any corolla ; the fruit is a Jar 
oval drupe, containing a fin +: 'roundith, 


the fore-arm, reaching from the elbow 
to the wriſt : it is big at its r extre- 


mity, and grows 2 maller to- 
wards its lower end. See SKELETON. 
This bone is longer than the radius, and 
has a motion of flexion and extenſion ; 
at its upper extremity, it articulates with 
the os humeri and the crifta of -the ra- 
dius; and its lower 8 articulates 
with the carpus, as alſo with the radius 
by means of a eriſta. N 


Urn, an ell. See ELL and MEASURE. 
Ul- 


= 


ULCERATION, or EXULCERATION, in 
ſurgery, a little hole in the ſkin, cauſed 
by.an ulcer. See the preceding article. 
ULEX, in botany, a genus of the diadel- 
phia-decandria claſs of plants, with a 
REY + papilionaceous flower; and an oblong 
turgid pod for its fruit, containing a few 
roundiſh and emargin-ted feeds. 


This genus compechends the grnifta 
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muſcles of the car pus, or hand ; one 
called ulnaris internus, which is a flexor 
muſcle terminating in the internal oſſicle 
ol the carpus3 and the other, called ulna- 
ris externus, is an extenſor muſcle, ter- 
minating in the metacarpal, bone that 
ſapports the little finger. 1 
ULS TER, the moſt northern province of 
| Ireland, the chief town of which is Lon - 
donderry. _ fo a 
ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to 
ſome part of a country or province, which, 
with regard to the reſt of that country, is 
fituated on the farther fide of the river, 
mountain, or other boundary, which di- 
vides the country into two parts. Thus 
Africa, with regard to Europe, is diyid- 
ed, by mount Atlas, into citerior and ul- 
terior, i. e. into two portions, the one on 
this de mount Atlas, and the other on 
that. By, . 
ULTRAMARINE, altramarinum, àa beau- 
tiful blue colour uſed by the painters, 
prepared from Japis lazuli, by calcina · 
tion. See the article LazuL1. : 
The german lapis lazuli does not anſwer 
well in this-proceſs, and diſcovers itſelf 
by its calcining eafier than the Afcican 
or Aſiatic, and turning greeniſh, The 
oriental kind calcines to a finer blue than 
it naturally has, and retains the colour 


for ever. After calcining the ſtone in a a 


U 3371. Ii 
in anatomy, the name of two 
 ULNARIS, in Jo mon or dutch ultramarine; which is only 


; * ; n 
J b 


There is alſo a ſpurious ſort, called com- 


ſmalt well ground and pulverized. See 
the article SMALT. SS 


ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond 


the mountains. 


| The term is principally uſed in relation 
to Italy and France, which are ſeparated 


by the mountains of the Alps. 


ULTRAMUNDANE, ultramundanus, be- 
| yond the world; is that part of the uni- 
verſe ſuppoſed to be without, or beyond, 


the limits of our world, or ſyſtem, 


ULTZEN, a town of Lower Saxony, 


i 
Germany, twenty - five miles ſouth, of 


_ Lunenburg, | 1 
ULVA, in botany, a genus of moſſes, eon - 


fiſting of a merely foliaceous ſubſtance, 
formed into long cylindrical tubes, This 
genus includes the tubular tremellæ, and 


. with them all the ſmooth conferyz of au · 

thors. See the article Moss. 

ULVERSTON, a market-town of Lanea- 
ſhire, eleven miles north · weſt of Lan- 


caſter. : 


ULUL.A, is araittidides, the avey ant. 
ſpecies of ſtrix, with a circle — fea- 


thers, compoſed of two rows,. round its 
face, See the article OwL and STRIX. 


ULMA, a town of ſwediſh Lapland, fitu» 
ated at the mouth of a river of the ſame 
name, on the Bothnic gulph, two hun- 


dred and eighty milesnorth of Stockholm, 


clear fire of charcoal, they grind it to an UMBELLZ, wmbells, among botaniſts, 


impalpable powder on a porphyry, and 
then mixing it up in a paſte, compoſed 
of pitch, wax, and oil, they work it about 
with the hands; and, finally, kneading 
this in à veſſel of clear water, as the 


dwder ſeparates from the viſcid matter, 


it ſinks to the bottom: when all that is 


Pony fine in this is worked out, they 


et the water be drained off, and dry the This flower is always pentapetalous, 


powder for uſe, What remains embodi- 


ed in the paſte, is afterwards ſeparated, ; 
and makes a worſe kind than the for- 
mer; though even the very meaneſt ul- 


tramarine is a, very beautiful colour. 


Ultramarine muſt, be choſen of an high 
colour, and well ground, which may be 
known by putting it between the teeth, 
and if it feel gritty, it is a ſign it has not 


been well ground. 


To know whether it be pure and unmix- 8 
ed, put a little of it into a crucible, and ſo 
heat it red-hot; and if the powder, has 


the round tufts or heads of certain plants 


ſet thick together and all of the ſame 


heighth, 


UMBELLIFEROUS PLANT 8. are ſuch as 


have their tops branched and ſpread out 


like an umbrella; on each little ſubdi- 


viſion of which there is growing a ſmall 
flower; ſuch are fennel, dill, @c, _ 


and is ſucceeded, by two naked ſeeds ad- 
joining to each other, which are, ac- 
cording to Ray, the true charaQeriftics 
that diſtinguiſh thoſe plants from others. 
MBER, or UmBRE, umbria, ,among 
painters, &c. a kind of dry duſky- coloux- 
ed earth, which, diluted with water, 
ſerves to make a dark-brown colour, uſu- 
ally called with us a hair colour. It is 


called umber, from ambra, à ſhadow, as 


ſerving chiefly for the ſhading of objects; 
or, rather, from umbria, a country of 
Italy, whence it is uſed to be brought. 


not changed its colour after this trial, it _UMBER, or GRAYLING, in ichthyology, 


is certainly pure; on the contrary, if 


See the article GRAYLING, 


there be any change, or any black ſpecks UMBILICAL, among anatomiſts, ſome - 


in jt, then it has been-adulterated, | 
e 


thing relating to the umbilicus, or navel. 
N 5 dee 
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See the articles Nav EI and Anon. tze cutting up, or fleaing of à fox. des | 


The umbilical veſſels are an aſſembl 


which altogether conſtitute what we call. 
the funirulvus umbilicalis, or navel- 
ftrivg, See the article NAVEL. 


. The umbilical arteries ariſe from the 


> the article HunTrnG, 
of two arteries, a vein, and the urachus; UNCIA, in general, a la 


latin term denoting 
the twelfth part of any thing; particy: 
larly the twelfth part of a pound, called 
in 1 an ounce; or the twelfth part 
of a foot, called an inch. Ste the articles 


- Niacy, near their diviſion into exterrial ,, MEASURE and WEIGHT, 
and internal; and paſs thence, on each UNCLA, in algebra, the numbers prefixed 


fide of the bladder, through the navel, to 
© the placenta, | 
The umbilical vein, from innumerable 
capillaries united into one trunk, de- 
 ſeends from the placenta to the liver of 
the fortus; where it is partly diſtributed 
into the porta, and partly into the cava. 
The urachus is only plainly found in 


— 


has place, likewiſe, in mankind, See the 
article UK Acnus, Se. 8 ä 

The uſe of theſe veſſels is to maintain a 
continuity and communication between 
the mother and the foetus. Some authors 
will have it, that the foetus receives its 


3  Þ 


grows like a vegetable from the mother 
2 the root, of which the umbilical veſ- 


tions and epitaphs, 


food and increaſe this way, and that it ' 


before the letters of the members of 
power produced from a binomial, reſidu 
al, or multinomial root. Thus, in the 
fourth power of Ab, viz. 2144 a3 b + 
6@a*b*+4ab3 + b+, the unciz are 4, 
6, 43 being the ſame with what others 
call coefficients, , See Binokttar,, In« 
VOLUTION, and Co-EFricikxr. 


brutes; though there is no doubt but it UNCIAL, uncialis; an epithet which an- 
tiquaries give to certain large fized letters 


or characters, antiently uſed in inſerip- 
e word is form- 
ed from the latin uncia, the twelfth part 
of any thing, and which in geometrical 
meaſure ſignified the twelfth part of a 
foot, viz. an inch, which was ſuppoſed 


to be the thickneſs of the ſtem of one of 


thoſe letters. 


ſets are the ſtem ; and the child the head or UNCORE, or UN YES rift, till ready, in 


fruit of this plant animal. SeeFotTvus. 

UMBILYICAL POINTS, in mathematics, the 
ſame with foci. | | 

UMBILICUS, the NAVEL, in anatomy. 
See the article NAVEL. 

UMBONE, a name uſed by ſome for the 


ſtyle or piſtil of a flower. See the articles 
LOWER and P1STIL, 


law, a plea for the defendant, being ſued 
for a debt due on a bond, &, at a — 

paſt, to ſave the forfeiture of his bond, 
&c. by affirming that he tendered the 
debt at the time and place, and that there 
was none to receive it, and that he is yet 
alfo ready to pay the ſame, See the ar- 
ticle TenpeR. 


UMBRA, or SHapow, See SHaDow. UNCTION, tio, the act of anointing 


Vun, in ichthyology, the ſcizna, with 
the vpper jaw longeſt, and the under 
one bearded, See the article SCIZNA., 
This is a large fiſh, being frequently five 
feet in length, and its weight 60 pounds: 
- the ground colour is a duſky olive, with 


- 


or rubbing with oil, or ather fatty matter. 
The cure of divers wounds, ulcers, Ec. 
greatly depend upon repeated unctions 
with oil, unguents, cerats, &c. For the 
mercurial unQion applied to bring on a 
ſalivation, ſee the articte SALIVATIOn. . 


a bluiſh tinge, and variegated all over UNCTION, in matters of religion, is uſed 


with a tinge of other colours: the teeth 
are ſmall and flender, and there are a 
great many of them in the fauces, be- 
tides thoſe in the jaws, | 
'UMBRE, or UMBER, among painters. See 
the article UMBER, | 
UMBRINO, in ichthyology, the blackiſh 


variegated ſcizena, with the belly-fins 


black. See the article Sci NA. 


UMBRIATICA, a town of the hither 


Calabria, in the kingdom of Naples: 
- eaſt Jorg. 17“ 35, north lat. 29® 1. 


UMPIRE, a third perſon choſen to decide 
a controverſy left to arbitration, See the 


article ARBITRATION. 
UNCASING, among ſportſmen, fignifies 


for the character conferred on facred 
things, by anointing them with oil. 
UnQions were very vent among the 
Hebrews. They ancinted both their 
kings and high-prieſts at the ceremony of 
their inauguration. They alſo anojoted 
the ſacred veſſels of the tabernacle and 
temple, to ſandify and confecrate them 
to the ſervice of God, The unction of 
kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony ja- 
troduced very late among the chrittian 


perors were ever anointed before Juſti- 
nian, or Juſtin, The emperors of Ger- 
many took the practice from thoſe of the 
eaſtern empire: king Pepin of France 

Was 


princes, It is ſail, that none of the em- 
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Aan 
was the firſt who received the undtion. 


In the antient, chriſtian church, unction 
always accompanied the ceremonies of 


baptiſm and confirmation. Extreme unc- 
tion, or the anointing perſons in the ar- 
ticle of death, was alſo practiſed by the 


antient chriſtians, in compliance with - 
the precept of St. James, chap. v. 14. 
and 15 verſes; and this extreme unction 


the romiſh church has advanced to the 


\ dignity of a ſacrament. It is admini- 


ſtered to none but ſuch as are afflited 
with ſome mortal diſeaſe, or are in a 
decrepit age. It is refuſed to impeni- 


nent perſons, as alſo to criminals, The 


parts to be anointed are the eyes, the 
ears, the noſtrils, the mouth, the hands, 
the feet, and the reins. The laity are 


anointed in the palms of the hands, but 
prieſts on the back of it; becauſe the 
palms of their hands have been already 
| conſecrated by ordination, © The parts 


above-mentioned, are anointed in the 


form of a croſs. The prieſt begins anoĩnt- 


ing the fick perſon's eyes, ſaying, © May 


Bod by his holy anointing, pardon you 


the ſins you bave committed by the eyes.“ 
In like manner he proceeds to the other 
parts, varying the words according to 
the parts he anoints. 


UNCUTH, an'nowvn, is uſed, in the an- 


tient Saxon laws, for him that comes to 
an inn gueſt-wiſe, and lies there but one 


night, in which caſe his hoſt is not 


bound to anſwer for any offence he com- 
mitted, whereof he was guiltleſs himſelf. 
See the article HOGENHINE. 


UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon, of 


eleven ſides, See the article POLYGON, 


UNDECEMVIR, a magiſtrate among the 
antient Athenians, who had ten other 


collegues or aſſociates joĩned with him 


in the ſame commiſſion, The function 
of the undecemviri at Athens, were much - 
the ſame as thoſe of the prevots de mare- 


chauſſe in France: they took care of the 


apprehending of criminals, ſecured them 


in the hands of juſtice, and when they 
were condemned, took them again into 
cuſtody, that the ſentence might be exe- 
cuted on them. They were choſen by 
the tribes, each tribe naming its own; 


and as the number of tribes after Calli- 
ſthenes was but ten, which made ten 


members, a ſcribe or notary was added, 


which made the number eleven, whence - 


their name bi ingza, or undecemviri, as 


Cornelius Nepos calls them in the life of 


Phocion, 


UNDE/, Unpes, or Und. See WAVY. 


Vor. IV. 
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ſhip is ſaid to be ſo when the ſies till, or 


waits for ſome other: ſhips; with her helm 
laſhed, or tied up a-lee, tbe 


UNDER CURRENTS; currents diftinQ from | 


the upper or apparent currents of the ſeas. 
Some naturaliſts conclude that there are 
in divers places under currents which (et 
or drive a contrary way from the upper 
current, whence they ſolve the remarkable 


phænomena of the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly 


through the Streights into the Mediter- 
ranean, with a conſtant current twenty 
leagnes broad; as alfo, that running from 


the Euxine through the Boſphorus into 


the Helleſpont, and*thence into the Ar- 
chipelago : they conjeRure, that there is 


an under current whereby as great a 
quantity of water is carried out as comes 


in. To confirm this, it is obſerved; that 


between the north and ſouth foreland, it 
is either high or low water upon the ſhore 
three hours before it is ſo off at ſea; a 
certain ſign, that though the tide of flood 


runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under 
foot, or cloſe by the ground. Vet Dr. 


Halley ſolves the currents fetting in at 


the Streights without ' overflowing the 


banks, from the great-evaporation, with» 
out fuppoling any under current. See 


the article SEA. W 


UnDer chamberlain of the exchequer, an 


officer that clears the tallies written ty 


the clerk of the tallies; and reads the 


ſame, in order that the clerk of the pell 
and the comptrollers thereof may ſee their 
entries to be true: he likewiſe makes all 
ſearches for records in the treaſury, and 
has the cuſtody of domeſday. book. See 
the article EXCHEQUER, © © © | 


UNDER-SHERIFF, Sc. See SHERIFF, Ce. 
UNDER treaſurer of England, was an offi - 


cer ſaid to be firſt created by king Henry 
VII. whoſe duty was to cheſt up the 
king's treaſure as the end of every term, 
to note the content of the money in each 
cheſt, and ſee it carriedto the king's trea · 
ſury for the eaſe of the lord treaſuter. 


UNDERMINING. see SaPPING; 
UNDER ST AN DING, ixtelletzur, ie de. 


fined by the peripateties to be a faculty 
of the reaſonable ſoul,” converfant about 
intelligible things, confidered-as intelli- | 
gible, They alſo make it twofold, vis. 
active and paſſive. "Adive underſtand- 


ing, they hold that faculty of the ſoul 


by which the ſpecies” and images of in- 
telligible things are framed, on oecaſion 
of the preſence of phantaſms ot appesran- 


ces thereof, For maintaining the intelſect 


 OCUND 


ſhould be diſpoſed; to think by any diſ- 


| proportionable phantaſms of mere body, 


Isa the cuttinguhe under wood of coppices, 


and therefore that it is obliged to frame 


other proportionate ſpecies of itſelf, and 


hence its denomination active. P.ſſive 
underſtanding, is that which receving 


- _ the-ſpecies framed by the active under- 


ſtanding, Hreaks forth into actual know- 
ledge, See the article KNOWLEDGE. 
The moderus ſet aſide the peripatetic no - 
tion of an active underſtanding. The 
carteſians define the underſtanding to be 
that faculty whereby the mind converſ- 
ing with, and, as it were, intent on itſelf, 
evidently knows what is true in any thin 
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to be 2 they hold it impoſſible it 


great deal of room, and ſend up few 


UND 


oots, their cracks and holes letting in 
water, and uſually half killing them, 
The taking up theſe ſhould be performed 
in winter, and the ſpaces they leave will 
be occupied by young trees : if not, a 
long branch of ſome neighbouring tree 
may be laid down, which will ſoon ſend 
up a ſufficient ſupply of ſuckers for the 
place. In felling the underwood, it is 
always proper toleaveyoung trees enough, 
the worſt of which may be taken down 
the next fall, eſpecially if any of them 
grow near a great tree that will be fit to 
ell the next ſeaſon, becauſe they may 
be ſpoiled by its fall, 


not exceeding its capacity. The corpuſ®» UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of 


. , cular philoſophers define the underſtand- 


ing to be a faculty expreſſive of things 
which ſtrike, on the external ſenſes, ei- 
ther by their images or their effects, and 


ſo enter the mind. Their doctrine is, 
mihil eſſe in intellectu quod non 72 Fuerit , 

r. Locke, 
and moſt of the lateſt engliſh philoſo- 


in ſenſu ; and to this doctrine 


hers, ſubſcribe. See the article IogA. 
— the carteſians and corpuſcula - 


rians there is this farther difference, that 
the latter make the judgment to belong 


to the underſtanding, but the former to 
the will. 


the underſtanding has two offices, wiz. 


perception and judgment; according to 


the carteſians, it has only one, vi. per- 


ception. See the articles PERCEPTION, 


JUDGMENT, and W1LL, 


UNDERSTANDING is alſo uſed for the att, 


exercile, or exertion, of this faculty, or 


the action whereby the mind knows 
things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf, 


UNDERTAK ERS, were antiently ſuch 
perſons as were employed by the king's. 
purveyors, and .aRted as their deputies, 


At preſent the name is chiefly uted for 
upholders, or - perſons. who furniſh, out 


fanerals, and allo for ſuch who undertake 
any great work,  » 


UNDERWALD, a canton of Switzerland, 


bounded 'by Switz and Lucern on the 
north, by Uri on the eaſt, and by another 
part of Lucern on the weſt; being about 
25 miles long, and as many broad. 
UNDERW OOD, ſub-boſeus, is coppice, or 
any wood that is not accounted. timber, 
See the articles CopPice and TIMBER, 


ben the ſtubhles are great, they ſhould 


1 


be ſtul bed up; for they only take up a 
? | an | 1 2 4 * 0 


. — 
- 


Hence, according to the moſt . 
approved opinion of the corpuſcularians, 


* 


when the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument 


tremulous motion or vibration obſervable 
in a liquid, whereby it alternately riſes 
and falls like the waves of the ſea, See 
the article Wave, 0 

Thus undulatory motion, if the liquid be 
ſmooth and at reſt, is propagated in con. 
centric circles, as molt people have ob- 
ſerved upon throwing a ſtone, or other 
matter, upon the ſurface of a ſtagnant 
water, or even upon touching the fur. 
face of the water lightly with the finger, 
or the like, The reaſon of theſe circu- 
lar undulations is, that by touching the 
ſurface with your finger, there is pro- 
duced a depreſſion of the water in the 
place of contact. By this depreſſion, the 
ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſively out 
of their place, and the other adjacent 
parts thruſt upwards, which lying ſuc - 
ceſſively on the deſcending liquid, follow 
it; and thus the parts of the liquid are 
alternately raiſed and depreſſed, and that 
circularly, When a ſtone is thrown in- 
to the liquid, the reciprocal vibrations 
are more conſpicuous : here the water, in 
the place of immerſion, riſing higher by 
means of the impulſe, or rebound, till it 
comes to fall again, gives an impulſe to 
the . adjoining boot, by which means 
that is likewiſe raiſed about the place of 
the ſtone as about a center, and forms 
the firſt undulous circle; this tailing 
again, gives another impulſe to the flui 
next to it, farther from the center, which 
riſes likewiſe in a circle; and thus ſuc- 
ceſſively greater and greater circles are 


produced. See the article IMPULSE. 


Undulatory motion is likewiſe applied to 
a motion in the air, whereby its parts are 
agitated after the like manner as waves 
in the ſea;z as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe 


y 


— — 


=; eee ere 
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ſound.” See the article SoUND. 


-UNGELD, in our antient cuſtoms, a per- 


fon out of the protection of the law: fo 


that if he were murdered, no geld or fine 


was to be paid, in the way of compen- 
fation, by him that killed him. 


. UNGHWAR, a' city of upper Hungary, 


fituated near the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains : eaſtlong. 21 307, north lat. 
48407. 1 


.UNGUENT), or OINTMENT, unguentum, 


in medicine and ſurgery, a topical re- 
medy or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the 
drefſing of wounds and ulcers, See the 
articles Wound and ULcgs. 


Unguents are divided into ſimple and 


compound, though it ſo happens that 
ſome of the former are confiderably com- 
pounded z' and amongſt the latter there 
are ſome ſimple unguents, and others 


very little compounded. Unguents, li- 


naments, and cerates, are external forms 
applied on divers parts of the body, both 
to cure, to eaſe; and to relieve them. 
Theſe only differ from each other in their 
conbfience ; with regard to which, un- 


guents hold the medium, being ſtiffer 
than liniments, but ſofter than cerates. 
Oils are the baſes of all the three, to 


which are added wax axungia, and ſe- 


veral parts of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals, both on account of the virtues 


they furniſh, and to give a conſiſtence to 


EZUNC : T2015) 1] 
is ſtruck. This undulatory motion of 
the air is ſuppoſed the matter or cauſe of 


UNG 
cutaneous foulneſſes, as the itch, and 
ſuch like diſtempers; and this ſeems to 
be the reaſon that there is ſuch a choice 
of them now given. But though moſt 
of theſe have the reputation of great an- 
tiquity, and hold their places in abun- 


dance of officinal diſpenſatories down to 


the preſent, yet they are ſo uncleanly in 
uſe, that they are almoſt altogether fallen 
into neglect, unleſs in ſome of our hoſpi- 


| tals; thoſe which contain mercury being 
much more neat and efficacious for the 
ſame purpoſe, Some other things of this 


diviſion are little elſe than oils wrought 
into ointments, by the exchange of oil for 
lard, Pomatums are alſo ranked among 
the number of unguents, See the article 
PouAruu, Sc. 


UNGUIS, a latin term, ſignifying a nail 


of the hand or foot, See NAIL. 


UNnGvu1s, PAR Rus, or PTERYGIUM, in 


the oils, and to keep them longer on the 


part, that they may have more time to 


act. See CERATE and LINIMENT. 
Any of the officinal plaſters, diluted with 
ſo much oil as will reduce it to the thick. 


- neſs of ſtiff honey, forms an ointment ; 


by further increaſing the oil it becomes a 
liniment, See PLASTER, 


There are ſome conſiderable compoſitions 
of this form in the intention of emolli- 


ents : and amongſt the compound un- 
guents there are ſome which take in a 
number of very warm aromatic ingredi- 
ents, and ſeem deſigned for paralytic in- 
firmities, and caſes that require briſk 


attenuating applications. At the head 


of the emollient uoguents, is the unguen- 


tum dialthææ; and among the attenu- 


ating ones, the moſt in eſteem is the 
unguentum martiatum and nervinum. 
'There are ointments alſo within the in- 
tention of ſtrengtheners; and the next in- 
tention of any conſequence for which we 


are provided by this form, and which 
+ ſeems as ſuitable to it as any, is againſt | 


medicine and ſurgery, a preternatural 


membrane formed upon the coats of the 


eye, ſo as to extend itſelf over the cor- 
nea and pupil, and obſtruct the ſight. 

An unguis of the eye happens when the 
blood-veſſels of the tendinous tunic in 
the corners of the eyes are turgid with 
blood, through an obſtruction or inflam- 


mation. When this diſtemper encreaſes, 


there is a ſort of carnous web which co- 
vers the eye in whole or in part, inſos 
much that the eyes are offended with the 
light, and look red ſometimes: the web 
is thin and white, ſometimes thicker and 
more fleſhy, rough, obſcure and painful 3 
nay, ſometimes it becomes cancerous, / 


which is incurable, and ought not to be 


touched, In the cure, this preternatural 
coat is to be removed or taken off by ab- 


ſtergent and gently corroding medicines, 


or by the hand of a ſurgeon. The me- 
dicines in uſe are ſugar- candy, honey, 
white-wine, bone of the cuttle-fiſh. 
burnt hartſhorn, and calcined egg-ſhells ; 
as alſo water of eye-bright, the great ce- 
landine, ard the fennel, in which crocus 
metallorum may be infuſed: particularly 
the galb of pike diſſolved in a proper wa- 
ter; that is, two ounces to one of the 
gall, Some recommend a water di- 
ſtilled from the dung of young geeſe in 
April. If the diſorder be obſtinate, the 
Juice of the greater celandine may be uſed 
diluted in fennel-water. The following 


- collyrium is proper: Take of prepared 


lapis hzmatitis, half a ſcruple; of white- 


- vitriol, twenty-five, grains; of _ 
ite- 


and ſaffron, each five grains; of w 


ſugar candied, one ſcruple. Reduce this 


19 K 2 mixture 


- 
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mittture to = powder, ind then mix it 
with equal parts of the waters of roles, 

eye · bright, aud fennel, and apply i to 

the eye with a feather, taking care not to 
imjure the pupil. If theſe methods are 

- inſufficient ſor deſtroying the pellicle, it 
muſt then de extirpatedz in order to 
which, the patient being in a proper 
poſture, the ſorgeon takes the ſmall 
| hook (plate CCXCVI. fig. 2. “ 1.) 
and endeavours to paſs its point under 
the thickeſt and looſeſt part of the pellicle; 
and endeavours, by this means, to ele- 
vate it a little. 
takes the needle a (ibid. n* 2.) armed 
with a thread, and paſſing it under the 
pellicle, ties it with a double knot; and 
then faſtening the two ends in a loop, 

(ibid. no 3.) he thereby attempts to 


make a gentle elevation. This done, 


he ehde»yours to ſeparate the upper and 
lower margin of the membrane with a 
Jancet, that he may afterwards cut off 
the reſt immediately in a ſtraight line near 
the lachrymal caruncle, by a pair of ſmall 
and ftraight ſciſſars: he then draws back 
the thread and membrane towards the 
cornea; and if it adheres any where to 
the eye, frees it by degrees with a 
ſcalpel or- ſciſſars; in doing which he 
mult take care not to injure the cornea, 
and obſerve that no part of the membrane 
be left adhering to the eye, though it is 
beiter to have ſome part of the unguis ad- 
hering to the cornea, when the fepara- 
tion is difficult, than to wound. the cor- 
nea and leave ſcars in it; becauſe any 
ſmall portion of the membrane left behind 
may be taken off afterwards by heating 
the eye with gentle eſcharotics, 
UNGvV1s, in anatomy, is applied to two 
bones of the noſe, being as thin as ſcales, 
and reſembling the nail; whence their 
name. The unguis are the ſmalleſt 
bones in the upper jaw, and are fituated 
near the great canthus of the eyes. Some 
authors call them oſſa lacrymalia ; others, 
 orbitaria-ofſa. They are contiguons to 
four other bones, viz. the coronal ; that 
of the noſe z the maxillary z and that 
part of the ethinoides which forms the 
orbit. 

UnGvis, #mong botaniſts, the narrow 
part where the petais are inſerted when 
ſeveral go to make up the flower, as the 


broader part towards the end is called 
dractea. 5 


Usus ODORATUS, the NAIL- LIKE © 
SWEET SHELL, in pharmacy, a medi- 
cine famous among the antiente; but has, 


In the next place he 


— 
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for a long time, been out of credit: and 
the conſequence of the neglect that has 


been ſhewnit is the lofing its real hiſtor 


UNGULA, in 


and the miſtaking different ſubſtances bf 
the ſame origin and nature, though the 
produce of different animals, for it. We 
call what we ſuppoſe to be the unguis 
odor: tus of the antients, blatta byxantia; 


the truth is, however, that our blatta | 


byzantia, or ſweet-hoof, is not the ſame 
with the unguis odoratus of the antients, 
though nearly allied to it. The true un. 
guis odoratus of the antients, is a thin, 
flat, teltaceous ſubſtance, of an oblong 
or oval figure, rounded at. both ends, 
and marked on the ſurface with three 
or four concentric circles, or oval lines : 
its colour is a duſky-brown with ſome 
admixture of the orange, ſometimes of a 
purpliſh tinge : its uſual fize is that of a 
full grown nail of a man's thumb, and 
its thickneſs about the ſame with that of 
the nail: it is tough, flexile, and elaſtic; 
and bas no peculiar ſmell or taſte. Be- 
ſides this genuine unguis odoratus, they 
had another ſmaller kind: both are the 
opercula of ſhells of the murex kind, fre- 
quent in the Red-ſea, The blatta by. 
zantia is alſo the operculum or cover of 
a murex, as well as the unguis odoratus; 
but it belongs to a different ſpecies of 
that genus: there are alſo two kinds of 
the blatta byzamia, which are naturally 
without ſmell and taſte, 

ometry, the ſeftion of a 
cylinder cut off by a plane paſſing ob- 
liquely through the plane of the baſe and 
part of the cylindric furface, 


UNGULa, in natural hiſtory, the claw or 


hoc f of a quadruped. See Hoor. 


UNICORN, tunorpor, an animal, famous 


among the" pntients, but looked on by 
the modgros as fabulous, denominated 
from its diſtinguiſhing characteriſlic of 
having one horn only, which is repre- 
ſented as five palms Jong, and growing 
in the middle of the forehead. It is alſo 
faid to be about the ſize of an horſe: its 
hair ſhort, and of a darkiſh brown co- 
lour, very timorous, and therefore keep- 
ing moſtly in the woods, Some will 
have it an amphibious animal, and its 
horn moveable at pleaſure, Others make 
all its ſtrength to conſiſt in its horn; and 
add, that when purſued by the hunters, 
it precipitates itſelf from the top of the 
higheft rocks, and pitches upon its horn, 
which toftains the whole effort of its fall, 


lo that it receives no damage thereby. It 
is added, that it is wonderfully fond of 


chake 


. A , Cc=©=aea =-m 
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UN1CORN-FISH, in icht 


— 
IS, 
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chaſte perſons 5 and therefore, in order 
to take it, à virgin is placed in its way, 


Fhom, when the unicorn ſpies, he lies 


down by her, lays bis head in her lap, 
and falls afleepz upon which, the virgin 
making a ſignal, the hunters come in 
and take the beaſt 3 which could never 
be caught by any other means, becauſe 
it would either caſt itſelf from a rock or 
die. 012% | 

The unicorn is one of the ſupporters 
of the britiſh arms, It is repreſented 


by heralds paſſant, and ſometimes ram- 


pant, When in this laſt action, as in 
the britiſh arms, it is / properly ſaid to be 
ſaillant. Argent, an unicorn ſejant 
ſable, armed and unguled, or, borne 
by the name of 8 : 

yology, a ſpecies 
of the monodon, or narwal, an ex- 
tremely fingular fiſh; the length of a full. 


2 one being about five and twenty - 
e 


et, but commonly from fixteen to 


twenty: it has only one tooth, remark - 


ably long, which is fixed in the upper- 
jaw, and-runs parallel with the length of 
the fiſh, ſo that it has more the appear- 
ance of a horn than a tooth, See the ar- 
ticle NAR WAL. 8 | 

The diameter of this fiſh equals, at leaſt, 
half its length, whence it is very unwieldy: 


UNIOLA, in botany, a 


5 


; { | * , ; | 
TaRX2 7} .. NE 
Thus the uniform flowers of plants ar 


ſuch as are of the ſame figure all around, 
having their fore and back-parts, as alſo 
their right and left parts, exactly alike. 
For uniform motion, Cc. ſee the article 
Moriox and EQUABLE, 09 


UNIFORMITY, -a fimilitude, or reſem . 


blance, between the parts of a whole x 
ſuch 2 meet with in figures of 
many ſides, and angles reſpeRively equ 

and anſwerable to — _—_ ; 2 =, 
This term is particularly applied to one 


and the ſame form of public prayers an. 


adminiſtration of ſacraments, and other 


- rites, Sc. of the church of England, 
preſcribed by the famous ſtat. 1 Elz. 


and 14 Car, I, called the act of uni- 


formity. 


andria-digynia claſs of plants, the corolla 


| whereof conſiſts of a bivalve glume: the 


valves are of a laneeolato - compreſſed 
figure like thoſe of the cup: the inner 
valve appears ſo.newhat higher than the 


outer one: the corolla performs the office 


of a pericarpium, incloſing the ſeed, 
5 — is ſingle, and of an ovated oblong 
ure, 


UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſem - 


blage of two or more different things in 
one. 


the head is ſmall, and ſhaped like that of Union, among painters, expreſſes a ſym- 


a roach :; there is no fin on the back; 
and the fiſtule is in the vertex or vpper- 
moſt part of the head. The tooth g3 ows 
to ten, or more, feet in-length, is about 
the thickneſs of a man's wriſt towards 
the baſe, and thence becomes gradually 
ſmaller all the way to the point. See 
plate CCXCVI, fig. 5. 


UNICORNU, Foss1iLE, Foffil unicorn's 


horn, the name of a ſubſtance much uſed 
in- medicine in ſome parts of the world, 
and, which ſeems to have been very little 
. underſtood by many who have written 


of it; but is now determined to be no 


other than a terrene, cruſtaceous ſpar, 


not very different from the oſteocolla and 


other bodies of that genus called the 
cibdeloplacium; See the article Os E/ 
OCOLLA and CIBDELOPLACIA, 

It is eſteemed as a ſudorific and aſtrin- 
gent, and is given in fevers attended 
with diarrhoeas, with great ſucceſs. 


UNIFORM'denotes a thing to be ſimilar, 


or conſiſtent, either with another thing 
or with itſelf, in refpe& of figure, firuc- 
ture, proportion, and the like; in which 


ſenſe it lands oppoſed to difform. See 
the article DIFFORM, 


£\ 
of 
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metry and agreement between the ſe- 
veral parts of a painting, when e. gr. 
there is a great deal of relation and con- 
nection between them, both as to the 
figuring and colouring; ſo that they ap- 
parently conſpire to form one thing. 


Uxiox, in architecture, may denote a a 
harmony between the colours in the ma- 


terials of a building. 


Union, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes 


a combining or conſolidating of two 


churches into ane. There are two kinds 


of this union, as when one church is ma 
ſubject to another, and one parſon is 
made rector of both; and where a con- 


ventual church is made a cathedral. In 


caſe two churches were ſo ſmall as that 


the tithes did not make a competent pro- - 


uiſion for each of the patſons, they might 
be united at common law before any act 
of parliament was made for that purpoſe. 
By ftatute there may be an union of two 
churches where there lie not above a mile 
diſtant from each other, and where the 
value of the one exceeds not ſix pounds 
a year in the king's books of firſt fruits; 
which is done by the conſent of the bi- 


ſhop, the patron, and incumdent. Alſo, | 


s of the tri- 


- 


* 


e 


in cifies or te towns,” it is or- 


dained, that the biſhop, the patron, and 


the mayors, or chief magiſtrates of the 
place, c. may unite pariſh-churches 
therein: yet, when the income of the 
ehurch is above one hundred pounds 


per annum, there the major part of the 
pariſhioners are to agree to the lame ; and 


' . after the union, the patrons of thoſe 


v 


incorporated into one, under the title of 
the kingdom of Great-Britzin. This 


ehurches ſhall preſent by turns, Wc. but 
notwithſtanding each of the pariſhes con. 
tinue diſtin as to rates, charges, &c. 


NION,. or the UN1ON, by way of emi- ; 


nence, is more particularly uſed to ex- 
preſs the act whereby the two ſeparate 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were 


happy union, in vain attempted by king 


| James I. was at length effected in the 
. year 1707, by the general conſent of the 
- queenand the eſtates of each realm. The 


cbief articles of this union are, That the 


two kingdoms ſhall be united into one 


kingdom, by the name of Great-Britain: 


that they, in conſequence thereof, be re- 


preſented by one parliament, of which 
fixteen peers and forty-five commoners 
are to be elected for Scotland, and have 
the ſame privileges with thoſe of Eng- 
land: that the ſubjects of either nation 
mall have equal freedom of trade, and 
be liable to the ſame cuſtoms, and the 
tice jaws for public government, &c. 
The kirk, or church of Scotland, is con- 
firmed ; and the courts of juſtice are to 


remain the ſame as they were before the 


union, yet ſubje& to regulation, Er. 
A court of exchequer is alſo erected in 


Scotland, to be a court of record, reve- 


nue, and judicature, for ever; and 
barons of the ſaid court are appointed, 
who ſhall be the judges there, &c, See 
the articles PEER, PARLIAMENT, Fe. 


© UNISON, in mutic, the etf-& of two 


ſounds which are equal in degree of tune, 
or in point of gravity and acuteneſs, See 
the article D'UNE. | 

Uniſon may be defined a conſonance of 


io founds produced by two ſtrings, or 


other bodies, of the ſame matter, length, 


thickneſs, tenſion, Cc. equally ſtiurk, 


and at the ſame time i ſo that they yield 
the fame tone or ſound, See SOUND... 


a Uniſon is the fiſt and greateſt of con - 


cords, and the foundation of all the reft, 
according to Ariftoxenus zud moſt of 
the antients ; yet ſome deny it to be any 


concord at all, maintaining it to be only 


that in ſounds which unity is in numbers, 
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effect. 


UNf 
Others reffrain the word concord to in- 


tervals, and make it inchude a difference 
of tune; but this is precarious : for az 


| the word concord figniftes an agreement 
of ſounds, it js certainly applicable to 


uniſons of the firſt degree. 
But though uniſonance, or an equality 


of tune, makes the moſt perſect agree. 


ment of ſound, it is not true, that the 
nearer any two ſounds come to an equa- 
lity of tune, they are the more agreeable. 
The mind is delighted with variety ; and 
the reaſon of the agreeableneſs or dia. 
greeableneſs of two ſounds muſt be 
aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than the qua. 
lity or inequality of the number of their 
vibrations. It is a famed phznomencn 
in muſic, that an intenſe ſound being 


_ raiſed, either with the voice or ſonorous 


body, another ſonorous body near it, 
whoſe tune is either uniſon or cave to 


that ſound, will ſound its proper note, 
| uniſon or odtave, to the given note. The 


experiment is eaſily tried by the Rrings 
of two inſtruments, or by a voice and 
harpſichord z or a bell, or even a drink- 
ing-glaſs. 

This our philoſophers account for thus ; 


one ſtring being ſtruck, and the air put 
in motion thereby, every other firing, 


within the reach of that motion, will re- 


ceive ſome imprefſion therefrom ; but 


each ſtring can only move with a deter- 
minate velocity of recourſes or vibrations; 
and all. uniſons proceed from equal or 
equidiurnal vibrations; and other con- 
cords, from other proportions. - The 
uniſon ſtring then, keeping equal pace 
with the founding ſtring, as having the 
ſame meaſure of vibrations, muſt have 
its motion continued, and ſtill improved, 
till its motion become ſenſible, and it 
gives a diſtindt found, Other concord- 
ing ſtrings have their motion propagated 
in different degrees, according to the 
frequency of the 'coincidence of their 
vibrations, with thoſe of the ſounded 
ſtring 3 the octave, therefore, moſt ſen- 
wy : then in the fifth; after which the 
croſhng of the motions prevents any 


This they illuftrate by the .pendulum, 
which, being ſet a moving, the motion 
may be continued, and fill improved, 


and augmented, by making frequent, 


light, coincident impulſes; as blowing 
cn it when the vibration is juſt finiſhed : 


but if it be touched by any croſs or op- 


poſite motion, and this too frequently, 
the motion will be interrupted and cealc 
altegether- 
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ether, So of two uniſon · ſtrings, if 


the one be forcibly ſtruck, it communi- 


cates motion by the air to the other: and 


being equidiurnal in their vibrations, 


that is, finiſhing them preciſely together, 
the motion of the other will be improved 
and. heightened by the frequent impulſes 


received from the vibrations of the firſt; 


becauſe given preciſely, when that other 
has finiſhed its vibration and is ready to 
return: but if the vibration of the chords 


be unequal in duration, there will be a2 


croſſing of motions leſs or more, accord- 


ing to the proportion of the inequality ; 


by which the motion of the untouched 


| ſtring will be ſo checked as never to be 
ſenſible. And this, we find, is the caſe 
in all conſonances, except uniſon, octave, 


and the fifth, 


UNIT, UniTE, or Unity, in arithme- 
tic, the number one, or one ſingle indi- 


vidual part of diſcrete quantity. See the 
article NUMBER. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS conſiſt of the 

provinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieſ- 
land, Groningen, Overyſſel, Gelder- 

land, with Zutphen and Utrecht; theſe | 


are bounded by the German-ſea on the 


north and weſt ; by the circle of Weſt- 


pats on the eaſt, and by Flanders, Bra- 


nt, and the dutchy of Cleves on the 


ſouth z lying between 3? 20/ and 7% 30/ 
eaſt longitude, and between 51® 35/ and 
520 4o' north latitude ;z being about fifty 
miles long, and as many broad, includ- 


ing the Zuyder-ſea, which takes up a 


conſiderable ſpace between theſe limits, 
See the articles NETHERLANDS, Pao- 
VINCES,' ZEALAND, @&c, 


' , UNITY, in poetry. In the drama there are | 


three unities to be obſerved, vi. the unity 
of action, that of time, and that of place. 
In the epic poem, the great, and almoſt 
only, unity, is that of the ation. Some 
regard, indeed, ought to be had to that 
4 time; that of place there is no room 
for. The unity of charaQer is not 
reckoned among the unities. See the 
article Epic, &c. | 


The unity of the dramatic action conſiſts 
of the unity of the intrigue in comedy, 
and that of the danger in tragedy; and 


this not only in the plan of the fable, but 
alſo. in the fable extended and filled with 
epiſades. See COMEDY, &c, 

The epiſodes are to be worked in without 


. corrupting the unity, or forming a dou- - 


ble adtion; and the ſeveral} members are 


to be ſo connected together, as to be con- 


ſiſtent with that continuſty of adion ſo 
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neceſſary to the body, and which Home 


See the article EPISODE. 


UNI 
preſcribes, when he ſays, : 
Sit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & onum. | 
The unity of the epic action, Mr. Dacier 
obſerves, does not conſiſt in the unity of 
the hero, or in the unity of his charac- 
tet and manners, though theſe be circum- 


. ſtances neceſſary thereto, The unity of 


action requires that there be but one 
principal action, of which all the reſt are to 
be incidents or dependencies. See Acriox. 
F. Boſſu afſigns three things requiſite 
thereto; the firſt, that no epiſode be uſed 
but what is fetched from the plan and 
ground of the action, and which is a 
natural member of that body 3 the ſe- 
cond, that the epiſodes and members be 
well connected with each other; the third, 
is not to finiſh any epiſode, fo as it may 
appear a whole action, but to let each be 
always ſeen in its quality of member of 
the body, and an unfiniſhed part, 


UNITY of poſſeſſion, in law, ſignifies a joint 


poſſt ſſion of two rights by ſeveral titles. 


UNIVALVE Shells, in natural hiſtory, a 


term uſed to expreſs one of the three ge- 
neral claſſes of ſhell-fiſh ; the other two = 
being the bivalves and multivalves. See. 
SHELL, BIvALVEs, and MULTIVALVES. 
The univalve ſhells are thoſe which con- 
ſift only of one piece, not of two or more 
joined together. Of theſe uniyalve ſhells, 
nature affords a very great variety; ſo 
that they are aptly diſtributed. by a late 
French author into fifteen diſtin genera. 
Theſe are, 1. The patellz, or limpets, 
2, The patelle planz, called alſo auris 
marina, the ear-ſhell. 3. The canales, 


or tubuli marini, the ſea-tubes, 4. The 


lunar cochleæ, or round-mouthed ſnails. 
5. The cochlez ſemilunares, or ſnails 
with ſemicircular moyths. 6. The coch- 
leæ ore deprefſo, or flat-mouthed ſnails. 
7. The naviculz or boat-ſhells, com- 
monly called nautjli or nautilus. 
8. The buccina, or trympet-ſhells, 9. 
The turbines. 10. The volutz. 11. 
The rhombi. 12, The murices. 13. 
The purpurz. 14. The conchæ gle- 
bo'z. And 15. The porcellanz, each 
of which ſee under its proper head, Pa- 
TELLA, AuRIS Marina, Cc. Hiſt. 


- Nat, Ecclairc, part II. p. 235. I 
UNIVERSAL, ſomething that is'common 


to many things; or it is one thing be- 
longing to many, or all things, 
In Iggic, univerſal is either complex or 
incomplex. A complex vniverlal js er- 
ther an univerſal propoſition, as every 

| 1. 25 . 


— 


un 


* whole is greater than its part; or what- 
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ever raiſes a manifold conception in the 
mind, as the definition of a'reaſonable 


animal. An incomplex univerſal, is what - 


produces only one conception inthe mind, 
Qing many; 


and is a. fimple thing re 


as human nature, .which relates to every | 


individual wherein it is found. 


UNIVERSALTTY, that quality which de- 


nominates a thing univerſal, See the 


preceding article, 


DNIVERSE, a colle&iye name, fignifying 


© the whole World, or the aſſemblage of 
aven and earth, with all things therein, 


See Heaven and EarTH, 
As ſpace is, in i's own nature, every 
wi Fn 


y 


we Hnity of the univerſe, which can there- 
fore be only in part comprehended by 


finite, it gives us an idea of the in- 


| _— 


terraqueous globe'itſelf is ſoon loſt in the 
folar ſyſtem; being in ſome parts ſeen az 


UN 

may be inhabited like our earth, with —_ 
rious kinds of animals, and ſtored with 
——— and other ſubſtances, 

e can perceive, ſays Mr, Mae Lauri 
no bounds of the — expanſe * which 
natural cauſes operate; nor ean we fix 
any border or termination of the univerſe; 
and we are equally at a loſs to trace 
things to their elements, and to diſcover 
the limits, which incloſe the ſubdivifong 
of matter. The" objeQs,” which we com. 
call great, vaniſh when we con. 


template the vaſt body of the earth: the 


a planet, or diſtant far; and, in great 
part of the ſyſtem unknown, or viſible 
only at rare times to vigilant obſervers, 
aſſiſted perhaps with inftruments like our 


vs: and that part of the univerſe which 
e can have any notion of, is that which 
zs the ſubje& of our ſenſes ; and of this 


teleſcopes. The ſun itſelf dwindles into 
a ſtar ; ſaturn's vaſt orbit, and the orbit 


ide eye preſents us with an idea of a vaſt 


* 


extended proſpect, and the appearance of 
various [orig ( bodies diſſeminated thro” 
the fame. | 

The infinite abyſs of fpace, which the 
"Greeks call 7: may, the Latins inane, and 
we the univerſe, does undoubtedly com- 


a prehend an infinity of ſyſtems of moving 


dies round one very large centra} one, 
which the Romans called /of, and we the 
fun. © This collection of bodies is there 


© fore properly called the ſolar ſyſtem, and 


ſometimes rhe mundane ſyſtem, from the 
latin word mundus, the world, See the 
article SYSTEM. | 

'That the univerſe contains as many folar 
ſyſtems or worlds, as thete are what we 


called fixed ftars, ſeems reaſonable to infer 


from hence, that our ſun, removed to the 
diſtance of a flar, would appear juſt as a 
ſtar does, and all the bodies moving about 


it would diſappear entirely. Now the 
freaſon why they diſappear, is becauſe they 


are opake bodies, and too ſmall to be 
ſeen at ſo great a diſtance, without an in- 
tenſe degree of light; whereas theirs is 


- "the weakeſt that can be, as being firſt 
* borrowed, and then reflected to the eye, 
Bee the artirle STAR. 3 | 
Hot the fun, by reaſon of his immenſe 
bulk and innatelight, which is the ftrong- 


eſt poſſible, will be viſible at an immenſe 


leſs bright it will appear, and of a leſſer 


magnitude; and therefore every ſtar of 
every magnitude, may probably be a ſun 

like our own, informing a ſyſtem of pla- 
nete, or moving bodies, each of wh 


— 


ſtars that ever have been diſcovered. 


of all the comets, croud into a point, 
when viewed from numberleſs places be. 
tween the earth and the neareſt fixed ſtars, 
Other ſuns illuminate other ſyſtems, where 
our ſun's rays are unperceived ; but all 
theſe alſo are ſwallowed up in the vaſt ex. 
panſe of the univerſe, Even all the fy. 
ſtems of the ſtars that ſparkle in the clear. 
eſt ſky, muſt poſſeſs a ſmall corner on- 
ly of that (pace over which” ſuch ſy- 
42 are diſperſed. And after we haye 
riſen ſo high, and left all definite mea. 
ſures. fo far behind us, we find ourſelves 
no nearer to a term or limit ; for all this 
is nothing to what may be diſplayed in 
the infinite expanſe, beyond the remoteſt 


In this view of the univerſe, an auguſt 
idea ariſes in the mind, worthy of the in. 
finite and wiſe author of nature, who can 


never de ſuppoſed to have created fo many 


glorious orbs, to anſwer fo trifling a pur- 
poſe as the twinkling to mortals by night 
now and then; beſides that the far greateſt 
part of the ſtars are never ſeen by us at 
all, as has been ſhewn under SAR. 


UNIVERSITY, univer ſitas, a collective 


* diſtance; but the greater the diſtance, the 


ich 


term, applied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
colleges, eſtabliſhed in a city, or out town, 
wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſci- 
ences, appointed to teach them to (tu- 


dents; and where degrees or certificates 


of ſtudy in the divers faculties are taken 
up. See ART and SCIENCE, 
In each univerſity four faculties are uſu- 
ally taught, theology, medicine, law, 
and the arts and ſcientes. See the article 
Tugeroor, Ge. 
or univerſal 
ſchgols, 


8 


* 
a * 
. - KF 
; | 


uppaſed to take in the whole compaſs of 


| itudy. See the article FACULTY, 


In the eye of the law, an univerhty is 
held a mere Jay body, or community; 
though, in reality, it be a mixed body, 
compoſed partly of lay men, and partly of 
eccleſiaſtics. See COMMUNITY, @c, 
Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the XIIth 
and XIIIth centuries. Thoſe of Paris 
and Bologna pretend to be the firſt that 
were ſet on foot; but then they were on a 
different footing from the univerſities 
among us. See SEMINARY and SCHOOL. 
Our own univerſities, of Oxford and 
Cambridge, ſeem intitled to the greateſt 
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C {heals by reaſon the four faculties are 


antiquity of any in the world; and 


Baliol and Merton colleges inOxford, and 
St. Peter's in Cambridge, all made col- 
leges in the XIIIth century, may be ſaid 
to be the firſt regular endowments of this 
kind in Europe, 

For though Univerſity college in Cam- 
bridge had been a place for ſtudents ever 
fince the year 872, yet this, like many 
of the other antient colleges beyond ſez, 
and Leyden to this day, was no proper 
college; but the ſtudents, without any 
diſtintion of habit, lived in citizens 
houſes, having _ meeting places to 
hear leQures and diſpute. 


In after - times there were houſes built for 


the ſtudents to live in ſociety; only each 


to be at. his own charge, as in the ions, 


of courts : theſe, at firſt, were called inns, 
but now halls. At laſt, plentiful reve- 
nues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe halls, 
to maintain the ſtudents in diet, apparel, 
Sc. and theſe were called colleges. See 


 OxForD, CAMBRIDGE and COLLEGE. 
The univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge are governed next under the king, 
by a chancellor, who is to take care of 
the government of the whole univerhity, 
to maintain the liberties thereof, Ec. 
Under him is the high-fteward, whoſe 
office is to aſſiſt the chancellor, and other 
officers, when required, in ihe execution 
of their offices, and to hear and deter- 
mine capital cauſes, according to the 
laws of the land, and the privileges of 
the univerſity. The next officer is the 
vice-chancellor, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abſence. There are al- 


ſo two proftors, who aſſiſt in the govern- 


ment of the un:vcrſity, particularly in the 
buſineſs of ſchool-exerciſe, taking up de- 
grees, puniſhing violators of the ſtatutes, 
&c. Add to thele a public orator, keepe 
Vol. IV. | 


5+ 
of records, regiſter, beadles, and verger, 
The univerfities of Scotland are fopr, 
ViZ. thoſe of St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. See the ar- 
ticles St. ANDREW'S,- ABERDEEN, Ec. 
In Ireland there is only one vniverſity, 
Dix. that of Dublin. See DuBLiINx. 
UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is applied to 
two or more names, or terme, that have 
but one ſignification, in oppoſition to equi» 
vocal, which is where one term has two 
or more fignifications, See EQuivocaL, 
Oucr-univocal terms are ſuch, whoſe name 
as well as nature, is the ſame, in oppo- 
ſition to equivocals, whoſe names are the 
ſame, but their natures very different. 
The antients believed that all perfect ani- 
mals were produced by uniyocal genera- 
tion; that is, by the ſole union or copu- 
lation of a male and female of the ſame 
ſpecies or denomination ; and that inſeag 
were produced by equivotal generation, 
without any ſeed, and merely of the cor- 
ruption of the earth, exhaled, and; as 
it were, impregnated, by the ſun's rayss 
but this doctrine of inſets is now ex- 
” ploded. See GENERATION, _ 
UNLA WFUL, illegal, ſomething pro- 
hibited by, or contrary to, the terms of 
law, either diyine or human. See Law, 
UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY, the meeting of 
three or more perſons together, by Hees 
to commit ſome unlawful act, as to aſ- 
ſault any perſon, to enter his houſe or 
land, &c. and thus abiding together, 
whether they attempt the execution or 
not, See the article RtoT, ED 
UNLIMITED, or -INDETERMINATE 
PROBLEM, is ſuch a one as is capable of 
infinite ſolutions. See PROBLEM. 


 UNMOOR, a term uſed at ſea: when a 


veſſel which was riding at anchor weighs 
the ſame, or gets it up, in order to fail, 
they ſay ſhe is unmooring, 5 OE 
UNNA, a town of Weſtphalia, thirty- 
tive miles ſouth of Munſter, ſubject to 
the king of Pruſſia, | | 
NNA is alſo a river of Boſnia, forming 
part of the boundary berween Chriſten- 
dom and Tourky, and falling into the 
Save. | F 
UNSEELING, in falconry, is the taking 
away the thread that runs through a 
hawk's eye-lids, and hinders its fight, 
VOCABULARY, wocabularium, in gram- 
mar, denotes the collection of the words 
of a language, with their henifications, 
otherwiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or 
nomenclatiize, See DICTIONARY, Se. 
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| A vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of 
| | dictionary which does not enter ſo mi- 


VOCAL, ſowethin 


rutely into the origins and different ac- 
ceptations of words. See WorD, 

that relates to the 
voice or ſpeech : thus vocal muſic is that 
ſet to words, eſpecially verſes, and to be 
performed by the voice, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to inſtrumental muſic, compoſed on- 
Iy for inftrumepts, without ſinging, See 
the article VOICE, VERSE, &c, 


_ VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth ſtate 


or cnſe of nouns. See the articles NouN 


and CASE, 


When we name the perſon we are ſpeak- 
ing to, or addreſs ourſelves to the thing 


v 


ed together, form words. 


Ve are ſpeaking of, as if it were a per · 
ſon, the noun, or name, requires a new 


relation, which the Latins and Greeks 
expreſs by a new termination, called the 
vocative; as from dominus, a lord, is 


formed the vocative domine, o lord. 


In engliſh, and moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, the vocative is expreſſed in nouns 


that have an article in the nominative, by 


omitting that article; as the Lord is m 
bope ;" Lord, thou art my hope : though, 


on many occaſions, we ule an interjec- 


tion. 


OGHER A, a town of the dutchy of Mi- 


lan, in Italy, fifieen miles ſouth-weſt of 


Pavia. 


VOICE, wox, a ſound produced in the 
chroat and mouth of an animal, by an 


apparatus of inſtruments for. that pur- 
See the article SOUND.. 


ole, 
Voices are either articulate or inarticu- 
late. 


Acrticulate voices are thoſe where- 
of ſeveral conſpire together to form ſome 
aſſemblage or little ſyſtem of ſounds z 
ſuch are the voices expreſſing the letters 
of an alphabet, numbers of which join- 
Inarticulate 
voices are ſuch as are not organized, or 
aſſembled into words ; ſuch 1s the bark- 
ing of dogs, the braying of aſſes, the 
hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſinging of birds, 


ce. 
The formation of the human voice, with 


all the varieties thereof obſerved in 
ſpeech, muſic, &c. makes a very curious 


article of inquiry; and the apparatus and 
© organiſm of the parts adminiſtring there. 


to, is ſomething exceedingly ſurpriſing. 
Thoſe parts are the trachea or wind- 
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ſemicircular membranes ſtretehed hori- 


Zontally withinſide the larynx; which 


' membranes, though capable of joinin 


| cloſe together, do generally leave an in. 


terval, either greater or leſs, between 
them called the glottis. A particular 
deſcription of each part may be ſeen un. 
der the articles TRACHEA, LARTNx, 
and GLOTTI1s, 

The long canal of the trachea, termi. 
nated at top with the glottis, appears ſo 
like a flute, that the antients made no 
doubt but the trachea contributed the 
ſame to the voice, as the body of the flute 
does to the found of that inftrument, 
Galen himſelf fell in ſome meaſure into 


the miſtake; he perceived - indeed, that 


the principal organ of the voice was the 
glottis, but he ſtill allowed the trachea a 
conſiderable ſhare in the production of 
the ſound. Galen's opinion was followed 
by all the antients after him, and even by 
all the moderns before M. Dodart : but 
that author obſerves, that we do not ei. 
ther ſpeak or ſing when we inſpire or take 
in the air, but only when we expire or 
expel it; and that the air coming out of 
the lungs, paſſes always out of the mi- 
nuter veſicles of that part into larger, 
and at laſt into the trachea itſelf, which 
is the largeſt of all: that thus its paſſage 
becoming ſtill more free and eaſy, and 
thus more than ever in the trachea, it 
can never undergo ſuch a violence, and 


acquire ſuch a velocity in that canal, as 


is required to the production of ſound ; 
but that as the aperture of the glottis is 
very ſmall, in compariſon with the width 
of the trachea, the air can never get out of 
the trachea by the glottis, without a vaſt 
comprefſion and avgmentation of its ve- 
Jocity ; and that by this means in pal- 
fing, it communicates'a briſk agitation 
to the minute parts of the two lips of 
the glottis, and gives them a kind of 
ſpring, and occaſions them to make vi- 
brations, which communicated to the 
paſſing air, are what rfally occaſion the 
ſound. The ſound thus formed, pro- 


ceeds into the cavity of the mouth and 


noſtrils, where it is reflected and re- 
ſounds; and on this reſonance, M. 
Dodart ſhews, it is that the agreeablenels 


of the voice intirely depends. The dif- 


ferent conſiſtences, forms, Sc. of the di- 


vers paris of the mouth, contribute to the 
reſonance, each in their way; and from 
this mixture of ſo many different re- 
ſonances in their due proportion, there 
reſults an harmony in the human voice 
inimitable 


pipe, through which the air paſſes and 
repaſſes into the lungs; the larynx, which 

is a ſhort cylindric canal at the head of 
tbe trachea ; and the glottis, which is a 
little oval cleft or chink left between two 


Fer 


is that when any of theſe parts are diſ- 
ordered, e. g. when the noſe is ſtopped, 
the voice becomes diſpleaſing. This re- 
ſonance in the cavity of the mouth, does 


not ſeem to conſiſt in a ſimple reflection, 


ſuch as that of a vault, c. but in a reſo- 
nance groporonate to the tones of the 
ſound ſent into the mouth from the glot- 
tis; and accordingly we find this cavity 
to lengthen, and ſhorten itſelf, according 
to the depth or acuteneſs of the tone, See 
the articles SOUND, Tone, Ec. 

As the organs that form the voice make 
a kind of wind inftrument, one might 
imagine to find ſome proviſion therein 
anſwerable to that which produces the 
difference of tone in ſome other wind- 


- Inſtruments, - The tone, therefore, muſt 


be attributed either to the mouth ard 
noſtrils, which occaſion the reſonance, 
or to the glottis, which produces the 
ſound ; and as all the different tones are 


produced in man by the ſame inftrument, | 


it follows, that the part which produces 
them, muſt be capable of changes an- 
ſwerable thereto, The different aper- 
tures of the lips of the glottis, it is prov- 
ed, produce all the different tones in the 
ſeveral parts of muſic, and the manner 
is thus, The voice, it is ſhewn, can 
only be formed by the glottis, but the 
tones of the voice are modifications of 


the voice, and theſe can only be produc- 


ed by the modifications of the glottis. 
Now the glottis is capable only of one mo- 
dification, which is the- mutual approach 
or receſs of its lips; it is this, therefore, 


produces the different tones. Now that 


modification includes two circumſtances ; 
the firſt and principal is, that the lips 
are ſtretched more and more from the 
loweſt tone to the higheſt : the ſecond is, 
that the more they are firetched, the 


| nearer they approach. From the firſt, it 


follows, that their vibrations will be fo 
much the quicker, as they come neareſt 


their higheſt tone; and that the voice 


will be juſt, when the two lips are 
equally ſtretched; and falſe, when un- 
equally; which agrees perfectly well 
with the nature of fring inſtruments. 


From the ſecond, it follows, that the 


higher the tones are, the nearer will they 
approach to each other, which agrees 
pei fectly well with inſtcuments governed 
by reeds or plugs. | 


The degrees of tenſion of the lips, are the 


firſt and principal cauſe of tones, but 
their differences are inſenſible; the de- 
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| inimitable, by any muſician, Hence it 
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grees of approach are only conſequene 
of that tenhon, but their differences »re 


more eaſily aſſigned. They are differ- 


ent apertures that produce, or at leaſt 


| that accompany, different tones, both in 
natural wind- inſtrumente, and artificial 
ones; and the diminution of the aper- 


ture, raiſes the tones both of the glottis, 


and the reed, 


Voice, in grammar, a circumſtance, in 


verbs, whereby they come to be conſi- 
dered as either active or paſſive, i. e. ei- 
ther exprefling an action imprefſ-d- on 
another ſubje&t, as, I beat, or receiving 
it from another, as, I am beaten, See 
the articles ACTIVE and PASSIVE, 

The Greeks have a third voice called 
the medial voice, thus denominated, be- 
cauſe it has ſometimes an active and ſome- 
times a paſſive ſignification; thongh ge- 
nerally it is of an active hgnification. 
With regard to the termination of this 
medial voice, it is to be obſerved, that 
the preſent and imperſe& tenſes are the 
ſame with thoſe of the paſſive voice} or, 
in other words, when theſe-tenles of the 


- paſſive voice are taken actively, they are 


then denominated of the medial voice. 


Voice, in matters of elefion, denotes a 


vote or ſuffrage. See the article VOTE, 
In this ſenſe a man is ſaid to have a de- 
liberative voice, when he has a right to 
give his advice and opinion in a matter 
of debate, and his ſuffrage is taken, An 
active voice, when he gives his vote for 
the election of any one; and a paſſive 
voice, when the ſuffrages may fall on 
himſelf to be elected. An excitative voice, 
when he may act to procure another to 
be elefed. A conſultative voice, when 
he can only offer reaſons and remon- 
ſtrances, whereon the chief or head de- 
termines at his own diſcretion, 


VOID $PACE, in phyſics. See the article 


VACUUM, Sc. 


Vo1D and VoIDABLE, are terms frequently 


uſed in our law; as a thing that is done 
contrary to law at the time of the doing, 
it is ſaid to be void, and no perſon ſhall 
be bound thereby. Bot where a thing 
is only voidable, and not void, though it 
be what the perſon that did it ought pot 
to have done, yet when it is done, the 
doer cannot avoid the ſame, notwith- 
ſtanding by ſome act in law it may be 
void in his heir, &c, Tt has been held, 
that the bond of an infant,” cr ene non 
compos mentis, is void, becauſe the law 
has not appointed the doing any thing 
to avoid ſuch bonds, A leaſe for term 
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of life, which is voidable, muſt be made 
void by re-entry, Ac. and a deed is ge- 


| 0g 04 (+2 by ſpecial pleading. 


OIDANCE, or VACANCY, in the canon 


law, a want of an incumbent upon a be- 


nefice, &c, See the articles AVOIDANCE 
and VACANCY, | 


VOIDED, in heraldry, is underſtood of 


VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordi- 


an ordinary whole inner or middle part 
is cut out, leaving nothing but its edges 
to ſhew its form, ſo that the field ap- 
pears through it. Hence it is needleſs to 
expreſs the colour or metal of the voided 
part, becauſ2 it muſt of courſe be that 
of the field, The croſs voided, differs 
from the croſs fimbriated, in that the lat- 
ter does not ſhew the field through it, as 
the other does; and the ſame obtains in 
other ordinaries, 


naries whoſe figure is much like that of 


a a flaſk of flonch, only that it doth not 


'VOIDING, or EVACUATING, in medi- 


bend ſo much. See plate CCXCVII, 
fig. 5. 


cine, See the article EVACUATION. 


VOIR-DIRE, in law, a term uſed where 


there is a buſy evidence not otherwiſe to 
be excepted againſt, and it is prayed up- 
on a trial at law that the witneſs may 
on oath ſpeak the truth, whether he ſhall 
get or loſe by the matter in controverſy ; 


-and in caſe it appears that he is uncon- 


cerned and diſintereſted, his teſtimony is 
allowed, otherwiſe it is not. A witneſs 
upon a voir-dire, may be examined by 
the court if he be not a party intereſted 
in the cauſe, as well as the party for 
whom he is an evidence, vi. the plain- 
tiff or defendant, 


VOL, among heralds, ſignifies the two 


wings of a fowl joined together, borne 
in armoury, as being the whole that 
makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi- 


vol is a ſingle wing, 
VOLA, the palm or inſide of the hand, 


comprehended between the fingers and 


VOLANO, or VaLONA, a port. town of 


Italy, in the pope's territory, and dutchy 
of Ferrara, ſituated on one of the mouths 
of the Po, on the gulph of Venice, forty 


miles eaſt of Ferrara, 


- VOLANT; in heraldry, is when a bird in 


a coat of arms is drawn flying, or having 
its wings ſpread out. 


\ VOLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly 


uſed to denote a mixed body whoſe in- 
tegral parts are eably diſſipated by fire 


+ Or heat; but it is more properly uſed for 
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bodies whoſe elements or firſt component 
parts are eaſily ſeparated from each other, 
and diſperſed in air. For as any mixed 
body is ſaid to be fixed in a double ſenſe, 
ſo may it be ſaid to be volatile two ways ; 
whence the ſame body, e. gr. mercury, 
is both volatile and fixed at the ſame 


time; ſince, as its integral parts, or 


thoſe which till retain the nature of mer. 
cury, are eaſily ſeparable by fire, and 
readily flies away, it is ſaid to be vola. 
tile; and yet as it is very difficult to de. 
ſtroy its contexture, and reſolve it by 
fire, or any other menſtruum, into its 
firſt elements, it is ſaid to be fixed; the 


ſame may be ſaid of ſulphur, antimony, 


Sc. See the article FixED BobiEs. 
Minerals, for the generality, are leſs vo. 
Jatile than vegetables, and vegetables are 
leſs ſo than animals. The chemiſts di. 
ſtinguiſh greatly between volatile ſalts 
and fixed lalts. The capitals of aludels 
ſtop and collect the volatile parts of ſub. 
ſtances in ſublimation, and make what 
we call flowers. See the articles FLow. 
ERS, SALTS, Cc. 

The particles of fluids which do not 
cohere very ſtrongly together, ſays Sir 
Iſaac Newton, and are of ſuch a ſmall. 
neſs as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of 
thoſe agitations which keep liquors in a 
fluor, are moſt eaſily ſeparated and rari- 
fied into vapour; and, in the language 
of the chem iſts, they are volatile, rarify- 
ing with an eaſy heat, and condenſing 
with cold, But thoſe which are groſler, 
and by that means leſs ſuſceptible of agi- 
tatian, or cohere by a ſtronger attraQion, 
are not ſeparated without a ſtronger heat, 
or perhaps not without fermentation ; 
theſe are what the chemiſts call fixed 
badies, 

When the fire decompounds any mixed 
body, the parts moſt diſpoſed to receive 
a great motion are ſooneſt looſened, and 
riſe up in the order which the differences 
of that diſpoſition give them, the reſt te- 
maining immoveable at the bottom of the 


«veſſel, Thoſe that riſe firſt are called 


volatile parts; ſuch are phlegm, oil, ſpi- 


rits and ſalts, both urinous and alkalious. 


The parts remaining, wiz. earth and 
lixivial ſalts, are called fixed, See the ar- 
ticles PHLEGM, OIL, Sc. 


VOLATILISATION, or VOLATIL1Z4- 


T1ON, the act of rendering fixed bodies 


volatile, or of reſolving them by fire into 


a fine ſubtile vapour or ſpirit, which eaſily 
diſſipates and flies away, All bodies, 
even the moſt fixed, as gold, may be vo- 

latilized; 
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latized ; either of themſelves, or with the 
admixture of ſome volatile ſubſtance, or 
ſpirit, by diſtillation or ſublimation. See 
2 articles Gold, D1sTILLAT10N, &c, 
VOLATILITY. See the articles Vo- 
' LATILE and SUBLIMATION. | 


VOLCANO, or VULCaNno. See the ar- 


- ticle VULCANO, 

VOLERY, a great bird-cage, ſo large that 
the birds have room to fly up and down 
Wk 2 5 


VOLHINIA, or Vorl oni, a province of 


Poland, bounded by Poleſia, on the north; 
by the lower Volhinia, or Ukrain, in the 
territories of Ruſſia, on the eaſt; by Po- 
dolia, on the ſouth; and by the province 
of Red Ruſſia, on the weſt. 
VOLITION, the act of willing. See the 
article WILLING, ' 
VOLK AMERIA, in botany, a genus of 
the didynamia - angioſpermia claſs of 
plants, the corolla whereof conſiſts of a 
ringent, ſingle petal : the tube is cylin- 
dric, and twice the length of the cup : the 
limb is divided into five plane ſegments : 
the fruit is a roundiſh bilocular capſule 
the ſeed ĩs a ſingle bilocular nut. 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute, made by diſ- 
charging a great number of fire-arms at 
the ſame time. a 
VOLO, in roman antiquity, an appellation 
given to the ſlaves, who, during the ſe. 
cond punic war, offered themſelves to 
ſerve in the army, | 
VOLT; orVoLTE, in the manege, a round 


or circular tread z and hence, by the 


phraſe; to make volts, is underſtood a 
ate of two treads, made by a horſe go- 
ing ſideways round a center, in ſuch a 


manner, that theſe two treads make pa- 


rallel tracts, one larger made by the fore 
feet, and another ſmaller made by the 
hind feet, the croup approaching towards 
the center, and the ſhoulders bearing out- 
wards. Sometimes the volt is of one 


tread; as when a horſe makes volts in 


corvets, and in caprioles, ſo that the 
haunches follow the ſhoulders, and move 
forwards on the ſame tread. In general, 
the way and tract of a volt is made ſome- 
times round, ſometimes oval, and ſome- 
times ſquare, of four ſtraight lines; ſo 
that theſe treads, whether round or ſquare, 


incloſe a terrain, or manege ground, the 


. middle of which is ſometimes diſting- 
gviſhed by a pillar, or elſe by an imagi- 
nary center, which is there ſuppoſed in 
order to regulate the diſtances and the 
juſtneſs of the volt. | 
A demi - volt is a demi-round of one or 
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two treads, made by the horſe at one of 
the corners of the volt, or elſe at the end 


of the line of the paſſade; ſo that being 


near the end of this line, or one of the 
corners of the volt, he changes hands, to 
return by a ſemi- circle. OS 

A renverſed volt, is a tract of two treads, 
made by the horſe, with his head to the 
center, and his croup out; ſo that he goes 
fide-ways upon a walk, trot, or gallop 
and traces out a ſmall circumference with 
his ſhoulders, and a larger one with his 
croup, | 
This different ſituation - of the ſhoulders 


and the croup, with reſpect to the center, 


gave this volt the name of renverſed, as 
being oppoſite in ſituation to the former. 


VOLTA, a river of Guinea, io Africa, 


which running from north to ſouth, falls 
into the ocean eaſt of Acra. 


VOLTERRA, a town of Tuſcany, in 
Italy, twenty-three miles ſouth of Flo- 


rence. 


VOLTURARA, a town of the kingdom 


of Naples, fifty-five miles north-eaft of 
the city of Naples. & 
VOLTURNO, a river of the kingdom of 
Naples, which, riſing in the province of 
Moliſe, runs by Capua, and falls ints 
the gulph of Gaieta. | 
VOLUBILIS, in botany, a name uſed by 
Dillenius for a ſpecies of convolvulus. 
See the article CONVOLVULUS. 
VOLUME, volumen, in matters of litera- 
ture, a book, or writing, of a juſt bulk 
to be bound by itſelf. The name is de- 


rived from the Latin waiwere, to roll up; 


the antient manner of making up books 
being in rolls of bark or parchment, See 
the articles Book, Tome, &c. | 
Foreign philoſophers uſe the phraſe, vo- 
lume of a body, for its bulk, or the ſpice 
incloſed- within its ſuperficies. See the 
articles Bop, Solid, Sc. 3 
VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a 
. clauſe in one ſpecies of the king's writs 
of protection and letters - patent. 
VOLUNT, woluntas, in law, is when 2 


tenant holds lands, Sc. at the will of the- 


leſſor, or lord of the manor. See the ar- 
ticle TENURE, . LW 
VOLUNTARY, in muſic, a piece played 
by a muſician extempore, according to 
his fancy. This is often uſed before he 
begins to ſet himſelf to play any partieu- 
lar compoſition, to try the inſtrument, 
and to lead him into the key of the piece 

he. intends to perform. 
VOLUNTEERS, in the military art, per- 
fons who of their own accord, * at 
their 
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© their own expence, ſerve in the army. 

VOLUTA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
univalve ſhells, with an oblong mouth, a 
clavicle ſometimes erect and ſometimes 
deprefſed, and ſometimes coronated at 
top. To this genus belong the admiral 

- thells, tiger ſhells, c. See the articles 
ADMIRAL and T1GER, | 


— VOLUFE, voluta, in architecture, a kind 


of ſpiral. ſcroll, uſed in the ionic and 
compoſite capital, whereof it makes the 


principal characteriſtic and ornament. 


See IONIC and COMPOSITE. 

There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in 
the volute. In ſome, the liſt or edge, 
throughont all the circumvolutions, is in 
the ſame line or plane; ſuch are the an- 
tique ionic volutes, and thoſe of Vignola. 

Isa others, the ſpires or circumvolutions 


fall back; in others, project, and ſtand ' 


out. Again, in fome, the circumvolu- 
tions are oval, in others, the canal of one 
circumvolution is detached from the liſt 
of another by a vacuity or aperture. Tn 


- others, the rind is parallel to the abacus, 
and ſprings out from behind the flower 


thereof. In others, it ſeems to ſpriag out 


of the vaſe from behind the ovum, and 


riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine 
compoſite capitals. 

VOLVULA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of an extraneous foſſil body, nearly allied 
to the entrochus, being compoſed of the 

| fame ſubſtance, and being like that of a 
cylindric column, made up of ſeveral 
Joints; the commiſſures of the joints are, 
however, much leſs viſible in the volvu- 
Iz than in the entrochi, and tkey are not 
ſtriated, as in the entrochus, from the 
center to the circumference. See the ar- 
ticle Ex TR Oc Rus. F 

VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which 
ſome authors give to the iliac paſſion, 
by others called chordapſus, and by others 
miſerere mei. See the article ILtac. 

VOMEZE., in anatomy, a bone of the up- 
per jaw, ſituated between the bones of 
the palate and the ſphenoidal bone, being 
alſo joined to the proceſs of the ethmo- 
des, and part of the lower jaw, and hav- 
Ing its forepart, which is ſpongy, con- 
tinued to the middle cartilage of the noſe, 
and making, in conjunction with it, the 
ſeptum nah. See Nos E and MAxXILLA. 

VOMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken 
ſor a ſuppurated impoſthume, or an abſceſs 
with a ſuppuration. See ABSCESS, Sc. 
The vomica pulmonum is a latent diſ- 
eaſe of the longs, which often deceives 
under a ſhew of health. What goes by 


this name, id a ſmall abſceſs. ſeated- ; 
ſome part of the lungs, and hope: io 
cloſed within a bag or membrane. This 


diſorder is moſt incident to thoſe who are 


afflicted with a tabes, or labour under an 
anaſtomoſis or rupture of a vein in the 
lungs, In this diſeaſe, the breath ſmells 
ill long before the vomica breaks; ſome. 


times blood comes up with coughing, the 


body is perfectly dull and heavy, and 
the cough very long and waubleſome, 
and ſometimes followed by an expecto- 
ration of the vomica, in which caſe the 


patient is ſeized with no (mall fever, ſuc- 


ceeded by bloody ſpit, and a vaſt pertur. 
bation of body; the conſequence of which 
circumſtance may poſſibly be a recovery 
to n good ſtate of health. It has often 
happened that the vomica, by a ſudden 
rupture, has diſcharged itſelf into the 
heart, and occaſioned ſudden and unex- 
pected death. See PETHISIS. 
ax VOMICA, in pharmacy, a flat, com- 
preſſed round fruit, of the breadth of a 
ſhilling, or ſome what more, and of about 
the thickneſs of a crown-piece, Its ſur- 
face is pot much wrinkled or corrugated, 
but (ometimes marked with tolerably re- 
gular-fibres, running from the center to 
the circumference ; it is ſame what downy 
or woolly, and of an extreme firm tex- 
ture, tough like horn, and of a pale 
greyiſh brown colour. It has a ſort of 
umbilicus on each ſide of the center, and 
is more prominent on one ſide, and more 
depreſſed on the other; it is very difh- 
cultly cut or broken, and leaves a ſmooth 
and gloſſy ſurface behind the knife; it is 
moderately heavy, and is of a ſomewhat 
aler colour within than on the ſurface; 
it has no ſmel}, but an extremely bitter 
taſte. We have it only from the Eaſt- 
Indies, whence it is brought with ano- 
ther drug called the lignum colubiinum. 
It was held by many to be the root of a 
plant, and by others to be a fungus or 
an excrement. But it is in reality the 
nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, 
the wood of which is the lignum colu- 
briaum of the ſhops. See COLUBRINUM. 
dome have preſcribed ſmall doſes of the 
nux vomica as à ſpecific againſt a go- 
norrhceea, and others sgainſt quartan 
agues. But we have ſo many good and 
ſafe medicines for all theſe purpoſes, that 
there leems no occaſion for our having 
recourſe to ſuch as theſe, which ſhew ſo 
many ſigns of miſchief, 
There is another ſpecies of the nux vo- 
mica, deſcribed by Breynius, under the 
Name 
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officinarum vera. Commelin determines 
this tree, dot the former, to afford the true 
nux vomica, and the true lignum colu- 


brinum of the ſhops; and Herman, on the 


other hand, is as poſitive as to the other. 
There is alſo another ſort of nux vomica, 


. which is much ſmaller than the former, 
very like them; and has all their quali- 


ties 1 it is the fruit of another ſpecies of 


the ſame genus, which is the tree that 


forniſhes the true officinal wood. 


the article EMETIC, 


VOMITING, in medicine, a retrograde 


ſpaſmodic motion of the muſcular fibres 
of the oeſophagus, Romach, and inteſtines, 
attended with- firong - convulſions of the 
muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 


which, when gentle, create a nauſea z 
- when violent, a vomiting, Theſe con- 


vulſive diſorders proceed from the immo- 


derate quantity, or acrimony of the food; 


from poiſons; from ſome injury of the 


brain, as a wound, contuſion, compreſ- 


ſion, or inflemmation of that part; from 


an inflammation of the diaphragm, ſto- 
mach, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, 
| pancreas, or meſentery; from an irrita- 


tion of the gula; from a diſorderly mo- 
tion of the fpirits, by unaccuſtomed agi- 
tations in a coach, ſhip, or otherwiſe, or 
from the idea of ſomething nauſeous. 

The two principal curative indications 
to be obſerved are, firft, to quiet and 
compoſe the convulſive and unruly mo- 
tion of the Remach; and, ſecondly, to 


oppoſe and ſubdue the material cauſes of 


the diſorder. | 
The firſt intention is anſwered. by corro- 
borating and antiſpaſmodic medicines, 


other the like ſpirits, are of great uſe alſo,.. 
rubbed on with the hand; and to theſe | 
may be added yeaſt, and the ſtrongeſt 
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name of modira caniram, and nux vomica 


| 


wine-vinegar applied hot to the part, 
Finally, an excellent application is bal- 


VOMIT, or EMETIC, in pharmacy, See 


ſam of Peru alone; reduced to the conſiſ- 
tence of a cataplaſm, with crumb of bread, 
The methods to be uſed to remove the 
material cauſes of the vomiting, are next 
to be conſidered : if it be of the pituitous 
kind, and owing to crudities in the prime 
vie, and a viſcjd ' mucus ſticking to 
them, it is beſt cured by an emetic; if 
the vomiting of itſelf be found not ſuffi- 
cient to carry off the ſordes which oc ca- 


ſion it, and the patient continues, after 
the fits of vomiting, afflicted with a nau- 


ſea and heart- burn; in this caſe, a large 


quantity of warm water, with a little 


butter, may ferve the purpoſe; or if this, 


be found inſufficient, a doſe of ipecatu- 
anha is to be given. X | 


VomMiTINGsS ix Infants. See INFANT. 


VomITING of blood, vomitus cruentut, ® 
very dangerous kind of hemorrhage, . 


conſiſting in a bringing up by vomit of 


pute and unmixed blood from the ſto- 


mach, and being a method, uſed by og. - 


* 


ture to throw off à portion of the blood, 
which moleſts the whole in the vena por- 
ta, and by that means to facilitate the 
circulation of the reſt of the maſs. Set 


-* the article HEMORRHAGE, 


This diſtemper ſometimes ariſes from ins 
* ternal cauſes, and is regularly periodical, 


ſuch as ſaffron and caſtor, with the teſta- 


ceous powders, as coral, crabs-claws, and 
oyfter-ſhells;” powders compoſed of cin- 
namon, the leaves of mint, nutmeg, 
orange · peel, calamus aromaticus, and 
othet ſuch ſimples, are alſo of great ſer- 


vice. And if anodynes are found ne- 


ceſſary, the ſtorax pill, or Sydenham's 
laudanum, are to be given. 

While theſe medicines are taken inter- 
nally, there may alſo be applied outward- 
ly, to the region of the ſtomach, ſuch 
things as have power to repreſs its diſ- 
orderly motions ; of this kind are the oil 
of mint; nutmeg, and the like, with bal- 
ſam of Peru: theſe oils may be reduced 
to a proper conſiſtence, with this balſam, 
for the ſpreading on leather, and laying 
on for ſome time, Hungary-water, and 


ö 


obſerving the ſtated times of the eruptionz 


of the menſes, or other natural diſchar4 

es; ſometimes it ariſes from accidents, 
Foch as the giving of violent purging or 
emetic medicines, or corroſive ones, A4 
mong the preceding -ſigns of this difor= 


der, are to be reckoned a ſenſation of 
ſtraitneſs and anxiety in the precordia, + 


with tenſion, and invoJuntary fighs ; with 
a nauſea or ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and 
a ſtraining to vomitz which is more vio- 


| lent than in vomiting on any other oc- 


caſion; after this the blood is thrown'u 

pure, and the vomiting then ceaſes, till, 
after a plain ſenſation of more blood be. 
ing collected in the ſtomach, the efforts 
to diſcharge it in the ſame manner are 
again renewed. The quicker the blood is 


thrown up, after its being diſcharged in- 


to the ſtomach; the more fluid and more 


florid it appears; the longer it is detain. 


ly attacks women than men; among the. 


ed there, the bla:ker and thicker it ap- 
pears. A vomiting of blood is but an 
uncommon diſorder. It more frequent. 
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clavicle ſometimes erect and ſometimes 
depreſſed, and ſometimes coronated at 
top. To this genus belong the admiral 


- thells, tiger ſhells, Ic. See the articles 


ADMIRAL and TIGER, 


: VOLUFE, woluta, in architecture, a kind 


of ſpiral. ſcroll, uſed in the ionic and 
compoſite capital, whereof it makes the 


principal characteriſtic and ornament. 


See Ionic and CourosirE. 


There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in 


the volute. In ſome, the hiſt or edge, 
throughont all the circumrolutions, is in 
the ſame line or plane; ſuch are the an- 
yque ionic volutes, and thoſe of Vignola. 


Isa others, the ſpires or circumvolutions 
fall back; in others, project, and ſtand 


out. Again, in fome, the circumvolu- 
tions are oval, in others, the canal of one 
circumvolution is detached from the liſt 
of another by a vacuity or aperture. Tn 


- others, the rind is parallel to the abacus, 


and ſprings out from behind the flower 
thereof. In others, it ſeems to ſpring out 
of the vaſe from behiod the ovum, and 
riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine 
compoſite capitals. 


VOLVULA, in natural hiſtory, the name 


of an extraneous foſſil body, nearly allied 
to the entrochus, being compoſed of the 
fame ſubſtance, and being like that of a 
cylindric column, made up of ſeveral 
joints; the commiſſures of the joints are, 
however, much leſs viſible in the volvu- 
Iz than in the entrochi, and tkey are not 
ſtriated, as in the entrochus, from the 
center to the circumference. See the ar- 
ticle ENTROCHUS, 7 


VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which 


ſome authors give to the iliac paſſion, 
by others called chordapſus, and by others 
miſerere mei. See the article ILIAC. 


VOMESE., in anatomy, a bone of the up- 


per Jaw, ſituated between the bones of 
the palate and the ſphenoidal bone, being 
alſo joined to the proceſs of the ethmo- 
ides, and part of the lower jaw, and hav- 
ing its forepart, which is ſpongy, con- 
tinued to the middle cartilage of the noſe, 
and making, in conjunction with it, the 
ſeptum naſi. See Nos E and MaxILLA. 


VOMICA, in medicine, is commonly taken 


ſor a ſuppurated impoſthume, or an abſceſs 


with a ſuppuration. See ABSCESS, Ec. 


The vomica pulmonum is a latent diſ- 
eaſe of the longs, which often deceives 


under a ſhew of health. What goes by 


* 
* oy 
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© their own expence, ſerve in the army. 

VOLUTA, in natural hiftory, a genus of 
_ univalve ſhells, with an oblong mouth, a 


this name, is 2 ſmall. abſceſs. ſeated: ; 
ſome part of the lungs, and LA 


cloſed within a bag or membrane. This 
diſordet is moſt incident to thoſe who are 


offlicted with a tabes, or labour under an 
anaſtomoſis or rupture of a vein in the 
lungs. In this diſeaſe, the breath ſmells 
ill long before the vomica breaks; ſome. 
times blood comes up with coughing, the 
body is perfectly ull and heavy, and 
the cough very long and traubleſome, 
and ſometimes followed by an expecto- 
ration of the vomica, in which caſe the 


patient is ſeized with no (mall fever, ſuc. 


ceeded by bloody ſpit, and a vaſt pertur. 
bation of body; the conſequence of which 
circumſtance may poſſibly be a recovery 
to a good tate of health. It has often 
happened that the vomica, by a ſudden 
rupture, has diſcharged itſelf into the 
heart, and occaſioned ſudden and unex- 
pected death. See PRTuIs1s. 


Nax Vouica, in pharmacy, a flat, com- 


preſſed round fruit, of the breadth of a 
ſhilling, or ſomewhat more, and of about 


_ . the thickneſs of a crown-piece, Its ſur. 


face is pot much wrinkled or corrugated, 
but ſometimes marked with tolerably re- 
gular fibres, running from the center to 
the circumference ; it is ſamewhat downy 
or woolly, and of an extreme firm tex- 
ture, tough like horn, and of a pale 
greyiſh brown, colour. It has a fort of 
umbilicus on each ſide of the center, and 
is more prominent on one fide, and more 
depreſſed on the other ; it is very difh- 
cultly cut or broken, and leaves a ſmooth 
and gloſſy ſurface behind the knife; it is 
moderately heavy, and is of a ſomewhat 

aler colour within than on the ſurface; 
it has no ſmel}, but an extremely bitter 
taſte. We have it only from the Eaſt- 


Indies, whence it is brought with ano- 


ther drug called the lignum colubt inum. 
It was held by many to be the root of a 
plant, and by others to be a fungus or 
an excrement. But it is in reality the 
nucleus of a fruit of an Eaſt-Indian tree, 
the wood of which is the lignum colu- 
brinum of the ſhops. See COLUBRINUM. 


dome have preſcribed ſmall doſes of the 


nux vomica as a fpecific againſt a go- 
norrhcea, and others againſt quarian 
agnes. But we have ſo many good and 
ſafe medicines for all theſe purpoſes, that 
there ſeems no occaſion for our having 
recourſe to ſuch as theſe, which ſhew ſo 
many ſigns of miſchief, 
There is another ſpecies of che nux vo- 
mica, deſcribed by Breynius, pager the 
Name 
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officinarum vera. © Commelin determines 
this tree; vot the former, to afford the true 
nux vomica, and the true lignum colu- 


brinum of the ſhops and Herman, on the 


other hand, is as poſitive as to the other. 
There is alfo another ſort of nux vomica, 


. which is much ſmaller than the former, 
very like them; and has all their quali- 


ties 1 it is the fruit of another ſpecies of 


the ſame genus, which is the tree that 


forniſhes the true officinal wood. 


vOMIT, or EMETIC, in pharmacy, See 


the article EMETIC, 


VOMITING, in medicine, a retrograde 


ſpaſmodie motion of the muſcular fibres 


of the oeſophagus, Romach, and inteſtines, 


attended with firong convulſions of the 
muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, 
which, when gentle, create a nauſea; 


- when violent, a vomiting, Theſe con- 
vulſive diforders proceed from the immo- 
derate quantity, or acrimony of the food; 


from poiſons; from ſome injury of the 


brain, as a wound, contuſion, compreſ- 


ſion, or inflammation of that part; from 


an inflammation of the diaphragm, ſto- 
- mach, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, 


pancreas, or meſentery; from an irrita- 
tion of the gulz;z from a diſorderly mo- 
tion of the fpirits, by unaccuſtomed agi- 
titions in à coach, ſhip, or otherwiſe, or 
from the idea of (pmething nauſeous. 

The two principal curative indications 
to be obſerved are, firſt, to quiet and 
compoſe the convulſive and unruly mo- 
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name of modira-canicam, and nux vomica 
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other the like ſpirits, are of great uſe alſo, 
rubbed on with the hand 12 — to theſe | 
may be added yeaſt, and the ſtrongeſt 
wine-vinegar applied hot to the part, 
Finally, an excellent application is bal - 
ſam of Peru alone, reduced to the conſiſ- 
tence of a cataplaſm, with crumb of bread. 
The methods to be uſed to remove the 
material cauſes of the vomiting, are next 
to be conſidered : if it be of ine pituitous 
kind, and owing to crudities in the prime 
viz, and a viſcjd ' mucus ſticking to 
them, it is beſt cured by an emetic: iß 
the vomiting of itſelf be found not ſuffi- 
cient to carry off the fordes which oc a- 
ſion it, and the patient continues, after 
the fits of vomiting, afflicted with a nau- 
ſea and heart- burn; in this caſe, a large 
quantity of warm water, with a little 
butter, may ferve the purpoſe; or if this; 
be found inſufficient, a doſe of ipecatu- 
anha is to be given. | 


l 
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VoMITINGS tn Infants. See INFANT. 
VOMITING of blood, vomitus cruentut, 2 


pute and unmixed blood from the ſto- 


mach, and being a method, uſed by na- 
ture to throw off a portion of the blood, 
which moleſts the whole in the vena por- 
ta, and by that means to facilitate the 
circulation of the reſt of the maſs. Sex 
the article HEMORRHAGE, 

This diſtemper ſometimes ariſes from ins 


* 


* 


ternal cauſes, and is regularly periodical, 


tion of the Remach; and, ſecondly, to 


oppoſe and ſubdue the material cauſes of | 


the diſorder. 
The firſt intention is anſwered by corro- 
borating and antifpaſmodic medicines, 


ſuch as ſaffron and caſtor, with the teſta- 


ceous powders, as coral, crabs-claws, and 
oyfter-ſhrlls;” powders compoſed of cin- 


namon, the leaves of mint, nutmeg, 


orange · peel, calamus aromaticus, and 
other ſuch ſimples, are alſo of great ſer- 


vice. And if anodynes are found ne- 


ceſſary, the ſtorax pill, or Sydenham's 
laudanum, are to be given. 

While theſe medicines are taken inter- 
nally, there may alſo be applied outward- 
ly, to the region of the ſtomach, ſuch 
things as have power to repreſs its diſ- 
orderly motions; of this kind are the oil 
of mint; nutmeg, and the like, with bal- 
ſam of Peru: theſe oils may be reduced 
to a proper conſiſtence, with this balſam, 
for the ſpreading on leather, and laying 
on for. ſome time. Huogary-water, and 


ſ 


to diſcharge it in the ſame manner ars 


obſerving the ſtated times of the eruption: 
of the menſes, or other natural diſchar4 
ges; ſometimes it ariſes from accidents, 
ſuch as the giving of violent purging or 
emetic medicines, or eorroſive ones, A 


mong the. preceding -figns of this difor- 
der, are to be reckoned a ſenſation of 


ſtraitneſs' and anxiety in the præcordia, 


with tenſion, and involuntary fighs ; with 


a nauſea or ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and 


a ſtraining to vomitz which is more vio- 
lent than in vomiting on any other vc. 
caſion; after this the blood is thrown up 
pure, and the vomiting then ceaſes, till, 
after a plain ſenſation of more blood be. 
ing collected in the ſtomach, the efforts 


again renewed. The quicker the blood is 
. thrown up, after its being diſcharged in- 


to the ſtomach; the more fluid and more 


florid it appears; the longer it is detain. 


| pears. 


ed there, the bla:ker and thicker it ap- 
A vomiting of blood is but an 
uncommon diſorder. It more frequent- 


ly attacks women than men; among the 


temaie 


1 , 


very dangerous kind of hzmorrhage, _ 
conſiſting in a bringing up by vomit of 
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CC VOR | 
female ſex it is principally ſeen in thoſe whereby thoſe philoſophers ſolve mo of 
' - whom the menſes have left too early in the motions and other phenomena of the 
life, or who have had violent ſuppreſ- heavenly bodies. Accordingly, the doc. 
fins of them for a long time. In men, trine of theſe vortices makes a great part 
this diſtemper ſeldom ſeizes any but thole of the carteſian philoſophy. 8 
- who have been uſed to periodical diſ- But this doctrine of vortices is at beſt 
charges from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, . 'merely- hypothetical. It does not pre. 
and who have had them ſuddenly ſtop- tend to ſhew by what laws and means 
ped ; and they are then uſually firſt at- the celeſtial motions are really effected 
tacked with violent pains in the left hy- ſo much as by what means they poſſibly 
pochondrium. People of ſcorbutie habits, might, in caſe it ſhould have (o pleaſed 
and ſuch as have had quartan agues the Creator, But we have another prin. 
of long ſtanding, bave been ſometimes ciple which accounts for the ſame phæ- 
thus affected. And, beſide theſe natural nomena, as well, nay, better, than that of 
cauſes, people of all ages and ſexes may vortices; and which we plainly find has 
vomit blood, from external injuries. an actual exiſtence in the nature of 
A vomiting of blood is ever a dangerous things; and this is gravity, or the weight 
diſorder; for though the quantity of of bodies. See the articles GRavira- 
blood thrown up is ſeldom fo great as to (TION, GRaviTY, Sc. 
occaſion immediate death, yet it gene- The vortices then ſhould be caft out of 
rally degenerates into a tabes in men, philoſophy, were it only that two differ. 
and into a cachectie habit in women, It ent adequate cauſes of the fame phæno- 
is leſs dangerous to young women, than mena are inconſiſtent, See the article 
to any other perſons; and when it is NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 
periodical, eſpecially when it obſerves But we have other objeRtions againſt it, 
the times of the menſtrual diſcharges, is For, 1. If the bodies of the planets and 
much leſs dangerous than under any - Comets be carried round the ſun in vor- 
- Other circumſtances. During the par- tices, the bodies of the parts of the vor. 
oxyſm, the proper medicines are = tex immediately inveſting them, muſt 
ders of nitre, cinnabar, and the abſor- move with the ſame velocity, and in the 
dent ſubſtances, ſuch as crab's-eyes, or fame direction; and beſides, muſt have 
the like, and afterwards bleeding, cup- the ſame denſity, or the ſame vis inertiz, 
ping, and gentle purges; and diaphore- But it is evident that the planets and co- 


ties are to be given for ſome time. mets move in the very ſame parts of the 
WVOORN, one of the iſlands of Holland, 


8 —— — 2 — . — 
* 


bounded by the river Maes, which di- 


vides it from the continent and the iſland 


of Iſslemunde, on the north; by the ſea 
called the Bies-boſch, on- the eaſt; by 
andther branch of the Maes which di- 


vides it from the iſlands of Goree and 


Overflackee, on the ſouth; and by the 
German-ſea on the weſt; being about 


7 


heavens, with different velocity and in 
different directions. It follows, there- 
fore, that theſe parts of the vortex muſt 
revolve at the ſame time in different di- 
rections, and with different velocities; 
ſince one velocity and direction will be 
required for the paſſage of the plarets, 
and-another for that of comets. 2. If it 
were granted that ſeveral vortices were 


twenty-four miles long, and five broad. 
VOPISCUS, a latin term uſed, in reſpect 
of twins in the womb, for that which 
comes to the perfect birth; the other be- 
iu before excluded abortive. - 
VORTEX, in meteorology, a whirlwind, 
or ſudden, rapid, and violent motion of 
the air in gyres, or circles. | 
Vortex is alſo uſed for an eddy or whirl- 
pool; or a body of water, in certain ſeas 
or rivers, which runs rapidly around, 
tormiag a fort of cavity in the middle. 
VORTEX, in the carteſian philoſophy, is a 
ſyſtem or collection of particles of matter 
moving the fame way, and round the 
lame axis. Swe CARTESIAN. 
Such vortices are the grand machines, 


3 od 


contained in the ſame ſpace, do penetrate ) 
each other, and revolve with divers mo- 
tions; ſince thoſe motions muſt be con- 
formable to thoſe of the bodies which are 
perfectly regular, and performed in co- 
nic ſections; it may be aſked, how they 
fhould have been preſerved entire ſo many \ 
ages, and not diſturbed nor confounded 
by the adverſe actions and ſhocks of ſo 
much matter as they meet withal? 3. \ 
The number of comets is very great, 
and their motions perfectly regular, ob- 
ſerving the ſame Jaws with the planets, 
and moving in conical orbits which are 
. exceedingly excentric. Accordingly they 
move every way, and to all parts of the 
heavens, tceely pervading the. planetary 
regions, 


V 
* 
* 


h 
egionz, and going frequently cbntrary 
= order of the ſigns ; which would 


be impoſſible, unleſs theſe vortices were 
away. Zee the article COMET. 


ne 


yortices, thoſe parts of vortices next the 
planets, we have already obſerved, would 
be equally denſe with the planets them- 
ſelves, conſequently, the vortical mat- 


t 4. If the planets move round the ſun in 
5 


1 ter, contiguous to the perimeter of the 
8 earth's orbit, would be as denſe as the 
* earth itſelf; and that between the orbits 
f of the earth and ſaturn, it muſt be as 
* denſe or denſer. For a vortex cannot 
f maintain itſelf, unleſs the more denſe 
it parts he in the center, and the leſs denſe 
1 towards the circumference; and, ſince 

the periodical times of the planets are in 
of a ſeſquialterate ratio of their | diſtances 
* from the ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt 
q be in the ſame ratio, Whence it follows, 
le that the centrifugal force of the parts will 
be reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſ- 


tances, 
greater diſtance from the center, will en- 
deavour to recede therefrom with the leſs 
force. Accordiagly, if they be leſs denſe, 
they muſt give way to the greater force, 


deavour to riſe, Thus the more denſe 
will riſe, and the leſs denſe deſcend ; and 
thus there will be a change of places, till 
the whole fluid matter of the vortex be 
ſo adjuſted, as it may reſt in æquilibrio. 
See the article PLANET, Sc. 
Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex, 


that of the earth itſelf, Whence the 
comets muſt meet with a very great re- 
ſiſtance, contrary to all appearances. See 
the article RESISTANCE. 5 
YOTE, the ſuffrage or reſolve of each of 
the members of an aſſembly, where any 
affair is to be carried by a majority; but 
more particularly uſed for the reſolves of 
the members of either houſe of parlia- 
ment, See PARLIAMENT, — 
VOTIVE MEDALS, thole on which are ex- 
preſſed the vows of the people for the em- 
perors or empreſſes. See MEDAL, 
YOUCHER, in law; is a perſon called into 
court; to make good another's warranty 
who is either to defend the right againft 
the demandaht, or yield him other lands 
to the value; r. See WARRANT . 
This extends to lands or tenements of 
freehold or inheritance, but not to any 
thing perſonal or mixed, 
Here he that voucheth is called the youch- 
vor, IV, | 
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Such, therefore, as are at a 


whereby the parts nearer the center en- 


without the earth's orbit, have a degree 
of denfity and inactivity, not leſs than 
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et, and the 
| ed the vouchee. There js allo 4 foreign 
voucher when the tenant inipledded in & 
particular juriſdiction, voucheth one to 
warranty in ſome other county, out of 
the jurildiction of that court, and priys 
that he may be ſummoned. 
Voucuex alſo ſignifies a receipt or atquit - 
tance in caſes of account. W 
VOUTENAl, a town of France; in the 
dutchy of Burgundy, twenty miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Auxerre. | : 
VOW, a ſolemn and religious promiſe, ot 
oath. See the article Garn. 
The uſe of vows is found in moſt teligi= 
ons. They make vp a conſiderable part 
of the pagan worſhip, being made either 
in conſequence of ſome deliverance, un- 
der ſome preſſing neceſſity, or for the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſome enterprize. Among the 
Jews, all vows were to be voluntary,” and 
made by perſons wholly in their own 
power; and if ſuch perſon made a vow, 
in any thing lawful and poſſible, he was 
obliged to fulfil it. If he appointed no 
particular time for accompliſhing his 
vow, he was bound to do it inſtantly, 
leſt by delay he ſhould prove leſs able, or 
be unwilling, to execute his premiſe. ' 
Among the romaniſts, a perſon is con- 
ſtituted a religious by taking three vows, 
that of poverty, chaſtity; and obedience, 
VOWS, w9:a, among the Romans, fignified. 
ſacrifices, offerings, preſerits and prayers 
made for the Cæſars and emperors; pars 
ticularly for their proſperity and the con · 
tinuance of their empire. Theſe were at 
firſt made every five years, then every fif- - 
teen, and afterwards every twenty, and- 
were called quinquennalia, decentialiay 
and vincennalia. WT | 
VOWEL, wocalis, in grammar, a lettet 
which affords a complete ſound of itſelf; 
or a letter ſo fimple as only to need a bare 
opening of the mouth to make it heard; 
and to form a diſtin voice. dee the ars 
ticle LETTER. 5A 
The vowels ate fix in number, vis. 
A, E, I, O, U, V, and are called vowels 
in contradiſtinction to certain othet let · 
ters, which, depending on a particulat 
application of ſome part of the mouth, _ 
as the teeth, lips or palate, can make no 
per fect ſound without an opening of the 
mouth, that is, without the addition of 
a Vowel, and are therefore called: conſo- 
nants, See the article CONSONANT. © 
Grammarians reckcn alſo eight ſemi- 
yowels, vis, F, H, L, M. N, R, 8, Z, 
ſo denominated beeaule they approach 
19 M | nearer 
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tele ſemi-vowels ſour, viz. L, M, N, 

KR, are called liquid. See L1qQu1p. 
VOX, or VOCEM NON HABERE, in law, 

a .pbraſe uſed by 


infamous perſon. 


HOLDER, a tradeſman that'makes beds, 
and all forts of furniture thereunto be- 
longing, Sc. fe r 
Upboiſters; in carrying on their trade, 
are to Ruff their beds with one ſort of dry 
pulled feathers, and not mix any other 
therewith, on pain of forfeiting the ſame, 
or the value; and their ſtuffing for quilts 
is to be clean wool, or flocks, without 
uling any horſe-hair, &c, therein, under 
the like pain, See Bep, &c, | 
UPLAND, - denotes high ground, or, as 
ſome call it, terra firma, by which it ſtands 
oppoſed to ſuch as is mooriſh,' marſhy, 
or low. 5 n 
The uplands lie either on the tops of 
hills, or on their ſides, or on the flopes of 
riſing grounds. They ſometimes have 
a ſandy ſoil, ſometimes a rocky, gra- 
velly, or loamy one; and ſometimes they 
conſiſt of a tough clay, or a black mould; 
they are uſed by the farmers, either for 
grazing or corn, as they happen to be 


ference depends upon their ſituation and 


the tops of hills, are uſually the drieſt, 
and thoſe which form the ſlopes or ſides, 
are generally the moiſteſt, becauſe cf the 
wet that is continually oozing through 
them. The upland meadows have ſome 
diſadvantage, as they often need mendin 
or feeding, which thoſe that lie lower 
not; but then they make amends for this 
in their hay, which is always much finer 
and (ſweeter than that of the low lands. 
UPLAND, a province of Sweden, bounded 
by the province of Geftricia on the'north- 
weſt, by the Baltic- ſea on the'north-eaft 
and ſouth eaſt, and by Sunderland and 
Weftmania on the ſouth and weſt. 
UPPINGHAM, a market-town of Eng- 
land, in the county of Rutland, fitu- 
ated ſix miles ſouth of Okeham. 
UFRIGH T, in architecture, a repreſenta- 
tion or draught of the front of a building, 
called alſo an elevation or orthography. 
See the article ELEVATION, Cc. 
UP®1GHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of 
ſhell fiſhes, as crevices, Cc. when ſtand- 
ing erect in a coat. Inaſmuch as the 
want fins, they cannot; according to Guil- 
lim; be properly laid to be haufiant, that 
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gnesxer 2 vowel in the pronunciation. Of | 


Bracton to ſignify an 
UPHOLSTER, UPHOLSTERER, or Ur- 


more moiſt or more dry; and this dif- 


nature. Thoſe lands which lie flat upon 
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URS: 
being a term appropriated to ſcaly 6(hes,. 
© UPSAL, Ly once. the capital of the pro- 
Vince of Upland, and of all Sweden, be- 
ing the only archbiſhop's ſee in Scandi- 
navia, and an univerſity, ſituated in eaſt 
long. 14? 30/, north lat. 60“. 
_ UPTON, a market-town of Worceſter. 
ſhire, nine miles ſouth of Worceſter. 
_ UPUPA, the HOOPOE, in ornithology, a 
genus of birds with the beak, arcuated, 
convex, compreſſed and equal, and hay- 
ing a furrow running along each fide of 
it; there is a creſt gn the head, which is 
capable of foldipg Back: This is an ex- 
tremely ſingular. bird, but it is fo thick 
covered with feathers, that it appears 
large in proportion to its weight; the 
head is large, and ornamented with an 
elegant creſt ; the eyes are ſmall, but very 
bright and piercing; the tail is between 
four and five fingers breadth long, in the 
middle whereof there is an elegant ſpot of 
white, of the figure of a new moon; the 
back is variegated with, black and white 
in an elegant manner ; the legs are ſhort, 
and the outer toe is connected to the 
middle one ſome part of the way down, 
without the help of a membrane, 
URACHUS, in anatomy, a membranous 
canal in the foetus of quadrupeds in ge- 
neral, of a pyramidal figure, extended 
immediately from the fundus of the blad- 
derto the navel, and after paſſing through 
this, it is by degrees enlarged, and 
makes its way into the allantois at right- 
angles each way, or nearly ſo, and con- 
veys the urine from the bladder into the 
cavity of this membrane, In the hu- 
man foetus, the whole urachus is not 
pervious, or very rarely ſo; it is uſually 
found ſolid, in we of a ligament, It 
ſcarce appears probable, therefore, that 
it ſerves the office of diſcharging the 
urine from the bladder in this as in the 
former caſe, and eſpecially as there is 
no ſuch membrane as the allantois in the 
human body, nor any cavity formed for 
the reception of ſo great a quantity of 
fluid. See the articles FogTus, Al- 
LANTOLS, SS. 
" URANBURG, or Ua AN IBU, a caſtle 
of Denmark, ſituated on the little ifland 
of Huen, in the Sound, ſixteen miles 
north-eaft of Copenhagen. Here was the 
celebrated obſervatory built by that noble 
Dane Tycho Brabe, and furniſhed, with 
inflruments for obſerving the courſe and 
motions of the heavenly. bodies. 
UR AN9QSCOPUS, the $TAR-GAZER,-in 
ichthyology, a ſpecies of uachinus, with 
| NUmMC» 
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This fiſh is of an extremely ſingular figure; 

- the body is rounded, a little depreſſed; 
the back broad, the fides prominent, and 
the belly ſomewhat flatted ; the head is 
large and depreſſed ; the mouth divided, 
28 it were, into three ſpines under the 
tongue, and the lower jaw turning up- 
wards; the eyes are large and ſtand near 
one another, not on the ſides, but on the 
top of the head, ſo that the fiſn naturally 
looks ſtraight upward; the iris is of a 
gold-yellow, the pupil is of a bluiſh- 
black, the noſtrils have each a double 
aperture, and are placed at ſome diſtance 
under the eyes; the whole head, and the 
coverings of the gills, are beſet with a 


great number of rough and ſharp tuber- * 


cles; there are two back fins, the firſt has 
three . prickly rays, the ſecond has four- 
teen; the peCtoral fins have each fixteen 
rays, the ventral ones have each five, and 
the pinna ani has thirteen, See plate 
URBINO, a province of Italy, in-the pope's 


territory, bounded by Romania and the 


gulph of Venice on the north and eaft, 
by the marquiſate of Ancona on the 
ſouth, and by Tuſcany on the weſt, be- 
ing ſeventy miles long, and from twenty 
to fifty broad, | | 
Urbino is alſo the capital of this province. 

URDE“, or UR DE/RE, in heraldry. A croſs 
urde ſeems to be the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call chleche, or chlechẽe. See 
the article CHLECHE, 

UREDO, the blaſting or blighting of trees 
or herbs. See the article BLIGHT. 


It is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians for an 


itching or burning of the ſkin, 
URENA, in botany, a genus of the mona- 
delphia-polyapdria claſs of plants, the 
corolla whereof conſiſts of five oblong, 
obtuſe, connated petals, broader than 
the apex, and narrower at the baſe; 
the fruit is a' round echinated capſule, 
with five angles, conſiſting of five cells, 
and made up of five valves; the ſeeds are 
. ſolitary, roundiſh, and compreſſed, 
URETERS, ovpnTnpec, in anatomy, two 
membranaceous tubes or pipes, nearly 
cylindric- in figure, and of about the 
thickneſs of a quill : but their diameter is 
very uncertain» They ariſe from the 
kidneys, one from each, and terminate in 
the urinary bladder. See K1DNEY. 
At their origin in the kidneys they are 
expanded into the form of a funnel, and 


At their termination, Which is in e ® 
hinder and lower part of the bladder, 


they paſs obliquely in between its mem- 
branes, and open into the bladder. by 


very narrow orifices, and tan admit no- 


thing into them from the bladder. They 
are not ſtraight, but ſomewhat bent, ſa 


as to reſemble the letter &; their ſub- 


ſtance is membranaceous, and they are 


' compoſed of three coats: the firſt a com- 


mon one, from the peritonzum ; the ſe- 


cond a thin muſcular one; and the third 


a nervous one, covered with a lubricous 
humour; and in this there are ſometimes 
diſcovered glands. The blood. veſſels and 
nerves come from the adjacent parts. 
The uſe of the ureters is to receive the 
urine ſecreted in the kidneys from the 
pelvis, and to carry it to the urinary 
bladder. When theſe are obſtrufted, a 


ſuppreſſion of urine is the conſequence; 


for there is no other way for the urine to 
get into the bladder but through them, 
They are often found of an unnatural 


fize, owing to ſtones concreted from 


among the urine, See the articles BLaD- 
DER, URINE, DYSURY, Ec. 


URETHRA, ovendpa, in anatomy, a mem- 


branaceous tube or canal, of a cylindric 


figure, ariſing from the neck of the blad- 


der, and continued to the. pudendum, 

ſerving to diſcharge or carry off the urine 

and ſemen. 3 * 

The length of the urethra is very differ- 
ent in both ſexes, In man it is twelve 

or thirteen inches, from the neck of the 

bladder to the extrzmity of the glans, It 

is ſituated in a kind of narrow furrow, 

formed between the corpora cavernoſa, 


in the bottom or lower part of the penis, 


It does not run perfectly ſtraight, but is 
bent in a very ſingular manner. Its ca- 
vity is as large as that of a gooſe-quill, 
It is compoſed of two robuſt membranes, 
an exterior and interior; their ſubſtance 
is thin and tough, and between them 
there is a ſpongeous or cavernous mat- 
ter, in which ſome authors pretend to 
have diſcovered glands, but this is un- 
certain. The bulb of the urethra is that 
part of it newt to the proſtatæ; it is 
much thicker than the reſt of the tube, 
and is about an inch long, and in ſome _ 
meaſure reſembles a walnut. It is of a 
thick and ſpongy texture. The interior 


" ſurface of the urethra, is full of roundiſn 
and oblong foraminulz and furrows, 2 
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W of which there may often be preſſed a 


thick viſcuous flyid, the uſe of which is 
to lubricate the urethra, and to defend it 


from the acrimony of the urine. See the 


articles PENIs, GLANS, Cc. 

The urethra or urinary paſſage in women, 
uſually callgd meatus urinarius, is ſitu- 
ated ftraight under the clitoris, and 
| ſhews. itſelf by a little eminence. Its 
length is about two fingers breadth ; its 
diameter is greater than that in man, 
but ſomewhat narrower at the end than 
elſewhere. It is capable of great dilata- 
tion, There are in it certain little ducts, 
which convey to its inner ſurface a mu- 
eous humour, for lubricating and defend- 
ing it from the acrimony of the yrine, 
+ like thoſe in man; but their origin is 
uncertain, | 


RGEL, a town of Spain, in the pro- 


vince of Catalonja, capital of the terri- 
tory of Urgel, fituated on the river Se- 
(he ſeventy-five miles north of Barce- 
ona. 
Rl, one of the cantons of Switzerland; 
bounded by that of Switz, on the north ; 
by Glaris and the Griſons, on the eaſt; 
by Underwald, on the ſouth; and by 
the Canton of Bern, on the weſt. 
URIM and THUMMIM, among the an- 
tient Hebrews, a certain oracular manner 
of conſulting God, which was done by 
the high - prieſt dreſſed in his robes, and 
paving on his pectoral, or breaft-plate, 
arious have been the ſentiments of com- 
mentators concerning the urim and 
mummim. Joſephus, and ſeveral others, 
maintain that it meant the precious ſtones 
et in the high-prieſt's breaſt · plate, which 
by ſome extraordinary luſtre made known 


the will of God to thoſe who conſulted 
him, Spencer believes that the urim 


and thummjm were two little golden 
figures ſhut up in the pectoral as in a 
purſe, which gaye reſponſes with an ar- 
riculate voice. In ſhort, there art as 
many opinions concerning the urim and 
thummim as there are particular authors 
that wrote gbout them, The ſafeſt opi- 
_ according to Broughton, ſeems to 

5 chat the words urim and thymmim 
ſignify ſome divine virtue and power an- 
pexed to the byeaſt-plate of the þigh- 
_ prieſt, by which an oracylous anſwer was 
ohtaine from Gad when he was con- 
ſolted by the high-prieſtz and that this 
was called vrim and thummim to expreſs 
the clearneſs and perfetiion which theſe 


gragular anſwers always carried with 
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them; for urim ſignifies light, and thum. 


mim perfetion; theſe anſwers not be- 
wg imperſect and ambiguous, like the 
heathen oracles, but clear and evident. 
The uſe made of the urim and thummim 
was to conſult God in difficult caſes re- 
lating to the whole ſtate of Iſrael ; and 


ſometimes in caſes relating to the king, 


the ſanhedrim, the genera) of the army, 
or ſome other great perſonage. 


URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to re. 


ceive and hold urine, and uſed accord. 
ingly for the convenience of ſick perſons, 


It is uſually of glaſs and crooked ; and 


ſometimes it is filled with milk to aſſwage 
the pain of the grave]. See the articles 
URINE, STONE, and UROCRITERIUM, 


UB1NAL, in chemiſtry, is an oblong, glaſs. 


veſſel, cloſed for making ſolutions, and ſo 
called from its reſemblance to the glaſſes 
in which urige is ſet to ſettle for the in. 
ſpection of the phyfician, 


URINARIA PisTULa, or URIN AREA 


PASSAGE, the ſame with urethra. See 
the article URETHRA. 


URINE, arina, a ſerous and ſaline fluid, 


of a citron-colour, ſeparated fiom the 
blood, and carried by the emulgent ar- 
teries to the kidneys, from whence it de- 
ſcends to the bladder by the uxeters, and 
is, from time to time, emitted thence by 
the canal of the urethra, See the articles 
BLooD, ARTERY, @c. - | 

The urine is therefore the ſeroſity of the 
blood, but not pure, for it is loaded with 


_ ſaline, ſulphureous, and terreſtrial par- 


ticles, of which it is the menſtruum and 
the vehicle. The ſides of the bladder are 
guarded by a mucilaginous fluid, ex- 
creted by the glands which are between 
its coats, by which means the urinous 
ſalts make the leſs impreſhon upon it. 
This fluid forms the glair which falls to 
the bottom of the veſſs when a perſon is 
affliẽted with the ſtone. It is obſervable, 


that there are three forts of ſubſtances 


differently placed in the urine, viz, the 
nubecula, the enceorema, and the bypo- 
ſtaſis. The nubecola is a ſort of a pelli- 
cle which ſwims on the top of the urine, 
and conſiſts of the ſaline and fibrous par- 
ticles of the blood mixed with the ſero- 
fiity. When it is expoſed to the fire it 
changes to a cruſtaceous ſubſtance. The 
enceorema, or ſuſpenhon,- is à white, 
light, ſpongious matter which ſwims in 


the middle of the urine, conſiſting of 


particles of a different nature. The by- 
pollaßs, pr ſediment, is a falipe, ſol- 
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phuteous, and terreſtrial matter, which 
precipitates to the bottom of the urine, 
See the article NUBECULA, Sc. 

The urine of four-footed beaſts is troubled 
and muddy, that of men is more clear and 


limpid. Ia infants it is more pale and 


thick than that of middle-aged perſons, 
In the very old it is more clear, thin, and 
has notfo much colour, In hot, bilious 
conſtitutions, it is more of a ſaffron co- 
Jour: in the cold and pituitous, pale. 
Wine drinkers have it' of a higher co- 


Jour, and more thick : in thoſe that uſe 


much exerciſe it is little and red: in the 
idle it is pale with a large ſediment, After 
meals it is copious, inſipid, light, raw, 
and without ſmell: and after long faſt- 
ing, it is of a higher colour, acrid, and 


little. Thoſe that ſweat much make little 
water, which is more muddy and yellow, 


Diſeaſes cauſe a remarkable change -in 
the urine, Light, thin, watry urine, 
ſhews the perſon to be afflited with in- 
ternal ſpaſms, the hyſteric paſſion, the 
hypochondriac pains, the cardialgia, the 


' tone or gravel, or convulfive colic, In 


diſeaſes of the head, ſuch as the vertigo, 
phrenſy, madneſs, melancholy, and epi- 
lepſy, the urine is always thin and light. 


It is likewiſe the ſame in the more griev- 


ous afflictions of the nerves from poiſon 


or worms, This ſtate of the urine not 


only happens in the fits, but ſome days 
before and after. See the articles SPpasM, 
HYSTERIC' PASSION, &c. 


When the urine is thin, aqueous, and 


always white, it preſages danger in ob- 
ſtinate diſeaſes: if it is copious in the 
ſtate of fryers, and before the criſis, it 
portends a phrenſy, In internal inflam- 


mations it is always dangerous, the more. 


copious the worſe, After a dyſentery, a 
ſpotted fever, or the ſmall-pox, this kind 
of urine is common. In a cachexy, leu- 
cophlegmatia, enormous bleediogs in the 
beginriing of an anaſarca, in the green- 
ſickneſs, in a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
the urine is crude, turbid, pale, greeniſh, 


or of a light citron-colour, and copious. 


In all preternatural febrile heats, the urine 
is yellow or red, and in ſmall quantities: 
ſuch kind of urine as is more or leſs red, 
or thin and light, or thick and heayy, is 
uſually in intermitting and continual fe- 


vers. In the fit, that is, in its exerbation 


or ſtate, the urine is thin, clear, and 
without ſediment. In an ardent and 
bilious fever, the urine is generally pellu- 
cid, but of a flame-colour. In inter- 


mittents after the fit, and on the well 
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day, it is thick, and depoſits a ſediment; 


Tf this happens in continual fevers after. 
the crifis, it ſhews the fever to be ended. 


If the ſediment is of a roſy. or purple-co- 
lour, it ſhews the blood is in fault, as is 
evident in continual fryvers, When it is 


intenſely yellow, it diſcovers that the bile 


is in fault. When it is brown or black, 
there is plenty of black bile, as in a ſcor- 
butic or miliary fever, and in quartans 


of a dangerous nature. When it is very 


plentiful, and full of viſcid and crude 
humours, in replete, obeſe, and ſpongy 


bodies, it ſhews the obſtinacy of an in- 


termitting fever. See the articles Dis- 
EASE, FEVER, &c, | 

As it is a good fign when the urine is 
thick and depoſites a ſediment, in fevers; 
ſo, on the contrary, if there is no ſedi - 
ment in intermitting fevers, but the urite 
continues clear, and lets fall no ſediment 
in the cold fit, it is a very bad fign, 
If, after the fit, it has no ſediment, 
but is pellucid, it is a very bad omen. 
In all inflammatory fevers, if the urine 
is clear and of a purple colour, or brown, 


and of à deep colour, frothy and with= 


out ſediment, it is a bad ſign, Likewiſe, 
it is always obſerved, that in a continual 
fever, if the urine is turbid, and does 
not grow clear either by the fire or reft, 
nor depoſits a ſediment, it is a very dan- 
gerous preſage ; it is likewiſe very bad, 
when in continual fevers, it is thick on 
the firſt days, and in the remainder, 
eſpecially the critical days, it is thin and 
without ſediment. In the decline of ca- 
tarrhal fevers, and in the ſmall pox 


and meaſles, if the urine was clear and 


aqueous, but is now thick and high-co- 
Joured, with a ſediment, it is a certain. 


ſign that the diſeaſe remits. See the ar- 


ticle INTERMITTING FEVERS, 


In conſumptions, and all other violent 


and chronical diſeaſes, if the urine is 
thick, high-coloured, and a dark red, 
with a copious ſediment, and a fatneſs 
ſwims upon the urine, and adheres, to the 
ſides of the urinal, the 1 at the ſame 
time waſting away, it is a ſign of a flow 
bectic fever, which is generally fatal. 
The like danger is threatened when in 
dropſical perſons the urine is like that of 
hectics, for its 2 is a ſign that the 
lympha is extravaſated into ſome cavity or 


| porous ſubſtanee gy and if the colour is of 


a deep red, with a groſs ſediment, it 
ſhews the intefline motiop and heat 


diſſolves the blood, that the liyer is ob- 
ſiruded; whence a bilous lodes is 


ſeps · 
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ConsUMPTION, Oe. 
In chronical diſeaſes, without a fever, 
when the urine is thick, high-coloured, 
and of a reddiſh-brown, as well as heavy, 
as in the confirmed ſcurvy, gout, ſcor- 
butic palſy, and in extreme old age, as 
alſo in a nephritic paſſion, when the 
pains ceaſe, as well as in the yellow and 


15 ſeparated therefrom. see the article 


black jaundice, it ſhews a plenty of ſaline 


and ſulphureous excrementjtious parts, 
wherewith the blood and humovrs a- 
bound, and are not duly ſcereted there- 
from, bv reaſon of an obſtruftion of the 
liver. Willis has obſerved, that patients 
dying of the ſcurvy have had their livers 
almoſt without blood, and like a cow's 
udder. In ſome the gall-bladder was ei - 
ther empty or full of ſtones, or very bit- 
ter filth, LS, 

' When the urine is thick, of a deep co- 
lour, and dyes linen yellow, it is a-fign 
that the bile is obſtructed, or the duct 
conftrited with a ſpaſm, whence the paſ- 
ſage of the bile into the duodenum is 
hindered; whence it regurgitates by the 
lymphatic veſſels into the blood and lym- 
pha, and produces a jaundice, When 
the colour is of a browniſh-black, it is a 
ſign of the black jaundice, which pro- 
ceeds from an impeded ſecretion of the 

_ bile in the liver. See JAUNDICE, 

Sometimes the urine is imbuted with an 
oily matter, and is made without noiſe, 
there are various colours on the ſurface, 
chiefly bluiſh, and it adheres ſo ſtrongly 
to the ſides of the urinal, that it cannot be 
waſhed off with a lixivious liquor. This 
is a ſign of the colliquation of the fat: it 
ſhews a conſumption, an atrophy, and 
an heftic. Sometimes it is obſervable in 
fevers, and the oleous matter is more 
plentiful in proportion to the fatneſs of 

the body, See ATROPHY, Sc. 
When the urine abounds too much with 
a tartarious matter, which is known by 
its adhering to the ſides of the chamber- 

pot, it is a ſign of a diſpoſition to the 
gravel and ſtone. When there is a fmall 
fand in the urine, it ſhews thoſe diſor- 
ders to be actually preſent, Sometimes 
ſhining yellow cryſtals are ſeen on the 
| fides of the pot, which is a ſign of ar- 
thritic or rheumatic pains. When the 
_ urine is bloody or whitiſh, from a mix- 


ture of pus loaded with a glutinous, 


thick, tenacious matter, of a bad ſmell, 
which ſinks to the bottom, and does not 


diſſolve by the agitation of the veſſel, it 


is a certain ſign of an ulcer in the kid- 


. 
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neys or bladder. Sometimes, in the 8c; 
and ulcer -of the bladder, it is © ings 
white of an egg, and ſo tenacious that i; 

will not divide, but fall from the veſſel 
at once. See the article STONE, 

In a chronical and malignant gonorrhœa 
not only the proſtatæ, but often the blad- 
der is ulcerated z whence a thick and tur. 
bid urine, with a copious ſediment, which 
when thrown on the coals has a moſt fe. 
tid ſmell, Likewiſe, in the ſtone in the 
bladder, this, or its ſphinQer, is ſo erod- 
ed that the urine is thick and brann ; 
with ſmall caruncles and filaments, which 
the vulgar take for worms. In the firan. 
gury there is a frequent ſtimulus to make 
water, which is little and muddy, ſharp 
and (alt, with filaments z and then there 
is ſome ſpaſmodic diſorder affects the 
ſphincter. If blood is mixed with the 
urine, hke the waſhings of fleſh or red- 
wine, but falls to the bottom of a purple 
colour, it proceeds from the kidneys, 
but if it be of a browniſh-black, it comes 
from the veins of the bladder, 

Incontinence of URINE, This is a term uſ- 

ed by medical writers to expreſs an invo. 

luntary excretion of this liquor, whether 
it be inceſſantly, or in larger quantities 
at different intervals. This is of two 
kinds: in the one it is only in the night, 
in the time of ſleep; and. this ariſes 
merely from careleſſneſs, and a bad habit: 
in the other, it depends on a paralytic 
affection of the ſphincter of the bladder; 
and in this caſe it drops away continual- 
ly from the patient.z and this is there- 

ore called by ſome a ſtillicidium. Au- 
thors alſo divide an incontinence of urine 
into the idiopathic and ſymptomatic: the 
idiopathic is a diſeaſe in itſelf, and de- 
pends upon the preceding cauſes ; the 
ſymptomatic happens to different perſons 
on different occaſions, as a ſymptom of 
other complaints, It is common to dying 
perſons; it is alſo very frequent to wo- 
men who are big with child, and ſometimes 
happens from vio!ent ſneezing, coughing, 
or laughing. The voiding of the urine 
involuntarily, and in the ſleep, in infants, 
is not to be accounted a diſeaſe; but 
when this cuſtom continues with them 2$ 
they grow up, from idleneſs, or ill habit, 

it is at length to be conſidered as a dil- 

eaſe, as they are by no means able to 

help it, Women who have ſuffered much 
in childbirth are often ſubject to an incon- 
tinence of urine afterwards, eſpecially 
perſons who have had their firſt child at 
an advanced age, People in years, 7 = 
ſubje 
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ſubjedt to paral tic complaints, are alſo 
often Ned 2 this — com- 
aint; and many who have been cut for 
the tone by perſons not ſufficiently ſxill · 
ed in the operation, Perſons ſubje& to 
the piles alſo ſometimes fall into it, from 
the ſuppreſſions of their uſual diſcharges, 
and ſometimes from the tumours becom- 
ing fiſtulous, and reaching to the neck of 
the bladder. Impoſthumes of the bladder 
will alſo oecaſion it, and violent external 

injuries. | | 
An incontinence of urine, which-happens 


only in the night, and is merely cauſed 


a bad habit, and not of long ſtand- 
ing, uſually admits. of a cure; but the 
ftillicidiums of urine, from paralytic diſ- 
orders of the ſphincter of the bladder, are 
very rarely cured, eſpecially when they 
have been fixed ſome time upon the per- 
ſon, The involuntary voiding the urine 
in the night, in children, is to be cured, 
in a great meaſure, with puniſhment 
for the neglect, and by denying them 
much liquids after” dinner-time ; by a 
proper diet; the avoiding all diuretics, 
and the making water immediately be- 
fore going to bed; and when it has gone 
ſo far, that the tone of the parts is injur- 
ed, the uſual ſtrengthening medicines are 
to be given, as in the following caſes, 


When the incontinence of urine is oc- _ 
URN, urna, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh 


caſioned by a paralytic weakneſs of the 
ſphincter, nervous and ſtrengthening me- 
dicines are the proper method of curing; 
in this caſe, maſtic, amber, nutmeg, and 


cinnabar, are found to be of great fer- 


vice, and pills or powders compounded 
of them, are an excellent general remedy 
to be given in ſmall doſes, two or three 
times a day, Externally, it is very pro- 
per to uſe by way of fomentation, de- 
coctions of roſemary, ſage, ſerpyllum, 
marjoram, and the like warm herbs in 
red wine. When the diſeaſe is occaſion- 
ed by zn impoſthume or ulcer in the neck 


of the bladder, balſz mics are to be given, 


as maſtic, gum-juniper, and boiled tur- 
pentine; but when it is owing to injuries 
received in child-birth, the manual ope- 
ration of the ſurgeon is uſually to be pre- 
ferred to all internal medicines. 


"Body Ua INE, or voiding blood by urine. 


Ste the article HAEMORRHAGE of the 
urinary paſſages. 


Dificulty, or ſuppreſſion, of Urx1ng. See the 


articles DYSURY, ISCHURY, &c, 
When the urine of children is ſuppreſſed 


by viſcid humours which obſtruct the 


kidneys, or from the relaxtd tone of the 


[ 3395 ] 3 
bladder, or from ſpaſmodic conhrie- 
tions, producing pains, convulſions, and 
other diſorders, you may give them half 
à ſcruple of ſome neutral ſalt, ſuch as tar- 
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tar vitriolate, arcanum duplicatum, and 
the like; or the ſame quantity of the 


ſeeds (Ray ſays the flowers) of muſcus 


clavellatus, lycopodium, or club-moſs, in Dip 


parſley - water; it being diuretic and an- 
tiſpaſmodic. The pubes may likewiſe 
be anointed with oil of juniper mixed 


then a cataplaſm of roaſted unions may 


be laid on hot, Theſe things are like - 


with oil of amber and ani-ſeed; and 


* 


wiſe good when there is ſmall ſtones, 


which they expel, But if theſe fail, and 


the ſymptoms are urgent, a catheter muſt 
be introduced into the bladder; which is 
much eaſier in girls than boys, See the 
article STONE, 


- For the diabetes, or that diſeaſe wherein 


the urine comes away crude, exceedin 


the quantity of the liquids drank, ſee the 


article DIABETES. 


as a manure; and for land, trees, Sc. 
is preferable to dung; as penetrating 
better to the roots, aud removing divers 
infirmities of plants. 


we otherwitle call alkali ſalts, or alkalies. 
See the articles SALT and ALKALI. 


form, but biggeſt in the middle, like the 
common pitchers, now ſeldom uſed but 
in the way of ornament over chimney- 


URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent uſe © 


URINOUs sALrs, are the ſame with what 


pieces, in buffets, Sc. The great uſe of 
urns among the antients was to preſerve _ 
the aſhes of the dead after they were 
burnt ; for which reaſon they were called 
cineraria, and urnz cinerariz, and were 
placed ſometimes under the tomb- ſtone 
whereon the epitaph was cut; and ſome- 
times in vaults in their own houſes, ' 
Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices to 


put liquid things in. 


* 


URN was allo « roman meaſure for things 


liquid, See the article MEASURE. | 


UROCRITERIUM, a caſting of water; 


or giving judgment on diſeaſes by the 
ſight of the urine. See URINE, 


 UROGALLUS, in ernithology, a ſpecies. 
of the tetrao. - 


See TETRAO.. 4 

The urogailus is of two kinds; the firſt 
being the urogalius, or tetrao major, 
with a white ſpot on the baſe of the wing, 


is otherwiſe called the cock of the moun- 


tain, being a very large and noble bird, 
nearly of the bigneſs cf the turkey, and 
much reſembling it in figure, only th at it 

1s 


URT- 
Is not ſo unweildy : the head is large and 
rounded; the beak is ſhort, a little hook - 
ed at the point : the eyes are large, and 
there is a naked ſpace over them by way 
of eye-brow, which is of a fine, bright 
ſcarlet. Pp 
For the urogallus, or tetrao minor, other« 
wile called grouſe, ſee GROUSE. 
URSA, the BEAR, in aſtronomy, a name 
common to two conſtellations of the 
northern hemiſphere, near the pole, di- 
ſtinguiſned by major and minor. The 
urſa major, or the great bear, according 
to Ptolemy's catalogue, conſiſts of thirty - 
five ſtars: according to Tycho's, of fifty- 
ſix: but in the britannic catologue we 
have two hundred and fifteen. 
The urſa minor, or little bear, called 
alſo Charles's wain; and by the Greeks 


north pole, gives the denomination apx7®-, 
bear, thereto. Ptolemy and Tycho make 
it to conſiſt of eight ſtars, but Flamſtead 
of fourteen. 

URSULINES, in church hiſtory, an order 
of nuns, founded originally by St. An- 
gela of Breſcia, in the year fifteen hun- 
ored thirty-ſeven, and fo called from St, 
Urſula, to whom they were dedicated. 
They obſerve the rules of St. Auguſtine, 
and are chiefly noted for taking on them 
the education and inſtryuRion of young 
maids ; their monaſteries are a kind of 
ſchools where young ladies of the beſt fa - 
milies receive their education, The habit 
of theſe religious is a gown of black 
ſerge, or other ſtuff, tied about with a 
girdle of black leather. The urſulines 
are ſpread chiefly over France and Italy; 

and their different obſervances in their ſe- 

veral monaſteries make them in truth ſo 
many diftin& religious orders, 


article BEAR. 

URTICA, the ROMAN NETTLE,' in bo- 
tany, a genus of the monoecia tetrandria 
claſs of plants, having neither corolla 
nor pericarpium: the cup is connivent: 
the ſeed is ſingle, ovated, obtuſe, com - 
preſſed and ſhining. See NETTLE. 

Ux rica MARINA, the SEA-NETTLE, in 
ichthyology, a ſpecies of Meduſa, with 
four cavities on the under ſurface. See 
the article MEDUSA. 

This appears, as floating on the water, 
to be a mere lifeleſs lump of jelly i it is 
of a whitiſh colour, with a caft of bluiſh- 
grey, and is of an orbiculated figure, 
elevated into a convexity in the middle 
on the upper ſide, flat on the under, and 
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cynoſura; by its neighbourhood to the 


URSUS, the BYaR, in zoology. See the 


USA 
furniſhed with a fringe of fine, and ſome. 
what rigid, filaments round the edge, re- 
ſembliog white hairs : on the under ſur- 
face there are four cavities near the cen- 
ter, each of an arcuated figure, and ſor. 
rounded with an opake line formed of 
about twenty-four parallel points or dots, 
From the very center of the under fide 
there ariſe four crooked appendages, 
which have each a row of hairy filaments 
on the exterior edge ; and on the upper 
ſurface there is an appearance of fine 
veſſels of a pale colour. | 
USAGE, in law. See the articles Pre. 
SCRIPTION and Cusrou. ID 
UsSAGE, in language. See LANGUAGE. 
USANCE, ufo, in commerce, is a deter- 
minate time fixed for the payment of 
bills of exchange, reckoned either from 
the day of the bills being accepted, or 
from the day of their date; and thus call. 
ed becauſe regulated by the uſage and 
cuſtom of the places 1 they are 
drawn. See BILL of exchange. 
Bills of exchange are drawn at one or 
more uſances, either from fight or from 
date, The term is longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the different countries, Uſance 
from London to any part of France, is 
thirty days; (this being declared to be a 
month, in regard to exchanges, in this 
kingdom) whether the month has more 
or fewer in it, Uſance from London to 
Hamburgh, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, 
Middleburgh, Antwerp, Brabant, Zea- 
land, and Flanders, and from theſe 
places to London, is one calendar month 
after the date of the bill. Uſance, from 
London to Spain and Portugal, and from 
theſe places to London, is two calendar 
months aſter date. Uſance from London 
to Genoa, Leghorn, Milan, Venice, and 
Rome, and from theſe places to London, 
is three months. See EXCHANGE. + 
Ufance of Amſterdam upon Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, is two months: upon 
France, Flanders, Brabant, Geneva, and 
upon any place in the ſeven United Pro- 
vinces, is one month, Upon Francfort, 
Nuremburgh, Vienna, Auſburgh, Co- 
logne, Leipzic, and other places of Ger- 
many, as alſo upon Hamburgh and Brel- 
law, is fourteen days after fight; two 
ufances twenty-eight, and half ufance 
feven, 
Uſance from Dantzie, Coningſberg, and 
Riga, upon Amſterdam, is at one month 
after ſight j though it is common to draw 
from the firſt at forty days date, and from 
the others at forty-one, but oftener at 
ten 


USE, in law, the profit or 
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ten and eleven. And from Amſterdam USHANT, an iſland of France, fi ſiden 


on the ſaid places at a month's date, 


- without mentioning uſance; tho” ſome- 


times at forty and forty-one days; and 


ſometimes on Breſlaw at fix weeks date. 
Moſt nations have puny agreed to. 


allow the acceptor of a bill ſome ſmall 
time for payment beyond that mentioned 
in the bill, termed days of grace or re- 
ſpite ; but they generally diſagree in the 
number and commencement of them. 
See the article Days of grace. 
denefir of londs 
and tenements; or a truſt and confidence 
repoſed in a perſon for the holding of 
lands, &c, that he to whoſe uſe the truſt 
is made ſhall receive the profits. 
Uſes may be limited to a perſon and the 


wife he ſhall marry ; and if the parties to 


2 deed agree, and declare, that one of 
them ſhall make a feoffment, or levy a 


fine, to the uſe and intent that he ſhall 


hold the lands for his life, and after bis 
deceaſe another intail, and afterwards a 
third in fee ſimple, &c. the eſtate ſettles 
according to the uſes in the deed, 

The conveyances to uſes are ſaid to be of 
three ſorts, wiz, a covenant to ſtand ſeiz- 
ed; a feoffment, fine or recovery to uſes; 


and a bargain and fale; which laſt a 
contingent uſe cannot be ſupported by, 


though. it may by the two firſt, 
A ſuperſtitious uſe, is where lands or 
oods are deyiſed to a prieſt to pray for 
the ſouls of the dead, &c. in which caſe 
they become forfeited to the king : and 
where ſuch an uſe is void, and the king 
cannot have the land, it ſhall not reſult to 
the heir at law; but it may be applied ta 
charity. _ | 


USES and cuſtoms of the ſea, are certain 


maxims or rules which form the baſis of 
the maratime juriſprudence, by which 
the policy of navigation, and the com- 
merce of the ſea are regulated, See the 
article Navy, &c. 
Theſe uſes and cuſtoms conſiſt of three 
kinds of regulations: the firſt called the 
laws or judgments of Oleron ; the ſecond, 
2 made by the merchants of 
iſbuy, a city in the iſland of Goth- 
land, in the Baltic, antiently much 
famed for commerce; and the third, a ſet 


of regulations made at Lubec, by the de- 


puties of the Hanſe Towns. See the are 
ticles QLERON, HANSE, Sc. 


USEDOM, an iſland of Pomerania, in 


Germany, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Oder, in the Baltic-ſea ; ſubjed to 
the ing of Pruſſia, 

YoL, IV. 
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miles weſt of the coaſt of Britany, at the 
entrance of the Britiſn- channel. 
USHER, an officer, or ſervant, who has 

the care and direction of the door of a 

court, hall, chamber, or the like. 


In the king's houſhold therę are two gen- 
tlemen uſhers of the privy- chamber ap- 


pointed to attend the door, and give en- 


trance to perſons that have admittance 


thither; four gentlemen-uſhers, waiters; 


and eight gentlemen - uſhers, quarter - 
waiters in ordinary. | | 


USHER alſo ſignifies an officer of the court 


of, Exchequer, of which there, are four 
who attend the barons and chief officers 
of that court at Weſtminſter, as allo ju- 
ries, ſheriffs, &c. at the pleaſure of the 
court, There is alſo an uſher of the 
court of chancery, 


USKER of the black rod, the eldeſt of the 


gentlemen-uſhers, daily waiters at court, 
whoſe duty is to bear the rod before the 
king at the feaſt of St. George, and otber 
ſolemnities : he has alſo the keeping of 
the chapter-houſe door, when a chapter 
of the order of, the garter is ſitting, and 
in time of parliament aitends the houſe 
of peers, and takes delinquents into 
cuſtody, He wears a gold-badge embel- 
liſhed with the enſigns of the order of the 
garter. See the article Black Roo. 


USK, a river of Wales, which riſes on the + 


weſt of Brecknockſhire, and runs ſouth» 
eaſt through that county and Monmouth- 
ſhire, falling into the mouth of the Se - 


USNEA, in botany, a genus of moſſes, 


wholly deſtitute of leaves, and compoſed 
only of Jong ſlender filaments or ſtalks, 
which are uſually ſolid, rigid, and of a 
cylindric figure. The extremities, or 
other parts of theſe, are at times furniſhed _ 
with a ſort of orbicular bodies, dry and 
deſtitute of uſe, but ſeeming to ſupply the 
place of flowers. Theſe are hollow, in 
form of cups, but have no rim, The 
whole plants are fixed in the manner of 
miſletoe to the barks of trees. Micheli 
has given accounts of flowers and ſeeds in 
theſe plants; but Dillenius ſuſpeAs the 
accuracy of this obſervation, and adde, 
that if tneie are ſuch, they are too minute 
to be of any ſervice in the general di- 
ſtinctions of the plants. 


USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong compound li- 


quor, chiefly taken by way of dram. 
here are ſeveral different methods of 
making this liquor; but the following is 
eſteemed one of the belt; To two gal- 
19 N | lang 


Jons of brandy, or other ſpirits, put a 
pound of ſpaniſn- liquorice, half a pound 
_ of raiſins of the ſun, four ounces of cur- 
rants, and three of fliced dates; the 
tops of baum, mint, ſavory, thyme, and 

tze tops of the flowers of roſemary, of 
each two ounces ; cinnamon and mace, 
well bruiſed, nutmegs, aniſceds5 and co- 
riander-ſeeds; bruiſed likewiſe, of each 
four ounces ; of citron, or lemon and 
orange · peel, ſcraped, of each an ounce : 
let all theſe infufe forty-eight hours 
in à warm place, often ſhaking them 
together: then let them ſtand in a cool 


. _ for a week : after which the clear 


liquor is to be decanted off, and to it 
is to be put an equal quantity of neat 
white port, and a gallon of canary; 
after which jt is to be (weetened with 
a ſufficient quantity of double - refined 
ſugar. a 
USTION, in pharmacy, the preparing of 
certain ſubſtances by burning them. 
USTULATION, »ftulatio, a word uſed 
by pharmacevtic writers to expreſs the 
=.H — or torrefying cf humid-or moiſt 
ſubſtances over a gentle fire, ſo as to ren- 
der them 'fit-for powdering. The ſame 
word is alſo uſed by ſome for what we 
dall burning of wine. i 
USUCAPTION, zſucaptio, in · the civil 
law, is an acquiſition of the property of 
a thing, by a poſſeſſion and enjoyment 
thereof for a certain term of years pre- 
ſeribed by law. . 
USUFRUIT, aſus frufus, in the civil law, 


the uſe or erjoyment of any lends or 
tenements; or the right of receiving 
the fruits and profits of an inheritance, - 


or other thing, without a power of alie- 
nating or changing the procerty thereof. 
USURER, a perſon charged with a habit 
or act of uſury. See the article Us UR. 
. USURIOUS conTRACT, is any bargain 
or donttact whereby a man is obliged to 
pay more intereſt for money thanſthe ſta - 
tute allows, 0 . 
USURPATION; in law, is an injurious 
uling or enjoyment, of a thing for con - 
tinuance of time, that belongs of right 
to another. ? 
USURY, zſara, in the genera}, denotes a 
+ gain or profit which a perſon makes of 
his money, by lending the ſame; or it is 
an increaſe of the principal, exadted for 
the loan thereof ; or the price a borrower 
gives for the uſe of a ſum credited to him 
by the Tender, called, allo, intereſt; and, 
- Inf ſome antient ſtatutes, dry-exchange, 
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evil ſenſe, piz. for an unlaufol profit 
which a 


USU 
The word uſury is generally taken in an 


ſon makes of his mone 
in which ſenſe it is, that uſury is forbid. 


den by the civil and eccleſiaſtical, and 


even by the law of nature, 

By ſtat; 12 Ann, c. 16, which is called 
The $tatute againſt Exceflive Ulury, it is 
ordained, that no perſon ſhall take for the 
loan of any money, or other thingy above 
the value of five pounds for the forbear- 


ance of one hundred pounds for a year; 


and ſo in proportion for a greater or lefſer 
ſum ; and it is declared, that all bonds, 


 contraQts, and aſſurances, made for pay- 


ment of any principal ſum to be lent on 


uſury, above that rate, ſhall be void; 
and that whoſoever ſhall take, accept, or 
receive, by way of corrupt 3 „loan, 


Sc. a greater intereſt than that laſt above. 
mentioned, ſhall forfeit treble the value 
of the money lent ; and alſo, that ſcrive- 
ners, ſolicitors, and drivers of bargains, 


. ſhall not take or receive above five ſhil. 


lings for the procuring the loan of one 
bundced pounds for one year, on pain of 
farfeiting twenty pounds, Sc. 

There can be no uſury without a loan, 
between which and a bargain the court 
has diftinguiſhed i and though a perſon 
is to pay double the ſum borrowed, &c. 
by way of penalty, for the non-payment 
cf the principal debt, it is not uſury; ſo it 
alſo is in reſpeR to the grant of an annvi- 
ty for lives, or on condition, where it ex- 
ceeds the uſual intereft, and the propor- 
tion attending contracts of this kind. 
Even if one ſecures a large intereſt and 
principal, and it is at the will of the party 
who is to pay; or where it happens that 


both the principal money and extraordi- 


nary intereſt are in hazard, or that a per- 
ſon may have leſs than his principal; 28 
when a bond is made to pay money upon 
the return of a ſhip from ſea, &c. ei- 
ther of theſe caſes are not held to be 
uſury. Ns” Wh 

In an action brought for pſury, the ſta- 
tute made againſt it muſt be pleaded 
and in pleading an uſurious contract, as 
a bar to an action, the whole matter is to 
be ſet forth ſpecially, becauſe itlies with- 
in the party's own privity; yet on an in- 
formation on the ſtatute for making ſuch 
contrat᷑t, it is ſufficient to mention the 
corrupt bargain generally; becauſe mat- 
ters of this Kind are ſuppoſed to be privily 
tranſacted; and ſuch information may be 
brought by a ſtranger. 1 Hawk. P. C. 
298," ee ene 
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the Katute againſt uſury, he 
the money may be a witneſs, 
E aid, the dame. 1 5 | nr 1 | 
vr, a latin term Ggnifying literally as, 
much uſed in Rating of ratios and pro- 


. portions.. See the articles RaTIO and 
PROPORTION, 44 2 

Sir Iſaac Newton aſſigus its uſe thus: if 
in determinate quantities of 


be compared together, and one of them 
be ſaid to be ut, as, any other directly or 
inverſely, the meaning is, that the firſt is 


increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame ratio 


as the latter : and if one of them be ſaid 


to be ut, as, two or more others directly, 


or inverſely, the meaning is, that the firſt 
is increaſed or dimĩniſned in a ratio com - 

. pounded of the ratios, in which the others 
are increaſed or diminiſhed. Thus, if A A 
be ſaid to be as, B directly, and az: C 


directly, and at D inverſcly, the mean- 


ing is, it is increaſed. or diminiſhed in 
tte lame ratio with BC * that is, 


A are to each other in a given 
ratio. 5 


Ur, in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes, 


which, with the reſt, was taken out of 
the hymn of St. John Baptiſt, Ut queant 
laxis, &c. See Scale, Muzic, Sc. 


UTENSIL, «tenfile, a litile domeſtic move- 


able, belonging principally to the kit- 


chen: ſuch are pots pans, Cc. 


Utenſils are mote particularly uſed in 
war, 'for the moveables which the hoſt is 
obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers, quartered 
with him; which are, a bed with bed- 
clothee, a pot, and a ſpoon. 


UTERINE, at?rinus, ſomething belonging 


to the uterus, or womb of a woman. 


Furor Ur EAI Vs, in medicine, denotes a 
kind of madneſs; attended by laſcivious 


ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible 
inclination to venery. See FUROR, 


UTERVS, the wonz, in anatomy, a hol- 


low body, called alſo the matrix, of a 
form approaching to that of a pear, ſitu- 
ated between the bladder and the rectum, 
and deſlined to the office of generation, 
for the containing the foetus. It is con- 
nected in the anterior part with the va- 
gina, and at its lateral part by the liga- 
ments, lata and rotunda, being looſe in 
its hinder part, 

In women not with child, the length of 


the uterus is about three inches; its 


breadih, in the upper part, being about 


ferent time of geſtation. | 
Abvatomiſts divide it into two parts; the 
upper and broader part they call the fun- 
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+ two inches, and in the lotrer part one. 


Its thickneſs is about an inch and an half + 


in virgins, indeed, it ib much Lchaller 


than this; but in women with- child it is 
of a different ſize, according to the dif- 


* $ 
. 


* 


dus uteri, and the lower they call the 


cervix, into which it is that the vagina 


_ See the article VAGINA. 
The orifice, or, as it is otherwiſe called, 


the internal mouth of the womb, opens 
into the vagina, in form of the glans pe- 


nis in man; it is very ſmall in virgins, 


but in women who” have had children, 


or who ate with child, it is larger; and 


in the laſt it is always cloſed up with a 
glutinous humour: in the time of deli- 


very, it in a wonderful manner expands 
itſelf, ſo as to give paſſage to the child. 
See the article DELIVERY, 7 * 

The ſubſtance of the womb ĩs maſculous, 
being compoſed of à various- plexus of 


fle ſny fibres, with a great number of 


veſſels between. In women not with- 


child it is compact and firm; in thoſe 
_ with child it is are and finuous,' and 
uv 


is capable of wonderful dilatation, with 


out any diminution of its thickneſs, It 
is covered externally with a membrane 


from the peritonæum; and internally, 


its cavity is lined with a porous and ner- 


vous membrane: this cavity is very ſmall 
in virgins; and in women with child the 
inner membrane almoſt entirely diſap- 


ars. en 
The blood veſſels of the uterus are tor- 
tuous, and make a thouſand anaſtomoſes 
with one another: they open by a num- 
ber of little mouths into the uterus and 
vagina, and are the ſources of the men- 
ſtrual diſcharge in women. See the ar- 
ticle MENSES. | 


The arteries are of three kinds, iz. 


ſpermatics ſrom the aorta; very large 
ones from the hypogaſtries; and others 
from the hzmorrhoidal arteries. The 
veins of the uterus are alſo of three kinds, 
and of the ſame. denominations : they 
have valves, and are greatly larger than 
the arteries, eſpecially in women with - 
child. The nerves of the womb are from 
the intercoſtals, and thoſe of the os ſa - 
crum. The lymphatics have long ſince 
been diſcovered in brutes; but Morgag- 
ni has of late years found them alfo in 
human ſubjects. See the articles AKTE 
RY, VEIN, NERVE, Sc. TS = 
19N 2 UTILE, 


VUL 
UTILE, a latin term, fignifying profitable 


or uſeful; in which ſenſe it is ſometimes 
uſed by engliſh writers. 


| UTOXETER, a market-town of Stafford - 


ſhire, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Staf- 


= ford, : | 
UTRECHT, the capital of a province of 


— 
- 


the ſame name, in the united Nether- 
lands, ſituated twenty-three miles ſouth- 
. ealt of Amſterdam. | 

UTRICULARIA, in botany, a genus of 


the diandria - monogynia claſs of plants, 


with a ringent, bilabiated, monopetalous 


flower; and its fruit a large, globoſe, 


* 


and . unilocular capſule, containing a 
number of ſmall ſeeds, 


UVA unrs1, in botany, a name uſed by 


Tournefort for a ſpecies of arbutus. See 
the article Ax BUT us. | 


UVEA, in anatomy, the third or outer» 


moſt coat of the eye. See EYE, 
VULCANO, or VoLCaNo, in natural hiſ- 


tory, a burning mountain, or one that 


- vomits forth fire, flame, aſhes, cinders, 

Sc. See the article MOUNTAIN. 
As to the cauſe of vulcanos, it is found 
by experience, that there- are ſeveral in- 
flammable bodies, which, being mixed 
together in due proportion, will kindle 
into flame by fermentation alone, with- 
out the help of any fiery particles. Thus 


M. Lemery having coyered up in the 


earth about fifty pounds of a mixture, 
compoſed of equal parts of ſulphur and 
filings of iron, tempered with water; af- 
ter eight or nine hours time, the earth, 
where it lay, vomited up flames. From 
this experiment we ſee the true cauſe of 
the fire of Etna, Veſuvius, and other 


5 burning mountains, which probably are 


made up of ſulphur and ſome other mat- 

ter proper to ferment with it, and take 

fire. See ETNA, VESsUvius, &c. 
VULGATE, a very antient latin tranſla- 


tion of the Bible, and the only one the 


church of Rome acknowledges authen- 
tic, See the article BiBLE. - 
The antient vulgate of the Old Teſta. 
ment was tranſlated almoſt word for word 
from the greek of the LXX, The author 
of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much 
as gueſſed at. | | 
VULGATE of the: New Teſtament. This 
the romaniſts generally hold preferable 
to the common greek text, in regard it is 
this alone, and not the greek text, that 
the countil of Trent had declared av- 
theytic. Accordingly that church has, as 
it weie, adopted that edition, The 
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prieſts read no other at the altar, the 
preachers quote no other in the pulpit 
nor the divines'in the ſchools; *? 
VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet 
+ given to remedies proper for the cure of 
wounds and ulcers, 
All medicines of this intention are ſon. 
ſed both to cleanſe and heal; that is 
incarnate, or fill up with new fleſh, all 
ulcerations and foulneſſes. Under this 
head are ranged all ſuch balſamics as are 
not only ſoftening and adheſive, but al. 
ſo, by a peculiar activity, joined with a 
ſuitable configuration of parts, are apt to 
abrade and carry along with them what 
1 they lay hold on in their paſ. 
age. | 5 
VULPES, the Fox. See the article Fox, 
VULTURE, a genus of birds, the charac. 
ters of which are as follow: there are 
four toes on each foot, and three of theſe 
are placed forwards; the neck is long, 
and almoſt bare of feathers; the legs are 
covered with feathers down to the feet, 
or nearly ſoz and under the throat there 
is a ſpace covered with hairs inſtead of 
feathers; the head alſo, in many ſpecies, 
is naked, and has at the moſt only a dow- 
ny matter on it, inſtead of feathers ; and 
the under part of the wings is downy. 
This genus comprehends the black vol. 
ture, the bœtie vulture, the hare · catcher, 
the golden breaſted vulture, the brown 
vulture, and braſilian vulture. 

VULVA, in anatomy, a name given as 

well to the uterus, or womb, as to the 

cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. See the 
articles UTERUs and PUDENDUM. 

UVULA, in anatomy, a raund, ſoft, ſpon- 

gious body, like the end of a child's fin- 
ger, ſuſpended from the palate, near the 
foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly 
over the glottis, Its uſe is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its en- 
tering too precipitately into the lungs. 
It is formed of a duplicature of a mem - 
brane of the palate; and is called, by 
ſome authors, columella, and by others 

urgulio. | | 

t is moved by two pair of muſcles, and 
ſuſpended by as many ligaments, 

Prolafpſus UVvULE. See the article Po- 

LAPSUS. , 

- UVULARIA, in botany, a genus of the 
hexandria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of fix very long 
Janceolated petals; and its fruit an ovato- 
oblong trilecular capſule, containing ſe- 
veral roundiſh and cempreſſed ſeeds. . 
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UXBRIDGE, a market town of -Middle- large country of Aſia, bounded, Cal. 


ſex, ſituated on the river Colne, fifteen , | muc Tartary on the north, by Fiber on 
miles welt of London. tte eaſt, by India and Perſia on the ſouth, 
UXOR, among chemiſts, ſignĩfies the mer- _ and by. a reat deſatt, Which ſeparates it 
cury of metals. See the articles Mex - from e e, on the weſt. 
CURY and METAL. a 5 | ; UZES, a towo of Languedoc, in France, 
UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine or forfeit ſixteen miles north of Niſmes. a | 
paid by the Romans, for not marrying. UZIFIR, Uzuran, or Uzirun, in che- 


See the article MARRIAGE. | 
UZBECK, or OUSBECK, TARTARY, a 


miſtry, a name which ſome authors give 
to cinnabar. See the article CI NABAR. 
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or w, is the twenty-firſt letter 
of our alphabet, and is com- 


poſed, as its name implies, of 

© twov's, It was not in uſe a- 
mong the Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, 
but chiefly peculiar to the northern na- 
tions, the Teutones, Saxons, Britons, Oc. 
But ſtill it is not uſed by the French, Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, or Portugueſe, except in 
proper names and other terms borrowed 
from languages in which it is originally 
uſed, and even then it is ſounded like the 


ſingle v. This letter is of an ambiguous :' 


nature, being a conſonant at the begin - 
ning of words, and a vowel at the end. 


It may ſtand before all the vowels except 
u, as water, wedge, winter, wonder : it 


may alſo follow the vowels, a, e, o, and 
unites with them into a kind of double 
vowel, or diphthong, as in ſaw, few, 
cow, '&c, It alſo goes before r, and 
follows s and tb, as in wrath, ſwear, 
thwart; it goes before þ alſo, though in 
reality it is founded after it, as in when, 


 evbat, &c. In ſome words it is obſcure, 


as in ſhadow, widow, &c. 


WAAG, a river of Hungary, which riſes | 


in the Carpathian mountains, on the con- 
fines of Poland, and running firſt from 
eaſt to weſt, then turns ſouth, and paſſing 
by Leopoldſtadt, falls into the Danube, 
oppoſite to the iſland of Schutt. 
WAAL, a river of the United Nether- 
lands, being one of the branches of the 
Rhine, which runs from eaſt to weſt, thro' 


the Betue, in the province f Gelder- - 


land, paſſing by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bom- 
mel, and Gorcum, and, continuing its 
courſe eaſtward, unites its waters with 
the Maes, and, paſſing by Dort, falls in- 
to the German ſea below the Briel. 
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WADD, or Wappinc, is a flopple of 
paper, hay, firaw, or the like, forced in- 
to a gun upon the powder, to keep it 
cloſe in the chamber; or to put up cloſe 
to the ſhot, to keep it from rolling out. 

See the article Gun, &. 

WAFE, See the article WA1F, 

WAFT. To waft a ſhip, is to convoy her 

ſafe, as men of war do merchant ſhips. 
To make a waft, is to hang out ſome 
coat, ſea-gown, or the like, on the main- 
ſhrouds of the fhip, as a fignal for people 
to come aboard, and ſignifying that the 
ſhip-is in great diſtreſs. | 

WAFERS, or Sealing WAFERS, are made 
thus: take very five flour, mix it with 
glair of eggs, iſinglaſs, and a little yeaſt z 
mingle the materials; beat them well 
together, ſpread the batter, being, made 
thin with gum-water, on even tin-plates, 
and dry them in a ſtove ; then cut them 
out for uſe. | 
You may make them of what colour you 
pleaſe, by tinging the paſte with brazil 
or vermilion for red; indigo or verditer, _ 
Sc. for blue; ſaffron, turmerics, or gam- 
booge, @&c. for yellow. 1 
Wafers, on importation, pay a duty of 


of 4 Ta, the pound, and draw back on 
exportation 4d, the pound, 


WAGE, in law, denotes the giving ſecu- 
rity for the performance of any thing. 

. WAGER of law, is uſed where an action 
of debt is brought againſt a-perſon, vpon 

2 ſimple contract between the parties, 
without deed or record, and the defend - 
ant, in preſence of his compurgators, 
ſwears in court, that he owes the plaintiff 
nothing, in form and manner as he has 
PI 


VAG 
| re : and here the reiſon of wagin 

- of law is, becauſe the defendant NY have 
4 his debt in private, or 
defor 


e witneſſes O may be all dead, and 


therefore the law allows him to wage his 
law in -diſcharge 5 and in 'that- caſe, his 
oath ſhall be accepted to difcharge him- 
ſelf, rather than the law will ſuffet him to 
be cha upon the bare allegation of 


the plaintfff. The method of wuging 


Jaw 18 this, viz. the defendant generally 
brings fix compurgators with him into 
court, and ſtands at the end of the bar to- 
wards the right hand of the chief juſtice ; 
the ſecondary aſks him, whether he will 
wage his law ? whereto if he anſwers that 
he will, the jud 
well adviſed, telling him the danger of 
taking a falſe oath; and if he till per- 
ſiſts, then therſerondary ſays, and the de- 
fendant, who wages his law, repeats af- 
tex him, Hear this, * * that I 
C. D. do mot owe to A. B. che ſum of 
; nor any penny thereof, in 

manner and ſorm as the ſaid A. B. has 
declared againſt me: fo help me God.“ 


Aſter the defendant has thus ſworn, and 


the compurgators given in, n oath, 

that . believe — — — 
tiff is for ever barred ; it being as much 
2s if a verdict had paſſed againſt him. 

WAGGON, a vehiele or carriage, of which 
there are various forms, accommodated 
to the different uſes they are intended for, 
The common waggon/ conſiſts of the 
ſhafts or rads, being the two pieces which 
the hind horſe bears up; the welds z the 
flies, or eroſs · pieces, which hold the 
ſmnafts together ; the bolſter, being that 
part on which the fore wheels and the 
axle: tree turn, in wheeling the waggon 
a- croſs the road; the cheft, or body of 
the waggon, having the flaves or rails 


fixed thereon ; the bales, or hoops, which 


compoſe the top; the tilt, the place co- 


vered with cloth, at the end of the wag- 


gon. For the principles on which this 
carriage is conſtructed, ſee WHEEL, 


Waccon-maſter-general, in the military 


art, is he who has the ordering and 
marching of the baggage of the army. 
On a day of march he meets the baggage 
at the place appointed in the orders, and 

- marſhals it accortling to the rank of the 
brigade or regiment each waggon be- 
longs to, which is ſometimes in one co- 

lumn, ſometimes in two; ſometimes af - 
ter the artillery; and ſometimes the bag - 
ä of each column follows their re- 
ipective column. 1 
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admoniſh him to be 


WAI 
WAGININGEN, 'a town of the Untted 

Provinces, in the province of Gelder. 

land, ſituated on the river Leech, eight 
miles north weſt of Nimeguen. 

WAGRIA, the eaſtern diviſion of the 
dutchy of Holſtein, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, in 1 bounded by the 
Baltic ſea on the north, eaſt, and ſouth, 
WAGTAIL, in ornithology, the name of 
two different ſpecies of mbtacitla. See the 
article MoraciLLA. 

The white or common wagtail is the mo- 
dtacilla with a black breaſt. "This is a ve. 
beautiful bird, much about the ſize of 
the goldfinch, but the body is longer in 
r erg and much better covered with 

eathers; the head is large and rounded; 
the eyes are large, and their iris haze]; 
the beak is ſtrait, ſlender, moderately 
long and black; the beak and the eyes 
are ſurrounded with a ſpace of white, 
which is continued in a broad line down 

almoſt to the wings; the crown of the 
head, both ſides of 4 the neck, and back 

are black, the breaſt and belly are white; 
the tail is long, and both that and the 
wings are variegated with black and 
white, See plate CCXCVI. fig. 3. 

The other ſpecies is the yellow wagtail, 
or the yellow-breaſted motacilla, much 
reſembling the former, only that che breaſt 
and belly are yellow; the fides of the 
head variegated with fome ſtrokes of yel. 
low, and the wings with white, 

WAIF, or Ware, in law, a term appli. 
ed to ſuch goods as a thief having felo- 
niouſly ſtolen, on his being cloſely purſu- 
ed, are waved or left by the felon, which 

© become forfeited to the king, or lord of 
the manor : and fo it alfo is where a fe- 
lon has the goods in his cuſtody, and ap- 
prehending that purſvit is made, he flies, 
and leaves them behind him. Tho' waif 
is properly applied to goods that are ſto- 
len, yet it may be alſo ſaid of goods not 
ſtolen or taken away, 2s where a perſon 
is purſued with hue and cry as a felon, 
and he flies and leaves his own goods; 
in this caſe theſe ſhall be forfeited as fto- 
len goods, or what are uſually called fu- 
itives goods. . . 
aif is-alfo applied to things loſt, and 
eſtrays, which, no owner appearing, ate 
forfeited to the lord of the manor, after 
they have been cried and publiſhed: in the 
markets, | ; 

WAIGRATS $TRAITS, ſituated between 

Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, through which 
the Dutch ſailed: to the north, as high as 
75% in order to diſcover a north-eaſt 

% | paſſa ge 
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paſſage to China, and the Eaſt Indies. upon a tack, but that when ſheis tacked, 
WAIN, in aſtronomy. See Us a4. ber wake is to the leeward; and it is a 
WAINFLEET, a market-town of Lin- #fign ſhe feels her helm very well, and ie 
colnſhire, thirty. five miles eaſt of Lincoln, quick of ſteerage. EY 
WAINSCOT, in building, the timber- WakE, is the eve feaſt of the dedication, of 
work that ſerves to line the walls of a . churches, which is kept with feaſting and 
room, being uſually” made in pannels, rural diverfions. . 4 
and painted, to ſerye inſtead of hangings. WAKEFIELD, a market-town. in the 
It is uſual even in halls to have wain= weſt- riding of Yorkſhire; ſituated on the 
ſcot breaſt high, by reaſon of the natural river Caulder, twenty-four. miles ſouth- 
moiſtneſs of the walls: Some joiners put weft of Vork. . 


charcoal behind the pannels, to prevent WALACHIA, a province R of Turky in 


the ſweat of the ſtone and brick walls 
from ungluing the joints; others. uſe wool 


for the ſame purpoſe, but the only ſure 


Europe, bounded by the Irongate moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from. Tranſilva- 


nia, on the north-weſtz by Moldavia on 


way is to prime over the back fides of the the north-eaſt z by, the river: Danube, 
in joints with white lead, ſpaniſh brown, or which ſeparates it from. the province of 
th linſeed-oil, _ Bulgaria, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and the ſame 
d. The wainſcotting with norway oak, ac - river ſeparates it from the province of 8er- 
1; cording to Neve, the workman nding via on the ſouth-weſt, It is two hundred 
ly ſtuff, is valued at 6s, or 78. per y miles long, and one hundred broad. 1 
[es ſquare z plain ſquare wainſcotting, the WALCOURT, a town of the biſhopric of 
te, workman finding deal, is valued at 3 8. Liege, fituated on the confines of Na- 
wh and 3 8. 6 d. per yard. Ordinary biſſec= mur, eight miles ſouth of Charleroy.. 
the tion wainſcotting, the workman finding WALDEC, a town of Germany,. in the 
ck deal, is worth 38. and 6d. and 48. per circle of the Upper Rhine, and landgra- 
te; yard, Large biſſedion wainſcotting, viate of Heſſe Caſſel, twenty miles ſouth- 
the with dantzic ſtuff, is valued at 68. or weſt of Heſſe Caſſel city. 
ind 78. per yard, WALDEN, a market-town of Eſſex, ſitu- 
WAIVE, according to the different accep- ated twenty-five. miles north weſt of 
al, tation of the word, ſignifies to forſuke; Chelmsford. 
ach but in the law it is eſpecially applied to a WALE, or WALES, in a ſhip, thoſe outer- Ml 
eaſt woman, who, for any crime, for which a moſt timbers in a ſhip's ſide, on which < 
the man may be outlawed, is termed-waive. the ſailors ſet their feet in climbing up. 
el. WAIVER, in law, denotes the paſſing by They are reckoned from the water, and 


of a thing, or a refuſal to accept thereof; are called her firſt, ſecond; and third 
pli. and relates ſometimes to an eſtate con- wale, or bend. See the article $y1P,. 
elo- —veyed to a perſon, and ſometimes to a WALE-KNOT, a round knot or knob made 


plea, It is held, where a particular eſtate 
is granted with a remainder over, in that 

caſe, he that has it, may not. regularly 
waive it to the damage of him in re- 
mainder; though where one has the re- 
verſion it is otherwiſe, for that is not hurt 
by ſuch+ waiver. p 

WAKE of à ſbip, is the ſmooth water 
aſtern when ſhe rs under fail: this ſhews 
the way ſhe has.gone in the ſea, whereby 
the mariners judge what way ſhe makes. 
For if the wake be right a-ſtern, they con 


with three ſtrands of a rope, ſo that it 
cannot ſlip; by which the tacka, top · ſail 
ſheets, and ſtoppers are made faſt, as alſo 
ſome other ropes. | 


W ALE REARED,: on board a ſhip, a name 
the ſeamen-give to a ſhip, which, after 


ſhe comes to her bearing, is built ftrait 
up: this way of building, though it 
does not look well; nor is, as the ſea» 
men term it, ſhip ſnapen; yet it has this 


advantage, that a ſhip is thereby more 


roomy within board, and becomes there+ 


clude ſhe makes her way forwards; but if by, a wholeſome ſhip at ſea, eſpecially if 
wake be to leeward a point or two, her bearing be well laid out. 595 
then they conclude ſhe falls to the lee- WALES, a principality in the weſt of Eng · 
ward of her courſe. When one ſhip, land, comprehending 12 counties, bound 
giving chaſe to another, is got as far in- ed by Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Hereford 
to the wind as ſhe, and ſails directly after. ſhire, and Monmouthſhire, on the eaſt, 
her, they ſay, ſhe has got into her wake. and ſurrounded, by the ſea called the Iriſn 
A ſhip is ſaid to ftay to the weather of Channel, on the north, weſt, and ſouth. 
her wake, when in her ſtaying, ſhe is fo New WaLEs, the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Hud. 
quick, . that ſhe does not fall to leeward. ſon's Ray, in North America, ſo called; 
; 1 k | ; ; ; pow 
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now poſſeſſed by the engliſh Hudſon's the nature of the ſoil 3 for where the 
Bay je . <P Sa? ground is dry, the walks need not be ele. 
WALKER, the ſame with foreſter. See vated much above the quarters; ſo the 
the article Fock TEX. earth ſhould be taken out four or five 
WALK, in gardening. See ALLEY. ' inches deep in ſuch places; but where 
Thoſe made of gravel, ſand, or graſs, are the grouhd is wet, the bottom of the 
the moſt common in England; but where walks need not be more than two inches 
vel or ſand cannot be procured, the below the ſurface, that the walks ma 
are ſometimes laid with powdered coal, be raiſed ſo high as to throw off the wet 
ſea - coal aſhes, or powdered brick. In or- into the quarters. After the earth is 
der to the laying of gravel walks, it is ve» taken out, the bottom of the walks ſhould 
ry proper that the bottom of them be fill- be laid with rubbiſh four or five inches 
ed with ſome lime-rubbiſh, coarſe gravel, thick, and beaten down as cloſe as poſ. 
Aint-ſtones, or other rocky materials. ' fiblez then the ſand ſhould be laid on 
This bottom ſhould be laid eight or ten about three inches thick ; and after tread- 
inches thick, over which the coat of ing it down, it ſhould be raked over, to 
gravel ſhould be fix or eight, The com- level and ſmooth the ſurface. In doing 
mon allowance for a gravel walk of five of this, the whole ſhould be laid a little 
Feet breadth, is an inch in the crownz rounding, to throw off the wet: but 
ſo that if a walk be twenty feet wide, there will be no neceſſity of obſerving 
according to this proportion, it will be any exaQneſs therein; for as the whole 
four inches higher in the middle than on ground 1s to have as little appearance of 
each (ide; and a walk of twenty-five art as poſſible, the rounding ſhould ap- 
feet will be five inches; one of thirty pear natural, and only ſo contrived, as 
Feet fix inches; and ſo on. In order to that the water may bave free paſſage off, 
lay gravel-walks firm, it will be neceſſary Walk, in the Manes, is the ſloweſt, 
to give them three or four water rollings; and leaſt raiſed of all a horſe's goings. 
that is, they muſt be rolled, when it rains It is performed by the horſe's lifting up 
ſo very faſt; that the walks ſwim with Ins two legs on a fide, the one after the 
water: this will cauſe the gravel to bind, other, beginning with the hind leg fit, 
Iron mould grave] is the beſt for bind - Thus, if he leads with the legs of the 
ing; or gravel with a little binding loam right ſide, then the firſt foot he lift is 
amongſt it. The beſt grave! for walks the far hind-fopt, and in the time he is 
is ſuch as abounds with ſmooth pebbles, ſetting it down (which in a ftep is al- 
which, being mixed with a due pro- ways ſhort of the tread of his ſore · foot 
portion of loam, will bind like a rock, on the ſame fide) he lifts his far fore-foot, 
and is never injured by wet or dry wea- and ſets it down before his near fore-foot. 
ther. The width of the walks muſt al- Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his far 
ways be proportioned to their length, fore-foot, he lifis up his near hind-foot, 
and the ſize of the garden. For farther and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his 
particulars, fee the article GRAVEL. near fore-foot ; and juſt as he is ſetting 
Graſs walks in a garden are both orna- it down, he lifts his near fore-foot, and 
mental and delightful. See Grass. ſets it down beyond his far fore-foot, 

Sand walks are alſo frequently made in WALL, in architeQure, the principal part 
gardens, as being leſs experſive in the of a building, as ſerving both to incloſe 
making and keeping, than the former; it, and. ſupport the roof, floors, c. See 
for as the greateſt part of the walks made the article BUiLDING, "I ; 
in gardens twiſt about in an irregular Walls are diſtinguiſhed into various 
manner, it would be very difficult to keep kinds, from the matter whereof they 
them handſome if they were made of conſiſt, as plaſtered or mud walls, brick- 
gravel; and as the walks are for the walls, ſtone-walle, flint, or boulder walls, 
moſt part ſhaded with trees, ſo the dijp- and boarded walls. In all which theſe 
ing of the water from their branches in general rules are to be regarded. 1, 
ard rains, would waſh the gravel in That the right angle therein depending 
holes, and render the walks very un- is the true cauſe of all ſtability, both in 
Gghtly. | When the ground is traced out artificial and natural poſition, 2, That 
in the manner the walks are deſigned in, the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be the 
the earth ſhould be taken out of the loweſt, as fitter to bear than to be borne. 
walks, and laid in the 1. 3. That the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh 
depth of this ſhould be proportioned to proportionably in thicknels, * 
v. n | c 
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WAL 
of weight and expence. 4. That cer- 
tain courſes or ledges, of more ſtrength 
than the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to 
ſtrengthen the whole fabrick. See the 
article HousE, &c. * 
Brick - walls are the moſt important and 
uſual amongſt us. In theſe, particular 
care is to be taken about laying of the 
bricks; that in ſummer they be laid as 
wet, and in winter as dry, as poſſible, to 


make them bind the better with the 
mortar: that in ſummer, as faſt as they 


are laid, tbey be covered up, to prevent 
the mortar, &c. from drying too faſt; that 
in winter they be covered well to protect 
them from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are 
all enemies to mortar: that they be laid 
joint on joint in the middle of the walls 


as ſeldom as may be: but that good bond 


be made there as well as on the outſide, 
Care is to be taken that the angles be 
firmly bound, which are the nerves of 
the whole edifice. In order to which, in 


working up the walls of a building, it 


is not adviſeable to raiſe any wall above 
eight feet high, before the next adjoining 
wall be wrought up to it, that ſo good 


bond may be made in the progreſs of 


the work: it may be worth notice, that 


à wall a brick and a half thick, with the 
joint, will be in thickneſs fourteen inches, 
or very near; whence 150 or 160 bricks 


will lay a yard ſquare meaſured upon the 
face of the building; and to the ſquare 
of ten foot are uſually allowed 1700 or 
1800 bricks. Flint, or boulder walls 
are much uſed in ſome parts of Suſſex 
and Kent, for fence-walls, round courts, 


gardens, @c. A right and left handed 
man fits well for this work, as they have 


a hod of mortar poured down upon the 


work, which they part between them, 


each ſpreading it towards himſelf, and 
ſo they lay in the flints. The mortar 
for this work muſt be very tiff. 


Walt, in gardening. Of all materials for 
_ building walls for fruit-trees, brick is 


the beſt; it being not only the handſomeſt, 
but the warmeſt and kindeſt for the 
ripening of fruit; and affording the belt 
conveniency for nailing, as ſmaller nails 
will ſerve in brick than will in tone walls, 
where, the joints are larger; and if the 
walls are coped with free-ſtone, and ſtone 


_ pilzſters or columns at proper diſtances, 
to ſeparate the trees, and break off the 


ſorce of the winds, they are very beau- 


tiful, and the moſt profitatle walls of 


any others, Tn ſome parts of England 
there are walls built both of brick and 
ol. IV. | 
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. ſtone, which are found very commodious. 
The bricks of ſome places are not of 
themſelves ſubſtantiab enough for walls; 


WAL | 


and therefore ſome © perſons that they 


might have walls both ſubſtantial and 


wholeſome, have built theſe double, 
the outſide being of ftone, and the in- 
ſide of brick : but there muſt be great 
care taken to bind the bricks well into 
the ſtone, otherwiſe they are very apt le 
ſeparate one from the other, eſpecially 
when froſt comes after much wet. : 
There have been ſeveral trials made 1 
walls built in different forms; ſome o 
them having been built ſemicireular 3 
others in angles of various ſizes; an 
projecting more towards the north, to 
creen off the cold winds ; but there has 
not as yet been any method which has 
ſucceeded near ſo well as that of making 
the walls ſtrait, and building them up- 
right, Where perſons are willing nc 
at the expence, in the building of their 
walls ſubſtantial, they will find it an- 
ſwer much better than thoſe which are 


. lightly built, not only in duration, but 


in warmth : therefore a wall two bricks 
thick, will be found to anſwer better than 
that of one brick and a half: and if in 
building of garden-walls they are grout- 
ed with ſoft mortar, to fill and cloſe all 
the joints, the walls will be much ſtrong⸗ 
er, and the air will not ſo eaſily perie» 
trate, as it does through thoſe which are 
commonly built. | ; 


For the aſpe& or ſituation of gardeti» 


walls, ſee the article EXPOSURE; 


WALLINGFORD, a borough town of | 


Berkſhire, fituated on the river Thames, 
twelve miles north of Reading. 


WALLOONS, the inhabitants of a con- 


ſiderable part of the ſpaniſh Netherlands, 
wiz, thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, 
Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and 
Brabant. 

The walloon language is ſaid to have 
been that of the ztitient Gauls or Celts. 


WALRUs, in zoology, the engliſh name 


of the phocs, with a canine teeth ex- 
erted. See the article Pyuoca, > 
This is much larger than the (ea-calf, of 
phoca, with the canine teeth covered; 
growing to the ſize of the largeſt ox ; 
the head is very large, and almoſt of a 
rounded figure z the eyes are large and 
prominent; there are no ears, but only 
an aperture on each fide of the head, of 
an oblong form, and not very large; 
the nole is obtuſe ; the noſtrils large, and 
the creature contracts and dilates them 
19 0 at 
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and cartilaginous whiſkers ; the tongue 
is mort, the canine teeth of the upper 
jaw are of an enormous length and ſize, 


toward the breaſt; the creature uſes theſe 
ſtrange weapons to climb upon the ice, 
and to hang itſelf to the rocks in its get- 
ting on ſhore to ſleep. 
WALNUT-rT=ex, juglans, in botany. See 
the article JUGLANS, | 
WALSALL, a market-town of Stafford. 
hire, thirteen miles ſouth of Stafford, 
WALSHAM, a market-town of Noi folk, 
eleven miles north of Norwich. 
WALSINGHAM, a market-town of Nor- 
folk, eighteen miles north-weſt of Nor- 
wich. 
WALTHAM, a market-town of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, ſixteen miles north-eaſt of 
Diener. W 
WALTHERIA, in hotany, a genus of 
the monadelphia-pentandria claſs of 
plants, the flower of which conſiſts of five 
petals, vertically cordated and patent: 
the fruit is an onilocular bivalve capſvle, 
vertically ovated, and the ſeed is ſingle, 
_ obtuſe, and broadeſt at top. | 
WANGEN, a market-town of Germany, 
in the circle of Suabia, twenty-five miles 
eaſt of Conſtance. 
WANLASS, in 'hunting, Driving the 
Wanlaſs, is the driving of deer to a fan, 
a that the lord may have a ſhoot, which 
is one of the cuſtomary ſervices of fiefs. 
WANTAGE, a market-town of Betk- 
ſhire, fifteen miles ſouth of Oxford. 
WAPENTAKE, (from the Saxon) the 
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more eſpecially uſed in the northern 
counties beyond the river Trent. There 
have been ſeveral conjectures as to the 
© original of the word; one of which is, 
that anjiently muſters were made of the 
- armour and weapons of the inhabitants 
of every hundred; and from thoſe that 
could not find ſufficient pledges of their 
good abearing, their we pons were taken 
away, and given to others; whence it is 
WAR, a conteſt or difference between 
princes, ſt - tes, or large bodies of people; 
which not being determined by the or- 
dinary meaſures of equity and juſtice, is 
referred to the deciſion of the ſword, 
Holy Wax, is that antiently maintained by 
leagyes and erpiſades, for the recovery of 
tze holy-land, See CRoISADE. 
Council of Wark, See COUNCIL, 


WAR - Ca] 
- at pleafure; the mouth is very large, and Man of War, See Sure, Rare, Sc. 
the upper part of it furniſhed with thick Place of War, See the article PLace. 


and they hang downwards and forwards W 


ſame with what we call a hundred, and 


ſaid this word is derived, See HUNDRED., 


WAR 


WARADIN little, à town of U 
Hungary, twenty-three miles eaſt of Toc.. 
kay, eaſt long. 21% 20/, north lat. 48 18%. 

AR ADN great, a town of Upper Hun- 

gary, an hundred miles eaſt of Buda: 
eaſt long. 21% 50%, north lat. 49® x5. 

WARD, in law- books, a word of divers 
ſignifications: thus, a ward in London, 
is a — of the city committed to the 
ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of 
the city. There are twenty-ſix wards in 
London, which are as hundreds, and the 
pariſhes thereof as towns. A foreſt is 
alſo divided into wards, and ſo are moſt 
of our hoſpitals, 

WaRD, WARDA, or WARDAGIUM, is 
alſo uſed, in our antient writings, for 
the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which 
the tenants and inhabitants were bound 
to keep at their own charge. 

WAaRD-HOOK, or WADD-HOOR, in gun- 
nery, a rod of ſtaff with an iron end 
turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a ſcrew to 
draw the wadding out of a gun when it 
is to be unloaded, See the article Wap. 

WARDA ECCLESIARUM, denotes the 

guardianſhip of churches; which is in the 
king, during vacancies, by reaſon of 
the regalia or temporalities, 

WARDEN, or GUARDIAN, one who has 
the charge or keeping of any perſon, or 
thing, by office. See GUARDIAN, 
Such is the warden of the fleet, the keep- 
er of the fleet-priſon ; ho has the charge 
of the priſoners there, eſpecially ſuch as 
are committed from the court of chan. 
cery for contempt, | he 

Warden, in an univerſity, is the head 
of a college; anſwering to what in 
other colleges we call the maſter thereof. 
Warden, or lord-warden of the cinque 
ports, is the governor of thefe noted ha- 
vens; who has the authority of an admi- 
ral, and ſends out writs in his own name. 
Warden of the mint, is an officer whoſe 
bulinefs it is to receive the gold and ſilver 
bullion brought in by the merchants, to 
pay them for it, and overſee the other 
officers, He is called keeper of the 
exchange and mint. 

Church-W aRDEXS, See CHURCH. 

WARDHUYS, a port of Norwegian Lap- 

land, 120 miles ſouth-eaſt of the north- 
cape: eaſt long. 28“, and north lat. 719. 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a court 
ſo called which is kept in every ward of 

the city, anſwering to the curiata co- 
mitia in antient Rome, See Cover. 
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Wardrobe, in a prince's court, is an 
apartment wherein his robes, wearing 


apparel, and other neceſſaries are pre- 


ſerved under the care and direction of 


proper officers; as the maſter of the 


_ wardrobe, clerk, Sc. of the. wardrobe, 
See the article MASTER and CLERK. 
WARE, a market-town. of Hertfordſhire, 


under the meridian of London, and 


twenty miles north of that city. 


WAREHAM, a borough of Dorſetſhire, 


ſeventeen miles eaſt of Dorcheſter, 


WARMINSTER, a matket- town of 


_ Wiltſhire, ſeventeen miles north-weſt of 


. Saliſbury. 


WARN, in law, is to ſummon a perſon 
to appear in a court of juſtice. See the 
article SUMMONS, 
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 WARNEMUNDE, a town of Lower 


Saxony, twenty-ſix miles north-eaſt of 
Wiſmar: eaſt long 22* 15',, and north 


0 of . 


WARNE TON, a town of Flanders, ſeven 


miles north-weſt of Liſſe. 


WARNING. ige, in the military art, 


is the gun which is fired every night 
about ſun-ſet, to give notice to the 
drums and trumpets of the army to beat 
and ſound a retreat or tattou, which is 


likewiſe. called, ſetting che watch. See 


the article RETREAT. 


WARNING-WHEEL, in aclock, is the third | 


or fourth, according to its diſtance from 
the firſt wheel. See the article CLOCK. 


WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, : 


whether of filk, wool, linen, hemp, &c. 
that are extended. lengthwiſe on the 


weaver's loom; and a-croſs which the 


workman by means of his ſhuttle paſſes 
the threads of the woof, to form a cloth, 

ribband, fuſtian, or other matter. 

For a woollen ſtuff to have the neceſſary 


qualities, it is required that the threads + 
of the warp be of the ſame kind of wool, , 


and of the fame fineneſs throughout; 


that they be ſized with flanders or parch- . 


ment - ſiae, well prepared, and that they 


be in ſufficient number with regard to the 


breadth, of the ſtuff to be wrought, 


To warp a ſl{ip, is to ſhift her from one 


place to another, when the wind and 
tide will permit it without danger. 


WARRANT, an act, inficument, or ob- 5 
ligation, whereby a perſon authoriſes - 


WAR 


ener. 


in his name, and warrants his ation. 
It ſeems to differ from a letter of attor- 
ney, which paſſes under hand and ſeal of 
him who makes it, before creditable 
witnelles; whereas warrant of attorney, 
in perſonal, mixed, and ſome real actions, 
is put in of courſe by the attornies for 
the plaintiffs or defendants, , _ - 
WARRANTY, warrantia, a promiſe cr 
covenant by deed, made-by the bargainer 
for himſelf and his heirs, to warrant and 
ſecure the bargainee and his heirs againſt 
all men for enjoying the thing agreed 
on between them. ie e el 
WARRANTIA CHAaRTA, a vrit that lies 
for a, perſon. Who is infeoffed in lands 
and tenements, with clauſe of warranty, 
and is impleaded in an aſſize, or writ of 
entry, wherein he cannot vouch, or call 
to warranty. See the article VOUCKER, 
VARRANTIA DiEI, a writ which lies in 
caſe where a man, having a day aſſigned 
perſonally to appear in court to an action, 
wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean ume, 
by commandment employed in the kipg's 
ſervice; ſo that he cannot come at the 
dap aſſigned. It is directed to the juſtices, 
ordering them not to find or record him 
in default. Rh 1 
WARREN, warrena, à franchiſe, or 
place privileged either by preſcription 
or grant ſrom the king, to keep. beaſts 
and fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, 
partridges, pheaſants, c. 
By ſtatute 21 Edward III. a warren 
may lie open, and there is no need of 
cloſing it in, as there is a park. 
In the ſetting up a warren, great caution 
is to be uſed for the fixing upon a proper 
place, and a right ſituation. It ſhould 
always be upon a ſmall aſcent, and.ex- 
poſed to the eaſt or the ſouth. The ſoil 
that is moſt ſuitable, is that, which is 
ſandy ;. for when the fail is clayey or 
tough, the rabbits find greater diffi 
cuity in making their burrows, and never 
do it ſo well; and if the foil be boggy 
or mooriſh, there would be very little 
advantage from the. warren, for wet is 
very deſtructive of theſe animals. 
All due precautions mult. be taken, that 
the warren be ſo contrived, that the 
rabbits may habituate themſelves to it 
with eaſe. Many would have it that 
warrens ſhould be encloſed with walls; 
190 2 | 3:24 8 
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but this is a very expenſive method, and 

ſieems not heceſſary nor adviſeable ; for 

we find but very few that are ſo, and thoſe 
do not ſucceed at all the better for it. 

WARRINGTON, a market - town of 

pool. 

WARSAW, the capital of Warſovia, and 
of the kingdom of Poland: eaſt long. 
21? 5%, and north lat. 52 15%. 

WARSOVIA, or MAssovIA, a province 
of Poland, bounded by Pruſſia, on the 

north; by Polachia, on the eaſt; by the 

rovince of Little Poland on the ſouth ; 

cr 5 by that of Great Poland on the 
weſt. | | 

WART, werruca, in ſurgery, a little 
round hard excreſcence ariſing from the 

- Ffeſh like a pea. ES Su 

A wart begins at the cutis, and ſeems to 

be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum of 

the blood, which hardening in the ſur - 
face of the ſkin makes a dry tumor; or 
elſe ſome ſmall luxuriancy of the little ar- 
teries of the cutis, which thruſt them- 
ſelves out, making a petty ſarcoma, which 
we call a ſoft wart. See SARCOMA. 
According to the'variety of the tumour, 
it is ſometimes whole with a ſmooth 


The method of cure which deſerves to be 


this is performed upon ſuch of theſe ex- 
creſcences as are ſlender about the roots, 
and in a manner pendent, by firmly ty- 
ing about them an hoiſe-hair, or a ſilken 
+ orlinen-thread. The waters, being de- 
4ved of the juices which nouriſh them 
through a conſtriftion of the veſſels by 
the ligature, gradually wither and fall 
away, l 
Another method of cure, is the ſurgeon's 
inſtrument, in which the wart is taken 
up by an hook or forceps, and then 
very nicely ſeparated by the ſciſſars. 
The wound is treated for ſome time with 


ſome other corroding medicine, that, if 
any part of a root ſhould remain, from 
which a new tubercle might ariſe, it might 


ticle WouxD. 

by cutting off the hard upper part of the 
wax to prevent the ſpreading of the-re- 
mediesz to touch it daily with oil of tar- 


tar, ſpirit af ſalt, aqua-fortis, or butter 
of antimony. dee the article CAUSTIC, 
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The cure by eautery is performed by 


_ Lancaſhire, ſeventeen miles eaſt of Liver- | 


monly grow up 1 — 


ſurface, ſometimes chapped and uneven. 


firſt mentioned, is by ligature or vincture; 


an application of the lapis infernalis, or 


be conſumed and deftroyed, See the ar- 
The cure by cauſtics is beſt performed 


Wart, with a razor or ſciſſars, and then 
ſurrounding its bottom with a circle of 


chooſing a cautery of a proper ſize, and 
with that burning down to the root of 
the wart. This is the moſt painful of 
all the methods of extirpating theſe ex- 
creſcences; but the pain is but for a 
moment, and the warts extirpated this 
way never return again, 

The cure by evulſion is performed by 
anointing them with ſoftening ointment, 
and then ſeizing them artfully between 
the thumb and fore · finger, and forcib] 
wrenching them out. This is a mounte- 
bank method, and a bad one; ſor it is 
not only very painful, but the warts come 


When warts are found to look livid and 
blue, it is beſt to let them alone en- 


. tirely ; becauſe when irritated, they fre- 


quently degenerate into a cancer, See 
the article CANCER, | 


WARTA, a town of Great Poland, ſitu. 
' ated on a river of the ſame name, fifty- 
ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Poſna. 

WARTENBURG, a town of Sileſia, 


twenty miles north-eaft of Breſlaw. 


WARWICE, the capital of Warwick. 


hire, ſituated on the river Avon, eighty 
miles north-weſt of London : weſt long, 
1* 32), north lat, 52% 200. * 


Warwick, is alſo a town of Flanders, 


eight miles ſouth - eaſt of Y pres, 


WASEIGNE, a town of the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, nine miles north of Namur. 


WASH, among diſtillers, the fermentable 


liquor uſed by the malt-diſtillers. Seg 
the article DISTILLERY. 

It ſhould be about the ſtrength of the ten 
ſhilling ſmall-beer; and if the ſpirit be ex- 
pected fine, it had better be too thin than 


too thick, It is only made by mixing 


the water hot with the malt ground into 
meal, If the water be too hot, the 
mixture will become gluey; and if too 
cool, a part of the virtue of the malt will 
be loſt. Under the right application of 
the water is to be conſidered the proper 
manner of agitating the maſs, ſo that 
all the parts of the aqurous fluid may 
come fully and freely in conta& with the 
ſoluble particles of the ſubject. When 
once the water is well ſaturated by ſtand- 
ing on the malt a proper time, it muſt 
be drawn off, and freſh poured on, till 
at length the whole virtue, or all the 
ſugary ſweetneſs of the malt is extracted, 
and nothing but a fixed huſky matter re- 
mains behind, incapable of being farther 
diſſolved by the action of hot or bailing 


water; or of being advantageouſly 1 
| 4 
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neceſſary not only in the common wa 


r 


A or rinſed out by the bare affuſion of 


cold. This artificial and external agi- 


tation or ſtirring about of the maſs, is 


of brewing for the malt-diſtillery, but 
alſo in. that more expeditious way, now 
in uſe with ſome, of reducing the opera- 
tions of brewing and fermenting to one, 
and grinding the malt to a fine mea], 
which is to be kept in the waſh during 
the whole time, and even put into the 


ſtill with it, and worked together. The 


ſtirring may be repeated to great advan- 
tage more than once in each operation, 
as at the affuſion of every parcel of freſh 
water, in the common way, and at any 
ſhortly diftant times in the ſhort way, 
in which it is of greater ſervice. 

The action of fermentation works ſuch 
a change in the body of the tincture or 
ſolution, called the waſh, as to render 
it ſeparable by diſtillation, into parcels 
of matter that are ſpecifically different, 
and of a nature entirely foreign to what 
the ſame liquor would have yielded with- 
out the fermentation, See the article 
DISTILLATION, ; 


WASHING, in painting, in when a de- 


fign, drawn with a pen or crayon, has 
ſome one colour laid over it with a pen- 


cil, as Indian-ink, biftre, or the like, 


to make it appear the more natura}, by 
adding the ſhadow of prominences, 
apertures, &c. and by imitating the par- 
ticular matters, whereof the thing is 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt. | 

Thus they waſh with a pale red to imi- 
tate brick and tile 3 with a pale indian 
blue, to imitate water and flate; with 
green, for trees and meadows; with 


| ſaffron or french-berries, for gold or 


braſs; and with ſeveral colours for 
marbles. Theſe waſhes are uſually given 
in equal teints or degrees throughout; 
which are afterwards brought down and 
ſoftened over the lights with fair water, 
and ſtrengthened with deeper colours for 
the ſhadows, 

Some colours are of ſuch a gritty, ſandy 
nature, that it is impoſſible to grind them 
ſo fine as ſome curious works require; 


therefore, in order to get forth the flour 


and fineneſs of the colour, it muſt be 


waſhed, which is done thus: Take 
what quantity of colour you pleaſe to - 
Wach, and put it into a veſſel of fair 


water; ſtir it about till the water be all 
coloured therewith, and if any filth 
ſwim on the top of the water, ſcum it 


clean off; and, when you think the groſs 
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ſeſt of the colour is ſettled at the bottom, 


then pour off that water into another 
_ earthen veſſel, that is large enough to 


y contain the firſt veſſel full of water four 


or five times; then pour more water into 


the firſt veſſel, and ſtir the colour that 
remains till the water be thick; and, 
after it is a little ſettled, pour the water 


as before; continue to do this till you 


alſo into the ſecond veſſel, and fill the 
firſt veſſel again with water, ſtirring it 


find all the fineft of the colour drawn 


forth, and none but coarſe gritty ſtuff 
remain in the bottom; then let this 
water in the ſecond veſſel ſtand to ſettle 


till jt is perfectly clear, and that all 
the colour be funk to the bottom; 


which when you perceive, then pour the 


water clear from it, and reſerve the o- 


lour in the bottom for uſe, which muſt 
be perfectly dried before you mix it with 


dil to work. 
The colours thus ordered, are red lead, 


blue and green bice, verditer, blue, 


green ſmalt, and ſpaniſh brown, when 


you would cleanſe it well from ſtones 
for ſome fine work, as alſo yellow oker, 


when you intend to make gold fize 


of it. 


WASHING of ores, the purifying an ore of 


any metal, by means of water, from earths 
and ftones, which would otherwiſe ren- 
der it difficult of fuſion ; this operation 
Cramer orders to be done as follows x 
Break the ore to a coarſe powder in an iron 


mortar, weightwenty or thirty docimaſticsl 


centners of it, put them into the waſhing- 
trough, and pour ſome water upon them, 
that the ore may he thoroughly moiſt; 
then have a veſſel full of water, the 
diameter of which muſt be a little larger 
than the length of the trough; take the 
trough with the left-hand, by the top of 
the hinder part, and dipping it hori- 
zontally into the water, move it gently 
with the right-hand from the fore-part 
of the trough, which is always to be 
made the ſhallower part of it, toward 
the hinder part, which is deeper; then 
take out the trough, and incline it alittle 
on the fore-part, that the water may run 
out, and the heavier metallic part remain 
at the bottom; repeat this ſeveral times 
till the remains at the bottom of the 
trough are quite pure. If the ſtone.in 


which the ore is lodged be too hard for 


powdering in its natural fate, as theflinty 
and debaſed cryſtalline ones commonly 


are, the whole muſt be calcined, and 


quenched in cold water ſeveral times over, 
a and 
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and afterwards. powdered and waſhed. in 
this manner: when it is thus waſhed, 

_ aſſay a centner of it, and from the bead 
of metal this yields, it will be eaſy to 
eſtimate the value of the ore, 

Wasn, or WasKEs, among. gold- 
ſmiths, coiners, &c. are the . lotions 
whereby they recover the particles of 

gold and filver out of the ſweep, i. e. 
aſhes, earths, ſweepings, Sc. 


This is either performed by ſimply waſh- * 


ing them again and again, or by putting 

- them in the waſhing-mill, 
'To make one of theſe waſhes, they not 
only gather together the aſhes of the fur- 
naces, and ſweepings of the work houſes, 
but. they alſo break and pound the old 

earthen crucibles and the very bricks 

whereof the furnaces are built; little 
particles of gold, &c. being found to 

tick to them by the crackling natural to 

| thoſe metals, when in their laſt degree 

of heat. 

Theſe matters, being ground and mixed 
together, are put in large wooden · baſons, 
where they are waſhed in ſeveral waters, 
which run off by inclination into troughs 

_ underneath ; carrying with them the 
earth, and the inſenſible particles of the 
metals, and only leaving behind them 
the larger and more conſiderable ones 
which are viſible to the eye, and taken 
out by the hand without more trouble. 
To get out the finer parts gone off with 
the earth, they uſe quickſilver and a 
waſhing-mill, 

large wooden trough, at the bottom of 
which are two metalline parts, ſerving as 

 mill-ſtones; the lower being convex, and 
the upper, which is in form of a crols, 
concave. 
A- top is a winch placed horizontally, 
which turns the upper piece round; and 


at bottom, a bung to let out the water 


and earth, when ſufficiently ground. 

To have a waſh, then, the trough is filled 
with common water, into which they caſt 
thirty or forty pounds of quickſilver, and 
two or three gallons of the matter re- 
maining from the firſt lotion. Then turn- 
ing the winch, they give motion to the 
upper mill-ſtone, which grinding the mat- 
ter and the quick-filver violently together, 
tie particles of gold and filver become 
the more eaſily amalgamated there with. 


This work they continue for two hours, 


when, opening the bung, the water and 
earths run out, and a freſh quantity is 


The earths are eaſily paſſed thus through 
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the mill three times, and the ſame quan 


This mill confiſts of a 


_ tity of mercury uſvally ſerves all the t 

times. When hes i nething 4 

. the mill but the mercury united with the 

gold or blver which. it has amalgamated, 
they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 
waters, they put it in a ticken-bag, and 
lay it in a preſs to ſqueeze out the water, 
and the Jooſe quickſilver; the remaining 
quickfilver they evaporate by fire, in a 
retort, or an alembic. The metal which 
remains they refine with lead, or part it 
with aqua fortis. See AS$AYING, 

WASP, in zoology, the black apis, with 
four yellow circles on the body, See the 
article Aris. 

WasP-FLY, the veſpæform afilus, with the 
antennæ longer than the head. See the 
article AS$1LUS. | 

WAS T, or WASTE, vaſtum, in law, has 
divers ſignifications. It is uſed for a 
ſpoil, made either in houſes, woods, 
lands, &c, by the tenants for life, or for 
map to the prejudice of the heir, or of 

im in reverſion or remainder. 
Upon this the writ of waſte is brought 
for the recovery of the thing waſted, and 
treble damages. ad 

WASTE of the foreſt, is properly where à 
man cuts down his own woods within the 
foreſt, without licence of the king or loid 
chief juſtice in eyre. 

WASTE is alſo taken for thaſe lands which 
are not in any man's occupation, but lie 
common. 7 | | 
They ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the 
lord cannot make ſuch profit of them, as 

of his other lands, by reaſon of the uſe 
others have thereof, for paſſing to ard 
fro, Upon this none may build, cut 
down trees, dig, &c. without the lord's 
licence, | ; 1 

WasTE of a hip, is that part of her be- 

tween the main and foremaſt. 

WASTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes 
ſet upon tbe fide of a boat, or other veſſel, 
to keep the ſea from breaking into her. 

WaAaSTE-CLOTHS, in a ſhip of war, the 

ſame with fights. See the article FIGHT. 

WATCH, in the art of war, a number of 
men poſted at any paſſage, or a compary 

of the guards who go on the patrol. Ste 
the articles GUARD and PATROL. 

Alſo a perſon poſted as a ſpy in any place, 

to have an eye thereto, and to give notice 

of what paſſes, A watch is properly 

intended for the apprehending of rogues 

in the night, as ward is for the like pur- 

poſe in the day time; and for default to 

watch and ward, the townſnhip, &c. is 

| puniſhable, 
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between Michnelmas day and the 
— Afcenfion, there ſhall be night - 


watches kept in each city, with ſix men 


every gate, and ſix or four in a town. 
2 borough is to have twelve 
men to watch therein, or otherwiſe in 

portion to the number of the inha- 
— in the place, from ſun · ſet to ſun- 
riſing, who are to arreſt ſtrangers ſuſ- 
peed, and difturbers of the peace, Gc. 
and may juſtify the detaining of them till 
the morning; or they may deliver them 
to the conftable, in order to be carried 


before a juſtice. 


At ſea, the term watch denotes a mea- 


ſure or ſpace of four hours, becauſe half 


the ſhip's company watch, and do duty 
in their turns, ſo long at a time; and 
they are termed ſtar-board watch, and 
larboard-watch, 


WATCH is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable 
movement or machine for the meaſuring - 


of time; having its motion regulated by 
a ſpiral'ſpring. See the article SPRING. 


Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all fuch . 


movements as ſhew the parts of time; 
as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtrik - 
ing on a bell, Sc. But, commonly, the 
name watch is appropriated to ſuch as 
are carried in the pocket, and clock to 
the large movements, whether they ſtrike 
or not. See the article CLOCK, | 

The ſeveral members of the watch part are, 


1. The ballance, conſiſting of the rim, 


which is its circular part; and the verge, 
which is its ſpindle, to which belong the 
two pallats or levers that play in the teeth 
of the crown-wheel, 2. The potence, or 
pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud in 


poeket - watehes, whereon the lower pivot 


of the verge plays, and in the middle of 
which 'one pivot of the ballance-wheel 
plays; the bottom of the poterice is called 
the foot, the middle part the noſe, and the 
upper part the ſhoulder. 3. The cock, 
which is the piece covering the ballance, 
4. The regulator or pendulum ſpring, 
which is the ſmall ſpring in new pocket - 
watches, underneath the ballance. 5. 
The pendulum, whoſe parts are the verge, 


pallets, cocks, and the bob. 6. The 


wheels, which are the crown-wheel in 
pocket-pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pen- 
dalums, ſerving to drive the ballance or 


penglulum. . The contrate-wheel, which 
is that next the crown-wheel, Sc. and Is 
" whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to 


thoſe of other wheels ; whence the name. 
8. The great or fiſt wheel, Which is 


puniſhable. It ie ordained, that in all 


clock- maker, ſays plainly that Dr, Hooke 


* 


wheel, Cc. 9. Laſtly, between the frame 
and dial-plate, is the pinion of report, 
which is that fixed on the arbor of the 
great wheel, and ſerves to drive the dial - 
wheel, as that ſerves to carry the hand. 
See the article BALLAaNncEe, G&S. 

For the theory and calculation of watch 
work, ſee the article CLock. 


Spring or pendulum WaTCnes, are pretty 


much upon the ſame principle with pen 
dulum clocks, whence their denomina- 
tion, If a pendulum deſcribing little 
arches of a eircle make vibrations of un- 


equal lengths, in equal times, it is by _ 


reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a 
greater velocity, For the ſame reaſon a 
ſpring put in motion, and making greater 
or leſs vibrations, as it is more orlefs Riff, 
and as it has a greater or leſs degree of 
motion given it, performs them nearty in 
equal times. Hence, as the vibrations 
of the pendulum had been applied to 
large clocks to rectify the inequality of 
their motions ; ſo to correct the unequal 
motions of the ballance of watches, a 


" ſpring is added, by the iſochroniſm of 


whoſe vibrations the correction is to be 


effected. | 


The ſpring is uſually wound into a ſpiral, 
that, in the little compaſs allotted it, it 
may be as long as poſſidle, and may have 
ſtrength enough not to. be maſtered and 
dragged about by the inequalities of the 


ballance it is to regulate. The vibra- 


tions of the two parts, viz. the ſpring 
and ballance, ſhould be of ſome length 


only fo adjuſted, as that the ſpring, being 


more regular in the length of its vibra- 
tions than the balance, may on occaſion 


' communicate its regularity thereto, 


The invention of fpring or et 


watches, is owing to the artiſts of the 


preſent age. It is true, we find menticn 
made of a watch preſented to Charles V. 
in the hiſtory of that prince; but this 
in all probability was no more than a 
kind of clock to be ſet on a table, ſome 


reſemblance whereof we have ftill re- 
maining in the antient pieces made be- 


tore the year 1670. 
In effect, it is between Dr, Hooke and 


Mr. Huygens, that the glory of this ex- 
cellent invention lies, but to Which of 


them it properly belongs, is greatly diſ- 


puted; the Engliſh aſeribed it to the 


former, and the French, Dutch, @e. to 


the latter. Mr. Derham, in his artificial 


( 
that the fuſee, Cc. immediately drives: 
. after which are the ſecond wheel, third 


% 


WAN 
of day or night, »t the ſeveral counts; 
. ſpecified, is ſhewn by the — 
Round the moveable plate, and between 
it and the eirele of hours above deſcribed, 
moves a narrow circle, on which is en- 
graved the moon's age; and over 29 ig 
placed an ivory-ball, B, repreſenting the 
moon: and at right angles each way, 
are placed two pins, C, and D, one eaſt. 
ward, and the other weſtward; by means 
of which, the time of the moon's riſing, 
ſouthing and ſetting, at thoſe different 
places, is ſhewn in a very entertaining 
manner. Several .other uſeful aſtrono- 
mical problems may alſo be ſolved thereby. 
Striking WATCH, one which, beſides the 
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- wit the inventor; and adds, that he con- 
- trived various ways of 12 eqegy One 
way was with a load- ſtone. Another 
with a tender ſtraight ſpring, one end 
© whereof played backwards and forwards, 
with the ballance; ſo that the ballance 
_ was to the ſpring, as the bob to a pendu- 
lum; and the ſpring, as the rod thereof. 
_ A third method was with two ballances, 
of which there were divers ſorts ; ſome - 
. having a ſpiral ſpring to the ballance for 
_ regulator, and others without. But 
the way that prevailed and continues in 
mode, was with one ballance and one 
ſpring running round the upper part of 
6 the verge thereof, Though this has a 
_ Gifadvantage which thoſe of two ſprings, 


| 
| 
| 
, 
| 
' 
1 


Sc. were free from, in that a ſudden 
8 E or confuſed ſhake will alter its vi- 


jons, and put it in an unuſual hurry. 


- The time of theſe inventions was about 
the year 1658, as appears, among other 


evidences, from an inſcription on one of 


the double- ballance watches preſented to 


king Charles II. wiz. Rodert Hooke 
invent. x658. T. Tompionfecit, 16, The 


invention preſently got into reputation, 


both at home and abroad; avd two of 
_ them were ſent for by the dauphin of 


France. | 


Soon after this, Mr. Huygens's watch, 


with .a ſpiral ſpring, got abroad, and 
made as great noiſe in England, as if the 


Jongitude could be found by it. It is 
certain, however, that his invention was 
later than the year 1673, when his book 


de Horol, Ofcillat. was publiſhed, where- 


in he has not one word of this, though 
he has of ſeveral other contrivances ,in 
the ſame way. 


Aftronomical WATCH, a machine invented 


by Mr. Neale, for ſolving ſeveral aftro- 


nomical problems, It has two glaſſes ; 
that in the front covers a dial- plate, as in 


common watches; the other on the back - 


ſide, covers a plate forming a ſegment of 


— 


a globe, on which are drawn twenty- 


four meridian lines, with the names of 


ſo many countries, at 15% difference of 
longitude from each other, (See plate 
CCXCVII. fig. 1.) This, plate makes 
an entire revolution in twenty · four hours; 
and, conſequently, every country there. 
on paſſes by the ſun, repreſented by A. 
Round this plate is a circle divided into 


24 hours, alſo at reſt; by means of 


which, when the moveable plate is made 


to correſpond to the true time, ſhewn by , 


the bands on the common fide, the time 


common watch- work for meaſuring time, 


has a clock-part for ſtriking the hours; 
ſo that, properly ſpeaking, they are 
pocket-clocks, See the article CLock. 


Repeating WATCH, one that by only pull. 


ing a ſtring, puſhing in a pin, &c. re- 


peats the hour, quarter, or minute, at 


any time of the day or night. 


WATCHING, or 'WaKkgFULNess, i: 
ſomnia, in medicine, is produced by too 
great a determination of the nervous 
fluid, to the organs of the ſenſes; where. 


by theſe organs are prepared to receive, 
readily, any impreſſions from external 


.  objeAs, which they propagate to the 


brain, and furniſh the ſoul with divers 
occaſions of thinking, This extraordi- 
nary flux of ſpirits may have two cavſes : 
for, 1. The ſenſible objects may ftrike 


the organ with too much force. In 


which caſe, the animal ſpirits being vio- 
lently agitated, and thoſe agitations con- 
tinned by the nerves to the brain, they 
give a like motion to the brain itſelf ; the 
neceſſary conſequence of which is, that 
the animal muſt wake. Thus, a loud 
ſhriek, pains, headach, gripes, cough - 
ing, Sc. cauſe waking. And the ſoul's 
being oppreſſed with cares, or deeply en- 
gaged in thinking, contributes to the 
ſame, ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry of 
the ſpirits, any cares or meditations that 
keep them in motion, muſt produce 
watchfulneſs. Of this kind are thoſe in- 
veterate wakings of melancholic perſors, 
ſome of whom have been known to paſs 
three or four weeks without a wink of 
ſleep. See the article: SLEEP. 

2. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits them - 
ſelves, which have ſome extraordinary 
diſpoſition to receive motion, or to per- 
ſiſt 1 as. from their too great heat, 
or that ile brain, in fevers, Ge. 
neee 
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Cc. See the article HBr. 
Long faſting has the ſame effect; the 


tions ef barley, emulſions of poppy-ſeeds 


9 * 5 4 * * 
* — 7 A ; 


want of food ſubtilizing the ſpirits, and 
drying the brain. The ſame is likewiſe 

an ordinary ſymptom in old age, by rea- 
ſon the. pores of the brain and nerves. 
having been much widened by the con- 
tinual paſſage of ſpirits. for a great num 
ber of years; thepſpirits now paſs and re- 
paſs through them with too much eaſe, 
and need not any extraordinary motion 
to keep the mind awake. 


* * 


There are inſtances of wakipg forty-five 


nights ſucceſſively 3 and we.even-read of, 


« 
n 
* 
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gree with. the notion of its being a ſalt 


tranſparent, colourleſs liquor, which turns 
to ice with a certain degree cf cold. See 


the article F,, vid. 


Though water be defined a fluid, it is a 


point controverted among philoſophers 


. whether, fluidity be its natural ſtate, or 


the effect of violence. We ſometimes 


find it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes. 
in a ſolid form; and as the former, in 


our warmer climate, is the more uſual, 


ve conclude it the proper one, and aſeribe 


a melancholy. perſon, who never ſlept, the other to the extraneous action of 


once in fourteen; months. Such watch- 


ings uſually,degenerate into madneſs. 


When the cauſe is known, it, muſt he re- 
moved, if poſſihle, aud the jrritat 
rits muſt be appeaſed with, emulſions, - . 


ſpi- 
eſpecially of -poppy-leeds,. or with the 


thebaie tincture, or theriaca, and other 


opiates in general, not neglecting the ori - 
ing diet is beneficial z as alſo prepara- 


and almonds, decoctions of ſcorzoneras 


ginal diſeaſes, | In fevers, a moiſt ſoften- 


- 
oof 


b the nature. Ah 
our arbitrary ideas, it might as juſtly be 


cold. Boerhaave, however, aſſerts the 
contrary, and maintains water to be na- 
turally of the cryſtalline kind; ſince 


wherever a certain degree of fire is want- 
ing to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows 


into a hard glebe under the denomina- 


tion of ice. Mr. Boyle is of the ſame 
opinion. Ice, he obſerves, is uſually 


ſaid to be water brought into a preter- 


natural figts.;by cold; but with regard 
of things, and ſetting aſide 


rooteʒ almond- cream, and winter-flum- % faid that water is ice preternaturally 
mery uſed as aliment: likewiſe tea made thawed by heat. If it be urged, that ice 


of cowſlip-flowers, and gentle laxatives. 


When the patient is reſtleſs and wakeful 
the night before a criſis, no hypnotics 


ſhould be given. See the article FEvER.. 


When there is no other diſeaſe, the pa- 


left to itſelf, will, upon the removal of 


the freezing agents, return to water; it 
may be anſwered, that, not to mention 
the ſnow. and ice which lie all ſummer on 


the Alps, and other high mountains, 


tient ſhould ſhun all care and. intenſe 


thinking, eſpecially, in the evening: he 
ſhould alſo uſe exerciſe, and eat light 


ſuppers, If it is cauſed by pains, they 


ſhould be appeaſed by antiſpaſmodics, 
things which temperate, and diaphore - 
tics; and if theſe will not do, miſd opi- 
ates muſt be added. In old perſons, all 
care and ſolitude muſt be baniſhed; the 
mind ſhould. be quiet, and the moderate 
uʒſe of generous, wine may be allowed in 
the evening; likewiſe medicines of am- 
ber and muſla will be proper, zud con- 


= 


fectio alkexmes- or - theriaca with wine. 


The drinking of hot water, and 
pally coffee, mult be forbid after dinner. 


of the four vulgar elements. 


volatile and void of taſte; but this defi- 
nition Boerhaave ſets aſids, in Auel 
us water is a menſttuum or diſlIvent of 
ſalts and ſaline bodies, which goes not 
Vol. . | | 


inci- 


WATER, aqua, in phyſiology, à ſimple, 
fluid, and liquid body, reputed the third 

ir; Iſaac 
Newton defines water to be a fluid ſalt, 


2 << 


even in the torrid zone, we have been 


aſſured, that in ſome parts of Siberia, the 


ſurface of the ground continues more 
months in the year frozen by the natural 
temperature of the climate, than thawed 


by the heat of the ſun; and a little below 
the ſurface of the ground, the water 


which chances to be lodged in the cavi-- 


ies there, continues in a ſtate of ice all 
the year round; ſo that when, in the hear 
of the ſummer, the fi-1ds are covered 
with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, 
you ſhall find ice and a frozen ſoil. See 


the articles Ick, FREEZING, Gg. 


Water is generally divided into ſalt and 
freſh, with regard to the ocean and xivers. 


But, according to Dr. Shaw, it ſeems 
. *divifible ioto as many different ſpecies, as 
the earth is into beds. Thus there are 
mineral waters of various kinds, accord- 


4 - 


ing to the mineral ,ſubſtavee they run 


1 8 


over, and become impregnated withz tho” 


this impregnation ſometimes happens ia 
the way of vapour and  exhalation. 
A On Water, 


19 F 


Ap, . * 2 f WES n 

', Art . THR 
 - Hencs ſt id, that the diſorder, is moſt. ; 
frequent in ſummer, in the heat of youth, itſelf; for we do not know of any 1alt 
| that diſlolves another. This laſt men- 
tioned philoſopher, therefore, defines 
water, a very fluid, ſcentleſs, taſteſeſs, 


* 
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Water, therefore, in the general, may be 
as mixed a body as earth, and perhaps 
neither of them naturally exiſts in kny 
conſiderable purity, See SEA WATER, 
MIiNERAL-WATER, EARTH, VAPOUR, 
EXHALATION, Sc. 8 
la a general analyfis of water, the doctor 
found, 1. That common warm - water 
throws up numerous little bubbles, and 
explodes, in the exhauſted receiver of the 


air-pump ; for which reaſon water con- 
tains what may, by way of diftinion, be 


called æther or ſpirit. 2. It contains a 
merely aqueous part, diſtinct from #ther 
and the lediment, as appears from diſ- 
tilled common water, 3. It contains a 
dry ſolid matter, which is either earthy 
or ſaline, as appears upon a full eva 


ration, and from the infides of tea kettles, - 


which, after long uſe, are lined with a 
ſtony matter that beats off in flakes or 
cruſty pieces. 
D1$STILLATION, &c, | 
Water is not only contained in the earth 
as in a reſervoir, but likewiſe floats in 
the atmoſphere, In both caſes it is actu- 
ated, rarified, and put in motion by heat, 
ſo as to prove inſtrumental in producing 
effets, Thus it produces. clouds, rains, 
dews, ſprings and rivers. It refreſhes 
the earth, recruits vegetables, and is the 
ſupport of fiſh and other animals by con- 
_ veying nutriment to all their parts. 
It is alſo the firſt and immediate inftru- 


ment of fermentation, putrefaction, cor- 


ruption, and change in all vegetable and 
animal ſubjects. See ATMOSPHERE, 
CLovD, Rain, Dew, &c, 

But the nature and uſes of water, will 
beſt appear from the following experi- 
ments, 
many ſolid bodies, and to appearance in 
dry bodies, was proved thus: a piece of 
the hardeft and drieft bone being pro- 
- cured, and. diſtilled in an earthen re- 
tort, with degrees of fire, a very large pro- 
portion of water, along with much oil and 
volatile ſalt, was obtained: whence it 
appears, that animal matters are reſoly- 
able into the four chemical principles, 
water, oil, ſalt and earth. This experi- 
ment holds true even of the oldeſt hariſ- 
horn, the drieſt and hardeſt woods, earths 
and pulyerized ſtones, Whence it alſo 
appears, that water may be concealed in 
ſolid bodies, and make a conſtituent part 
thereof : for jt is not meant that water 
inſinuates itſelf into the ſuperficial pores 
of bodies, ſuch as wood, ſkins, Cc. fo 


as to {well them in moiſt weather, and 
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leave them ſhrunk in dry; but that it 
remains permanently intermixed as an 
eſſential ivgredient, or as a part of ſolid 
bodies. See the article Boo vr. 

2. That water may be collected from the 
drieſt air, or in the hotteſt climate, was 
N - by the following experiment. 
Half a pint of common water was put 


into a cylindrical glaſs wiped perfectly 


dry on the outfidez then was added to 


the water two ounces and three quarters 


of -pulyerized and dry ſal ammoniac; 


' theſe were ſtirred briſkly together, where. 


upon the water floating in the external 


See the articles Ain, | 


1. That water is contained in 


air was, by the coldneſs thus produced, 
condenſed on the outſide of the glaſs as 


the falt diffolved within, and trickled 
down in ſmall veins, into the ſhallow 
baſon ſet underneath to receive it. This 
experiment holds in all climates and 
laces of different heights where it has 
n tried; whence by the law of in- 
duction we may make it univerſal, til! 
any contradictory inſtance appears. Thus, 


therefore, it may hold in the moſt parch- 


ed countries, and hotteſt ſeaſons, fo as to 
afford an agreeable method of cooling 
potable liquors, and rendering them more 
refreſhing. For if the containing glaſs 


of the ſalt and water be ſet in any liquor, 


the liquor will be cooled thereby; and if 
any confiderable improvement could be 
made in the contrivance, it is obſerved, 


that it might in ſome meaſure ſerve to 


ſupply the thirſty traveller in parched de- 
ſarts, and the failors with freſh water 
at — 0 ja n 0 
To determine the proportion of water 
S. in an aſſigned portion of the 
atmoſphere, we are directed by the fol. 
Jowing experiment, Having by means 
of the air-pump, and an exact pair of 
ſcales, found the weight of a certain 
quantity of air contained in a large glaſs- 
veſſel, there was included: therem a cer- 
tain known weight of well dried poten- 
tial cautery, whoſe property it is power · 
fully to attract the moiſture of the air, 
This veſſel was kept cloſe ſtopt for ſeveral 
hours; during which time, the potential 
cautery was grown wet, in which ſtate 
being weighed again, it was found con- 
ſiderably to inereaſe ; which muſt be ei- 
ther owing to the water attracted out of 
the air in the glaſs, or to a condenſation 
of the air itſelf into an 2queous fluid; 
for ſuch a fluid might now by diſtilla- 


tion be obtained from the matter thus. 


run per deliquium. It is obſerved that 


There is room tp ſuſpect, that if this ex- 
periment 
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fluid; 
iſtilla- 


thus 
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iment were made in perfection, a 
weight of water almoſt equal to that of 


the air ineluded in the veſſel, might be 


thus obtained, which might prove a very 
extraordinary diſcovery, and ſhew what 
ſome have endeavoured to prove, that 
the matter of common air, is little more 
than water, See Alk and ATMOSPHERE. 


4. That an earthy ſubſtance is naturally 


contained in water, was proved as fol- 
lows, Three ſeveral glaſſes were filled 
with pure rain-water, ſpring water, and 
Thames water, and ſuffered to ftand, 


_ cloſe covered, for ſome days before they 


were exhibited. There was an earth 
ſediment then depoſited in all the three, 
but moſt in the Thames water, the ſedi- 


ment whereof was not only larger, but 


alſo more foul and muddy than in the rain 
water; though here, allo, it was dirty, 


perhaps, becauſe not carefully collected; 


whereas, in the pump.water, it was 
white, ſcaly, flaky, and ſhining, like 
fine ſpangſes of tale. Thisexperiment 
is alſo univerſal, ſo far as it has been 
tried with care, and holds true of the 
waters of all ſpecies and all countries, 
particularly in thoſe called mineral wa- 
ters, from which an earthy ſubſtance may 
uſually, be precipitated by art, in a con- 
fiderable proportion, See the article 
PYRMONT-WATER. 

Certain experiments carefully made, and 
repeated, ſhew that the terreſtrial matter 
naturally contained in water, has a prin- 
cipal ſhare in the growth and increaſe of 
vegetables; all the plants that thrive in 
water appearing to enlarge their bulk 
in proportion to the earthy matter they 
draw from the water. Whence pure ele- 
mentary water, ſeems but a kind of ve- 
hicle to convey this nutrimental or ſub- 
ſtantial part, and depoſite it in the vel- 
ſels through which the water moves, in 
order to its general exit at the ſurface of 
vegetables. But we are not here to ex- 
clude the inftrumental efficacy of the two 
other elements, fire and air. And this 
appearing to be the general office of water 
in the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms, wiz. the conveyance: or diſtribu- 
tion of the alimentary matter to all their 
parts, it may be proper to conſider its 
phyſical properties, which would won- 
derfully fit it-for this office. See the ar- 
ticle VEGETATION. | 
The figure of its component parts ap- 
pears to be ſmooth and ſpherical, like 
thoſe of quicklilver z whence it becomes 
extremely moving and penetrating. 
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and fo have a large ſhire © 


canons, 
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Thus it readily enters the pores of wood, 
leather, ſkins, chords, muſical firings, 5 
Sc. thus likewiſe it becomes capable 


of moving and agitating particles of mat+ 


tex leſs active than itſelt, and fo proves 
the more immediate phyſical agent of 
fermentation, putrefaction, ſolution, &c. 
and thus it alſo conveys earthy and ſa- 
line matters through our filtres of paper, - 
ſtone, &c. and even raiſes ſome propor- 
tion of them in diſtillations. Its particles 
likewiſe appear to be extremely minute, 
4 ſurface. 
Hence water is admirably fitted for a ſol- 
yent, or for readily entering the pores of 


- ſalts, and coming into full contact with 


all their particles; and thus it will paſs 
where air cannot, on account of its 
moiſture, or lubricating power, whereby 
it faſtens mucilaginous matters, and will 
therefore ſoak through the cloſe pores of 
a bladder, 

The ſpecific gravity of water, and con- 
ſequently its goodneſs by its lightneſs, are 
to he directly judged of by the hydro- 
ſtatical ballance, This experiment is a 
good ſubſtitute for ſeveral other ways of 
examining the purity and goodnels of 
waters, both common and mineral; for 
it appears by numerous inſtances, that 


Tight waters are, ceteris paribus, the beſt, 


reſt, and wholeiomeſt. That water is 
counted beſt and wholſomeſt which is 


not only the lighteſt and freeſt from ear- 


thy ſediment, but that which is the moſt 
ſpiritous ; and theſe properties are uſual- 
ly found in pure rain-water ; that being 
naturally diſtilled from the ocean and 
rivers, or by the heat of the ſun raiſed 


up into the atmoſphere, from whence it 


is returned much after +he manner of 
common diſtillation. See the articles Spe- 
cific GRAVITY, HYDROSTATICAL Bal- 
lance, CHALYBEATE Water, &., _ 
From the preceding, and other experi- 
ments of Dr, Shaw, made upon water, 
he deduces the following axioms and 
Firſt we have ſeen, That 
water is naturally contained in ſome of 
the drieſt and hardeſt bodies, and in 
the drieſt air. 2. That itſelf naturally 
contains an earthy ſubſtance, 3. That it 
is the proper menſtruum of ſalts, diſ- 
ſolving more of one, and leſs of another. 
4. That one good ſign of its purity.and 
wholeſomeneſs is levity. 5. That the 
ingredients of a mineral water may be 
diſcovered by chemical expedients: and, 
6. That mineral. waters are imitable by 
art from ſuch diſcoyery, See MINERAL 
i9P2 WATER, 
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Secondly, That water is of infinite 'yſe 


in all the Wolks both of nature and art, 
as without it there could be no genera- 


tion, nutrition, or accretion performed 


in any of the animal, vegetable, mineral, 
marine, or atmoſpherical regions. The 
blood could not flow in the veins, the 
ſap in the veſſels of vegetables, nor the 
particles of minerals concrete and grow 
together, without water. 
makes the ſargeſt part of our blood, our 
drink, and other aliments, There could 


be no corruption, fermentation, or dif. 


ſolution carried on without it, no brew- 
ing, no diſtilling, no wines, no vinegar, 
no ſpirits, made without it, See the ar- 
ticles GENERATION, NUTRITION, AC- 


. 


CRETION, c. 


' Thirdly, That we meet with water un- 


der an infiaite variety of forms, and in 
an infinite variety of bodies, as that of 
air, vapour, clouds, ſnow, hail, ice, ſap, 
wines, blood, fleſh, bone, horn, ſtone, 
Sc. through all which it ſeems to paſs 
pyaltered, as an agent or inſtrument that 
ſuffers no alteration by re action, but 
remains capab'e. of refuming the form 
of water again upon occaſion. See the 
articles SNOW, HAIL, Sc. 

Foui:thly; That water in its own com- 


mon ſtate appears to be a combination of 


all the elements together, as containing 
a quantity of fire, which keeps it fluid, 
a quantity of air, and a quantity of 
earth; whence it can be no wonder that 
water alone, as it appears to the ſenſes, 
ſhould ſuffice for vegetation in ſome caſes, 
where litile earth is wanted, or for ſup- 
porting animal and mineral life, where 
no great degree of nutriment is requi- 
red; and hence it proves a gluten, or 
cement to ſome bodies, and a ſolvent to 
others; thus it conſolidates brick, plaiſter 


of Paris, ſtone, bone, &c. but diſſolves . 


ſalts, and ſubtile earths approaching to 


ſalts, and becomes the inſtrumental caufe 


of their action. See ELEMENT, Sc. 
Fifthly, That water conveys nouriſhment, 


or a more fixed and ſolid matter to the 
parts of vegetables, where having de- 


poſited it, the finer fluid perſpires into 
the atmoſphere, which gives us the phy- 
fical cauſe of the dampneſs and un- 
wholeſqmeneſs of woody countries, as 
they remark3bly fiad in America. For 
all large vegetables act after the manner 
of forciag pumps, and continnally draw 
in large quantities of water at their roots, 


bad diicharge it at their leayes, which 


* 


It is this that 


— 


intimates a method of collecting water iu 
dry countries, and Jikewiſe of making 
"falt-water-freſh, Ser the article Vße c. 
' TATION, SEA WATER, Ge. 
Sixthly, That the water in paſſing thro 
plants, after having depoſited its more 
terreſtrial part, does not always go off 
pore, but Impregnated "with the finer 
efflüuvis, or more ſubtile particles of the 
vegetable; thus making an atmoſphere 
round every plant, according to its nature 
odoriferous or otherwiſe, which ſupplies 
us with a rule for procuring the odori- 
ferous waters of vegetables by diftil. 
A 
Seventhly, That the particles, not fine 
enough to go off thus along with the 
water, are left behind upon the ſurface 
of the leaves add flowers of plants, be- 
ing now thickened or ſtrained from their 
moiſter parts, and remaining in the form 
of honey, manna, gums, balſams, &c, 
according to the-nature of the vegetable. 
And hence appears the phyſical eauſe of 
plants proving more odoriferous and 
ſweet when the weather is both warm 
and moiſt, as immediately after a ſum- 
mer's ſhower, See the articles Hox Ex, 
"Manna, Gum, Ce. 


Eigbtly, That the chemical operator 


ſhould form to himſelf an hygrometer for 
the ſeryice of his laboratory to determine 
the proportion of water at all times con. 
tained in the air, which continually 
mixes with his preparations, differently 
augments their weight, and promotes or 
hinders many of his operations. See La- 
BORATORY and HYGROMETER. 
Ninthly, That pure water makes the 
largeſt part of mineral waters, where it 
is impregnated as a menſtruum, with ſe- 
veral ingredients that it diſſolves or 
drinks up in its paſſage through the 
earth. e 
Tenthly and laſtly, the preceding en- 
quiry affords conſiderable light for dif- 
covering practicable ways of making 
ſea-water freſh and potable, and of pre- 
paring waters by art, ſo as to render 
them fitter for the common economical 
uſes, and the ſervice of many particular 
arts, as medicine, pharmacy, chemiltry, 
brewing, diſtilling, Sc. 
Water is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of 
the mechanical arts and occaſions of life, 
as in the motion of mills, engines, foun- 
tains, and other machines, the con- 
ſtruCtion of all which, ſubſervient thereto, 
or founded thereon, as ſiphone, pumps, 
&c, make the ſubject of hydrauſics. — 
f ne 


AT 


che ürticles MILL, Ex dix E, FOUNTAIN, 
Machu, HYpRAULICs, Sc. 
The laws, properties, Cc. of this fluid,: 


with reſpe& to the foreſaid uſes, as its 


motion, | gravitation, preſſion; elevation, 


action, momenta and velocities, &c, 
which make the ſubject of hydroftatics, 
may be ſeen under the article FLUID and 
HYDROSTATICS. 8 

For the water - poĩſe, or that inftrument 


which ſerves to meaſure the gravity, 


denfity, velocity, &c. of water, ſee the 
article HYDROMETER. 


For the aſcent of water in capillary tubes, 


ſee the article CAPILLARY, 

For an account of the water-clock, the 
water-level, the water - organ, Sc. See 
.CutysYDRaA, LEVEL, ORGAN, &c. 


WATER, in hydrography, and geography, 
is a. common or general name; applied 


to ail liquid tranſparent bodies, gliding 
or flowing on the earth, in which ſenſe 
water and earth are (zid to conſtitute our 
terraqueous globe, See EARTH, 

In this ſenſe, water is diſtinguiſhed with 


regard to the places where it is found, 


into ſea-water, rain-water, ſpring-water, 
well-water, ciſtern.water, lake water, 
moraſs-water, &c. See the articles SEA, 
RAIN, RIVER, SPRING, WELL, &c. 
For the periodical changes to which the 
water of the ſea is liable, ſee the articles 
Tives, FLux, EBB, &c. 


WaTER, in medicine, pharmacy, Sc. call- 


ed allo artificial and medicaied waters, 
are a kind pf liquors procured or prepar- 
ed by art from divers bodies, principal- 
ly of the vegetable tribe, having various 


properties, and ſerving for various pur- 


poſes. Theſe waters are either ſimple, 
or compound; ſimple- waters are thoſe 
procured from ſome one vegetable body, 
the intention of which is to draw out the 


virtues of the herb, ſeed; flower, root, 


or the like, ſo as it may be more con- 
veniently given in that form than any 
other. The means whereby this ſepara- 
tion is effefed, are either evaporation, 


infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation. . See 


EvVAPORATIQN, INFUSION, Cc. 


Tue ſimple waters of chief virtue are the - 


following ones, viz. dill: water, angelica» 
water, mint - water, roſemary - water, 


orange flower-water,' black-cherry-wa- , 


ter, parſley-water, camomile water, peny- 
royal-water, fennel- water, damalk roſe- 
water, hyſſop-water, rue-water, juniper- 
water, elder-water, lovage-water, car- 


minative water, Sc. for the virtues of 


Rach whereof-we refer the reader to thoſe 
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- aſcribed to the ſeveral plants; or othe?_ 


and others by the 
are diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, 


bodies from whence' the water is pro- 
cured, which may be found under their 


proper heads in the courſe of this work. 
+ Compound-.waters, or thoſe wherein ſe- 
veral ingredients are uſed, are very nu- 


merous, and make a large article in com-- 
merce ; ſome prepared by the apothe- 


- caries, according to the diſpenſatory pre- 
ſeripts, for medicinal uſes; others by the - 


diſtillers, to be drank by way of dram 
umers, Sc. They 


Sc. in reſpect either of the ſpecific vir- 


tues of the waters, or the parts of he 


body for the cure whereof they are intend- 
ed, or the diſeaſes they are good again, _. 


or the ingredients they are compounded 


of, or their different uſes, &. 
The moſt conſiderable among the claſs 


of compound-waters, are alexipharmic . 


or alexiterial-waters, ſuch as treacle-wa- 
ter, plague-water, milk-water, poppy= 


| water, Sc. alum- water, angelica- water, 


anniſeed- water, apricot-water, aromatic- 
water, arthritic- water, bryony - water, 
carduus-water, water of ſeparation, or 


depart, cauſtic- water, cephalic- water, 


chalybeat-water, cinnamon- water, clary- 
water, clove · water, cordial- water, coſ- 
metic- water, gentian- water, gum- water, 
hepatic-water, honey-water, hungary- 
water, hyſteric- Water, iced or frozen 
water, imperial-water, lime- water, aqua- 


mirabilis, or the wonderful-water, neph- 


ritic- water, ophthalmic- water, orange- 
water, peach- water, poppy- water, pyony=' 
water, roſe · water, ſcordium- water, ſpe- 
cific-water, ſplenetic - water, ſtomachie- 
water, ſtyptic · water, treaele · water, vul- 


nerary-water, Sc. 


The uſes and preparations of moſt of 


thele, and ſeveral others, may be ſeen as 


they are arranged under their reſpectise 
names throughout the courſe of this _ 
work; but as theſe waters are exceeding 


numerous, and the manner of making 


them, is not always the ſame, we mu 


refer the chemical or medical reader to 
the diſpenſatories, wherein he will find, 


that every one gives his own method as 
the beſt one. | 


We have only three general remarks to | 


add, with regard to thoſe intended for 
drinking. 1. That ſuch wherein any 


thing is infuſed; as bruiſed fruits, pound-# : 


ed herbs, &c, or ground ſpices, muſt be 
always paſſed through a filtre, to ma 
them finer and purer. 2. That thoſe 
made with brandy; or ſpirit of wing, 
are 


* 


"are uſually diſtilled after mixing their 
jngrecients, which renders thoſe hiquors 
exceeding ftrong and dangerous. 3. That 
the waters which take their name from 
- particular things, as cinnamon, Cc. have 
ofien ſome other ingredients, joined with 
them, according to the taſte or ſmell re- 


Wares, in anatomy, is applied to divers 


Iquors or humovurs-in the human body, 
foch is the aqua. phlegmatica, which is 
» ſoſt ſerous humour, contained in the 


pericardiom, and wherein the heart 


fwims, See PeRICARDIUM: - 

Holy Warze, a water prepared every Sun- 
day in the romiſh church, with divers 
proyers, - exorciſms, &c- vied by the 
people io crois themſelves withal at their 
entrance to and going out of, church ; 
and pretended to — the virtue of waſh. 
ing away venial fins, driving away devils, 
preſerving from thunder, diſſolving 
charms, ſecuring from, or curing diſeaſes, 
Sc. Many of the reformed take the uſe 
of holy-water to have been borrowed 
from the luſtral water of the antient 

Romans, See LuSTRATION, 

WATER ORDEAL, or TRIAL, among our 
anceſtors, was of two kinds, by hot and 
by cold, water. Trial or purgation, by 
boiling or hot water, was a way of prov- 


ing crimes, by immerging the body, or . 


the arm, in hot water, with divers re- 
hgious ceremoniesr In the judgment by 
boiling water, the accuſed, or he who 
perſonated the accuſed, was obliged to 
his naked arm into a caldron full of 
tling water, aud to draw out a ſtone 
thence placed at a greater or leſs depth, 
according to the quality of the crime. 
This done, the arm was wrapped u 
and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth, 


and at the end of three days they return» 


ed to view it, when if it were found with- 
out any ſcald, the accuſed was declared 
- Innocent,” The nobles or great perſona- 
ges purged themſelves thus, by hot water, 


and the populace, by cold water, The 


trial, or purgation, by cold water, was 
thus: after certain prayers and other ce- 
remonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, 
or tied up, all in a pelotoon or Jump, 


and thus caſt into a river, lake, or veſſel, 


of cold water, - where if he ſunk he. was 
Held criminal, if he floated, innocent. 

In the levitical law, we find mention 
made of water which ſerved to prove, 
whether or no a woman was an adul- 
tereſs; the formula, as it was perform- 


ed by the prieſt, may be ſeen in the 
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fifth chapter of the bock of Numbers 
WATER, among jewellers, is properly the 


colour or luſtie of diamonds and pearls, 
The term, though leſs properly, is ſome. 
times uſed for the hue or colour of other 
ſtones. See DiamonD and Pear. 
WATER-BAILIFF, is an officer in ſea- 
towns, appointed for the ſearching of 
- ſhips; an in London, the watersbailiff 
hath the ſupetviſing and: ſearch of fiſh, 
brought thither; and the gathering of 
the toll ariſing from the Thames; his 
office is like wiſe to arreſt men for debt, 
Sc. or other perional or criminal matters 
upon the river Thames. 
WarTER-Beetle, Dytiſcus, in zoology. See 
. the article Dyriscus | 
WaTER. SCORPION, „ in zoology, + 
See the article ar Re oof | 


WarzR- BORN E, in the ſea· language. A 


ſhip is laid to be water-borne, when the 
is, where there is no more water than 
will barely bear her from the ground; or 
when lying even with the ground, ſhe 
firſt begins to float or ſwim. 
WATER-COLOURS, in painting, are ſuch 
colours as are only diluted and mixed u 
with gum-water, in contradiſtinction to 
o1}-colours, 
The uſe of water-colours makes what 
we call limning, as that of oil - colours 
does painting, properly ſo called. See 
the articles COLOUR and LiMNING, 
Dead WaTER, in the ſea-lapguage, is the 
eddy.water that follows the ſtern of a 
ſhip, not paſſing away ſo faſt as that 
which ſlides by her ſides. 
WATER, or SEA-GAGE. See GAGE, 
WATER-GANG, a channel cut to drain a 
lace by carrying off a fiream of water. 
ATER-LINE of @ ſbip, a line which di- 
ſtinguiſhes that part of her under water 
from that above, when ſhe is duly laden. 
WATER-MEASURE. Salt, ſea-coal, &c, 
while aboard veſſels in the pool or river, 
are meaſured with the corn · buſhel heaped 
up; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are allow- 
to the buſhel, This is called water- 
meaſure. See the article MsAs UB. 


WarzR- MEN, are ſuch as row in boats, or 


ply on the river Thames, in the govern- 
ment of whom the lord-mayor of London, 
and court of aldermen there, had always 
great power. They ſtill have the ap- 
pointing of their fares, the taking more 
than which, makes them liable to a fine 
of 40s. and half a year's impriſonment. 
The fares aſſeſſed are, from London- 
bridge to Limehouſe, Ratcliff-croſs, &c. 
oars, 1 8. ſcullers, 6d, to Wappin * 
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above the Bridge to Lamdeth, and Vaux- 
hall, oars, 1 8. ſcullers, 6 d. all the ftairs 
between London · bridge and Weſt min- 
ſter, oars, 6 d. ſcullers, 3d. Watermens 


| boats ought to be twelve feet and a half 
in levgth, aud four and a half in breadth; + 
and no apprentice to any waterman ſhall 


take upon him the care of a boat till he 


is ſixteen years of age, if a waterman's : 
' ſon; and ſeventeen, if à landman's ſon, 
unleſs he has worked. with ſome able 
waterman two years, Cc, No tilt. boat, 


17 


ear 41 
Rotberhich church · ſtaire, Te; dar, 6 d. 
ſcullers 3 d. from either ſide of the water 


Y 


* 


e * pM 


— vl aro irs H, — H, four- 
teen feet long, and eigbigen 4nches deep, 
being about twenty · x in number. 


The wheel lies with its two gudgeons, 


or center · pins A B, upon two braſſes in 


4 


or row-barge, Sc. may take in above 
thirty-ſeven paſſengers, or three more by 


the way; nor any boat above eight paſ- 
| , and two by the way, elſe they 


forkait 51. for the firſt offence, and x01. - 
far the ſecond, Cc, and if any perſon 


".& 


be drowned when a greater number are 


teen in, the waterman is declared guilty .. 


of felony, and may be tranſported, &c. 


WATER-SHOOT, a- young ſprig which 


P 


ſprings out of the root or ſtock of a 


tree. | | 
WATER-SHOT, in the ſea-langu7pe, a ſort 
of riding at anchor when a ſhip is moored 
neither croſs the tide, nor right up and 
down; but quartering betwixt both. 


 WaTER-TABLE, in architecture, à ſort of 


ledge left in tone, or brick-walls, about 
eighteen or twenty inches from the 
ground, from which place the thickneſs 
of the wall begins to abate. See WALL. 

WATER-WAY, in a thip, is a ſmall ledge 

of timber, lying fore and aft on the deck, 
cloſe by her ſides, o keep the water from 
running down there. 


WATER-WHEEL,, an engine for raifing 


water- in great quantity out of a deep 
well. See Perfian WHEEL. ; 
WATER-WOKRKS, in general, denote all 


«1 


manner of machines moved by, or em - 


loyed in, raiſing or ſuſtaining water; 

in which ſenſe, water-mills of all kinds, 

fluices, aquaducts, &c. may be called 
water- works. See MILL, &c, 


The term water - works, however, is more 
particularly uſed for ſuch machines a2 


are employed only in raiſing water. 
We ſhall begin with the deſcription of 
that at London-bridge, which is moved 


by the common tide-water of the river 


Thames. AB (plate CCxCVIII. ) the 


axle-tree of the water-wheel, is nineteen. 


keet long, three feet diameter, in which 


C, D, E, F, are four ſets of arms, eight in 
each place, on which are fixed G. G. G. G, 
faur rings, or ſets of felloes, in diameter 


* . 


the pieces MN, which are two great 
arched piece of timber L the levers be- 
ing made circular on their, lower ſides 
to an arch of the radius M O, and keps 
in their places by two arching ftuds 
fixed in the ſtock L, through two mor- 
tiles in the lever MN. The Wheel 56, 
by theſe levers, made te riſe and fall 
with the tide, which is performed in this 
manner: the levers MN are fixteen feet 
Jong; from M, the fulcrum of the lever, 
to O the gudgeon of the water-wheel, 
ſix feet; and from O to the arch at N, 
ten feet. To the bottom of the arch N 
is fixed a ſtrong triple chain. P, made 
after the faſhion of a watch-chain, but 
the links arched te a circle of one foot 


diameter, having notches, or teeth, to 


take hold of the leaves of a pinion of 
calt iron Q ten inches diameter, with 
eight teeth in it moving on an axis. 


The other looſe end of this chain has 


large weight hanging at it, to help to 
3 the — and —. the 
chain from fliding-on the pinion. On 
the ſame axis is fixed-4 cog-wheel R, 
. feet diameter, with 48 cogs. To this 
is applied a trundle, or pinion 8, of fix 


rounds, ' or teeth; and upon the ſame | 


axis is fixed T, a cog- wheel of fifty-one 


- cogs, into which the trundle V, of fix 


rounds, works; on whoſe axis is a winck 
or windlaſs W, by which one man, with 
the two windlaſſes, raiſes or lets down 


the wheel, as there 1s-occafion. And 


becauſe the fulcrums of theſe levers MN 


are in the axis of the trundle K, GE. 


at Mor X, in what fituation ſoever the 


wheel is raiſed or let down, the cog- 


wheel I, I, is always equidiſtaat from 
M, and works or geers truly. 
By means of this machine the ſtrength 


of an ordinary man will raiſe about ity ' 


. ton weight, | 
I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end 
| of the great axis, eight ſeet diameter, 

'and 44 cogs working into a trundle K, 
of 4+ feet diameter, and 20 rounds, 
whole axis or ſpindle is of caft iron 4 
inches in diameter, lying in braſſes at 
each end, as at K | 
Z7 is a quadruple crank of caft iron, the 
metal being fix inches ſquare, each of 


the nccks being turned one foot from the 


: centers 


levers, 'whoſe fulcrum, er prop, is an 
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tenter, which is fixed in braſſes at each 


end in two head-ſtocks. faſtened down 


caps, One end of this crank at V is 


pulwaced cloſe abutting to the end of the 


axle · tree X, where they are at thoſe ends 


fix inches diameter, each having a ſſit in 
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with them, at which joinibg art place 


four valves. The trunk js caſt Wiih four 


. boſſes, or protuberances, 
., againſt the valves to give room for 


ſtanding out 


tmeir opening and ſhutting; and on the 


the ends, where an iron wedge is put, 


X tur t the crank Z . 


3s ene half into the end X, the other half 
into Y, dy means of which the axis 
nd abou | 


The four necks of the crank have each ö 


an iron ſpear, or rod, fixed at their upper 


ends to the reſpective libra, or lever, a 1, 


Theſe levers are twenty-four feet long, 


ters long, ſeven inches bore above, 
and nine below where the valves lie, 
faſtened by ſcrewed flanches over the 
four holes of a hollow trunk of caſt iron, 


Having four valyes in it juſt over eee, 
at the joinin 
barrels, or cylinders, and at one end a 

ſucking pipe or grate 7, going into the 
Water, which ſupplies all the four cy- 


on at the bottom of the 


linders alternately, 


From the lower part of the cylinders dy, 


42, dz, dz, come out necks turning 


upward arch-wiſe, as ggg, whoſe up- 
per parts are caſt with 


anches to ſcrew 


2, 3, 4» within three feet of the end, 


moving on centers in the frame 6666; . 
at the end of which, at c 1, 2, 3, 4, 
are jointed four rods with their forcing 
plugs working into 4 1, 2, 3, 4, four 
caſt jron cylinders four feet three quar- 


up to the trunk HY; Which necks 


have bores of ſeven inches diameter, and 
holes in the trunk above communicating 


through 


upper fide are, four holes ſtopped with 
plugs, to take out on occafion, to.clean'e 
the valves. 


ſtopped by a plug i. To the other iron 


One end of this trunk is 


pipes are 28 as , by flanches, 
ich the water is forced up to 
any height or place requires. 

Beſides theſe four forces, there are four 
more placed at the other ends of the 
libræ, or levers (not ſhewn. here to ayoid 


confuſion, but to be ſeen on the left 
hand) the reds being fixed at a 1, 2, 3, 4, 
working in four cylinders, with their 


arts dd, &. ee, J, gg. and 7, as be- 
ore deſcribed, ſtanding near 44. 
At the other end of the wheel. (at B) is 


| placed all the ſame ſort. of work as at 
the end A is deſcribed, viz, , 


F 


The cog-wheel I, 


The trundle K. 


The ſpindle X. 

The craok V, Z. 

The ſucking pipes . 

The four levers ac, ac, Ec. 
Eight forcing rods, ad, a d, &c, 
Eight cylinders, de, de, Sc. 


Four trunks, ſuch as ee, bb. 


Two forcing pipes, as i. 1 
So that one ſingle wheel works 16 pumps. 


All which work could not be drawn in 


one perſpective view, without making it 
very much confuſed, 8 


A calculation of the quantity of water raiſed by the engines at London bridge. 


In the firſt arch next the city is one wheel with double work of 
Was Ie wheel double work at one end, and fingle'at the other 12 


Second wheel in the middle 


go that one turn of the four wheels makes 


A — — 


16 forcers. 


- p * > 9 — - - | g - 1 


third arch Third hee! S123 te 16 «ll 
vos 535353 ou aa : TS In all 2 forcers, 
One revolution of a wheel makes in every forcer . ſtrokes. 


e firgkes, 
When the river is at beſt, the wheels go fix times round in a minute, : 6. 55 
and but 31 at middle water 8 Le Ray £2 | 
The number of ſtrokes in a minute G 
The ſtroke is 24 feet in a 7 inch bore, raiſes̃ © » 37 alegallons, 
They raiſe per minute 1 Ba —_— CO „ 


ſheads per hour, and at the rate of 46856 
bogſheads in a day, to the height of 120 
feet. l n 


This is the utmoſt quantity they can raiſe, 


That is, 123120 gallons =1954 bog- 


ſuppoſing there were no imperſections or | 


lots at all. 


4 4 » 
But it is certain, from the conſiderations + - 


foll-wing, that no engine can raile lo 


much as — anſwer the quantity of 


water the cylinder contains in the Jengili 
of the forces, or pifton's motion. For, 


Firſt, opening and ſhutting of the valves 
lole nearly ſo much of that column, as 
the height they riſe and fall. 


Secondly, vo leather is ſtrong enough (or 
the piſton, but there muſt continually ſlip, 
or Iquceze by, ſome water, when it 1s 

| raiſed 
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raiſed to «grew belghty and, when the 
column is ſhort, it will. not preſs the lea- 


ther enough to the cylinder, or barrel: 
but, eſpecially at the beginning or firſt 
moving: of the piſton, there is ſo little 
weight on it, that, before the leather can 
expand, there is ſome loſs, * 

Thirdly, and this loſs is more or leſs, 
as the piſtons are looſer or ſtraiter lea- 
thered, 


Fourthly, when the leathers grow too- 


the pillar to be raiſed, 3 
Fifthly, if they are leathered very tight, 


ſoft, they are not capable of ſuſtaining 
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However, the perfeRions or errors of eu- 


ſo as to loſe'no water, then a great part - 
of the- engine's force is deftroyed by — 
tion. | | 

By ſome experiments accurately made on 
engines, whoſe parts are large and excel- 
lently performed, they will lole one fifth | 
and ſometimes one fourth of the calcu- 2 
lated quantity. : 


gines are to be compared together, by _ - 
the calculated quantities of forces; far. as 

they differ in thoſe, they will propor- 
tionably differ in their actual perform- 


% 2 , 
ances, 


The power by which the wheels are moved, 
The weight of the pillar of water on a forcer 7 inches diameter and 120 feet high. 


94x 5=49 lb. 


bp 


The pounds avoirdupoiſe in a yard, nearly... 
40 yards high. | Ly 


1960 15. on one forcer, 


The whole weight 


7 ton 
X11.% 


[4 


8,3)79-1(9,5+ ton on the crank, 
2,2)9,5(4,3 ton on trundle. 5 


Wallower 4 4 


The ſpur wheel a - 


Radius of the great wheel 


The force on the floats 18 Cwt. 40 th. 
But ta allow for friction and velocity, may be reckoned x ton +. | 
The ladles, or paddles, 14 feet long, 18 inches deep, = 22,4 !quare feet. 


The fall of water is at a mean — 


The velocity of the water, 4 feet in 21“ of time. 
21 — feet 5 > 60“: = 685 feet per minute. Fi 

The velocity of the wheel = 310 feet per minute. . 
Quantity expended on the wheel, according to the velocity of the ſtream, 1433 


hogſheads per ſecond. 


But at the velocity of the wheel 645 hogſheads per ſecond. 
The velocity of the wheel to the velocity of the water, as 1 to 2, 2. 


Fig. 1. plate CCXCIX. repreſents a 
curious machine for raiſing water, exe- 
cuted at Nynphenbourg, by the count de 
Whal, maſter of the works to the elector 
of Bavaria. It raiſes water ſixty feet 
high into a reſervoir, for the ule of the 
elector's gardens. 

The water of the canal, falling down 
the inclined-plane at Q turns the large 


wheel repreſevted in the figure, the cir- 


cumference of which, by cogs, moves 


the arbor D, and the ſame on the other 
Vor. IV. 


8 forcers always lifting. 


{ 15680 15. = 140 Cwt. = 7 ton weight on the engine at once. 
Then the crank pulls the libra 3 feet from the f 


orcer, and 8, 3 feet from the center, 


- 4 
10) 17, 201,72 ton. 
20 
34,40 Cwt. 


- 21 feet. 
44,8 | 
6 gallons in a cubic foot. 
268,8 | | 
1᷑0“0, i. in a gallon. ; 
112) 2688 (24 hundred. 


fidez to thoſe are faſtened the piſtons 
of ſixteen forcing pumps G, four on 1M 
each ſide the arbor, as repreſented in the 8 
figure. . 1 
From each of theſe pumps is a tube, 
through which the water is forced into 
the pipe O, and from thence through the 
pipe P, which conveys it into the reſer- 
voir. Theſe pumps are faſtened toge- 
ther by pieces of timber, with iron 
clamps, to make them firm, as may, be 
ſeen in the figure, . 
19 . This 


wat 


ſerves to be imitated, either in whole or 
in part, when water is to be raiſed, 


- We ſhall conclude this account of water- 


works with a deſcription of two machines 
much uſed in Holland, 


Fig. 2. ibid. repreſents another machine 


for raiſing water: it is moved by the 


man C, walking in the wheel C, as is 
- plain from the figure. The large wheel 
A, A, G, has ſeven ſquare holes in its 


circumference, as A, A, A, which run in 


_ A ſpiral form to the axis B. The water, 


by the motion of the wheel whoſe circum- 
ference is conſtantly immerſed in it, runs 


along theſe ſpiral tubes to the axis; from 


whence it is conveyed to D, where it is 
diſcharged, and by means of the trough 
and ſpout F, F, conveyed to the reſeryoir 
deſtined to receive it, : B 

Fig. 3. ibid. repreſents a machine uſed 


dy the Dutch for freeing their dykes of 


water, It conſiſts of five pieces of board, 
forming a kind of ſcoop, as B ; the han- 
dle C is ſuſpended by a rope faſtened to 
three poles placed triangularly, and 
faſtened together at A, as is plain from 
the figure, As the working of this ma- 
chine conſiſts in balancing it, and di- 
recting it ſo that, after having filled it 
with water, it may throw it on the other 
ſide of the dam, we ſhall only obſerve 
that the labourer at two ſtrokes can draw 
only half à cubic foot of water in four ſe- 
conds, which amounts to four hundred 
cubic feet in an hour, 


Fig. 4. ibid, is another machine of the 


' ſame kind with that above deſcribed. 


alternately in the water; 


'The figure ſufficiently explains its uſe. 
It is worked by two men, one at A, and 
another at D, 'The machine moves on 
the center B, and each end is immerſed 
which means 
it flows into each end of the machine, 


Where there is a valve, to prevent its re- 


turning z and, by the alternate motion of 
the machine, the water ſo taken up is 
conveyed to B, and from therice, by the 
ſpout C, over the dam, 


WATERFORD, a port town of Ireland, 


capital of the county of Waterford, ſitu- 


« 
* 


ated on the river Sure, eight miles north 
of the ſea; weſt longitude 9®, north 
Jatitude 529 12/, | 

It is one of the largeſt cities in Ireland, 
and has a good foreign trade. 


- WATERING, in the manufactures, is to 
| give x luſtre to ſtuffs, &c. by wetting 


fightly with gum-water, and then 


o 
| 


[ 3422) WAY. 
This is a very good machine, and de- 


paſſing them through the preſs, or caden · 


der, whether hot or cold. 


The gum-water ought to be pure, thin, 
and clear, otherwiſe the folds of the ſtuff 
will ſtick together: the operation muſt 


alſo be performed when the water is very 


hot, that it may penetrate, 


WATLINGTON, a market-town of Ox- 


fordſhire, ſituated twelve miles ſouth- eaſt 
of Oxford. | | 


WA'TTON, a market-town of Norfolk, 


ſixteen miles ſouth-weſt of Norwich. 


WAVE, unda, in philoſophy, cavity in 


the ſurface of water, or other fluid, with 


an elevation aſide thereof, See FLviD. 


Sir Iſaac Newton explains the nature of 


waves in water after the following man- 


ner: Let AB and CD (pl. CCxCvll. 
fig. 2. no 1.) be the ſurface of water 
quieſcent in the upright leg K L, MN, 
of a received tube. And if the water be 
put into motion, and aſcends in the leg 
KL to EF it will deſcend in the leg 
MN to GH; fo that EA=DH, 
Again, let PV be a pendulum vibrating 


- In the cycloid RPS, its length VP, from 


the point of ſuſpenſion to the center of 
oſcillation, is equal to' half the length of 
the water in the tube; let P be the loweſt 
point, and PQ an arch of the cycloid, 
equal to the altitude AE 

he force by which the water is alter - 
nate ly accelerated and retarded in its mo- 


tion in the tube, is the exceſs of the 


weight of water in either leg above the 


weight in the other; and, therefore, 


when the water in the leg K L aſcends to 
EF, and in. the other leg deſcends to 
GH, that force is equal to the weight 
of the two equal quantities of water 


- AEFB+CGHD=2AEFB; and, 


therefore, is to the weight of the whole 


water, as EA to VP, or as PQ to 


PR; becauſe the 'ſemi-cycloid PR is 
equal to the length of the pendulum 
which deſcribes it; from the nature of 
the curve. 

All the power by which the weight P is 
in any point Q accelerated or retarded in 
the cycloid, is, to its whole weight, as 


the diſtance PQ from the loweſt point P, 


to the length of the ſemi-cycloid PR, 
Wherefore, as the moving forces of the 
water and peridulum are at firſt quieſcent, 
thoſe powers will move them equally in 


equal times, and cauſe that they go for- 


wards and backwards together with a re- 


- ciprocal motion: all which is eaſily de- 
duced from what has been faid of the na- 
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ture of the cycloid, the motion of hea- 
vy bodies, and the forces of bodies in 
moto. $1272 t: | 
Hence it follows, that, whether the di- 
ftance AE be great or ſmall, the reci- 
procations of the water will all be per- 
formed in equal times. Alſo, it follows, 
that if the whole Jength of the water-be 
78, 4 inches, each reciprocation, or aſcent 
and deſcent of the water, will be per- 
formed in one ſecond of time; becauſe a 
pendulum of half that length vibrates in 
that time. Laſtly, if the length of the 
aqueous.canal be increaſed or diminiſhed, 
the time of each reciprocation will be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed in the ſubduplicate 
ratio of the length, 

When the nature of waves in water is 
conſidered, it will be found to agree 
very nearly with the motion of the water 
in the tube abovementioned ; and, con- 


ſequently, their motion will be ſimilar to 


that of a pendulum. For let EFG 
(ibid. no 2.) repreſent the level ſurface 
of water when it is not agitated ſo as to 

reduce waves; when it is thus agitated, 
2 AB CD repreſent the wavy ſurface, 
AC the higheſt parts of the waves, and 
B D the lowelt or concave part. Then 
it is evident, the weight of the water at 
A above EG will cauſe it to deſcend 
as far below the level to B; and with 
the motion acquired by that deſcent, it 
it will again aſcend to the ſame height C, 
and ſo produce a conſtant ſueceſſion of 
waves in the watery ſurface, after the 


ſame manner as was ſhewn in the tube, 
Hence it follows, that becauſe the length 


of the whole water to be moved- is from 
the higheſt point A to the loweſt point B, 
if the length of a pendulum be half AB, 
it will ofcillate once while the water de- 
ſcends from A to B; and in anather 
oſcillation, it will aſcend from B to C; 
and ſo' on. So that a wave will paſs 
through its whole length in the time of 
two oſcillations; and, therefore, in the 
time of one oſcillation of a pendulum 
four times as long, or equal to AB C. 

Whence, becauſe ABC, in very large 
and wide waves, is nearly equal to the 
breadth AC; therefore, when the waves 
are 39,2 inches broad, they will undulate 
in one ſecond of time; and, conſe- 


quently, fince the times of all the undula- 


tions are equal, there will be 39, 24 60 


2352 inches, or 196 feet, run through 


by a wave in one minutez which 1s 
23760 feet fer hour, - Hence, alſo, the 
yelocity of greater or leſſer wayes will be 


WAV Faw 


FAY 

increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſubduplr- 
cate proportion of their breadth i that id, 
if V velocity of the greater waves 
AB CD, and vg velocity of the leſſer 
waves a. b. c. d. e. f. &c. then it will be 
V: V:: AC: Vac. Becauſe the ve - 
locities and times of bodies, moved in 
any manner by gravity, are proportional 
to the ſquare roots of the perpendicular 
altitudes, and thoſe altitudes are as the 


lengths of pendulums; and, therefore, 


as the breadth of waves. 

The waves of the ſea are of two kinds, 
natural and accidental, The natural 
waves are thoſe which are exactly pro- 
portioned in ſize to the ſtrength of the 
wind, whoſe blowing gives origin to 
them, The accidental waves are thoſe 

occaſioned by the wind's reacting upon it - 

ſelf by repercuſſion from hills and moun- 

tains, or high ſhores, and by the waſhing 
of the waves themſelves, otherwiſe of the . 
natural kind, againſt rocks and ſhoals: 
all theſe caſes give the waves an eleva- 


tion, which they can never have in their 


natural ſtate. | 

Mr, Boyle has proved, by numerous 
experiments, that the moſt violent wind 
never penetrates deeper than fix feet into 
the water; and it ſhould ſeem a natural 
conſequence of this, that the water moved 
by it can only be elevated to the ſame 
height of fix feet from the level of the ſur- 


face in a calm: and this fix feet of eleva- 


tion being added to the fix of excavation, 
in the part whence that water ſo elevated 
was raiſed, ſhould give twelve feet far 
the utmoſt elevation of a wave. This is 
a calculation that does great honour to 
its authorz for count Marbgli meafured 
carefully the elevation of the waves near 
Provence, and found that, in a very vio- 
lent tempeſt, they aroſe only to ſeven 
feet above the natural level of the ſea, 
and this additional foot in height he ea- 
fily reſolved into the accidental ſhocks of 
the water againſt the bottom, which was 

in the place he meaſured them in, not 10 
deep as to be out of the way of affecting 
the waves; and he allows that the addi - 
tion of one ſixth of the height of a wave, 


from ſuch a diſturbance from the bottom, 


is a very moderate alteration from what 
would have been its height in a deep ſeaz 
and concludes, that Mr. Boyle's calcula- 
tion holds perfectly right in deep ſeas, 
where the waves are purely natural, and 
have no accidental cauſes to. render them 
larger than their juſt proportion. In deep 
water, under the high ſhores of the fame 
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part of France, this author found the na- 


toral elevation of the waves to be only 

- Five feet; but he found alſo, that their 

breaking _ rocks, and other acci- 
1 


© dents to 


ch they were liable in this 
| 1 raiſed them to eight feet 
high. . 

We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calcyla- 


tion, that no wave of the ſea can riſe 


more than fix feet above its natural level 


* 


in open and deep water for waves im- 
menſely higher than theſe are formed, in 


violent tempeſts, in the great ſeas. - 


Theſe, however, are not to be accounted 


waves in their natursl ſtate, but they are 
Gngle waves formed of many others; 
for in theſe wide plains of water, when 


done wave is raiſed by the wind, and would 


elevate itſelf up to the exact height of {ix 
feet, and no more, the motion of the 
water is ſo great, and the ſucceſſion of 
the waves fo quick, that, during the 


time this is riſing, it receives into it ſeve- 


ral other waves, each of which would 
have been at the ſame height with itſelf; 
theſe run into the frſt wave, one after 


another, as it is riſing: by this means. 


its riſe is continued much longer than 
it naturally would have been, and it be- 
comes terribly great. A number of 
theſe complex wares arifing together, 
and being continued in a long ſucceſſion 
by the continuation of the ſtorm, make 
the waves ſo dangerous to ſhips, which 


. the fatlors in their phraſe call mountains 


high. 


Wave OFFERING, in jewiſh antiquity, a 


— 


ſacrifice offered by agitation, or wavivg, 
towards the four cardinal points ' of the 
compaſs, See the article SACRIFICE. 


WAVED, Wavy, or Wavsx, in he- 


raldry, is ſaid of a bordure, or any or- 
dinary, or charge, in a coat of arms, 


. Having its out-lines indented, in manner 


of the riſing and falling of waves: it is 
uſed to denote, that the firſt of the family 
in whoſe arms it ſtands, acquired its ho- 
nours for ſea- ſervice. | | 


WAVING, in the ſea-language, is the 


WAVREN, or GaveRENn, See the ar- 


. N to a veſſel to come near or 
ae Hl. 


ticle GavERE RM. 


. 


WAX, or Bees-wax, in natural-kiſtory, 2 


7 


firm and "ſolid ſubſtance, moderately 
heavy, and of a fine yellow colour, 
formed by the bees from the farina of 
flowers, which they work vp and com- 
preſs into 2 maſs, or fart of cake, and of 


„ Which they form their honey-combs ; 


Bees-wax, on being 


— 


WAX 
from whence it is obtained by heating and 
ſtrainiag them through a linen cloth, or 
by preſſing them betwixt iron-plates, &c. 
'The'beſt fort is chat of u lively yellow 
colour, and an agreeable ſmell, ſome- 
what like Mat of honey: when new it is 
- toughiſh, yet eaſy to break; but by age 
it Hecomes harder and more brittle, loſes 
its fine colour, and in a great meaſute its 
ſmell. See the article Hon EY-couz. 
From the common yellow wax, by the 
mere effect of ſun and air, or by what is 
called bleeching, is ſormed what we term 
White-wax, and ſome, very improperly, 
virgin-wax. As the greater the ſurface 
is in proportion to the quantity, the 
ſooner and more perſectiy this operation 
is perſorwed. The uſval way is to melt 
the wax in hot water; when melted, 
they preſs it through a ſtrainer of tole- 
Table fine linen, and pour it into round 
and very ſhallow moulds. | When hard- 
ened by cooling; it is taken out and ex- 
poſed to the ſun and air, ſprinkling it 
now and then with water, and often 
turning it: by this means it ſoon be- 
comes white. The beſt fort is of a clear 
and almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs, dry, 
hard, brittle, and of an agreeable ſmel], 
like that of the yellow wax, but much 
_ © weaker, | En 0 +: 
The common yellow wax is of very great 


- uſed both in medicine and in many of the 
arts and manufactures. 


| It is ſometimes 
given internally, as in dyſenteries, and 


other eroſions of the inteſtines ; but its 


great uſe is in the making ointments ard 
plaſters for external uſe, and the grezter 
part of thoſe of the ſhops owe their con- 
fiſtence to it. The white wax is alſo an 
ingredient in ſome of the cerates and 
| oiniments of the ſhops; and is uſed in 
making candles, and in many of the 
nicer-arts and manufaftures, where wax 
is required. g 
imported, pays à 
duty of 9 8. 6.52.9. the hundred weight, 


and draws back, on exportation, 3% 


716, 


Preparations of Wax. The butter and il 


af wax are thus prepared: Cut the wax 
in pieces and put them into a retort, 
which” muſt be half filled with thele 
pieces; and the reſt of the retort being 
— filled with ſand, it muſt be placed ina 
ſand furnace. At firſt an acid ſpirit 
ariſes, and afterwards a thick oil, called 
the butter of wax, ſticks in the neck of 
the retort, unleſs it be heated by apply- 
ing a live coal. This may be rectified 
os, into 


* 
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virtue in eurin 
reſtoring flexibility to the parts. It cures 
| chipped 
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times, without addition, in à ſand-heat. 


- The butter is an extremely ſoft and ano- 
' dyne unguent; highly emollient and 
relaxing agreeable to the nerves; and, 


when robbed on contracted limbs, proves 


of great benefit to them. It is an excel- 


lent linĩment for the piles, and takes off 


the pain attending them in a very ſud- 


den and ſurprizing manner. It alſo keeps 
the ſkin ſoft, and is one of the beſt things 


known to keep itfrom cracking or chop- 


ing in the winter. * 


he oil of wax, has alſo a very fingular 
contracted tendons and 


nipples in women who give 
ſuck any other application, and 


is as ſucceſsful againſt chapped lips, and 


the cracking of the ſkin of the hands, 


WAX [3425] 
„into u tin oil; by diſtilling it ſeveral 


o > 5 


WAY 

a conũderable thickneſs. When this ie 
grown dry and hard, it-makes the half 
mould; the ſecond half of which may be 


obtained in the fame manner. The two 


parts of the mould being joined together, 
a little bees - wax melted and brought to 
u due heat, being poured through a hole 


made in a convenient part of the mould, 


| and preſently ſhook therein, will repre- 


ſent the original fruit. 


WAX-WORK, the repreſentation of the 


faces, Sc. of perſons living or dead 


made by applying plaſter of Paris in a 


kind of paſte, and thus forming a mould 
containing the exact repreſentation of the 


features. Into this mould melted wax 


formed 


only rubbing them once in three or four 


days with it. It is alſo of great uſe in 
diſeuſſio 


cold tumours arifing on the 
face, and thoſe on the fingers in winter. 


Sealing Wax is made in the following 


manner: Take one pound of bees - wax; 


three ounces of fine turpentine; olive- 


oil, and roſin, finely powdered, of each 
one ounee: when they are well melted, 
and the droſs taken off, put in an ounce 
and a half of vermillion, or red - lead, 
finely ground, and ſtir them together till 


they are well incorporated: and when 
this mixture grows a little cool roll it in- 
to ſticks, or in any other form. 


If you 
would have it black, inftead of vermil- 
lion, or red-lead, put in lamp-black. 
The ſoft, red, and green wax, uſed in 
large feals to ſome of our law-writings, 


- are thus made: Melt bees-wax over a 


2 with ſuch a proportion of 
enice turpentine as, when cold, will 
give it the due conſiſtence: this is de- 
termined by repeated trials, firſt putting 
in but little turpentine, and afterwards 


more and more, till by dropping a piece 


upon a marble to cool, it is found of the 
true conſiſtence. They then colour it 
with red-lead, or vermillion, or with ver- 


diter, or whatever colours they pleaſe; the 


mixture in this ſtate receiving any. 


Grafting-Wax, a compoſition ſerying to 
bind the graft to the cleft of the ſtock. 


For the manner of making which, ſee 
Methods of GRAFTING. | 


edges, and that part of the fruit which is 


- uncovered; then nimbly throw on its 


| tempered alabaſter or plaſter of Paris, to 


To imitate fruit in Wax: Take the fruit. 
and bury it half way in clay; oil its 


is poured, and thus a kind of maſks are 
which being painted and ſet 
ſs eyes, and the figures dreſſed in 
their proper habits, they bear ſuch a re- 
ſemblance that it is difficult to diſtinguiffi 
between the copy and the original. 


WAXING, in chemiſtry, the preparation 


of any matter to render it fit and diſpoſed 


to liquify, or melt, which of itſelf it was 


not. | 

This is frequently done, to. enable things 

— penetrate into metals and other ſolid 
dies. | | 


WAY, a paſſage or road. See Roar, 


The roman ways are divided into conſu- 


lar, pretorian, military, and public; and 
of theſe we have four remarkable ones in 


England : the firſt, Watling ſtreet, or 
' Watheling-ftreet, leading 


from Dover 


to London, Dunſtable, Touceſter, Atter- 
| fton, and the Severn extending as far as 


Angleſea in Wales. The ſecond, called 
Hikenild, or Ikenild-ftreet, ftretches from 
Southampton over the river Ifis at Ne- 
bridge; thence by Camden and Lich- 


- field; then- paſſes the Derwent, near 


Derby, and ends at Tinmouth, The 
third, called Foſſe-way, becauſe in ſome 
places it was never perfected, but lies as a 
large ditch, leads from Cornw¾al through 
Devonſhire, by Tethbury, near Stow in 
the Wolds; and hefide Coventry to Lei. 
c-(ter, Newark, and fo to Lincoln. The 
fourth, called Erming, or Erminage- 
ſtreet, extends from St. David's, in- 
Wales, to Southampton. 1 


High Way. See HIGH-WAY. 


See the article GaLaxyY. 


Way of a ſbip, is ſometimes the ſame ag 


- 


her rake, or run forward or backward: 


but this term is moſt commonly under- 
ſtodd of her failing. Thus when ſhe 


goes a-pace, it is ſaid that ſhe hath a 


© good way, or makes a freſh way. 80 


when 


| - 
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WE A 
when an gccount is kept how faſt ſhe 
fails by the log, it is called keeping an 

\ account of her way; and becauſe moſt 
ſhips are apt to fall a little to leeward of 
their true courſe, they always in caſting 


up the log-board, allow ſomething for 
her leeward way, 


War of the rounds, in fortification, is a 


ſpace left for the paſſage of the rounds 
between the rampart and the wall of a 

- fortified town, This is not now much 
in ule z becauſe the parapet, not being 
above a foot thick, is ſoon overthrown by 
the enemy's cannon. 

WaAY-wisER, an inſtrument otherwiſe 
called perambulator, See the article 
PERAMBULATOR. $24 

WaAY-woODE, a title given to the governors 
of the chief places in the empire of Mul- 
covy, as alſo in Poland. 

WEAR, or WE ER, a great ſtank or dam 
in a river, fitted for the taking of fiſh, or 
for conveying the ſtream to a mill. 

New wears are not to be made, or others 
altered, to the nuſance of the public, 
under a certain penalty, 

WEASEL, in zoology, a ſpecies of Mu- 

ftela, with the tip of the tail black. See 
the article MUSTELa. 
This is a ſmaller animal than the pole- 
cats the- head is ſmall, of an ovated 
form, and ſharp at the ſnout: the ears 
are ſmall, ſhort and -patulous : the eyes 
of a fierce aſpect: the mouth well fur- 
niſned with teeth: the upper jaw longer 
than the under: the body is about eight 
inches long, and ſlender: the tail is a 
third -part the length of the body : the 
legs are ſhort and ſlender : the feet have 
five toes armed with ſharp claws : the 
whole body is covered with a fine and 
tolerably long fur: the back is of a dark» 
iſh colour, and the belly is white. 

WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the 
atmoſphere with regard to heat, cold, 

wind, rain, froſt, Sc. 

At it is in the atmoſphere that all plants 
and animals live, and as that appears to 
be the great principle of moſt animal and 
vegetable productions, alterations, Cc. 
ihere does not ſeem any thing, in all 
philoſophy, of more immediate concern- 
ment to us than the tate of the weather, 
2nd a knowledge of the great influence it 
has on our bodies, What vaſt, but re- 
gular, alterations a liitle turn of wea- 
ther makes in a tube filled with mercu- 
xv, or ſpirits of wine, or in a piece of 
firing, Sc. every body knows, in the 
commeg inftance of barometers, thermo- 
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WE A 
meters, &c, and it is owing partly to ove 
inattention, and partly to our unequal 
and intemperate courſe of living, that we 
do not feel as great and regular ones in 
the tubes, chords, and fibres of our o 
bodies, FE 
WEATHER-COCK, or WEATHER-VANE, 
a moveable vane. in form of a cock, or 
other ſhape, placed on high, to be turned 
round according to the direction of the 
wind, and point out what quarter the 
wind blows from, See Wind. 
WEATHER-GLASSES, are inſtruments.con- 
trived to indicate the ſtate or diſpoſition'of 
the atmoſphere, and the various altera- 
tions in the weather: ſuch are barome. 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, @c, 
See the articles BAROMETER, THER- 
MOMETER, Sc. 
WEATHER-GAGE, in the ſea-language, 
- See the article GAGE, 
WEATHERING, among ſailors, ſigni- 
fies the doubling, or ſailing by a head- 
land, or other place, 
WEAVING, the art of working a web of 
cloth, ſilk, or other ſtuff, in a loom with 
a ſhvitle, - For the manner of performing 
which ſee the article CLOTH, &c, 
Wravixd-LooM, a machine for weaving 
cloth, ſilk, Sc. by raiſing the threads of 
the warp in order to throw in the ſhoot, 
and ſtrike it cloſe, - Of theſe there are 
various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ferent ſorts of cloths, ſtuffs, ſilks, Cc. 
in which they are employed, and which 
are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the number 
and variety of the threads they raiſe in 
order to work the warp, either plain or 
in figures, by making more or leſs of the 
woof or ſhoot appear through the warp. 
In order to give a general idea of weav- 
ing, we ſhall here deſcribe the parts of 
the common weaver's loom. See plate 
CCXCII. fig. 2. in which 9,9, are the 
loom poſts; 10. the croſs-bars : 11. 
the batten; which ſerves to ſtrike in, 
and cloſe more or leſs the threads of the 
woof : 12. the cap of the batten, or 
a long bar, which the weaver takes hold 
of in one hand and then in the other: 
13. the block, or under part of the 
ſame, containing the reed within the 
lower bar: 14. the croſs-piece, or bur - 
don and pin, which helps to make the 
batten moveable: 15. the gallows ; a 
piece of wood ſuſpending the pully, on 
which the cord moves that is tied to the 
two lams: 16. the breaſt-bar; a flat 
ſquare piece of wood, with an opening 
in it to let the ſtuff through, which is 
c rolle 
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rolled on the knee - roll: 14. the cane · 


roll, which the warp is turned on at 
the other end of the loom: 18. the reed: 


20. pullies, upon which the cords roll 
that are faſtened to the lams: 21. the 


' tumbler z which is a cord that paſſes 


from one lam to the other over the pully 


20, and cauſes the working of the lams 


by its aſcending and deſcending : 22. the 
muffle in which the pully acts: 23. a 


ſxain, or leiſh, cut into proper lengths, 


to mend the leiſnes of the harneſs that 
happen to break: 24. a bobbin of the 
warp, to mend the threads of the'warp 
that occaſionally break: 25. lizard thread, 
to mend thoſe of the lizier that happen to 
break; and which, eſpecially in cloth, 
are very different from the warp : 26. 


the box to hold the quills: 28. the foot- 


bar: 29. the trundles, or moveable 
bars, tied with two cords to the lower 
virgee of each lam. When the foot 
preſſes a treadle, the lam that is faſtened 
to it ſinks, and the other riſes by the help 
of the tumbler : 30. the foot-Rtep: 31. 
the temple z a double flat ruler, having 
ſmall teeth at the extremities; it may be 


| lengthened or ſhortened by the help of a 


catch that is in one of the rulers, and 


. introduced in a groove in the other 


ruler, The teeth in the extremities are 
faſtened in the lizier of the work, by 
which means it is kept of an equal 
breadthz and as the work advances the 
temple is moved forwards : 32. the ſhut- 
tle ſeen in front and profile: 33. the 
knee-roll, on which the work is rolled 


| as it is wove: 34. the tantow; an 


iron leaver to turn the knee-rol] ; 35. the 
reed ſeen ſeparate, 


WEB, a tort ef tiffue, or texture formed 


of threads interwoven with each other; 
ſome whereof are extended in length, and 
called the warp; and others drawn a- 
croſs, and called the woof. See the ar- 
ticles CLOTH, WARP, Sc. 


Spiders WEB, or COBWEB., See the ar- 


ticle COBWEB, | 


WEDGE, cuneus, one of the mechanical 


wers, as they are called. See POWER, 
he wedge is a triangular priim, whoſe 


+ baſes are equilateral acute-angled tri- 


angles. See the articles PRISM, &c. 


The power of the wedge ACBH (plate 
. CCXCVIIL, tig. 3.) is evident from its 
conſiſting of two equal_inclined planes, 


AHC and BHC: but as it is chiefly 

uſed to feparate the adhering parts of 

wood, the coheſion of whigh is every 

where variable and uncertain, there can 
4 


WES - 
be no regular calculation of the actual 
effect of the wedge,-in this caſe, But if 
we NN the power of coheſion in the 
wood A D E B̃ to be uniform, or to make 
every where an equal reſiſtance to the 
wedge ABC, dividing its parts A F and 
BG; then the power of the wedge would 
be to the reſiſtance of the wood, as their 
velocities inverſely, that is, as the ſpaces 
moved through in the ſame time, that is, 


as the height of the wedge HC to half 
its width A H. | 


WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the 
week, ſo called from a faxon idol named 


Woden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, worthip- 


' ped on this day. i 
Ab g 


WEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent, 
ſo called from the cuſtom obſerved in the 
antient chriftian church of penitents ex- 
preſfing their humiliation at this time, by 
appearing in ſack-cloth and aſhes. The 
want of this diſcipline is at preſent ſup- 
plied, by reading publicly on aſh-wed- 


neſday the curſes denounced in ſcripture 


againft the ſeveral ſorts of fins, the people 
repeating after each curſe, Amen, 


WEED, a common name for all rank and 


wild herbs, that grow of themſelves, ta 
the detriment of other uſeful herbs they 
grow among. os. 


WEED, in the miners-language, denotes 


the degeneracy of a load or vein of fine 
metal into an uſeleſs marcaſite. 


WEEK, ſeptimana, bebdomada, in chro- 


nology; a divifion of time compriſing ſe- 

ven days, | 
The origin of this divifion of weeks, or 
of computing time by ſevenths, is greatly 
controverted. Some will have it to take 
its riſe from the four quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes or 


phaſes, which, being about ſeven days 


diſtant, gave occaſion to the diviſion, 
Be this as it will, the diviſion is certam- 
ly very antient. The Syriavs, Egyptians, 
and moſt of the oriental nations, appear to 
have uſed it from all antiquity: though 
it did not get footing in the weſt till 
Chriſtianity brought it in: the Romans 
reckoned their days not by ſevenths but 
by ninths, and the antient Greeks by de- 


cads or tenths. 


Indeed, the Jews divided their time by 
weeks, but it was vpon a different prin- 
ciple from the eaſtern nations. God him 
ſelf appointing them to work fix days, 
and to reſt the ſabbath, in order to keep 


up the-ſenſe and remembrance of the 


creation; which being effected in fix 
days, he reſted the ſeventh. 
. : is, Pa 
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Pafiion WEEK, or the Holy WEIx, is the 
laſt week in Lent, wherein the church - 
celebrates the myſtery of our Saviour's 
death and. paſſion, | 

WzEK, or Wyck, in geography, a par- 
liament and port-town of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Cathneſsz weſt long. 22 45/, 
north lat. 58? 40. - 

WEEN, or Hun, a little iſland in the 
ſound, at the entrance into the Baltic, 
fixteen miles north of Copenhagen. 

WEEVER, in ichthyology, the trachinus 
with the lower jaw longeſt, and with - 
out beards. See TRACHINUS. 

It grows to ſix or eight inches in length, 
and is thick in proportion: the head is 
large and compreſſed, the eyes ſtand 
near one another at the top of it; the 
iris is of a gold yellow, the body is com- 
preſſed, the lateral line ſtraight; there is 
on each ſide at the opercula a large and 
robuſt ſpine; the tail is ſcarce at all ſork 
ed; the firſt back fin has five prickly 
rays ; the ſecond has thirty-onez the 
pectoral fins have each ſixteen rays, and 
the pinna ani has thirty-two. 5 
WEIDEN, a town of Bavaria, ſituated on 
the river Nab, fifteen miles north of 
Amberg. % r 
WEIGH, War, or Wer, Waga, a 
weight of cheeſe, wool, Sc. containing 
236 pounds avoirdupoiſe, Of corn, the 
weigh contains forty buſhels; of barley 
or malt, fix quarters, In ſome places, 
as Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 
pounds. | 
WEIGHER, an officer indivers cities ap- 
pointed to weigh the commodities bought 
or ſold in a public balance. 


' WEIGHING, the act of examining a bo- 


dy in the balance to find its weight. 

WEIGHING-CHAIR, a machine contrived, 
by SanRorius, to determine the quantity 

of food taken at a meal, and to warn the 
feeder when he had his quantum. 

WEtGHING-ANCHOR, is the drawing it 
out of the ground it had been caſt into, 
in order to ſet ſail, or quit a port, road, 
or the like, 

WEIGHT, Gravity, pondus, in phy ſics, 
a quality in natural bodies whereby they 
tend downwards, towards the center of 
the earth. Or, weight may be defined, in 
a leſs limited manner, to be a power in- 
herent in all bodies whereby they tend to 
ſome common point, called the center of 
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.. gravity ! und that with 8 greater or le 


velocity, as they are more or leſs denſe, 
or as the medium they paſs thro' is more 
or _ rar | 
In the common uſe of language, wei 
and gravity are — — — 
the ſame thing. Some authors, however, 
make a difference between them; and 
hold gravity only to expreſs a niſus or 
endeavour to deſcend, but weight an 
actual deſcent. But there is room for a 
better diſtinction. In effect, one may 
conceive gravity to be the quality as in- 
herent in the body; and weight the ſame 
quality, exerting itſelf either againſt an 
obſtacle, or otherwiſe. Hence, weight 
may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into 
abſolute and ſpecific, See Gravity. 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the 
weights of all bodies, at equal diftances 
from the center of the earth, are pro- 
portionable to the quantities of matter 
each contains. Whence it follows, that 
the weights of bodies bave not any de- 
ndence on their forms, or textures; 
and that all ſpaces are not equally full 
of matter, Hence, alſo, it follows, that 
the weight of the ſame body is different, 
on the ſurface of different parts of the 
earth; by reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, 
but a ſpheroid, See the article EARTH. 
WE1GHT, p0xdns, in mechanics, is any 
thing to be raiſed, ſuſtained, or moved 
by a machine, or any thing that in any 
manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. 
WEIGHT, in commerce, - denotes a body 
of a known weight, appointed to be put 
in the balance againſt other bodies, 
whoſe weight is required, 5 
The ſecurity of commerce depending, in 
good meaſure, on the juſtneſs of weights, 
which are uſually of lead, iron, or braſs, 
moſt nations have taken care to prevent 
the falbfication thereof, by ſtamping or 
marking them by proper. officers, after 
being adjuſted by ſome original ſtandard. 
Thus, in England, the ſtandard of 
weights is kept in the exchequer, by a 
particular officer called the clerk of the 
market, - See the article CLERK. + 
Weights may be diſtinguiſhed in to an- 
tient and modern, foreign and domeſtic. 
Antient WEIGHTS, x. Thoſe of the an- 
tient Jews, reduced to the Engliſh troy 
weights, will ſtand as in the following 
table: f c | 2 2 
* | t5. oz. dwt, gre 
- 125 — 
oa o 6 107 
113 10 ot 104 
: 2, Ge- 


pL—=_m—_—_ 


2 


8 AS, oa a I7 WER 1 > < hg 


% % og Or 


Modern Eu 


4 
* 


6 Gceeian and Roman weights, reduced to engliſh troy weight, will ſand as in the 


The roman ounces is the engliſh avoirdu- 
pois ounce, which they divided into ſe- 


ven denarii, as well as eight drachms; 
and ſince they reckoned their denarius 
equal to the attic drachm, this will make 


the attic weights one eighth heavier than 
the correſponding roman weights. 

an WEIGHTS. 1. Engliſh 
weights: By the twenty-ſeventh chapter 


of Magna Charta, the weights. all over 
England are to be the ſame ; but for dif - 


ferent commodities, there are two dif- 
ferent ſorts, vix. troy weigl:t and avoir- 
dupoiſe weight. The origin from which 


they are both raiſed, is a grain of wheat 


athered in the middle of the ear. 
na troy weight, twenty-four of theſe 
grains make a penny-weight ſterling ; 


twenty penny-weights make one ounce ; 
and twelve ounces one pound, See the 


480 | 20 wos 


15760 2.40 12|Pound. 


Scrnples, 
3 [Drachm. 
[a4 12 [== 


| 384 | 128 


16 Pound. 


following table ; | 
| 8 oz, dwt, gr. 
c 2 — „ Id e We 
. :|Siliquee - LIED. 7; 5 15 . 00 o 035% 
| 12 | 3 Obolus 3 - . 00 co ogg 
24 6 1 2 |Scriptulum _ - . do o 188. 
72 8 3 | Drachma _ =». - - — 00 o 065. 
9e | 4 }14Sextula — - . oo og 005 
[14+ 36 | 12 | 6 |z [1]]Sicilicus 5 - 00 o 137 
Le i: vella - . oo o6 o15 
576 | 144 | 48 ee 5 2 ooo 18 053 
4691207728 5760288067248 36[121Libra - 8 1 10 18 135 


By this weight we weigh gold, filver, 


_ Jewels, grains, and liquors. The apo- 


thecaries alſo ule the troy pound, ounce, 
and grain; but they differ from the reſt 
in the intermediate diviſions, They di- 
vide the ounce into eight drachms ; the 
drachm into three icruples, and the 


| ſcruple into twenty grains. 


In avoirdupoiſe weight, the pound con- 

tains ſixteen ounces, but the ounce is leſs 
by near one-twelfth than the froy ounce z 
this latter containing 490 grains, and 
the former only 448. The wvunce-con* 


- tains 16 drachms. 30 ounces avoirdu- 


poiſe are only equal to 73 ounces troy; 
and 17 pounds troy equal to 14 pounds 
avoirdupoiſe. See AVOIRDUPOISE, 

By avoirdupoiſe weight are. weighed 
mercury, and grocery ' wares, baſe 
metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, 


article TROY. | bread, Se. f 
, Table of Troy Weight as uſed by the 
 Goldſaiths, $A Apothecaries, 
Grains | Grains. 
2 Penny -weight. 120 IScruple. 


60 3 yDrachm, 
480124 | 


57601 288196 


Ounce, 


The moneyers, jewellers, c. have a 
particular claſs of weights, for gold and 
precious ſtones, viz. carat and grain z 
and for filver, the penny-weight and 
Vor. IV. „ 


12|Pound, _ : 


Table of Avoirdupoiſe Weight, 


43008| 144336 | 1792 | 112 [Quintal, or Hundred 
860100] 286720] 35840 12240120 Ton, 


grain. See the article CARAcT, 
The moneyers have alſo a liar ſube 
diviſion of the grain troy; Thus, 


7. 1 


: Ia608|192\ 64 |38 


* 


20 Mites. 
24 Droits. 
20 Perits. 
24 Blanks. 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a par: 
ticular ſet of weights, viz. the ſack, 
weigh, tod, ſtone, and clave. . 
2. French weights: The common or 


Patis pound is x6 ounces 7 which they 
divide two ways: the firſk diviſion is 
into 2 marcs; the marc into 8 ounces; 
the ounce into 8 groſs; the gros into 
3 penny-welghts; ihe penny-weight into 


24 grains; the grain equivalent to a 
gtain of wheat, The ſecond diviſion of 


the pound is into 2 half- pounds; the 


© half-pound into 2 quarters; the quarter 


into 2 half-quarters; the balf-quarter 


into two ounces; and the ounce into 


two half-ounces, 


The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed 


to weigh gold, filver, and the richer 


* commodities : and the weights of the 


ſecond diviſion, for commodities of Jeſs 
value. | | 


Grains. 
| 24 Penny- weight. 


LET. 


Le ſounce. 
Mare. 
2 Pound. 


9216584072876 
Half. ounce. 
| 2 | Qunee, 4 


— — 


Lz Half. quarter pound. 


-8- 1-6 2 [Quarter pound. 


| 15 | 8 14 2 JHalf- pound. 
28 «| 2 |Pound, 
320011600 8001 400 21180 Quintal. 


But the pound is not the fame through- 
out France. At Lyons, F. gr. the city 
pound is only. 14 ounces : So that 100 


Lyons pounds make only 88 Paris pounds, 


But befide the city pound, they have an- 
other at Lyons for filk, containing 16 
ounces. At Tholouſe, and throughout 
the Upper-Languedoc, the pound is x3 
— f and a balf of Paris weight, At 


Marſeilles, and throughout Provence, the 
- pound is x3 ounces of Paris weight, 


At Rouen, beſide the common Paris 


pound and marc, they have the weight 
of the vicomtez which is x6 ounces, a 


half, and hve - ſixths of the Paris weight. 
The weights; enumerated under the two 


- articles of engliſh and french weights, 
are the ſame that are uſed throughout the 


, A; K l 
2 
K 
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| greateſt part” of Eutope ; only under 


- an -ounces, 


\ 


6 


/ 


WEIT 


ſomewhat different names, divifiont and 
proportions, 


Particular nations hive alſs certain 


weights peculiar to themſelves: thus, 
Spain. has its arrobas, containing 25 
ſpaniſh pounds, or one-fourth of the 
common quintal ; its - quintal macho, 
containing 150 pounds, or one-half com- 


mon quintal, or 6 arrobas': its adarme, 


containing one-fixteenth of i ounce, 
And for gold, it has its caſtillan, or one- 
kundreth ef a pound, Its tomin, con- 
taining 12 grains, or one-eighth of a 


calſtillan. The ſame are in uſe in the 
Spaniſh Weſt · Indies. | 


Portugal has its arroba, containing 42 


Liſbon arratels, or pounds : Savary alſo 
mentions its faratelle, containing 2 
Liſbon pounds: and its rottoli, contain. 
ing about 12 pounds, And for gold, its 


chego, containing four carats. The ſame 


are uſed in the Portugueſe Eaſt-Indies, 


Italy, and particularly Venice, have their 


migliaro, containing four mirres ; the 
mitre containing 30 Venice pounds: 
The ſaggio, containing a ſixth part of 
Genoa has five kinds cf 
weights, vin, large 2 whereby 
all merchandizes are weighed at the cuſ- 


tom bouſe: caſh weights for piaſtres, 


and other ſpecies : the cantara, or quin- 
tal, for the coarſeſt commodities : the 
large balance for raw filks; and the 
ſmall balance for the finer commodities. 
Sicily has its rotollo, 34 and a half 
pounds of Meſſina. 

Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe 
Towns, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, &c, 
bave their ſchippondt, which at Antwerp 
and Hamburgh, is 300 pounds; at Lu- 
beck, 3203 and at Coningſberg, 400 
pounds, In Sweden, the ſchippondt for 
copper is 320 pounds; and the ſchippondt 
for proviſions 400 pounds. At Riga and 
Revel, the ſchippondt is 400 pounds; 
at Dantzic, 340 pounds ; in Norway, 300 
pounds; at Amſterdam, 3co ; containing 
20 lyſpondts, each weighing x5 pounds, 
In Muſcovy, they weigh their large com- 
modities by the berchetoR, or berkewits, 
containing 400 of their pounds, They 


have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 40 


3 or one-tenth of the bercheroct. 

n order to ſhew the proportion of the ſe- 
veral weights uſed throughout Evrope, 
we ſhall add a reduQion of them to one 


ſtandard, dix. the London and Amſter- 


dam- pound. — | 
1. Proportion of the weights of the prin- 


© Cipal places of Europe. 


The 


; 194 of Bourgen Breſſe, ._. 
103 of Bremen. 
1235 of Breſlaw. 


W E A 
The 100 Ib, of Epgland, s, and 
Treland a are equal o 
« 02.” op 
gr 8 of Amſterdam; Paris, Ge. 
96 8 of Antwerp or Brabant. 


38 o of Rouen, the viſcounty weight. 


106 o of Lyons, the cit eight. 
90 9 of Rochelle, | Aon? 


107 It of Toulouſe and Vpper Yan- 


edoc. 
arſeilles or Provence. 
81 7 of Geneva, _ N 

93 $ of Hamburgh. 

89 7 of Francfort, Cc. 

96 I of Leipſic, Cc. 

137 4 of Genoa. 

132 17 of Leghorn, | 

153 11 of Milan. 8 
152 o of Venice, 

154 10 of Naples. 

97 © of Seyille, Cadiz, er. 

1 13 of f Portugal, | 

5 of Leige, 
43 of Ruſſia. 
107 2 of Sweden. 
nr 2 of Denmark. 
r 


113 0 vf 


oportion of the we Sights of the chief : 


citien in Europe, to thoſe of Amſterdam. 


| a ioo pounds of Amſterdam are equy to 
108 of Alicant. 


105 of Antwerp. 


120 of Archangel, or e. 
105 of Arſchot. - 9 = | 
120 of Avignon, . 

98 of B Bac! in Beiterlapd. 
100 of Bayonne in France. 
266. of Bergamo. 

97, of Pergonrpp-rom | 

ve 9555 f Bergen i in Norway. 
311 of Berg. 

109 of Baſangon. 

100 of Bilboa. 5 

105 of Bois le due. 
of Bologna. 

155 of Bourdeaux. 


10g of Bruges: 
105 of Bruffele. 
05 of Cadiz. 
195 of Cologne. 2 
125 of Coningſberg. 
207 T of Copenhagen. 
87 rottos of Conſtantinople. 
113 of Dantzic, 
200 of Dort. : | 
97 of Dublin. TE 
7 of Edinburgh . 


2 
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143 of Florence. 


555 110 of Stetin. 


. 


125 occos; the oc wel 
"ny gs Engliſh.” T 


141 f of Lucca, light weights 


ug 
* 24 i ee | 
98 of Franefott on | the a 


105 of Gaunt. | 
89 of Geneva. 2 W 
163 of Genoa, caſh e, Bo. ui 


ngen A, 


102 of Hamburgh. ; 
106 of Tren; 7 TAE 4 
105 of Leipſic. e 

A 

114 of Liſle. e 

143 of Leghorn, . we n 
106 © of Liſbon, r 
109 of London, viapie neigh 

105 of Lovaine, 2 


— 4 | ) k . 


105 of Lubec. 


116 of Lyons, city e BY 72 6 
114 of Madrid. Ed Te. 
105 of Marlines. 4 ik . 
1237 of Marſeilles. 5 
154 of Meſſina, light might. Nit! 


4. if 


168 of Milan, | 
120 of Montpelier. (Gs, 5 51 


5 125 bercherocts of Miles" 3¹ urn 
100 of Nantes. 


106 of Nancy. 41 + 686 481 
169 of Naples. 6h, . f | nn 
958 of Nutemberg. 
100 of Paris. e eee 
112 of Revel. e tber ria 
109 of Riga, oY a 5 9 . N * 
1% % Re on oor; he 
146 of Rome. 0 nf CPS, hy 
100 of Rotterdam. 261 
906 of Rouen, Naar us, f 
* of St. Malo. 118 
100 of St. Sebaſtian, * 46} Poli " 
4 x58; of Saragoſa, c gage ane 4 
„ 306, 6f Seville. wer nor — 
— . (0 0000s 


81 of Tholouſe aha i Upper ne 
1751 of Turin, W eee We. 
15 8 L of Valencia. Spring e 


g 1 7 of Venice, (mall wee | oo © 
wijenrs, wſed in the, 


WE 
wveral parts of 
la, the Eaft- Indies, ing, a ar 
„ Turky, at wel Ge. they! 10 the 
batman, oo battemant, containin ig fix 

Brus three. pounds 


hey have ancther 
batman. much lels, conbſſug as the*for- 


mer, of fix occos ; but the 'occo ee 


d fifteen ounces Ae 4a. eos 
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Töttoli. The rottoli 
19 R 2 


. they u the rotto, rot on, __ 
at 


parts 
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WE! 
rts of Egypt, is 144 drachms; being 
omewhat over au engliſh pound. At 
Aleppo there are three ſorts of rottos; the 
firſt 920 drachms, making about ſeven 
pounds engliſh, and ſerving to weigh 
Tottons, Falls; and other Jarge Ae 
ties: the ſecond is 624 drachms, uſed for 
all ſilks but white ones, which are weigh - 


ed by the third rotto of 500 drachms. 


At Seyda the rotto is 600 drachms, 
The other ports of the Levant, not 
named here, uſe ſome of theſe weights; 
ar Bog occo, or ocqua, "the rot- 
li; and fotto, ; 
The chineſe weights are the piece, for 
large commoditzesz it is divided into 100 
eatis, br cattis ; tho' ſome ſay into 125 
the cati into 16 taels, or tales; each tael 
equivalent to 1 J of an ounce engliſh, or 
the weight of one rial and i, and con- 
taining twelve mas, or maſſes, and each 
mas 10 condrins. So that the Chineſe 
piece amounts to 137 pounds engliſh 
avoirdupois, and the cadi to 1 pound 8 
ounces. T e picol for ſilk containing 66 
© catis and $, the bahar, bakaire, or barr, 
containing. 300 catiss _ 
Tonquin has alſo the ſame weights, 
meaſures, Cc. as China, Japan has only 
one weight, wiz, the cati ; which, how - 
ever, is different from that of China, as 
containing 20 taels. At Surat, Agra, and 
throughout the ſtates of the great mogul, 
| they uſe the man, or maund, whereof 
they have two kinds ; the king's man, or 
king's wei Yes and the man ſimply; the 
firſt uſed for the weighing of common 
proviſions, containing 40 ſeers, or ſerres; 
and each ſeer a juſt Paris pound. The 
common man, uſed in_ the weighing of 
merchandize, conſiſts likewiſe off 40 ſeers, 
but each ſeer is only eſtimated at 12 Pa- 
ris ountee, or 2 of the other ſeer. 
The man may be looked on as the com- 
mon weight of the Eaſt-Indies, though 
under ſome difference of name, or rather 
of pronunciation; it being called mao at 
Cambaya, arid.in other places mein, and 
mau, The ſref is properly the indian 
pound, and of univerſal vſe; the like 
may be ſaid of the bahar, tae], and catii 
above-mentioned, _ WY 
The weights of Siam, are the piece con- 
ining two ſhans, or cattis; but the Sia - 
meſe catti is only half the Japoneſe, the 
latter contajqing 30 taels, and the for- 
mer only to; though ſome make the 
Chineſe catti only 16 taele, and the Sia- 
meſe 8. The tacl contains 4 baats of ti- 
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WEIL, or Wert, an imperial ell of 


WEI 

cals ; each about a Paris ounce; the baat 
4 ſelings, or mayons; the mayon 2 
fouangs z the fouang 4 payes ; the paye 
2 clams z the ſompaye half a touang. 

It is to be obſerved, that thoſe are the 
names of their coins as well as weights 
filver and gold being commodities there 
ſod, as other things, by their weights, 
In the iſle of Java, and particularly at 
Bantam, they ufe the gantan, which 
amounts to near three dutch pounds. In 
Golconda, at Viſapour, and Goa, they 
have the furatelle containing 1 pound 14 
ounces engliſh z the mangalis or man. 
gelin for weighing diamonds and preci - 
ous ſtones, weighing at Goa 5 grains, at 
Golconda, Sc. 5 grains, They have al- 
ſo the rotolo containing 145 ounces Eng- 
liſh ; the metricol containing the bxth part 
of an ounce; the wall for piaſters and du- 
cate, containing the 73d part of a rial. 
In Perſia they vſe two kinds of batmans 
or mans, the one called cahi or. cheray, 
which is the king's weight; and the 
other batman of Tauris, The fiſt 


weighs 13 pounds 10 ounces engliſh ; 


the ſecond, 6 pounds I. Its diviſions ae 
the ratel, or a 16th; the derhem or 


drachm, which is the goth ; the meſchal, 


which is half the derbem; the dung, 
which is the 6th part of the meſchal, be- 
ing equivalent to ſix carat-grains ; and, 
laſtly; the grain which is the fourth part 
of the dung. They have alſo the vakie, 
which exceeds a little our ounce; the 
ſah-cheray, equal to the 11 0th part cf 
the derhem; and the toman uſed to weigh 
our large payments of money, without 
telling; its weight is that of 50 abaſſis. 
African and American weights, We 
have little to ſay as to the weights of 
America: the fveral european colonies 
there making uſe of the weights of the 
flates or kingdoms of Europe they be- 
long to. For, as to the aroue of Peru, 
which weighs a7 pounds, it is evidently 
no other than the ſpaniſh arraba with a 
little difference in the name, 

As to the weights of Africa, there are 
few places that have any, except Egvpt, 
and the countries bordering on the Me- 
diterranean; whoſe weights have been 
already enumerated among thoſe of the 
ports of the Levant, The iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar indeed has weights, but none 
that excted the drachm, nor are they uſ- 
ed for any thing but gold and filver, 


WEIGHT of the air. See Alx. 5 
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Germany, io the circle. of Seabia, and 
dutchy of Wirtemburg z eaft long $9 
400. north lat. 4840. . 

WEILBURG, s town of Germany, in the 
territory of Weteravia, and county of 
Naſſa, 26 miles north of Franefort. 

WEIMA a city of Germany, in the 
circle. of Uppe Saxony, the capital of 
the r | Weimar: ealt long. z1* 

| 25", nort lat. 

WEINGARTEN, * town of Germany, ' 
in the palatinate of the Rhine, twenty- 
five miles ſouth-weſt of Heidelburg, 

WEINHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 

palatinate of the Rhine, ten miles north 
of 5 r 

WEISCHELMUNDE, or Munor, a fort 


of poliſh Pruſſia, at the mouth of the Viſtu- - 


N defends the harbour of Dantzick. 


WEISEL, river of Poland, and the ſame 


with the Viſtula. See ViSTULA, 
WEISSENBURG, or CROWNWEISSEN- 


BURG, a town of German 75 in the circle 


of the Upper Rhine, and Landgravate 
of an twenty miles ſouth weſt of 
Philipſburg. ; 
WEISSENBURG, or STULWEISSENBURG, 
a city of Lower Hungary, ſituated near 
| the eaſt end of the Platten ſea, thirty -fix 
miles ſouth-weſt of Buda. 


WEISSENBURG, a town of Tranfilvania, 
thirty miles weſt of Hermanſtat. 
WE1SSENBURG, a town of Germany, in 


the circle of Franconia, twenty miles 
north · weſt of Ingolſtat. 

WEISSENFELD, a town of Germany, in 
ihe cirele of Upper Saxony, and mar- 
quiſate of Miſnia, ſeventeen miles ſouth- 
weſt of Leipſick. 

WELCHPOLE, a market-town of Mont- 
28 ſituated ſix miles north of 

ontgomery. 

WELD, or WoLD, leuteola, in botanv, the 
ſame with the reſeda of Linnæus. See the 
article RESEDA. 

WELDING «Ear, in ſmithery, a degree 
of heat given to iron, &c. ſufficient only 
for 48. oat or doubling it up. See the 
articles FORGING and HEAT. , 


WELL, a hole under ground, uſual! * | 
one 


a cylindrical figure, and walled with 
and mortar: its ule is to collect the water 
of the ſtrata around it. 

WeLL, in the military art, a depth which 
the miner ſinks under ground, with 
branches or galleries running out from 
it ; either to prepare a mine, or to diſco- 

ver and diſappoint the enemy's mine. 


WerLt- HOLE, in bujldiog, is the hole 
leit ip a floor for the ſtairs to come up 
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wer 


See the article sramt. 

a city of Somerſetſhire, ted 
ſixteen miles ſouth-weft of the city of 
7 5 both which cities have but ons 

1 o. 
_ This is alſo the name of 4 town of C'r- 
many, in the circle of Auftria, fituated 
eleven miles ſouth of Lintz. 

WELLAND, a-river Which rifing in Tei 
. ceſterſhire, and running, eaſtward be- 

| 4ween the counties of Rutland and Nor- 
thampton, and afterwards” north-eaſt by 
Stamford, falls into a bay of the German 
Sea, which divides che counties of Lin. 
coln and Norfolk. * 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a matte tow 

of Northamptonſhire, ſituated on the ri- 

ver Nen, ten miles north -eaſt of Norths 
awmpton. 

WELLINGTON, a market todvn of Shrop 
ſhire, l fituated ten | miles eaſt of Shrewſbury, 

WEM, a market-town of Shropſhire, ſitu- 

ated eight miles north of Shrewſbury.- 

WEN, a tumour or excreſcence that: ariſe 
on Arent parts of the body, and con 

_ tains à cyſtus, or bag filled With Forde 

peculiar matter, of which phyſicians 
reckon three kinds, viz. when this matter 
zs ſoft, reſembling pulp, the wen is called 

; atheroma ; if like honey, meliceris 3 and 
if like ſvet, ſteatoma. See the articles 

' TUMOUR, ATHEROMA, Oe. 

WENDOVER, a borough-town of Boks, 

ix miles ſouth of Aileſbury|' which ſeods 

two members to parliament, 5 

WENER, a lake in Sweden, in the 
vinte of Gothland, ſeventy” miles in 
8 Ki fifty 1n breadth. 01 

WENLOC vi Bacher town of Shrop- 
ſhire, ten Ss ſouth-eaft of Shrewſbury ; 
which ſends two members to parliament. 

WENSUSSEL, the north divihon of Jut- 
land, in Denmark, having the Categate- 
Sea on the north; the Schagperrack ſea, 

on the eaſt; the province of Wiburg on 
the 6 and the German Sea on the 
weſt. 

WEO BLE. a boroug h-town of fereford- 
ſhire ; 12 miles 9 5 weſt of Hereford ; 
which ſends two members to parliament, 

WERCHTEREN, a town of the auſtrian 
Netherlands, in the province of Benden, 
nine miles eaſt of Mechlin. 

WERDEN, a town of Germany in the. 
circle of Weftphalia, ten miles north-eaſt 
of Duſſeldorp. 

WERE, in our old FRET At CY: dettotts 4 
ſum paid for killing a perſon, when ſuch 
crimes were puniſhed with FO 
mulAs, and not death, g 

WERE- 


throu b. 


« „ - —— 
* 4 8 A 


| WE S. 
 WEREL, 


zn order, to de duft of the fine call 
* 7 ERE. * 1 | Ont . x er : n 8; * 
WERGILD, or WertctLy, in our un- 
tient cullome, the price of, a mab's head, 
a2 part of which Vas paid to the King, for 
the loſs of lis ſubjeR, 'a part to the Jord 


- whoſe vaſſal he was, and a part to the 


N ſation of the perſon flain. 
WERM LAND a province' of 'Sweden, 


. Jying between the province of Da ecarlia, 
„on 1 north, and the lake Wener on the 
B „„ 
WESEL, a city of Germany, in the Jutchy 
l Cleyez; eaſt long. 6% 5', porth lat, 
pe. = cal OTF 
Wi A river of Poland, allo called 
the Viſtula, See the article VISTULA., 
_ WESER, à river of Germany, which riſes 
in the, Landgrayate of Heſſe, runs be- 
. tween the circles of WeſtphaFa and 
Lower Saxony, and falls into the Ger- 
2 wan Sea below Carlſtat. . af * e 
WEST, in coſmography, one of the car- 
. dinel points of the horizon, diametrically 
-:- Oppoſite tp. the eaſt ; and firiQly defin- 
ed, the interſection of the prime vertical 
Vith the horizon, op that ide the fun 
+ Jets in. See HORIZON, Sc, 
In aſtronomy, weſt js chiefly uſed for the 
place in, or towards. which, the ſun or 
„ ſtars fink under the horizon, . Thus we 
y. the ſun, mare, Sc. are in the welt. 
The point the ſun . bs, in, when in the 
- equstor, is particularly.called, the equi 
|; nach] welt, or pains of true weſt. see 
the article EQUINOCTIAL, |, 
Io geography, welt and weltern, are ap- 
plied to ſeveral countries, '&c, ſituate to- 
wards the point of ſun-ſetting, with re- 
ſpect to certain others. Thus the roman 
empire was antiently, and the german 
empire is at preſent, called the empire 
ol the weſt, or the weſtern. empire, in op- 
potion to that of Conflantingple, which 
is called the eaſtern empire. The ro- 
man church is called the weſtern church, 
in oppoſition to the. greek church. The 
Italiens, French, Spaniards, &c. are call- 
ed weſtern nations, in reſpect to the Aſia- 
tics; and part of America, the Weſt- 
Indies, in reſpect to the Eaſt-Indies. 


WESTBURY, a borough- town of Wilt. 


ſmire, 4wenty miles north-weſt of Sali(- 
bury; which ſends two, members to par- 
p -liamont. 1 . . 


WESTERN 156. See dhe articles | 


+ AZOQREs$ and HEBRIDES..., . 
WESTLOW, a borough-town of Corn- 


U. 3434 1 WE X 
A, among our ſaxon angel. 


7 $09. thy ee homicide of 5 


led, the equi- 


Kilkenny and Waterford on the weſt. 
3 Wo CITI 27% - - Wexh 


a” 
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Launceſton ;* Which fende two n 
e 
WESTMANIA, province of 'Sw 
Kor ang on e por 5 $5] 
" meland' on the weſt,” ' 
WESTMEATH, a'county of Ireland, in 

'the' province of Leinſter, bounded by 

Longfor and Cavan on the toxth ; by 

Eaſtmeath, on the eaſt ; by Ring's Coun. 

ty, on the ſouth ; and by th > an- 
non, Which divides it from Roſcommon, 
ont 8 DE ET e ee 
WESTMINSTER, a city which formy 
. the weſt part of the town which goes by 
the general name of London; but is un- 
. Jer a diſiog government; the dean and 
chapter appointing the h ſteward, 
high balliff, and other officers, who have 
the government of the city. Here are the 
© king's palacet, and the houſes of moſt of 

the nobility, the high court of parliament, 
and the iy courts of Juſtice; but 
© there is no biſhop of this city, It ele&s 
two- members of parliament. See the 

'” article” LOnDOn:: PIER 7 
WESTMORELAND, an engliſn county 
bounded by Cumberland, on the north ; 
by Yorktbire'on the eaſt ; by Lancaſhire, 
on the ſouth ; and by the 1riſh channel on 
the weſt... _ 3 : 
WESTPHALIA, the north-weſt circle of 
the empire of Germany, bounded by the 
german ocean, on the north; by the 


wal, twenty-three miles ſouth-el. of 


eitel SY wen Saxony, on the eaſt; by 


the Landgravate of Hefſe, the Palatinat 
of the Rhine, and the electorate of Tri- 
ers, on the ſouth ; and by the Nether- 
lands on the weſt; being 200 miles in 
length, and from 150 to 200 in breadth, 
WESTRAM, a market town of Kent, 
under the meridian of London, 44 miles 
weſt of Canterbury, . 
WETER, a ſwediſh Lake, in the pro- 
_ vince of Gothland, ninety miles long. 


WETTERAVIA, or WETTERaw, the 


ſouthern diviſion of the Lin@gravate of 
' Heſſe, in Germany, lying along the north - 
ern bank of the river Maine, comprehend- 
ing the counties of Hanau and Naſſav. 
WETZLAR, an imperial city of Ger- 
many, in the circle of the U; r Rhine 
and territory of Wetteravia, fituated on 
the river Lohn, eaſt long. 8* x 5%, norfh 
lat. 50“ zo“. ET 
WEXFORD, a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Munſter, bounded by the 


county ef Wicklow, on the north; by 


the ocean on the eaſt and ſouth; and by 


d, 


/ 
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' Wexford, the capital of this county, is 
| 2 at the 1 of the river Slaney, 
ſixty-five miles ſouth of Dublin. 
WEYMOUTH, a port-town of Dorſet- 
hire, fituated on a fine bay of the engliſh 
channel, ſeven miles ſouth of Dorcheſter, 
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ptrpiſe, '*Whille-boe cut, is prokibite# | 
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| While-hns of Newfoundland,” or aby 
of the britiſh-colonies;* or plantations, 
caught and imported in ſhips belonging 
to Great Britain, pay the pound, on im- 


— 


n It ſends two members to parliament, 7 1 1 

y WHALE. 'balena, in ichthyology. See | portation, »®224, and draw backs on exe 
. the aeg n na e 958 1 Hae, a1 7H gat bodies 

* he balzna, with the fiſtula, in : jon, ad. . Wha . 

n= TW of the head, and the back ridged Portation, 279 d. Wh SIE 
Ny toward the tail, is the fiſh determinately the britiſh-colonies, caught in ſhips be- 

and properly called the whale, though the longing to thoſe, parts, but imported in 
Ny | hyſeter, as well that with the upper jaw _ ſhips belonging to Great Britain, pay the 
* wo eſt, and with a long ſpine on the ton on importation, 281..13 8, 9d,andon 
= back, as that with the back-fin very tall, exportation, drawback 28 l. 18. 105d. 
id and the ſummit of the teeth plane, is the Whale-fins of any of the britiſh-colonies, 
d, former called the crooked toothed whale, caught and imported in. ſhips belonging 
ve and the latter the plane toothed whale _._ to. thoſe parts, pay the ton, on impor- 
he as is alſo that phyſeter which is a ſpecies tation, 3x1. 2 8. 6d, and on exporta- 
of of the balæna. See Purs ETER. tion, draw back 29 1, 188. 9 d. Whale. 
, The balzna, or the whale properly ſo fins of foreign fiſhing, the ton, payion 
85 called, grows to a monſtrous ſize; the importation, 971. 2 8. and on exporta- 
he head is extremely large, and of an ir- tion, draw back $81. x1 $8... For the 
8 | regular figure, the lower jiw is much whale-fins, train- oil, and blubber of 

larger than the upper, and covers it at whales caught in the Greenland-ſeas, 

N . the ſides; the upper, is narrow and ob- or St. David's Straights, or any parts 
8 long, the fiſtula is double, or has two of the ſeas adjoining, &c, See OIL, - 

a diſtinct a ertures, and is ſituated in the WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, 
— middle of the head, between the eyes; creek, or hithe, provided for the conve- 
f the eyes are very ſmall in proportion to nient loading and unloading of veſſels 

N te enormous bulk of the head, and are upon. See Haven, HirRE, &c, - 
a placed a gteat diſtance from one another; he fee paid for the landing of goods 
_ the Whole head is ſomewhat deprefled, on a wharf, or for ſhipping them off, is 
J and has ſeveral irregularities on its ſur- called wharfage, and the perſon who has 
2 face; the body is very thick, and ſome- the direction and overſight of the wharf, | 
4 what rounded, but towards the extremity receives wharfage, Sc. is called the 
— of the back, there is a ſubacute angle, wharfinger. See the article Key. 
* extendiog itſelf longitudinally to the tail WHEAT, triticum, in botany. See the 
no the tall js ſomewhat forked, very large, article TRiTICUuM, _ EW 
* and in its horizontal ſituation makes a It has been very juſtly obſerved by the 


very fingular figure. This is an inbabi- 


tant of the moſt northern ſeas, the prin- 


cipal object of the Vreenland fiſhery, and 


the firſt known ſpecies. 


For the manner of fiſhing for the whale, 


ſee the article FiSHERY. 


WHALB-BONE, or as it is otherwiſe called, 


whale- fins, in_commeice, a commodity 
rocured from the whale, uſed as ſtiffening 
in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſkreens, &c. What 
we call whale-bone, or fins, is a horny 
Jaminz in the upper jaw of the balæna, 
which ſupply the place of teeth, but there 
are none ſuch in the lower jaw. Theſe 


lamin are commonly called whiſkers, 


which, ſplit and faſhioned, are the whale- 


antients, as well as moderns, that wheat 
will grow in almoſt any part of the 
world, and that, as it is the plant moſt 
neceſſary to mankind, ſo it is the moſt 


general and the moſt fruitſul, It grows 
well not only in the temperate climates, 


but in the. very hot and very cold ones; 
and when ſown in places where it never 
grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds as well as 
where it has been always common, Road 
Mr. Tull obſerves, that when wheat is 

pianted early, leſs ſeed is required to an 
acre than when it js planted late, becauſe 
leſs of it will die ; and poor land ſhould 


always be allowed more feed than tich, 


becauſe a greater number of the plants 


3 | bone. The pizzle, or genital member will periſh on this land than on the 
NN of the animal ſerves likewiſe for the lame other. The leaſt quantity yet of ſeed 
ord, 7 5 . 18 
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will live and flouriſh. The uſe of the 
© hoe cauſes every plant to ſend out a great 
number of ſtalks from the ſame root; add 
© it theſe, more than in the number of 


I 53 


ants, conſilie the richneſs of a crop, as 
the ears on theſe are always largeſt and 
fulleſt. See HozinG and HusBAnDREY, 


Another thing to be conſidered, in order 


ro find the proper quantity of. ſeed to 


- plant, is, that ſome wheat of the ſame 


cies has its grains twice as large as 


- Others: in this caſe, a buſhel containing 


but half the number of grains that it 


- does in the ſmall grained-wheat; one 
 Euſhel of the ſmall-grained will plant 


Fuſt as much as two buſhels of this; not 
the meaſure of the ſeeds, but the number 


- of the grains being the thing to be con- 


- fidered in regard to the ſowing. 


this; 


It is a very natural thing to ſuppoſe that 


a large · grained wheat will produce larger 


and finer plants, and larger grain than 


a ſmall-grained one; but experiments 
have proved, that there is nothing in 
for the ſmalleſt-grained wheat 

roduces fully as large plants as the 
largeſt, and thoſe with as great ears, and 


_ 7 but the young plants ap- 
pear 


aller and poorer. Six — of 
middle - ſized ſeed is the uſual quantity 
drilled upon an acre; but on rich lands, 


planted early, four gallons will ſuffice; 


becauſe then the wheat will have roots 
at the top of the ground beſore winter, 


- and tiller very much, without danger of 


the worms, and many other accidents, 


- which the late planted wheat is liable to, 


If it be drilled too thin, it will be in 


danger of falling, and if too thick, it 
may happen to tiller ſo late in the ſpring, 


that ſome of the ears may be blighted ; 


- medium therefore is beſt. See the ar- 


ricle DRILLING, 

The depth to plant it at, is from half an 
inch to three inches; for it planted too 
deep, there is more danger of its being 
eaten off by worms between the grain 
and the blade. A wheat-plant that was 
not ſown early, ſends out no root above 
the grain, before the ſpring, and is nou- 
riſhed all the winter by à fingle thread, 
proceeding from the grain up to the ſur- 
face of the ground : this is the thread 
of life to the plent during the winter, 
and the longer that is, the greater dan- 


ger chere is of the worm, that creature 


34361 
zs neceſſary for rich land, chat is planted 
rarly: for in this caſe very few of the 
ſeeds will fail to produce a plant that 


: 


much more eaſily findin 
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A thread that 
extends by its length' to five or fix inches 


* 
* 


deep, than one Which reaches but one 


Inch; beſide, the worms in winter do 


1 


ground, and 


not inhabit 0 near the ſurface of the 
therefore they never na- 
turally come in the way of the ſhort 


, threads, though the long ones are always 


in their reach. 


It is very neceſſary to take care againſt 
the rooks, juſt at the time when the 
wheat is ſhooting up. Theſe miſchievous 
birds perceiving it beginning to ſprout, 


before the farmer can lee any thing of it, 


and are led by the ſhoot to pick it up; 
they muſt be careſully kept off the ground 


for a week or ten days at this ſeaſon 


| for at the end of that time the blade will 


be grown up, and the grain ſo exhauſted 


of its flour, that it will be of no value 


to them, nor will they give themſelves 


any trouble about ſtealing it. 


There are four ways of augmenting the 
crops of wheat not only in the number of 


the plants, but in the ſtalks, ears, and 


grains, The firſt is by increaſing the num- 


ber of ſtalks from one, two or three, to 


thi:ty or forty in each plant, in ordinary 
field land ; and the crop is augmentedby 
bringing up all theſe ſtalks into ear, which 
is the ſecond. way; for if it be diligently 
obſerved, it will be found that not one 
half of the ſtalks of wheat, ſown in the 
common way, ever come to ear at all: 
nay, if a ſquare yard of ſown-wheat be 
marked out, and the ſtalks thereon 


numbered in the ſpring, it will be found 


that no leſs than nine parts in ten of 


them are wanting at the harveſt-time. 


An experiment of the advantage of this 
augmentation was made by Mr. Tull in 
rows of wheat that were equally poor ; 
one of theſe rows was increaſed ſo much, 
as to produce more grains than ten of 
the other, by bringing up more of its 
ſtalks into ears; and alſo by augmenting 
the ears to a much greater bigneſs, which 
is the third way: for it is very certain 
thit the ears will be much larger or 
much ſmaller, according to the quantity 


of nouriſhment that is given them. 


The fourth and laſt way of increaſing 
the crops of wheat is by cauſing the 
grain to be much larger in the ears, This 
can no way be done ſo effectually as by 
late hoeing, eſpecially if it be done juſt 


after the wheat is gone out of the bloſſom; 


by this means the grains will weigh 
twice as much as thoſe produced * 
: * N me 
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By this method the ſtr | 

_ planted with wheat as early as the light, 

il rh dry ; and the hoe; plough, if 
Tg 


s the ſame in the ear; 
by tale, but 


in this cale 3 the. wheat meaſuring juſt 
twice as much as it would otherwiſe 
have done. | vis 


Thus, by Increaſing the number of the | 
ns 
the ear, making te ears larger, and the 
grains larger, plumper, and fuller in 
every ear; the method of horſe-hoeing, 


bringing. more. of them up into 


by which. alone this can be effected, 


the common way: but all theſe adyan- 
tages will be loſt by thoſe who, though 


Was; but 1 


makes a larger crop out of the tenth 
part of the number of plants, than in 


they, give into the horſe-hoeing-way, | 


pet will not allow the fix feet intervals 

between the rows; for it is owing to this 
great ſpace o ground alone, that as much 
nouriſnment may be given to the wheat 
. as the farmer pleaſes. - ; 


Poor light land, in the common way of 
buſbandry, muſt be extremely well ma- 


nured, in order to the maintaining heat 


a year, which is the uſual time that it is 


init; and if it be ſown late, the greater 


bart of it uſually periſhes, not being 


able to ſurvive the winter while ſo poor, 


and on ſuch land; and if it be ſown 
very early on ſtrong land, though rich, 
well tilled, and dunged, the crop will 


be worſe than on poor light land ſown 
early. The new method of horſe- hoe - 


ing gives both to ſtrong and to light 
land all the advantages neceſſary, and 
takes off all the e of both. 


tly applied, will be able to give it 


L Nouri kinſent” equal to that of aal * 
both forts'of land, 


The tops of the ridges for the drilling 


of wheat muſt not be left quite ſo nar- 


and may be 


n a 


* | ” , 


e ee 
dme ſort of wheat, when this late hoe- 
ne en omjtted y their wander. 
at the ſame time, 
aud as the wheat as ſold not by tal 
meaſure, . the farmer's gain is double 
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Az ſoon as convenient] be, ao vp 
the carrying off a won n 
trench in the middle of et 


bal be left deep enough by tbe, laſt. hoe- 


heat, if the 


_ Ing, the farmer is to go as near as he 


middle 
two more taken from the ridges, will be 


can to the ſtubble with a common plovgh, 


and turn two large futrows into the 
50 middle of the intervals ben mill wake 
a ridge over the place where the trench 


544% * 4 ®: g - 
F the trench be not deep 
enough, .if is beſt to, go firſt in the 
e of it with one furrow, ;- this, with 


three furrows, in each interval; this 
plowing is to 


turning 


en 


grow ſoft ; it will not ſhed the ſeed in 


| creaſe, and if the land be tolerable, ſome - 


times no leſs than fifty or fixty buſhels 


from an'acre. 


. 


It is excellent food for 
and other animals. The flour of it is 


* 
: 
% 4 


hogs, poultry, 


very white, and, mixed with wheat-flour, 


row and ſharp as they are for drilling of 


turneps; wheat being generally to be 


ſowed in treble rows, and the turnep 
only in fingle ones. In reaping the wheat 
thus ſown, it is to be cut as near to the 
ound as 

n this than in wheat ſown in the com- 
mon way, becauſe in, this drilled method 


the ſtalks all ſtand cloſe together. When Y 


the wheat is cut thus low in the reaping, 


+ the ſtubble is no great impediment to the 
preparing the land for the ſucceodivg 


Crops. - 


Vor. IV. 


ible, and this is eaber done 


is uſed for food by the country people in 


ſome places, The ſtraw is good fodder 


for cattle, and the grain is good to give 
to horſes among their oats ; but it muſt - 
be broken in a mill, otherwiſe it will 


© pals through them Whole. 


White-Cone-WHEAT, a ter 


It 3s the beſt kind for fowing in fields 


in uſed by our 


| 


buſbandmen to expreſs a peculiar kind of _ 
wheat, which is very ſtrong, and has 2 


large ear. 


ſubject to the blight ; for the talks of it 


being, for the molt part ſolid or full of 


19 8 Pin ; 


f each wide ioter- 


continued as long as 
the diy weather , laſts, and then the 
Whole is to be finiſhed, by tu 
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bf common wheat; 


ſpecks, w 


| horſe: hoein 
' ſeems capable of giving as much nou- 
riſhment as the farmer pleaſes, by often 
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dich e a Hiſh, not Hollow Uke "thoſe WHEEL," rota, in iechaliice; 4 Hmple 


* 


the blight ſeizin 


that in ſect having been there, and yet the 


1 (a full, and the grain good. 


his wheat makes very good bread, if 


the miller does not grind it tod ſmall, or 
the baker make his dough too hard; it 


viring to be ſomewhat larger than 
other wheat-flour, and ſomewhat ſofter 
in the dough, A buſhel of white- cone- 
wheat will make conſiderably more 
bread than a buſhel of lammas-wheat ; 


but it gives it ſomewhat a yellowiſh 


caſt, 


Smyraa-WHEAT, a peculiar kind of wheat 


that has an extremely large ear, with 


many leſſer or collateral ears coming all 


round the bottom of the great one. 


As this is the largeſt of all ſorts of wheat, | 


ſo it will diſpenſe with the nouriſhment 
of a garden, without being overfed, and 


requires more nouriſhment than common 


huſbandry in the large way can give it. 


In the common way its ears grow not 
much larger than thoſe of our common 


Wheat. 


This ſort of wheat ſeems, of all others, 


the moſt proper for the new method of 
bulbandty, as that method 


repeating the hoeing. Next to this, 


the white · cone · wheat is belt for this ſort 


of huſbandry; then the grey · cone · wheat. 


WHEAT, a common article of our food, 
is more glutinous and nutritions than 2 


| wheels be gaantly round; for if they 


moſt other kinds of $90: The flour, 
or the ſtarch, prepared from it, form with 


Water a ſoft viſcid ſubſtance, which has 
been taken with good ſucceſs in diarrhceas 


and dyſenteries. Bran contains, beſides 


© the huſks or ſhells of the wheat, à portion 
of farinaceous matter: this is leſs gluti- 


nous than the finer flour, and is fuppoſed 
to have a detergent quality. See Won. 
For the bounties upon wheat, ſee Corn, 
For the manner of preſerving wheat, ſee 


the articles Corn and GRANARY., 


For the manner of grinding, &c. wheat, 
ſee GrinDinG, MILL, FLouR, Se. 


WuxAT- Ak, in ornithology, the engliſh 
name of a ſpecies of motacilla, with a 


grey, black, and white. forehead. - See 
article MOTACILLA, N 


* 


the inſecto that cauſe 
g on the ſtalkes of other 

©" "wheat, Uoes this no infury, even though 
+ they ſhould attack it; the Ralks of this 
kind being often found full of black 
hich are always the marks of 


wheel, fee Axis 
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"machine, conſiſting of a round . 

wood, metal, or other matter, which 

"revolves on an tixis, © The v 

of the principal mechanic powers; it has 

a molt engines; ih effect, it is off 
alle 


Wheel is one 


wiblage wheels that moſt of our 


engines are compoſed, Por the theory 


f this mecbanic mon called axis and 
el, M peritrothio.” 
For the theory of cloek-wheels, watch- 
wheels, mill-weels, Cc. ſee the articles 

Crock, Milt, SS. 


With regard to the wheels of coaches, 
waggons, Oe. otherwiſe called wheel. 
carriages, the whole doctrine thereof 


may be reduced to the following particu- 
larsz wiz. t. Wheel-carriages meet 
with leſs reßiſtance than any other. 2. 


The larger the wheel the eafier is the 
draught of the carriage. 3. A carriage 
upon four wheels of equal i, is drawn 
with leſs force than with two of thoſe 
wheels and two of a leſſer ſize. 4. If 


the load be laid on the axle of the larger 


wheels, it will be drawn with leſs force 
than if it had laid on the axis of the leſſer 
wheels, contrary to the common notion 


of loading carriafes before... ' 5. The 


carriage goes with much leſs force on 


friction wheels than ĩn the common way: 


all which will. be confirmed by experi- 
ments. The wheels of carriages muſt be 


"not fo, but like EF GH (plate 
ICC. Tg. 1.) and the nave out of 
the center, it is certain, tha ſuch a 


Wheel in turning, would be affected in 
the ſame manner upon plane ground as 
other wheels are when they riſe and fall, 


and would not be in equilibrio ; the 
wheel turning towards H would move 
with as much difficulty as if there was a 
riſe to aſcend z and that height being 

fed, it would fall on a ſudden, as if a 
quare ſtone was rolled along, and the 
joits of the wheel would precipitate and 


puſh the horſes at one time, and imme- 
_ diately increaſe their difficulty of drawing 
the next moment, and that in propor- 


tion to the wheels being out of round: 


. 
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0 
the ground; when ſuch a wheel be 


going up an hill: and from F to D, or 
quite to G, the wheel would act like a 


wedge : and at D, or G, it would fall 
and drive on the horſes as in a ſteep de- 


. 1 

2. The fellies muſt not croſs wind, but 
be at right angles with the naves, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the ſpokes ; 
for otherwiſe the wheel in turning would 
find inequalities, as it happens when the 
hole of the nave is too big, and the 
wheel moves from fide to ſide; which 
comes to the ſame ; aw 9 as if the wheel 
was out of round; and then the ine- 


quality of the ſpokes, which would be 


too leaning or too ſtrait, upon the nave 


deſcending into an hole, or rifing upon 


an eminence, to their inclina- 
22 cauſe them, or the fellies, to 
3. The ſpokes mult be inclined to the 

ves, that the wheets may be diſhing or 


concave. If the wheels always turned 
upon ſmooth and even ground, it is cer- 
tain that the ſpokes ought to be ſtraight 


upon the naves ; that is, at right angles to 
their axes, becauſe then they would bear 
icularly, like the ſpoke B, (ibid. 


| fig. 2) of the nave A C, which is the 


ſtrongeſt way for wood. But becauſe 
the ground is unequal, and when the 
wheels fall into the rute, that wheel 
which is in the rut bears a greater part of 


the weight than the other, becauſe it is 
lower i in ſuch a caſe the ſpokes of adiſh- - 
ing-wheel become perpendicular in the 
rut, and therefore have the greateſt | 
_ ſtrength 3 whilſt the oppoſite wheel, be- 
ing upon higher ground, bears a leſs 
part of the weight ; and, conſequently, 


the f need not be at their full 
ſtrength, and ſo will have a ſufficient 


force, though that force be leſs than what 
they have upon even ground. 


4+ The axle - tree muſt be ſtraight in all 


dies there is one way of moying which is 


the eaſieſt of all the reſt, and happens 


here when the axle-tree is every way 
ſtraigbt; for if its ends ſhould bend 


backwards, ſo as to bring the wheels 


nearer together behind, as A E, ibid. bs. 
and ſpread them much before, as D C, 


it is certain that they could not go into 


ins 
to turn, the weight muſt be raiſed * 5 
ſame manner as when another carriage is 


wheel, 
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yet if the nave ſhould not be in the mid- 
e, the ſhorteſt part, as. F, being on, 


* 


te ruts, nor turn in going forward, or 
"at leaſt with greas, f 


;nſtead of rolling, There wauld be the 


ſame inconveniences in bending the axle- 
tree forward, ſo as to bring them nearer 
the pole as IF, fig. 4. and make them 


ſpread behind, as at BD. The leſs the 
axle-tree is bent, the leſs the inconve- 


niency : but there will always be ſome, 


when the wheels are not parallel; and 


| there will be no inconveniency when the 


axle is ſtraight, and the wheels are in 
the ſituation CP and AD, fig. 5. The 
axle muſt alſo be at right angles to the 
pole or ſhaft; for if the pole or ſhafts 
were on one ſide, as at B, fig. 3. or C, fig. 
4+ the coach or carriage would be drawn 
on one ſide, and almoſt all the weight 


would bear upon one horſe ; but it muſt | 


be at right angles like the pole G, fig. 5. 
5. Great wheels are always more advanx 
tageous for rolling than little ones, in 
any caſe, or upon any ground whatſo- 
ever, The wheels of carriages are con. 


ſidered according to the velocity and fric- + 


tion they have upon the axle-tree, and 
likewiſe according to their reſiſtance, or 
ſinking in upon the ground. If t con- 


fider them according to the friction, it is 


certain, that a wheel whoſe diameter is 
double that of another, will make but 


one turn, whilſt the little one makes two 
for the ſame length of way ; the circum- 


ference, which is in proportion to the 
Therefore, in 
reſpe& to friction, a wheel of double the 
diameter will have a double advantage, 
there being but one turn inſtead of two, 


diameter being double, 


which doubles the friction in the ſmall 
The wheel ABC, being twice 
as big as the wheel DEF, (ibid. 
fig. 6 and 7.) will haye twice the ad- 
vantage in reſpe& of the friftion,' the 
holes of the' nave and' the axles being 
equal, | 


7% 


they fink into the earth, or fall into 
holes, there will be the ſame advantage for 


tze one and inconveniency for the other. 
reſpe&s, and at right angles to the ſhafts 
or to the pole. In the motion of all bo- 


If we confider the _— it is double 
in the great wheel; ther 


but half the way ; and if we conſider hol- 


los, it will give the fame advantage in 
ſome caſes; but then in others, as, for ex · 
ample, where the holes are dee 


che little 
wheel will have much more diſadvantage: 


for if it ſhould fall into a great hole, as DE, 


fig. 6, 7, and 8. of a diameter, equal to 
that 7 wheel, it would wholly fink in 
1982 ; | 


See the articles FRIc Nox, 
CIRCUMFERENCE, Se. : 
If we conſider the wheels according at 


whilſt 


- 


ore it will fiok - 


= 


* 


© then the force acting at E will be mA 


«1 


not be half the wheel, as may be ſeen 


from the parallel lines AD and B E. 


We may ſuppoſe the ſame to happen in 
marſh N where a little wheel 


marſhy | 
would ſink wholly in the ſame hole that 


the great one wonld fink but in part. 
E F, ibid. fig. $. is a cart, or carriage: 


BD a rub for the wheel CAD to paſs 
over, AB the horizontal plane; DB, AC, 
perpendicular, and O D parallel. to 
AB, C the centre of the wheel. Then 
the horizontal force required to pull the 


wheel- over the rub B D, is 


Alſo the higher the 
wheels, the more eafily they paſs. over 
them; but then they are the more apt to 
overturn. | 


Aer 6 
and the difficulty of going over rubs in- 

. creaſes in a greater ratio than that of 
| their heights. 


*wHE 130 
nee 
but the great wheel would only fall in 

me depth of its ſegment AB, wich would 5 


$ F 
„ 2 . 
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*r; therefore the power at A, to the 


force. with which the waggon can be 
A 79:0 DAxBE © 

r 
8 force, as PEN BC, to 

A x BE. It will be the ſame thing if, 
inſtead of teeth, the wheel DE carries 
E B by a chaip going round them, 
You muſt ſuppoſe the like wheels on the 


oppoſite fide. | Hence, if the abſolute 


force to move the wagon without, be 1, 
the force within applied at A to move it 
DExBC | | 


1 


6. It would be much more advantageous 


to make the four wheels of a coach or 


waggon large, and nearly of a height 
thay to wake the fore wheels — 


half the diameter of the hind wheels, as 


To draw the cart with the leaſt power over 


the rub BD, it ſhould not be drawn in the 
Horizontal direction AB or OD, but in the 


direction AD. The advantage then of high 
Wheels is, that they paſs the robs moſt 
ceeſily, have the leſs frifian, fink leſs in 
the dirt, and more eaſily preſs down an 
. , obſtacle : and their diſadvantage is, that 
they eaſily overturn, and make cattle 
draw too bigh ; for they can apply their 
ſtrength beſt when they draw low and u 


wards. in the direction AD, which is t 
advantage of low wheels: yet if the wheels 
are high they may be made to draw Jow, 


dy fixing the limmers or traces as far be- 


low the axle as you will, which willthen 
be an equal advantage with low wheels. 


5 For the power not pulling at the wheel, 


but at the carriage, may draw from any 
rt of it. There is another advantage 


In ſmall wheels, which is, that they are 
better to turn with. A waggon, with 


four wheels is more advantageous than 


| à cait with two wheels, eſpecially on 


fand, clay, c. Narrow wheels and 
narrow plates are a diſadyantage. . 


Suppoſe the wiggon F G, fig. g. is 


moved forward by à power acting within 


it, which power turns the wheel DE by 
the ſpokes AD, AD, Sc. and DE 


turns the wheel I C, which carries the 
waggon. Let the power at A be x, 


DE * 
waggon is moved, will 


* 


is uſual in many places, which the fol- 
lowing experiment will confirm. 
Let us make uſe of a little waggon, or 


model, of an inch to a foot (repreſented 


ibid. fig. 10.) with the four wheels of 


. five inches and nine lines; and fo con- 


trived- that one may put on wheels of 
different diameters ; as, for example, 


four or five inches, two of two inches 


three lines, two others of three inches, 
and let them have naves, ſpokes, and 
fellies, in proportion, to repreſent the 
wheels of a coach or-waggon ; Jet 


them be 7 one after another, the 


ning over a 


waggon DB being always loaded with 
the ſame weight, K. of five pounds, and 
drawn by means of a filken thread cun- 
ley,” with a little bag, or 


- ſcale of a ballance, to put in balls for the 


different wheels, according as they are to 


run upon even ground, upon earth, ſand, 
or pavement. The board A F muſt be 
of oak, three feet long, plained 'on one 
ſide, and carved on the other, to imitate 


the pavements and the channels of ſtreets, 


The paving ſtones muſt be of ſeven 
or eight lines inſtead of ſeven or eight 
inches, reducing them from inches to 


lines, as the wheels are reduced from 
feet to inches. It muſt be ſo contrived 
that the pulley may be turned to either 


fide of the board, The whole being ſo diſ- 
poſed, the ſeveral experiments will anſwer 


a table, for which we refer the reader to 
| | Deſagulier's Courſe of Experimental 
alſo, if the . at E be 2, the force at 

T, by which the 


Philoſophy, vol. i. page 223. 


WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of = 


= niſhment 
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ture in horſes, accounted by the gene- 
rality of people to be the ſame with that 


- 
* 1 


diſhment which reat criminals are put to 
in divers 2 64 Tn France, their 


an iron-bar on a ſcaffold, and then to be 


aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the 
highway, are condemned to the wheel; 


i. e. to have their bones firſt broken with 


ſed and left to expire on the circum- 
huge of a 8 Germany they 


break their bones on the wheel itſelf, 
WHEEL; in the military art, is the word of 


command, when a battalion or ſquadron 
is to alter its front either one way or the 
other, To wheel to the right, direQs 


the man in the right angle to turn very 


ſlowly, and every one to wheel from the 
left to the right, regarding him as their 
center z and vice vderſa, when they are 
to wheel to the left. When a diviſion of 
men are on the march, if the word be to 
wheel to the right or to the left, then the 


right or left hand man keeps his ground; 


- 


WHEEL-ANIMALS, brachionus, a genus 
of animalcules which have an a 


and is, b 


only turning on his heel, and the reſt of 


the rank move about quick till they make 
an even line with the ſaid right or left 


band man. 


ratus 
of arms for taking their prey. is ap- 
paratus has been ſuppoſed, by microſco- 
pical 'writers, to be a kind of wheels ; 
and thence named the creatures that are 

ſſeſſed of it wheel-animals, 

his is one of the ſmaller animalcules ; 
Dr. Hill, deſcribed to be, 
when in a ſtate of reſt, of a plain ſmooth 
body, of 'a conic figure, obtuſe at the 


| Poſterior extremity, and open at the an- 


terior, of a duſky oliye colour, and ſemi- 


tranſparent. When it puts itſelf in mo- 


tion, it protrudes, from the open extre- 
mity, a part of its naked body z to the 
whole of which this outer-conic body 
ſeems to be but a caſe or ſheath; from the 
extremity of this exerted part of the body, 
the creature ſoon after thruſts out two 
protuberances, which give it the appear- 
ance of a double head; and in each of 


| theſe is diſcovered an apparatus in a con- 


" one another. 


tinual motion, appearing a rotatory one 


but in reality a vibratory one very quick 


repeated, Each of theſe protruded bo- 


dies has fx arms inſerted into it, and 
theſe it continnally ſhuts and opens over 
Each of theſe arms is fur- 
niſhed with a double ſeries of fibres at its 
edge, which being expanded cauſe it to 


ſpread to a conſiderable breadth. There 


are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus of ani- 
malcules. 


WREEZ IN, the name of a diſtempeta- 


c 


called purſiveneſs. See PURgIvENEss. 
WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, 


or any wild beaſt. Nothing is mo 
eſſential to the having a good pack 


| honnds, than a proper care of the whelps, 


and of the parents from which. they are to 
be bred. The bitches in particular ſhould 
be carefully choſen, and ſhould be ſuch 
as are ſtrong and well proportioned : 
they muſt alſo have large ribs and flanks. 
See the articles Dod and Hound. 

The whelps muſt have good freſh firaw 


to lie in, and it muſt be often changed ; 


they are to be kept in a place where nei- 
ther the rain nor ſunſhine can be trouble- 
ſome to them, and once a week it will 
be proper to anoint them all over with a 
little nut-oil, with ſome ſaffron inſuſed 
in it, This will prevent the flies from 
annoying them ſo much as they other- 
wiſe would, and will kill worms of all 
kinds, When they are fifteen days old 
it is the cuſtom to worm them, and a 
week after, one joint of their ſtern ſhould 
be twifted off, As ſoon as they can ſee, 


they ſhould have milk given them to lap 
and at two months old, they ſhould be 
weaned, keeping them wholly from the 
bitch. They muſt at this time be well 


kept, but not too high fed; and it is pro- 
per to put ſome cummin ſeed into their 
food, to keep the wind out of their bellies. 


WHELPs, in a fhip,' the ſeaman's term 


for thoſe brackets which are ſet up on 
the capftan, cloſe under the bars; they 


give the {weep to it, and are ſo contrived 
that the cable winding about them may 


not ſurge ſo much as it might otherwiſe 
do, if the body of the capſtan were quite- 
round and ſmooth, 


WHETS TONE, cos, a ſtone which ſerves 


for the whetting of knives and other 


tools upon. See the article Cos. | 
WHEY, the ſerum, or watery part, © 


milk. See the article MLK. 


WHIFFLER of a company, in London, 


a young freeman who goes before, and 
waits on the company on public ſolem- 


nities. 


WHIG, a party in England, oppoſite to the 


tories, from whom they differ chiefly in 


their political eine e See TORIES. 
The names of whig and tory were not 


known till about the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. when theſe were given as 
party diſtindtions. Theſe parties may 


de conſidered either with regard to the 


ſtate, or to religion. The ſtate tories are 
| | either 


. - parliament, who attiempted to change 


 . Kind; as the whigs 


 WHIPT $YLLABUB. 
 WHIRL-POOL, an eddy, vortex, or 
gulph, where the water is continually 


WH I 

either violent or moderate: the firſt would 
have the king to be abſolute, and there- 
fore plead for paſſive obedience, non re- 
ſtance, and the hereditary right of the 
- Houſe of Steuart. The moderate tories 
would not ſuffer the king to loſe any of 
his prerogative z_ but then they would 
not ſacriſice thoſe of the people. The 
ſſttate whiggs are either ftrong republicans 
or moderate ones. The firft, ſays Rapin, 
are the remains of the party of the long 

the 
monarchy to a commonwealth : but theſe 
make ſo ſlender a figure, that they only 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the party of the other 
Whigs. The tories would perſuade the 
world, that all the whigs are of this 
| would make us 
delieve that all the tories are violent. 
The moderate ſtate whigs are much in 
the ſame ſentiments with the. moderate 


tories, and defire that the government 


may be maintained on the antient foun- 
dation: all the difference is, that the firſt 
bear a little more to the parliament and 

ple, and the latter to that of the king. 
Ta ſhort, the old whigs were always jea- 
lous of the incroachments of the royal 


ive, and watchful over the pre - 


— of the liberties and properties 
of the people. In regard to religion, the 
whigs have always been for limiting the 
power of the biſhops, and aboliſhing the 
Convocation, | 

WHINE, an hunting term, uſed for the 
cry of an otter, 

WHIP, or wHiP-STAFF, in a ſhip, a 
piece of timber, in form of a ſtrong ſtaff, 
faſtened into the helm, for the ſteerſman, 
in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand, in 
order to move the rudder and direct the 
ſnip. | 

WHIP-GRAFTING, . See GRAFTING. 


-WHIPPING, in angling, is the faſtening 


a line to the hook or to the rod. It is 
alſo uſed for the caſting in of the hook, 
and drawing it gently on the water. 

See SYLLABUB. 


turniog round, See the articles GULPH, 
Eopr, VorTEx, Ce. 

| Theſe in rivers are very common, from 
various accidents, and are uſually very 
trivial, and of little conſequence. In the 
- fea they are more rare, but more dan- 
gerous. Sibbald has related the effefts 
of a very remarkable marine. whirlpool 
among the Orcades, which would prove 
very dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is 


Mu 
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frequent in the 3 


* 


x W x H 1 
* : 


ol no. conſequence to the yeop 
er 


ticular place, but a 5 
parts of the ien of the ſea dmong that 


lands, | ver it appears it is ye 
urious ; and boats, c. would inevi- 
tably be drawn in and periſh with it; 
but the people who navigate them are 
prepared for it, and always carry an 


empty veſſel, a log of wood, or rge 
bundle of ſtraw, or ſome ſuch thing, in 
the boat. with them; as ſoon as they per- 


ceive the whirlpool, they toſs this within 
its vortex, keeping themſelves out: this 


| ſubſtance, whatever it be, is immediate] 
received into the centre and carried under 


water; and as ſoon as this is done, the 
ſurface of the — where the whirlpool 
was becomes ſmooth, and they row over 
it with ſafety ; and in about an hour they 
ſee the vortex begin again in ſome other 
place, uſually at about a mile diſtance 
from the firſt, | 


' WHIRL-WIND, a wind that riſes ſud- 


denly, is exceeding rapid and impetuous 
when riſen, but is ſoon ſpent. See the 
articles Wix o and HURRICANE. 

There are divers ſorts of whirlwinds, 


' diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar names; 


as the preſter, typho, turbo, exhydria, 


and ecnephias. The preſter is a violent 


wind, breaking forth with flaſhes of 
lightning. This'is rarely obſerved; ſcarce 
ever without the ecnephias. Seneca ſays 
it is a typho or turbo kindled or ignited 
in the air. See the article PRESTER. 


The ecnephias is a ſudden and impetu - 


ous wind, breaking out of ſome cloud, 
particularly 
about the cape of Good Hope. The 
ſeamen call them travados. The exhy- 
dria is a wind burſting out of a cloud 


with a great quantity of water, This 


only ſeems to differ in degree from the 
ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with ſhowers. A typho, or vortex, moſt 
properly called whirl-wind, or hurricane, 
18 an impetuous wind, turning rapidly 
every way, and ſweeping all round the 
28 It uſually deſcends from on high. 
t 


is frequent in the Eaftern-ocean, chief- 


ly about Siam, China, &c. and renders 
the navigation of thoſe parts exceed- 
ing dangerous. See the articles VOR- 
TEX, SPOUT, &c. 


WHISPERING. See the articles HEAR» 


ING, ATTENTION, Se. | 


WHISPERING-PLACES depend upon this 


principle. If the vibrations of the tre- 
mulous body are propagated rough a 
on 
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Hence it i 


1bog'tobs,'they will be contitaally te- 
4 from the ſides of the tube igto 


| 1 axis, and by that means prevented 


fpreadiog, till they get out of it; 
whereby they vill be an ly in- 
ereaſed, and the ſound. rendered much 


1 : 


the article SOUND, | 
that ſound is conveyed from 
one fide of a whiſpering-gallery to the 
oppoſite one, without being 3 by 
thoſe who ſtand in the middle. The 


form of a whiſßering- gallery is that of a 


| louder than it would otherwiſe be. See 


ure z and the progreſs of the ſound 
works? it may be illuſtrated in the 


" ſegment of a (phere, or the like arched 


ER manner: Let A BC (plate 


I. fig. 4.) repreſent the ſegment 
of a ſphere; and ſuppoſe a low voice 


uttered at D, the videptions expanding 


themſelyes every way, ſome will impinge 


upon the points E, E, Sc. and from 


" thence be reflected to the zoints F, from 
thence to G, and ſo on till they all meet 


in C, and, by their union there, cauſe a 
much ſtronger ſound than in any 


rt of 
the ſegment whatever, even at D, the 
point from whence they came. Accord- 
ingly, all the contrivance_in whifperin 
© places is, that near the perſon who whiſ- 
pers there may be a ſmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically or elliptically, A cir- 
cular arch will do, but not fo well. See 
ARCH, Echo, Pronics, Se. 
The moſt conſiderable whiſpering places 
in England are, the whiſpering-gallery 
in the dome of St, Paul's, London, where 
the ticking of a watch. may be heard from 
* fide to ſide, arid a very eaſy whiſper be 
ſent all round the dome. The famous 
* whiſpering place in Glouceſter cathedral, 
is no other than a gallery above the eaſt 


end of the choir, leading from one ſide 


WHIST, a well-known 


thereof to the other, It conſiſts of five 
angles and fix ſides, the middlemoſt of 
. which is a naked window, yet two whiſ- 
perers hear each other at the diftance of 
twenty-five yards, | | 
1 game at cards; 
1 called from the ſilence obſerved during 
the play, which is like that of honours 
and ruff. See HoNoOuURs and ruf. 
However, as there are many ways of 
cheating practiſed at this game, we ſhall 
only mention a few, to put the unwary 
upan their guard, . | 
ſhutting their eyes, placing their fingers, 
or other ſigns, find means to let their 
partners know what bonours they have 
got: others have a way of cutting ho- 


ing of Yorkſhire, ſituated on the Ger- 
e eight miles north-eaſt of 


OTR wg 
WHITCHURCH, a .borough- town of 


Some by winking, 


* : 9 * . ' 8 p ry 8 N 1 | * 9 * a ” * eat — 
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' 'voury either to their partners or them 

ſelves: the dealer is often crafty'enoug 


| git 
to conceal ſome honours for himſelf: but 


© the beſt way of rooking is by meant of 


breef-cards ;, for all the honours bein 


ſomewhat broader than the reſt, your ad- 
verſary muſt always cut you an honour, 

WHISTLE. risn, the cirrated 
with a furrow at the firſt back-fin, being 


gadus, 
a ſmall ſpecies, uſually about eight inches 


long, and its thickneſs not great in pro- 


portion. See the article G Abus. 
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rt. town of the north rid- 


Hampfnire, ſituatel ten miles north of 


Wincheſter. 


It ſends two members to parliament. 
. 1 one of the colours of natural 
MA les. : 


See the article Corour, 
White is not ſo properly ſaid to be any 
one colour, as a compoſition of all co- 


Jours;; for it is demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that thoſe bodies only appe 

| white, which reflect all the kinds of co- 
| lovred rays alike, See WHITENESS,  - 
WuiTE, in painting in miniature, Cc. 


beſt white for painting in water- 


© colours, is flake white, which is better 


than white lead; and if it be pure, far 


exceeds it in beauty; becauſe white lead 


is apt to turn blackiſh, eſpecially if it be 
uſed. in a hard water: but if you uſe 
white lead, firſt reQify it with white wine 
vinegar in the following manner grind 


well the fineſt white lead upon a por. - 
phery with vinegar ; then put it into a 


glaſs of water, ſtir it about, and prefently 
pour off the water, while it is white, into 
ſome other clean glaſs or veſſel; let it 
ſettle, and then pour off the water from 
it, and it will be exceeding fine, When 
this white is ſettled put to it gum-water, 
to bind it and give it a glaze, | 
Some recommend a white made of the 


_ Whiter part-of oiſter-ſhells, reduced into 


an impalpable powder; this is called 
pearl-white, and will mix with any co- 
lour. Some alſo recommend the powder 
of egg-ſhells of the brighteſt colour, and 
well cleaned and waſhed, ground with 


gum- water, to which may be added about 
a twentieth part of white ſugar-candy : 


the egg- ſhells ſhould be ground to an im- 
palpable powder, Experience proves, 
that egg-ſhel] powder is of very great ſer- 
vice as a White in water colours, and both 


that and the powder of oiſter-ſhells, well 
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 retified and mixed with the white of an 


. egg well beaten, will make an extraor- 
— mixture in other colours, and will 
c 


cor 

their qualities. e 

Wurz of the eye, denotes the firſt tunic or 

coat of the eye, called albuginea and con- 
junctiva, becauſe it ſerves to bind toge- 
ther, or incloſe, the reſt. See EXE. 

WHITE-FRIARS, a name common to ſeve- 
ral orders of monks, from their being 
clothed in a white habit, See Monk. 

WHITE-HART iwer, a mul& or tribute 
paid into the exchequer, out of certain 

lands in or near the foreſt of White- hart 
in Dorſetſhire z impoſed by Henry III. 
upon Thomas de la Linde, for billing a 

. beautiful white hart which that prince 
had before ſpared in hunting. 

WHITE-HORSE, in ichthyology, the prick- 
ly backed raia, with two ſeries of prickles 
on the tail, and one ſeries over each eye. 

See the article Rata. 1 9457 

This is a fingular ſpecies, the body is 

conſiderably broad in proportion to its 

length, but it is alſo thick; the back is 

_ ſomewhat gibboſe, but the belly is more 
flat; the roſtrum is oblong and acute, 
the eyes are prominent, and there is an 

aperture behind each; the mouth'is tranſ- 
verſe and large, and furniſhed with a 
number of ſharp teeth; the apertures of 
the gills run down from it on each fide 

along the breaſt, they are ſmall, and there 
are five of them on each fide, _ 

WulTE-LEAD, alſo called ceruſe. See the 
article CERUSE, 

WHITE: LINE, among printers, a void ſpace 
of the depth or breadth of a line. See the 

article PRINTING, 

WHITE- MEATS, include milk, butter, 
cheeſe, white-pots, cuſtards, and other 
kinds of food made of milk or eggs. 
Some alſo add chickens, veal, and fiſh. 

WuiTE-POT, milk or cream beat up with 
the yolks of eggs, mixed with 1 7 and 
ſpice, and baked in an earthen diſh, with 
ſlices of bread in it. 

The cooks furniſh us with a variety of 
diſhes under this denomination ; as the 
rice white-pot, Weſtminſter white-pot, 

Norfolk white - pot, Cc. 

WHITE-RENT, a rent or duty of 8 d. paid 

annually by every tinner in the county 

of Devon, to the duke of Cornwall. 

| WHiTE-SEA, in geograpby, a bay of the 
frozen ocean, in the north of Muſcovy, 

between roſſian Lapland, and Samoieda. 

Spaniſh-WHiTE, à kind of fucus uſed by 


them from changing or aitering 


[ 3444]. 


ladies to heighten the 5 
* hide its defetts. | complexion, and 


tin made of tin-glofs diffelyed in ſpirit 

of nitre, and precipitated into a ve 
wder by means * ſalt-water, . 
HITE-WINE, wine of a bright Faye. 
Jus 


o 
o 


2 N12 rang on white, t 
called to diſtingbifh it from the red wines, 
„ Gs * NAIC cake 5 
e generality of white-wines are ma 
from white grapes; though —4— 
ſome from black ones, only the ſkins are 
kept from tinging them. 
WHITEHAVEN, a port-town of Cum. 
berland, fituated on the Iriſh channel: 
_ weſt long. 3? 16% north lat. 4&7 30. 
WHITENESS, albeds, the quality which 
denominates a body white. Ses the ar. 
ticles WaiTE and CoLour; © 


4 Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that whiteneſs 


liſts in a mixture of all the colours ; 


and that the light of the ſun is only white, 


© becauſe conſiſting of rays of all colours. 
See the article Rx. 
From the multitude of rings of colours 
which appear upon compreſſing two 
_ priſms or objeA-glaſſes of teleſcopes to- 
gether, it is manifeſt that theſe do ſo in- 
terfere and mingle with one another at 
laſt, as, after eight or nine reflectiont, to 
dilute one another wholly, and conſtitute 
an even and uniform whiteneſs z whence, 
as well as from other experiments, it ap- 
pears, that whiteneſs is certainly a mix- 
ture of all colours, and that the light 
which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture 
of rays endued with all thoſe colours. 
See the article LiGxT, opt 
The ſame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, 
if it be moſt ſtrong and luminous, is to be 
reckoned of the. firſt order of colours; 
but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours 
of ſeveral orders, Of the former ſort he 
reckons white metals, and of the latter, 
the whiteneſs of froth, paper, linnen, and 
moſt other white ſubſtances, And as the 
white of the firſt order is the ſtrongeſt 
that can be made by plates of tranſparent 
| ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be ſtronger in 
the denſer ſubſtances of metals than in 
the rarer ones of air, water, and glaſs. 
Gold or copper mixed either by fuſion, or 
amalgzmation with a very little mer- 
cury, with ſilver, tio, or regulus of anti- 
mony, becomes white, which ſhews both 
that the particles of white metals have 
much more ſurface, and therefore are 
imaller than thoſe of gold and copper; 


and alſo that they are ſo opake, as not to 
| 7 * * taffer 
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WH I 
fuffer the particles of gold or copper to 
' ſhine through them. fn that author 
'Joubts not but that the colours of gold 
und copper are of the ſecond and third 
"order, therefore the particles 'of white 
metals cannot be much bigger than is re- 
zuiſite to make them reflect the white of 
the firſt order. See PAR TI.. 

WHITING, in ichthyology, the engliſh 
name for the white gadus with no beard, 
and with three fins on the back, aud the 

upper jaw longeſt. See Gabus. . 
he head and body of this ſpecies is com · 
preſſed, the back is convex, the anus is 
indeed, very near the head; the colour 
of the whole fiſh is a ſilvery white, except 
that on the-back- there is an/admixture 
of a blackiſh tinge ; the ſcales are very 
Tmall;” roundiſh and white; the noſtrils 
have each a double” aperture; and ate 
placed high; the eyes are very large, the 
is ſilvery, and the pupil large and blue; 
4he teeth are very numerous; the pecto- 
ral fins have each twenty - one rays; and 
the ventral fins have each ſix rays; the 


pinnte ani are two, and have, the firſt 
thirty-three, ' and the ſecond twenty-twWo 
Trays. This ſpecies is frequent in our 


ſeas; und much eſteemed at our tables. 
WarrTinG:POLLOCK,. in ichthyology, a 
ſpecies of gadus with three back fins, 
the lower jaw longeſt, and the lateral 
line crooked. See GaDvs. ' 


The uſual length of this fiſh is from eight 


to thirteen inches; it is conſiderably thick 
in proportion, and in moſt other reſpe&s 
reſembles the common Whiting. 
WHITES, in medicine, the ſame vith 
fluor albus. See FLVUoR ALBUS. i 
WHITLOW, in medicine. See the ar- 
ticle PARONYCHIA: | { RD 
WHITSUNDAY, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
chriſtian church, . obſerved on the fiftieth 
day after Eaſter, in memory of the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apoſtles 
in the viſible appearance of fiery cloven 
tongues, and of thoſe miraculous powers 
which were then conferred upon them. 
It is called Whitſunday, or White-ſun- 
day, becauſe this being one of the ſtated 
times for baptiſm in the antient church, 
thoſe who were baptiſed put on white 
garments, as types of that ſpiritual pu- 
rity they received in baptiſm. As the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the apo- 
ſtles happened upon the day which the 
lies called pentecoſt, this feſtival re- 
tained the name of pentecoſt among the 
chriſtians. ; a 
Vor. IV, 
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WHOODINGS, /'or Homes, a fed 
term, uſed for planks joined and faſten . 
ed along the ſhip's fides'ifits the Rem; - 
WHORE, awoman who proſtitutes betfelf 
for hire. See the articles CONCUBINEy 
CouRTESAN, and HARLOT, 
WHORLBAT, or HorLBAT,/ a kind of 
gauntlet, or leathern ſtrap, loaden with 
lummets; uſed by the antient Romans 
in their ſolemn games and exertiſes, undd 
by them called ctus. See Crus; 
WIH UR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering 


partridges or pheaſants, as they riſe. 


WIBOURG, the capital of the territory of 
at a great diſtance from the tail, and is, 


the ſame name in Jutland © eaſt long. 9 
16˙, north lat. 56 20. 
W1BURG, a city and port-town of ruſſian 
Finland, ſituated on the gulph of Fin- 
land: eaſt long. 29%, north Noe: 619, 


WIC, à place on the ſea ſhore, or on the 


bank of a river: though it properly ſig- 
nifies a town, village, or dwelling place; 
and ſometimes a machine. | 


- WICCOMB cuniPPiNG, a borough-town f 


of Bucks; twelve miles ſouth of Aileſbury, 
It fends two members to parliament, 

CK DE DUERSTEDE,'a'town' of the 
United Netherlands, in the province' of 
Utrecht, fifteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the 
chr ür, LHR 

WICKER, a twig of the ofier ſhrub, ſingle 
or wrought, ' af ac 
WICKET, a ſmall door in the gate of a 
fortified place, &c. or a hole in a door, 
through which to view what paſſes with 
vat, ; 
WICKLIFFISTS, or W1cKLiFPiTES, a 
religious ſect which ſprung up in Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward III. and 
took its name from John Wiekliff, doc- 
tor and profeſſor of divinity in the upĩ- 
verſity of Oxford, who maintained that 
the ſubſtance of the ſacramental bread and 
wine remained unaltered after eonſecra - 
tion; and oppoſed the doctrine of pure 
gatory; indulgences, auricular confeſſion, 
the invocation of faints, apd the worſhip 
of images. He maintained, that the chils 
dren of the religious may be ſaved with. 
out being baptized ; that prieſts may ad- 
miniſter confirmation; that there ought 
to be ofily two orders in the chureb, that 
of prieſts, and that of deacoris. He made 
an engliſh verſion of the Bible, and com- 
poſed two volumes, called Aletheia, that 
FT ruth, from which John Huſffe learned 
moſt of his daAirines. In ſhort, to this 
reformer we owe the firſt hint of the re- 
formation, which was effected about two 
hundred years ar ter. | 
19 1 WICK- 
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WICKLOW, .a county of Ireland; 


| in the 
province of Leipſter, bounded by the 


county of Dublin, on the north 3 by the 


Triſh channel, on the eaſt; by Wexford, 


on che ſouth; and by Kildare and Ka- 
terlagh, on the weſt, 


WICKWARE, à market-town of Glo- 


ceſterſhire, ſituated twenty; miles ſouth of 
Glaceſter, is; L 
WIDGEON, in r anas with 
a brown head, white front, and a tail 
black underneath. See AN As. 
WIDOoW. a; woman who, has loſt her 
huſband | ” | 


In London, > freeman's, widow.may ex- 
erciſe her huſband's. trade, as long as ſhe 
continues ſuch, _ | 
Marriage with a widow, in the eye of 
the canon law, is a kind of bigamy, 


1 


WWI 

i kal borp, ſhall inherit. If che wife hey 
a- jointure, and during her marriage is 
made pregnant by her huſband, which 
.muſt appear. by the child's being born 
alive, the huſband ſhall have all his wife's 
lands for life; but if the wife have no 
jointure ſettled. before marriage, ſhe may, 
after her huſband's death, - t 
third part of his yearly rents of land, 
during her life. 5 


WIGGAN,. a borough- town of Lanca- 


ſhire, twenty: nine miles ſouth of. Lan- 
er. s 5 
It ſeads two members to parliament, 
We & WIGHT, part of the county of 
Southampton, and ſeparated from it by 
a natrow channel, is about twenty miles 
Jong, and twelve broad. The chief town 
is Ne hrt. er e 


Widow of the king, was ſhe who, after her WIGTOWN, a borough. and, port-town 


huſband's death, being the king's. tenant 
in capite, could not marry again without 
the king's conſent. 


of Scotland, in the ſhire of Galloway, 
ſituated og a, bay of the Ixiſh channel, 


ninety, miles ſouth · weſt of Edinburgh. 


WIFE, a. married woman, or one joined;, WIHITSCH, a frontier town of! Boſnia, 


with, and under the protection of, an 
huſband... See the article Hus BAN Dp. 


in european Turky: eaſt long. 16* 40 
north lat. 455 30 \ {#4 2 


A wife, in our engliſn law, is termed WILDs, a term uſed by our farmers to 


ſeme covert; and, in the judgment of the 
law is reputed to have no will, as being 


expreſs that part of a plough by which the 
whole is drawn forwards. See PLOUGH. 


ſuppoſed intirely under, and ſubje&. to, WILDERNESS, in-gardening, a kind of 


that of her huſband. See the articles 


CoVERTURE and BARON and FEE. 


grove of large trees, in a ſpacious garden, 


in which the walks are commonly made 


The wife can make no contract without, either to interſe& each other in angles, 


the buſband's conſent; and if any goods 
or chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her huſband's: even ne» 


ceſſary apparel is not her's in property. 


All ber perſonal. chattels, which ſhe.beld 
at her marriage, are ſo much her huſ- 
band's, that after his death they, ſhall not 
return to her, but go to the executor or 
adminiſtrator of her huſband, except 
only her paraphernalia, See the article 
PARAPHERNALIA. PAINE APY of 
The wite partakes of the bonour and 
condition of her huſband ; but none of 
her dignities come by marriage. to her 
huſband ;_ and as the law ſuppoſes the 
huſband to have the ſull power over his 
wife, he is obliged to anſwer for all her 
| Faults and treſpaſſes, If a wife brin 
forth a child begot by a former huſband, 
or any other, before marriage, but born 
after marriage with another man; this 
latter muſt own the child; and that child 
ſhall be his heir at law: and if a wife 
bring forth a child during ber hufband's 
abſence, though it be of many years; yet 
if he lived all the time within the iſland, 
he muſt facher the chil a and che child, 


1 


or have the appearance of meanders and 
labyrinths. See the articles GROvx and 
LABYRINTH»... | 1 8 0 

Wilderneſſes, ſays Mr. Miller, ſhould 
always be proportioned to the extent of 


lc is very ridiculous to ſee a large wilder- 


neſs-planted with tall trees in a ſmall ſpot 


of ground; and, on the other hand, no- 


thing ean be more abſord, than to ſee 


little paltry quates, or quarters of wil- 
derneſs-work, in a magnificent large gar- 
den. As to the ſituation of wilderneſſes, 
they ſhould never be placed too near the 
babitation; nor ſo as to obſtruct any diſ- 
tant proſpect of the country z there being 
nothing ſo agreeable as an unconfined 
proſpect ; but where, from the fituation 
of the place, the ſight is confined within 
the limits of, the garden, nothing can fo 
agreeably terminate the proſpect, as a 
beautiful ſcene of the various kinds of 
trees judicioufly planted ; and if it is ſo 
contrived, that the termination is planted 
.circularly, with the concave towards the 
ſight, it will have a much better effect, 
than if it end in ſtrait lines or a * 
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+ The plants ſhould always be adapted o fir growth and in the middle mould be 
» .the ſize of the plantation; for it d very | planted Scotch pines, pinaſter, and other 
_ - abſurd for tall trees to be planted in the of the larger growing ever-greens; which 


ſmall ſquares of a littie garden; and in 
large defigns ſmall ſhrubs will have a 


mean appearance. It ſhould alſo be ob- 


ſerved, never toplantever-greens amongſt 
deciduous trees; but always to place the 
| ere in a wilderneſs in a ſeparate 


rt 

ght. 
pearance of meanders, where the eye 
cannot diſcover more than twenty or 
thirty yards in length, are generally pre- 
ferable to all others, and theſe ſhould 
now and then lead into an open circular 
piece. of graſs; in the center of which 
may be placed either an obeliſk, ſtatue, 
or fountain; and, if in the middle of the 
wilderneſs there be contrived a large 
opening, in the center. of which may be 
erected a dome or banquetting-bouſe, 
ſurrounded with a green pl»t of graſs, it 
will be a confiderable addition to the 
beauty of the whole. From the ſides of 
the walks and openings, the trees ſhould 
riſe gradually one above another to the 
middle of the quarters, where ſhould al- 
ways be planted the largeſt growing trees, 


ſo that the heads of all the trees may ap- 


r to view, while their ſtems will be 

id from the fight. Thus in thoſe parts 
which are planted with deciduous trees, 
roſes, honey-ſuckles, ſpirza frutex, and 


y themſelves, and that chiefly .in 
As to the walks, thoſe that have the ap- 


will afford a. moſt delightful proſpecb, if 
the different ſhades of the gretus are / cu 
riouſly intermixed. dc da. 
But beſide the grand walks and 

(which ſhould always be laid with turf, 


. 


and kept well mowed) there ſhould be 
ſome fmaller ſerpentine-walks through 


the middle of the quarters, where per- 


ſons may retire for privacy; and by the 
- ſides of theſe private walks 'way ns be 
ſcattered ſome wood flowers and-plants, 


which, if artfully planted, will have a very 
od effect | 


E the general deſign for theſe wilder - 
neſſes, there ſhould not be a ſtudĩed and 
ſtiff correſpondency between the ſeveral 

rts; for the greater diverfity there is 
in the diſtribution of theſe, the more plea · 
ſure they will afford. Eo 


WILKOMERS, a city of Poland, in tiſe 


dutchy of Lithuania: eaſt long. 25% 
north lat. 55 3of, KY 


WILL, or laft WII L, in law, ſignifies the 


declaration of a man's mind and intent 
relating to the diſpoſition of his lands, 
goods, or other eſtate, or of what he 
would have done after his death, 


In the common law, there is a diſtindion 


made between a will and a teſtament z as 


that is called a will, where lands or tene- 


ments are given; and when the diſpoſi- 
tion concerns goods and chattles alone, 


Fare 
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other kindiof low-flowering ſhrubs, may tit is termed a teſtament. See the article i 
g - be planted next the walks and openings; TESTAMENT, FER Y 
” and at their feet, near the ſides of the A will, though it has no force till after 
; walks, may be planted primroſes, violets, the teſtator's deceaſe, does then, without | 
T daffodils, &c, not in a ſtrait line, but lo any other grant, or livery, &c. give and ; 
; as to a r accidental, as in a natural transfer eſtates, and alter the property i 
A wood. Behind the firſt row of ſhrubs either of lands or goods, as effetvally | 
mould be planted ſyringas, altbæa frutex, as any deed or conveyance-executed in a -j 
merereons, and other flowering ſhrubs of perſon's life-time, and thereby diſcents a 
; a middle growth; and theſe may be back- may be prevented, eſtates in fee, tail, for my 
7 ed with many other ſorts of trees, riing life, or for years, be made, and he that 4 * 
. | guomeny to the middle of the quarters. takes lands by deviſe is in the nature of br. 
| e part planted with ever-greens, may a purchaſer, Formerly a perſon could . 4. 
be diſpoſed in the following manner, viz. not give away by will thoſe lands that he I 
* in the firſt line next the great walks, may had by diſcent, though he might ſuch 0, 
1 be placed the laurus-tinus, boxes, ſpurge- as he enjoyed by way of putchaſe z but N 
J laurel, juniper, ſavin, and other dwarf by 34 and 35 of Hen. VIII. c. 5. all 
ever · greens. Behind theſe may be placed perſons that have a ſole eſtate in fee- 

F laurels, hollies, arbutuſes, and other ever - imple of any lands, tenements, &c, may 

ö greens of a larger growth, Next to theſe deviſe the ſame by will at their pleaſure 

| may be planted alaternuſes, phyllireas, to whom. they think fit; and this enten 

: + yewnz  cypreſſes, virginian esdars, and to perſons" ſeiſed in coparcenary, or ag 

, | other trees of the ſame growth; behind tenants in common; but lands intailed 

q . theſe may be planted Norway and filver are not deviſable, only thoſe held in „ 

5 and goods and chattels : but wills made 


fie, the true pine, and other ſorts of the 
nds gg We | 19 T2 by 


” 2 —" 1 1 


| by iofants - _ — — and 
perſons nat of {pund memory, are deem- 
ed not good in law. The 29 Care II. 


©. 23s has enacted, that all wi and de- 


figned by the deviſor, or ſome other by 
his expreſs directions, in the preſence of 
at leaſt three credible witneſſes; and no 
will made in writing ſhall be revoked, 
but by another will, or cancelling the 
fame by the teſtator himſelf, or by his 
direction. a. vr; d eee 
In the making of a will there are theſe 
ſeveral rules to be obſerved, vix. 1. 


That it be done while the teſtator is of 


gow mind and memory. 2. That there 
two parts thereof, the one to remain 
in the hands of the party that made it; 
and the other in the cuſtody of ſome 
friend, in order to render it leſs liable to 
de ſuppreſſed after the reftator's death. 
3. That the whole be written in one 
band writing, and, if. poſſible, in one 
+ ſheet of paper or parchment. - 4. In caſe 
there be more ſheets than one, that the 


teſtator fign and ſeal every ſheet, before 
the witneſſes preſent at. the execution, 


For the manner of proving a will, ſee the 
article PROBATE. ir | 
W1LL with a wiſp, or Jack quith a lan- 
_ #horn, a meteor known among the peo- 
ple under theſe names, but more uſually 
among authors under that of ignis fa- 
tmus. See the article METEOR, | 
Phis meteor is chiefly ſeen in ſummer- 
. hts, frequenting meadows, marſhes, 
other moiſt places. It ſeems to ariſe 
- from a viſcous exbalation, which being 
| kindled in the air, reflects a ſort of thin 
flame in the dark, without any - ſenſible 
heat, See HEAT and PhosPHORUS, 
It is often found flying along rivers, 
hedges, Sc. by reaſon it there meets 
with a ſtream of air to direct it, The 
| Jgnus fatuus, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, is 


> 


a vapour ſhining witbout heat ; and there 


is the ſame difference between this vapour 
and flame, as between rotten wood ſhin- 


ing withopt heat, and burning coals of 


fire. See the article LyGuT, Ge. 
WILLIAMS BURG, capital of the co- 
Iony of Virginia, ſitusted in James- 
county, between James-river and Vork - 
river: weſt long. 76 300 porth lat. 
- $79 20l. wo ths: 5/10 


WILLLAM's rot, 8 fort belonging t 


the engliſh Eaſt-India company, ſituated | 


don the weſtern branch _ the _ Gan- 
ges, inthe province of B ogal; lopg 
e, north lat, 3290 4%, b 
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WILLIAM STAT, u port- ton of Hel. 
land, ſituated on rake called el 


Deep, fourteeh miles ſbuth of Rotterdam, 


| | WILLOW; au, in botany: See ' the 
_ viſes of lands, We. ſhall-be in writing, . 


** d. 4 
-WILNA, a'city of Poland, capital of the 


article Ballx. 


great dutchy of Lithuania, fituated on a 
river of the ſame name : eaſt long. a 50 


15, north lat. 55% © © 6 
wit. 


TON, a borough-town of Wiltſhire, 
fituated 'on the river Willey, fix miles 
north-weſt of Saliſbury. . x. 
It ſends. two members to parliament, 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded by Glocefterſhire and Oxford- 
ſhire, on the north; by Berkſhire and 
Hampſhire, on the eaft ; by Dorſetſhire, 


on the ſouth; and by Somerſetſhire, on 


the weſt. f | 

WIMPFEN, a town of Germany, in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, fituated on the 
river Neckar, twenty miles eaſt of Hei. 
delburg. | 95 b 

WIMPLE, a moffler, or plaited linen · cloth, 
which nuns wear to cover their neck and 
breaſts. The word is ſometimes uſed for 
a ſtreamer or flag. See FLAG. 


WIN, in the beginning or end of the names 


of places, ſignifies that ſome great batile 
was fought, or a victory gained there. 
WINCHELSEA, a borough and port- 
town of Suſſex, ſituated on a bay of the 
Engliſh channel, thirty miles eaſt of 
Lewes. eee ee 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
WINCHESTER, the capitality of Hamp. 
ſhire, ſituated on the river Itching, fixty+ 
five miles ſouth-weſt of London. ; 


WIND, wentus, in phyſiology, ſtream of 


air, flowing out of one place, or region, 
into another. See the article Alx. 
As the air is a fluid, its natural ſtate is 
that of reft, which it endeavours always 
to keep or retrieve by an-univerſal equi- 
librium of all its parts. When, there- 
fore, this natural equilibrium of the at- 
moſphere happens. by any means to be 
deſtroyed in avy part, there neceſſarily 
follows a motion of all the eircumjacent 
air towards that part, to reſtore it; and 
this motion of the air is what we call 
wind, See ATMOSPHERE, .  - 
Hence, with reſpe& to that place where 
the equilibrium ef the air is diſturbed, we 
ſee the wind may blow from every point 
of the compaſs at the ſame time; and 
thaſe. who ye narthwards of that point, 
have a north wind ; thoſe who live ſouth- 
wards; a ſouth wind ; and -· ſo of the reft : 
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- theſe Winde meet and interfere, are op- 


| preſſed with turbulent and boiſterous - 


weather; whirl-winds, and hurricanes z 


with rain, tempeſt, lightning, thunder, 
Cc. For ſulphureous exhalations from 


ſouth, torrents of nitre from the north, 
and aqueous vapours 'from every part, 


are there confuſedly huddled, and violent- 
ly blended together, and rarely fail to 
oduce the phænomena above mention- 


ed, See Rain, LIGHTNING, Oe. 


Many are the particular cauſes which 


oduce wind by interrupting the equi- 
poiſe of the atmoſphere ; but the moſt 
general cauſes are two, vis. heat, which, 
dy rarifying the air, makes it lighter in 
ſome places than it is in others; and 
cold, which, by condenfing it, makes it 
heavier, Hence it is, that in all parts 
over the torrid zone, the air being more 
rarified by a 22 quantity of the ſolar 
rays, is much lighter than in the other 
parts of the atmoſphere, and moſt of all 
over the equatorial parts of the earth. 
And ſince the parts at the equator are 
moſt rarified, which are near the ſun; 
and thoſe parts are, by the earth's diur- 
nal rotation eafiward, continually ſhift- 
ing to the weſt ; it follows, that the parts 
of the air which lie on the weſt ſide of 
the point of the greateſt rarefaction, and, 
by flowing towards it, meet it, have leſs 


* - motion than thoſe parts on the eaſt ſide 


of the ſaid point, which follow it; and 
therefore the motion of the eaftern air 
would prevail againſt that of the weſtern 
air, and ſo generate a continual eaſt- 
.wind, if this were all the effe& of that 
rarefadtion. But we are to conſider, 
that as all the parts of the atmoſphere are 
ſo greatly rarified over the equator, and 
all about the poles greatly condenſed by 
extreme cold, this heavier air from either 
les is conſtantly flowing towards the 
quator, to reſtore the ballance deſtroyed 
by the rareſaction and levity of the air 


over thoſe regions: hence, in this reſpe& 


alone, a conttant north and ſouth wind 
would be generated. | 


We find by experience, that people in 


reneral have but an obſcure idea or con- 
uſed notion of the cauſe of this perpe- 


' tual current of air from eaſt to weſt, or 
. of a conſtant eaſt wind under the equa- 
tor. Therefore, in order to elucidate 
this matter, we ſhall explain it by a 
figure. Let CBADE (plate CCCl. 
fg- 1. no x,) be part of a ſection of the 
piwgſphexe gyer the equator, C the eaſt, 
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E the weſt; A the point to which the fon - 


S is vertical, and R the point of greateſt 
rarefaQion, or that oben the den 


That this point R is on the eaſtern 
of the point A, is not difficult to be con- 


of all heated, and, conſequently, lighteſt. 
fide 


, ceived, when what is ſaid under the ar- 


ticle Tipk, is well confidered. And, 
becauſe the air at R is by ſuppoſition light- 
er than where it is colder at C and D, it 
is plain that in order to obtain an _ 

vid 


librium (which is neceſſary in a 


body) the air by its greater weight will 
have a tendency from C and D towards 
R, and riſe to a height there greater than 
at Cor D, in proportion as its denfity - 
is leſs. : 
Now this being the caſe, it ĩs evident, the 


| ſun, being always between the points R 


and D, will be heating the air on that 
part; and thoſe regions between R and 


C, having been deſerted by the ſun, will 
grow cold: conſequently, the air between 


C and R, as it is colder, will likewiſe be 


| heavier than that between Rand D which 


is hotter, and ſo will have a greater mo- 
mentum, or quantity of motion, towards 
the point R; and ſince this point R is 
conſtantly moving after the point A weſt= 
ward, the motion of the weſtern air to- 
wards it, will be in part diminiſhed by 


that means; and being alſo inferior in 


quantity to the motion of the eaſtern air, 
the latter will prevail over it, and be con- 
ſtantly following the ſaid point R from 
eaſt to weſt, and thus produce a continual 
eat wine. 72 1 

It may, perhaps, be here ſaid, that tho 
the motion of the air be leſs from D to 
R, yet it is ſomething, and ſo there 


ought to be a weſtern wind, at leaft ian 


ſome degree, and to ſome diſtance weſt - 
ward of the point R. To which we 
anſwer, that the nature of a fluid will 
not permit two contrary motions to re- 


ſtore or ſuſtain an equilibrium (we mean 


in regard of the whole body of it) for 
wherever one part of the fluid is deter- 
mined to move, all the reſt muſt neceſſa- 


ry follow it; otherwiſe the equilibrium 


of the air would be deſtroyed in one part 
to make it good in another, a defe& - 
which nature cannot be guilty of. Thus, 
we ſee the tides of the ocean always fol- 
low the courſe of the moon from eaſt to 
weft, without any motion of the waters 


from the weſt towards the moon, in the 
open oceans; and the point R can only 


be conſidered as ET RES 
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„H biah a and bas nearly the {ame 
. -  phxyomena with aqueous tides, See 
0 * article JIEs. 

v ealy; 


is 57 - clearly underſtood, all the reft 
fo 
to conceive how the cold air from each 


r no one can find it difficult 


pole mutt neceffarily ſet in towards the 


equator directly, where meeting and in- 
te fering with the eaſtern current, it does 
with that compound a new direction for 
the moving air which lies between both 


| the former, viz. a noith-esft current on 


the north ſide, and a louth eaſt on the 
 Fouth fide; all which naturally reſults 


obhique forces. See FORCE. 

And this we find to be verified in the ge- 
neral trade winds, which conſtantly blow 
from the nortb-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, to 
about thirty degrees on each fide the 
equator, where thoſe parts are over the 
open ocean, and not affected with the 
reflection of the ſun-beams from the 
heated ſurface of the land ; for in this 
caſe the wind will always ſet in upon the 
Jand, as on the coaſt of Guinea, and 
ether parts of the torrid zone, we know 


it does. 

Pelecity and force of the Wix D. As the 
motion of the air has a greater or leſſer 
velocity, the wind is ſtronger or weaker; 
and it is fourd from obiervation, that 

the velocity of the wind is various, from 

| the rate of 1 to 50 or 60 miles per hour. 


The beſt way to prove this, is to chuſe a 


free open place, where the wind or cur- 
rent of air is not at all interrupted, but 
flows uniformly, or as much ſo as the 
vpdulatory ſtate of the atmoſphere will 

admit: in fuch a place, a feather, or 


other very light body, is to be let go in 


the wind ; and then, by a half-ſecond 
watch, or pendulum, you muſt obſerve 
nicely to what diſtance it is carried in any 
number of half.ſeconds, or in bow many 
halt-teconds it has paſſed over a given or 

. meaſured ſpace, This will give the rate 
of velocity in the wind per ſecond, and 
of courle per hour ; which bas been found, 
at a medium, to be 22 or 15 miles per 
hour : even the moſt vehement wind does 


not fly above 5o. or 60 miles per hour; 


and ſometimes the wind is ſo flow as not 
to exceed the velocity of a perſon riding 
or walking in it; and in that caſe, if the 
perſon goes with the wind, be finds no 
wind at all, becauſe there is no difference 
of velocity, or vo relative wind, which 
is chat only Which we ace ſenſible. of, 
..whillt in motion, | 


WIN I 340% %Q WIN 


In the crols - pieces HK, L 


from the doctrine of the compoſition of 


%. 


The haſt-method to aſtimate the force of 
the wind, is by means of the following 
anemometer. ABCDEFGHI (bid, 
n? 2.) is an open frame of wood, drm. 
ly ſupported by the ſhaft . A 

Of, is moy. 
ed an horizontal axis QM, by ns of 


the four ſails ab, cd, ef, gb, in a pro- 


per manner expoſed to the wind. Upon 
this axis is fixed a cone of wood MN, 
upon which, as the ſails move round, a 


weight 8, is raiſed, by a firing on its 


ſuperficies, proceeding from the ſmall to 
the largeſt end N 0. Upon the great 
end or baſe of the cone is fixed a ratchet. 
wheel ik, in whoſe teeth falls the click 
X, to prevent any, retrograde motion 
from the depending weight, 

From the ftruQure of this machine, it is 
eaſy to underſtand, that it may be accom. 
modated to eftimate the varjable force of 
the wind, becauſe the free of the weight 
will continually increaſe, as the firing 


- advances on the conical ſurface, by aAin 


at a greater diſtance from the axis, And 
therefore, if iuch a weight be put on, on 
the (mallet part at M, as will juſt keep 
the machine in equilibrio with the weakeſt 
wind; then, as the wind becomes ſtrong- 
er, the weight will be raiſed in propor. 
tion, and the diameter of the baſe of the 
cone NO, may be ſo large in compari. 
ſon of that of the ſmaller end or axis at 
„ that the ſtrongeſt wind ſhall but juſt 
raiſe the weight to the great end, 
Thus, for example, let the diameter of 
the axis be to that of the baſe of the cone 
NO, as x to 28, then if 8 be a weight 
of pound at M, on the axis, it will be 


equivalent to 28 pounds, or & of an hun- 


dred, when raiſed to the greateſt end. If, 
therefore, when the wind is weakeſt, it 
ſupports x pound on the axis, it mult be 
23 times as ſtrong to raiſe the weight to 
the baſe of the cone. Thus may 3 line 
of 28 equal parts be drawn on the ſide of 
the cone, and the ſtrength of the wind 
will be indicated by that number on which 
the ſtring ſhall at any time hang. 

The ſtring may alſo be of ſuch a fize, and 
the cope of ſuch a length, that there 


may be ſixteen revolutions of the ſtring 


hetwixt each diviſion of the fcale on the 


cone, whence the ftrength of the wind 


will be expreſſed in pounds and ounces. 


And if greater exafine(s he required, let 


the periphery of the cone's 'baſe be di- 


, vided into 16 equal parts; then, when- 
ever the equilibrium happens, the ſtring 


will leave the conic ſurface againſt one of 
, a thole 
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hole diviſions,” and thus ſhew the forte 
of the wind to a dram avvirdupvile 

Cardinal Wiuns, are thoſe Which blow 
from tie eaſt,” weft, north, and ſouth, 
which are called cardinal point. 

Collateral Winds, ate thoſe” which. blow 
between the cardinal points, The num- 
ber of theſe is infinite,” as the number of 
points they blow from are; a' few of 
them only are'conſidered'in'praQtice, and 
theſe have names compounded of the car- 
dinal points between which they blow, 
See the article COMPAss, - | * 

Wino gun, or AIR-GUN, See AIR-GUN. 


Wino-MiLL, a kind of mill, the internal 


rts of which are much the ſame with 


_ Rrotig® beams, and is broade? 


thoſe of a wuter-mill; from which how- 
ever it differs,” in being moved by the 
impulſe of the wind upon its vanes, or 
fails which are to be conſidered as a 
wheel on the axle. See the articles 
Mi and Axrs. 

A deſeription of the mechaniſm of this uſe. 
ful engine, will, no doubt, be acceptable 
o our readers. AH O (pl. CC CI. fig. 2, 
15 1.) is the u room; H O Z, the 
under one; AB, the axle- tree, going 
quite through the mill; ST VW, the 
fails, covered with canvas, ſet obliquely 
to the wind, and going about in the or- 
der 8 TVW3; CD, the 'cog-<wheel, of 
about 48 cogs, a, a, a; c. which car- 
ry round tlie lantern E F, of 8 or 9 
roundles c, c, c, Sc. together with its 
axis GN. IK is the upper mill- ſtone; 
and LM, the lower one. Q is the 
bridge, ſupporting the axis or ſpindle 
GN; this bridge is ſupported by the 
beams. cd, XV, wedged up at c, d, 
and X. Z Y is the lifting- tree, which 
ſtands. uprightz a b, ef, are levers, 
whoſe centers of motion are Z and e; 
Fgbi is cord, with a ſtone i, going 
about the pins g and b, and ſerving as 
a ballante or connterpoĩſe. The ſpindle 
t N is fixed to the upper mill-ſtone IK, 
by a piece of iron called the rind, and 
fixed in the under ſide of the ſtone; 
which is the only one that turns about, 


and its whole weight reits upon a bard 


ſtone, fixed in the bridge QR, at N. 
The trundle E F, and axis Gr, may be 
taken away; for it fixes on the lower 
part at f, by a fquare ſocket, and the top 
runs in the edge bf the beam av, Putting 
down the end /, of the lever Fe, raiſes 6, 
which raiſes Z V, which raiſes VX, and 
this raiſes the bridge QR, with the axis 
NG, and the upper ſtone IK ; and thus 
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tlie fonev are ſet at any ditunce. T 
lower immoveable ſtone is fixed upon 
| d than ches 
e one. The flour is conveyed through 
oo dane no, ** 1 P's 
e hopper, into which is put the co 
Which runs along the wobl, | mes dt 
hole t, atid ſo falls betwern the ſtonet, 
Where it is ground. The axis Ge is. 
ſquare, which ſhaking the ſpout 7, as ,t 
goes round, makes the corn run out : rs 
is a ſtring going about the pin 2, and ſerv- 
ing to move the ſpdat nearer or farther 
from the axis, ſo as to make the corn run 
faſter ot flower, according to the veloc 
and force of the wind. And When 
wind is great, the ſails 8, T, V, W, are 
only part, or one ſide of them, coveredz 
or perhaps only a half of two oppoſite ſaĩla. 
Towards the end B, of the axle- tree, is 
placed another cog* wheel, trandle, aud 
mill: tones, with exactly the ſame appa- 
ratus 3 ſo that the ſame axle tree caxti 
two ſtones at once: and when" only 
pair is to grind, the trundle E F, aus 
axis Gt is taken out from the other. 


„l is a girt of pliable-wood, fixed at 
the end x; and the other end I, tied to 


the lever Em, moveable about . And the 


end m being put down, draws the girt 


xy cloſe to the cog heel; whereby thy 
motion of the mill is ſtopped at pleaſure: 
is a ladder going into the higher pant 
of the mill ; and the corn is drawn up 
means of a rope, rolled about''the axis 


AB, when the mill is going. 


In mills built of wood, the whole body of 
the mill turns round to the wind, on'a 
tampin, or perpendicular poſt; but in 
thoſe of ſtone, only the upper part turns 
in this manner. See the mill-houſe: re- 
preſented ibid. n 2. where 1 is the houſe 
itſelf, which is turned about to the wind 
by a man, with the help of the lever or 
— 2: 3, is a roller to hoiſt up the 
In thoſe built of ſtone, only the roof E 
(ibid. nꝰ 3.) together with axis and fails 
AB, CD, turn round; in order to 
which, the roof is built turret-wiſe, the 
turret being encompaſſed with a woodea - 
ring, in which is a groove, at the bottom 
of which a number of braſs-truckles ate 


— 


placed at a certain diſtances; and within 


this groove is anothet ring, upon which 

the whole turret ſtands. To the upper 
or moveable ring are connected beams 
with a rope, by means of which, and'a 
windlaſs below, the top of the machine, 
together with the ſails, may be turned 
Os . round, 
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in its oblique poſition (as being tbe ſine of 
the angle of incidence GCE.) But the 
force GE is reſolvable into two others, 
E F and GF; of which the latter, being 
parallel to the axis, avails nothing in turu- 
ing the fail about it; but the other, E F. 
being perpendicular thereto, is wholly 
ſpent in compelling the ſail to turn round: 
which was the thing to be ſhewn. 

The force of the wind on the (ail will be 
as the ſquare of the fine of incidence, or as 
E for the force of esch fingle particle 
of air will be as the fine GE; and it will 
be alſo as the number of particles which 


firike at the ſame time, which number of 


particles is alſo as the fine of incidence 
GE. For let CD repreſent the ſection 
of the ſail in a dire& poſition, and CG 
| the fame in an oblique poſition, it is plain 
the number of particles ſtriking it in the 
former caſe, will be to the number ſtrik- 
ing it in -the latter, as CD to CF, 
, which is equal to G E, the fine of inci- 
dence ; for all-the particles between AD 
and BF, will not come upon the fail in 
the oblique pofition CG. Since then the 
force of the wind on the fail is on two 
accounts as G E. it will be as the ſquare 
of the ſaid line G E. . 

If we ſuppoſe the velocity of the wind t 

vary, the force thereof will be as the 


ſquare of the velocity; for the greater 
; 4 | 


tore the adtion or working of a wind» 
mill cannot be ſo equal, uniform, and 
ſteady as that of a water -mill, whoſe 
power is always of the ſame tenor, while 
the jet of water is ſo. | 


If the area of the ſail and the velocity 
of the wind be ſuppoſed conſtant, the 


force of the wind in the direct poſition 


will be to that in the' oblique one as 
GC* to GE, as. we have before 


ſhewn; and it has been »Iſo ſhewn that 


that part of the force which turns the 
fail is repreſented by E F, when GE is 
the whole force; but G E: EF (: GC: 


3 — 
ck) SE, EL to the force 


GC 
which turns the fail, when the whole 
force is repreſented by GE*, as is here 
the proper expreſſion of it. 


— 
This expreſſion 2 begins from 


nothing, when the angle of incidence 
begins to be oblique, and increaſes with 
the obliquity of the ſaid angle to a cer - 
tain number of degrees; becauſe that part 
of the force which is parallel to the axis 
becomes leſſer in proportion to that which 
is perpendicular to it; but after it has paſ- 
ſed this limit, it again decreaſes, and be- 
comes nothing, when the angle og aa 

nce 


.xovnd, and put in che direction re- the velocitys the greater will be the fro | 
CTC act 5; FN. ons of each ſingle particle, and — — d 
* of, and force of the Wind, ußon the er will be the number of particles com. by 
fails. As to the poſition of the ſails, we ing upon the ſail in the fame time: the .. or 
moſt conſider, that if they are placed di- force will be therefore as the ſquares of de 
xe& to the wind, or at right angles tothe the velocity. Ft þ T 
axis of the mill, they will receive the whole Again, if the area of the ſail be variable, th 
Force of the wind, which io this caſe will the fore of the wind will. be direRly at 1 
tend to blow them forward, and conſe= the area or ſuperficies of the ſail ; be- 6 
- quently to blow down the mill; which cauſe the number of particles of the air = 
fition of courſe cannot be admitted. coming upon it, will always be propor. 0 
Tf the fails are ſet right to the wind, or tional thereto, and conſequently the force ct 
parallel with the axis of the mill, it is with which they ſtrike it. Hence, if A 4 
plain that in that poſition the wind can- 8, and V repreſent the ares, ſine of "Ay "0 
not act upon them at all, and therefore cidence, and velocity of the wind on one t 
they cannot be turned round, nor the mill fail; and a, , and v, thoſe on ano. 7213 
put in motion z which poſition of the ſails ther: the force compelling the former to v 
mult likewiſe be rejected. | 0 turn round, will be to that compelling v 
Since neither the direct nor right poſition the latter, as AN SAVE to a Xx 1 x = 
of the ſails will do, an oblique poſition 2. E pate 46. Ig 35 , 
muſt, as there can be no other, Now to When the area of the fail. and its poſition ; 
ſhew that an oblique poſition of the ſails in reſpe to the wind, continue the ſa 5 1 
will turn the will, let A B (ibid. n? 4.) the force which turns the ſailb will be as 14 
be the axis, CD a fail, and its angle of the ſquares of the velocity z and fince the 1 
obliquity (viz. that which it makes with wind ſcarce ever blows with one uniform - 4 
the axis} be ECG; then if G C be the velocity, but varies with - almoſt ever , 
force of the wind in the direct poſition of blaſt; the force upon the fail will be muc | 
the ſail, G E will be the force of the wind more variable and unequal; and there. | 
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de | 33 5, | ; 

- Jence vaniſhes; as is eaſy to underſtand the beginning of the . - 
0 . on the fail does in this caſe continually Win p, in the menage, , A horſe that car- q 
- decreaſe, | ries in the wind, is one that toſſes his | | 


3 


There is therefore one certain poſition of noſe as high as. his ears, and does not 
* the ſail, N the force of the wind carry handſomely; The difference be- 


ho ; is greateſt of all upon it, or a maximum; tween carrying in the wind, and beating t 1 l 
ny and to find it; put radius GC=a,EC upon the hand, is; that the horſe whoa FA 
ir & and we hate GE*=aa—xx, and beats upon the hand, ſhakes his head, * 
be 65 | CEXGE> and reſiſts the bridle; but he who carries — 
ce conſequently the force: in the wind, puts up his head without 1 
N re, 00 ſhaking, and only ſometimes beats upon — 1 
— . which muſt be a maximum: the hand. The oppoſite to carrying in Vt 
SS I 1 . the wind, is arming and carrying low. 1 
. | therefore its fluxion 4 z Wwxp-rLo WER, OY 0 gg wht * 
_ * .— 4% genus of the polyandria-polygynia claſs 10 
0 n $90 fo x=4/ 3 Ff plants, the corolla — — of WoL 
8 © ki 3 47121 4 two or three orders of petals, three in 7 
- 2 2,7674359, which each order or ſeriesz they are of an oval 1 1 
1 3. figure, and erecto- patent: there is no | 
; I the logarithm fine of the angle 35% pericarpium; the receptacle is globoſe or | 
ws 16" = the angle CGE; and therefore oblong, and. attenuated and punQated 
wy _ the angle ECG is equal to 54* 44» the ſeeds are numerous, acuminated, and 
When the force of the wind is a maxi- have the ſtyles affixed to them. Emp. 
” mum, as required. . WinD-GALL, a name given by our farri- 
50 The angle now found, is only that which ers to a diſtemperature of horſes, In 
gives the wind the greateſt force to put this caſe there are bladders full of a cor- 
1. the lafl in motion, but not the angle rupt jelly, which, when let out, is thick, 
which gives the force of the wind a ma- and of the colour of the yolk of an 
n  ximum upon the ſail when in motion. egg. They vary in ſize, but are more 
le What this angle is, Mr. Mac Laurin uldally ſmall than large. Their place is 


has ſhewn in his book of Fluxions, to 


about the fetloc-joint, and they grow in- 
which we refer the reader. 


differently on all four legs, and are often 
Mr. Parent has alſo ſhewn, that an el- ſo painful, eſpecially in the ſummer ſea- 


ty 

de liptic form of the fails is better than the ſon, when the weather is hot, and the 
1 parallelogram, or long ſquare; and that ground dry and hard, that they make 
on the beſt poſition of the ſail is not that the creature frequently ſtumble, or even 
5 which is common, viz. with its longeſt fall down. The general method of cure 
at ide or diameter parallel to the axis of the 
he fail ; but, on the contrary, it ought to of a bean, and to preſs out the jelly: when 
8 be perpendicular to it; that is, they this is done, they apply a mixture of the 


is to open the ſwelling, about the length 


* ought to be of ſuch a form, and placed oil of bays, and the white of an egg, co- 
i in ſuch a manner, as repreſented ibid. vering it with tow. Another method is, 
ce ns F. and after the four ſails B, C, DP, after the jelly is all ſqueezzd out, to wrap 


le E, are thus placed on the axis or arm A, round the part a wet woollen- cloth, and 
they are then to be turned about, and fix= then applying a tay lor's hot iron, this is 

re ed under the proper angle of obliquity to be rubbed over till the moiſture is car- 

abovementioned. 3 ried away; it is then to be daubed all over 

There are three things yet wanting to the with pitch, maſtieb, and reſin, boiled to- 


8 perfection of a wind- mill. x. Some con- ther, laying tow in plenty over all. 
ce trivance in the nature of a fly, to regu- he wind galls that are ſituated near the 
th late the motion of the train, under the ſinews, are much the moſt painful of all, 
rs irregular and unequal impulſe of the and ſooneſt make the borſe lame. 

a wind, 2. Some ather contrivance to The general cauſe of wind-galls is ſup- 
is ſupp!y the hopper, or ſtones, with more aſed to be extreme work or exerciſe in 
eh or leſs corn, in proportion to the greater ot weather; but it is to be obſerved, | 
72 or lels ſtrength of the wind. 3. A me- that thoſe horſes which have long joints, 
. thod of altering the angle of the ſail's ob- will be wind - galled if they work never ſo 
* © "liquity, from its maximum of 34 44% at little. The worſt wind- galls are thoſe 
95 e 1 Es pe A > 19 U of 


of the hinder legs; all the above · men 
tioned methods will vently miſs of 
Fuccefs in theſe, and nothing but fire will 
cure them. 8 
Wind arch, in mining, à term uſed to 
expreſs the place at which the ore is taken 
out of the mines, | 
WinD-8AILS, in a ſhip, are made of th 
common ſail · cloth, and are uſually be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty feet long, 
according to the ſize of the ſhip, and are 
of the form of à cone ending obtuſely: 
when they are made uſe of, they are boiſt- 
ed by ropes to about two thirds or more 
of their height, with their baſis diſtend · 
ed circularly by hoops, and their apex 
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we as well, and s better; tha 

Before. If nature 88 and 

tde tree be not very large, the pulling off 
the roots will raiſe it. * | 

W1ND-TACKLE-BLOCKS, in a ſhip, are 
the main double blocks, which beit 
made- faſt to the end of a ſmall cable, 
ſerve for hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, 

Sc. See Block, Tackle, &c, 

To WinD, or WEND @ ſhip, fignifies to 
bring her head about. How winds or 
wwends the ſbip? is a queſtion aſked by 

mariners, concerning a ſhip under ſail; 

benifying as much as, upon what point 

0 he compaſs does ſhe lie with her 
ead ? 


hanging downwards in the hatch-ways of W1ND-TAUGHT, a ſea-term, ſignifying as 


the ſhip ; above each of theſe, one of the 
common ſails is ſo diſpoſed, that the 
greateſt part of the air ruſhing againſt it, 
is directed into the wind-fail, and con- 
veyed, as through a funnel, into the up- 
per parts of the body of the ſhip, i 
Winp-snock, a name given by our far - 
mers to a diſtemperature to which fruit - 
trees, and ſometimes timber trees, are 
ſubjet. Mortimer is of opinion that the 
wind - ſnock is a ſort of bruiſe and ſhiver 
throughout the whole ſubſtance of the 
tree; but that the bark being often not 
affected by it, it is not ſeen on the out- 
fide, while the infide is twiſted round, 
and greatly injured, It is by ſome ſup- 
oſed to be occaſioned by high winds ; 
bat others attribute it to 12 
Thoſe trees are moſt uſually affected by 
it, whoſe boughs grow more out on one 
ſide than on the other. 
The beſt way of preventing this in va- 
luable trees, is to take care, in the plan- 
tation, that they are ſheltered well, and 
to cut them frequently in a regular man- 
ner, while young. The winds not on!. 
twiſt trees in this manner, but they of- 
ten throw them wholly down : in this 
caſe the common method is to cut up the 
tree for firing, or other uſes; but if it be 
a tree that is worth preſerving, and it be 
not broken, but only torn up by the roots, 
it may be proper to raiſe it again, by the 
following method; let 'a hole be dug 
deep enough to receive its roots, in the 
place where they before were: let the 
firaggling roots be cut off, and ſome of 
the branches, and part of the head of the 
tree ; then let it be raiſed ; and when the 
torn-up roots are replaced in the earth, 
in their natural fituation, let them be 
well covered, and the hole filled up with 
rammed earth; the tree will, in this caſe, 


much as ſtiff in the wind. 
Tau ORT. 
Too much rigging, high maſts, or any 
thing catching or holding wind aloft, is 
ſaid to hold a ſhip wind- taught; by which 
they mean, that ſhe ſtoops too much in 
her ſailing in a Riff gale of wind. A. 
gain, when a ſhip rides in a main ſtreſs 
of wind and weather, they ſtrike down 
her top-maſts, and bring her yards down, 
* which otherwiſe would hold too much 
wind, or be too much diſtended, or wind. 
taught, . 
W1ND-WARD, in the ſea- language, denotes 
any thing towards that point from 
whence the wind blows, in reſpe& of 
a ſhip: thus windward-tide, is the tide 
which runs againſt the wind, See the 
articles Tips, &c, | 
Large Wix p. In the ſea-language, to fail 
with a large wind, -is the ſame as with a 
fair wind, 4 
Side W1ND, at ſea, that which blows on 
the ſide of the ſhip, | 5 
WINDAGE of a gun, the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the bore, and the 
diameter of the ball. See Gun. 
WINDASS, WaNnDass, or WaANLass, 
an antient term in hunting: thus, to 
drive the windaſs, ſignifies the chaſing a 
deer to a ſtand where one is ready, with 
a bow or gun, to ſhoot, See the article 
HUNTING. 
WINDER-MEB, in ornithology, the grey 
and white larus, with a yellow beak; 
See the article Larus. ; 
This bird is of the ſize of our widgeon, 
and at a diſtance appears to be all over 
white; the head is remarkably. large, 
and rounded ; the ears are large, as alſo 
are the eyes, the iris of which is of a 


See the article 


beautiful gold yellow, and the pupil 


black as jet; the beak is about an _ 
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n . ang a quarter long, conſiderably thick, ing; becauſe that part aught not to be _ 
1 very Mug ache and hooked, and point- enfeebled, whoſe office 10 fu ater _ mM 
ff ed at the extremity ; the chap is entirely faſten all the reſt of tbe building, 3. 1 
yellow, and has a large protuberance; That care be taken that the windows are 1 
0 the legs. are very flender and yellow; all equal one with another, in their rank = | | 
'S the e are naked half the way up; and order; fo that thoſe on the right =_ | 
= „and the feet are webbed, hand may anſwer to thoſe on the left, 1 
Ps WINDERS of 021. See the article WooL- and. thoſe above be right over theſe" be- _ 
_ WINDERS low; for this ſituation of windows will = | 
to WINDING $TaiRs. See STaiRs. not only be handſome and uniform, but 1 
ad WINDLASS, or WiNDLace, a machine alſo the void being upon the void, and the 1 
7 uled to raiſe huge weights withal, as guns, full upon the full, it will be a great 1 
1 . . ſtones, anchors, &c, See Machixg. ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. | _ Ha 
1 It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an As to their dimenſions, care is to be taken 1 
er axis, or roller, ſupported horizontally at not to give them more or leſs light than HR 
the two ends, by two pieces of wood and is needful; that is, to make them no 17401 
le a pully : the two pieces of wood meet at bigger, nor leſs, than is convenient; BR 
top, being placed diagonally, ſo as to therefore, regard is to be had to the big; | 1 N 
prop each other; the axis, or roller, goes neſs of the rooms which are to receive | |. q 
* through the two pieces, and turns in the light: it is evident, that a great room 11 
h them. The pully is faſtened at top where needs more light, and, conſequently, a 1 
g the pieces join. Laſtly, there are two greater window than a little room, and 15 ohh 
+ ſaves or handſpikes go through the rol- 3 contra. The apertures of windows, in = 
my ler, whereby it is turned, and the rope middle-fized houles, may be four and a = 
* which comes over the pulley is wound off half, or five feet, between the jaumbe, = 
2 and on the ſame. | and in greater buildings ſix and a hal, _ = 
Ty WIxDIL Ass, in a ſhip, is an inſtrument in or ſeven feet, and their height may be l 0 
0 | ſmall ſhips, placed upon the deck, juſt double their length at the leaſt. But in N 
a abaft the foremaſt. It is made of a piece high rooms, or larger buildings, their 0 
8 of timber ſix of eight feet ſquare, in form height may be a third, a fourth, or half bf 
ang of an axle-tree, whoſe length is placed a breadth more than double their length. * bt 
of horizantally upon two pieces of wood at Theſe are the proportions of the windows TINY 
1 the ends thereof, and upon which it is for the firſt ſtory ; and according to theſe wi 
8 turned about by the help of handſpikes muſt the upper ſtories be for breadth ; i 
put into holes made for that purpoſe. but, as for height, they mult diminiſh : \ 
4 This inſtrument ſerves for weighing an- the ſecond ſtory may be one-third part 
1 chors, or hoiſting of any weight, in or lower than the firſt, and the third one 
— out of the ſhip, and will purchaſe much fourth part lower than the ſecond, See 
more than any capſtan, and that without the article BuiLDiNG, _ 
92 any danger to thoſe that heave; for if in For architrave windows, dormer win- 
: heaving the windlaſs about, any of the dows, tranſom windows, ſee the articles 
* handſpikes ſhould happen to break, the ARCHITRAVE, DORMER, Se. ; 
v indlaſs would pall of itſelf. For the ſcenography of windows, ſee the 
WINDOW, . d. wind-door, an aperture | article SCENOGRAPHY. / 2 
55 or open place in the wall of a houſe, to WINDSOR, a borough- town of Berkſhire, 
10 let in the wind and light. See the ar- twenty miles weſt of London, moſt re- 
1. ticle Housk. markable for the magnificent palace or 
* We have various forms of windows, as, caſtle ſituated there on an eminence, 
le arched windows, circular windows, el- which commands the adjacent country 
_ liptical windows, ſquare and flat win= for many miles, the river Thames rune 
* dows, round windows, oval windows, ning at the foot of the hill. The knighte 
Kk. gothic windows, regular windows, ruſtic of the garter are inſtalled in the royal 
windows, and ſky-lights. Chapel Here. ; 5 
3 Phe chief rules in regard to windows, It ſends two members to parliament. 
ng are, 1. That they be as few in number, WINDY-TUMOURS. See TUMOUR, 
© | 


p | and as moderate in dimenſions, as may WINE, vinum, a briſk, agreeable, ſpiritu- 
* conſiſt with other due reſpeds; inaſmuch ous and cordial liquor, drawn from 


- as all openings are weakenings. 2. That vegetable bodies and fermented, See 
il they be placed at a convenient diſtance the articles YEGETABLE and FERMENS 
1 from the angles, or corners of the build. TATION. | 
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1 The charafter of a wine, according to 


Boerbaave, is, that the firſt thing it af- 
fords by diſtillation, be a thin, oily, in- 
flammable fluid called a ſpirit, See the 
article SPIRIT. 


This diſtinguiſhes wines from another 


claſs of fermented vegetable juices, vi. 
vinegar, which inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, 


 vields, for the fiſt thing, an acid un- 
inflammable matter, See VINEGAR. 

All forts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, 

roots, Sc. afford wine; as grapes, cur- 


rants, mulberries, elder-berries, cherries, 
apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turneps, ra- 
diſhes, and even graſs itſelf, Hence un- 
der the claſs of wines, or vinous liquors, 


come not only wines abſolutely ſo called, 


but alſo ale, cyder, Sc. See ViNous, 
MALT-LiQUOR, ALE, CYPER, &c, 


WIVe is, in a more peculiar manner, ap- 


propriated to that which is drawn from 
the fruit of the vine, by ſtamping its 
grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and expreſ- 
fing the juice out of them in a preſs, and 


ten fermenting, Cc. See WiNE, VINE- 
” YARD, GRAPE, PRESS, Sc. 
The goodneſs of wine confiſts in its be- 


ing neat, dry, fine, bright, and briſk, 
Gil. of a clean 
ſteddy colour, having a ſtrength without 


_ _ beipg heady, a body without being ſour, 


and keeping without growing hard or 
eager. The difference of flavour, taſte, 
colour, and body, in wines, is, perhaps, 
as much 7. to the different manner 


and time of preſſing, gathering, ferment- 


ing, Sc. the grape, as to any difference 
ot the grape itſelf. In Hungary, whence 


tockay and ſome of the richeſt and higheſt 


flavoured wines come, they are extreme- 
ly curious in theſe reſpeQs : for their 
jime and moſt delicate wines, the grape 


is ſoffered to continue upon the vine, till it 


is half dried by the heat of the ſun; and, 
if the ſun's heat ſhould not prove ſuffici- 
ent, they are dried by the gentle heat 
of a furnace, and then picked one by 
ove from the ſtalks; the juice of this 
grape, when prefſed cut, is of a fine fla- 
vour, and ſweet as ſugar:-this, after due 
fermentation, is kept for a year, and then 


racked from the lees, when it proves a 


generous, oily, rich wine, and is fold at 
a very high rate. The Hungarians pfe- 
pare a ſeccnd fort of wine, by collect - 
ing together the better kind of grapes, 


cacefully picking the fruit from the ſtalks, 


and then preſſing out the juice: this is 


extremely ſweet, and is made richer by 


inſuſing in it, after it has fermented for 
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dried grapes. This wine is very ſweet, 
oily, of a | Gre. taſte, and retaing theſe 
2832 or a long time. There is a 
third ſort made from the pure juice of 
the ſame kind of grape, without apy ad- 
dition. This is a more briſk and livel 
wine, and far leſs ſweet. They likewiſe 
prepare a fourth ſort, from grapes of dif- 
ferent goodneſs mixed together; this, 
though not ſo generous, is nevertheleſs 
an excellent wine. Theſe hungarian 
wines are remarkable for preſerving their 
ſweetneſs, and for the delicacy of their 
taſte and ſmell ; they, likewiſe, do not 
grow eaſily vapid, and may be kept in 
perfection for many years. | 
Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign 
produce, the divers names, forms, kinds, 
diſtinctions, Sc. thereof, are borrowed 
from the countries where it is produced; 


- the principal whereof, at this day, is 


Frapce, to wines of which country, a 
good part of what we have to ſay of this 
_ liquor, will more immediately be- 
ong. 


Wine in France is diſtinguiſhed from the 


ſevera] degrees and Reps of its prepara- 
tion, into, x, Mere goutte, mother drop, 
which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of itſelf out at the top of the vat 
wherein the grapes are laid, before the 
vintager enters to tread or ſtamp the 


grapes. 2, Muſt, ſurmuſt, or ſtum, 


which is the wine or liquor in the vat, 


after the 1 5 have been trod or ſtamp- 


ed. 3. Preſſed wine, being that ſqueez- 
ed with à preſs out of the grapes half 
bruiſed by the treading, The buſks left 
of the grapes are called rope, murk, or 
maik, by throwing water upon which, 
and preſſing them afreſh, they make a 
liquor for ſervants uſe, anſweravle to our 
cyderkin, and called boiſon, which is of 
ſome uſe in medicine, in the cure of 
diſorders occaſioned by viſcid humours. 
4. Sweet wine, is that which has not 
yet worked nor fermented. 5, Bouru, 
that which has, been prevented working 
by caſting in cold water, 6, Worked 
wine, that which has been let work in the 
vat, to give it a colour, 7. Boiled wine, 
that which has had a boiling before it 
worked, and which by that means ſtill re- 


tains its native ſweetneſs. - 8. Strained - 
wine, that made by ffeeping dry grapes 


in water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 

Wines are alſo dilinguiſhed with regard 

to their colour into white wine, red wine, 

claiet wine, pale wine, roſe, or So, 
: nh 
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and with regard to their country, or the 
ſoil that produces them into french wines, 
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ſpaniſh wines, vheniſh wines, bungary 


wines, greek wines canary wines, Sc. 
and more particularly into port wine, ma- 


deira wine, burgundy wine, champain 


Vine, falernian wine, tockay wine, ſ{chi- 


ras wine, &c. 


Method of making, fning, bee. Wix. In 
the ſouthern parts of 
is with red wines to tread or queeze the 


rance, their way 


grapes between the hands, and to let the 


whole ſtand, juice and huſks, till the 
tincture be to their liking ; after which 
they preſs it. But for white wines, they 
_ preſs the grapes immediately; when — 


ed, they tun the muſt and ſtop up the 
veſſel, only leaving the depth of a foot or 


more to give room for it to work. At 
the end of ten days they fill this ſpace with 
' ſome other proper wine, that will not pro- 


voke it to work again, This they repeat 


* 


from time to time, new wine ſpending it- 


The method of — white-wine 


dern wine coopers, Dr. Shaw obſerves, is 
this. Put four ounces of turneſole rags S 


pour | upon 
them a pint of boiling water z cover the 
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of joſee, and let the hole work, r 
ing it up cloſe, and letting it ſtand Alt 
January; then botile jt in dry weather. 
Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when 
preſſed, ſtand with the huſks, ſtalks, and 
all in the vat, to ferment for fiſteen d 


into red, ſo much practiſed by the mo- 


into an earthen veſſel, and 


veſſel cloſe, and leave it to cool; ſtrain 


off the liquor, which will be of a fine 


deep red, inclining to purple. A ſmall 


portion of this colours a large quantity 


elf a little before it comes to perfection. 


The uſual method of fining down wines, 
ſo as to render them expeditiouſly bright, 


clear, and fit for uſe, is this. Take an 
ounce of ifinglaſs, beat it into thin ſhreads 
with a hammer, and diſſolve it, by boil- 
ing, in a pint of water; this, when cold, 
becomes a ſtiff Jelly, Whiſk up ſome of 
this jelly into a froth with a little of the 
wine intended to be fined, then ſtir it 
well among the reſt in the caſk, and bung 
it down tight; by this means the wine 


Vill become bright in eight or ten days. 


This method, however, is found to be 
beſt ſuited to the white wines; for the 


red ones, the wine-coopers commonly 


uſe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, 
and mixed in the fame manner with their 
wines. ä ; 


They fine it down alſo by putting the 


ſhavings of green beech into the veſſel, 
having firſt taken off all the rind, and 
boiled them an hour in water to extract 
their rankneſs, and afterwards dried them 
in the ſun, or in an oven, A. buſhel of 
theſe ſerve for a tun of wine: and bein 
maſhed, they ſerve again and again, til 
almoſt quite conſumed. _ 43 4 
For engliſh wine, the method recom- 
mended by Mortimer, is firſt to gather 


the grapes when very dry, to pick them 


from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and 


of wine, This tiaQure might be either 
made. in brandy, or mixed with it, or 
elſe made into a ſyrup, with ſugar, for 
keeping. A common way with the 


wine · coopers is to infuſe the rags cold in 


wine for a night or more, and then wrin 

them out with their hands; but the in- 
conyeniency of this method is, that it 
gives the wine a diſ»greeable taſtez or 


what is commonly called the taſte of the 


rag; whence the wines, thus coloured, 
uſuaily paſs among judges for prefſed 
wines, which have all this taſte from the 
canvas rags in which the lees are prefſed. 
The way of extracting the tinQure, 2s. 
here directed, is not attended with this 
inconveniente ; but it loads the wine with 
waterz -and if made into a ſyrup, or 
mixed in brandy, it would load the wine 
with things not wanted, ſince the colo 

alone is required, Hence the cplouring 
of wines has always its inconveniences. 
In thoſe countries which do not produce 
the tinging grape, which affords a blood - 


red juice, wherewith the wines of France 


let the juice ſland twenty-four hours in a 


vat covered. Afterwards to draw it off 
from the groſs lees, and then put it up 


in a caſk, and to add a pint or quart of 


ſtrong red or white port to eyery gallon 


are often ſtained, in defect of this, the 
juice of elder-berries is uſed, and ſome - 
times logwood is uſed at Oporto. 


The colour afforded by the method here 
2 gives wine the tinge of the 


urdeaux- red, not the port; whence 
the foreign coopers are often diſtreſſed for 
want of a proper colouring for red wines 
in bad years, This might, perhaps, be 
ſupplied by an extract made by boiling 
ſtick-lack io water. The ſkins of tingi 
grapes might alſo be uſed, and the matt 
of the turneſole procured in a ſolid form, 
not imbibed in gs. 
Stahl obſerves, that'it is a common acci- 
dent, and a diſeaſe in wines, to be kept 


too hat;; which is not eaſy to cure when 


it has been of any long continuance, 


otherwiſe it may be cured by introducing. 
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In 
- a ſmall artificial fermentation, that new 
ranges the parts of the wine, or rather 


_  eecovers their former texture: but the 
actual expoſing of wine to the fire, or the 


> 
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fun, —— diſpoſes it to turn eager; 
- and 


e making it boiling hot, is one of 
te quickeſt ways of expediting the pro- 
ces of making of vinegar. 

On the other hand, wine kept in a cool 


vault, and well fecured from the exter- 


nal air, will preſerve its texture entire in 
all the conſtituent parts, and ſufficiently 
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of cold in froſty weather, or be put into 
any place where ice continues all the 
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yours as in our ice-houſes, and there ſuf. 
ered to freeze, the ſuperfluous water that 


was originally -contained_ in the wine, 
will be frozen into ice, and will leave the 
proper and truly eſſential part of the 


wine unfrozen, unleſs the degree of cold 


| | ſhould be very intenſe, or the. wine but 


Rrong for many years,” as appears not 
only from old wines, but other foreign 


fermented liquors, particularly thoſe of 
China, prepared from a decoRtion of 


rice, which being well cloſed down in a 


veſſel, and buried deep under ground, will 
, continue, for a long ſeries of years, rich, 
generous, and good, as the hiſtories of 
that country univerſally agree in aſſur- 
Ing vs, 
The moſt general remedy hitherto known 
For all the diſeaſes of wines, is a prudent 
-  wſe of tartarized ſpirit of wine, which 
not only enriches, but diſpoſes all ordi- 
- nary wines to grow fine. 


f either by fraud or accident a larger 


jon of water is mixed with wine than 


is proper for its conſiſtence, and no way 


neceſſary or eſſential, this ſuperfluous 


! 


weak and poor. This is the principle 
on which Stahl founds his whole ſyſtem 
of condenſing wines by cold. When 
the froſt is moderate, the experiment has 
no difficulty, becauſe not above a third 
or a fourth part of the ſuperfluous water 
will be froze in à Whole night; but if 


the cold be very intenſe, the beſt way is, 
at the end of a few hours, when a toler- 


able quantity of ice is formed, to pour 
out the remaining fluid liquor, and ſet it 


in another veſſel to freeze again by itſelf, 


If the veſſel, that thus by degrees receives 


the ſeveral parcels of che condenſed wine, 


be ſuffered to ſtand in the cold freezing 


water doe* not only deprave the taſte, 
and ſpoil .ne excellence of the wine, but 
nlſo renders it leſs durable; for humi- 


dity in general, and much more a ſuper- 
floous aqueous humidity, is the primary 


and reſtleſs inſtrument of all the changes | 


that are brought on by fermentation, It 
may doubtleſs, therefore, be uſeful, and 
Fometimes | abſolutely neceſſary, to take 


away this ſuperfluous water from the 


other part which ſtrictly and properly 
conſtitutes the wine. 
agreed upon on all hands as a thing pro- 
per ; but the manner of doing it has not 
been well agreed on; ſome have pro- 
poſed the effeRing it by means of heat 
and evaporation, others by percolation, 
and others by various other methods, all 
. unſucceſsful when brought to the 
trial; but the way propoſed by Dr. Shaw 


from Stahl, is the moſt certain and com- 


This has been 


modĩous; this is done by a concentration 


of the wine, not by means of heat, but 
of cold. "A 


If any kind of wine, but particularly 


ſuch as has never been adulterated, be in 


a ſufficient quantity, as that of a gallon 


or more, expoſed to a ſufficient degree 


place, where the operatiap is performed, 
the quantity lying thin in the pouring 
out, or otherwiſe, will be very apt to 
freeze anew; and if it be ſet in a warm 
place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws 
again, and ſo weakens the reft, The 


- condenſed wine, therefore, ſhould be 
_ emptied in ſome place of a moderate de- 
gree as to cold or heat, where neither 


the ice may diſſolve, nor the vinous ſub- 
ſtance mixed among it be congealed. But 
the beſt expedient of all is to perform the 
operation with a large quantity of wine, 
or that of ſeveral gallons, where the ut- 


moſt exadineſs, or the danger of a trifling 


waſte, need not be regarded. 

By this method, when properly perform- 
ed, there firſt freezes about one third part 
of the whole liquor ; and this is properly 
the more purely aqueous part of it, inſo- 
much that when all the vinous fluid is 
poured off, to be again expoſed to a con- 
centration, the ice remaining behind, 


from this firſt freezing, being tet to thaw 
in a warm place, diſſolves into a pure 


and taſteleſs water. The frozen part, or 
ice, conſiſts only of the watery part of 


the wine, and may be thrown away, and 


the liquid part retains all the firevgth, 
and js to be preſerved. This will never 


grow ſour, muſty, or mouldy afterwards, 
and may at any time be reduced to wine 
of the common kind again, by adding 


| to it as much water as will make it up to 


the quantity that it was before. : 
pate w e Wines 
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Wines in general may by this method be 
reduced to any degree of vinoſity or per- 


fection. e 
The benefit and advantage of this me- 
thod of congelation, if reduced to prac- 
tice in the large way, in the wine coun - 
tries, mult be evident to every body, 
Concentrated wines, in this manner, 
might be ſent into foreign countries, in- 
ſtead of wine and water, which is what 
is uſually now ſent, the wines they ex- 
rt being loaded, and in danger of be- 
ng ſpoiled by three or four times their 
own quantity of unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, 
and prejudicial water, 
An eaſy method of recovering pricked 


. wines, may be learned from the follow- 


ing experiment: take a bottle of red port 
that is pricked, add to it half an ounce 
of tartarized ſpirit of wine, ſhake the 
liquor well together, and ſet it by for a 
few days, and it will be found very re- 
markably altered for the better, 

This experiment depends upon the uſe- 
ful doctrine of acids and alkalies. All 
perfect wines have naturally ſome aci- 
dity, and when this acidity prevails too 
much, the wine is ſaid to be pricked, 
which is truly a ſtate of the wine tend - 


ing to vinegar : but the introdMion of 


a fine alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that of tartar, 


imbibed by ſpirit of wine, has a direct 


wer of taking off the acidity, and the 
pirit of wine alſo contributes to this, as 
a great preſervative in general of wines. 
If this operation be dexterouſly perform- 
ed, pricked wines may be abſolutely 
recovered by it, and remain faleable 
for ſome time: and the ſame method 
2 be uſed to malt liquors juſt turned 
r. i 4 1 
The age of wine is properly reckoned by 
leaves j thus they ſay wine of two, four, 
or ſix leaves, to ſignify wine of two, four, 
or fix years old; taking each new leaf 
put forth by the vine, ſince the wine was 
made, for a year, | 
The net duties to be paid on importa- 
tion of all wines into the port of London, 


and repaid on exportation, are as follows. 
Wines imported by Britiſh for ſale. Rhe- 


niſh, german, or hungary wines, the 
ton, filled in caſks, pay, on importation, 
351. 28. 44d. and, on exportation, 
draw back 26 l. 138. 8708 d. in bottles, 
on importation, 351. 158. 3788 d. and 


* draw bach, on exportation, 27 l. 58. 


4785 J. Portugal or madeira wine, the 
ion filled in caſks, pays, on importation, 


28 85, 376 d. and, on exportation, 
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draws back 201, 68. 4788 d. in bottles, 


on importation, 31 J. 58. 4798 d. and, on 


exportation, draws back aa l. tg 8. 
4755 d. French wine, the ton filled in 


caſk, on importation, pays 60 I. 16 8. 


48d. and, on exportation, draws back, 


261. 29. 11768 d. in bottles, on impor= 
tation, 641. 59. 4788 d. and, on ex- 
portation, draws back 271. 18 8. 8.72.9. 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in caſks pay, on importation, 29 J. 48. 
9788 d. and, on exportation, draws 
back 211. 28. or 88 d. in bottles, on 
importation, pays 321, 38. 9705 d. and, 
on exportation, draws back, 231. 13 8. 
10788 d. Wines imported by Britim 
for private uſe. Rheniſh, german, or 
hungary wine, the ton filled in cafks, 
pays, on importation, 36 J. 4.52.9, and, 
on exportation, draws back 271. 58. 
1052.9, in bottles, on importation, the 
ton pays 361. 138. 6d, and, on expor- 
tation, draws back 271, 17 8. 6d. Por- 
tugal or madeira wine, the ton filled in 
caſks, on importation, pays 29 l. 68. 6d. 
and, on exportation, draws back 201. 
138. 6d. in bottles, on importation, 
321. 39, 6d, and, on exportation, draws 
back 23 I, 78. 6d, French wine, the 
ton filled in caſks, pays, on importa« 
tion, 611, $8. 6d, and, on exportation, 
draws back 261, 11s, £2. d. in bottles, 
on importation, 641. 178, 6 d. and, on 
exportation, draws back 28 I. 68. xod. 
Levant and all other wines, the ton filled 
in caſks, pays, on importation, 30 l. 3 8. 
and, on exportation, draws back 2x1. 
15 8. in bottles, on importation, 33 l. 28. 
and, on exportation, draws back 24 l. 68. 
And beſides the afore-mentioned duties, 
all wines imported into the port of Lon - 
don, are to pay to the uſe of this orphans 
of the (aid city, for every ton, 4 $. 
Wines imported by foreigners are to pay, 
beſides the aforeſaid duties, the under- 
mentioned, which muſt be added reſpec- 
tively to the duties payable by Britiſh. 
Rheniſh, german or hungary wines, the 
ton filled in caſks, on importation,” pays 
41-, 88. 22-0. and, on exportatiop, , 


draws back 41, 3s. 2.42. d. in bottles, 


on importation, 41. 108. and, on ex- 


portation, draws back 41. 58. French 


wine, the ton in caſks, pays, on impor- 


tation, 4 l. 48. 78 d. and, on expor- ' 


tation, draws back 31. 19 8. 77g; d. in 
bottles, on importation, 4 J. 10 86. and, 
on exportation, draws back 41. 56. Le- 
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+ vant and all other wines, filled in caſke, 
"the ton pays, on importation, 41. 18. 
and, on exportation, draws back 3 1. 168. 
ay bottles, on importation, 41. 10 8. and, 
. on exportation, draws back 4 J. 58. 
And beſides thoſe duties, all wines of 
_ the growth of the Levant, imported into 
any port by foreigners, are to pay to the 
vſe of the town of Southampton, for every 
© butt or pipe, 108. 3 
Wix is alſo a denomination applied in 
* medicing and pharmary to divers mix- 
tures and compolitions wherein the juice 
of the grape is a principal ingredient, 
See the article Vinu. 
With regard to the medical uſes of wines, 
It is obferved, that among the great va- 
- Fiety of wines in common uſe among us, 
five are employed in the ſhops as men- 
ſtrua for medicinal ſimples; that is, the 
vinum album hiſpanicum, or mountain 
wine; the vinum album gallicum, or 
french white wine ; the cabary wine, or 
_ fack; the rheniſh wine; and the red port. 


The effeAs of theſe liquors on the human 


body, are to chear the ſpirits, warm the 
habit, promote perſpiration, render the 
| veſſels full and twigid, raiſe the pulſe, 
and quicken the circulation, The effeAs 
of the full bodied wines are much more 
durable than thoſe of the thinner ;, all 
ſweet wines, as canary, abound with a 
glutineus, nutritious ſubſtance, whilſt the 
ethers are not nutrimental, or only acci- 
dentally ſo, by ſtrengthening the organs 
employed in digeſtion. Sweet wines, in 
general, do not paſs off freely by urine; 
vnd they heat the conſtitution more 
than an equal quantity of any other, 
though containing full as much ſpirit: 
red port, and moſt of the red wines, 
have an aftringent quality, by which they 
ſtrengthen the tone of the E and 
ihus prove ſerviceable for reſtraining im- 
moderate ſecretions z thoſe which are of 
an acid nature, as rheniſh, paſs freely by 
the kidneys, and gently looſen the belly. 
It is ſuppoſed that theſe. laſt exaſperate 
and occaſion gouty calculous diſorders, 
#nd that new wines of every kind have 
this effect. 
WINE-sPIRIT, a term uſed by our diſtil- 
lers, and which may ſeem to mean tbe 
ſame thing with the phraſe of ſpirit of 
wine; but they are taken in very d:tfer- 
ent ſenſes in the trade. | 
Spirit of wine 'is the name given to the 
common malt-ſpirit, when reduced to an 
alcohol, or totally inflammable ſtate; 
but the phraſe wine · ſpirit is uſed to ex- 
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bree a very clean and fins ſpirit, of the | 


ordinary proof ſtrength, and made : 
England from wines of foreign . 
The way of producing it 18 by ſimple 
_ diſtillation, and it is never redtified ar 
higher than commor bubble proof. The 
' ſeveral wines of different natures, yield 
very different proportions of ſpirit ; but, 
in general, the firongeſt yield one fourth, 
the weakeſt in ſpirits one eighth part of 
prove irit ; that is, they contain from a 
ixteenth to an eighth part of their quan. 
tity of pure alcohol, l 
Wines that are a little ſour, ſerve not at 
all the worſe for the purpoſes of the dic. 
tiller, they rather give a greater vinoſity 
to the produce, This vinoſity is a thin 
of great uſe in the wine-ſpirit, who 
rincipal uſe is to mix with another that 
is tartarized, or with a malt-ſpirit, ren- 
dered alkaline by the common method of 
reQifcation, All the wine-ſpirits made 
in England, even thoſe from the french 
wines, appear very greatly different from 
the common french brandy z and this has 
iven our diſtillers a notion that there is 
— ſecret art practiſed in France, for 
the giving the agreeable flayour to that 
ſpirit z but this is without foundation. 
See the article SP1RIT, 
W1NnE-PRESS. See the article PREss. 
Lees of WiNE, See the article LEEs. 
Piece of Wing. See the article PIECE, 
Priſage of W1NE. See the article PRI18AGE, 
Racking of Wix E. See RACKING. 
Spirit of WINE. See the article SPIRIT, 
Stooming of WiXE., See STOOMING, 
WING, ala, that part of a bird, inſet, &c 
whereby it is enabled to fly, See the ar- 
ticles FLYING, FEATHER, Ce. 
Willoughby obſerves, that all birds what- 
ſoever have wings, or rudiments of wings, 
which anſwer to the fore legs in quadru- 
peds. Among land-fowl he obſerves, 
that the oftrich, caſſowary, and dodo; 
and among water-fowl, the pengune, 
have wings altogether uſeleſs and unfit for 
flight. See the articles ORNITHOLOGY, 
OSTRICH, Sc. . 
Inſeas, indeed, have wings, and ſo have 
bats, but of a different kind from thoſe 
of birds; the former being membrana- 
ceous, and the latter cutaneous : birds 
enly have wings made up of feathers. 
All birds, towards the extremity of their 
wings, have a certain finger-like appen- 
dix, which is commonly called the ſecun- 
dary or baſtard wing. It is made up of 
fovr or five ſmall feathers, Beſides this 
under the wing, or on the iuſide of the 
| a; wing. 
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have a row of feathers growing, called 
interior baſtard wing, which in moſt 
birds is of a white colour, See the articlts 
INSECT, Bar, Se. 


Reaumur obſerves, that wings among the 


fly-claſs, afford ſeveral ſubordinate diſ- 
tinctions of the genera of thoſe animals, 
under the antient general claſſes, Seve- 
ral ſpecies of flies, while they are in a 
ſtate of reſt, or only walking, ſhew ſeve- 
ral regularly diſtin manners of carrying. 
their wings. The much greater num- 
ber, however, carry them in a parallel or 
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the naked eye it appears a mers ſhapeleſa 
duſt, yet when examined by the.micro- 
ſcope, it is found to be very regularly 


| figured, beautiful bodies, in fonm of fe- 


thers and ſcales : theſe are of various 


figures, and all of them very elegant, 


he generality of flies. have nothing of 


this kind; but the cloſe examination of 


the wings of the gnat will ſhew, that they 


are not wholly deſtitute of them : they 
are much more ſparingly beſtowed, in- 


deed, upon the gnat than on the butter - 


fly ; but then they are arranged with 


great regularity. * 


plain poſition. Among thoſe who carry WinGs, in heraldry, are borne ſometimes 


them thus, ſome have thein in form of a 
ſort of ores, theic direction being per- 
pendicular to the length of the body, 


which is not at all, covered by them. 


. fingle, ſometimes in pairs; in which caſe 


they are called conjoined, When the 
ints are downward, they are ſaid to be 
inverted; when up, elevated. See VoL. 


Others carry their wings in this manner, WiNG, in botany, the angle formed be- 


ſo as that they cover a part of the body, 
without at all covering one another, 
The wings of others croſs one another 


on the body of the creature, and the de- Wix cs, alæ, in military affairs, are the 


grees in which they cover one another, 


give occaſion to ſeveral other ſub-diſtinc. . 


tions; for ſome of them over-hang 


on each ſide the body of the animal], 
while others croſs one another, in ſuch a Wins, in fortification, denote the logger 


manner as not to cover the body of the 


fly entirely, but leave a zim of it viſible 


and uncovered on each fide of them. 


Soine of the flies bred of water- worms, 


have their wings in this manner. Others 


tween the ſtem and the leaves or pedi- 
cles of the leaves of a plant, See the 
article LEAF, &c. . 


two flanks or extremes of an-army, rang= 
ed in form of a battle; being the right 


and left ſides thereof. Ste the articles 


ARMY, BaTTALION, &c. 


ſides of horn works, crown-works, te- 
nailles, and the like out- works; includ- 
ing the ramparts and parapets, with 
which they are bounded on the right and 
left from their gorge to their front, 


have their wings thus diſpoſed, but croſ> WINGED, in botany, a term applied to 


ſing one another only in a part of their 


ſurface, and that at their extremities; 


ſo that though they there cover the body 


of the fly, they leave a portion of the 


anterior part of the body naked. See the 
article FLY. | 
The beautiful wiogs of butterflies are 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the fiy-kind, 
by their not being thin and tranſparent, 
like them, but thicker and opake. This 
opacity in them is only owing to the duſt 
which comes off them, and ſticks to the 


ſuch tems of plants as are furniſhed all 
their length with a ſort of membraneous 
leaves, as the thiſtle, &c. | 
Winged leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of di. 
vers little leaves, ranged in the ſame di- 
rection, ſo as to appear only as the ſame 
leaf. Such are the leaves of agrimony, 


acacia, aſh, Cc. See the article LEAF, 
Winged ſeeds, are ſuch as have down os 


hairs on them, which, by the belp of the 


wind, are carried to a diſtance. Sce the 


article SEED, | 


fingers in handling them; and it is allo WINNOW, fgnifies to fan or ſeparate. 


to this duſt that they owe all their beau- 


corn from the chaff by the 


wind. 
tiful variety of colours. The earlier na- WINOXBERG, a town of the Fredch Ne 


turaliſts, for this reaſon, diſtinguiſhed 


theſe inſeAs by the appellation of luch as 


had farinaceous wings. 


The wings of gnats are of a very curi- 


ous ſtructure, and well worthy the uſe 


of the microſcope, to ſee them diſtinQly. 


It is well known, that on touching the 


wings of butterflies, a coloured powder 


is left on the fingers, which, though to 


Vor. IV. { 


WINSCHOTEN, a town of the Unit 


therlands, in the province of Flanders, 
fituated on the river Colme, five miles 
ſouth of Punkik, | wa 


Provinces, in the province of Gronin- 


gen, ſituated ſixteen miles ſouth eaſt of 


Groningen. 


WINSEN, a town of Germany, in the 


circle of Lower Saxony, and dutehy of 


i9 X Lunenburg, 
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Lunenburg, ſituated at the confluence of 


the river Elbe and Ilmenau, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Lunenburg. 


- 


WINSLOW, a market-town of Bucks, 


fix miles north of Aileſbury, 


WINSTER, a market-town of Darbyſhire, 


ſituated ten miles north of Darby. 


WINTER, ode of the four ſeaſons or quar- 


ters of the year. See SEASON, @&c. 
Winter commences on the day when the 
ſun's diſtance from the zenith of the place 
is greateſt, and ends on the day when 
its diſtance is at a mean between the 
. greateſt and leaſt. See the articles SUN 
and EARTH, 
Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſea- 
ſon, it is proved by aftronomers, that 
the ſun is really nearer the earth in win- 
ter than in ſummer ; the reaſon of the 
decay of heat, and the truth of this pro- 
poſition, ſee explained under the articles 
Har, Lichr, EARTH, Sc. 


Under the equator, the · winter as well as 


other ſeaſons, return twice every year; 
but all other places have only one winter 
in the year, which in the northern he- 
miſphere begins when the ſun is in the 
tropic of capricotn, and in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere when in the tropic of cancer 
ſo that all places in the fame hemiſphere 
have their winter at the ſame time. See 
the article TROPIC. 

W1NTER, among printers, that part of the 
printing · preſs ſerving to ſuſtain the car- 
riage. See PRINTING-PRESS, 


WinTER's BARK, cortex winteranus, in 


botany, a name given to the bark of the 


white or wild cinnamon tree, See the- 


article Cinnamon, 
The winter's back is a thick and firm 
bark, though we have a different thing 


ſometimes under its name: it comes to 


us rolled up in the manner of the com- 


mon cinnamon, into a kind of tubes or 


pipes; but they ate uſualiy thicker, and 
always ſhorter than the fine tubes of cin- 
namon. It is externally of a greyiſh 
colour, and of a reddiſh brown within; 
it is properly, indeed, a double bark, the 
outer and inner of the ſame tree, not the 
inner bark alone, ſeparated from the 
other, as the cihnamon- and caſſia are, 
The outer rind is of an uneven ſurface 
and of a looſe texture, very brittle and 
_ eaſily powdered. The inner bark, which 
has the principal virtue, is hard, and of 
a duſky reddiſh brown. The outer one 
is often cracked and open inſeveral places, 
the inner one never in any, It is of an 
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WIR 
extremely fragrant and aromatic ſmell, 
and of a ſharp, pungent, and aromatic 
taſte, much Hotter than cinnamon in the 

mouth, and leaving a more laſting flavour 
ag it. . . EZ eren. 

| It is to be choſen in pieces not too late, 
with the inner or brown part found and 

firm, and of a very ſharp taſte. It is apt 
to be worm eaten; but in that caſe it is 
| wholly to be rejected, as having loſt the 
far greater part of its virtue. 

The cortex winteranus was wholly un- 
known to the antients; the diſcovery of 
it amobg us is owing to captain Winter, 
who; in the year 1567, going as far ag 
the ſtreights of Magellan with Sir Francis 
Drake, found this bark. on that coaſt, 
and bringing a large quantity of it with 
him in his return to England, it became 
uſed in medicine, and was ever after 
called by bis name. It is not, however, 
| peculiar to the place he found it in, but 
is frequent in many parts of America. 

The virtues of this bark were diſcovered 
by the engliſh ſailors on board captain 
Winter's ſhip ; they firſt uſed it by way 
of ſpice to their foods, and afterwards fot 
the ſcurvy, It is alfo good in palſies and 

rheumatiſms; and a decoction of the 
leaves is good by way of fomentation, 
for the parts-externally' affected by the 
ſcurvy. The engliſn ſailors made it fa- 
mous for if>'virtues againſt the poiſon of 
a certain fiſh, common about the Ma- 
gellanic' ſea, and which they called the 
ea-lion; © They ate the fleſh of this fiſh, 
and fell into many illneſſes by it, among 
which was one attended with a peeling 
off the ſkin of their whole bodies, not 
without exceſſive pain; this they re- 
medied by the cortex winteranus; but 
by the accounts we have of the effeds 
of eating this fiſh, as it is called, 
they were rather ſymptoms of an inve- 
terate ſcurvy, and, therefore, it is no 
wonder this bark did them great ſervice. 
WINTER-QUARTERS.- See QUARTERS. 
WINTER-R1G, amovg huſbandmen, ſigni- 
fies to fallow or till the land in winter. 
See the article FALBOw. | 
WINTER-SOLSTICE. See SOLSTICE 
WINTERTONNESSE, the north cape of 
the county of Norfolk; four miles north 
of Yarmouth, 
WINTSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
- the cirele of Pranconie, and marquiſete 
of Anſpach, ſituated fifteen miles north 
of Anſp acht. . 
WIRE, Wiax, Wia, Wrak, a piece 
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MWires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to 
1 — along with other threads of 


wodl, flax;' Er. ie. 


The metals moſt commonly drawn into 
wien fre gold, ſilver, copper, and iron. 
ald wire is made of cylindrical ingots 
of ſilver, covered over with a ſkin of gold, 
ad thus drawn ſucceſſively through a 
vaſt number of hdJes, each ſmaller and 
- ſmaller z till at laſt it is brought to a 
 favenieſs exceeding that of a hair. That 
admirable ductility which makes one of 
the diſtipguiſhing characters of gold, is 
no where more conſpicuous, than in this 
gilt wire. A cylinder of forty-eight 
5 — covered with a coat of 
gold, only weighing one ounce, as Dr. 


rms us, is uſually drawn into 


more than one grain ; whence ninety- 


eight 


s of the wire weigh no more 


than forty-nine grains, and one ſingle 
grain of gold covers the ninety-eight 
yards 5 ſo that the ten thouſandih part of a 


grain is above one- eighth of an inch long. 


be ſame author computing the thickneſs 
_ : ef theſkinof gold, found it to be 444 

15 of an inch. Vet ſo perfectly does 
it cover the filver, that even a microſcope 
does not diſcover aby appearance of the 
filver underneath, M. Rohault likewiſe 
obſerves, that a like cylinder of ſilver, 
| covered' with gold, two feet eight inches 

Jong, and two inches nine lines in cir- 
| wor + 


rence; is drawn into a wire 307200 
feet long, i. e. into 115200 times its ſor- 


is commonly drawn into a wire 
1 zoo feet long. See the articles GOLD 


and DUCTILITY. © © 


'Silver-wire is the ſame with gold-wire, 
except that the latter is gilt, or covered 


wich gold, and the other is not. 


There are alſo eounterfeit gold and ſilver- 


wires; the firſt made of a cylinder of 
copper ſilvered over, and then covered 


with gold ; and the ſecond of a like cy- 


linder of copper, ſilvered over, and drawn 
through the iron, after the ſame manner 
"as gold and ſilver - wire. | 


Braſs-witre is draw after the ſame Wan- 


* * | 
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ef metal drawn through the hole of an 
iron into athread af a ſineneſd anſwerable 
d the hale at paſſed throu gd. 


I 
chords, manichords, &c. See the artiele 


SpiN ET, So. 


* 


The pin- makers, likewiſe, uſe vaſt quan- 


tities of braſs- wire, to make their pins of. 
Iron- wire is drawn ef various ſizes, from 


half an inch to one tenth of an inch di- 


ameter, 


Tue firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, 


when melting, being the- ſofteſt and 
tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire of, 


Iron- wire is made from ſmall bars of iron 


called eſleom- iron, which are firſt drawn 
out to a greater length, and to about the 
thickneſs of one's little finger, at a fur- 


. nace, with a hammer gently. moved by 


water. Theſe thinner" pieces are bored 
round, and put into a furnace to aneal 


for twelve hours. A pretty ſtrong fire 


is uſed for this operation. After this 


they are laid under water for chree or 


o fovyr months, the longer the better; then 
a wire, two yards of which weigh no 


they are delivered to the workmen, called 


rippers, who draw them into wire thro' 
two or three holes. Aſter this they aneal 


them again for ſix hours, and water them 


a ſecond time for about a week, and they 


are then delivered again to the rippers, 


who draw them into wire of the thick- 
nels of a large packthread. They are 


then anealed a third time, and then wa- 
tered for a week longer, and delivered 


to the ſmall wire-drawers, called over» 
houſe men. ; 


In the mill where this work is performed, 


mer Jength. Mr. Boyle relates, that 
2 of gold, covering a cylinder 
dbl ſilver, 


there are ſeveral barrels hooped with 
iron, which have two hoops on their up- 
per ſides, on each whereof — two 
links which ſtand acroſs, and are faſten- 
ed to the two ends of the tongs, which 
catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the bole. The axis on which 


the barre] moves does not run through 


the center, but is placed on one ſide, 


Which is that on which the .hooks are 


placed; and underneath there is faſtened 


to the barrel a ſpoke of wood, which they 


call a ſwingle, which is drawn back a 


god way by theicogs in the axis of the 


wheel, and draws back the barrel, which 
falls to again by iis oοn weight. The 


tongs hanging on the hooks 


rel, are by the workmen faſtened to the 


ner às the former. Of this there are di- 


-works.' Phe fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings 


of muſical ĩnſtrum ents, as ſpinets, harpſi- 


vers fizes; ſuited to the different kinds of 


end of the wire, and by the force of the 


: . wheel, the hooks being pulled back, draw 


the wire through the holes. The. plate 


in which the holes are, is iron on the 
outſide, and ſteel on the inſide; and the _ 
wire is anointed with train · oil, to make 
tit run the: eater}! rr 
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Lunenburg, ſituated at the confluence of 


the river Elbe and Ilmenau, fifteen miles 
north · weſt of Lunenburg. 


WINSLOW, a market-town of Bucks, 


fix miles north of Aileſbury. 101 
INS TER, a market- town of Darbyſhire, 
ſituated ten miles north of Darby 


WINTER, ode of the four ſeaſons or quar- 


ters of the year. See SEASON, c. 
Winter commences on the day when the 
ſun's diſtance from the zenith of the place 
is greateſt, and ends on the day when 
its diſtance is at a mean between the 
. greateſt and leaſt. See the articles SUN 
and EARTH, 
Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſea- 
ſon, it is proved by aftronomers, that 
the ſun is really nearer the earth in win- 
ter than in ſummer ; "the reaſon of the 
decay of heat, and the truth of this pro- 
poſition, ſee explained under the articles 
Har, Licht, EARTH, &c. | 
Under the equator, the-winter as well as 
other ſeaſons, return twice every year; 
but all other places have only one winter 
in the year, which in the northern he- 
miſphere begins when the ſun is in the 
tropic of capricotn, and in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere when in the tropic of cancer 
ſo that all places in the ſame hemiſphere 
have their winter at the ſame time. See 
the article TROPIC. 
WINTER, among printers, that part of the 
printing · preſs ſerving to ſuſtain the car- 
riage, See PRINTING-PRESS, 


WinTER's BaRK, cortex winteranus, in 
botany, a name given to the bark of the 
See the > 


white or wild cinnamon tree, 

article CiNnNAamoN, | 
The winter's back is a thick and firm 
bark, though we have a different thing 


ſometimes under its name: it comes to 


us rolled up in the manner of the com- 


mon cinnamon, into à kind of tubes or 


pipes; but they ate uſualiy thicker, and 
always ſhorter than the fine tubes of cin- 
namon. It is externally of a greyiſh 
colour, and of a reddiſh brown within; 
it is properly, indeed, a double bark, the 
outer and inner of the ſame tree, not the 
inner bark alone, ſeparated from the 
other, as the cinnamon and caſſia are, 
The outer rind is of an uneven ſurface 
and of a looſe texture, very brittle and 
_ eaſily powdered. The inner bark, which 
has the principal virtue, is hard, and of 
a duſky reddiſh brown. The outer one 
is often cracked and open in ſeveral places, 
the inner one never in any, It is of an 
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extremely fragrant and aromatic fine}, 
and of a ſharp, pungent, and: aromatic 
taſte, much hotter than cinnamon in the 
' mouth, and leaving a more laſting flavour 
an it, a ; „ enn 
It is to be choſen in pieces not too latfe, 
with the inner or brown part ſound and 
firm, and of a very ſharp taſte. It is apt 
to be worm eaten; but in that caſe it is 
wholly to be rejected, as having loſt the 
far greater part of its virtue. 
The cortex winteranus was wholly un- 
known to the antients; the diſcovery of 
it amobg vs is owing to captain Winter, 
who; in the year 1567, going as far as 
the ſtreights of Magellan with Sir Francis 
Drake, found this bark. on that coaſt, 
and bringing a large quantity of it with 
him in his return to England, it became 
uſed in medicine, and was ever after 
called by bis name. It is not, however, 
peculiar to the place he found it in, but 
is frequent in many parts of America. 
The virtues of this bark were diſcovered 
by the engliſh ſailors on board captain 
Winter's ſhip ; they firſt oſed it by way 
of ſpice to their foods, and afterwards fot 
tbe ſcurvy. It is alſo good in palſies and 
rheumatiſms; and a decoction of the 
leaves is good by way of fomentation, 
for the parts externally affected by the 
ſcurvy, The engliſh-ſajlors-made it fa- 
mous for itd virtues again the poiſon of 
a certain-fiſh, common about the Ma- 
gellanie fea, and which they called the 
ea-ljon; © They ate the-fleſh of this fiſh, 
and fel into many illneſſes by it, among 
which was one attended with a peeling 
off the ſkin of their whole bodies, not 
without exceſſive pain; this they re- 
medied by the cortex winteranus ; but 
by the accounts we have of the effedds 
of eating this fiſh, as it is called, 
they were rather ſymptoms of an inve- 
terate ſcurvy, a6; therefore, it is no 
wonder this bark did them great ſervice. 
WINTER-QUARTERS. ' See QUARTERS. 


WINTER-R1G, amovg huſbandmen, ſigni- 


fies to fallow or till the land in winter. 
See the article FALLOW. 
WINTER-SOLSTICE. See SOLSTICE 
WINTERTONNESSE, the north cape of 
the county of Norfolk, four miles north 
of Varmouth. 1 
WINTSHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
- the cirele of Franconis, and marquiſete 
of Anſpach, fituatet! fifteen miles north 
of Anſpach. — ö . 7 
WIRE, Wiar, Wix, Wrak, a piece 
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WIX [8463] WII 
- of metal drawn through the hole of an chords; manichords, &c. See the article 


I, "> jronitit6 authread.of a ſineneſd anſwetable 'SyInET, GGG. | F 
ic d. the hae it paſſed through,” '' * The -pin-makers, likewiſe, uſe vaſt quan- 
he Mites are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to tities of braſs-wire, to make their pins of. 
ur he wrought along with qther threads of Iron - wire is drawn ef vorious-ſizes, from 
k, wed, flax;” GGW. half an inch to one tenth-of an inch di- 
e, The metals moſt commonly drawn into ameter. Pa a 
* - wite; Are gold, filyer, copper, and iron. The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, 
pt ald wire is made of cylindrical ingots when melting, being the ſofteſt and 
bs of ſilver, covered over with a ſkin of gold, tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire of, 
he .abd-tbug drawn ſucceſſively through a Iron- wire is made from ſmall bars of iron 
vaſt. number of holes, each ſmaller and called eſleom- iron, which are firſt drawn 
= . ſmaller 3 till at laſt it is brought to a out to a greater length, and to about the 
of  fivenels exceeding that of a hair. That thickneſs of one's little finger, at a fur- 
er, admirable ductility which makes one of nace, with a hammer gently. moved by 
ag a the diftipguiſhing characters of gold, is water. Theſe thinner pieces are bored 
cis no where more conſpicuous, than in this round, and put into a furnace to ancal 
&, gilt wire. A eylinder of forty-eight for twelve hours. A preuy ſtrong fire 
ith - ounces of filver, covered with a coat of is uſed for this operation. After this 
me * — weighing one ounce, as Dr. they are laid under water for three or 
ter Halley informs us, is uſually drawn into four months, the longer the better; then 
er, à⁊ wire, two yards of which weigh no they are delivered to the work men, called 
but more than one grain ; whence ninety- rippers, who draw them into wire thro? 
eight __ of : the wire weigh no more two orthree holes, After this they aneal 
red than forty-nine grains, and one ſingle them again for fix hours, and water them 
ain grain» of gold covers the ninety- eight a ſecond time for about a week, and they 
a Fiards % that the ten thouſandib part of a are then delivered again to the rippers, 
fot grain ¶ Move one- eighth of an inch long. who draw them into wire of the thick- 
nd IJ be ſal author computing the thickneſs neſs of a large packthread. They are 
the -N of the ſxin of gold, found it to be 14s then anealed a third time, and then wa- 
on, 40 of an inch. Yet ſo perfectly does tered for a week longer, and delivered 
the +» (It cover the ſilver, that even a microſcope to the ſmall wire-drawers, called over- 
fa- does not diſcover'any appearance of the houſe men. 1 
of filver underneath. M. Rohault likewiſe In the mill where this work is performed, 
la- . ©» qbſerves, that à like cylinder of ſilver, there are ſeveral barrels hooped with 
the Covered with gold, two feet eight inches iron, which have two hoops on their wp- 
ſh, Jeng, and two inches nine lines in cir- per ſides, on each whereof hang two 
ng cumterence, is drawn into a wire 307200 links which ſtand acroſs, and are 3 
ing feet long, i. e. into 115200 times its ſor- ed to the two ends of the tongs, which 
not mer Jength. Mr. Boyle relates, that catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
re- eight: grains of gold, covering a cylinder through the hole. The axis on which 
but ol ſilver, is commonly drawn into a wire the barre] moves does not run through 
As 13000 feet long. See the articles GoLD the center, but is placed on one ſide, 
ed, and DUCTILITY. 2 910 Which is that on which the hooks are 
we- 'Silver-wire is the ſame with gold-wire, placed; and underneath there is faſtened 
no except that the latter is gilt, or covered to the barrel a ſpoke of wood, which they 
ce. wich gold, and the other is not. call a ſwingle, which is drawn back a 
Rs. There are alſo counterfeit gold and filver- good way by the coꝑs in the axis of the 
ni wires; the firſt - made of a cylinder of Wheel, and draws back the barrel, which 
Er, copper filvered over, and then covered falls to again by iis on weight. The 
with gold; and the ſecond of a like cy- tongs hangiag on the hooks of the bar- 
lader of copper, ſilvered over, and drawn rel, are by the workmen faſtened to the 
2 of through the iron, after the ſame manner end of the wire, and by the force of the 
rth | n gold and ſilver- wire. : . wheel, the hooks being pulled back, draw 
Braſs-wire is draw after the ſame man- the wire through the holes. The plate 
in ner as the former. Of this there are di- in which the holes are, is iron on the 
ſate vers ſines, ſuited to the different kinds of outſide, and ſteel on the inſide 3 and the 
th Fvorke. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings "wire is anointed with train · oil, to make 
of muſical inttruments, as ſpinets, harpſi- it run the eaſier, Ys 99.0 3 
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and ſtrength, when wrovghtto the ſmalleſt - 


Wis © 


Winz of Lapland. The inhabitants of WISMAR, a town of Germany, in the 


* 


* 


Lapland have a fort of ſhining lender 


- ſubſtance in 'vſe among them on ſeveral 


occaſions, which is much of the thickneſs 
and appearance of our ſilver · wire, and is 


therefore called,” by thofe who do not ex- 


amine its ſtructure or ſubſtance, lapland- 
wire, It is made of the finews of the 


| rein · deer, which being carefully ſeparated 
in the eating, are, by the women, after 


ſoaking in water, and beating, ſpun into 
a ſort of thread, of admirable fineneſs, 


Klaments z but when larger, is very 
ſtrong, and fit for the purpoſes of ſtrength 
and force, Their wire, as it is called, 
is made of the fineſt of theſe threads, 


covered with tin. The women do this 


buſineſs, and the way they take is to melt 
a piece of tin, and placing at the edge of 


it a horn with a hole through it, they 


draw theſe ſnewy threads, covered with 
the tin, through the hole, which prevents 
their coming out too thick covered. This 
drawing is performed with their teeth ; 
and there is a ſmall piece of bone placed 
at the top-of the hole, where the wire is 


made flat, fo that we always find it 


rounded on all fides but one, where it is 


fat. f 


This wire they vſe in embroidering 


their cloaths as we do gold and filver; 


they often ſell it to ſtrangers, under 
the notion of its having certain magical 
virtues. 


WIRKSWORTH, a market-town of 


1 ſituated fix mites north of 
Darby. 


WISBEACH, a market. town of the iſle 


of Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, ſituated fif- 
teen miles north of Ely. 


WISLEY, a port. town of Sweden, ſitu- 


ated on the weſt coaſt of the iſland of 
Gothland, one hundred and ten miles 
fouth of Stockholm. | 


WISDOM, ſapientia, uſually denotes a 


higher and more refined notion of things 


immediately preſented to the mind, as it 


were, by intuition, without the aſſiſtance 
of ratiocination. See UNDERSTANDING, 
REASON, KnowLEDGE, @c. | 
In this ſenſe wiſdom may be ſaid to be a 
faculty of the mind, or at leaſt a modifi- 
cation and habit thereof. See FacuLTY, 
MoDIFICATION, HapiT, Er. 
Sometimes the word is more immediatel 


_ uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for what we call 


- . . prudence, or diſcretion, which conſiſts in 


the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a 
condutt anſwerable thereto, ._ 
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in order to form 


II 


ceirele of lower Saxony, and 


of 
Mecklenburg, fituated on à bay of the 


Baltic- ſea, twelve miles north of Swerin. 
WISSELOCK, -a'town of German 


i 
the palatinate of the Rhine, — frven 
miles ſouth of Heidelburg. N 


WISTON, a market- town of Pembroke. 


ſhire, ſituated ten miles north of Pem. 


WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, 


according to Mr. Locke, in the aſſemb- 
ling and putting together of:thoſe ideas, 
with quickneſs and variety, in which an 

reſemblance er congruity can be found, 
t pictures and 
agreeable viſions to the fancy, This 
faculty, the fame author obſerves, is 
juſt the contrary. of judgment, which 
conſiſts in the ſeparating carefully from 


one another, ſuch ideas wherein can be 
found the leaſt difference, thereby to 


avoid being miſled by ſimĩlitude and affi- 
nity, to tzke'one thing for another. It 
is the metaphor and alluſion, wherein, 
for the moſt part, lies the entertainment 
and pleaſantry of wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the fancy, and is therefore ſo 
acceptable to all people, becauſe its beauty 
appears at firſt fight, and there is re- 
quired no labour of thought to examine 
what truth or reaſon there is in-it. The 
mind without looking any farther, reſts 
ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the 


picture, and the gaiety of the imagina- 
— ; and it is « kind of affront to go 


about to examine it by the ſevere rules of 
truth or reaſon, See the article IMac1- 
NATION, @c; | 

Wit is alſo an appellation given to the 
perſon poſſeſſed of this faculty; and here 
the true wit muſt have a quick ſucceſſion 
of pertinent ideas, and the ability of 
arranging and expreſſing them in a lively 
andentertaining manner z he muſt at the 
fame time have a great deal of energy 
and delicacy in his ſentiments z his ima- 


gination muſt be ſprightly and agreeable, 


without any thing of parade or vanity in 
his diſcourſe : but it is not, however, eſ- 
fential to the character of a wit, to be 
ever hunting after the brilliant, ſtudying 
ſprightly turns, and affecting to ſay no- 
thing but what may ſtrike and ſurprize. 
See the article FACULTY, So. 


/ITCHCRAFT, a kind of ſorcery, 
_ eſpecially in women, in which it is rĩdi- 


culouſly ſuppoſed that an old woman, vy 
Viig 


entering into a contract with the de 


in many inſtances, to change 


is enab 
a the 
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WIT 
the coufſe of nature; to raiſe winds 
perform aftions that require more than 


human ſtrength; and to afflict thoſe who 
_ offend them with the ſharpeſt pains, Ce. 


© In the'times of ignorance and-ſuperſtition, 


many ſevere laws were made againſt 

witches, by which great numbers of in- 

nocent perſont, diftreſſed with poverty 
andi age, were brought to a violent death; 
but theſe are now happily repealed. 


among our ſaxon anceſtors, was a term 


which. literally fignified the aſſembly of 
the wiſe men, and was applied to the 
at council of the nation, of latter days 
called the parliament. | 
WITEPSKI, the capital of the palatinate 
of the ſame name, in the dutchy of 
Lithuania, in Poland: eaſt long. 409, 
north lat. 56. 0 


WITHAM, a market-town of Eſſex, ten 


miles north-eaſt-of Chelmsford. 
WITHERNAM, in law, a writ that lies 
; wherea diſtreſs is driven out of the coun- 


ty, and the ſheriff cannot make deliver- 


antee to the party diſtrained; in that caſe 


- this writ is directed to the ſheriff, com- 


manding him to take as many of the 

beaſts, or poods, of the party. into his 

keeping till he make deliverance of the 
a firſt di teſs. 4 * 
WITHERS of a horſe, the junQure of 


the ſhoulder · bones at the bottom of the 


neck and main, towards the upper part 
of the ſhoulder. a 


' WITNESS, in law, a perſon who gires 


evidence in any cauſe, and is ſworn to 


ſpeak: the truth, the whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth, 


A witneſs ought to be indifferent with 


reſpe&t to each party; for if he will 


de a gainer or loſer by the ſuit, he is not 


ſworn as a witneſs. See EVIDENCE. 


Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes, - 


Sc. are in England puniſhed with the 
pillory ; in ſeveral other countries with 
death, See the articles PERJURY, 
SUBORDINATION, &c, 


 WITNEY, a market-town of Oxford- 


ſhire, ſeven miles welt of Oxford, Here 
js the greateſt manufaQure of blankets in 
England. * | 


 WITTENBURG, a city of Germany, in 


the circle. of Upper Saxony, fifty miles 
north-of Dreſden. 


VW1TTENBURG, is alſoa town of Germany, | 


in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, ſixty 
miles north of the city of Brandenburg. 


WI1TTLESEY MERE, a lake ia the ile frightful manner, by grinning: the neck 


178068 Þ - OW 7 
of Bly, on the conſines of Huntingdons 
WITTIMUND, a town of Germany, in 


WIVELSCOMB, a market · town of So- 


WO Ad, iſatis, in botany. See Is arts. 


of colours, that the dyers have a ſcale by 


ſhire, fix miles long and three broad. 


the circle of Weſtphalia, fifteen miles 
north of Embden. 48 


\ 


merſetſhire, ſituated twenty-ſeven. miles 
ſouth-weſt of Wells. 


This is A drug uſed by the dyers to give 
a blue colour, It ariſes from ſeed ſown 

annually in the ſpring, which puts forty 
leaves reſembling - thoſe of rib-wort plan- 

tain. Theſe plants have vſually' hires, 
four, or five crops of leaves every year, 
of which the firſt is the beſt, and the reft 
in their order. When the leaves are ripe, 
they gather them, and carry them to a - 
woad-mill to grind them ſmall; after 
which they are laid eight or ten days on 
heaps, and are at length made into a 
kind of balls, which are laid in the 
ſhade on hurdles to dry. This done, 
they break or grind them to powder; 

Which is then ſpread on a floor and wa- 
tered. Here they let it ſmoak and heat, 
till by torrifying it every day it becomes 
quite dry. 3 pen 

A woad-blue is a very deep blue, almoſt 
black ; and is the baſe of ſo many ſorts 


which they compoſe the ſeveral caſts or 
degrees of woad, from the brighteſt to 
the deepeſt, e 
WOBURN, a market- town of Bedford. 
ſnire, ten miles ſouth of Bedford. 
WOERDEN, a town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in the province of Holland, 
eighteen miles ſouth of Amſterdam. 
WOLAW, the. capital of a dutehy of 
the ſame name, in Bohemia: eaſt long; 
16* oF, north lat. 3 ] rr hh 
WOLD, ſignifies Tre down, or open 
champaigh ground, hilly and void of 
Wood. | | 


Word, or WELD, among dyers. See the 

article WELD, | | 4 
WOLF, lupus, in zoology, the canis, with 
the tail bending inward, See Canis. 
The wolf is a very large and a very 
fierce animal, being equal to the biggeſt 
maſtiff in ſize, and having. much of the 
general appearance of that creature : the 
— is large and fleſhy: the eyes are 
large and prominent, and their iris ha- 
zel: the ears are ſhort, patulous, and 
erect: the teeth are very large, and the 
animal bas a way of ſhewing them in a 
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matural colour is black, but chere are 


fome tawny ; and in ſome places they are 


in winter perfettiy white. The wolf is 
à very miſchievous creature, deſtroying 
cattle; and in hard winters attackin 
bouſes and villages in whole troops. 
Sea-WOLF, in ictithyolagy.: See the arti- 
cle Lurus. T Ana, 


. 


/WOLFEMBUTTLE, a city of Germany. 


zn the circle of lower Saxony, and duteby 
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- - Fs roduſt and thick t the body ig large, 
and the back broad i the legs are very 

_ = xqbuſt:+the tail is . K the 


der his chewing. . They due ſeldum 


066 
tongue and gums in feedings to hin- 


« . ths. et 
with an any beſides young hobſes; at if 


.  theyibe nüt daily worn by chewing; th 


will. grow up even Cx jen yn rodf * 
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WOMAN, famine, in zbology the female 
of mari, See the article Mam. 


Women, from the very frame and con- 


* 


. » of Brunſwick : eaſt long 100 327; nortn 


that. 2 200. io 


Woll bERDV EE. an iſland of the united 


Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, 


* 


fituared between the iſlands of north 


Beyeland and ſouth Beveland; 


/WOLFESHEAD, or Wal fzantrop, 


denoted the condition of ſuch perſons as 
were outlawed in the time of the Saxons 3 
he, if they could not he taken alive, 


ſo as to de brought to juſtice, might be 
lain, and their heads Mought to the 


king ; for the head of onelof theſe was 


no more accounted of than à woll's 


head. See the article OurAwar. 
WoOLGA, a large river of Ruſſia, which 


riſing io the north of that empire, runs 


- Fouth-eaſt till ir falls into the Caſpian- ſea, 


about fifty miles below Aſtracan, after 


Its having run a caurſe of between two 
and three thouſand miles. | 

- WOLGAST, a city and .port-town of 
Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, 


and dutchy of Pomerania, ſubject to 


Sweden : eaſt long. 14* 5 north lat, 
54 117. 12 e. 5 
WOLKCOWSK A, a city of Poland, in 
the dutchy of Lithuania, and palatinate 
| 8 Novogrodeck : ealt long. a4“, north 
at. 539. | ke 0 5 
WOLLIN „ a town and iſland. of Pome- 
rania, fituated in the Baltic-ſea, at the 


mouth of the river Oder, ſubject to the 


king of Pruſſia. een 
WOLODOMIR, the capital of a province 


of the ſame name in Ruſſia: eaſt long. 


309 5%, north lat. 57 40%. | 
WOLOGDA, the capital of a province of 
the fame name in Ruſſia, ſituated on the 
river Dwina: eaft long. 429 207, north 
lat: 50. | UMA. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, a market-town 


of Staffordſhire, eleven miles ſouth of 
Stafford. N 


WOLVES TEETH, of an horſe, are over- 


2 grinders, the points of which 
ing higher than the reſt, prick his 


ſtitution of their bodies, are liable to 
ſeveral diſeaſes, which are /peculiar fo 
that fex, ariſing from a ſuppreſſion or im- 
moderate ſſux of the menſes, from preg. 
nancy, delivery, their milk, Se. all 
which may be found under their ſeveral 
articles; as MEnSEs, Frpox Alnus, 
AzBoxTioN, Mirx, Wc. 
For the enghiſh laws im relation to wo- 
men, ſee the articles CoverTuRE, 
Baxox and ſeme, PARAPHERNALIA, 
4 Wirk, Sc. eg W 
WOMB, uterut. See UTERUS, 
WONDER. See the article Mix acLt, 
The ſeven wonders of the world, as 
they are populatly called, were the egyp- 
tian pyramids ; the mauſoleum, erected 
by Artemeſia z the temple of Diana, at 
Epheſus; the walls and banging gardens 
of the city of Babylon; ahbe cal Stiut, or 
brazen image of the ſun, at Rhodes; 
the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius ; and the 
pharos, or watch-tower, of. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. See PYRamin, Mau. 
 SOLEUM,' Coross us, PrHarOs, Oc. 
WOOb, lignum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof 
the trunks and branches of trees conſiſt. 
See the articles TREE, TRUNK, Ba Ax cn, 
UNd oERwWoob, See. 
Tre wood is all that part of a tree in- 
cluded between the bark and the pith. 
See the article BARK, | 271 
Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, 
has diſcovered, by means of the micro- 
ſcope, that what we call wood in a ve- 
gerable, notwithſtanding all its ſolidity, 
is only an aſſemblage of infinite minute 
canals, or hollow fibres, ſome of which 
riſe from the root upwards, and are diſ- 
poſed in form of a circle z and the others, 
which he calls inſertions, tend horizon- 
tally from the ſurface to the center; ſo 
that they croſs each other, and are inter- 
woven like the threads of a weaver's 
web, See VEGETATION, Sar, Sc. 
Notwithſtanding this, M. Buffon ob- 
ſerves, that the organization of wood is 
yet unknown in all its parts 3 and that 
though the worid is greatly indebted to 
the obſervations. of Grew, - Malpighi, 
and Hales, yet when he entered on the 
3 ſubject, 
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growth of trees, and the formation of 


their :woody..part. For this, ingenious. 
3 :zothor's , | tion of 


f texture, | Se. 
of wood, and thence his calculation of 


tlie Force ant} ſtrength df. timber uſed in 
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building, we muſt refer the reader to his 

| doh that ſuljeft; as ae in 

| or the year 

1740, and to whit has been ſaid under 
the article ' T1MBER, — 1 

Mortimer obſerves that all kinds of wood 


are to he preſerved from the worm, and 


from many other occaſions of decay, by 


- oily ſubſtances, particularly the eſſential 


— 


oils of vegetables. Oil of ſpike is excel - 


lent; aud oil of juniper, turpentine, or 
any other of, this kind, will ſerve the 
purpoſe; theſe will preſerve tables, in- 


ftruments, c. from being eaten to 


| pieces by theſe vermin; and linſeed-oil 


will ſerve, 4h many caſes, to the (ame 
purpoſe; probably nut-oil will do alſo, 
and'this ig'a ſweeter oil, and a better var- 
nim fen woc 

Some of the weſt · indian trees afford a ſort 


point of ſize, would have great advanta- 
ges over any of the european wood in 
ſhipbuilding for the merchant- ſervice, 


no worm ever touching this timber. 


The acajou, or tree which produces the 
caſhew-nut, is of this kind; and there is 
a tree of Jamaica, known by the name 
of the white-wood, which has exactly 


tze ſame» property; and ſo have many 


| — Boyle as a 
0 


other of their trees. | ; 
To ſeaſon wood / expeditiouſly for ſea- 


| ſervice; Mr, Boyle obſerves, that it has 
been uſual to bake it in ovens. 


'The art of moulding wood is mentioned 
Ehderatani io the art 
carving. He ſays, he had been cre- 


dibly "informed of its having been prac- ' 


tiſed at the Hague; and ſuſpects that it 


might have been performed by ſome men- 


ſtruum that ſoftens the wood, and after- 


Wards allows it to harden again, in the 
manner that tortoiſe-ſhell is moulded: 
or, perhaps, by reducing the wood into 


- 


[ 3497} , Woo 
ſubjecty he found there was much more 
unknown than known; and determined 


Wr eee e | 
the . Te N 4 „ 
40 obferve,* from its firſt ſtate, the 


oor A -þ kt Wi '* WES 
The people who work; much, in wood, 


and that about ſmall works, find: a very 


— 


ſurpriſing difference in jtsi;according +to - 


the. different deaſons at which the tree was 


cut down, and that not regularly the 
ſame in regard to all ſgenies: but different 
in regard to! each. 
makers find that the weod of the penr- 
ttee, ct in ſummer, Works tougheſt; 
. Holly, an the contracy, works 8 
' when ub in Wiatet ; don is m [ 

-..when;11t-Aas: been cut id; ſummer, dur 
5 e e haw-thorn 

works mellow; when; cut a 


"he. huton-moyld 


oweſt 


out October, 


and the ſervice is always tough, if cut 


of timber which, if it would anſwer in 


a powder, and then uniting it into a maſs 


with ftrong but thin glue. And he 
adds, that having mixed ſaw-duit with 


'a fine glue made” of iſing-glaſs, — 4 


ftraining gut what was ſupertiuous 


throngh a piece of linen, the remainder, 
formed into à ball and dried, became fo | - 


be performed by it. 


12 in ſummer. 1 Wann 7 a 
Mood fed for fuel is required of yarious 


kinds, in regard to the various works to 


Neri every where commends oak for the 


wood fo be burnt in the glaſs-hovles, 
as the propereſt wood for making a ſtrong 


and durable fire with a good flame. 


Imperato, on the contrary, recommends 
| aſh on the ſame occaſion ; becauſe as he 


ſays it gives a ſubſtantial, rather than a 
great flam® : and Camerarius deſervedly 
commends juniper-wood, as affording a 
laſting, ſtrong, and ſweet fire, could 
plenty of it be had. Among the anti- 
ents, Pliny commends light dry wood ; 
and Plutarch, the tamerifk in particular, 
for making the. glaſs hovuſe-fires ; bur 
-glaſs-making requires ſo great a fire as 
cannot be eaſily made from ſuch wood. 
Nor can aſn be proper, becauſe, though 
it gives a good fire, it ſoon-decays. - 

Woods are diſtinguiſhed into divers 


kinds, with regard to their nature, pro- 


perties, virtues, and uſes. Of waod, 
conſidered according to its qualities, 
whether uſeful, curious, medicinal, Sc. 


the principal is called timber, uſed in 


building houſes, laying floors, roofs, ma- 
chines, Sc. See the article TimBER. 
Woods valued on account of their curi- 
oſity are cedar, ebony, box, calambo, 
Sc. which by reaſon of their extraotdi- 
nary hardneſs, agreeable ſmell, or beau- 
tiful poliſh, are made into tables, combs, 
beads, &c, 
The medicind] woods are guaiacum, 
aloes, faffafras, nephriticum, ſantal, ſar- 
ſaparilla, aſpalathum, Sc. See Guar- 
ACUM; ALOES, SASSAFRAS, Sc. 
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See the article E BON Y, Sc. 
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OO, 
c. See the article BAZL, Cc. 


| Fofile Woop, Foſſile wood, or whole 


trees, or parts of them, are very fre- 
dently found buried in the earth, and 
that in different ſtrata ; ſometimes in 
tone, but more uſually in earth; and 
ſometimes in ſmall pieces looſe among 


gravel. Theſe, according to the time 


they have lain in the earth, or the matter 
they have lain among, and in the way of, 
are found differenily altered from their 
original ſtate; ſome of them having ſuf- 
fered very little change, and others be 


ing fo highly impregnated with eryſtal- the peat-wood is ſo far from being of 


line, ſparry, pyritical or other extra- 
neous matter, as to appear mere maſſes 
of ſtone, or lumps of the common mat- 


ter of the pyrites, &c. of the dimenſi- 


ont, and more or leſs, of the internal 
- figure of the vegetable bodies into the 
pores of which they have made their 


Way. | | 

Ts foſfile-wood, which we find at this 
day, are, according to theſe differences, 
arranged, by Dr. Hill, into three kinds ; 
*. the leſs altered: 2, the pyritical ; 
and, 3. the petrihed. 


Of the trees, or ports of them, leſs al- 


tered from their original ſtate, the greateſt 
ſtore is found in digging to ſmall depths 
in bogs, and among what is called peat 
or turf - earth, a ſubſtance uſed in many 
of the kingdom — fuel. In dig · 
ing among this, uſually very near t 
2 find — þ — of 
vegetable matter buried, and that of va- 
rious kinds: in ſome places there are 
whole trees ſcarce altered, except in co- 
Jour ; the oaks in particular being uſually 
turned to a jetty black ; the pines and 
firs, which are alſo very frequent, are 
leſs altered, and are as inflammable as 


ever, and ofien contain, between the 


bark and wood, a black reſin. Large 
parts cf trees have alſo been not unfre- 
quently met with unaltered in beds of 
another kind, and at much greater 
depths, as in the ſtrata of clay and los m, 
among grave), and ſometimes even in io - 
Jid ſtone. | 
Befides theſe harder parts of trees, there 
are frequently found alſo in the peat- 
* eaith, vaſt quantities of the leaves and 
fruit, and catkins of the hazel, and the 
like trees: theſe are uſually intermixed 
among the ſedge and roots of graſs, and 
are ſcarce at all aliered from their uſual 
texture. The moſt common of theſe are 


hazel nuts z but there are frequently 


found alſo the twigs and leaves of the 


WOO 

white poplary and a little deeper uſually 
there lies a cracked and ſhattered weed, 
the crevices of which are full of a bitu. 


minous black matter; and among this 


the ſtones of plumbs, and other ſtone. 


fruits, are ſometimes found, but that 


more rarely, 


It is idle to imagine, that theſe have 


been thus buried either at the creation ; 
or, as many are fond of believing, at 
the univerſal deluge.; at the firſt of theſe 
times the ſtrata muſt have been formed 
before the trees were yet in being; and 


antedeluvian date, that much of it is 


well known to have been growing within 


theſe three hundred years, in the very 
ces where it is now found buried, 

n this ſtate, that is little altered from 

their original condition, it is, that the 

fruits, and larger parts of trees are uſu. 


ally found: what we find of them more 


altered, are ſometimes large and long, 
ſometimes ſmaller and ſhorter, branches 
of trees; ſometimes ſmall fragments 
of branches and more frequently ſmall 
. pieces of wood. The larger 
and longer branches are uſually found 
bedded ig the ſtrata of ſtone, and are more 
or leſs altered into the nature of the ſica- 
tum they lie in: the ſhorter and ſmaller 
branches are found in vaſt variety in the 
firata of blue clay, uſed for making tiles 
in the neighbour of London ; theſe 
are prodigioufly 1 in all the clay- 
pits of this kind, and uſually carry the 
whole external reſemblance of what they 
once were, but nothing of the inner 
ſtructure; their pores being wholly 
filled, and undiſtinguiſhably cloſed by 
the matter of the common vitriolic py- 
rites, ſo as to appear mere ſimple maſſes 
of that matter. Theſe fall to pieces on 
being long expoſed to a moiſture, ard 
are to pregnant in vitriol that they are 
what is principally uſed for making the 
green vitriol or copperas at Deptford, 
and other places. See the articles VI- 
TRIOL and COPPERAS. | 
The irregular maſſes or fragments of 
wood, are principally of oak, and are 
moſt uſually found among gravel ; tho 
ſometimes in other ſtrata. "Theſe are va- 
riouſly altered by the inſinuation of cry- 
ſtalline and ſtony particles, and make a 
very beautiful figure when cut and po- 
liſhed, as they uſually keep the regular 
_ of the wood, and ſhew exactly 
e ſeveral circles which mark the differ- 
ent years growth, Theſe, according = 
[ 


5 r W 


\ 


* 


o 
+ «4 


/ 


l L 


. » whitey and but moderately hard; others 


of a browniſh black, or perfectiy black, 
und much harder others of a reddiſh + 
black, others yellowiſh, © and others 
e Four e and ſome of 'a'ferrugineous co- _ 
flour. They are of different weights 
alſo and hardneſſes, according to the n- 


ture and quantity of the ſtony parti - 


. cles they contain: of theſe ſome pieces 


have. been found with every pore filled 


7 


with pure pellueid eryſtal; and others 


in large maſſes, part of which is wholly 


. ; I bg W 3 . 
WO | [349} "WOO 
the different matter which has filled their 
pores, aſſume various colours, aud the 
: appearance of the various foſſils that have 
_ » "» Impregnated «them'z' ſome” are perfeRly ' - 


+ promiſing province 
+ Cots have the advantage of thoſe in cop 


rer and Lucas brought both theſe ite to 


perfection. 4 ] , * l 
About 200 years ago, the att of cutting 


in wood was carried to a very great pitch, 
and might even vie, for beauty and juſt- 


nels, with that of engraving on cop- 
per: at preſent'it is much negſected, the 


application” of 'artifts being wholly em- 
ployed on copper, 75 the more eaſy and 
ö not but that wooden 


per in many teſpects;; chiefly for figures 
and devices in books; as being — 5 
at the ſame time and in the ſame preſs 


with the letters: whereas, for the other, 


here is required a particular and ſeparate 
een L607 e - 
The cutters in wood begin with prepar- 
ing # plank or block of the fize and thick- 


;\;| petrified” and ſeems mere ſtone, ' while 

the reſt is erumbly and is unaltered wood, 
That this alteration is made in wood, 

even at this time, is alſo abundantly 


e 


a | | neſs required, and very even and ſmooth 

, proved by the inſtances of wood being on the ide to be cut: for this they uſü- 

: put into the hollows'of mines, as props ally take pear-tree, or box; but the latter 
8 and ſupports to the roofs, which is found | is. beſt, as being cloſeſt, and leaſt liable 
after a number of years as truly petrified to be worm eaten, On this block the 

C 2s that which is dug up from the natural draw their deſign with a pen or het, 

N rata of the earth. In the pieces of pe- exactly as they would have it printed ; 

1 triſied wood found in Germany, there or they faſten the deſign drawn on paper 
2 are frequently veins of ſpar or of pure upon the block with paſte and a little vi- 

4 . » cryſtal; ſometimes of earthy ſubſtances, negar, the ſtrokes or lines turned towards 
© .- and often of the matter of the common © the wood, When the paper is dry, they 
is pebbles : theſe fragments of wood ſome- | waſh it gently with a ſponge dipped in 
r times have the appearance of parts of the Water, and then take it off by little and 
e branches of trees in their natural ſtate; Jittle, rubbing it firſt with the tip of the 
8 but more frequently they reſemble pieces finger, till nothing is left on the block 
ſe of broken boards; theſe are uſually ea- but the ſtroket of ink that form the de- 
* pable of a high and elegant poliſh. _ ſign, which mark out what part of the 
16 Many ſubſtances, it is certain, have been block is to be ſpared or leſt ſtanding. 
ey preſerved in the cabinets of collectors, The reſt they cut off very carefully with 
er under the title of petrified wood, which the points of very ſharp knives, chiſſels, 
y . have very little right to that name. But or gravers, according to the bigneſs or 
y where the whole outer figure of the wood, delicacy of the work. ; 

2 the exact lineaments of the bark, or the Meaſure of Wood. See Meazure. 

hy fibroſe or fiſtular texture of the ſtriæ, Painting on Woo, Ct. See the article 
mM and the weſtiges of the utriculi and + PAINTING, Oe. | 45 

nd _ trachezpdrfir-veſſels, are yet remain- Wood, friva, in raphy, 2 multitude 
re | Ing, and the ſeveral circles yet vifible, of trees extende over a large continued 
he .- which'denoted the ſeveral years growth tract of land, and propagated without 
9 of the tree, none can deny theſe ſub- culture. The generality of woods only 
** ſtances to be real foſſil wood,  _. conſiſt of trees of one kind. a 

Cord of Wood, - See Cox D of ood. ' © The. antient Saxons had ſuch a venera- 

of Cutting in Woo) is uſed for various pur- tion for woods, that they made them 
are poſes z as for initial and figured letters, nctuaries. IP 3 | 
0 Head and tail-picres.of books; and even It is ordained, that none ſhall deſtroy 
a- for ſchemes, mathematical and other fi- any wood, by turning it into tillage or 
V- gutes, to ſave the expence of engraving paſture, Se. where there are two acres 
4 on copper: and for prints, and ſtamps or more in quantity, on pain of forfeit⸗ 
Ag ** calicoes, linens, c. ing 40 8. an acre, by 35 Hen. VIII. ; 
lar The invention of cutting in wood, as . 17. All woods that are elled at four- 
tly well as that in copper, is aſcribed to a teen years 2 are to de preſerved 
4 - goldſmith of Florence j but Albert Du- from de n for eight years ʒ bnd no 
to Vor. IV. 4 19 * 5 ; cattle 
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1 „ enttle t i No he ground till five. years . Wo0D-PECQKER, picus, in ornitho 8 * 
Fe ling thereof, &c, 13. Eliz. 

nai 5; The burning of wagds, or under- 
| oo * 


after the 


* 


is declared to be felony ; alſo . 


 .,, thoſe perſons that maliciauſly. cut or ſpoil 


timber trees, or any fcuit-trees, Cc. ſhall 


«a4 
2 month.. 


'WOODBR 


8 o 


be ſent to the, houſe of correction, there 
to be kept three months, and whipt once 


| E, 7 5 market 5 coma of 


ws yon, ſtuated. twenty · ſix miles ſouth- 
' ealt o | 


f Bu 


. Tein ; 2 ne N 29 
.WOOD-COCK, folnbax, in ornithology. 


See the article Scoropax. 


£ * . 


Woop.cock SYELL, in natural hiſtory, , 


', the variegated; yellowiſh purpura, with 
e — long beak ; and the 
| thorny wood-eock-ſhell .is the yellow 
long beaked purpura, with long and 
crooked ſpines. See PURPURA, 
Woop-corn, is ſaid to be corn given by 


the tenants of ſame. manors to the lords 


for the liberty to gather up wood, an 
the feeding of cattle, there. t 
Woop corricg. See COPPICE. 
Wood and wood, in the ſea- language, is 
when two pieces of timber are ſo let into 
each other, that the wood of the one 
Joins cloſe to the other. 10 
Woop-GcELD, or WoOODGELDUM,. in our 
antient cuſtoms, the gathering-or,cutting 
of wood within the foreſt; or. it may de- 
note the money paid for the ſame to the 
- Foreſters, Sometimes it alſo; ſeems, to ſig- 


* 


the king's grant. 


Woobp. Ha v, an antient cuſtem at Exeter, 


 Whereby a log out of every ſeam of wood 

over Ex- bridge is taken, towards the re- 
paration of that huge 8 425 83% "7 
Woop-Lovuss, in zoology, a name given 

to ſeveral, ſpecies of oniſcus, See the 
article Ouigcusd dose r 

The common wood - louſe, or millepes, 
_ 3s the oniſcus wich, a blunt forked tail. 
See the article MILLEPES«.,. - 


The black wood - louſe is the oniſcus with 
an obtuſe undivided tail, growing to an 
inch in length, and being of an opal 
figure; and the ſea- wood: leuſe is the 

oniſcus, with a Fee. appendi- 
ulated on each ſide. enn 

Woobp-Morz, the antient name of that 

foreſt· court, no. called the court of 
attachment. See the articles ATTACH- 
MENT and FOREST, 4; + 0m + 

WooD-PLEA-COURT,..A court held twice 
a year in the foreſt of Clun, in Shrap- 

ſhire, for determining all matters relating 


7 


* 
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— 
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genus of birds wich che beak-ſtraight, of 


wich its point formed in the manner of a 
wedge ; the tongue is rounded and 
long, it reſembles in form a worm, or 
ſome other ſuch inſect; the toes, in all 
but one ſpecies, ſtand two before and two 
behind, as. in, the parrot, This genus 
comprehends the great black wood-peck. 
er, with a ſcarlet-head, in ſize ſome. 
what larger than that of a fieldfare ; the 
green wood: gecker, with a ſcarlet crown; 
the great. ſpotted, wood-pecker, with a 
black head, and, ſome of the tail-ſeathers 
white; the leſſer ſpotted wood. pecker, 


wi ch three lateral cectrices, variegated with 
White at top; the middle fpotted: wood - 


ker, with three lateral re&rices, half 
lack ; the thrge-toed woad-pecker, with 


k only three, taes ; the braſilian wood. 


niſy an immuphy from this pay ment by 


ber or, ĩpecu, with a ſcarlet creſted 
ead; and the golden wood -pecker, or 
the yellow, picus. Fbere are various 
other ſpecies of wood - peckers, as the 
brown picus, ſpotted with yellow; the 
black picus, with the wings and tail yel- 
low, Cc. 2 ; * 
WOODSTOCK, à borough;towniof Ox. 
.  fordſhire, ſituated ſeven miles north of 
Oxford. $7 (12099 7 £ Sete ggg 
It ſends two: members to parliament. 
WOODWARD, an officer of the foreſt, 
whoſe function it is to look aſter the 
woods, and obſexve any offences either in 
vert or in veniſon, committed within 
his charge, and to preſent the ſame; 
and in caſe any deer are found killed, 
or hurt, to inform the verderer thereof, 
and to preſent them at the next court of 
the foreſt. See the article Fock ss. 


WOOF, among manufacturers, the threads 


which the weavers ſhoot acroſs with an 
inſtrument called the ſnyptle, See the 
articles SHUTTLE, VV 42s WEB, 
 WBAVING,'-CLOTH, Sad) + ++ 
1 The, woof - is of different matter, -ac- 
...cording to the piece to be wrought, i In 
taffety, both, woof and warp are filk. 
See the article TA FETT » 1 
In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, 
and the warp filk. In ſattine, the warp 
_ is. frequently flax, and the wocf ſilk. 
See SERGE, Sari, VELVET; Sc. 
Woo, the covering of ſheep. See the 
; article SHEEP. Lo. fic : es di 
Each fleece, conſiſts of wool of ſevetal 
qualities and degrees} of fineneſs, which 
the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 
. The Engliſh and French uſually — 
„Ii 


* 


a polyhedral or many-ſided figure, and 


Sr 


wi 2 


eſteemed is the ep 


1 „e 


eich fleece Inf6 three Sele forts, « 
bys Mothercw I which.” 48 that of 
batte aud neck. > The wool. of x 
tails and legs. of te breaft 
und under the bey Na wool moſt 
engl y that about 
Irightz 5 285 ME, and "the * 
Wight e viſh, © principa t 
bes ot Segovia; and the French , about 


— 
The hpeneſe #ds plenty K wu! fs 
owing in a great meafure'to the ſhort 
ſweet graſs in many of our paſtures and 
downs z though the advahtage of our 
ſneeps feeding on this graſs all the year, 
- without being obliged to be ſhot up un- 
dex cover during the winter, or to ſecure 
- them from wolves at other times, con- 
* tributes not a little to it. 
Antiently, the principal commerce of 
the nation conſiſted in wool unmanu- 
fictured; which foreigners, eſpecially 
e French, Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought 
« of ur, inſomuch, that the cuſtoms paid 
on wool ex orted in the reign of Edward 
III. amo d, at 5os. a pack, to 250, oool. 
per — An immenſe ſum in thoſe 
days! But as wool is now accounted a 
— * commodity, the employment of an 
infinite number of people at home, and 
our moſt beneficial trade abroad, depend - 
ing upon it, very ſevere laws have been 
made to prevent its being exported, 
and perſons that export wool beyond the 
ſens, are liable to a forfeiture of the 
- ſhips or veſſels in which it is found, with 
treble the value; and the perſons aiding 
aud affiſthng in it (hall ſuffer three years 
im priſonment. It is alſo enacted, that 
lo erg hall be carried on board any 
"ſhip with intent to be exported, upon 
: forfeitureof 20 8. for every ſneep; that 


de owners knowing thereof, are to för- 


feit their intereſt therein; that if they be 
aliens, or natural born fubjefs not in- 
- haditing this kingdom, fach ſhips ſhall 
de ' wholly forfeited ;* that the maſters 
and mariners know ing thereof, and aſſiſt- 
ing therein, ate to forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and to ſuffer three months 
impriſonment; and that the exporter, 
beſides other penatties, ſhall be rendered 
incapable of ſuing for any debt, Sec. As ' 
to thè importation of Wool, Triſh woal, 
combed or uncomibed, Spaniſh and Polith 
Wool may be imported duty free. 
Wool, is alſo'uſed for the ſoft hair grow. 
ing on ſeveral wild beaſts, the ſkins 6f 
Wiek are diſtinguiſhed by the nanie of 
9 5 See che u icle Ful x. 


b.. ab.] 


wor 


Trete Rip of reg rt 
* the following ties: poli 
tand combed, ' bd; 4 d. the 1 

2 whole of Which is 15 ok back on 
exportation: this wool be combed 
In Ruſſia,” and hers from. 1 
britiſn ſhips,, it is free,” Coney- 

the pound, gabe ene back 1. 5 
"Kfridge: wool, imported. in briciſh- built 
ſhips, free; but if imported in thoſe that 
are foreign built, it pays 68. 843d. 
the 112 pounds : draw 3 6s. oy 


Stanes- wool, the poop ot 2, 


11 ; 
back 130. 
100 
For the divers preparations of wool, fee 
. CaRDING, COMBING, SPINNING, 


. WEavinG, FULLING, CLOTH, Sc. 
Cotton- Wool. See the article Cor ron. 
W 0OL-STAPLE, denotes city or town 

_ where wool uſed to-be ſold. See the 5 
ticle SrArIE. _—_ 
WooOL-WINDERS, are perſons ee in 
winding up fleeces of woal into bundles 
to be packed and ſold by weight. Thoſe 
are ſworn to do it truly between the on- 
er and the merchant. 
Packet of Wool. See the article Pocxkr. 
Salplar of WOOL. See SALPLAR, |. » 
WOOLEN MANUFACTORY, includes the 
ſeveral ſorts of commodities into; which 


Wool is wrought, as broad cloth, long 


and ſhort kerſeys, bays, fer es, flannel, 
perpetuanas, ſays, ſtuffs, ftize, pefini- | 
| ones, ſtockings, caps, rugs, Sc. See 
the article CLorn, Sc. 22-44 oh 
VoOLSTED:. See the ariicke WorzsTED. 
WOOLWICH, a market-town of Kent, 
ſitvated on the river Than ſix miles 
.eaſt.of London. 
WORCESTER, the capital, city of Wor- 
. ceſterſhire, ſituated on the river Severn, 


110 miles north. weſt of London: welt 8 


long. 20 15/, north lat. 53a“ 5. 2 
WORCUM, a town of Holland, binated 
on the river Waal, twenty-three miles 


eaſt of Rotterdam, This is alſo the 
name of a port- town of the United Ne- 


therlands, ſituated on the province of 

Friezland, on the Zuyder- ea, twenty 

. wiles ſouth- weſt of Lewarden. 
WORD, in lavguage, an articulate ſound 


geſigned to repreſent ſome idea; -» See 


Soup, Voice, Sie, Inga, Sr. 


Tue port- royaliſts define words to be di- 


ſtinct articulate; ;founds, agreed on by 


mank ind to convey their thoughts anũ ſen- 


19 Y 2 ments 


timents by. See the article LANGUAGE, 

© Word, 1 writing, 18 4 be an 

_  afſemblage of ſeveral letters forming « 
or more ſyllables, and . 


name, qualit 
See „ 


b. r. manner o exprelſing apd 
. fignifying fimilar ideas, in all the learned 
eben of language, it is n 

10n.O7 language, it is not 
3 —— 


a „ — Fran 


or manner of a thing. 

es LETTER, SYLLABLE, 
QuaALITY, 6 2 N 4 

© Etymology and ſyntax being the two 
parts of grammar converſant about 
words, the firſt of theſe explains the na- 
ture and propriety of words, and the 
other treats of the right compoſition of 
words in diſcourſe. See the articles 

. GRAMMAR, ETYMOLOGY, Goc. 
The moſt remarkable thing in the pro- 
Bouncing of words, is the accent, or the 
elevation of the voice, on fome particular 
ſyllable of the word, which elevation is 
neceſſarily followed by a depreſſion of the 
voice. See the article ACCENT. 
Grammarians generally divide words into 
eight claſſes, called parts of ſpeech. See 
SPEECH, and PaRTS of Speech. 

Words are again divided into primitives 
und derivatives, ſimple and compound, 
ſynonymous and equivocal. Set the ar- 
ticle PRIMITIVE, S. 


ticular. 
ENERAL, 

ABSTRACT, &c, n d in 
It is obſervable, that the words which 
ſtand for actions and notions, quite. re- 


With regard to their ſyllables, words are 


- Farther divided into monoſyllables and 
- polylyllables. - See the articles Mono- 


Tue grammatical figures of words which 
occaſion changes in the form, Se. there - 


5YLLABLE and POLYSYLLABLE. 


of are proſtheſis, aphzrefis, ſyncope, 
© epentheſis, apocope, paragoge, crahs, 
dimgeſis, metatheſis, and antitheſis. - See 
the article PROsTHES15S, Se. | 

- The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to 
- ſerve as ſenfble. figns of our ideas; and 


the ideas they ſtand for in the mind of 


. the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper 


gnifications. ' See the articles S1GN, 


- SEMELOTICA, SCIENCE, Le. 


Simple and primitive words have no 


- natural eonnection with the things they 


fgnify, whence there is no rationale to 


de given of them; it is by mere arbitrary 


inſtitution and agreement of men, that 


they come to ſignify any thing. Certain 


words have no natural propriety or apti- 


- tude to expreſs certain thoughts more 


than others; were that the caſe there 


could have been but one language. But 


in derivative, and compound words the 


<aſe is ſomewhat different. In the form- ; 
Ing of theſe, we ſee regard is bad to 


moved from ſenſe, are borrowed from 
ſenſible ideas; as to imagine, apprehend, 

- comprehend, underſtand, adhere, con- 
ceive, inſtiſ, diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 
quillity, Sc. which are all taken from 
e operations of things ſenſible, and ap- 
plied to modes of thinking, Spirit, in its 


original ſignification, is no more than 


breath; angel, a meſſenger. By which 


9 


his we fail in, 1. when 
we ule names without clear and diſtipct 
ideas in our mind. 2. When we apply 
received. names to ideas, to which the 


- agreement, relation, and analogy; thus common uſe of that language doth not 


moit words that have the ſame ending, apply them. 3, When we apply, them \ 
have one common and geteral way of 3 maker them 1 for 


denoting or lignifying' things ; and thoſe ons, and ango-tor another. idea. 45 
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-condly, to make known our thoughts 
with as much eaſe” and quickneſs as 
poſſible.” This men fail in, when the 

have” complex ideas, without having 
diſtinẽt names for them, which ma 

happen either through the defect of a 
language which has none, or the fault 
of the man 'who has not 'yet learned 
them, Thirdly, to convey the know- 
ledge of things. This cannot be done 
but when our ideas agree to the reality 


of things. He that has names without 


ideas, wants meaning in his words, and 
ſpeaks only empty ſounds. He that has 
complex ideas without names for them, 
wants diſpatch in his expreſſion. He that 
'uſes his words looſely, and unſteadily, 
will either not be minded or not under- 
food, He that applies names to ideas, 
different _ | > common uſe, wants 
propriety in his language, and ſpeaks 
ribherill; and he os ov ideas of ſub- 
— diſagreeing with the real exiſt- 
enee of things, ſo far, wants the mate- 
rials of true knowledge. See the article 
Ip zA and KNOWLEDGE. | 
WokD, or Watch-Word, in an army or 
garriſon, is ſome peculiar word or ſen- 
tence, by which the ſoldiers know and 


diſtinguiſh one another in the night, Sc. 


and by which ſpies and deſigning per- 
ſons are diſcovered. It is uſed alſo to pre- 
vent ſurprizes. The word is given out 
in an army every night to the lieutenant, 
.or major-general of the day, who gives 
it to the majors of the brigades, and 
they to the adjutants ; who give it firſt to 
the field-officers, and afterwards to a ſer- 
jeant of each company, who carry it to 
the ſubalterus. Ia garriſons it is given 
after the gate is ſnut to the town · mejor, 


bo gives it to the adjutants, and they 


to the ſerjeants, See ROUNDS. 
Wonp, in heraldry, Sc. See Morro. 
Worps, in law, which may be taken 
in a common ſenſe, ſhould not receive a 
trained or unuſual confiruftion ; and 
ſuch as are ambiguous,” are to be con- 
ſtrued ſo as to make them ſtand with law 
und equity, neither may they be wreſted 
to do wrong: nevertheleſs the different 
placing of the ſame words may cauſe 
them to have a different meaning; alſo 
where words are either ſenſeleſs or need- 
leſs in a deed, they ſhall do no hurt, if 
the ſame” is good and perfect without 
-thoſe Words. My d. OPT. SSP NG 
WORK, in be manege. To work a horſe, 
i to exerciſe him at pace, trot, or gallop, 
and ride him at the manege, To work 


L Tam © hs cit WER a 9 * 
4 4 Ps l 
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— 


„ 

a horſe upon volts, or head and havncheh - 
in or between two heels, is to paſſage 
him, or make him go fide-ways upon two 
parallel lines. AY OY NEON 


WoRK-HOUSE, See Werk-Hovse, bu 
Works, opera, in fortification, the ſeveral + 


lines, trenches, ditches, &c. made round 
a place or army, or the like, to fortify 
and defend it. See the articles FORTL= 
FICATION, Line, Trencu, Sc. 
For the ſeveral ſorts of works, as clock- 
work, fire-work, fret-work, horn-work, 
rultic-work, wax work, Sc. ſee the ar- 
ticles CLOCk-wwork, FikE-work, & c. 


WORK SOP, a market town of Notting= 


hamſhire, ' ſituated twenty miles north of 
Nottingham. | 1275 


WORLD, nundut, the aſſemblage of parts 
which compoſe the univerſe, See the 


article UNIVERSE, | 
The duration of the world is a thing 


which has been greatly diſputed, © Plato, 


after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 
eternal, and to have flowed from God 
as rays flow from the ſun. Arxiſtotle 
was much of the ſame mind; he aſſerts, 
that the world was not generated ſo as 
to begin to be a world, which before 
was none: he lays down a pre-exiſting 
and eternal matter as a principle, and 
thence argues the world eternal, His 
arguments amount to this, that it is 
impoſſible an eternal agent, having an 
eternal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue 
long without action. His opinion was 
generally followed, as ſeeming to be 
the fitteſt to end the diſpute among fo 


many ſeas about the firſt cauſe. See the 


articles MaTTER, Causz, and PERI- 
-PATETIC Philoſophy. 2, 79 - WTO 
Epicurus, however, though he makes mat- 


ter eternal, yet ſhews the world to be but 


a new thing formed out of a fortuitous | 
concourſe of atoms, See the articl 
ATOMICAL and EPICUREAN, | * 
Some of the modern philoſophers refute 
the imaginary eternity of the world by 
this argument, that if it be ab gtern, 
there muſt have been a generation of in- 
dividuals in a continual ſucceſſion from 


all eternity; ſinee no cauſe can be aſſign. - 


ed why they ſhould not be generated, 
viz. one from another. Therefore to 
conſider the origin of things, and the 
ſeries of cauſes, we muſt go back in in- 
finitum, . e. there mu#have been an in- 
finite number of men and other individu. 


als already generated, which ſubverts the 


very notion of dumber. And if che cauſe 
which now generates has been produced 


by 


"+ 
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an infinite ſeries of cauſes, how ſhall 
wy infinite ſeries be finite? Dr. Halley 
ſoggeſts a new method of lindiog the 
of the world from the degree o 
neſs of the ocean. See SE. 
3 of the WORLD. See SYSTEM. / | 
ORMS, in the linnzan ſyſtem of nature, 
a claſs of inſets of the order of the 
apteria, and of the claſs of · the anarthra. 
See APTERTIA and ANARTHRA, _ 
The diſtinguiſhing character of this claſs 
ze, that they have the muſcles of their 
body. affixed to a ſolid bafis. The ſeveral 
ies of worms fre very numerous; as 
the chztia, or the hair worm, called 
' alſo the guinea-worm; the aſcaris, the 
lumbricus, or earth- worm; and ſea- 


worm 3 the tænia or tape- worm; the fi. 


Cyania or gourd-worm; the ĩulus or gal- 
y- worm, &c. See CHETIA, Oc. n 
Worms, in buſbandry, are very prejudi- 
cial to corn-fields, eating up the roots 
of the young corn, and: deſtroying great 
quantities of the crop. Searſalt is the 
beſt of all things for deſtroying them. 
Sea water is proper to ſpripkle on the 
land, where it can be had; where the 
ſalt ſprings are, their water will do; 
and where neither are at hand, a little 
common or bay - ſalt does as well, Soot 
will deſtroy them in ſome lands, but is 
not to be depended upon, for it. does not 
always ſucceed. Some farmers ſtrew on 


their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; 


and others truſt wholly to their, winter- 
:Fallowing to do it, if this is done in a 
wet ſeaſon, when they come up to the 
furface of the ground, and ſome nails 
With ſharp beads. be driven into the 
bottom of the plough.. If they are 
troubleſome in gardens, the refuſe brine 
of ſalted meat will ſerve the purpoſe, or 
ſome walnut leaves ſteeped in a ciſtern 
.of water for a fortnight or three weeks, 
will give it ſuch a bitterneſs that it will 
be a certain poiſon to them. A decoction 
of wood- aſhes, ſprinkled on the ground, 
will anfwer the ſame purpoſe; and a 

particular plant may be ſecured both 
from worms and ſnails by ſtrewing a 
mixture of lime and aſhes about its roots, 
It is a general caution among the farm- 


ers to ſow their corn as ſhallow, as they 


can, where the field is very ſubject to 
worms. e 
Generation Worms, See the article 
GENERATION. 2 R 
WorMs, in medicine, 2 diſeaſe. ariſing 
from ſome of theſe reptiles. being in- 


4 


» 


nd 


the ſalt- 


their ſeat chiefly in the 


— 


genderad in the body, particularly js 
Howach 1055 2 — 4 5 24 
When children begin, ts uſe crude: al; 

ments, ſummer fronts, fleſhy cheeſe, ana 
other things of, the Jike: kind, they are 
frequently troubled, with the worme, oc- 
.cahoned by the. eggs of inſedte, which 
either flogt in the: airg or live on the 
earth, and which being esſunlly ſwallow. 
ed, are not digeſtible by their tender ſlo- 
machs. For theſe, the inteſtinal or 

trie pituit, afford a veſt in which they re- 
de, are pouriſhed,-bred, and increaſe in 
. bulk. Hence they are not ſo common in 


adulte, except in the dull and ſioggiſ, 
dod in the leuco-phleg mate. 


There are three ſpecies of worms, moſt 
frequent in the human body: the lum- 
brici, the aſcarides, and the tænia. The 
lumbrici are found in the- ilion, and are 
thus called, becauſe they are generally 
broad and long, and roll themſelves up 
maſtravge manner, The aſcarides have 
1 (s inteſtines, 
and are more plentiful in the rectum; 
they are round and ſmall, and are thrown 
out in large quantities. The broad worm 
called tænis, is like a ſathe, commonly 
two ells long, but ſometimes much long- 
er, and divided through the whole length 
with eroſs joints or knots This is ſaid 
to be always ſingle ; and lies variouſly 
convoluted, being ſometimes as long as 
all the guts, and ſometimes even vaſtly 
exceeding that length. |. Heiſter obſerves, 
that chere are other kinds of inſecte, or 
worms, generated in an human body, 
_which phyſicians have not placed in any 
particular claſs, but have looked upon 
them as uneommon productions. 
Worms, by their irritation, create nau- 
.ſeas,, vomitings, | looſtneſſes, faintings ; 
a ſlender, deſicient, intermitting pulſe ; 


itching of the poſe, and epileptic fits. 


By the conſumptien of the chyle, they 
produce hunger, paleneſe, weakneſs, and 
coſtiveneſs 3 whence ariſes a tumour of 
the abdomen, eructationa, and rumbling 
of the inteſtines, „ 34h | 
A child may be known to have the 
worms from his age, cold-t rament, 
leneſs of the countenance, livid eye- 
ids, hollow eyes, itching of the noſe, 
voracity, ſtartings,  avd grinding the 


teeth in ſleep; and more &fpecially.by-a 


ſingular ſtinking: breath but when! they 
are voided by the mouth, or anus, there 


remains do mshner of doubt. 
The cure is to be performed chiefly by 
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and 


in roWatics, ' 


Barth Wong limbricus, a gehus of in- 
- ftv of the claſs of the an 55 r 
rebnded hape, and covered with à ſoft 
And 'Rnder! cid; marked with àtinvlar 
ndges utid furro ws, This in ſect, when 
fulf grown is often ten inches in length, 
„ad Mmöre chan à third of an igch in 
diameter; its colour is à duſky red, and 
itz kein is bor gied into rings, put is ſmooth 
Auch ſoft tore tuen. 


none 


Seu Worm, is Me rough Iumbrieve, grow-. 


ing tow foot, or more in length, and to 

- the thickne(s of a man's gl f NIE 

- tide DRacuncutr, | 

Worn," in'gannery, a ſcrew of iron, to 
be fixed on the end of a rammer, to pull 


Cunct Wok us, wdracunculi. : See the ar- | 


out the wad of a firelock, carabine, or 


: E being the ſame with the wad- 


'* H N one is more proper for 


ſtmalf arms; hd the other for cannon, 
Wor, in chemiſtry, is a long, winding, 
- pewter pipe, placed in a tub of water, 
to cos and "condenſe the yapours in the 
— diſtillation of fpirits. 2 
2 4 _ 3 wer in 0 ſea- 
language, is te ſtrengthen it by wind- 
ing 4 Mell Me, or rope, all along * 
1 1 1 , 
ORMS, in g Fraß , in imperial ci 
of German 57 . e of be 
Rhine: eaſt long. 80 5, north lat. 499,387. 
WORM: SEEP, ſemen ſantonicum, 935 the 
ſeed of a ſpecies" of worm-- wood, which 
grows in the Levant, from whence we 
bave the ſeed, which is there produced 
in great plenty, without the trouble of 
ſowing ; this plant growing wild in the 
fields. See WokMwooD, EY 
The ſeed of this plant is light and chaffy, 
enveloped with a vaſt many thin mem- 
branes, that have che ſame virtue with 
the ſeech itſelf, and are uſed with it under 
its name! It is a (mal) and light ſeed, 
of à palé yellowiſn brown colour, with 
ſome adtmmixtüte of greeniſh in it, of an 
oblong form, ſomewhat larger at the 
baſe, and tapering to a point at the ſum- 
mit. It is of a friable texture, eaſily 
beat to powder. It has not much ſmell, 
but is of a bitter taſte. Wort-leed'is to 
be choſen” large, freſh and clean, not 
- duſty or decayed, or bavging together 
in cluſters, Which is a fign of inſekte 


being, orhaving been among t.. 


Ite great! virtue is that of deſtroyſpg 


WO R, 34/5) WO R 
- Ceſteoyiig their weſks, hien is tö de at- worms in ebifdren: but as it ix too bitter 
temptec by alkations fats; güme which 

8 Feten mercurials, anrimopitls, 


r * 22 


to de eafily” ſwallowed by them either in 
- powder of detection ; it is therefore” beſt 
_ ''taken'by way of comfit covered over with 
- "ſogars* v63 FBS 95 222 cor n r 
Worm-ſeed, on being imported, pays a 
duty of i che end hd Heal 
e ee eee 
WORMWOOD, abfnthii,' in botany. 
See the article ABS1NTHIUM, © 
Wormwood, beſides the virtues att 

ted to it under its generical name, is 
prepared into an oil, and fixed (alt; the 
former of which is uſed externally 'to- 
the belly, to deſtroy worms in the in- 
teſtines, and the latter is à famous fe- 


brifuge and ſtomachic. 


© Ruſſia, in the province of Belgorod, fitu- 
ated on the river Verpneſe, near its con- 
fluence with the Don: eaft lobg. 40“, 
„„ OT TTY Or OT Hg = 1 
WORSHIP of God, the 3 up of 
adoration, prayer, ' praiſe, thankſgivi 
and confeſſion to God, 'as our creator, 
benefactor, law-giver and judge, 
Internal piety, or the worſhip of the 
mind, is that which flows from the heart 


in devout aſpirations addreffed to the 


© deity without the uſe of verbal expreſſions 
© uttered in an audible manner. Esxter- 
nal worſhip is founded on the fame 
principles as. the internal, 'and. is either 
private or public. A worſhip that is 
purely intellectual, is too ſpiritual and 
abſtracted for the bulk of mankind. The 
operations of their minds, eſpecially ſuch 
as are employed on the moſt ſubſime ob- 
jects, muſt be affiſted by their outward 
organs, otherwiſe they will be ſoon diſſi- 
pated by ſenſible impreſſions,” or grow 
tireſome if too long continged*" fot ideas 
are ſuch fleeting things, that they_muſt 


'be fixed ; and ſo ſubile, that they uſt 


be N and delineated, as it were, by 
ſenſible marks and images, otherwiſe'we 
cannot long attend to them. Hence ariſes 


the neceſſity of external worſhip, which Y 


by ſtated acts of devotion, fixes gur at- 
_ tention, compoſes and enlivens our 
| thoughts, impreſſes us more degply with 
29 4, ful x a6 ITT I 

a ſenle of the awful preſence, in hich 

we are, and tends to heighten our deyout 


affeckions. This holds tive in the caſe of 
public worſhip ; for as God is the paxent 


gen of the ſocial ſyſtem, and has 
forme r a, ſocia 
Fed bleſſings, and crimes in pie vve 
have all, in ſome degree, a ſhare; and 
public wants and dangers, to which'all 
| Are 


WORONETS, or VERON ESE, à city of 
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are expoſed it ĩs therefore evident, that 
ſolems offices of public worſhip are duties 
of indiſpenſible moral abligatian, amon 
_ the. beſt cements of ſociety, the firme 
prop of government, and the faireſt or- 


„ -nament of both. 


WORSTED, a kind, of woollen thread, 


which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted harder 
. than ordinary. It is chiefly uſed either 
' wove or knit into ſtockings, caps, gloves, 
or the like. r 
WorsTED, a market-town of Norfolk, 
ſituated ſeven miles north of Norwich. 
WOTTON, - market-town of Glouceſter- 
hire, fitvated ſeventeen miles ſouth of 
_ Glouceſter. | | 
WOTTEN BASSET, a borough-town of 
Wiltſhire, twenty-five miles north of 
Saliſbury ; which ſends two members to 
parliament. | 


WOULDING, a ſea- term for the winding 


of ropes, round a malt or yard of a ſhip, 
that has been ſtrengthened by a piece of 
timber nailed to it. 


7 
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them, : 
viſolution a . the 


: 


' ſolution of the. « 


* 


dae capable of producing 2 


for a 


dody opon which they are ĩnffi 
external parts from an 


internal Sapſe, is not called A. woun 


- Hot rather: an. abſceſt, or ulcer; ſo when 
the barder parts of the body, to wit, the 
40 bones, ate | 


_ lent blow: recezv 
ment, it is termed a. fracture. - See the 


broke b ' all, R d i ac 
* — — — 


articles Ansckss, ULCER, Fracture, 
and Conxusloh., e 

The effect which are. produced by 
wounds, befides the diviſon of the ſofter 


parta, are generally profuſions of blood, 
tough they are ſometimes attended with 


the 


WOUND, wwulnus, in medicine and ſurge- | 


ry, is frequently defined to be a violent 
ſolution of the continuity of the ſoft 
external parts of the body made by ſome 
inſtrument. Others take a greater lati- 
tude in defining it, and call every ex- 

- ternal hurt of the body, by what cauſe 
ſoever produced, a wound. On the other 
hand, ſome are of opinion, that unleſs 
the injured parts of the body are divided 
by ſome ſharp inſtrument, as by a ſword 
or knife, it is by-no means to be called a 
wound ; but notwithſtanding, it is cer- 

_ tain that thoſe wounds which are pro- 
daced by blunt inſtruments may proper- 
ly enough be called wounds, whence 
Hleiſter diſtinguiſhes two different kinds 


much greater iniſchiefs than theſe, for it 
can, ſcarcely happen, but that the divided 
parts muſt, in ſome meaſure, if not to- 


_. tally; loſe, their natural functions, ac- 


cording to the different uſes for which 
the 2 intended, and according to 

ifferent degrees of injury that it re- 
ceives. The greater number of uſes a 
part is intended for by nature, the worſe 
will be the conſequences. of a wound 
upon that part; this principle is ſo ex- 
tenſive, that it is the conſtant guide in 
forming a prognoſtic, whether the wound 


will prove mortal or not He therefore, 


who is beſt ſkilled in anatomy, that is, 


deſt jinſtructed in the fituation of the 
parts, and their uſes, will be enabled to 


form the moſt accurate judgment of the 
conſequence that will neceſſarily attend 
a wound upon any- particular part, 

What has been ſaid of the different ſitu- 


nations and cauſes of wounds, ſufficiently 


of wounds, the one made by acute, the 


other by blunt inſtruments, 
Wounds are generally inflited upon the 
ſofter parts of the human body, ſuch. as 
the ſkin, fat, muſcular fleſh, ligaments, 
blood -veſſels, and nerves, and parts that 
are compoſed of theſe, as the viſcera and 
© Inteſtines; yet the more ſolid parts of the 
body are by no means to be here exclud- 
ed, as the bones, whence the parts that 
are ſibje& to thole injuries will afford 
two diſtinctions of wounds; one, wounds 
of the ſoft parts, the other, wounds of 
the bones. | 2 
© As cauſes of wounds, all inſtruments of 
what kind ſoever, ayer _ or 
ſharp, may properly be Teckoned, pro- 
4 vida” they Grv of Toch''a nature, hae 
vpon the violent external application of 


demonſtrates, that there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of wounds, ſome brought 
on by a punQure, ſome by a ſtab, and 
ſome again by a blow; ſome are curable, 
others incurable. ſome are made with 
ſharp inſtruments, others with blunt ones; 
with regard to their figure, ſome form a 
right line, others are curved, tranſverſe, 


or oblique; with reſpeR to their ſituation, 


ſome are placed in the head, others in the 
neck, thorax, or abdomen;, and of theſe 
ſome are internal, others external; va- 


riety of different wounds ariſe from the 
great diverſity, of condition that wounds 
axe left in, far in ſome wounds, the in- 
2 jnſtrument, or part of it, remains; 


for in 


* 


inſtance, a leaden bullet, a. piece of 
laſs, or of a'granade;z the poiots of 


ſwords or arrows: but in ſome. wounds, 


Nothing” of this kind is left ; ſometimes 


fractures of the bones oP wounds, 


which is generally the 


ale in gun- ſuot 
3 wounds : 
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e; tion if it * a large. \ 955 a VWs” 
Sy that ia to (ay, an uowverſal heat and 
he  quickneG of Port angſt ways enfue 
to uo the third or ourth. day; ner, or 
he later, a Whitiſh glutipeys kymgyr, not 
nd valike white oil, appears, this is 
| been b! the. name of, pus, or matter; 
Us the appearance of matter, the red- 
ly ne 8, tumour, pain, infammation, and 
f. - fever, diſappear entirely ox at leaſt are 
he abated 16nd theſe ae the . e 
ad incliniog t heak's © 
e, "oo 14. Poe the. . 
th JP a aving by degrees filled 
85 S waynd, dies upon, its upper parts 
E forms 2. cicatrix. es ths articles 
e, . YEN, ARTERY, Nx vs, T N, 
Ng HAMORRHAGE, 5 Tymous, Ix- 
he | n a ICATRIX. 
ſe = wounds,. that is, where . 
3 25 oa derable blood-veſſel is, wounded 
he _ . ox divided, there generally enſues ſo vio- 
ds 55 2. bæmorrhage, that the wounded 
No 2 is in an inſtant ſenſihle of 22 
$3 | of ſpixits,, and weakneſs, and faints 
of . away-; and when the, larger arteries are 
of Jonnded, whether they are internal or 
s, - exte he dies upon the ſpot ; although 
es _ ſamewhat leſs danger 1s, apprehended | 
0, from wounds that are inflified upon the 
ot veſſels which arq 6:uated pun. ths ex 
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2 85 thereby. Fot 1 id waunds 
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tithe oity, 

N is A, th ne n born with 
20 REMApty and hiceou 


wounds of the abdomen, when 
N it is a plain i in 1 ths 


wound, the great guts ate wounds 
In the fame manner, bilious 2 ae His 
the liver or gall bladder jo . . 
if urine paſſes by the wiownd, the wi 
nary r or elle, the yreters, are 
wounded ; and bloody urige denctes « 
Der on the T ap Aagenbe 
Rogers but when, there are large 25 
uſions of bland this way, it is a 
that ſome of the larger W . are 
_ wounded : vomiting, of, blood, declares 
_ the fromach to be the injured or 
violent pains, attended with ak 6 ht 
Nr ſhew that a nerve is wounded, 
or elſe that ſome foreign ſubſtance is left 
in the, wound. Whenever the ſenſes. are 
diſordered after a wagng received on.the 
head, a concuſſion of the brain is mych 


to de feared. Difficulty of, breathipg, 


- Pains in the breaſt, and hiccoughipes 


are ſymptomy, of a "wound. in the dia- 


pbragm. It is of bad conſequence far a 
attended with a large tu- 
mour; but it 19 of the laſt e e 


jf it is ; attended with no degree of 
mur at all 3 the fick iz, an i dor 


, "great inflammation, the lat of — 
ome degree of tymoun is always 


| * beſt in wounds. 
n order to inquire what wounds admit 
of a cure, and, what are incurable, 


eiſter divides wounds into thres ſorts. 
1. Some wounds ate abſolute yiot them- 
* Calnes mortal. 2. Others are in their 


cn nature mortal, if not xelie ved by 
_ timely aſſiſtance. And,. 3. Others de- 


come mortal by accident or imprugent 


treatment, though they were otherwiſe 


cureable. 
. We — . ** Ryle. thoſe wounds 
mortal which are not to de reme- 
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died by an the art and jnduftry o 


man, Thus, wounds are of this kind 
which are attended with ſo violent an 


hemorrhage, as to product inſtant death; 


of the i 


of this ſort are reckoned wounds that 
penetrate the cavities of the heart, and 
all thoſe wounds of the viſcera, where 
the large blood. veſſels are e, ;z ſuch 
are l»rge wounds of the lungs, liver, 
ſpleen, kidneys, ſtomach, inteftines, me- 
ſentery, 3 uterus; of the aorta, 

iac, celiac, renal, meſenteric, 


and carotid arteries z eſpecially if they 
gare wounded near their origin ; of the 


cava, the iliac yein, the internal jugular, 
© vertebral, renal, meſenteric ; of the vena 


orta, and of the larger veins that lie 


deep in the body, becauſe their ſituation 


* reſtrain the flux of blood. 


* 


will-not admit of proper 1 to 


enn 


than the former, which obſtruct, or en- 


tirely cut off the paſſage of the animal 


"ſpirits to the heart; ſuch are wounds of 


the cerebellum, of the medulla oblonga- 
ta, and ſome violent ſtrokes of the brain 
© Itſelf, ' There is reaſon to apprehend 
- yery great danger, when the ſmall veins 


or ' arteries, which are contained in the 
cranium, are injured; for the blood flow- 


ing from them into the internal finuſes 
of the brain, either produces too great a 
+ preſſure upon thoſe very tender parts of 


Fg 


the blood and ſpirits ; or elſe, being cor- 


eiſter there 


© 3478 
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| Thoſe wounds alſo which' interrupt the 
- courſe of the chyle to the heart, are no 


| leſs incurable than the former; ſuch are 


wounds of the ſtomach, inteſtines, re. 


| ceptacle of the chyle, thoracic duRt, and 


er lacteale ; to which, may be alſo 


lar 
added wounds of the eſophagus, if they 


are large; though death is not fo ſudden 


an attendant on theſe wounds; but, for 
| want of nouriſhment, the perſons afflicted 


 ſiibclaviaw alſo, or vertebral ; of the vena ' 


by them are weakened by degrees, and 


at length die conſumptive. See the ar.. 


ticles STOMACH, INTESTINE, Oc. 

In this account thoſe wounds alſo are not 
to be omitted, which are inflited upon 
membranous parts, that are ſituated in 
the abdomen, and contain ſome ſecreted 
fluid, as on the bladder, either of the 


+ bile or urine, the ſtomach, inteſtines, re. 


ceptacle of the chyle, and lacteal veſſels, 
The fluids contained in theſe parts, when 


once they are let looſe into the cavity of 


: 


the abdomen, cannot be properly diſ- 


charged, and therefore eafily corrode the 
internal parts of the body; and the 


membranes that contained them are ge- 
nerally ſo ſine, that they will not admit 
of agglutination, eſpecially ſinee no me 


' dicine from without can be applied, A 


wounds in theſe parts; but fince the num- 


few indeed have recovered after flight 
ber of theſe inſtances is but few, and the 


cure in them has been accidental, and not 


rupted, it putriſies the brain itſelf, if it 
-* cannot be evacuated by the affiſtance of 
the trepanz which is the caſe when this 


Which tend to the 


accident happens at the lower part of the 
cranium, or in the finuſes of the hrain ; 
ner is there leſs danger where the nerves, 
eart, are wounded, 
or entirely divided; for, after this, it 


is impoſſible for the heart to continue 


Its motion, 


See the articles TxzEPAN, 
HEART, Ee. | 


To this claſs are to be referred alſo all 
© wounds which entirely deprive the animal 
of the faculty of breathing: there is 


therefore great danger where the aſpera 


arteria is intirely divided; for where it is 


only divided in part, it may be healed 
again by the afſiftance of an expert ſur- 
geon ; to this place alſo belong violent 


ſhacks of the bronchia, mediaſtinum, and 


to theſe alſo may be adde 


rformed by the ſurgeon's art, theſe may 
— july N. * the liſt of mortal 


wounds. See ABDOMEN, Se. 
the brain, and fo obſtructs the courſe of 


Many wounds there are which thoug 
the experienced ſurgeon could remedy, 
yet prove fatal, if neglected, or left to 
nature: of this number are thoſe which 


produce inſtant death, unleſs relieved by 
- preſent aſſiſtance; ſuch are wounds of 


the larger external blood- veſſels, which 
might be remedied by ligature, by the 


application of aſtringent medicines, or 


the actual cautery. Of this kind are 


wounds of the brachial, or crural artery, 


unleſs they are too near the trunk of the 
body; wounds in the large arteries' of 


the cubit, or tibia; of the branches of 


the extgrnal carotid, or temporal artery; 
wounds of 


the jugular and other veins, ſituated upon 
the external parts of the body ; but in 
| theſe caſes no help can be given, unleſs 
the ſurgeon be brought before there has 
deen a vaſt profuſion of blood, See the 

article CRURAL ARTERY, &c. 
| Jo Wounds 
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z. Wounds are properly ſaid to become 


mortal by accident, where the patient's 


death, from them, is occafioned either 
by the ill conduct of the patient himſelf, 
or by the negle& or ignorance of his 
ſurgeon ; the wound itſelf being of the 


number of thoſe deemed curable by the 


judicious practiſer. Under this head are 


to be reckoned, 1. Thoſe wounds which 


the ſurgeon has negleRed to cleanſe ſuf- 
ficiently, though he had it in his power 
to do it; as when ſome foreign body, 
which might eaſily have been extracted, 
is left in the wound, and produces in- 
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would not prove fo, and though the furs 
geon uſes his utmoſt care and ſkill, 6. 
Among theſe alſo are to be. accounted 
thoſe wounds of the head, where the pa- 
tient is loſt by the vaſt quantity of blood, 


| which is extravaſated in the cavity of the 
. cranium, and confined there; but where 


he might have been relieved if the trepan 
. had been applied in time; for though 


wounds of this kind generally prove in- 


- curable, yet, as there is at leaſt a poſſi - 
dility of ſaving a perſon in theſe circum - 
ſtances, by the uſe of the trepan, this may 


flammations, hæmorrhages, convulſions, 
and finally death itſelf; ſo in wounds of 


the thorax and abdomen, if the ſurgeon 


does not uſe his utmoſt diligence to evacu- 
ate the grumous blood, it will corrupt 
there, and by drawing the neighbouring 


parts into conſent, will expoſe the patient 


to death: great care muſt alſo be taken 
that the lips of the wound do not cloſe 
till the blood that is collected in the cavi- 
ty of the body be all evacuated if poſſible, 


Which will be eaſily perceived by the dif- 


ficulty of breathing, and other bad ſymp- 
toms going off; but if any of the larger 


internal veſſels are wounded, then all at- 


tempts to diſcharge the blood are vain, 
for the violence of the hæmorrhage takes 
off the patient. a. Wounds are alſo to 


mage? be reckoned among the doubt- 
ful caſes, and not deemed abſolutely 


mortal. 7. And laſtly, a bad habit of 


body prevents the cure of wounds, which 


would admit of an eaſy cure in healthy 


ſubjects; ſo we often ſee the ſlighteſt 
| puncture on the hand or foot of an hy- 
dropical, conſumptive, or ſcorbutic per- 


ſon, ſhall produce a gangrene, and prove 
mortal; though the ſurgeon ſpares no 
care nor application to prevent it. See 
the articles GANGRENE, EXTRAVASA® 
TION, DROPsY, SCURVY, Se. 


Cure of WounDs, Since a wound is a 


be accounted- mortal by accident, which 


are treated or ſearched in too rough a 
manner by the ſurgeon; for if wounds 
axe handled roughly, which are full of 


nervous parts, or of large blood-veſlels, 


there is great danger of bringing on hæ- 
morrhages, convulſions, inflammations, 


ſolution of the continuity of the parts of 
the body, the reunion of thoſe parts 
ſeems to be the principal intention; but 
ſince wounds are of very different kinds, - 
ſome flight, and others of great conſe. 


quence, in proportion to this difference, 


. fo will the manner of proſecuting this in · 
. tention differ. : 


gangrenes, and finally death itſelf, The 


caſe is alſo the ſame, 3. in external 


wounds, which are ſlight of themſelves, 


but under which the patient is loſt by the 


inflammation, which is increaſed and 


brought on by the ſurgeon's injudicious 
treatment; or, 4. when any one is taken 


off by the violence of the hemorrhage 
from a wound of the hand or foot; for 


in this caſe, the ſurgeon might eafily have 
ſtopped the blood by the application of 


proper remedies, or by ligature; or, 5. 


when the patient is guilty of any intem - 


rance in eating or drinking, or of any 
ED of paſſion, . of expoſing himſelf to 
the cold air, or of ufing violent exerciſe. 


The cure of ſlight wounds is generally 
performed with great eaſe, by applyin 
a (mall portion of lint to the part, — 
ſaturated with ſpirit of wine, oil of eggs, 
turpentine, bafilicon, the balſam of 
Arczus, of Peru, &c, ſecuring the dreſ- 
fings with a plaſter, and renewing them 
once in a day ortwo : by this means, the 
lips of the wound will preſently aggluti- 
nate. 

Wounds which are attended with ſome 
danger, are to be treated as follows t 
in the firſt place, the wound is to be 
eleanſed from all extravaſated blood, 
ſordes, &c, in the next place, if a bullet, 
the point of a ſword, any *part-of the 
clothing, a piece of glaſs, or any other 


foreign body, ſhall remain in the wound, 


For by theſe means, wounds, more eſpe - 
cially thoſe of the head, by being liable 
to freſh bæmorrhages, and other dan- | 


8 accidents, frequently become 
„ notwithſtanding they naturally * 


it is to be removed with the fingers, or 
with proper inſtruments, as has been al- 
ready explained under the articles Ex- 
TRACTION, and GUN-S$HOT WOUNDS, 
The bzmorrhage. is to be ſtopped at the 
fick dreſſing ; the divided parts are to be 
brought as near each other as poſſible, 
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und their ſituation is to be fo maintained, 
that the cicatrix which is left may appear 


even. Ste the articles HEMORRHAGE, 


© BaxnDAGE, und Cicarrix. 

Among the number of the moſt ſimple 
wounds are reckoned thoſe which are 
made by punRture, or ſtabbing upon the 
external parts, and not penetrating deep, 
the method of treating which has been 


-iven under the article PUNCTURE. 
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with nec fiſh, For this purpoſe 


| | ou 
| will find lint dipped in ell, or 5 


he method of treating a cut, or ſuth a 
Wound as is made by a cutting inſtru- 


ment, where no part of the fleſh is taken 


off, and the accident happens to the ex- 


ternal parts of the body, and does not 
penetrate deep, after the wound is cleanſ- 


| ed, it mould be drefſed with the ſame 
vulnerary balſam, and the lips of the 


wound ſhould be cloſed, and kept in 
that ſituation. This is done after differ- 
ent methods, according to the difference 
of the wound. 1. It is to be dove by 
placing the wounded part in a proper 
poſture, that is, as ſoon as the wound is 
dreſſed, the part ſhould be placed in ſuch 
a ſituation, that the divided parts may be 
moſt likely to keep in conftant contact. 
2. By a proper bandage, wing up the 


f y ſo that the lips may meet, and there · 


y eably unite. 3. By a proper ſuture, 
which differs according to the difference 
of the wound, but _ be generally di- 
vided into the dry and bloody ſutore; the 
dry, or as ſome call it, the baſtard future, 
is the application of ſticking plafters, 
to keep the lips of the wound united ; the 
bloody, or troe ſuture, is performing the 
fame thing with a needle and thread; 
the nature and method of each of which 
has been already treated of under the 
article SUTURE. 


the ſuture, the threads or ligatures are to 
be cut near the knots; the lower lip of 
the wound is to be ſuſpended with one 
hand, while the threads are gently drawn 
out by the other; the punctures that are 
left will eaſily heal by the application of 
a vulnerary water, called by the french 
PF eau d arquebuſade, or by injecting aqua 
calcis, or ſpirit of wine, and laying on 
compreſſes, dipped in the fame liquors; 


but larger wounds are to be drefſed with 
the balſam of arcæus, or balſam of ca- 


pivi, &c, and the lips kept firm together, 


with ſome ſticking plafter, till a firm 
cicatrix is formed. EET RN 

Where there is a loſs of ſubſtance, the 
wound will not vurſite either by the help 
of phaſter, or ſutute, till it is filled up 


with forthe vulneraty balfam, or oint- 
ment, and applied to the bottom of the 
wont, very ferticesble, tovtring it with 
a plaſtet, toipteſs und proper batidapes, 
and this ee to be repeated daily, 
As hot or air is very hurtful to 
wounds, ſo it mult by all meats de kept 
from them, for which resſon the ſurgeon 
ſhovid' be careful not to remove the old 
dreſſings till the Freſh ones are got ready, 
and to de as expeditious" #8 poſſible in 
applying them. Aﬀter this, When a 
white, even, thick matter appears in the 
wound, it ſhould be dreſſed as you ſee 
otcahon, every day, or Every other day; 
the fuperudus matter mould be wiped 


away With a very light Kind; and it is 


If the wound heals by the aſſiſtance of 


batter to leave ſome behind; than to treat 
the wound roughly. Theſe rules being 
obſerved, the fleſh will ſpring up pre- 
ſently, and the wound unite; and in order 
to perfect the Cure of the wound, an 
even cicatrix ſhould, if poſſible, be pro- 


cured, for the method of obtaining Which, 


fee the article Pvs, &c. 
When any uncleanneſi or foulneſs is per- 
ceived in a wound, that is, if the fleſh is 
mew fungous, black of livid, it muſt 
well cleanſed before any attempt is 
made te heal it, for which purpoſe apply 
a digeſtive oimment, made with turpen- 
tine, yolk of * and honey of roſes ; 
and where this is not ſtrong enough, 
ſubſtitute the egyptian oĩntment, or ſpirit 
of wine diluted ; or if you require more 
ſtrength, uſe red precipitate mercury. 
Agende of this kind are tö be con- 
tinued till the wound is iotirely clean ; 
after which, recourſe is to be had to the 
methods already prefcribed. If the new 


fleſh ſhould be Juxvriant; and riſe vp ſo 


as to prevent the formation of an even 
cicatrix, it muſt be taken down with 
green vitriol, or a powder compoſed of 
burnt alum, and red precipitate mercury; 
at the ſame time making à proper preſ- 
ſure, with the plaſters, compreſſes, and 
bandages, till the parts are even, See 
the article Func us, 8 


The patient ſhould obſerve a firi& regi- 


men with regard to his diet and manner 
of life, as nothing forwards the cure ſo 


much as a good habit of denn, which 


may be procured by obſerving a 


rift re- 
larity with regard to diet, air, keep- 
ing the paſſions under, and indulging 


neither too mich ſleep, nor fuffering too 


great watchſulnefs ; and it is to de ob- 
ſerved, 


. B 1 
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ferved, that the greater 


in au patient to a diſeaſed ſtate 80 body, 


ſo much the firiRer courſe of 1 
de to obſerve. See the articles DIE T, 


e ought 


REGIMEN; AIR; Ster, WATCHFUL= 
NESS, PASSIONS and DISEASE; 
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tendenty thert is 


1 | wow 


For wounds. of the thorax, ſee the article 


\TRrOBAX». |, | nl 
For wounds of the head, ſee the articles 


The bowels ſhould by all means be kept 
open, | eſpecially in thoſe who have re- 


ceived a wound in the head; however, 
it is to be obſerved, that ſtrong eathartic 
medicines are to be avoided; but it is 
not only ſafe but adviſeable to eat and 


SKULL, FisBURE, CONTRA-FISSURE, 


EXTRAVASATION, COnTusiONn, Frac- 


TURE, T'REPAN, Ye. 


For gun-ſhot wounds, &c. fee the article 
GUN-SHOT .2vourds, & 


For the treatment of ſuch wounds as the 


patient undergoes in the ſeverer opera- 


tions of ſurgery, ſuch as lithotomy, tre · 


. drink thoſe things that may at the ſame 


time. noutiſh and keep the body, open. 
Te this end the patient may drink plen- 
tifully of tea or coffee, may eat ſtewed 

unes, roaſted apples: but hard meats 
of All kinds are forbid : where the pa- 


tient is fo bound up, that a diet of this 


* 


kind has no effect, it will be neceſſary to 


have recourſe to medicines, but then 
thoſe muſt be of the mildeſt kind; here 


a gentle clyſter may be given, a ſuppoſi- 
tory may be uſed, or ati ounce or two of 
manna, or ſome purging ſalts in warm 
broth may be preſcribed : whenever the 
violence of the wound, or the ill habit 
of the patient require the uſe of internal 


. remedies, vulnerary drinks will be found 


to be of the greateſt conſequence, in com- 
poſing which , the conſtitution of the pa- 


ſarean ſection, &c, 


WounDs ir borſes. 


panning, amputation of a limb, or large 
tumour, extirpation of the breaſt, the ex- 
See the articles L1- 
THOTOMY, TREPANNING, Se. 


The moſt terrible 


wounds theſe creatures are ſubject to, are 


tient, and the nature of the complaint | 


ſhould be diligently conſulted ; for if the 


patient is of a phlegmatic habit of body, pound of linſeed-oil, and three eggs, 


old, pale, or naturally ſubje to tumours, 


then the vulnerary decoction ſhould be . 


compoſed of herbs that attenuate and di- 


- vide the blood. See ATTESUANTS. 
If the patient has a thin ſharp blood, 


then decoRions of viſcous and glutinous 
plants will be proper; but if he is vexed 
with great pain or wakefulneſs, then 


ſome opiates muſt be adminiſtred. If he 


ſhould be troubled with an acidity, ab - 


- ſorbents are proper; and when a quick - 
neſs of pulſe, and an extraordinary heat 
are perceived, they are ſure ſigns of a 


ſymptomatical fever. See the articles 


- AcGLUTINANTS, OPIATES, ABSOR- 


BRN TS, and FEVER. ; 
For the diſorders accompanying wounds, 


See HEMORRHAGE, &c, 


For wounds in the neck, and wounds in 


the eyes, ſee Neck and EYE. 
For wounds in the abdomen, inteſtines, 


STRORAPHY, INTESTINES, 


thoſe got in the field of battle. The far- 


riers that attend camps, have a corſe 
way of curing theſe z but it is a very ex- 


editious and effectual one, If the bullet 
within reach, they take it out with 
a pair of forceps; but if it lie too deep 


to be come at, they leave it behind, and 
dreſs up the wound in the fame manner 


as if it were not there, They firſt drop 


in ſome varniſh from the end of a fea- 


ther, and when the bottom is thus wetted 
with it, they dip a pledget of tow in the 
ſame 8 which they put into the 
wound, and then cover the whole with 
the following charge : take a quarter of 
a pound of powder of bole armenic, half a 


ſhells and all; add to theſe four ounces 
of bean-flour, a quart of vinegar, and 


five ounces of turpentine; this is all to 


be mixed over the fire, and the wound 
covered with it. This application is to 


de continued four or five days; then the 
tent put into the wound is to be dipped 


in a mixture of turpentine and hogs-lard 


by this means a laudable matter will be 


. diſcharged, inſtead of the thin ſharp water 
that was at firſt. Then the cure is to be 


compleated by drefſing it with an- oint- 


ment made of turpentine, firſt well waſhe 


, ed, and then diſſolved in yolks of eggs, 
and a little ſaffron added to it. 
This is che practice in deep wounds that 


| do not go through the part; but in caſes 
commonly called the ſymptomsof wounds, 


. as biemorrhages, pains, ſpaſms, convul- 
? fions, &c. 


where the bullet has gone quite through, 


they take a few weaver's linen-thrumbs, 


made very knotty; theſe they make up 


into a kind of link, and difping it in var- 


niſh, they draw it through the wound, 


leaving the ends hanging out at each 
Sc. ſee: the articles ABDOMEN, Ga- 


ſide ; by means of theſe they move the 
link or ſkain three or four times à day, 
: Y 32 always : 


4 


We 


wou 
| always wetting the new part that is to be 
drawn . 422 varniſh. 
put on a charge of the bole arme- 
nic, Nc. as before deſcribed, on each fide 
of the wounded part, and continue this 
as long as the wound diſcharges thin 
watery matter, or the fides continue 
ſwelled. After this they dreſs it with 
the ointment of turpentine, yolks of eggs, 
and ſaffron, till it is perfectly cored, 
The other methods are the dreſſing the 
wound with an ointment made of wax, 
turpentine, and lard, and covering it with 
Jinen-rags wetted with cream; or the 
dreſſing, with a mixture of yolks of eggs, 
honey, and ſaffron, and covering it up 
with cream and baum-leaves beaten to- 
ether. N N 
When the wound is ſo dangerous as to 
require the aſſiſtance of internal medi. 
cines, they give the following pills: take 
aſſa fœtida, bay-berries, and native cin- 
nabar, of each a pound; beat up the 
whole into'a maſs with brandy, and roll 
it into pills of fourteen drams weight 
each, Theſe are to be laid in a ſhady 
place to dry, after which they will keep 
ever ſo long without any damage. The 
horfe is to take two of theſe every other 
day, or, if neceſſary, every day, till he 
has taken eight or ten of hem; and he 
is to ſtand bridled two hours before and 
after the taking of them. 
When the wound ſeems at a ſtand, not 
appearing foul, and yet not gathering 
new fleſh, there muſt be recourſe had to 
the following powder, whoſe effect in 
bringing new fleſh is wonderful: take 
dragon's blood and bole-armenic, of esch 
two ouncesz maſtic, olibanum, and far- 
cocolla, of each three drams; aloes, 
round birth-wort, and common iris root, 
of each one dram and a half; make the 
whole into a fine powder. This is ſome- 
times uſed dry, ſprinkling it on the 
wound; but ſometimes it is mixed with 
turpentine, ſometimes with juice of worm- 


wood, and ſometimes with honey of roſes, - 


and either way does very well. When 
the wound grows foul, and requires a 
detergent to cleanfe it, the common li- 
quor for this purpoſe is a phagedenic wa- 
ter, which they make of lime-water 
and ſublimate, in this manner: take two 


pounds and a half of newly made and 


unſlacked lime, put it into a pewter- 
veſſel, and pour on it five quarts of boil. 
ing water : when the bubbling is over, 
let it ſtand to reſt two or three days, ſtir- 
ting it often with a ſtick, then pour it 
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clear off, after a due time, for the lim to 


| ſettle; and filtre it through ſome whited. 


brown paper, made for the lining of fun- 


nels on this occaſion, To a quart of the 
Clear lime-water thus prepared, add eight 


ounces of ſpirit of wine, and one ounce of 
ſpirit of vitriol z when theſe are well 
mixed by ſhaking them together, then 
add an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in 
fine powder : mix all well together, and 
keep the whole in a bottle to be uſed for 
the cleanſing of theſe foul wounds; and 
on any other occaſion where there may be 
a detergent of this powerful kind neceſſa- 
ry. It will keep, good many years. If 
this water will not thoroughly cleanſe the 
wound, but there ſtill will remain a 
— of foul matter in it, and there it 

anger of a gangrene, they add to it as 
much arſenic, in fine powder, as there 
was of the corroſive ſublimate ; that is, 


at the rate of an ounce to a quart and 


half a pint, 


'WRACK, or Wreck. See Wares, 
WRASSE, or OLD WIFE, in ichthyology, 


a ſpecies of labrus, with the roſtrum turn- 
ing upward, and the tail circular at the 
end, See the article LABRVUs. 

This is a very beautiful fiſh ; its uſual ſize 
is about ten inches in lengt aànd conſi- 
derably thick in proportion; the back - 
fin has twenty · ſix rays, fifteen of which 
are prickly ; the peRoral fins have four- 
teen rays each; the ventral ones only fix ; 
the pinna ani has thirteen, and three of 
theſe are prickly; the tail is large, and it 
ſemicircular at the extremity, 


WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine 


linen or filk (like that of a turkiſh tur- 
bant) conſiſting of the colours borne in 
the eſcuteheon, placed in an atchieve- 
ment between the helmet and the creſt, 
and immediately ſupporting the creſt, 
See the article CREsT, SS. a 


WRECK, called alſo h -WR RE Ox, or ip - 


WRACK, in law, is when a ſhip periſhes 
on the ſea, and no perſon eſcapes alive 
out of it. 8 
In this caſe, if the ſhip ſo periſhed, or 
any part thereof, or the goods of the 
ſhip come to the land of any lord, and 
are left there, the lord ſhall have the 
ſame, as being a wreck of the ſea; but 
if any fingle perſon, or even a dog, or 
other living creature, eſcape alive out of 
the ſhip, the party to whom the goods 
belong, may come within a year and a 
day, and proving the goods to be his, he 
ſhall have them again. And it is held 
that they are no wrecks, ſo long as they 
| rg. 
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to de forfeited, 
muſt be computed from the time of ſei- 


ure; in which time, if the owner of the 
goods die, his executors or adminiſtra - 


tors may make proof; but when the 
goods are bona peritura, the ſheriff may 


- fell them within the year, provided he 
diſpoſes of the ſame to the beft advan- 
tage, and accounts for them. In caſe 


any goods ſhipwrecked are ſeized by any 
perſon” having no authority to do it, the 


owner may bring an action againſt him 


for ſo doing, It is enacted by xz Ann. 


C. 8. that if any Wreck happen by any 


fault or negligence of maſter or mari- 
ners, the maſter muſt make good the loſs ; 


but if the ſame was occafioned by tem- 
- peſt, enemies, @&c. be ſhall be excuſed ; 


making holes in ſhips, or doing any thing 
wilfully tending to the loſs thereof, is 
by that ſtatute declared felony z and b 
this act juſtices of the peace are require 
to command aſſiſtance for preſerving ſhips 


in danger of wreck on the coaſts; and 
_ officers of men of war, and other ſhips, 


are to be aiding and aſſiſting in the pre- 
ſerving ſuch veſſels, under the penalty of 
100 l. And, further, no perſon ſhall 
enter ſach veſſel without leave of hercom- 
mander, or a conſtable, &c. and perſons 


carrying away goods from ſuch ſhips, 
fhall. R ps, 


hall pay treble value; but the perſons 
giving aſſiſtance, ſhall be paid by the 


| WW reaſonable reward for ſalvage, 


+ ew ** | 
WaEcr,” in metallurgy, a veſſel in which 


the third waſhing is given to the ores of 
metals. 


WREN, in ornithology, the cheſnut-co- 
loured motacilla, with the wings varie- 


gated with white and grey. See the ar- 
ticle MOT ACILLA. | 
This is a very minute bird; we have not 


any in Europe that is ſmaller: the head 


is large and round, the eyes dark, and 
the beak (lender and brown; the tail is 


- ſhort, and generally carried ere; the 


head, neck, and back are of a duſk 
cheſnut- brown; the throat is of a paliſh 
white colour, the middle of the breaſt is 


- Kill whiter, and the lower part of it is 
variegated with obſcure and tranſverſe 


lines of black. See pl, CCXCVI. fig. 4. 


WRESTLING, a kind of combat or en- 


| 1 between two perſons unarmed, 


y to body, to prove their ſtrength and 
dexterity, and try which can throw hie 
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remain at ſea; within the juriſdiction of 
' the admiralty. The year and day that 
- ſhall ſabje& the 


opponent to the ground. See the articley 


 ExERC15E, Games, Sc. 


Wreſtling, palefira, is an exerciſe of ve · 
ry great antiquity and fame. It was in 
uſe in the heroic age; witneſs Hercules, 
who wreſtled with Antæus. See the are 
ticles PAL ESTRA and GYMNASTICS. 
It continued a long time in the higheſt 
repute, and had conſiderable rewards and 
honours aſſigned it at the olympic games. 
It was the cuſtom for the athletz to 
anoĩnt their bodies with oil, to give the 
leſs hold to their antagoniſt, See the 
article ATHLETZ, Ce. | 


- Lycurgus ordered the ſpartan maids te 


wreſtle in public, quite naked, in order, 
as it is obſerved, to break them of their 
too much delicacy and niceneſs, w make 
them appear more robuſt, and to fami- 
liarize the people, Ce. to ſuch nudities. 


WREXHAM, a market-town of Denbigh- 


ſhire, in Wales, fituated twenty-three 
miles ſouth-eaſt of St. Aſaph. | 


WRINTON, 'a market-town of Somer- 


ſetſhice, ſituated ſeven miles north of 
Wells, Try | 


WRIST, carpus, in anatomy, a part of 


the hand confiſting of eight ſmall, un- 
equal, and | irregular bones, all which 
taken together, repreſent a ſort of grotto 
of an'irregular quadrangular figure, and 
connected principally with the baſis of 
the radius. Conſidered in this manner, 
the whole connection of them has two 
ſides and four edges; one of the fides is 
convex and external, the other concave 
and internal. The convexity of the out- 
fide is pretty regular and even; but the 


. concavity of the inſide has four emi- 


nences, one at each corner. One of the 
four edges touches the fore-arm, and is 
as it were the head of the carpus; an- 

other of the edges touches the metacar- 
pus, and may be called the baſis; the 
third is toward the point of the radius, 
and the fourth toward the point of the 
ulna ; the firſt of theſe latter two may be 
called the ſmall edge, the latter the 

larger, See the article HAND, | 
The bones of the carpus are divided into 
two rows, the firſt of which lies next-the 
fore-arm, the ſecond next the metacar- 
us; each row conſiſts of four bones 
ut the fourth of the firft row lies in a 
manner out of its rank. Each bone has 
ſeveral cartilaginous ſurfaces for their 
mutual articulations, and, in ſome of 
them, for their articulations with the ra- 
dius, and bones of the metacarpus and 
„ chmhumb. 
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is that of the cuakier g left haüd. A 
bhorſeman'e xiſ and his ebe. — 


thumb. It is to no purpaſe te diftin- 
guiſh the three ardineary dimenſions: in 
- any of thefe bones, except. one; buy in 
moſt of them we may cankider fix ſides, 
one external, turned towards the cenvex 
furface af the carpus; one internal, to- 
ward the concave ſurface; ont tdward 
the fore arm, which: may propesly be 
called the brachial fide ; one tqward the 
| fingers, to be called the digital de; one 
toward the point of the radius, ar the ra - 
dial ide, and one toward the point of 
the ulna, or the cubical ſide. | Phe arti- 
eulation of the bones of the carpus is 
triple: x. with ane another: a. with 
the bones of the metacarpus, and, 3. with 
the cubitus. 0 2] 
Phe muſcles of the carpus are fix, three 
of whick are flexors, and three exten- 
fors, Phe three flexors all arife from 
the internal condyle of the humerus; 
they are the radiaus internus, the ulnaris 
internus, and the patmaris, See the arti- 
Ces Muserz, FLEXOR, RaDIZUs, Ge. 
The three extenſors all ariſe from the ex- 
ternal condyle of the humerus; they are, 
1. the radizeus externus: a. the longus 
and brevis, called by others bicornue, 
and, 3. the ulnaris externus. Ses the ar- 
ticke ExTEenso0R, Sc. 
Waist LUXATED. See the article Luxa- 
tian of the HAx D. WEE 
"WRIST FRACTURED. The bones of the 
wriſt are very ſeldom ſubject to fracture, 
on account of their ſmallneſa. And when 


equally eaiſed, and the wriſt ſuculd be 


meer dhret fingers bone the pummel 


oſ tha ſaddla. To ride a horſe from hand 


to hand, i. e. ta change hangs upon ene 
tread, you need anly to turn yeur wriſt 


to that fide you would hase the horſe to 
turn to, \ without advancing your bayd. 


But if yous horſe ops, yay mult wake 


- uſe of bath your legs. Sec the artieles 


WRIT, in lew, 6gnifies, is general, the 


king's precept.in writing undes ſeal, iſſu- 


ing aut of eme court, d te the 


meriff, or other Mcer, and-commanging 


they are fractured, there is but little 


- Hopes of a cure; for the ligaments and 
tendons are here fo numerous, and the 
| bones ſb very (mall, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible to reduce them to their places, or to 
make them grow together again. 
On this account the joint of the hand ge- 
nerally becomes ſtiff and immoveable af - 
ter theſe accidents, or elſe abſceſſes, ſup- 
purations, fiſtulz, and caries of the bones 
follow them; and theſe, on account of 
. the ſoftneſs of the bones, and the diffi - 
culty of diſcharging the matter, are ſel- 
dom remedied, but by amputating the 
hand. What can be done, however, to- 
ward the curing a fracture in this part, 
is this; the aſſiſtant muſt lay hold of the 
hand above the wrift and below it, and 
extend them as far as is neceſſary in op- 
polite directions; the ſurgeon is, while 
this is doing, to replace the bones with 
his fipgers, and when they are all repla- 


ced, to bind the hand up with a proper 


bandage, 


Waist, in the manege. The bridle-wriſt, 


ſamething ta be deve ig relatien ta a fuit 
or aftios, or giving cammiſſion to have 


the fame done. Aud, according to Fitz- 


herbert, a writ-is ſaid ta be a formal let- 


ter of the king in parchment, ſealed with 
his I, and | Sed to ſome jydge, offi. 
cer, or miniſter, Mc. at the ſuit of a ſub- 
jest, far the cauſe briefly expreſſed, which 
is t be determined in the proper court ac- 
cording to law. See the articles Bagve, 


. PaRECEBT, Go. ; 


Wii, ip civil Bans, are. either origi- 
nal or judi 
iſſued out of the court of chancery, for 


tal: original, are ſuch as are 


the ſummoning of a defendant to appear, 
and are gravted before the ſpit is com · 
menced, in order ta begin the ſame; and 
judicial wzits iſſus out of the eoyrt where 
the origigal is returned, after the ſuit is 
begun. Phe originals bear date in the 
king's name; but judicials bear teſts in 
the name of the chief juſtixe or chief 
baron: and a writ. without a teſte is not 
held to be good, for the time may be 
materiab when it was taken aut, and the 
ſame is proved thereby; ale. in caſe it 


iſſue out of the common law courts, the 


writ muſt be dated, ſome day in term; 
but in chapcery, weits may be iſſued in 
vacation; that court being always open: 
where a ſuit is by griginal, there muſt be 


 fiſteen days at leaſt between. the teſte and 


return. of all writs; yet by 13 Car. II. 
c. 2. delays in actions by reaſon of fifteen 


days between the teſte and return of writs 


in perſonal actions and ejectments, are re · 
medied. See RETURN, TESTEB, c. 
As in actions, fo writs are hkewiſe real, 
that concern the poſſeſſion of lands, call- 
ed writs of entry, or of right which relate 
to the property, &c. and perſonal, relat · 
ing to goods, chattels, and perſonal inju- 
ries: though the moſt common: writs in 
uſe are in debt, detinue, treſpaſs; action 
; - n open 
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' upon the caſe, account and covenant, &c. 
See the articles ACTION, DETINUE, and 
E e 

After an action is fixed for any wrong 
done, or a debt or right detained, there 
- muſt be a'writ taken out that is ſuitable 
to the action, and on which it is ground- 
' ed; though in ſome caſes the writ may 
be: general, and the declaration thereon 
ſpecial : likewiſe four defendants can be 
inchaded in one writ, but there muſt be 
ſeveral warrants from the ſheriff to exe- 
cute the ſame. See WARRANT, 

All the uſual writs are to be returned 
and filed in due time, thereby to ayoid 


poſt terminums; and it is filing that 


makes them the warranty for the pro- 
ceedings. Writs cannot be denied to any 
one, but may be abated in ſeveral caſes, 
See the articles ARRESTS, FILING, Ec. 
Wir of alſiſtance, is a warrant that iſſues 
out of the exchequer to authorize perſons 
to take a conſtable, or other public offi- 
cer, to ſeiſe goods or merchandizes pro- 
hibited and uncuſtomed, Cc. by virtue 
of which writ any perſon may, in the 
day - time, and in the preſence of ſuch 
conſtable, Fc. break open doors, cheſts, 
. warehauſes, and other places, to ſearch 
for and. ſeiſe uncuſtomed goods. There 
i aſſo a writ of this name that is uſed to 
give poſſeſſion of land; and like wiſe for 
me general aſſiſtance of ſheriffs, c. 
Wir of inquiry: and damages, a judicial 
vit that iſſues out to the ſheriff upon a 
judgment by. default, in action of the 
caſe, covenant, treſpaſs, trover, &c. com- 
manding/him to ſummon a jury to en- 
. quire, what damages the plaintiff hath 
ſuſtained, occaſione premiſſorum ; and 
when this ĩs returned with the inquiſition, 
the rule for judgment is given upon it; 
and if nothing be ſaid to the contrary, 
judgment is thereupon entered. 
Wer of. rebellion, is a writ iſſuing out of 
the court of chancery orexchequer, againſt 
a perſon who is in contempt for not ap- 
pearing in one of theſe courts, &c. Ste 
the article COMM1SSION of rebellicz. 


"© WRITER of the 1 an officer of the 


exchequer, being cler ö 
the receipt, who writes, upon the tallies, 

the whole letters of the teller's. bil). See 
the articles TALLY, EXCHEQUER, &c. 
WRITING, /criptura, the art or act of 


- ſignifying: and conveying our ideas to 


others, by letters, or characters, vibble to 

the eye. $ee the articles CHARACT BR, 

LeTTER, Worp, Sc. ; 

- Wiiting is now chiefly practiſed among 
Vol. IV. ö 
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us by means, of pen, ink, and 6 
though the antients had other 83 
See the articles Pex, Id x, PAPER, and 
Book, BAR k, STyLe, &c,. | 
To write without blacking the fingers, 
Mr. Boyle directs us as follows. Pre- 
pare the paper with a fine powder made 
of three parts of calcined copperas, two 
of galls, and one of gum atabic ; thoſe 
being freſh mixed, rub them with a hare's 
foot into the pores of the paper, and write 
with fair water, and the black letters - 
will immediately appear. of; 
To make new writing appear old, the 
ſame author direQs to moiſten jt well with 
oil of tartar per deliquium, more or leſs 
diluted with water, as you defire the ink 
to appear more or leſs decayed, 

e may write without ink or its mate- 
rials. For this purpoſe take a fine pows 
der of calcined hartſhory, of clean to- 
bacco. pipes, or rather of mutton · bones 

| burnt to a perfect whiteneſs, and rub it 
upon the paper, and then write with a 
ſilver bodkin, or the like, fsb 
WRONG, in a logical ſenſe, SeeERRoR, 
FaL$HoOOD, TRUTH, @&c. 
WRroNs, in a legal ſenſe, the ſame with in- 
jory, or tort. See the articles Injury, 
JusTiCE, TorT, Ricur, &c. * 
WROTHAM, a market-town of Kent, 
ſituated ten miles weſt of Maidſtone, _ 
WRY-KNECK, jynx, in ornithology. See 
the article JYNX. © 
WRY-NECKED, See the article NECK. 
WURTEMBURG, or WIRTENBURG 
. DUTCHY, in Germany, is the north part 
of the circle of Swabia, bounded by the 
palativate of the Rhine and Franconia, 
on the north; by Oetingen and the biſhop- 
ric of Auſburg, on the eaſt ; hy the ter- 
ritories of Ulm and Furftemburg, on the 
- ſouthz and by the territories of Baden, 
on the weſt ; being ſeventy miles Tong, 
and almoſt as much in breadth, 8 
WURTZ BURG, a city of Germany, in 
the citele of Franconia, capital of the 
biſhopric of that name, ſnuated on the 
river Maine, in eaſt long. 99 50%, north 
1:t. 499 46'. 1 
CH-novse, a houſe in which alt is 
boiled. See the article SALT, : 
WYDRAUGHT, a water. courſe, or wa- 
ter paſſage, to carry off the filth of a 
houſe, properly a fink, or common ſhore, 
See the articles SEWER and CLOACA. 
WYE, a miarket-town of Kent, ſituated 
twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Maidſtone,” 
Wurz is allo a river of Wales, which, rißng 
on the confices cf Cardiganſhire, ard 
20 A running 


running ſouth-eaſt, divides the counties 
of Radnor and Brecknock; then croſſing 
Herefordſhire it turns ſouth, and falls in- 
to the mouth of the Severn at Chepſtow. 
WYRKE, antiently fignified a farm, ham- 
let, or little village. See the articles 
FARM, HAMLET, and VILLAGE. 
WYNENDALE, a town of the auſttian 
Netherlands, in the province of Flan- 
ders, ſituated eleven miles ſouth-weſt of 
Bruges. 8 | 
WYTE; or Wirx, in our antient cuſ- 
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stens S e f 
tom, a pectinia or mul. The* 
e i var Ce ge, The 
_were and wyte; hg. 4: the more 
pon offences. See Wang, 

he wyte was for the leſs heinous ones. 
It was not fixed to any certain ſum, but 
left at liberty to be varied according to 
the nature of the caſe, Hence alſo wyte, 
or wittree, one of the terms of privilege 
granted to our ſportſmen, ſignifying a 
freedom or immunity from fines. or 
amerciaments, uu 
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or x, is the twenty-fecond letter 

of our alphabet, and a double 
conſonant, It was not uſed by 

| the Hebrews or antient Greeks ; 
for as it is a compound letter, the anti- 
ents, who uſed_great fmplicity in their 
writings, made ule of, and expreſſed, this 
letter by its component letters c 4. Nei- 
ther have the Italians this letter, but 
expreſs it by /. X begins no word in our 


language, but ſuch as are of greek otigi- 


nal, and is in few others, but what are 


of latin derivation, as perplex; reflexion, 
defluxion, &c; We. often expreſs this 


ſound by fingle letters, as che in backs, 
necks ; by ks, in books, breaks; by cc, in 
acceſs, accident; by ct, in action, anction, 
&c. The Engliſh and French pronounce 


it like cs or ks; the Spaniards like c 


before a, viz. Alexandro, as if it were 
Alecandro. In numerals it expreſſeth 10, 
| whence in old roman manuſcripts it is 
uſed for denarius; and as ſuch ſeems to 
be made of two V's placed one over the 
other. When a daſh is added over it, 


thus X, it ſignifies ten thouſand. 


XACA, a port-town of Sicily in the pro- | 


vince of Mazara, forty miles ſouth of 
Palermo: eaſt longitude 139, north lati- 
tude 379. | 


XALISCO, a city of Mexico, in America, 


ſituated near the Pacific ocean, four hun- 


dred miles weſt of the capital city of 
Mexico: weft longitude 1100, and north 
latitude 22* 207. 
"X ANSL, a province of China, bounded by 
the province of. Peking on the eaſt, by 

I - ö ö 
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the great wall on the north by the pro- 
vince of Honan on the ſouth, by the 
river Crocei, which divides it from the 
province of Xenſi, on the weft. | 
XANTHICA; in antiquity; a matedonian 
feſtival, ſo called becavſe it wes obſerved 
in the month Xanthus, which; as Suidas 
tells us; was the fame with April, At 
this time the army was parified'by a ſo- 
lemn luGration, in the following manner: 
they divided a biteh into two halves, one 
of which, together with the entrails, was 
placed upon the rigtit hand, the other 
upon the left; between theſe the army 
marched in this order j after the arms of 
the macedonian kings came the firſt part 
of the army; theſe were followed by 
the king and his children, after whom 
went the life-guards, and the'reſt of the 
army. This done, the army was'divid- 
ed into two parts, one of which being ſet 
in array-againlt the other, tbere follow - 
2 a ſhort encounter, in imitätion of a 
ht. 21 Singe 
XANTHIUM, the LESSER BUR-DOCK, 
in botany, a genus of the monoecia- 
pentandria claſs of plants, the compound 
flower of which is uniform, tubulous, 
equal, and diſpoſed in the form of a he- 
miſphere ; the partial flower is monope- 
talous, tubulous, funnel-fafhioned, erect, 
and quinquifid ; the fruit 18 a dry, ovato - 
oblong, bilocular berry, bifid at the 
apex, hairy, and covered over with 
hooked-prickles ; the ſeed is fingle, ob- 
long, convex on one fide, Ba place on 
the other, nh, 55 
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XANTUM, er of China, in Aſia, 
bounded by the 


by the province of Nankin on the ſouth, 


and by the province of Pekin on the 


welt, * 2 N N WE. 
St. XAVIER, a town of the province of La 


Plata, or Guayra, in South America, 


fituated on the confines of Braſil, two 
hundred miles weſt of Rio Janeiro: weſt 
long. 50%, ſouth lat. 234. 
XENO DOCH Us, an eccleſiaſtical officer in 
the greek church, the ſame with hoſ- 


pitalſer; or a perſon who takes care 
of the reception and entertainment of 


ſtrangers. 
XENSI, a'ptovince of China, bounded by 
the great wall on the north, by the pro- 


vince of Xanfi on the eaſt, by the pro- 
by 


vince of Suchuen on the ſouth, and 
Tibet-on the weft. 
XERANTHEMUM, or XERANTHE- 
MOIDES, the AUSTRIAN SNEEZE- 
WORT, in botany, a genus of the ſynge- 
nefiz-polygamia-ſuperflua claſs of plants; 
the compound flower of which is unequa], 
and conſiſts of many tubulous herma- 
phrodite floſcules placed on the diſc, 
and alſo a few female tubulated ones on 
the verge; the ſeeds are ob'ong, coro- 
nated, and contained in the cup. Ste 
plate CCCII, fig. 6. LEY 
XEREZ DE LA Hesi a town of 


Spain, in the province of Andaluſia, - 


twenty miles north of Cadiz. 

XEREZ DE GUADIANA, a town of Spain, 
in the province of Andaluſia, ſituated on 
the river Guadiana: weſt long. 8 14%, 


north lat. 37. 
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tte fruit is an oval drupe, containing 
| Kang ſex on the north, 
by the gulph of Nankin on the eaſt, 
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one cell; the ſeed is oval, unilocular, 
dend fmooth. mY . 
XICHU, a city of China, io the province 
of Huguam: eaſt longitude 112%, north 
latitude 279. 3 
XINVAN, or CHINIAN, a city of Aſia, 
in the province of Laotung : eaſt long. 
190% ch lat. 1. 


XIPHIAS, the 8woORD-FISH, in ichthyo- 


logy, a genus of the acanthopterigious 
oak of fhhes. The Sa + 5G | 
mitxy of the head of the xiphias, is conti- 
nued forward, with an extremely Jong 
point, of a depreſſed, or ſomewhat flat- 
ted figure, reſembling the blade of a 
ſword, and of a bony ſtructure; the low- 
er pe is acute, an 771 ſomewhat a tri- 
aygular figure; the is oblong, and 
of 2 figure, Tad is 3 
ably thick in proportion to its length; 
the back is convex, and the fides are 
- rounded ; there are no belly-fins, and 
on the back there is only one fin, which 
is very long, and loweſt in the middle; 
the branchioſtege membrane, on each 
fide, contains only eight bones. About 
fifteen feet in length is the ſize of a mo- 
derately large one, but not unfrequently 
is jt met with much bigger. See plate 
CCCIL. fig. 4. „ 
XIrEHIAs is alſo a fiery meteor, in form of 
a ſword. It differs from, the acontias 
in this, that the latter is longer, and more 
like a dartz and the former ſhorter and 
broader in the middle, | 


XIPHIUM, in botany, a name given by 


ſome to a plant otherwiſe called iris. 
See the article IR1s, _ 


XEROPHAGIA, in church-hiftory, the XIPHOIDES, io anatomy, a cartilage ad- 


eating of dried foods: ſo the antient 
chriſtians called certain faſt-days, on 
which they eat nothing but bread and 
ſalt, and drank only water: ſometimes 


they added pulſe, herbs, and fruits. This 
fort of faſting was obſerved chiefly in the 


holy-week, out of devotion, and not by 
obligation. | 


hering to the ſternum; called alſo car- 
tilago enfiformis. See STERNUM. 


XUCAR, a river of Spain, which riſes in 


New Caſtile, and, having tun through 


that province, croſſes the province cf 


Valencia, and falls into the Mediter- 
ranean, twenty miles ſouth of the city of 
Valencia, | 


XESTA, an attic meaſure of capacity. XYLARIA, in botany, a genus of fun- 


See the article MEASURE, 
XIMENIA, in botany, a genus of plants, 


the characters of which are not perfectly 


aſcertained: the calyx is a perianthium, 
— of three ſmall, cordated, and 
decidudus leaves; the corolla is formed 
of à ſingle petal, of a campanulated 
figure, 'divided at the edge into three 
erect, oblong, obtuſe ſegments; the ger- 
men is {tual}, and of a ſuboval figure ; 
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guſſes, conſiſting of branches or flalks, 
of a, woody ſtructure, tough, firm, and 
hard, and of an uneven ſurface. Theſe 


. fungi produce ſeparate male and female 


flowers: the male flowers conſiſt only of 
© anther of an oblong figure, ſupported 
on very ſhort ſtamina, and placed on! 
on the upper parts of the plant. The fe- 
male flowers are lodged in cavities, or 
cells, in the lower parts of the plant, and 
We e conſiſt 


* 


eonſiſt of placentz, of a roundiſh figure, 
and gelatinous ſubſtance, to which are af- 
fixed great numbers of roundiſh ſeeds, 


XYLO-ALOES, or ALOE-woop, in 


pharmacy. See the article ALos., | 
This drug is diſtinguiſhed into three 


ſorts, the calambae, the common lignum 


aloes, and calambour. 

The calambac, or fineſt aloes-wood, eall 
ed by authors lignum aloes preſtantiſſi- 
mum, and by the Chineſe ſukhiang, is 
the moſt reſinous of all the woods we are 
acquainted with : it is of a light ſpongy 
texture, very porous, and its pores ſo fill- 
ed up with a ſoft and fragrant reſin, that 
the whole may be preſſed and dented by 
the fingers like wax, or moulded about by 
chewing in the mouth, in the manner of 
maſtich. This kind, laid on the fire, 
melts in great parts like reſin, and burns 
away in a few moments, with a bright 
flame and perſumed ſmell. Its ſcent, 
while in the maſs, is very fragrant and 
agreeable; and its taſte acrid and bit- 


teriſh, but very aromatic and agreeable: 


it is ſo variable in its colour, that ſome 


have divided it into three kinds, the one 


variegated with black and purple; the 
ſecond, with the ſame black, but with 
yellowiſh inſtead of purple; and the 


third, yellow alone, like the yolk of an 


egg: this laſt is the leaſt ſcented of the 
three; the ſubſtance, however, in them 
all, is the ſame in every reſpect, except 
their colour. It is brought from Cochin- 
china. 0 

The lignum aloes vulgare is the ſecond 
in value. This is of a more denſe and 
compact texture, and conſequently leſs 


reſinous than the other; there is ſome: 


of it, however, that is ſpongy, and has 
the holes filled up with the right reſinous 
matter; and all of it, when good, has 


veins of the ſame reſin in it. We meet 


with it in ſmall fragments, which have 
been cut and ſplit from larger; theſe are 
of a tolerably denſe texture, in the more 
ſolid pieces, and of a duiky brown co» 


Jour, variegated with reſinous black veins. 


It is in this ſtate yery heavy, and leſs 
fragrant than in thoſe pieces which ſhew 
a multitude of !ittle holes, filled up with 
the ſame blackiſh matter that forms the 
veins in others. The woody part of theſe 


laſt pieces is ſomewhat darker than the 


| Other, and is not unfrequently purpliſh, 
or even blackiſh, The {mell of the com- 
mon aloe-wood is very agreeable, but 


not fo Rrongly perſumed as the former, 


Its tale is ſomewhat bitter end aerid, 


but very aromatie. This wood is alſo 


brought from Cochinchina, and ſome- 
times from Sumatra. : 


The calambour, or, as ſome write . ca- 
lambouc, is alſo called agallocbum ſyl- 


veſtre, and lignum aloes mexicanum. It 


is a — friable wood, of a duſky 
and often mottled colour, between a duſ- 
ky green black, and a deep brown. Its 
ſmell is fragrant and agreeable, but much 
leſs ſweet than that of either of the 
others; and its taſte bitteriſh, but not ſo 


much acrid or aromatic as either of the 


two former, We meet with this very fre- 
quent, and in large logs, and theſe — 
times entire, ſometimes only the heart of 
the tree, the cortical part being ſeparat- 
ed. This is brought from the iſland of 
Timor, and is the aloe - wood uſed by the 
cabinet-makers and inlayers. ; 
'The Indians uſe the calambac by way of 
incenſe, burning ſmall pieces of it in 


the temples of their gods; and ſometimes 


their great geople burn it in their houſes, 
in times of feaſting. It is eſteemed a cor- 
dial, taken inwardly ; and they ſometimes 
give it in diforders of the ftomach and 
bowels, and to deſtroy worms. A very 
fragrant oi} may be procured from it, by 
diſtillation, which is recommended in pa- 
ralytic caſes, from five to fifteen drops. 
It is at preſent, however, but little uſed, 
and would ſcarce be met with any where 
in the ſhops, but that it is an ingredient 
in ſome of the old compoſitions, 


XYLO-BALSAMUM, a name which na- 


turaliſts give to the wood of the tree which 
yields that precious gum known to the 
Latins by the name 5 opobalſamum, and 
to us by the balm of gilead. See the ar- 
ticle BALs AM. 1 4 

We have branches of this tree brought us 
from Cairo; they are very ſtrait, brittle, 
unequal, and ful of knots; their bark 
reddiſh without, and greeniſh within, 
The xylo-balſamum is reputed good to 


ſtrengthen the brain and flomach, and to 
expel poiſon, 


XYLOCASIA, in the materia medica, the 


ſame with the caſſia ligna. See Cass1a. 


XYLON, the PRICKLY COTTON-TREE, 


in botany, a genus of the polyandria- 
monogynia_ claſs of plants, the corolla 
whereof conſiſis of a ſingle petal, divided 
into five oval, hollow, patent ſegments ; 
the fruit is a large, oblong, .turbinated 


. capſule, formed of five. woody valves, 


and containing five cells; the ſeeds are 
roundiſh, 
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tagonal receptacle, and have a quantity 


fine down, or cotton, adhering to them. 
XYLON is alſo a name given to the goſſy- 
pium. 


See the articles Goss vPIun 
and COTTON, 


XYLOSTEUM, in botany, a name given 


' by Tournefort to the lonicera of Lew 
us. See the article LONicERa. | 
YNOECIA, in grecian antiquity, an 
anniverſ; 


* 


fixteenth of Hecatombzon, in memory 


lay diſperſed here and there in Attica, 
and united together in one body, 


XYRIS, in botany, a genus of the tri- 


andria-monogynia claſs of plants, the 
flower of which conſiſts of three plain, 


patent, large, crenated petals, with nar- 
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feaſt, obſerved by the Atbhe- 
nians, in honour of Minerva, upon the 


} 
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. * coundiſh, and fixed to a columnar pen- 


row ungues, of the length of the cup ; 
The fro is a Thea" rg pad Bo 
valvar capſule, within. the cup, with a 
great number of very ſmall ſeeds. See 
late CCCII. fig. 3. "NR 
XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter 
or director of the xyſtus. In the greek. 
gymnaſium, the xyſtarcha was the ſecond 
officer, and the gymnaſiarcha the firſt ; | 
the former was his lieutenant, and pre- 
ſided over the two xyſti, and all exergiſes 
of the athletz therein... | 


* 


XVSTVUs, among the Greeks, was a long 
that, by the perſuaſion of Theſeus, they 


left their country-ſeats, in which they 


rtico, open or covered at the top, 
—— the 2 praiſed wreſtling a+ 
running: the gladiators, who practiſed 
therein, were called xyſtici. TEE 
Among the Romans, the xyſtus was only 
an ally, or-double row of trees, meet- 
ing like an arbour, and forming a fhade 
to walk under. W „ 
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or y, the twenty-third letter of 
| our alphabet: its ſound is formed 
9 by expreſſing the breath with a 


ſudden expanſion of the lips from 


that configuration by which we expreſs 
the vowel u. It is one of the ambigeni- 
al letters, being a conſonant in the be- 
ginning of words, and placed before all 
vowels, as in yard, yield, young, Cc. 
but before no conſonant. At the end 
of words it is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted 
for the ſound of i, as in try, deſery, Cc. 
In the middle of words it is not uſed ſo 
—— as is, unleſs in words deriv- 
ed from the greek, as in chyle, empyreal, 


Sc. though it is admitted into the mid- 
dle of ſome pure engliſh words, as in 


dying, flying, Sc. The Romans had no 
capital of this letter, but uſed the ſmall 
one in the middle and laft ſyllables of 
words, as in coryambus, onyx, martyr. 
WV is alſo a numeral, ſignifying x50, or, 
according to Baronius, 159 and with a 


daſh a-top, as V, it ſignified 150,000, 


YACHT, or YATCH, a veſſel with one 


deck, carrying from four to twelve guns, 
See the article Sy1P, 

YARD, a meaſure of length uſed in Eng. 

land and Spain, chiefly to meaſure cloth, 
ſtoffs, Cc. See the article Mra$SURE, 


Fab, in anatomy, See PEN16, / 


YARD-LAND is taken to Ggnify a certain 
uw of land, in ſome counties being 


fteen acres, and in others twenty; in 
ſome twenty-four, and in others thirty 
and forty acres, . 


YaRDs of a /hip, are thoſe long pieces of 


timber which are made a little tapering 
at each end, and are fitted each athwart 
its proper maſt, with the fails made faſt 
to them, ſo as to be hoiſted up, or low. 
ered down, as occaſion ſerves. Th 
have their names from the maſts unto 
which they belong. As for the length of 
the main-yard, it is uſually five-fixths 
of the length of the keel, or fix ſevenths 
of the length of the main-maft, Their 
thickneſs is commonly + of an inch for 
every yard in length. The length of the 
main-top-yard is two fifths of the main- 
yard; and the fore-yard four-fifths there. 
of. The ſprit-ſail-yard, and croſs jack- 
yard are half the mizzen-yard.; and the 
thickneſs of the mizzen-yard and ſprit- 
ſail. yard is half an inch for every yard in 
length. All ſmall yards are half the 
great yards from eleat to cleat. When a 
ard is down à portlaſt, it gives the 
ength of all top-ſail-ſheets, lifts, ties, 
and burnt- lines, as alſo of the leech-lines 
and halliards, meaſuring from the 
hounds to the deck; and when it is 


hoiſted, 


1 YA R * 
hoiſted, it gives the length of clew lines, 
clew- garnets, braces, tackles,” ſheets, 
and bow. lines. 4 | 
There are ſeveral ſea-terms relating to 

the management of the yards; as, ſquare 
the yards ; that is, ſee that they hang 
right a-croſs the ſhip, and no yard-arm 
traverſed more than another: top the 
ards, that is, make them ftand even. 
To top the main and fore-yards, the 
clew-lines are the moſt proper; but 
when the top-ſails are ſtowed, then the 
top-ſail- ſheets will. top them, = 
YarD-ARM is that half of the yard that is 
on either fide of the maſt, when it lies 
athwart the ſhip. EN 
'YaRDs alſo denotes places belonging to the 
navy, where the ſhips of war, &c. are 
laid up in harbour, There are, belonging 


to his majeſty's navy, fix great yards, 


iz. Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 
Portſmouth, Sheerneſs, and Plymouth; 
theſe yards are fitted with ſeveral docks, 
 wharfs, lanches, and graving places, for 
the twilding,. repairing, and cleaning of 
his majeſty's ſhips; and therein are lodged 
great quantities of timber, maſts, planks, 
anchors, and other materials ; there are 


alſo convenient ſtore-houſes in each yard, 


in which are laid up vaſt quantities of 
+ cablee, ' rigging, ſails, blocks, and all 
other ſorts of ſtores; needful for the roy- 
al navy. 
YARE, among ſailors, implies ready or 
quick: as, be yare at the helm; that is, 
be quick, ready, and expeditious at the 
helm. It is ſometimes alſo uſed for 
bright by ſeamen ;, as, to keep his arms 


| yare ; that is, to keep them clean and 


| | | | 
VAR E, a river of Norfolk, which runs from 
weſt to eaſt, through that county, paſl- 


ing by Norwich, and falling into the 


SGerman- ſea at Yarmouth, i 
YARMOUTH, a borovgh and port-town 
of Norfolk, ſituated on the German-ſea, 
at the mouth of the river Yare, twenty 
miles eaſt of Norwich, 3 
It ſends two members to parliament... 


YARMOUTH is alſo a borough-town of the 


Ile of Wight, in Hampſhire, ſituated on 
the- north-weſt coaſt of the Iſland, ſix 
miles weſt of Newport. | 
It ſends two members to parliament. 
YARN, wool or flax, ſpun into thread, of 


which they weave cloth, See the articles _ 


CLOTH, Wool, Sc. 
Yarn is ordered afier the following man- 
ner: after it has been ſpun upon ſpindles, 


ſpools, or the like, they reel it upon reels, 
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and have but two contrary croſs-bars; 
ing the beſt, and the leaſt liable to ravel. 
ling. In reeling of fine yarn, the better 

kee muſt 


#4 
* 
- N A 
* * 


which are hardly two Feet jn lenpth 


to keep it from ravelling, you muſt, az 
it is reeled, with a tye · band of big-twift, 
divide the ſlipping or ſkain into ſeveral 
leys, allowing to every ley eighty threads, 


and twenty leys to every ſlipping, if the 


yu is very fine; otherwiſe lefs of both 
inds. The yarn being ſpun, reeled, 
and in the ſlippings, the next thing is to 
ſcour it, In order to feteh out the ſpots, 
it ſhould be laid in lukewarm water for 
three or four days, each day ſhifting it 
once, wringing it out, and laying it in 


another water of the ſame nature: then 


carry it to a well or brook, and rinſe it 
till nothing comes from it but pute clean 
water: that done, take a bucking-tub, 
and cover the bottom thereof with very 


fine aſhen aſhes ; and then having open- 


ed and ſpread the ſlippings, lay them on 


__ thoſe aſhes, and put more aſhes above, 


and lay, in more flippings, covering them 
with aſhes as before; and thus lay one 
upon another, till all the yarn be put in: 
afterwards cover the uppermoſt yarn 
with a bucking cloth, and, in proportion 
to the bigneſs of the tub, lay therein a 
peck or two more of aſhes : this done, 
pour upon the. uppermoſt cloth a great 
deal of warm water, till the tub can re- 
ceive no more, and let it ſtand ſo all 
night. Next morning you are to ſet a 
kettle of clean water on the fire; and 
when it is warm, pull out the ſpiggot of 
the bucking tub, to let the water run out 
of it, into another clean veſſel; as the 
bucking- tub waſtes, fill it up again with 
the. warm water on the fire : and as the 


water on the fire waſtes, ſo likewiſe fill 


that up with the lye that comes from the 
bucking - tub; ever obſerving to make 
the lye hotter and hotter, till it boils : 
then you muſt, as before, ply it with 
the boiling lye at leaſt four hours toge- 
ther, Which is called the driving of a 
buck: of yarn,” ] 

All this being done, for the whitening of 
it, you mult take off the bucking cloth; 


then putting the yarn with the lye-aſhes 


into large tubs, with your hands labour 
the yarn, aſhes, and lye pretty well toge- 
ther; afterwards carry it to a well, or riv- 
er, and rinſe it clean; then hang it upon 

oles in the air all day, and in the even- 


. Ing take the ſlippings down, and lay them 
ia water all might z the next day hang 
_ them up again, and throw water upon 


them 
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roſes, of each one ounce; oil of (ifs. 
fras, twenty drops; and as much of (; 
of ſaffron as is 5 
Of this let * be taken in 5 
morning and at night. He may likewiſe 


Yaws, a diftemper endemial to Guinea 


«nd the hotter climates in Africa. It 
makes. its firſt appearance in little ſpots.on 
the cuticle, not bioger than a pin's point, 
which increaſe daily, and become protu- 
berant, like pimples. Soon after, the 
cuticle frets off, and then, inſtead of pus 
or ichor, there appears white ſloughs or 
fordes, under which is a ſmall red fun- 
gus. Theſe increaſe gradually, ſome to 
the fize of à ſmall wood - ſtrawberry, 
others to that of a raſpberry, others 
again exceed the largeſt mulberry, which 
in ſhape they very much reſemble. In the 
mean time the black hair growing in the 
| yaws turns to a tranſparent white, It is not 
eaſy to determine the exact time which 
the yaws take in going through their dif- 
ferent ſtages. Luſty well fed negroes 


have had ſeveral yaws as big as a mul- 


berry in a month's time, whereas the 
low in fleſh, with a ſcanty allowance 
have paſſed three months without their 
growing to the ſize of a firawberry, 
They appear in all parts of the body, 
but are moſt plentiful, and of the largeſt 
ſize about the — privy — anus, 
armpits, and face: they are largeſt when 
feweſt in number, and vice verſa. They 
are not painful, unleſs handled roughly, 
nor caule a Joſs of appetite, They con- 
tinue long without any ſenſible altera- 
tion ; and ſome are of opinion, that as 
ſoon as the funguſes become dry, the in · 
fection is exhauſted. 
The yaws are not dangerous, if the cure 
is ſkillfully managed at a proper time. 
But if the patient has been once ſalivat- 
ed, or has taken any quantity of mercu- 
ry, and his ſkin once cleared thereby, 
the cure will be Fry difficult, if not im- 
practicable. The —— form of me · 
dicine is recommended as a cure: take 


of flowers of ſulphur, one ſcruplez of 


camphor diſſolved in ſpirits of wine, five 
grains; of theriaca andromachi, one 
dram; and as much of ſyrup of ſaffron 
as will make a bolus. Let the bolus be 
taken at going to reſt, which muſt be re- 
peated for a fortnight or three weeks, 
till the yaws come to the height. Then 
throw the patient into a gentle faliva- 
tion, with calomel given in ſmall doſes, 
without farther preparation. After ſa- 
livation, ſweat the patient twice or thrice, 
on a frame or chair, with ſpirit of wine, 
and give the following electuary, wiz. of 
 #thiops mineral, one ounce and a half, 
of gum guaiacum, half an ounce; the- 


riaca andromachi, and conſerve of red 


Fd 


uiſite for An tlectu 12 


drink the decoction of guaiacum and ſaſ. 
ſafras fermented with molaſſes, for his 
conſtant drink, while the electuary is 


taking, and a week or a fortnight aftec 


the eleCtuary is ſpent. Sometimes there 
remains one large yaw, high and knoh- 


ed, red and moiſtz this is called the 


maſter-yaw. , This muſt be conſumed 


an 1 a tenth part of an inch be- 
low the 


ſkin, with cortoſive red mercury, 
and burnt alum, of each an equal quan- 
tity, and digeſted with one ounce of yel. 
low baſilicon, and one dram of red cor- 
roſive mercury, and cicatrized with lint 


preſſed out of ſpirit of wine, and with 


the vitriol-ſtone, 


| YAXLEY,-a market-town of Huntington. 


ſhire, twelve miles north of Huntington. 


YEAR, amnus, the time the ſun takes to 


thro the twelve figns of the zodiac, 
ee the articles Zobiac and EarTH. 

This is properly the natural or tropical 
year, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 
49 minutes. As for the gregorian, the 
civil, the ſolar or aſtronomical, the biſſex- 
tile, and platonic years, ſee them under 
the articles GREGORIAN, CLviL, &c, 


The julian year derives both its name 


and inſtitution from Julius Cæſar the dic- 
tator ; for before his time the form of the 
roman year was ſo corrupted by the in- 


diſcretion of the pontiffs, - in whoſe hands 


the power of intercalation was lodged, 
that the winter-months fell back to the 
autumn, and thoſe of autumn to the 
ſummer. To remedy theſe inconveni- 
ences, the dictator not only added to that 
year, in which he ſet about the reforma- 
tion of the kalendar, the common inter- 
calation of 24 days, between the 23d 
and 24th days of February, purſuant to 
Numa Pompilius's inſtitution. but likes 
wiſe 67 days more between November 
and December, ſo that this year contained 
445 days. This done, he inſtituted a 


+ ſolar year of 365 days and 6 hours, pur- 


ſuant to what he had learned from the 
Egyptians, and evgry fourth year he or- 
dered a day to be added, dee GREGO- 
RIAN, BISSEXTILE, and EMBOLISMIC. 
The Arabs, Saracens, and Turks count 


their year by the motion of the moon, 


making it conſiſt of 12 moons or months, 


| whereof ſome have 30, and fome 29 days, 


alternately z and theſe altogether make 
| 55:3  JS0 
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4 days, and conſtitute a common funar 


5 Fer and 354 days, $ hours, 48 mi- 
nu 


tes, 38 ſeconds, 12 thirds, conſtitute 


what is called a lunar aſtronomical year. 

The Greeks cbunted their year by the mo- 

tion of both ſun and moon; and finding 
- that there was 51 days difference between 
the lunar and ſblar years, at firſt they add- 

ce d an intercalary month every two years, 


containing 22 days. Afterwards conſi- 
dering the 6 hours alſo, they put their 
emboliſm off 4 3 and then mak- 
ing the three firſt years to contain 


three hundred and fifty-four days each, 


this made the fourth year to have 399 


days: and to make this intercalation the 


more remarkable, they. inſtituted the 


olympie games on every ſuch fourth year, 


whence came the computation by olym- 
piads. See the article OLYMPIAD, 

The Egyptians had two ſorts of years, 
the erratic and the fixed, or actiac: the er- 
ratic was called the nabonaſſarean, from 
the epocha which takes its riſe from Nabo- 


naſſar king of the Chaldees. As jt ne- 


les the 6 hours, which in the julian 
orm make a leap day once in four years, 
its beginning anticipates the julian every 


. fourth year by a day, and therefore it js 


zuſtly called erratic. The anticipation 


of one day in four years gains of the 


julian years one in 1460, ſo that x46: 
nabonaſſarean years make but 1460 julian 
years. The fixed Egyptian year obſerves 
the julian form of 365 days and 6 hours, 
making a leap day of the fix hours once 
in four years, It differs from the julian 


in this, that-its months are the ſame with 


thoſe of the nabonaſſarean, that it begins 


on Avg. 29, inſtead of January 1; or on 


4. 


means 


Aug. 30, if it be a leap- year; that it takes 
in the leap-day, not in February, but at 
the end of the year. See the articles 


Erocu and INTERCALARY. 
The perfian erratic year goes by the name 
yezdegerdic, by reaſon that the perſian 
epocha commences from the death of 
Yezdegird,- the laſt perſian king, who 


was killed by the Saracens. It conſiſts 


of twelve months, containing thirty days 
each, and five;ſupervumerary ones; ſo 

that it differs from the nahonaſſarean only 
in the names of the months, and the cow- 


mencement of the epacha. 2 VH. 


The gelalean yeatyſed alſo by the Perſians, 


id very well adapted ta the ſolar motions, 


It takes in a leap- day every fourth year, 


- but every ſith or ſeventh turn it throws 
ear, by which - 
e equinaxes and Tolſtices'are fix - 


it forxard to the fifth 


Vo, IV, 
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Mecca to 


„ 
ed to almoſt the ſame days of the months. 


The ſyriac year conſiſts of 365 days and 
6 hours, being disided into 12 months 
of equal extent with thoſe of the julian 
year, to Which they correſpond: this 


year begins Octocter 1, ſo that the month 
called Tiſhrim agrees with our Ofobec, 


The aſtronomical year is two-fold, wiz. 


the tropical and ſidereal: by the latter is 


meant that ſpace. of time which the ſun 


takes in departing from a fixed ſtar, and 
returning to the ſame again, This year 


conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, and 10 mi- 


nutes., f 


As the form of the year is various among 


different nations, ſo likewiſe is the begin- 
ning: the Jews began their eccleſiaſtical 
year with the new moon of that month 
whoſe full moon happeng next after the 
vernal equinox ; and every ſeventh year 
they kept as a ſabbatic year, during 
which they let their land lie at reſt. The 
antient jewiſh year was made to agree 
with the ſolar year, by the adding of 11, 


and ſometimes of 12 days, at the end 


of the year, or by an emboliſmic month, 
The beginning of the athenian or attic year 
was reckoned from that new moon, the 
full moon of which comes next after the 


ſummer ſolſtice. The macedonian lunar 
. year agrees with the athenian, excepting 


that the former takes its beginning, not 


from the ſummer-ſolſtice, but from the 


autumnal equinox. Theethiopic year is 
a ſolar year, agreeing with the actiac or 


| fixed egyptian year, except in this, that 


the names of the months are different, 
and that it commences, with the egyptian ' 
year, on Aug. 29, of the julian year. 
The arabian or mahometan year is called 
alſo that of the hegira, becauſe the calcu- 
lation of theſe years runs from the epocha 
of the hegira, when Mahomet fled from 
edina: they had twelve civil 
months in a year, which contained 29 and 
30 days, by turns, abating for their leap- 
years, in which the month Dulheggia 
has always 30. See HEGiIRA. | | 
The Mahometans begin their year when 
the ſun enters aries ; the Perfians, in the 


month 2 to our June; the Chineſe, 


and moſt of the Indians, begin it with the 
firſt moon in March : at Rome there are 
two ways of computing the year, the one 
. beginving at the nativity of our Lord, 
vhich the notaries uſe; the other in March, 


on occaſion of the incarnation, and it 1s 
from this the bulls are dated. The civil 


or legal year, in England, as well as the 


hiſtorical year, cgmmences Jan, 1, by the 
B * * as 
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pobring a large quantity of fair water on 


late act for the alteration of the ſtyle: the 
church, as to her ſolemn ſervice, begins the 
ear on the firft Sunday in Advent, which 
is always that next St, Andrews's day. 
YEAR AND DAY, in law, ſignifies a cer- 


tain time that by law determines a right, 
or works preſcription in divers caſes; as 


in the caſe of an eftray, if the owner do 


not challenge it within that time, it be- 


comes forfeited to the lord; ſo of a wreck, 
Sc. The like time is given to proſetute 
appeals in; and where a perſon” wound- 


ed, dies in a year and a day after the 


wound received, it makes the offender 
vilty of murder. See EsTRAY, Cc. 
here is alſo year and day and waſte, 

which is taken to be part of the king's 


prerogative, whereby he challenges the 


profits of the lands and tenements for a 


year and a day, of thoſe that are attainted 
of petty treaſon or felony ; and the king 


may cauſe waſte to be made on the lands, 


Sc. by deſtroying the houſes, ploughing 


up the meadows and paſtures, rooting. vp 
the woods, &c. unleſs the lord of the 
fee agrees with him for the redemption 
of ſuch waſte. TH. ; 
YEARN, in hunting, ſignifies to bark as 

beagles properly do at their prey. 
YELLOW, one of the original colours of 
light. See COLOUR and Lion. 


From, in dying, is one of the five fim- 


ple and mother colours, See the articles 
CoLOUR and DYING. | 

For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boi] the 
cloth or. ſtuff in alum or pot-aſhes, and 

ive the colour with weld or wold, 

Rn turmeric gives a good yellow, 
though not the beſt. | 

There is alſo an indian wood, that gives 
a yellow colour bordering on gold, There 
is another ſort of yellow, made of ſavo- 
ry; but this is inferior to them all. 
With yellow, red of madder, and that 
of goat's bair prepared with madder, are 
made the geld yellow, aurora, thougbt- 
colour, macarate, ifabella, chamoiſe-co- 
lour, which are all eaſts or ſnades of yellow. 
Painters or enamellers make their yel- 


low of maſticote, which'is ceruſs raiſed to - 


a yellow colour by the fire, or with oker, 
Limners and colourers make it with ſaf- 
fron, french berries, orcanette, &c, Mr. 
Boyle tells us a moſt beautiful yellow 
may be procured by taking good quick- 
filver, and three or four times its weight 
of oil of vitriol, and drawing off, in a 
.  glaſs-retort, the' alive menſtruum from 


the metalline liquor, till there remains a2 
dry ſnow white calx at the bottom: on 


5 


this, the colour changes to an excellent 
Regt ye 
He ſays, he fears this colour is too coſtly 
to be uſed by painters > and he does not 
know how it would agree with every pig · 
ment, eſpecially oil-co’uurs. 


YELLOws; a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the 


fame with that called: the jaundice in 
man, See the article JAUNDICE, 

There are two kinds of it, the yellow 
and the black. The yellow is very fre- 
-_ diſorder, ſay the farriers, ariſing 
from obſtructions in the gall-pipe, or 


. the little dufs opening into the ſame, 


occaſioned by viſcid or gritty matter 
lodged therein, or a'plenitude and com- 
reſſion of the neighouring blood-veſſe]s, 
by means whereof the matter that fhould 
be turned into gall, is taken up by the 
vein, and carried into the maſs of blood, 
which it tinctures yellow, ſo that the 
eyes, inſide of the lips, and other parts 
of the mouth capable of ſhewing' the co- 
Icur, appear yellow. The effect where. 
of is, that à horſe will be dull, heavy, 
and low-fpirited, eaſily jaded by the leaſt 
labour or exerciſe, Sc. The black is 
known by other ſymptoms : the whites 
of the eyes, moutb, and lips turn to a 
- duſky colour, and not ſo clear and ſan- 
guine as before; For the cure of this diſ- 
eaſe, we are directed to diſſolve an ounce 
of mithridate in a quart of ale, or beer, 
and to give it the horſe lukewarm ; or 


_ Inftead of mithridate, two ounces of ve- 


nĩee · treacle; and if that is not to be had, 
three ſpoonfuls of common treacle. 
This diſtemper is alſo incident to black 
cattle. The cure is, to bleed them in 
the ears, eyes, and in the tail; to put 
ſalt into their ears, and to rub them be- 


tween your hands: and being blooded, 


give them two handfuls of ſalt down 
their throats, dry over night. In the 
morning let them have fenugreek, tur- 
meric, long- pepper, anniſe-ſeed, and h- 
quorice, but two penny - worth in al}, 
made into a powder, and given in a 
quart of ale milk- warm. 


YELLOW-HAMMER, in ornithology, 2 
' ſpecies of frangilla, with a yellow head 
_ and a greyim yellow body,. See the ar- 


ticle FRANGHULA, © 


This is fomewhst larger than the com- 


mon ſparrow, und is an extremely beau- 
tiful bird: the head is large, the eyes have 


a hazel tofoured iris, the ears are patv- 
lous, the beak is robuſt and conic, and 
the fides of the under chap” of it are 


-o wi. <.vo 


» g. 2 


err 


„  Chies-1 1 O A 
compreſſed, and of 2 ſingular form; the-* England, to expreſs the firſt rifing of a 
throat and belly 3 breaſt has ſcum upon the brine in boiligg. 

x a rediſh tinge mixed with that colour, the In the places where” they 5 this term, 
- ſhoulders are of a mixed green and grey, they a 4. vo clarifying mixtures to the 
aud the feathers-which cover the body are brige, forit ferments in the ciſterns, and 
black in their middle, but their edges all its foulneſe finks to the bottom, in 
have a tinge of green. form of a thin mud; they admit only the 
YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree | clear liquor into the pan, and boil this 
among the plebeians of England, next in br {kly ill it yews, that is, till à thin 
order to the gentry. Ses the articles ſkin-of ſalt appears upon its ſurface j the 
. GENTLEMAN and COMMONS, . then damp the fire, and carefully ſkim'o 
The yeomen are: properly freeholders, this film, and clear only the ſcratch,” or 
ho * Fon their own, live on calcareous earth, which ſeparates to the 
| uſbandry. n | SE ES ONO Cds 
Vas: is alſo a:title of office in the king's 


% 
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They. do not colle& this into ſcratch- 

houſhold, of a middle place or rank be- 8 pans, as at many of the other works, but 

- tween an uſher and a gtoom. See the they rake it up to one fide of the pan, and 
articles U8HER and GW.  takeit out; they then add a piece of but. 

YEOMAN of the guard were antiently two ter, and continue the fire moderately 

hundred and hfty men of the bet rank frong till the (alt is granulated. They 


: under gentry, and of larger ſtature than keep a briſker fire on this occaſion at Li- 
- ordinary, each being required to be ix mington than in moſt of the other works, 
$ feet high. 42 +5 ini re 4 ſo that they will work three pans in twenty - 
. At preſent there are but one hundred four bours. See the article SALT. © 
s : .yeomen in conſtant duty, and ſeventy YIELD, or SLACK. the bard, in the ma- 
I more not in duty; end as any of the nege, is to ſlack the bridle, and give the 
} hundred dies, his place is ſupplied out of horſe head. See the article SLACK. * 
$ the ſeventy. h lei; 5; YLA, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland 
8 They go dreſſed after the manner of king . ſituated in the Iriſn. ſea, weſt of Cantire, 
I Henry VIILs time. They formerly had YNCA, or INCa, an appellation antiently 
, diet as well as wages, when in waiting. given to the kings of Peru, andthe princes | 
. but this was taken off in the reign of of their blood; the ward literally fighify- 
e „aueh ing lord, king, emperor, and royal . 
5 . YEOVIL; a market- town of Somerſetſhire, OAK, or YoxE, in agriculture, a frame 
r + fituated eighteen miles ſouth of Wells. of wood, fitted over the necks of oxen, 
2 YERKING, in the manege, is when a whereby they are Foaphy. together,” and 
, _ = horſe ſtrikes with his hind-legs, or flings _ harneſſed to the plough, SeePLoucn, 
and kicks back with his whole hind quzr- It conſiſts of ſeveral parts, as the yoke, 
k ters, ficetching. out the two legs nearly _. properly ſy called, which is a thick piece 
in together, antl even to their full extent. of wood, lying over the neck; the ba, 
ut See the article Alk and L Ear. Which compaſſes the neck about; the 
bs EST, VAST, or: Bank, a head, or ſtitchings and wreathings, which hold 
d, fſeeum rifing upon beer or ale, while the bow faſt in the yoke ; and the yoke- 
n working or fermenting in the vat. See ring and ox- chain. 
he BaEwWIN, MALT *LIQUORS, Ce. The Romans made the enemies they 
r- It is uſed for a leven or ferment in the ſubdued, paſs under the yoke, which they 
1 baking of bread, as ſerving to ſwell or called /ub jugum miltere, that is, they 
il, puff it up very conſiderably in a little made them paſs under a ſort of furce 
A time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, patibulares, or gallows, conſiſting of a 
und more delicate, | When there is too pike, or other weapon, laid acrols two 
2 much of it, it renders the bread bitter. others, planted upright, in the ground. 
ad See the articles BAK ING and BrEaD. See the article Fux c. | 
ar- The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a YOAK of Land, jugata terre, in our antient 
decree of March 24, 1688, ſolemnly cuſtoms, was the ſpace which a yoke of 
m- maintained it noxious to the health of oxen, that is, two oxen, may plow in 
u- the people: yet could not that prevent its one day. See HYDE and YARD-LAND. 
ve fav ; schnee, ' © Sea-YOAR, When the ſea is ſo rough, that 
w- YEW, taxus, in botany, See Taxus. - the helm cannot be governed by the hands, 
nd Yew, is alſo a term uſed by the ſalt-workers the ſeamen make a yoak to ſteer by, hat 
are of Limington, and ſome other parts of is, they fix two blocks to the end of the 
ms. aan f r 1 19 . E } 


%. 


20 B 2 helm, 


* 


helm, and reeving two ſmall ropes tbro 
them, which: they call falls, by having 
- ſome men at each tackle, they govern 
te helm by direction. They have another 
way of making a ſea-yoak, by taking a 
double turn about the end of the helm 


the ſhip's ſides, by means whereof they 
guide the helm. See the article HeLw. 
YOANGFVU, a city of China, in the pro- 


YOLK, or Lex, vitellus, the yellow part 
in the middle of an egg. See EGG. 
'YONNE, a river in France, which riſing 

in Burgundy, and running north through 


Seyne at Monterau ſur Yonne, 7 

YORK, the capital city of Yorkſhire, ſitu- 
ated on the river Ouſe, 180 miles north of 

ondon : weſt long, 500, north lat. 54“. 


buildings in it, particularly the cathedral, 
Which is a gothic pile, equal to any thing 


of the kind in England. It is the ſee of 


an archbiſhop, and ſends two members 
to parliament. ESO 

. New-YORK, one of the britiſh colonies in 

North America, which comprehending the 
Jerſeys, that frequently have the ſame 


governor, is ſituated between 72% and 74* - 


of weſt long. and between 419 and 44 
of north lat, bounded by Canada on the 
north; New-England on the eaſt ; the 
american. Sea on the ſouth ; and Penſil- 
vania, and the country of the Iroquois 
on the weſt. E 

| New YoRx, the capital city of this pro- 


movth of Hudſon's river, in weſt long. 

72 zol, north lat. 41% _ f 

YOUTH. See the article ADOLESCENCE, 
Wo ſought after by chemical adepts; and 
many of them pretended to various ſe- 


crete, for this purpoſe: but unlutkily, 


with a ſingle rope, the ends being laid to 


vince of Huguam, ſituated on the river 
Kiam, eaſt long. 1149, north lat. 30% 0%. 


t is a large city, and has ſome good | | 
 YUCCA, the Indian bread plant, in botany, 


© -, vince, is fituated on an iſland in the 


+ The renovation of youth has been much 


' the death of the pretenders proved a 


ſufficient refutation of their 'do&rine. 
Paracelſus talks of the mighty things he 


could do with his ers primum; and even 


Mr. Boyle tells us ſome ſtrange things 
about the ens primum of balm. See the 
article Es. SP 


YouTHn, Juventus, in the Pagan theology, 


a goddeſs worſhipped among the Romans 


Who, together with the gods Mars an 


Terminvs, kept her place in the capitol 


along with Jupiter, when the other deities 
were turned out, Whence the Romans 


drew a lucky omen for the durableneſs 
of their etnpice, ' 0 


* 


YPRES, a ſtrong city of the Auſtrian Ne. 
Nivernois and Champain, falls into the 5 


therlands, ſituated eaſt long. 2 46, 
north lat. 5% 54% 124 


YPSILOIDES, in anatomy, the third ge⸗ 


nuine ſuture of the cranium, thus called 


from its reſembling a greek vor ypſilon« 


See SUTURE and SKULL, - © 


a — of the hexandria-monogynia claſs 
of plants, the corolla whereof is of a cam - 
panulated ſhape, and farmed of fix large 


oyal petals, cohering at the baſe; or of a 


ſingle petal,” divided almoſt to the baſe 
into ſo many ſegments z the fruit is an 
oblong, obtuſely triangular capſule, with 
three furrows, formed of three valves, and 
containing three cells; the ſeeds are nu- 
merous, and incumbent in a double order, 
The 3 approaches very near to the 
aloe, but is a diſtin genus. A kind of 
bread is made from the dried root of this 
plant by the Indians, which much re- 
ſembles that made from the root of the 
caſſida or ſcuteNaria of Linnæus. See the 
article SCUTELLARIA. ' | 


- YVICA, a' ſpaniſh-iſland, fituated in the 
Mediterranean Sea, between the province 


of Valencia, in Spain, and the iſland of 
Majorca: in 1“ eaſt long. north lat. 39%, 
being about thitty miles long, and twenty- 
fdur Urond. „„ 


eee eee 
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| W or 2, the twenty - fourth and laſt 
leiter, and che nibeteenth conſo- 
bt I ® nant of our alphabet ; the ſound 


2. 


of which is formed by a motion 
of the tongue from the palate downwards 


and upwards to it again, with a ſhuttin 


and opening of the teeth at the ſam 


time. This letter has been reputed 2 
double conſonant, having the ſound 47 


but ſome think with very little _ 1 


-, 


- -» 


. . . . . a e@ ie cb. a” an = Az. > A 


Z 


* — 


and, a8 if we thought otherwiſe, we of- 
ten double it, as in . puzzle, muzzle, 
Kc. Among the antients, Z Vas nu- 
meral letter, ſignifying zwo thouſand, 
and with a daſh added a- top, Z ſiguified 
two thouſand times two thouland, or 
four millions. 1 ft -» 

In abbreviations this letter formerly ſtood 


as a mark for ſeveral ſorts of weigliis ; P 


ſometimes it ſignified an ounce. and a 
half, and very Frequently it ſtood for half 


an ounce; ſometimes for the eighth part 


of an ounce; or a dram troy weight; and 
it has in earlier times been uled to ex- 


preſs the third part of one ounce, oreight - 
ſeruples. ZZ were uſed by ſome of the 
antient phyſicians to expreſs myrrh, and 
at preſent they are often uſed to ſignify | 


' zinziber or ginger. | L 
ZAARA, or SARRA; one of the diviſions 
of Africa, ſituated under the tropic of 

cancer, is bounded by Bildulgerid, on, 
the north; by the unknown parts of 


Africa on the eaſt; e _ 770 militia, called alſo timar. See the ar- 


groland, on the ſou 
antic ocean, on the weſt, This is a 
barren deſart, and ſo deſtitute of water, 


that the camels which paſs over it from 


Morocco to traffic with Negroland, are 
half loaded with water and proviſions. 


LT. 14699]. 4 AW 


and form of a ſtone; and generally ſup- 
po to be a native foffil, © * 
is in reality, however, à preparation 


of cobalt ; the calx of that mineral being | 


mixed with powdered flints and wetted 
with water fo bring it into this form. 
See the article CoA lTr. 


To prepare this for uſe in the glaſs. trade, | 


ut it in groſs pieces into earthen pans, 
and let it ſtand half a day in the furnace z 
then put it into an iron-ladle to be heated 
red hat in the furnace; take it out while 
thus hot, $94 ſprinkle it with ſtrong vines 
gar; and when cold, grind it on a por- 
pbyry to an impalpable powder; then 
throw this into water in glazed earthen 
pans; and when it has been well ftirred 


repeat this waſhing often, and the foul - 
neſs of the zaffre will be thus wholly ſe- 
' parated: dry the powder, and keep it 
for uſe. 5 5 
Z AIM, a portion of land allotted for the 
ſubſiſtance of a horſeman in the turkiſh 
ticle TiMaR, _ 
ZAIRAGIA, a kind of diyjnation in uſe 
among the Arabs, performed by mearg 
of divers wheels or circles placed coneen- 
tric to one another, and noted with ſeve- 


 ZABAC sk, or PALUs MEOTIS. See. Al letters which are brought to anſwer 


the article MeoT1s. © 


to each other by moving the circles at- 


ZACINTHA,STELLATEDH AWK-WEED, | cording to certain rules. See the article 


in botany, the lapſona of Linnzvs, a 
plant of the ſyngeneſia-polygamiazqualis , 
claſs, the compound flower of which is 
imbricated with about ſixteen equal and 
uniform hermaphrodite corollulæ; the 
partial corolla is monopetalous, ligulat- 
ed, truncated, and quinquedentated; 
there is no pericarpium 3 the ſeed is 
Single, oblong; and: cylindrically trigo- 
nal; the receptacle is naked and plain. 
This genus comprehends the lampſana, 
| hedypnois, zacintha, and rhagadiolus, or 
rhagadioloides of authors. In the lamp- 
ſana the ſeeds are all naked, not ſur- 
rounded by the ſquamæ of the cup. In 
the rhagadiolus, every ſquama of the cup 
incloſes a fingle 4 In the zacintha, 
the marginal ſeeds are each ſurrounded 
by a ſquama of the cup, and the central 
ones are cotonated with a ſhort ſimple 
down. In the hedypnois the marginal 
ſeeds are each ſurrounded in a ſquama of 
the cup, and the central ones are coro- 
nated with a cup divided into five den- 
A 5 | 
 ZAFFER, or ZAFFRE, in chemiſtry, the 
” name of a blue ſubſtance, of the hardneſs 


- DiviNaT1ION, | | «- 

ZAMORA, à city of Spain, in the prox 
vince of Leon, ſituated on theriver Douro 
thirty-two miles north of Salamanca: 
weſt long. 6?, north lat. 41 30. 


ZAMOSEI, a town of Poland, ig the pro- 
vince of Red Ruſſia, and palatinate of 
Beltz, ſituated an hundred and ten miles 
north-eaſt of Cracow. | 
ZANGUEBAR, a country on the eaſt coaſt 
of Africa, ſituated in ſouthern latitude 
between the equator and the tropic of 
. capricorn, being bounded by the country 
of Anian, on the north; by the Indian 
ocean, on the eaſt ; by Caffraria, on the 
. ſouth, and by the unknown parts of 
Africa, on the weſt, | 
ZANNICHELLIA, in botany, a genus of 
the monoecia-monandria claſs of plants, 
the male flower of which conſiſts only 
of a ſingle ſtamen; it has neither calyx 
nor corolla. In the female-flower the 
calyx is compoſed of a ſingle leaf; there 
is po corolla; the germina are abou 


four; the ſeeds, which are oblong and 


acuminated on both ſides, are as many. 


ZANONIA, in botany, a genus of the , 


dioecia- 


about, let it ſettle, and pour off the water 


— 
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rat claſs of plants; the 

the male-flower is formed of 

. three leayeß; the corolla is formed of a 

2 fingle pe l, divided into five parts. The 
calyx of t 


calyx 


of the female-flower is alſo com · 
oled of three leaves, and the corolla 
| OED) of a ſingle petal, divided into five 
ſegments; de fruit is a long, very large, 
truncated berry, attenuated at the baſe; 
it contains three cells, placed under the 
receptacle: there are two plane-oblongo- 
roundiſh ſeeds in each f. 25 
ZANONIA, in botany, is alſo Plumier's 
© name for the commelina of Linnzus. 
See the article COMMELINA, P 
ZANTE, an iſland in the Mediterranean- 


s 4 


; fea, ſituated eaſt long. 21%, 307, north lat. 
37* 507, being about twenty-four miles 
long, and twelve broad. The chief town 

Is. Zant, and is fituated on the eaſt fide 
of the iſland, being well fortified and de- 
fended by a caſtle. yh bn 


ZAPATA, or SAPATA, a kind of feaſt or 


ceremony held in Italy, in the courts of 
certain princes, on St. Nicholas's day 
wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes 
or ſlippers of thoſe they would do ho- 
nour to, in ſuch a manner as may ſur- 


Prize them on the morrow, when they 


come to dreſs ; being done in imitation 
of the practice of St. Nicholas, who uſ- 
ed, in the night-time, to throw purſes of 


money in at the windows, to marry poor 


maids withal. 
ZARA, a city of Dalmatia, fituated on tbe 
gulph of Venice; eaſt longitude 27%, 
north latitude 44. 


ZARNICH, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of foſſils; the characters of 


which are theſe: they are inflammable 


ſubſtances, not compoſed of plates or 


flakes, but of a plain, ſimple, and uni - 
form ſtrudtute, not flexile nor elaſtic, ſo- 
luble in ore, and burning with a whitiſh 
flame, and noxious ſmell like garlic, 


Pf this genus there are four known ſpe- 


* 


cies: 1. A red one, which is the true 
ſandarach, See the article SANDARACH, 

2. A yellow one found in great abun- 
dance in the mines of Germany, and fre- 
..quently brought over to us among, and 
under the name of, orpiment. 3. A 
__ greeniſh one, very common in the mines 


of Germany, and ſold in our colour - ſhops - 


vonder the name of a coarſe orpiment. 
This is alſo found in our own country 
among the tin mines of Cornwall. And, 


4. A whitiſh one, a very remarlha ble ſub- 


ſtance, which has the property of turning 


| Þlack ink into a fine Yorid reds This is 


7E 4 
common in the mines of Germany, but is 


of little value. See OA PIUuBUu r. 


ZARNAW, a city of Poland; in the pro- 


-"vince'of little Poland aud palatinate of 


Sandomir, ſituated eaſt long. 20% north 
Dee, 44 ek 7, 
ZATMAR, a town of Hungary, ſituated 

forty-five miles eaſt of Tockay. 


. ZATOR; a town' of Poland; ſituated on 


the river Viſtula, fourteen miles weſt of 
Cracow, | % 8 
ZEA, INDIAN CORN, in botany, a genus 
of the monoecia triandria'claſs. of plants, 
In the male flower the calyx is a biflo- 
- rous glume, and has no ariſtæ, or awns ; 
the corolla is alſo a glume without awns, 
In the female flower the calyx is a glume 
formed of two valves; the corolla is alſo 
a glume formed of two valves; the ſtyle 
is fimple, filiform, and pendulous; the 
ſeeds are ſingle, and are immerſed in a 
long receptacle. ll 
ZEAL, F.,, the exerciſe of a warm ani- 
mated affection, or paſſion, for any thing, 
See the article. Pas siox. 
The greek philoſophers make three ſpe - 
cies bf zeal. The firſt of envy, the ſe- 
cond of emulation or imitation, the third 
of piety or devotion, which laſt makes 
what the divines call' a religious zeal, 
See Envy and EMULATION. 
ZEALAND, the chief of the daniſh iſlands, 
is ſituated at the entrance of the Baltic- 
ſea, bounded by the Schaggerrac · ſea, on 
the north; by the Sound, which ſepa- 
rates it from Schonen, on the eaſt; by 
the Baltic · ſea, on the ſouth; and by the 
ſtrait called the Great Belt, which ſepa- 
rates it from the iſland of Funen, on the 
"weſt ; being of a round ſigure, near two 
hundred miles in circumference ;. the 
chief town is Copenbagen, 


- ZEALAND, is alſo a province of the United 


Netherlands, conſiſting of eight. iſlands, 
Which lie in the mouth the river 
Scheld, bounded by the province of Hol · 
land, from which they ace ſeparated by 
' a narrow channel, on the north; by 
Brabant, on the eaſt; by Flanders, from 
which they are ſeparated by one of the 
branches of the Scheld, on the © ſouth ; 
and by the German-ocean, on the weſt. 
ZEALO TS, an antient ſect of the Jews, 
ſo called from their pretended zeal for 


God's laws, and the honour of-religion. 
The zealots were a moſt outrageous and 
ungovernable people; and- on pretence 
of aſſerting God's laws, and the ſtrict - 
neſs and purity of religion, aſſumed a li- 
berty of nN Tags 
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cellors of Phineas, who out of a great 


zeal for the honour of God, did immedi- 
ate execution upon Zimri and Coꝛbi; 
which action was ſo pleafing to God, that 


| he made with him and his feed after him 
the covenant of an everlaſting prieſthood, 
ZEBLICIUM marmor, in natural hiſtory, 


a name given by ſeveral authors to a ſoft 


green marble variegated with black and 


whites and though the authors who have 
deſcribed it have not obſerved it, yet it 
no way differs from the white ophites of 
the antients. See the articles MARBLE 
and OPHITES, 


ZEBRA, the wiLD ASS, in zoology, a 
ſpecies of equus, tranſverſely ſtriated. See 


the articles HORSE and Ass. 
This is an extremely beautiful animal, 


and though in colouring. ſo; much differ - 


ent from all otber kinds and varieties of 
- equus, agrees with it in all other re- 
ſpects: it is about equal to the common 
aſs in ſize, but of a much more elegant 


figure; the head is {mall and ſhort, the 


ears are long, the eyes are large and 


bright, and the mouth conſiderably large; 


the neck is long and ſlender, but elegantly 
turned; the body is rounded, and ſmall in 


; compariſon of that of the common aſs; 
the legs are long and ſlender, the tail 
3 


long and beautiful, but hairy only at the 
end. See plate CCCII, fig. 1. 


The whole animal is party- coloured, or 


beautifully ſtriped in a tranſverſe di- 
region, with long and broad ſtreaks, 
alternately of à deep, gloſſy, and ſhining 
browniſh and whitiſh, with ſome abſo- 
lutely black. It is a native of many 
parts of the Eaft, 


ZECHARIAH, a canonical book of the 


Old Teſtament, containing the predic- 
tions of Zechariah, the ſon of Barachia, 
and grandſon of Iddo. He is the eleventh 


of the twelve leſſer prophets. Zechariah 


entered upon the prophetic office at the 
ſame time with Haggai, and was ſent to 
the Jews upon the ſame meſſage, to re- 


prove them for their backwardnefs in 
erecting the temple, and reſtoring divine _ 
, worſhip.z but eſpecially for the diſorder 
ol their lives and manners, which could 

not but derive a curſe upon them. By 


ſeveral notable viſions and types, he en- 


deavours to confirm their faith, and eſta 
blich their aſſurance concerning God's 
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them; and as a proof and demonſtration 


BB 
providence with them, and care over 
of this, he interſperſes the moſt comfort- 


able promiſes of the coming of che . 
dom, the temple, the prieſthood, che vſc- 


tory, the glory of Chriſt the branch. Nor 


does he forget to aſſure them of the 


ruin of Babylon, their moſt implacable 
enemy. This prophet is the longeſt and 
moſt obſcure of all the leſſer . prophets, 
his ſtyle being interrupted and without 


conned ion. 


2ZEDOARV, in the materia medica, a" 
root, the ſeveral pieces of which differ ſo 
much from one another in ſhape, chat 


they have been divided into two kinds, 
as if two different things, under the 
yames of the long and round zedoary, 
being only the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
root, 3 

The long pieces of zedoary are of a 
very fingular figure; they are not of 
the nature of the common long roots of 


plants, but are, themſelyes, properly ta - - 


bera or glandules, as well as the round 


ones, differing from them in nothing but 


their oblong figure : they are two, three, 
or four inches in length, and of the thick- 
neſs of a man's finger; not large at one 
end and tapering away to the other, but 
thickeſt in the middle, and growing gra- 
dually ſmaller to each end, where they 
terminate in an obtuſe point each way: 
they are of a tplerable ſmooth ſurface, 


except that they have ſome little protube- 


rances in ſeyeral parts from which fibres 
have originally grown: they are 'of a 
very cloſe and compact texture, conſider- 
ably heavy, and very hard; they will 
not cut eafily with a knife; when cut, 
they ſhew a fine, ſmooth, and gloſſy ſur- 
face; they are of a pale greyiſh colour on 
the outſide, with a faint mixture of 
brown in it, and are of dead whitiſh hue 
within: they are not eaſily powdered in 
the mortar; their ſmell, while bruiſing, 
is very remarkable, and is highly aroma - 


tic, and of a bitteriſh taſte. The round 


zedoary has all the ſame characters with 
this, and differs only in figure, being 
ſhort and roundiſh, of the ſize of a ſmall 
walnut, ſmooth on the ſurface, except - 
where the bundles of fibres have adhered, 
and generally running into a ſharp point 
BUG CCS at as dg 
Zedoary is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and 
bard, in large pieces; it matters not as 
to ſhape, whether long or round; of a 
ſmooth ſurface, and ot a ſort of fatty ap- 
pearance within, too hard to be bitten 
E by 


2 ZED 
by the teeth, and of the briſkeſt ſmell 
that may bez ſuch as is friable, duſty, 
and worm-eaten, is to be rejected. 
_ The aotient Greeks were wholly unac- 
quainted with zedoary ; there is no men- 
tion of any ſuch drug in the works of 
Pioſcorides or Galen, The Arabians, 
however, were well acquainted with it; 
they mention it ſometimes under the 
name of zedoary, and ſometimes under 
that of zerumbeth, but are ſo ſhort in 
their deſcriptions, and ſo at variance 
among one another, that it is not eaſy to 
aſcertain their meaning, as to the di- 
KinQion, if they originally meant any, 
between the ſubſtances expreſſed by theſe 
two names. 
Scrapio and Rhazes uſe the words zedoa- 
ria and zerumbeth as ſynonymous, and 
declare both to mean only the ſame root. 
 Avicenna, on the contrary, diſtinguiſhes 
the zedoary and zerumbeth, and even 
talks of two kinds of zedoary. Others 
of them make the zarnab they ſpeak of 
different both from the tedoary and ze- 
rumbeth; but Serapio, an author as much 


to be depended upon for his accuracy as 


any of them, declares zedoary, zerum- 
beth, and zarnab, all to be the ſame 
thing, | | 
Tedoary, both of the long and round 
kind, is brought us fiom China; and 
we find by the Arabians, that they alſo 
had it from the ſame place, The round 
tubera are leſs frequent than the long, 
and ſome of them have, therefore, ſup- 
poſed them the produce of a different 
and more rare plant; but this is not ſo 
probable as that the general form of 
the root is long, and the round tubera 
are only luſus naturz, and leſs frequent 
The plant which produces it, is one of 
the claſs of the herbz tulboſrs affines of 
Mr. Ray. It is deſcribed, in the Hortus 
Malabaricus, under the name of the ma- 
lan kua. Zedoary, diſtilled with com- 
man water, affords a thick and denſe 
eſſential oil, which ſoon concretes of it+ 
ſelf into a kind of camphor, and on this 
oil its virtues principally depend, It is 
a fudorific, and is much recommended by 
ſome in fevers, eſpecially of the malig- 
nant kinds, It is alſo given with ſuc- 
cels as an expeRorant in all diforders of 
the breaſt, ariſing from a tough phlegm, 
which it powerfully incides and attenu- 
ates; it is alſo good againſt flatulen- 
ces, and in the cholic; it ſtiengthens 
the flomach, and aſſiſts digeſtion; and, 


, 
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finally, is * with ſucceſs in n ot 


caſes of all kinds, It is not an ingre- 
dient in any of our ſhop-compoſitions. 
It was in the Philonium Romanum of 
the late London Diſpenſatory, but it is 
now omitted in the Philonium Londi- 
nenſe of this: in extemporaneous pre- 
ſeriptions it is ſeldom given ſingly, but 
is a common ingredient in reſtorative 
powders and infuſions, Its doſe is from 
five to ten grains in powder, and from a 


drachm to two drachms to the point in 
infuſion. | oh 


ZEIGINHEIM, a town of Germany, in 


the landgraviate of Heſſe. Caſſel, ſituated 
thirty miles ſouth of Heſſe-Caſſel city. 


.ZEITS, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Upper Saxony, ſituated twenty-four 
miles ſouth-weſt of Leipſic. 


ZELL, a city of Germany, in the circle of 


Lower Saxony, capital of the dutchies of 
Zell and Lunenburg, ſituated at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Aller and Fuhſe, 
thirty miles north of Hanover, and forty 
ſouth of Lunenburg : eaſt longitude 105%, 
north latitude 529 52/, 5 
ZEMBLA NOVA. See NOVA-ZEMBLA, 
ZEND, or ZENDAVESTA, a book con- 
taining the religion of the magians, or 
worſhippers of fire, who were diſciples of 
the famous Zoroaſter. See Masi. 
This book was compoſed by Zoroaſter 
during his retirement in a cave, and con- 
tained all the pretended revelations of 
that impoſtor, The firſt part contains 
the liturgy of the magi, which is uſed 
among them in all their oratories and 
| fire-temples to this day; they reverence 
it as the chriſtians do the Bible, and the 
mahometans the Koran. There are found 
many things in the zend taken out of 
the ſcriptvres of the Old Teftament, 
which Dr. Prideaux thinks is an argu- 
ment that Toroaſter was originally a 
Jew. Great part of the Pſalms of David 
are inſerted: he makes Adam and Eve 
to have been the firſt parents of man- 
kind, and gives the ſame hiftory of the 
creation and deluge as Moſes does, and 
commands the ſame obſerrances about 
clean and unclean beaſts, the ſame law 
of paying tythes to the ſacerdotsl order, 
with many other inſtitutions of jewiſl 
extraction. The reſt of its contents are 
an hiſtorical account of the life, actions, 
and prophecies of its sothor, with rules 
and exbortations to moral living: The 
malometans have a ſect which they call 
zendikites, who are ſaid to be the ſaddu- 
cees cf mahometaniſm, denying — 
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dence and the reſurreRion, believing the 
tranſmigtation of ſouls, and following 
the zend of the magi. 5 
ZEN TT H, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; 
or a point in the heavens directly over 
our heads. See the articles NAbix, 
VERTEX, and VERTICAL. 
The zenith is called the pole of the hori- 
zon, becauſe it is ninety deg ees diſtant 
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nearer word, is alſo, by way of ſupple- 
ment, referred to another more W 


ZEUS, in ichthyology, a genus of the acan - 


from every point of that circle. See the 


articles POLE and HORIZON, } 

ZENITH-DISTANCE, is the complement of 
the meridian altitude of any heavenly ob- 
jet; or it is the remainder, when the 
meridian altitude is ſubtracted from nine- 
ty degrees. 
MENT and ALTITUDE. 

ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name given to 
a ſquare number, or the ſecond power, 


See the articles COMPLE- | 


2 


by ſome authors. See SQUARE and 


POWER. 


ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the 


Old Teſtament, containing the predic- 
tions of Zephaniah the ſon of Cuſhi, and 
grandſon of Gedaliahz being the ninth 
of the twelve leſſer prophets, He pro- 
pheſied in the time of king Joſiah, a little 
after the captivity of the ten tribes, and- 
before that of Judab ; ſo that he was co- 
temporary with Jeremiah, He freely pub- 
liſnes to the Jews, that what increaſed 
the divine wrath againſt them, was their 
contempt of God's ſervice, their apoſta- 
cy, their treachery, their jdolatry, their 


violence and rapine, and other enormi- 


ties: ſuch high provocations as theſe, 


rendered their deſtruction terrible, uni- 


verſal, and unavoidable ; 'and then, as 
moſt of the prophets do, he mingles ex- 
hortations with repentance, as the only 
expedient in theſe circumſtances, 
ZEPHYR, zepbyrus, the welt wind; or 


thopterygious order of fiſhes, the charac- 


ters of which are as follow: the body is 


is very broad, thin, and compreſſed z the 
ſcales are rough; there is only one 
fin on the back, but it is very long, and 
cut in ſo deeply near the anterior part, 
that it appears to be two fins; the bran« 
chioftege membranes do not conſiſt of pa- 
rallel bones, as in other fiſh, but have a 
number of oſſicles of various figures, 
ſome of them placed longitudinally, ſome 
tranſverſely, and ſome obliquely, 


To this genus belong the doree, the in- 


dian doree, and the aper or riondo, See 


the articles DoRERE and RionDo. 


IBETHICUS, z1BETHICUM ANIMAL, 


the CIVET CAT, in zoology, the grey 
meles, with uniform claws. See the ar- 
ticle MELEs. | | 

It was long before the form of this crea- 
ture, to whom we owe the civet, was 
known, and long after this before it could 
be determined to what genus of qua- 
drupeds it belonged: it was firſt ſuppoſ- - 
ed of the cat, and afterwards of the dog- 
kind; but it is truly one of the bedger 
ſpecies. It is a large and fierce animal; 
(See plate CCCII. fig. 2.) its ſize is that 
of the common badger, but its body is 
not ſo bulky; the head is large, oblong, 
and conſiderably thick; the fore-head is 
depreſſed; the ſnout is rounded and 
thick; the noſe turns up a. little; the 
mouth is wide, and is furniſhed in a very 


formidable manner, with teeth; and 


that which blows from the cardinal point 


of the horizon oppoſite to the eaſt, See 
Wind, Ws r, and COMPASS. 

ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, 282 
the kernel of a walnut; preſeribed by 


there are a few rigid but very long whiſ- 
kers placed about it; the eyes are (mall, 
the. ears large, obtuſe, and patulous 
the neck is long, rigid, and thick; the 
tail long, and reſembling that of th 
common cat; it is covered with hair, an 


there runs a ridge of the ſame hair all 


ſome phyſicians, when dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againſt the 


gravel, * 

Zeſt is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or 
lemon-pee) ; ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed 
into ale, wine, Sc. to give it a flavour; 
or the fine ethereal oil which ſpurts out 
of that peel on ſqueezing it. 

ZETETIC METHOD, in mathematics, the 
method made uſe of to inveſtigate or 
{olve a problem. 8 

ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby 
an adjective or verb which agrees with a 

Vol. IV, 


* 


ZIBETHUM, civet. 


along the top of the back. The whole ani- 
mal is of a light ſilvery colour, variegated 
in a beautiful manner, with large ſpots 
of black; the legs are very robuſt, almoſt 
intirely black, the feet are armed with 
very long and. ſharp claws ; under the 
tail is fituated the bag, in which is con- 
tained the perfume we call civet ; and its 
ſituation is the ſame with that which con- 
tains the white ſebaceous 'matter in the 
badger. See BADGER and C1verT, 

See CIvET. 


ZIMENT-wATER, or COPPER-WATER, 


in natural hiſtory, the name by which 
ſome have called water found in places 
ao CG | where 
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particles of that 


See COPPER and VITRIOL. 
of this kind is 


metal. 
The moſt famous ſprin 
about a mile diſtant 

Hungary, in a great copper-mine, where 
the water is found at different depths, 
and is received into different baſons, for 
the purpoſe of ſeparating the copper from 
it. In ſome of theſe it is much more 
highly ſated with this metal than in 
others, and will make the ſuppoſed 
change of iron into that metal much 
ſooner. The moſt common pieces of 
iron uſed in the experiments, are horſe- 
ſhoes, nails, and the like ; they are found 
very little altered in ſhape after the ope- 
ration, except that their ſurfaces are 
more raiſed. The water which performs 
this wonderful operation appears greeniſh 
in the baſons where it ſtands; but if a 


glaſs of it be taken up, it looks clear as 
_ cryſtal; it has no ſmell, but has a very 


2 


ſtrong vitriolic and aſtringent taſte, in- 
ſomuch, that the lips and tongue are 
bliſtered and ſcorched on taſting it. The 
miners uſe this water as a medicine; and 
whatever ſickneſs they are ſeized with, 
they firſt attempt its cure by large doſes 
of the water, which uſually both vomits 
and purges them briſkly ; 7 alſo uſe 


it in diſorders of the eyes, e copper 


produced from theſe waters is valued by - 


the people much beyond any other cop- 


per, as being more duQtile, and run- 
ning eaher in the fire, And from the 


ſeveral experiments made upon the wa- 
ter, the true nature of it may be eaſily 
underſtood, It contains a large quantity 


of the vitriol of copper, which it proba - 


bly owes to a ſolution of that metal, by 
means of the acid of the common py- 
rites and water, When this is known 
the effects are not difficult to be ac- 
counted for; there being no real change 
of one metal into another, but the true 
ſtate of the caſe being that the particles 
of one metal are diſſolved and carried 


away, and thoſe of another metal de- 


poſited in their place; a water thus im- 
pregnated is a menſtruum capable of 
diſſolving iron, and in the ſolution of 
that metal becomes ſo weakened as to 
Jet go the copper it before contained in 
ſmall parcels, 


INC, or Zixk. See the article Zixk. 


_ Z{NGIBER, or Z1NzIBER, ginger, in 


botany and pharmacy, Cc. See the ar- 


- ticle ZINZIBER and GINGER, 
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where there are copper-mines, and light- ZINK, or Zinc, or Zixcx, in natural 
ly impregnated with 
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hiſtory, the name of a very remarka 
fol Tabſtance, — bifmuth = 
appearance, but of a bluer colour, See 
the article BiSMUTH. 

It is a very remarkable mineral, and one 
that has never been well underſtood as 
to its origin, till of late ; for though the 
world well knew of a long time both 
zink and lapis calaminaris, and knew 
that both 
property of turning copper into braſs, 
which one would think might have given 
a hint to the diſcovery of a natural al. 
liance between them; yet have they been 
ever treated of as two different ſubſtances, 
by the writers on theſe ſubjeAs z and Dr, 
Lawſon was the firſt whoever publicly 
declared, and proved, lapis calaminaris 
to be the ore of zink, See the article 
CALAMINARIS Lapis, | 

Zink is generally confounded with biſ- 
muth, though in reality a very different 
body ; but the regulus of theſe two mine- 
rals having a very great external reſem- 
blance, the vulgar have not diſtinguiſhed 


them; and hence we hear of many ores 


of zink in the leſs accurate writers, all 
which are truly the ores of biſmuth. 

The lapis calaminaris is the true and 
general ore of zink, yet that mineral is 
not confined to this ore alone, but is 
mixed in great abundance in its diſſe. 
minated particles among the matter of 
5 of other metals, particularly of 
ead. ; 


Our artificers have long been acquainted 


with zink, under the name of ſpelter; 
but none of them till of late have ever 
been able to make any guels as to its 
origin. We have much zink brought to 
us 2 the Eaſt-· Indies, under the name 
of tutenag; yet no body ever knew from 
what, or how it was produced there; 
and all that was heretofore known of it 
was, that among that firange mixture 
of ores which the great mines yields at 
Goſſelaer in Saxony, when they were 
fuſed for other metals, a large quantity 
of zink was produced; but Dr. Law- 
ſon obſerving, that the flowers of zink 
and of Japis calaminaris were the ſame, 
and that their effects on copper were the 
ſame, never ceaſed his inquiries till he 
found the method of ſeparating zink 
from it. 

The pure zink is a ſolid metal-like body, 
of a bluiſh white, and ſomewhat leſs 


brittle than biſmuth, eſpecially when 


gently 


them had the remarkable 
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_ ſufficient to melt copper. 


of this oil, 


Z LN. 


gently heated, and moſt, of all the me- 


_ tallic minerals, approaches to malleabili- 


ty : it melts in a very ſmall fire, and in 
a ſtrong one takes fire, burning with a 
bluiſh-green flame, and ſubliming into 
white flowers, which are with difficulty 
reducible again into the form of zink : 
in an open fierce fire, it wholly flies off 
in vapour, ; N 

There is great reaſon to believe, that all 


the zink or tutenag brought from the 


Eaſt-Indies, is procured from calamine ; 
and we have now on foot at home, a 
work eſtabliſhed by the diſcoverer of this 
ore, which will probably make it very 
ſoon unneceſſary to bring any zink into 


England, as we have great plenty of the 


calamine. | 
The manner of extracting zink from the 


lapis calaminaris, is this: the lapis cala- 


minaris-muſt be finely pulyerized, and 
well mixed with an eighth part of char- 
coal-duft, and put into a cloſe retort to 
prevent the acceſs of the air, which 
would inflame the zink as it riſes, The 
retort is tq be placed on a violent fire, 
After ſome 
time the zink riſes, and appears in the 
form of metallic drops within the neck 
of the retort. When the veſſel is cool, 
it muſt be taken out, by breaking off the 
neck of the retort. | 


Flowers of Zink. The flowers of zink are 


a ſubſtance famous in the writings of the 
chemiſts, who have led their followers 
into a thouſand errors by the names by 
which they have called them. 

Some have called them talc, and a ſo- 


- Jution of them in vinegar, oil of talc; 


to which they have attributed very ex- 
traordinary qualities, Some have ſet the 
ignorant upon a fruitleſs attempt of ex- 


ing an oil from venetian talc, to do 


all the things they have commemorated 
Others have called theſe 
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matter muſt be ſtirred from time to time 
with an iron rod, and this eruſt broken 
as often as it ariſes; there will then, after 
ſome time, appear a bright white flame, 


and about two inches above it there will 


be found a very thick ſmoak, and with 
this there will ariſe a quantity of very 
white flowers, which will fix themſelves 
to the ſides of the crucible in the form of 
fine cotton, 


| Theſe flowers are to be ſeparated at 


times, and by careful management there 
may be collected from the zink a greater 
weight of flowers than its own weight, 
when put into the fire. In working four 
pounds of zink in this manner, there 
will be only about an ounce of a cal- 
cined earthy matter left at the bottom 
of the crucible, and the quantity of 
flowers will be about two drams and a 
half in each pound, more than the 
quantity of zink; beſide that, it is eaſy 
to conceive from the manner of making 


them, that a great quantity muſt have 


been carried away with the ſmoak. And 
this is not to be prevented, ſince, if the 
veſſel be cloſed to keep in the fumes, the 
external air being denied free acceſs, the- 
ſublimation immediately ceaſes, and no 
more flowers can be obtained, till the 
veſſel is again opened, and the air ad- 
mitted, _ 

The fumes of zink have a ſtrong ſmell of 
garlic, and are very noxious to the lungs. 
The reducing zink into theſe flowers, is 
the deſtroying it abſolutely as to its me- 
tallic form; for none of the methods 
uſed by chemiſts to bring back metals to 
their original ſtate, are able to bring theſe 
flowers to zink again. 


ZINZIBER, or ZINGIBER, Gixces, in 


botany, the naked ſtalked oval ſpiked 
amomum, See the articles AMOMUM 
and GINGER, 


ZIRICKSEE, a port-town of the United 


flowers the ſericum: others the aqua 


ſicca 1 and others the phi- 


loſophic cotton. 

The moſt ſimple and eaſy way of obtain- 
ing the flowers of zink pure and white, 
is this: melt the zink in a tall crucible 
inclined in the furnace in an angle of 
45 degrees, or thereabouts; let the fire 
be moderate, little ſtronger than would 
be neceſſary for the melting of lead, 
If the zink is left in this ſtate without 


Z 


Z 


deing ſtirred, it forms a grey cruſt upon 


its ſurface, and becomes calcined by de- 
grees under it into a granuloſe white 


ſubſtance z but to have the flowers, the 


Netherlands, in the province of Zealand, 
ſituated on the ſouth fide of the iſland 
of Schowen, fifteen miles north-eaſt. of 
Middleburg. | | 
ITTAU, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marquitate 
of Luſatia, ſituated on the river Nieſs, 
fifty-five miles eaſt of Drelden, 
IZANIA, in botany, a genus of the 
monoecia-hexandria claſs of plants; the 
male corolla whereof is a glume formed 
of two valves ; the female corolla is a 
glume formed of a fingle valve, of a 
cuculated form, and terminated by an 
ariſta or awn;z there is no calyx in either 
20 C2 the 


2 0 0 
the mile or female flowers ; the ſesd is 
fingle, and placed in the bottom of the 

It out, 2 

ZIZIPHORA, the AMETHYSTEA, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the diandria-monogy- 

nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 
is formed of a fingle ringent petal ; the 
tube is cylindric, and of the length of 
the cup 3 the limb is very ſmooth, the 
upper lip is ovated, ere, emarginated, 
and obtuſe, the lower lip is broad and 
patent, and is divided into three equal 

rounded ſegments; there is no pericar- 
pium, but the cup contains four ſeeds 
which are oblong and obtuſe, 'gibbous on 
one fide, and angular on the other. 

5 Z1ZIPHUS, in botary, a name whereby 
ſome authors call the rhamnus, See the 
article RHAMNUS. | | 

ZOCCO, zoccoLo, zZOCLE; or SOCLE, 
in architecture, a kind of ſtand or pe- 
deſtal, being a low ſquare piece, or mem- 


ber, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, 


pedeſtal, or the like thing that needs to 
raiſed, See the article SOCLE.- 

ZODIAC, zodiacus, in aftronomy, a faſcia 

or broad circle, whoſe middle is the 

ecliptic, and its extremes two circles, 

| parallel thereto, at ſuch a diftance from 

it, as to bound or comprehend the ex- 


curſions of the ſun and planets, See 


the articles ECLIPTIC, EARTH, PLA- 
NET and SUN, > 


The ſun never deviates from the midd] 


_ of the zodiac, z, e. from the ecliptic, - 


but the planets all do more or leſs. © Their 
— deviations, called latitudes, are 
the meaſure of the breadth of the 20- 
diac, which is broader or narrower, as 
the greateſt latitude of the planets is 
made more or leſs; accordingly ſome 
make it ſixteen, ſome eighteen, and ſome 
twenty degrees broad. See LATITUDE, 
The zodiac, cutting the equator oblique- 
ly, makes an angle therewith, of 2392 
and a half, or more preciſely of 230 29“, 
which is what we call the obliquity of 
the zodiac, and is the ſun's greateſt de- 


clination, See the articles OBLIQUITY | 


and DECLINATION. 


The zodiac is divided into twelve por- 


tions, called figns, and thoſe diviſions 
or ſigns are denominated from the con- 


ſtellations which antiently poſſeſſed each 


part ; but the zodiac being immoveable, 
and the ſtars having a motion from weſt 
to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations no longer 
correſpond to their proper ſigns, whence 


_ arifes what we call the preceſſion of the 
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corolla, which opens horizontally to let 
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Equinioxes. See the articles $16N, Con. 
STELLATION, and PRECESSION, 

When a ftar therefore is ſaid to be in 
ſuch a fign of the zodiac, it is not to 


be underſtood of that ſign or conſtella- 


tion of the firmament, but only of 
that twelfth part of the zodiac, or dode- 
catemory thereof, See the articles STar 
and DODECATEMORY. . 
Caſſini has alfo obſerved a track in the 
heavens, within whoſe bounds moſt of 
the comets, though not all of them, are 
obſerved to keep, which for this reaſon 
he calls the zodiac of the comets, See 
the article Cu r. | 
This he makes as broad as the other 
zodise, and marks it with figns and 
conſtellations like that, as. Antinous, 
Pegaſus, Andromeda, Tavrus, Orion, 
the leſſer Dog, Hydra, the Centaur, 
Scorpion, and Sagittary. 


ZOLLERN, or HOENZOLLERN, a city 


of Germany, in the circle of Swabia, 
capital of the county of Zollern, and 
ſubje& to its count, ſituated eaſt long. 
89 8 te north lat, 48® 18%. 


ZOLNOCE, a town of Upper Hungary, 


ſituated on the river Teyeſſe, fifty - fixe 
miles eaſt of Buda. | 


ZONA, or ZONA IGNEA, the ſbingles, in 


medicine, a ſpecies of herpes, See the 
article HERPES, | 


ZONE, zou, in geography and aſtronomy, 


a diviſion of the terraqueous globe, with 
refpe& to the different degrees of heat 
found in the different parts thereof. See 
the articles EARTH and HEAT. 

A zone is the fifth part of the ſurface of 
the earth, contained between two pa - 
rallels, See the article PARALLEL, 
The zones are denominated torrid, frigid 
and temperate. 

The torrid zone is a faſcia, or band ſur- 
rounding the terraqueous globe, and ter- 
minated by the two tropics, Its breadth 


is 46® 59/, The equator, running thro 


the middle of it, divides it into two equal 
parts, each containing 23* 29. The 
antients imagined the-torrid zone unin- 
habitable, See TROPIC and ToRRID. 
The temperate zones are two faſciz, or 
bands, environing the globe, and con- 
tained between the tropics and the polar 
circles, the breadth of each is 43* 2 
See the article TEMPERATE. | 
The frigid zones are ſegments of the 
ſurface of the earth, terminated, one by 
the antarRic, and the other by the arctic 
circle, The breadth of each is 46* 58'. 
See ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC, ON 
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| lizards, frogs, and tortoiſes. 
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' ZONNAR, à kind of belt, or girdle of 
me leather, which the Chriſtians and | Fan 
of the Levant, particularly thoſe 200 PHY TON, or Zooriirt, in na- 
in Aſia, and the territories of the 2 tural hiftory, a kind of intermediate 
5 body, partaking both of the nature of 


ſeignior, are obliged to wear to 
guiſh them from the mahometans. 
„ Zuskeyta, the ſcience of ani - 
mals. Artedi obſerves, that this makes 


ſtin- 


one of the three kingdoms, as they are 
called, of natural hiſtory; the vegetable 
and the mineral being the two others 

in theſe, however, there is this difference 
made by writers, that while vegetables 


and minerals are treated of together, as 
all of a piece in each, the ſubjects of 
zoology are divided ; and it is made to 
compole, as it were, ſeveral kingdoms. 


_ Whoever is to write on plants and mi- 
' nerals, calls his work a treatiſe of botany, 
or mineralogy; and we have no words 


to expreſs any ſubdiviſion of them into 
doms: but, in zoology, we treat 


kin 
as ifferent ſubjeRs, the different parts 
of it; and the 


iſtory of birds is ſepa- 
rated by ſome from the reſt under the 
name of ornithology ; that of quadru- 
peds under the name of tetrapodology ; 


and we have for the reſt, the words 
_ entomology, amphibiology, and the like, 
. expreſling theſe things which are properly 


but the parts of zoology, as ſo many 


_ diſtin& and ſeparate ſtudies. See the ar- 


ticles BOTANY and MINERALOGY. 

The ſame author obſerves, that this may 
eaſily be amended, by our conſidering 
the animal world as we do-the vegetable 


and mineral, and dividing it, as we do 


the others, into its proper families; it 


'will then be found that theſe are no 


better diſtinctions than thoſe of the fa- 


milies of theſe things, and that the au- 


thors may as well ſet up ſeparate ſtudies 


under the names of bulbology, umbelli- 


ferology, and the like, as thoſe. 

A natural diviſion of the ſubjects of 
zoology,” on this principle, will afford fix 
ſeveral families of its ſubjects. 1. The 
hairy quadrupeds. 2. The birds, 3. The 
amphibious animals, ſuch as ſerpents, 
filhes, 


5. The inſeds. And fixthly, 


| thoſe loweſt order of animated beings 


the zoophytes, See the articles QUa- 
DRUPED, B1RD, FisH, ORNITHOLO- 
GY, ICHTHYOLOGY, Cc. 


ZOOPHORIC, or ZooPHORIC COLUMN, 


is a ſtatuary column, or a column that 


bears and ſupports the figure of an ani- 


mal. See the article COLUMN, 


ZOOPHORUS, or ZoPHoORuUs, in. the 


— 
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angieot arehiteAure, the ſame thing with 
2 


e in the modern, See FRIBZE, 


a a ſenſitive, and a vegetable, 


article SENSITIVE Plant. 


ZOOTOMY, the art of difſefting animals, 


or living creatures, being the ſame with 


anatomy, or rather comparative ana- 


. tomy. 


ZOPISSA, naval pitch, a kind of mixture ./ 


of pitch and tar, ſcraped of ſhips bs 


See the articles DissECTION 
and ANATOMY. 


have been a long time at ſea, 
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| This matter by being gradually penetta- 5 * 


ted by the ſalt of the ſea, becomes par- 


taker of its qualities, and being applied 
to the body externally, is found to be 
reſolutive and deſiceative. 6 


ZUG, one of the cantons of Switzerland, 


is ſurrounded by the cantons of Luc 
Zurich and Switz, and is eighteen miles 
long, and ſeven broad. 


ZUINGLIANS, a branch of the antient 


chriſtian reformers, or proteſtants, ſo cal- 
led, from their author Huldric Zuinglins, 


a a divine of Switzerland, who ſoon after 


Luther had declared againſt the church 


of Rome; and being then miniſter of the 
church at Zurich, fell in with him, and 
preached openly againſt indulgences, the 
maſs, the celibacy of the clergy, &c. 
What he differed from Luther in, con- 


cerned the euchariſt: for interpreting boe 


eft corpus meum, by hoc fignificat corpus 


mum, he maintained, that the bread and 


wine were only fignifications of the body 
and blood of Jeſus Chrift ; whereas Lu- 


ther held a conſubſtantiation, As to the 


matter of grace, Zuinglius ſeemed in- 
clined to Pelagianiſm, in which he dif- 
fered from Calvin. 2 


ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bound- 
eld by the canton of Schaff hauſen, on the 


4. The 


2 


north; by the canton of Appenzel on the 
eaſt; by Zug and Switz on the ſouth; 
and by Bern and Lucern on the weſt, 
being fifty miles long, and forty broad. 
Zurich is alſo the pame of the capitsl 


city of this canton, ſituated eaſt long. 


8? 30“, and north lat, 47 52“. It is 
likewiſe the name of a lake, twenty-four 
miles long, and three broad ; at the ſouth 
end of which the city of Zurich ſtands, 


UTPHEN, a city of a county of the 
ſame name, in Gelderland, fituated on 
the river Vſſel, fixteen miles north-eatt 
of Arnheim: eaſt long. 6“, north lat.” 
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man Ocean, which lies in the middle of 
the United Provinces, having the iſlands 
of Texel, Flie, and Schelling, at the 
entrance of it, on the north; the pro- 


vinces of Frieſland, Overyſſel and Gel- 


derland on the eaſt; Utrecht, and part 
of Holland on the ſouth; and another 
part of Holland on the weft, The chief 
town is Amſterdam, 
ZWEIBRUGGEN, a county of the pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, in Germany, ſub- 
je& to the duke of Deuxponts. | 


AWICK OW, a town of the circle of Up- | 


r Saxony, and territory of Voightland, 
tuated on the river Muldaw, forty-ſix 
miles ſouth-weſt of Dreſden. 


| ZWINGENBURG, or SwINGENBURG, 
a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and land of Heſſe Darm- 


tat, twelve miles north-eaſt of Worms. 
SYGZENA, or BALLANCE-FISH, in ich- 
thyology, a"ſpecies of ſqualus, with a 


very broad tranſverſe hammer - like head. 


See the article SqyALus. 


This is one of the moſt extraordinary 


ſh in the world; in its form the general 
ze is five or fx feet, but it grows to be 


much larger; the head is the moſt extra- 


ordinary figure of that of any fiſh. It is 
not oblong, and running in a line with 
that of the body, but is placed tranſverſe- 
Ivy, and has the appearance of the head of 
a hammer faſtened to its handle; the 


eyes are large, and placed at the two ex- 


tremities; the mouth is tranſverſe cut on 
the lower part of the head, and fur- 
niſhed with three or four rows of ſharp 
teeth ; the noftrils are ſmall and not very 
conſpicuous, and the foramina at the eyes 
are oblong and large; the body is oblong 
and moderately thick ; there are two back 
fins, and a pinna ani; the apertures of 
the gills are ten oblong ſlits, five on each 
fide, running from juſt below the head 
towards the roots of the pectoral fins: the 
tail is divided into two parts, and the up- 
per of theſe is much longer than the un- 
der, See plate CCCII, fig. 5. 


+ BYGOMA, in anatomy, a bone of the 


head, otherwiſe called os jugale, being no 
fingle bone, but an union or aſſemblage 
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ZUYDERSEE, a great bay of the Ger- 
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of two proceſſes, or eminences of boner z 
the one from the os temporis, the other 
from the os. malæ; thefe proceſſes ay 
hence termed the zygomatic proceſſes, 
and the ſuture that joins them together, 
is denominated the zygomatic ſuture, 
See PETROSA and Sura. 
ZYGOMATICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle 

of the head, ariſing from the os zygoma, 

whence its name, and terminating at the 

angle of the lips. This muſcle, Tho h 

uſually fingle, is ſometimes double 

throughout; at other times it has a 

double head ; ſometimes its tail only is 

bifid, and it is variouſly interwoven with 
the adjoining ones. See the preceding 

article. 7 6 
ZYGOPHYLLUM, bean. capers, in bo- 

tany, a genus of the decandria- monogy- 
nia claſs of plants, the corolla whereof 

is compoſed of five petals broadeſt at the 
top; obtuſe, emarginated and larger than 
the cup; the nectarium conſiſts of ten 
convergent leaves, and includes the ger. 
men; the fruit is an oval pentagonal 
capſule, formed of five valves, contain- 
ng five cells, with ſepta adhering to the 
valves; the ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh, 
and cempreſſed z the figure of the fruit 
is ſubje& to variation, and there is a 
ſpecies in which the parts of fructifieation 
are a fifth leſs. This genus comprehends 
the fabago of Tournefort. HE 
ZYMOLOGY, in chemiſtry, is a term 
uſed by ſome writers, to Expreſs a treatiſe 
on fermentation, or the doctrine of fer. 
mentation in general, And, 
ZYMOSIMETER is an inſtrument pro- 
poſed by Swammerdam, wherewith” to 
meaſure the degree of fermentation oc- 
caſioned by the mixture of different mat- 
ters, and the degree of heat which thoſe | 
matters acquire in fermenting ; as alſo 
the heat or temperament of the blood of 
animals. See the articles FERMENTAs« 

TION, HEAT, &c. ; 
ZYTHOGALA, beer poſſet, a drink re- 

commended by Sydenham, as good to 

be taken after a vomit, for allayiog the 
acrimonious and diſagreeable taſte the 

yomit has occaſioned, as well as te pre · 


vent gripes, 
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